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PREFACE. 


»»NEN  Dr.  Quincy  published  the  first  edition  of  his  Lexicon 
Medicum,  mathematical  principles  were  generally  adopted  to 
explain  the  actions  of  the  animal  frame  : hence  we  find  in  his  work 
a continual  recurrence  to  them.  Since  his  time  the  functions  of 
the  animal  economy  and  the  knowledge  of  anatomy  have  received 
successive  improvements,  and  the  fashionable  follies  of  mathematical 
explications  have  been  reduced  to  their  proper  standard.  To  pre- 
serve the  name  which  Dr.  Quincy  so  deservedly  obtained,  and  to 
render  his  work  as  useful  as  possible,  such  alterations  and  amend- 
ments were  made  in  every  following  edition,  as  were  suited  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  times,  it  nevertheless  has  so  happened,  that  his 
work,  even  in  the  thirteenth  edition,  contains  very  many  of  the 
absurdities  of  his  day  : The  anatomical  explanations  are  given  in  the 
language  of  the  old  schools,  too  often  tedious,  and  abounding  with 
every  hypothesis  ; the  physiology  of  the  human  body  has  been 
almost  wholly  overlooked  ; and  all  useful  nosological  descriptions 
omitted.  Similar  deficiencies  and  useless  exuberances  occur  in  every 
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other  department  of  the  work.  When,  therefore,  the  present  editor 
was  solicited  to  undertake  its  revision,  he  thought  he  could  not  do  a 
more  acceptable  office  to  the  public,  than  almost  wholly  new  model 
it.  With  this  view  he  has  been  careful  to  collect  such  information 
as  may  render  the  work  generally  useful.  Particular  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  derivation  of  the  terms,  the  anatomical  description 
of  the  various  parts,  and  the  explanation  of  their  functions  ; the 
diseases  are  considered  according  to  the  most  approved  nosological 
arrangement,  and  their  symptoms  and  distinctions  clearly  enume- 
rated : the  materia  medica  and  the  preparations,  especially  those 
which  enter  the  last  edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  have  been 
amply  considered ; the  improvements  of  modern  Chemistry  every 
where  introduced,  and  the  terms  in  Surgery,  Midwifry,  Medical 
Botany,  and  other  Branches  of  Natural  Philosophy,  as  far  as  con- 
nected with  Medical  Science,  have  been  fully  treated.  In  doing  this, 
the  editor  has  availed  himself  of  the  labours  of  the  most  eminent 
writers  on  the  different  branches  of  medicine,  and  has  made  such 
extracts,  abridgments,  translations,  and  selections,  as  the  extent  of 
the  work  would  admit.  It  was  his  original  intention  to  have 
given  to  each  writer  the  merit  of  the  particular  description 
selected  from  his  work ; but  having  occasion  to  consult,  frequently 
to  abridge,  and  sometimes  to  alter  various  passages  in  works  con- 
nected with  his  subject ; and  finding  it  difficult,  and  in  many  in- 
stances impossible  to  discover  the  original  writer  of  several  articles  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  attended  with  no  particular  advantage,  he 
prefers  making  a general  acknowledgment  of  his  obligations  than  to 
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particularize  the  respective  labours  of  each  individual.  The  follow® 
ing  have  principally  contributed  to  elucidate  the  several  subjects. 
Accum,  Aiken,  Albinus,  Bell,  Bergius,  Blanchard, 
Burns,  Burserius,  Callisen,  Castelli,  Chaptal,  Cooper, 
Cruickshank,  Cullen,  Denman,  Duncan,  Edinburgh  Dis- 

PENSATORY,  EDINBURGH  ENCYCLOPEDIA,  EDITORS  OF  Mo- 

therby’s  Dictionary,  Fourcroy,  Green,  Haller,  Hun- 
ter, Innes,  Latta,  Lavoisier,  Lewis,  Linnaeus,  Meyer, 
Murray,  Nicholson,  Pott,  Richerand,  Richter,  Saunders, 
Sauvage,  Scarpa,  Smith,  Soemmering,  Swediaur,  Symonds, 
Thomas,  Thomson,  Turton,  Vaughan,  Vossius,  Willan, 
Willich’s  Encyclopaedia,  Wilson,  Woodville. 


THE  PLAN  OF 


DR.  HOOPER’S  AND  DR,  AGER’S 


LECTURES 


PN  THE 

PRACTICE  OF  PHYSIC,  CHEMISTRY,  AND 
MATERIA  MEDICA. 


THREE  COURSES  ARE  DELIVERED  IN  THE  YEAR . 

The  First  , commences  on  the  first  Monday  in  February, 

Second June, 

Third  October. 


The  Lectures  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic  comprehend  a full  Account 
of  all  the  Diseases  incident  to  Men,  Women,  Children,  and  Infants,  excepting  such  as 
belong  to  Surgery  and  Midwifery.  The  Diseases  are  delivered  in  Nosological  order  ; 
the  Symptoms,  predisposing,  exciting,  and  proximate  Causes,  are  explained,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  most  approved  Modes  of  Treatment  and  Diet.  The  whole  illustrated 
bv  Drawings  taken  from  Diseases  during  Life,  and  also  by  an  extensive  Collection  of 
Morbid  Parts,  to  explain  the  Seat  and  Causes  of  Diseases  and  the  Structure  of  diseased 
Viscera. 

The  Lectures  on  Chemistry  and  the  Materia  Medica  are  delivered  by  Dr. 
AGER.  The  theoretical  Principles  of  the  Science  of  Chemistry  are  illustrated  by  nu- 
merous Experiments,  and  the  occasional  Introduction  of  those  Parts  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy which  are  more  immediately  connected  with  it.  Its  Application  to  the  Arts  i» 
very  fully  explained,  and  particularly  to  Medicine,  by  exhibiting  the  Method  of  pre- 
paring all  the  Chemical  Articles  directed  by  the  Royal  Colleges  to  be  kept  in  the  Shops. 
In  the  Lectures  on  the  Materia  Medica,  every  Article  of  approved  Efficacy,  but  espe- 
cially those  admitted  into  the  Pharmacopoeias  of  the  Royal  Colleges,  are  exhibited,  and 
their  natural  History,  sensible  and  chemical  Properties,  and  medical  Virtues,  de- 
scribed. 

Each  Course  embraces  also, 

An  Explanation  of  the  Phenomena  of  Galvanism  and  Electricity,  and  thei#  Appli- 
cation to  the  Cure  of  Diseases. 

The  best  Method  of  destroying  the  different  Kinds  of  Infection. 

The  most  approved  Way  of  treating  Persons  who  have  taken  Poison. 

Tiie  History  of  suspended  Animation,  and  the  proper  Method  of  treating  the  dif- 
ferent species. 

TERMS  OF  ATTENDANCE. 

First  Course.  Second.  Third 

Practice  of  Physic 4 Guineas  3 . b2  .. 

Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica  4 3 2 .. 

Perpetual  to  all  the  Lectures,  10  Guineas. 

The  Lectures  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic  are  delivered  every  Morn- 
ing, (Sundays  excepted,)  at  Eight  o’Ciock;  and  those  on  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica 
at  Nine,  at  Dr.  Hooper’s  Museum,  Cork-street,  Burlington  Gardens. 

Perpetual  Pupils  are  entitled  to  private  Examinations. — Further  Particulars  maybe 
known  by  applying  to  Dr.  Hooper,  at  his  House,  No.  21,  Saville-row. 
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A NEW 

MEDICAL  DICTIONARY. 


A«  AA.ANA.  (From  ay*,  which  signifies 
of  each.)  A term  in  pharmacy. 

It  is  never  used  but  after  the  mention  of 
two  or  more  ingredients,  when  it  implies, 
that  the  quantity  mentioned  of  each  ingre- 
dient should  be  taken  ; e.  g.  R.  Potasses 
nitratis : Sacchari  albi  aa  3j.  i.  e.  Take  the 
nitrate  of  potash  and  white  sugar,  of  each 
one  drachm. 

Abam.  A term  used  by  some  antient 
chymists  for  lead. 

Abactus.  Abigeatus.  Among  the 
antient  physicians,  this  term  was  used  for 
a miscarriage,  procured  by  art,  or  force  of 
medicines,  in  contradistinction  to  abortus , 
which  meant  a natural  miscarriage.  The 
moderns  know  no  such  distinctions. 

Abacus.  (From  a Hebrew  word,  sig- 
nifying dust.)  A table  for  preparations, 
so  called  from  the  usage  of  mathematicians 
of  drawing  their  figures  upon  tables  sprin- 
kled with  dust. 

Abaisir.  Abasis.  Spodium  Arabum. 
Ivory  black  ; and  also  calcareous  powder. 

Abalienatio.  A decay  of  the  body,  or 
mind. 

Abalienatus.  Corrupted.  A part  so 
destroyed  as  to  require  immediate  ex- 
tirpation ; also  the  fault  or  total  destruction 
of  the  senses,  whether  external  or  internal, 
by  disease. 

Abanet.  (Hebrew,  the  girdle  worn  by 
the  Jewish  priests.)  A girdle-like  bandage. 

Abanga.  Ady'.  The  palm  of  the 
Island  of  St.  Thomas,  from  which  Thernal’s 
restorative  is  prepared. 

Abaptista.  (From  «,  priv.  et  @a.ir1a>f  to 
plunge.)  Abaptiston . The  shoulders  of 
the  old  trepan.  This  term  is  employed  by 
Galen,  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente,  Sculte- 
tus,  and  others,  to  denote  the  conical  saw 
with  a circular  edge,  (otherwise  called  mo- 
diolus, or  terehra,)  which  was  formerly 
used  by  surgeons  to  perforate  the  cranium. 

Abaptiston.  See  Abaptrsta . 

Abarnaiias.  Ovum  rujfum.  A che- 
mical term  formerly  used  in  the  trans- 
mutation of  metals,  signifying  lum  plena , 
tnagnes,  or  magnesia. 


Abartamen.  Plumbum,  or  lead. 

Abarticulation.  (From  ab,  and  arti~ 
cuius,  a joint.)  That  species  of  articulation 
which  has  evident  motion.  See  Diarthrosis . 

Abas.  (An  Arabian  word.)  The  scald- 
head  ; also  epilepsy. 

Abasis.  See  Abaisir. 

Abbreviation.  The  principal  uses 
of  medicinal  abbreviations  are  in  prescrip- 
tions ; in  which  they  are  certain  marks,  or 
half  words,  used  by  physicians  for  dispatch 
and  conveniency  when  they  prescribe,  thus  : 
— R readily  supplies  the  place  of  recipe — 
h.  s.  that  of  hora  somni — n.  m.  that  of  nux 
moschata-— elect.  that  of  elect arium,  &c.  ; 
and  in  general  all  the  names  of  compound 
medicines,  with  the  several  ingredients,  are 
frequently  wrote  only  up  to  their  first  or 
second  syllable,  or  sometimes  to  their  third 
or  fourth,  to  make  them  clear  and  expres- 
sive. Thus  Croc.  Anglic,  stands  for  Crocus 
Anglicanus- — Conf.  Aromat.  for  Confectio 
Aromatica , &c.  A point  being  always 
placed  at  the  end  of  such  syllable  shews 
the  word  to  be  incomplete. 

ABDOMEN,  (from  abdo,  to  hide,  be- 
cause it  hides  the  viscera.  It  is  also  de- 
rived from  abdere  to  hide,  and  omentum , 
the  caul ; and  by  others  it  is  said  to  be 
only  a termination,  as  from  lego , legumen, 
so  from  abdo,  abdomen.)  The  belly. 

The  abdomen  is  the  largest  cavity  in  the 
body,  bounded  superiorly  by  the  diaphragm, 
by  which  it  is  separated  from  the  chest ; 
interiorly  by  the  bones  of  the  pubis  and 
ischium  ; on  each  side  by  various  muscles, 
the  short  ribs  and  ossa  ilii ; anteriorly  by 
the  abdominal  muscles,  and  posteriorly  by 
the  vertebrae  of  the  loins,  the  os  sacrum  and 
os  coccygis.  Internally  it  is  invested  by  a 
smooth  membrane  called  peritoneum,  and 
externally  by  muscles  and  common  integu- 
ments. 

In  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  are  con- 
tained, 

1.  Anteriorly  and  laterally. 

1.  The  epiploon.  2.  The  stomach.  3.  The 
large  and  small  intestines.  4.  The  me- 
sentery. 5,  The  lacteal  vessels.  6.  The 
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pancreas.  7.  The  spleen.  8.  The  liver 
and  gall-bladder. 

2,  Posteriorly,  without  the  peritoneum,  are, 

1.  The  kidneys.  2.  The  supra-renal 

glands.  3.  The  ureters.  4.  The  receptaeu- 
lum  chyli.  5.  The  descending  aorta.  6. 
The  ascending  vena  cava. 

3.  Inferiorly  in  the  pelvis,  and  without  the 
peritoneum. 

In  men,  1.  The  urinary  bladder.  r2.  The 
spermatic  vessels.  3.  The  intestinum  rec- 
tum. 

In  women,  beside  the  urinary  bladder 
and  intestinum  rectum,  there  are, 

1.  The  uterus.  2.  The  four  ligaments  of 
the  uterus.  3.  The  two  ovaria.  4.  The 
two  Fallopian  tubes.  5.  The  vagina. 

The  fore  part  of  this  cavity,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  is  covered  with  muscles  and 
common  integuments,  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  the  navel.  It  is  this  part  of  the 
body  which  is  properly  called  abdomen  ; it 
is  distinguished,  by  anatomists,  into  regions. 

The  posterior  part  of  the  abdomen  is 
called  the  loins,  and  the  sides  the  Epicolic 
regions. 

Abdominal  Hernia.  See  Hernia  abdomi - 
nulis. 

Abdominal  muscles.  See  Muscles. 
Abdominal  ring.  See  Annulus  Abdominis. 
Abdominal  regions.  See  Regions. 
Abducens  Labiorum.  A name  given 
by  Spigelius  to  the  levator  anguli  oris.  See 
Levator  anguli  oris. 

Abducent  nerves.  See  Nervi  abducent es. 
Abducent  muscles.  See  Abductor. 
Abductio.  (From abduco, to  drawaway.) 
A species  of  fracture,  when  a bone  is  divided 
transversely  near  a joint,  so  that  each  part 
recedes  from  the  other.  In  Coelius  Aureli- 
anus  it  signifies  a strain  ; and  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  causes  of  ischiadic  and  psoadic 
pains. 

Abductor.  (From  abduco,  to  draw 
away.)  Abducens.  A name  given  to  those 
muscles  whose  office  is  to  pull  back  or  draw 
the  member  to  which  it  is  affixed  from  some 
other,  as  the  abductor  pollicis  draws  the 
thumb  from  the  fingers.  Their  antagonists 
are  ealle$  adductores,  or  adductors. 

Abductor  auricularis.  See  Postenor  auris. 
Abductor  auris.  See  Posterior  auris. 
Abductor  brevis  alter.  See  Abductor  pol- 
licis mantis. 

ABDUCTOR  INDICIS  MANUS. 

Abductor  of  Douglas.  Semi-interosseus  indi- 
cts of  Winslow.  Abductor  indicis  of  Cow* 
per. 

An  internal  interosseous  muscle  of  the 
fore-finger,  situated  on  the  hand.  It  arises 
from  the  superior  part  of  the  metacarpal 
bone,  and  the  os  trapezium,  on  its  inside, 
by  a fleshy  beginning,  runs  towards  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  fore  finger,  ad- 
heres to  it,  and  is  connected  by  a broad 
tendon  to  the  superior  part  of  the  first  pha- 
smx  of  the  fore-finger.  Sometimes  it  arises 


by  a double  tendon.  Its  use  is  to  draw  the 
fore-finger  from  the  rest,  towards  the 
thumb,  and  to  bend  it  somewhat  tow  ards  the 
palm. 

ABDUCTOR  INDICIS  PEDIS.  An 
internal  interosseous  muscle  of  the  fore-toe, 
which  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy,  by  two 
origins,  from  the  root  of  the  inside  of  the 
metatarsal  bone  of  the  fore-toe,  from  the 
outside  of  the  root  of  the  metatarsal  bone 
of  the  great-toe,  and  from  the  os  cuneiforme 
internum,  and  is  inserted  tendinous  into  the 
inside  of  the  root  of  the  first  joint  of  the 
fore-toe.  Its  use  is  to  pull  the  fore-toe  in- 
wards, from  the  rest  of  the  small  toes. 

Abductor  longus  pollicis  mantis.  See  Ex* 
tensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis  mantis. 

ABDUCTOR  MEDII  DIGITI  PE- 
DIS. An  interosseous  muscle  of  the  foot, 
which  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy,  from  the 
inside  of  the  root  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of 
the  middle  toe  internally,  and  is  inserted 
tendinous  into  the  inside  of  the  root  of  the 
first  joint  of  the  middle  toe.  Its  use  is  to 
pull  the  middle  toe  inwards. 

ABDUCTOR  MINIMI  DIGITI  MA- 
NUS. Carpophalangien  du  petit  doigt  of 
Dumas.  Extensor  tertii  internodii  minimi 
digiti  of  Douglas.  Hypothenar  minor  of 
Winslow. 

A muscle  of  the  little  finger,  situated  or 
the  hand.  It  arises  fleshy  from  the  pisif  orm 
bone,  and  from  that  part  of  the  ligamentum 
carpi  annulare  next  it,  and  is  inserted,  ten- 
dinous, into  the  inner  side  of  the  upper  end 
of  the  first  bone  of  the  little  finger.  Its  use 
is  to  draw  the  little  finger  from  the  rest. 

ABDUCTOR  MINIMI  DIGITI  PE- 
DIS. Calcaneo-phalangien  du  petit  doigt 
of  Dumas.  Adductor  of  Douglas.  Para- 
thenar  major  of  Winslow,  by  whom  this 
muscle  is  divided  into  two,  Parathenar  ma- 
jor and  metatarseus.  Adductor  minimi  di- 
giti of  Cowper. 

A muscle  of  the  little  toe,  which  arises 
tendinous  and  fleshy,  from  the  semicircular 
edge  of  a cavity  on  the  inferior  part  of  the 
protuberance  of  the  os  calcis,  and  from  the 
rest  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  root  of  the  first- 
joint  of  the  little  toe  externally.  Its  use  is 
to  bend  the  little  toe,  and  its  metatarsal 
bone,  downwards,  and  to  draw  the  little 
toe  from  the  rest. 

Abductor  ocutr.  Adductor  of  Doug- 
las and  Winslow.  Orbito-intus-scleroti - 

den,  orbito-extus-scleroticien  of  Dumas. 
Rectus  adducens  oculi  of  Albinus.  lndigna- 
torius,  or  the  scornful  muscle.  Adducens , 
Iracundus.  See  Rectus  extemus  oculi. 

ABDUCTOR  POLLICIS  MANUS; 
Scaphosus-phalanginien  du  pouce  of  Dumas. 
Adductor  pollicis  mantis,  and  Adductor  brevis 
alter  of  A lbinus.  Adductor  thenar  Riolani 
of  Douglas,  (the  adductor  brevis  alter  of 
Albinus  is  the  inner  portion  of  this  muscle.) 
Adductor  pollicis  of  Cowper. 
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A muscle  of  the  thumb,  situated  on  the 
hand.  It  arises  by  a broad  tendinous 
and  fleshy  beginning,  from  the  ligamentum 
carpi  annulare , and  from  the  os  trapezium , 
and  is  inserted  tendinous  into  the  outer  side 
of  the  root  of  the  first  bone  of  the  thumb. 
Its  use  is  to  draw  the  thumb  from  the  fin- 
gers. 

ABDUCTOR  POLLICIS  PEDIS. 
Calcaneo-phalangien  du  pouce  of  Dumas. 
Abductor  of  Douglas.  Thenar  of  Winslow. 
Abductor  pollicis  of  Cowper. 

A muscle  of  the  great  toe,  situated  on  the 
foot.  It  arises  fleshy,  from  the  inside  of 
the  root  of  the  protuberance  of  the  os  cal- 
cis,  where  it  forms  the  heel,  and  tendinous 
from  the  same  bone,  where  it  joins  the  os 
naviculare ; and  is  inserted  tendinous  into 
the  internal  sesamoid  bone  and  root  of  the 
first  joint  of  the  great  toe.  Its  use  is  to 
pull  the  great  toe  from  the  rest. 

ABDUCTOR  TERTII  DIGITI  PE- 
DIS. An  interosseous  muscle  of  the  foot, 
that  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the 
inside  and  the  inferior  part  of  the  root  of  the 
metatarsal  bone  of  the  third  toe  ; and  is  in- 
serted tendinous  into  the  inside  of  the  root 
of  the  first  joint  of  the  third  toe.  Its  use  is 
to  pull  the  third  toe  inwards. 

ABEB^Eos.(From  a,  neg.and  /2(=£c«5?,firm.) 
Abebceus.  Weak,  infirm,  unsteady.  A term 
made  use  of  by  Hippocrates  de  Signis. 

A be  b^eus.  See  Abebceos. 

Abelmoschus.  (Arabian.)  Granummos- 
chi.  Moschus  Arahum.  JEgyptia  moschata. 
Bamia  moschata.  Alcea.  Alcea  Indica. 
Alcea  JEgytiaca  villosa.  Abrette.  Abel - 
mosch.  Abelmusk.  The  seeds  of  a plant 
called  the  musk  mallow,  which  have  the  fla- 
vour of  musk.  The  plant  Hibiscus  abcl- 
moschus  of  Linnaeus,  is  indigenous  in  Egypt, 
and  in  many  parts  of  both  the  Indies.  The 
best  comes  from  Martinico.  By  the  Ara- 
bians the  seeds  are  esteemed  cordial,  and 
are  mixed  with  their  coffee,  to  which  they 
impart  their  fragrance.  In  this  country 
they  are  used  by  the  perfumers. 

Abelmosch.  See  Abelmoschus. 

Abelmusk.  See  Abelmoschus. 

Aberratio.  (From  ab  and  erro , to  wander 
from.)  Lusus  natures.  Dislocation. 

Abessi.  (Arabian.)  Filth.  The  alvine  ex- 
crements. 

Abesum.  Quick  lime. 

Abevacuatio,  (From  ab,  dim.  and  eva- 
cuo , to  pour  out.)  A partial  or  incomplete 
evacuation  of  the  peccant  humours,  either 
naturally  or  by  art. 

ABIES.  (From  abeo,  to  proceed,  because, 
it  rises  to  a great  height ; or  from  unioq,  a 
wild  pear,  the.  fruit  of  which  its  cones 
something  resemble.)  Elate  Therein.  The 
fir.  An  evergreen  tree.  Linnaeus  includes 
the  abies  in  the  genus  Pinus.  Botanists  have 
enumerated  several  species ; the  four  which 
follow,  are  the  principal  that  afford  mate- 
rials for  medicinal  use. 


1.  Pinus  Picea,  the  silver  fir-tree,  which 
affords  the  common  turpentine. 

2.  Pinus  abies  alba , the  Norway  spruce 
fir-tree,  which  yields  the  Burgundy  pitch. 

3.  Pinus  larix , the  common  white 
larch-tree,  from  which  is  obtained  the 
Venice  turpentine. 

4.  Pinus  sylvestris , the  Scotch  fir,  which 
yields  the  pix  liquida. 

Abies  Canadensis.  See  Balsamum  Ca - 
nadense. 

Abigeatus.  See  Abactus. 

Abiotos.  (From  «,  neg.  and  &tou>,  to  live.) 
A name  given  to  hemlock,  from  its  dead 
qualities.  See  Conium. 

Ablactatio.  (From  ab,  from,  and  lac9 
milk.)  Ablactation.  The  weaning  of  a 
child  from  the  breast. 

Ablatio.  (From  affero,  to  take  away.) 
The  taking  away  from  the  body  whatever 
is  useless  or  hurtful ; it  comprehends  all 
kinds  of  evacuations.  Sometimes  it  signi- 
fies the  subtraction  of  a part  of  the  diet, 
with  a medical  view  ; and  sometimes  it  ex- 
presses the  interval  betwixt  two  fits  of  a 
fever,  or  the  time  of  remission. 

Chemical  ablation  is  the  removal  of  any 
thing  that  is  eitherfinished  or  else  no  longer 
necessary  in  a process. 

Abluentia.  ( Abluentia , sc.  medicament  a , 
from  abluo,  to  wash  away.)  Abstergents. 
Abluents . Medicines  which  were  formerly 
supposed  to  purify  or  cleanse  the  blood. 

ABLUTION.  (From  abluo,  to  wash  off.) 
A washing  or  cleansing  either  of  the  body 
or  the  intestines. 

In  chemistry  it  signifies  the  purifying  of 
a body,  by  repeated  effusions  of  a proper 
liquor. 

Aboit.  An  obsolete  term  of  Arabic  ex- 
traction, for  white  lead. 

Abolitio.  (From  aboleo,  to  destroy.)  The 
separation  or  destruction  of  diseased  parts. 

ABORTION.  ( Abortio , from  aborior , to 
be  steril.)  Aborsus.  Amblosis.  Diaphthora . 
Ectrosis.  Exambloma . Examblosis.  Apo - 
pallesis.  Apopalsis.  Apophthora. 

Miscarriage,  or  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus 
from  the  uterus,  before  the  seventh  month, 
after  which  it  is  called  premature  labour. 
It  most  commonly  occurs  between  the 
eighth  and  eleventh  weeks  of  pregnancy, 
but  may  happen  at  a later  period.  In  ear- 
ly gestation,  the  ovum  sometimes  comes  off 
entire;  sometimes  the  foetus  is  fii'st  ex- 
pelled, and  the  placenta  afterwards.  It  is 
preceded  by  flooding,  pains  in  the  back, 
loins,  and  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  eva- 
cuation of  the  water,  shiverings,  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  nausea,  anxiety,  syncope, 
subsiding  of  the  breasts  and  belly,  pain  in 
the  inside  of  the  thighs,  opening  and  mois- 
ture of  the  os  tincae. 

Abortives.  ( Abortiva,$c . medicamenta  ; 
from  aborior , to  be  steril.)  Amblotica. 
Ecbolica. 

Medicines  capable  of  occasioning  an 
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abortion,  or  miscarriage,  in  pregnant  wo- 
men. It  is  now  generally  believed,  that 
the  medicines  which  produce  a miscarriage, 
effect  it  by  their  violent  action  on  the  sys- 
tem, and  not  by  any  specific  action  on  the 
womb. 

Abrasa.  (From  abrado,  to  shave  off.) 
Ulcers  attended  with  abrasion  of  part  of 
their  substance. 

ABRASION.  ( Abrasio , from  abrado,  to 
tear  off.)  This  word  is  generally  employed 
to  signify  the  destruction  of  the  natural 
mucus  of  any  part,  as  the  stomach,  intes- 
tines, urinary  bladder,  &c.  It  is  also  ap- 
plied to  any  part  slightly  torn  away  by  at- 
trition, as  the  skin,  &c. 

Abrathan.  Corrupted  from  abrotanum, 
southernwood.  See  Abrotanum . 

Abrette.  See  Abehnoschus. 

Abric.  An  obsolete  Arabic  term  for 
sulphur. 

Arroma.  (From  neg.  et  food; 

i.  e.  not  fit  to  be  eaten.)  A tree  of  New 
South  Wales,  which  yields  a gum. 

ABROTANUM.  (A^sTavsv,  from  a,  neg. 
and  mortal;  because  it  never  de- 

cays : or  from  aC^o?,  soft,  and  r ovog,  exten- 
sion ; from  the  delicacy  of  its  texture.) 
Common  southernwood.  Abrotanum  mas. 

Artemisia  fruticosa,  of  Linnaeus  :—foliis 
seiaceis  ramosissimis.  Class,  Syngenesia. 
Order,  Polygamia  superflua.  A plant  pos- 
sessed of  a strong  and,  to  most  people,  an 
agreeable  smell;  a pungent,  bitter,  and 
somewhat  nauseous  taste.  It  is  supposed 
to  stimulate  the  whole  system,  hut  more 
particularly  the  uterus.  It  is  very  rarely 
used  unless  by  way  of  fomentation,  with 
which  intention  the  leaves  are  directed. 

Abrotanum  mas.  See  Abrotanum. 

Abrotonites.  (From  abrotanum .)'  A 
wine  mentioned  by  Dioscorides,  impreg- 
nated with  abrotanum,  or  southernwood,  in 
the  proportion  of  about  one  hundred  ounces 
of  the  dried  leaves,  to  about  seven  gallons 
of  must. 

Abscedentia.  (From  abscedo , to  sepa- 
rate.) Decayed  parts  of  the  body,  which, 
in  a morbid  state,  are  separated  from  the 
sound. 

ABSCESS.  (From  abscedo,  to  depart; 
.because  parts,  which  were  before  contigu- 
ous, become  separated,  or  depart  from  each 
other.)  Abscessio.  Abscessus.  Imposthuma. 

A collection  of  pus  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, or  in  the  viscera,  or  in  bones,  pre- 
ceded by  inflammation. 

Abscission.  (Abscissio ; from  ab,  and 
scindo,  to  cut.)  Apocope.  The  taking  away 
some  morbid,  or  other  part,  by  an  edged 
instrument.  The  abscission  of  the  prepuce 
makes  what  we  call  circumcision.  Ab- 
scission is  sometimes  used  by  medical  wri- 
ters to  denote  the  sudden  termination  of  a 
disease  in  death,  before  it  arrives  at  its  de- 
cline. Celsus  frequently  uses  the  term 
abscissa  vex  to  express  a loss  of  voice. 


ABSINTHIUM,  (a^v&gv,  from  a,  neg. 
and  ^iv0o?,  pleasant : so  called  from  the 
disagreeableness  of  the  taste.)  A genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Syn- 
genesia.  Order,  Polygamia  superflua . 
Wormwood. 

Absinthium  commune.  See  Absin - 
tkium  vulgare. 

Absinthium  maritimum.  Sea  worm- 
wood, falsely  called  in  our  markets,  Roman 
wormwood.  Artemisia  maritima. 

Absinthium  Ponticum  of  Linnaeus  :—foliis 
multipartite , tomentosis  racemis  cernuisflos- 
culis  fcemineis  ternis.  This  plant  grows 
plentifully  about  the  sea-shore,  and  in 
salt  marshes.  The  specific  differences  be- 
tween it  and  the  common  wormwood,  ab- 
sinthium vulgare,  are  very  evident.  Its  taste 
and  smell  are  considerably  less  unpleasant 
than  those  of  the  common  wormwood,  and 
even  the  essential  oil,  which  contains  the 
whole  of  its  flavour  concentrated,  is  some- 
what less  ungrateful,  and  the  watery  ex- 
tract somewhat  less  bitter  than  those  of 
the  common  wormwood.  Hence  it  is  pre- 
ferred, in  those  cases  where  the  Artemisia 
absinthium  is  supposed  to  be  too  unplea- 
sant for  the  stomach.  A conserve  of  the 
tops  of  this  plant  is  directed  by  the  Lon- 
don Pharmacopoeia. 

Absinthium  Ponticum.  See  Absinthium 
maritimum. 

Absinthium  vulgare.  Common  worm- 
wood. Falsely  called  in  our  markets  Ab- 
sinthium Romunum , or  Roman  wormwood. 
Absinthium  Ponticum  of  Dioscorides  and 
Pliny.  Murray. 

Artemisia  Absinthium  of  Linnaeus  :—foliis 
composite  multifidis,  floribus  subglobosis 
pcndulis : receptaculo  villoso.  Class,  Syn- 
gcnum.  Order,  Polygamia  superflua.  This 
plant  is  a native  of  Britain,  and  grows  about 
rubbish,  rocks,  and  sides  of  roads.  The 
leaves  of  wormwood  have  a strong  disagree- 
able smell:  their  taste  is  nauseous,  and  so 
intensely  bitter  as  to  be  proverbial.  The 
flowers  are  more  aromatic  and  less  bitter 
than  the  leaves,  and  the  roots  dicover  an 
aromatic  warmth,  without  bitterness.  This 
species  of  wormwood  may  be  considered 
the  principal  of  the  herbaceous  bitters. 
Its  virtus , in  the  words  of  Bergius,  is  anti- 
putredinosa,  antacida,  anthelminthica,  re- 
solvens,  tonica,  spasmodica.  And,  although 
it  is  now  chiefly  employed  with  a view  to 
the  two  last-mentioned  qualities,  yet  we 
are  told  of  its  good  effects  in  a great  varie- 
ty of  diseases,  as  intermittent  fevers,  hypo- 
chondriasis, obstructions  of  the  liver  and 
spleen,  gout, calculi,  scurvy,  dropsy,  worms, 
&c.  See  Woodville’s  Medical  Botany. 
Cullen  thinks  it  is  possessed  of  a narcotic 
power,  and  that  there  is  in  every  bitter, 
when  largely  employed,  a power  of  destroy- 
ing the  sensibility  and  irritability  of  the 
nervous  power. 

Externally,  wormwood  is  used  in  discu* 
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tient  and  antiseptic  fomentations.  This 
plant  may  be  taken  in  powder,  but  it  is 
more  commonly  preferred  in  infusion.  The 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  directs  a tincture 
of  the  flowers,  which  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Cullen,  a light  and  agreeable  bitter, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a strong  impregna- 
tion of  the  wormwood. 

Absorbing  vessels.  See  Absorbents. 

ABSORBENTS.  Absorbentiu. 

1.  Small,  delicate,  transparent  vessels, 
which  take  up  any  fluid  from  the  surface 
of  the  body,  or  of  any  cavity  in  it,  and 
carry  it  to  the  thoracic  duct,  to  be  mixed 
with  the  blood.  They  are  denominated  ac- 
cording to  the  liquids  which  they  convey, 
lacteals  and  lymphatics.  See  Lacteals  and 
Lymphatics. 

2.  Medicines  are  so  termed,  which  have 
no  acrimony  in  themselves,  and  destroy 
acidities  in  the  stomach  and  bowels  ; such 
are  calcined  magnesia,  prepared  chalk, 
oyster-shells,  crab’s  claws,  &c. 

ABSORPTION. (From  absorbeo , to  suck 
up.)  A function  in  an  animated  body,  ar- 
ranged by  physiologists  under  the  head  of 
natural  actions.  It  signifies  the  taking  up  of 
substances  applied  to  the  mouths  of  absorb- 
ing vessels : thus  the  nutritious  part  of  the 
food  is  absorbed  from  the  intestinal  canal 
by  the  lacteals  : thus  mercury  is  taken  into 
the  system  by  the  lymphatics  of  the  skin, 
&c.  The  principle  by  which  this  function 
takes  place,  is  a power  inherent  in  the 
mouths  of  the  absorbents,  a vis  insita,  de- 
pendent on  the  degree  ofirritability  of  their 
internal  membrane  by  which  they  contract 
and  propel  their  contents  forwards. 

Abstentio.  Caelius  Aurelianus  uses  this 
word,  to  express  a suppression,  or  reten- 
tion. Thus,  abstentio  stercorum , a retention 
of  the  excrements,  which  he  mentions  as  a 
symptom  very  frequent  ill  a satyriasis.  In 
a sense  somewhat  different,  he  uses  the 
word  abstenta,  applying  it  to  the  pleura, 
where  he  seems  to  mean,  that  the  humour  of 
the  inflamed  pleura  is  prevented,  by  the 
adjacent  bones,  from  extending  itself. 

ABSTERGENTS.  ( Abstergentia , scilicet 
medicamenta ; from  abstergo , to  cleanse 
away.)  Lotions,  or  any  application  that 
cleanses  or  clears  away  foulness.  The  term 
is  seldom  employed  by  modern  writers. 

Abstraction.  (From  abstraho , to  draw 
away.)  A terra  employed  by  chymists  in 
the  process  of  humid  distillation,  to  signify 
that  the  fluid  body  is  again  drawn  off  from 
the  solid,  which  it  ha  I dissolved. 

Aestractitius.  (From  abstraho , to  draw 
away.)  Native  spirit,  not  produced  by 
fermentation. 

Absus.  An  obsolete  term  for  the  Egyp- 
tian lotus. 

Abvacuatio.  (From  abvacuo , to  empty.) 
Local  or  morbid  discharge.  A large  eva- 
cuation of  any  fluid,  as  of  blood  from  a ple- 
thoric person. 


Acaca.  (From  a,  neg.  and  xaxo?,  bad.) 
Diseases  which  are  rather  troublesome  than 
dangerous. 

ACACIA.  (Axajutt,  from  ax,a.?a>,  to  shar- 
pen.) The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in 
the  Lirmaean  system.  The  Egyptian  thorn. 

Acacia  Germanica.  Acacia  nostras. 
German  acacia,  or  the  German  black-thorn 
or  sloe-tree.  Acacia  nostras.  Succus  pruni 
sylvestris.  The  inspissated  juice  of  the 
German  wild  sloe,  prunus  spinosa,  or  prunus 
sylvestris  spinosa  of  Linnaeus;  now  fallen  into 
disuse. 

ACACItE  GUMMT.  Gummi  acanthi - 
num.  Gummi  thebaicum.  Gummi  scorpio - 
nis.  Gum-lamac.  Gummi  senega , or  senis 
ca.  Acacia  gum,  or  gum-arabic.  The 
gum  of  the  Egyptian  thorn. 

Acacia  vera,  of  Wildenow  : — spinis  stipu- 
laribus  patentibus , foliis  bipinnatis : partiar 
libus  extimis  gland ula  intertinctis,  spicisglo- 
bosis  pedunculatis.  Cairo  and  Alexandria 
were  the  principal  marts  for  gum-arabic, 
till  the  Dutch  introduced  the  gum  from  Se- 
negal into  Europe,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  which  now 
supplies  the  greater  part  of  the  vast  con- 
sumption of  this  article. 

The  tree  which  yields  the  Senegal  gum, 
grows  abundantly  on  the  sands,  along  the 
whole  of  the  Barbary  coast,  and  particu- 
larly about  the  river  Senegal.  There  are  se- 
veral species,  some  of  which  yield  a red 
astringent  juice,  but  others  afford  only  a 
pure,  nearly  colourless,  insipid  gum,  which 
is  the  great  article  of  commerce.  These 
trees  are  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet 
high,  with  thorny  branches.  The  gum 
makes  its  appearance  about  the  middle  of 
November,  when  the  soil  has  been  tho- 
roughly saturated  with  periodical  rains. 
The  gummy  juice  is  seen  to  Ooze  through 
the  trunk  and  branches,  and,  in  about  a 
fortnight,  it  hardens  into  roundish  drops, 
of  a yellowish  white,  which  are  beautifully 
brilliant  where  they  are  broken  off,  and 
entirely  so  when  held  in  the  mouth  for  a 
short  time,  to  dissolve  the  outer  surface. 
No  clefts  are  made,  nor  any  artificial  means 
used  by  the  Moors,  to  solicit  the  flow  of  the 
gum.  The  lumps  of  gum-senegal  are  usual- 
ly about  the  size  of  partridge  eggs,  and  the 
harvest  continues  about  six  weeks.  This 
gum  is  a very  wfiiolesome  and  nutritious  food ; 
thousands  of  the  Moors  supporting  them- 
selves entirely  upon  it  during  the  time  of  har- 
vest. About  six  ounces  is  sufficient  to  sup- 
port a man  for  a day ; and  it  is  besides,  mixed 
with  milk, animal  broths,  and  other  victuals. 

The  gum-arabic,  or  that  which  comes 
directly  from  Egypt  and'  the  Levant, 
only  differs  from  the  gum-senegal  in  being  of 
a lighter  colour,  and  in  smaller  lumps  ; and 
it  is  also  somewhat  more  brittle.  In  all 
other  respects,  the  two  resemble  each  other 
perfectly. 

Gum-ai  abic  is  neither  soluble  in  spirit  nor 
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in  oil ; but,  in  twice  its  quantity  of  water,  it 
dissolves  into  a mucilaginous  fluid,  of  the 
consistence  of  a thick  syrup,  and  in  this 
state  answers  many  useful  pharmaceutical 
purposes,  by  rendering  oily,  resinous,  and 
pinguious  substances  miscible  with  water. 
The  glutinous  quality  of  gum-arabic  renders 
it  preferable  to  other  gums  and  mucilages 
as  a demulcent  in  coughs,  hoarsenesses,  and 
other  catarrhal  affections.  It  is  also  very 
generally  employed  in  ardor  urinse,  diar- 
rhoeas, and  calculous  complaints. 

Acacia  Indica.  See  Tamarindus  Indica . 

Acacia  nostras.  See  Acacia  Germanica. 

Acacia  Vera.  Acacia  veravel.  Succus 
acacicE  verce. 

1.  The  expressed  juice  of  the  immature 
pods  of  the  tree  called  Acacia  vera  by 
Wildenow,  and  Mimosa  Nilotica  by  Lin- 
nzeus.  This  inspissated  juice  is  brought 
from  Egypt  in  roundish  masses,  wrapped 
up  in  thin  bladders.  It  is  considered  as 
a mild  astringent  medicine.  The  Egyptians 
give  it,  in  spitting  of  blood,  in  the  quan- 
tity of  a drachm,  dissolved  in  any  conveni- 
ent liquor,  and  repeat  this  dose  occasion- 
ally. The^  likewise  employ  it  in  collyria, 
for  strengthening  the  eyes,  and  in  gar- 
gles, for  quincies.  It  is  now  seldom  used 
as  a medicine,  being  superseded  by  the 
Use  of  catechu,  or  terra  japcnica. 

The  inspissated  juice  of  the  unripe  sloe 
is  usually  sold  for  the  Egyptian  acacia. 

2.  The  systematic  name  of  the  true  aca- 
cia or  Egyptian  thorn : the  tree  which  af- 
fords the  gum-arabic.  See  Acacia  gummi. 

Acacia  veravel.  See  Acacia  vera. 

Acacia  Zeylonica.  Logwood.  See 
Lignum  Campechianum. 

Acalai.  (Arab.)  Common  salt,  or  mu- 
riate of  soda. 

Acalcum.  Tin. 

Acamatos.  (From  a,  neg.  and  xafxcu,  to 
weary.)  A perfect  rest  of  the  muscles. 

Acanor.  (Hebrew.)  A chemical  furnace. 

Acantha.  (Aa.xa.vQtt,  from  axn,  a point.) 
A thorn,  or  any  thing  pointed,  as  the  skin, 
or  spina  dorsi. 

Acanthabolus.  (From  axavQa,  a them, 
and  to  cast  out.)  An  instrument,  cr 

forceps,  for  taking  out  or  removing  thorns, 
or  whatever  may  stick  in  the  flesh.  Paulas 
JEgineta. 

Acanthe.  The  name  of  the  artichoke  in 
antient  authors. 

Acantiiinum.  (From  axavQa,  a thorn.) 
Gum-arabic  was  so  called  because  it  is  pro- 
duced from  a thorny  tree. 

Acanthulus.  (From  axavQa,  a thorn.)  A 
surgical  instrument  to  draw  out  thorns  or 
splinters,  or  to  remove  any  extraneous 
matter  from  wounds. 

ACANTHUS.  (AxavQoq,  from  axavQa,  a 
thorn;  so  named  from  being  rough  and 
prickly.)  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Didynamia. 


Order,  Angiospennia.  Bear’s  breech. 
Brank-ursine. 

Acanthus  mollis.  (AjcavSo;,  from  axavQa, 
a thorn ; so  named  from  its  rough  and 
prickly  surface.)  Bear’s-breech  or  Branck- 
ursine.  Acanthus  mollis,  foliis  sinuatis  iner- 
mibus  of  Linnaeus.  Branca  ursina  of  the 
shops.  The  leaves  and  root  abound  with  a 
mucilage,  which  is  readily  extracted  by 
boiling  or  infusion.  The  roots  are  the  most 
mucilaginous.  Where  this  plant  is  common, 
it  is  employed  for  the  same  purposes  to 
which  althaea  and  other  vegetables  posses- 
sing similar  qualities  are  applied  among  us. 
ItisAkfien  into  disuse.  The  herb-women 
too  often  sell  the  leaves  of  helleboraster  or 
'Sear’s  foot  and  of  spondylium  or  cow’s  par- 
snip for  the  bear’s-breech. 

Acapnon.  (From  a , priv.  and  xamoq, 
smoke.)  Common  wild  marjoram.  Un- 
smoked honey. 

Acarus.  (From  axap,  small.)  An  insect 
which  breeds  in  the  skin. 

Acatalepsia.  (From  a,  neg.  and  xar a- 
XafjtCavw,  to  apprehend.)  Uncertainty  in  the 
prognostication  or  judgment  of  diseases. 

Acatalis.  (From  a,  neg.  and  xarsa3? to 
want.)  The  juniper,  named  from  the  abun- 
dance of  its  seeds. 

Acataposis.  (From  a,  neg.  and  xurairiw, 
to  swallow.)  Difficult  deglutition. 

AcASTATos.(From  a,  neg.  and  xaQurv/ut,  to 
determine.)  Inconstant. 

1.  Fevers  are  so  called  which  are  anoma- 
lous in  their  appearance  and  irregular  in 
their  paroxysms. 

2.  Turbid  urine  without  sediment. 

Acazdir.  Tin. 

ACCELERATOR  URINjE.  (From  ac - 
celero , to  hasten  or  propel.)  Ejaculator 
Seminis.  Bulbo-syndesmo  caverneux  of  Du- 
mas. Bulbo  cavernosas  of  Winslow. 

A muscle  of  the  penis.  It  arises  fleshy 
from  the  sphincter  ani  and  membranous 
part  of  the  brethra,  and  tendinous  from 
the  crus , near  as  far  forwards  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  corpus  cavernosum  penis ; the 
inferior  fibres  run  more  transversely,  and 
the  superior  descend  in  an  oblique  di- 
rection. It  is  inserted  into  a line  in  the 
middle  of  the  bulbous  part  of  the  urethra, 
where  each  joins  with  its  fellow  ; by  which 
the  bulb  is  completely  closed.  The  use  of 
these  muscles  is  to  drive  the  urine  or  semen 
forward,  and  by  grasping  the  bulbous  part 
of  the  urethra , to  push  the  blood  towards 
its  corpus  cavernosum,  and  the  glands  by 
which  they  are  distended. 

Accession.  (From  accede,  to  approach.) 
The  approach  or  commencement  of  a dis- 
ease. A term  mostly  applied  to  a fever  which 
has  paroxysms  or  exacerbations  : thus  the 
accession  of  fever,  means  the  commence- 
ment or  approach  of  the  pyrexial  period. 

ACCESSOREI  OF  WILLIS.  (Acces- 
sorii , sc.  nervi,  from  accede,  to  approach  ; 
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having  connection  with  by  contact  or  ap- 
proach ; so  called  from  the  course  they 
take.)  The  name  given  by  Willis  to  two 
nerves  which  ascend,  one  on  each  side  from 
the  second,  fourth,  and  fifth  cervical  pairs 
of  nerves,  through  the  great  foramen  of  the 
occipital  bone,  and  pass  out  again  from 
the  cranium  through  the  foramina  lacera , 
with  the  par  vagum , to  be  distributed  on 
the  trapezius  muscle. 

Accessorius.  Being  connected  by  con- 
tact or  approach. 

Accessorius  lumbalis.  A muscle  of 
the  loins.  See  Saa'o-lumbalis. 

Accib.  An  obsolete  term  for  lead. 

Accipiter.  (From  accipio,  to  take.) 

1.  The  hawk  ; named  from  its  rapacity. 

2.  A bandage  which  was  put  over  the 
nose  ; so  called  from  its  likeness  to  the  claw 
of  a hawk,  or  from  the  tightness  of  its  grasp. 

Accipitrina.  (From  accipiter , the  hawk.) 
The  herb  hawk-weed,  which  Pliny  says  was 
so  called  because  hawks  are  used  to  scratch 
it,  and  apply  the  juice  to  their  eyes  to  pre- 
vent blindness. 

Acclivis.  A muscle  of  the  belly,  so 
named  from  the  oblique  ascent  of  its  fibres. 
See  Obliquus  ascendens  abdominis. 

Accoucheur.  A midwife. 

Accouchment.  The  act  of  delivery. 

Accretion.  (From  ad,  and  cresco , to  in- 
crease.) Nutrition,  growth. 

The  growing  together  of  the  fingers  or  toes. 

Accubatio.  (From  accumbo,  to  recline.; 
Childbed.  Reclining. 

Acedia.  (From  a,  priv.  and  jojS'oc,  care.) 
Carelessness,  neglect  in  the  application  of 
medicines.  Hippocrates  sometimes  uses 
this  word,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Glands, 
to  signify  fatigue  or  trouble. 

ACEPHALUS.  (ax E<j>aXof,  from  a,  priv. 
and  xe<pax»,  a head.)  A term  applied  to 
monsters  born  without  heads. 

ACER.  (Acer,  sharp ; because  of  the 
sharpness  of  its  juice.)  The  name  of  a ge- 
nus of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
Polygamia.  Order,  Monoecia. 

Acer  pseudoplatanus.  The  maple- 
tree,  falsely  called  sycamore.  It  is  also 
called  Platanus  traga.  This  tree  is  com- 
mon in  England,  though  not  much  used 
in  medicine.  The  juice,  if  drank  whilst 
fresh,  is  said  to  be  a good  antiscorbutic. 
All  its  parts  contain  a saccharine  fluid  ; 
and  if  the  root  or  branches  are  wounded 
in  the  spring,  a large  quantity  of  liquor  is 
discharged,  which  when  inspissated,  yields 
a brown  sort  of  sugar  and  syrup  like  mo- 
lasses. Large  quantities  of  this  sugar  are 
obtained  from  the  trees  in  New  England 
and  Canada,  and  is  much  used  in  France, 
where  it  is  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  Saccharum  Canudtnse  or  Sacchurum  Acer- 
num,  maple  sugar.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  all  Europe  might  be  supplied  from  the 
maples  of  America,  but  the  sugar  is  coarse 
and  ill  tasted. 


Aceratos.  (From  «,  neg.  and  i «§«»,  or  xs- 
gayw/ui,  to  mix.)  Unmixed,  uncorrupted. 
Is  applied  sometimes  to  the  humours  of  the 
body  by  Hippocrates.  Paulus  Aigineta 
mentions  a plaster  of  this  name. 

Acerb.  (Acerbus,  from  acer,  sharp.)  A 
species  of  taste  which  consists  in  a degree 
of  acidity,  with  an  addition  of  roughness  ; 
properties  common  to  many  immature 
fruits. 

Acerbitas.  Acidity.  Sourness. 

Acerides.  (From  a,  priv.  and  awgoc,  wax.) 
Soft  plasters  made  without  wax. 

Acescent.  Substances  which  readily  run 
into  the  acid  fermentation. 

Acesis.  (From  clkso/xai,  to  cure.) 

1.  A remedy  or  cure. 

2.  The  herb  water-sage,  so  called  from  its 
supposed  healing  qualities. 

Acesta.  (From  to  cure.)  Distem- 

pers which  are  easily  cured. 

Acestis.  Borax.  See  Boras  sodcc. 

Acestoris.  (From  aMopai,  to  cure.)  It 
strictly  signifies  a female  physician,  and  is 
used  for  a midwife. 

Acestrides.  A midwife. 

ACETABULUM.  (From  acetum,  vine- 
gar ; so  called  because  it  resembles  the 
acetabulum , or  old  saucer,  in  which  vinegar 
was  held  for  the  use  of  the  table.)  A name 
given  by  Latin  writers  to  the  cup-like  cavity 
of  the  os  innominatum,  which  receives  the 
head  of  the  thigh-bone. 

ACETARIA.  (From  acetum,  vinegar  ; 
because  they  are  mostly  made  with  vinegar.) 
Sallads  or  pickles. 

ACETAS.  An  acetate.  A salt  is  so  called 
in  the  new  chemical  nomenclature  ahd 
pharmacopoeias,  which  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  acetic  acid,  with  an  earthy 
metallic  or  alkaline  base.  Those  used  in 
medicine  are  the  acetat  of  ammonia,  lead, 
zinc,  and  potash. 

ACETAS  POTASStE.  Acetated  vege- 
table alkali.  Kali  acetatum.  Sal  Diureticus . 
Terra  foliata  tartari.  Sal  Sennerti. 

Take  of  subcarbonate  of  potash,  a pound 
and  a half.  Acetic  acid,  a gallon.  Mix 
them  together  in  a large  glass  vessel,  and 
having  evaporated  the  solution  to  half, 
over  the  fire,  add  gradually  as  much 
more  acetic  acid  as  may  be  necessary  for 
perfect  saturation.  Let  the  solution  bp 
further  reduced  to  one  half  by  evaporation, 
and  strain  it : then  by  means  of  a water- 
bath  evaporate  it,  so  that  on  being  removed 
from  the  fire,  it  shall  crystallize. 

The  acetate  of  potash  is  esteemed  as  a 
saline  diuretic  and  deobstruent.  It  is  given 
in  the  dose  of  from  gr.  x.  to  3ss.  three  times 
a day  in  any  appropriate  vehicle  against 
dropsies,  hepatic  obstructions,  and  the  like. 

ACETAS  AMMONLE.  Acetate  of  am- 
monia. A salt  composed  of  ammonia  and 
acetic  acid.  It  is  so  deliquescent,  that  it 
is  always  kept  in  the  fluid  state.  See  Liquor 
ammonias  acetatis. 
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ACETAS  PLUMBL  Acetate  of  lead. 
A metallic  salt  composed  of  lead  and  acetic 
acid.  See  Liquor  plumbi  aeetatis. 

Acetas  Zinci.  A metallic  salt  composed 
of  zinc  and  acetic  acid.  It  is  used  by  some 
as  an  astringent  against  inflammation  of 
the  eyes,  urethra,  and  vagina,  diluted  in 
the  same  proportion  as  the  sulphate  of  zinc. 

Acetatecl  vegetable  Alkali.  See  Acetas 
potassce. 

Acetated  volatile  Alkali.  See  Liquor  ace - 
tatis  ammonice. 

Acetic  Acid.  See  Acetum. 

Acetification.  A term  used  by  some 
chemists  to  denote  the  action  or  operation 
by  which  vinegar  is  made. 

Acetat  of  Potash.  See  Acetas  potasses. 

Acetat  of  Ammonia.  See  Liquor  ammonice 
aeetatis. 

Acetat  of  Zinc.  See  Acetas  Zinci. 

ACETOSA.  (From  acesco , to  be  sour.) 
Sorrel.  A genus  of  plants  in  some  systems 
of  botany. 

Acetosa  vulgaris.  Acetosa  pratensis. 
Acetosa  arvensis.  Sorrel;  sour-dock. 

Rumex  acetosus  o f Linnaeus:  —fo liis  oblon- 
gis  sagittatis , jioribus  diceceis.  Class,  Hex- 
andria.  Order,  Trigynia.  The  leaves  of 
this  plant  are  sour,  but  not  the  root,  which 
is  bitter.  It  grows  in  the  meadows  and 
common  fields. 

Acetosa  Rom  an  a.  Acetosa  rotundi- 
folia  hortensis.  Roman  or  garden  sorrel. 

Rumex  scuiatus  or  helveticus: — foliis  corda- 
io-hastdtis , ramis  divergentibus , floribus  her- 
maphrodite?,  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  common 
in  our  gardens  and  in  many  places  is  known 
by  the  culinary  name  of  Green-sauce. 

ACETOSELLA.  (From  acetosa,  sorrel ; 
from  the  acidity  of  its  leaves.)  Lyju- 
la.  Alleluja.  Wood-sorrel. 

Oxalis  acctocella,  of  Linnaeus  foliis  ter- 
yiatis,  scapo  unifioro,  jlore  albo,  capsulis  pen- 
tagons elasticis,  radice  squamoso-articulata. 
Class,  Decandria.  Order,  Pentagynia. — 
This  plant  grows  wild  in  the  woods,  and 
flowers  in  April  and  May.  The  leaves  are 
shaped  like  a heart,  standing  three  together 
on  one  staik.  The  acetosella  is  totally 
inodorous,  but  has  a giateful  acid  taste, 
on  which  account  it  is  used  in  sallads.  Its 
taste  is  more  agreeable  than  the  common 
sorrel,  and  approaches  nearly  to  that  of 
the  juice  oflemons,  or  the  acid  of  tartar, 
with  which  it  corresponds  in  a great  mea- 
sure in  its  medical  effects,  being  esteemed 
refrigerant,  antiscorbutic,  and  diuretic. 
It  is  recommended  by  Bersius,  in  inflam- 
matory, bilious,  and  putrid  fevers.  The  prin- 
cipal use  however  of  the  acetosella  is  to  allay 
inordinate  heat  and  to  quench  thirst;  for 
this  purpose,  a pleasant  whey  may  be  fo  rim- 
ed by  boiling  the  plant  in  milk,  which 
under  certain  circumstances  may  be  pre- 
ferable to  the  conserve  directed  by  the 
London  College,  though  an  extremely  grate- 
ful and  useful  mediyjie.  Many  have  em- 


ployed the  root  of  Lujula,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  its  beautiful  red  colour  rather  than 
for  its  superior  efficacy.  An  essential  salt 
is  prepared  from  this  plant,  known  by  the 
name  of  essential  salt  of  lemons,  and 
commonly  used  for  taking  ink-stains  out 
of  linen,  AVhat  is  sold  under  the  name  of 
essential  salt  of  lemons  in  this  country,  is 
said  by  some  to  consist  of  cream  of  tartar, 
with  the  addition  of  a small  quantity  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  leaves  of  sorrel  when  em- 
ployed externally  in  the  form  of  poultices, 
are  powerful  swppurants,  particularly  in  in- 
dolent scrofulous  humours. 

Acetous  Acid.  Distilled  vinegar.  See 
Acetum, 

Acetous  fermentation.  See  Fermentation , 

ACETUM.  (From  acer,  sour.)  Vinegar. 
A sour  liquor  obtained  from  many  vegetable 
substances  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and 
from  fermented  and  spirituous  liquors,  by 
exposing  them  to  heat  and  contact  with 
air  ; under  which  circumstances  they  under- 
go the  acid  fermentation, (see  Fer mentation ,) 
and  afford  the  liquor  caller!  vinegar. 

Wine  vinegar: — Let  any  quantity  of 
vinous  liquor  be  mixed  with  the  acid  and 
austere  stalks  of  the  vegetable  from  which 
wine  was  prepared.  The  whole  must  be 
frequently  stirred  and  either  exposed  to 
the  sun,  or  deposited  in  a warm  place : 
after  standing  a few  days  it  will  ferment, 
become  sour  and  in  a fortnight  it  will  be 
converted  into  vinegar. 

Cyder  vinegar,  may  be  made  by  ferment- 
ing new  cyder  with  the  must  of  apples,  in 
a warm  room,  or  in  the  open  air,  where  it 
should  be  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  in  the 
course  of  a week  or  nine  days  it  will  be  fit 
for  use. 

Another  method  of  preparing  vinegar  is 
that  published  by  M.  Heber:  it  consists  in 
exposing  a mixture  of  72  parts  of  water, 
and  4 of  rectified  malt  spirit  in  a tempera- 
ture of  from  70  to  80°  of  Fahrenheit,  for 
about  two  months,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  the  acetous  process  will  be  effected. 

Tarragon  vinegar  is  manufactured  by 
infusing  one  pound  of  the  leaves  of  that  ve- 
getable (which  has  been  gathered  a short 
time  before  it  flowers)  in  one  gallon  of  the 
best  vinegar,  for  the  space  of  14  days ; 
when  it  should  be  strained  through  a flan- 
nel bag ; and  a drachm  of  isinglass  dissol- 
ved in  cyder  must  then  be  added,  the  whole 
be  carefully  mixed  and  decanted  into  boG 
ties  for  a month.  Thus  the  liquor  will 
acquire  a most  exquisite  flavour ; it  will 
become  remarkably  fine  and  almost  colour- 
less. 

The  utility  of  vinegar  as  a condiment  for 
preserving  and  seasoning  both  animal  and 
vegetable  substances  in  various  articles 
of  food,  is  very  generally  known.  It  affords 
an  agreeable  beverage,  when  combined 
with  water  in  the  proportion  of  a table- 
spoonful of  the  former  to  half  a pint  of  the 
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latter.  It  is  often  employed  as  a medicine 
in  inflammatory  and  putrid  diseases,  when 
more  active  remedies  cannot  be  procured. 
Relief  has  likewise  been  obtained  in  hypo- 
chondriacal and  hysteric  affections,  in  vo- 
miting, fainting,  and  hiccough,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  vinegar  to  the  mouth.  If  this 
fluid  be  poured  into  vessels  and  placed  over 
the  gentle  heat  of  a lamp  in  the  apartments 
of  the  sick,  it  greatly  contributes  to  dis- 
perse foul  or  mephitic  vapours,  and  conse- 
quently to  purify  the  air. 

Also  as  an  external  application,  vi- 
negar proves  highly  efficacious  when  joined 
with  farinaceous  substances,  and  applied 
as  a cataplasm  to  sprained  joints;  it  also 
forms  an  eligible  lotion  for  inflammations  of 
the  surface,  when  mixed  with  alcohol  and 
water  in  about  equal  proportions.  Applied  to 
burns  and  scalds,  vinegar  is  said  to  be  highly 
serviceable  whether  there  is  a loss  of  sub- 
stance or  not,  and  to  quicken  the  exfolia- 
tion of  carious  bone.  (Gloucester Infirmary.) 
Mixed  with  an  infusion  of  sage,  or  with 
water,  it  forms  a popular  and  excellent 
gargle  for  an  inflamed  throat,  also  for  an 
injection  to  moderate  the  fluor  albus.  Ap- 
plied cold  to  the  nose  in  cases  of  haemor- 
rhage, also  to  the  loins  and  abdomen  in 
menorrhagia,  particularly  the  profluvia 
after  parturition,  it  is  said  to  be  very  ser- 
viceable. An  imprudent  use  of  vinegar  in- 
ternally is  not  without  considerable  incon- 
veniences. Large  and  frequent  doses  injure 
the  stomach,  coagulate  the  chyle,  and  pro- 
duce not  only  leanness,  but  an  atrophy. 
When  taken  to  excess  by  females,  to  reduce 
a corpulent  habit,  tubercles  in  the  lungs 
and  a consumption  have  been  the  conse- 
quence. 

Common  vinegar  consists  of  acetic  acid 
combined  with  a large  portion  of  water, 
and  with  this  are  in  solution  portions  of 
gluten,  mucilage,  sugar,  and  attractive  mat- 
ter from  which  it  derives  its  colour,  and  fre- 
quently some  of  the  vegetable  acids,  par- 
ticularly the  malic  and  the  tartaric. 

Distilled  with  a gentle  fire,  in  glass  ves- 
sels, so  long  as  tile  drops  fall  free  from 
empyreuma,  it  affords  the 

Acidum  aceticum. 

Take  of  vinegar,  a gallon. 

Distil  the  acetic  acid  in  a sand  bath,  from 
4 a glass  retort  into  a receiver  also  of  glass, 
and  kept  cold  ; throw  away  the  first  pint, 
and  keep  for  use  the  six  succeeding  pints, 
which  are  distilled  over. 

In  this  distillation,  the  liquor  should  be 
kept  moderately  boiling,  and  the  heat  should 
not  be  urged  too  far,  otherwise  the  distilled 
acid  will  have  an  empyreumatic  smell  and 
taste,  which  it  ought  not  to  possess.  If  the 
acid  be  prepared  correctly,  it  will  be  co- 
lourless, and  of  a grateful,  pungent,  peculiar 
acid  taste.  One  fluid-ounce  ought  to  dis- 
solve at  least  ten  grains  of  carbonate  of 


lime  (white  marble).  This  liquor  is  the 
acetum  distillatum  ; the  acidum  acetosum  of 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia  of 1787,  and  the 
acidum  aceticum  of  the  last  (1809). 

When  the  acid  of  vinegar  is  greatly  con- 
centrated, that  is,  deprived  of  its  water,  it 
becomes  the  radical  vinegar,  or 

Concentrated  acid  of  vinegar. 

Distilled  vinegar  may  be  concentrated 
by  freezing  : the  congelation  takes  place  at 
a temperature  below  28  degrees,  more  or 
less,  according  to  its  strength  ; and  the  con- 
gealed part  is  merely  ice,  leaving,  of  course, 
a stronger  acid.  If  it  be  exposed  to  a very 
intense  cold,  equal  to  38  degrees,  it  shoots 
into  crystals ; when  the  fluid  part  is  with- 
drawn, the  crystals  liquefy,  when  the  tem- 
perature rises,  and  the  liquid  is  limpid  as 
water,  extreffiely  strong,  and  has  a highly 
pungent  acetous  odour.  This  is  the  pure 
acid  of  the  vinegar,  any  foreign  matter  re- 
maining in  the  uncongealed  liquid. 

Other  methods  are  likewise  employed  to 
obtain  the  pure  and  concentrated  acid. 
The  process  of  Westendorf,  which  has  been 
often  followed,  is  to  saturate  soda  with 
distilled  vinegar,  obtain  the  acetate  by 
crystallization ; and  pour  upon  it,  in  a re- 
tort, half  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid.  By 
applying  heat,  the  acetic  acid  is  distilled 
over ; and,  should  there  be  any  reason  to 
suspect  the  presence  of  any  sulphuric  acid, 
it  may  be  distilled  a second  time,  from  a 
little  acetate  of  soda.  According  to 
Lowitz,  the  best  way  of  obtaining  this 
pure,  is  to  mix  three  parts  of  the  acetate  of 
soda  with  eight  of  supersulphate  of  potass  ; 
both  salts  being  perfectly  dry,  and  in  fine 
powder,  and  to  distil  from  this  mixture  in 
a retort,  with  gentle  heat. 

It  may  also  be  obtained  by  distilling  the 
verdigris  of  commerce,  with  a gentle  heat. 
The  concentrated  acid  procured  by  these 
processes,  was  supposed  to  differ  materially 
from  the  acetous  acid  obtained  by  distilling 
vinegar  ; the  two  acids  were  regarded  as  dif- 
fering in  their  degree  of  oxygenizement,  and 
were  afterwards  distinguished  by  the  names 
of  acetous  and  acetic  acids.  The  acid  dis- 
tilled from  verdigris  was  supposed  to  de  - 
rive a quantity  of  oxygen  from  the  oxide  of 
copper,  from  which  it  was  expelled.  The  ex- 
periments of  Adet  have,  however,  proved 
the  two  acids  to  be  identical  ; the  acetous 
acid,  therefore,  only  differs  from  the  acetic 
acid  in  containing  more  water,  rendering  it  a 
weaker  acid,  and  of  a less  active  nature. 

There  exists,  therefore,  only  one  acid  of 
vinegar,  which  is  the  acetic  ; and  its  com- 
pounds must  be  termed  acetates ; and  the 
salts  called  acelites  have  no  existence. 

Acetic  acid,  when  concentrated,  has  a 
fragrant  and,  at  the  same  time,  very  penc£ 
trating  smell,  irritating  the  nostrils  strong- 
ly. It  is  also  so  caustic,  as  to  inflame  the 
skin.  Its  acid  taste  is  strong,  even  when 
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diluted  with  water ; it  is  colourless,  and 
has  a specific  gravity  of  1,0626.  The  acid 
is  capable  of  congelation  ; when  it  forms 
foliated  arborescent  crystals,  it  is  very 
volatile ; its  odour  is  diffused  through  the 
atmosphere,  and,  when  exposed  to  it,  gra- 
dually becomes  weaker.  By  a moderate 
heat,  it  is  converted  into  vapour ; this  va- 
pour readily  catches  fire  on  the  approach  of 
a lighted  taper.  It  combines  with  water  in 
every  proportion;  and  it  combines  readily 
with  earthy,  metallic,  and  alkaline  bases, 
forming  salts,  winch  are  acetates. 

The  compounds  of  the  acid  of  vinegar, 
directed  to  be  used  by  the  new  London 
Pharmacopoeia,  are  acetum  col  chid,  ace  turn 
scilla , ceratmn  plumbi  superucetatis , liquor 
ammonia;  acetatis , liquor  plumbi  acctatis , 
liquor  plumbi  acetatis  dilutus , oxymel,  oxy- 
mel  scillce , potasses  acctas,  and  the  liquor 
amnionice  acetatis . 

Acetum  aromaticum.  Aromatic  vine- 
gar. A preparation  of  the  Edinburgh  phar- 
macopoeia, thought  to  be  an  improvement 
of  what  has  been  named  thieves  vinegar. 

“•  Take  of  the  dried  tops  of  rosemary  ; 

The  dried  leads  of  sage,  of  each  four 
ounces. 

Dried  lavender  flowers,  two  ounces. 

Cloves , .two  drachms  ; 

Distilled  vinegar,  eight  pounds. 

Macerate  for  seven  days,  and  strain  the 
expressed  juice  through  paper.”  Its  virtues 
are  antiseptic,  and  it  is  a useful  composi- 
tion to  smell  at  in  crowded  courts  of  jus- 
tice, hospitals,  Sic.  where  the  air  is  oilen- 
sive. 

Acetum  bistillatum.  See  Acetum. 

Acetum  scill.t:.  Lond.  Pharm.  Vinegar 
of  squills.  R.  Squills  recently  dried,  one 
pound;  vinegar,  six  pints;  proof  spirit, 
half  a pint.  Macerate  the  squills  with  the 
vinegar  in  a glass  vessel,  with  a gentle  heat 
for  twenty-four  hours ; then  express  the 
liquor  and  set  it  aside  until  the  fieces  sub- 
side. To  the  decanted  liquor  add  the  spirit. 
This  preparation  of  squills  is  employed  as 
an  attenuant,  expectorant,  and  diuretic, 
gutfc.  xv.  to  LX. 

Acn  e i r.  W ithout  hands. 

Achicolum.  By  this  word  Cselius  Au- 
relianus,  Acut.  lib.  iii.  cap.  17.  expresses 
the  fornix,  tholus,  or  sudatorium  of  the  an- 
lient  baths,  which  was  a hot  room  where 
they  used  to  sweat. 

ACHILLEA.  from  Achilles, 

who  is  said  to  have  made  his  tents  with  it,  or 
to  have  cured  Telaplms  with  it.)  The 
name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the  Lirmsean 
system.  Class,  Syngenesia.  Order,  Poly- 
gamiasuperjlua.  Milfoil. 

ACHILLEA  AGERATUM.  Balsamita 
feemina.  Euputovium  Mesues.  Maudlin  or 
Maudlin  tansev.  This  plant,  the  ageratum 
of  the  shops,  is  described  by  Linnaeus  as 
Achillea  foliis  lanceolatis , obtusis,  acuta- 


seiratis.  It  is  esteemed  in  some  countries 
as  anthelminthic  and  alterative,  and  is  given 
in  hepatic  obstructions.  It  possesses  the 
virtues  of  tansey. 

Achillcea  foliis pinnatis.  SeeGempi  verum. 

Achillea  millefolium.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  milfoil.  See  Millefolium . 

Achillcea  ptarmica.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  sneezewort.  See  Ptarmica. 

ACHILLIS  TENBO.  (So  called,  be- 
cause, as  fable  reports,  Thetis,  the  mother, 
of  Achilles,  held  him  by  that  part  when 
she  dipped  him  in  the  river  Styx,  to  make 
him  invulnerable.  Homer  describes  this 
tendon,  and  some  waiters  suppose  it  was 
thus  named  by  the  antients,  from  their 
custom  of  calling  every  thing  Achillean , 
that  had  any  extraordinary  strength  or  vir- 
tue. Others  say  it  was  named  from  its 
action  in  conducing  to  swiftness  of  pace, 
the  term  importing  so  much.)  The  strong 
and  powerful  tendon  which  is  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  gastrocnemius  and 
soleus  muscles,  aud  which  extends  along 
the  posterior  part  of  the  tibia  from  the  calf 
to  the  heel.  When  this  tendon  is  unfortu- 
nately cut  or  ruptured,  as  it  may  be,  in 
consequence  of  a violent  exertion,  or  spasm 
of  the  muscles,  of  which  it  is  a continuation, 
takes  place,  the  use  of  the  leg  is  immedi- 
ately lost,  and  unless  the  part  be  afterwards 
successfully  united,  the  patient  must  remain 
a cripple  for  life.  When  the  tendon  has  been 
cut,  thedivisipn  of  the  skin  allows  the  acci- 
dent to  be  seen.  When  the  tendon  has  been 
ruptured,  the  patient  hears  a sound,  like  that 
of  the  smack  of  a whip,  at  the  moment  of 
the  occurrence.  In  whatever  way  the  ten- 
don has  been  divided,  there  is  a sudden 
incapacity,  or  at  least  an  extreme  difficulty, 
either  of  standing  or  walking.  Hence  the 
patient  falls  down,  and  cannnot  get  up 
again.  Besides  these  symptoms  there 
is  a very  palpable  depression  between 
the  ends  of  the  tendon  ; which  depression 
is  increased  when  the  foot  is  kept  aud  di- 
minsihed,  or  even  quite  remove  when  the 
foot  is  extended.  The  patient  can  spon- 
taneously bend  his  foot,  none  of  the  flexor 
muscles  being  interested.  The  power  of 
extending  the  foot  is  still  possible,  as  the 
peronei  muscles,  the  tibialis  posticus,  and 
long  flexors,  remain  perfect  and  may  per- 
form this  motion.  The  indications  are  to 
bring  the  ends  of  the  divided  parts  together, 
and  to  keep  them  so,  until  they  have  be- 
come firmly  united.  The  first  object  is 
easily  fulfilled  by  putting  the  foot  in  a state 
of  complete  extension  ; the  second,  namely, 
that  of  keeping  the  ends  of  the  tendon  in 
contact,  is  more  difficult.  It  seems  un- 
necessary to  enumerate  the  various  plans 
devised  to  accomplish  these  ends.  The 
following  is  Desault’s  method  : After  the 
ends  of  the  tendon  had  been  brought  into 
contact  by  moderate  flexion  of  the  kueej. 
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and  complete  extension  of  the  foot,  he  used 
to  fill  up  the  hollows  on  each  side  of  the 
tendon  with  soft  lint  and  compresses.  The 
roller  applied  to  the  limb,  made  as  much 
pressure  on  these  compresses  as  oil  the  ten- 
don, and  hence  this  part  could  not  be  de- 
pressed too  much  against  the  subjacent 
parts.  Desault  next  took  a compress  about 
two  inches  broad,  and  long  enough  to  reach 
from  the  toes  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh, 
and  placed  it  under  the  foot,  over  the  back 
of  the  leg  and  lower  part  of  the  thigh.  He 
then  began  to  apply  a few  circles  of  a roller 
round  the  end  of  the  foot,  so  as  to  fix  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  longitudinal  com- 
press : after  covering  the  whole  foot  with 
the  roller,  he  used  to  make  the  bandage 
describe  the  figure  of  8,  passing  it  under 
the  foot  and  across  the  place  where  the 
tendon  was  ruptured,  and  the  method  was 
finished  by  encircling  the  limb  upward  with 
the  roller  as  far  as  the  upper  end  of  the 
longitudinal  compress. 

Achlys.  (a^\v?.)  Darkness,  cloudiness. 
It  is  generally  applied  to  a close,  foggy 
air,  or  a mist. 

Hippocrates,  De  Morbis  Mulierum, 
lib.  ii.  signifies  by  this  word  condensed  air 
in  the  womb. 

Galen  interprets  it  of  those,  who,  during 
sickness,  lose  that  usual  lustre  and  loveli- 
ness observed  about  the  pupil  of  the  eye, 
during  health. 

Others  express  it  by  an  ulcer  on  the  pu- 
pil of  the  eye,  or  the  scar  left  there  by  ail 
nicer. 

It  means  also  an  opacity  of  the  cornea  ; 
the  same  as  the  caligo  cornea  of  Dr.  Cullen. 

Achmadium.  Antimony. 

Achmella.  Acmella.  Achamella.  The 
herb  and  seeds  of  this  plant,  Spilanthus 
achmella  of  Linnaeus,  are  employed  in  cases 
of  calculus  of  the  kidneys  and  urinary  blad- 
der. The  plant  is  very  glutinous  and  bit- 
ter, and  is  given  in  infusion. 

Achne.  Chaff,  scum  or  froth  of  the  sea. 
A white  mucus  in  the  fauces,  thrown  up 
from  the  lungs,  like  froth  ; also  a whitish 
mucilage  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  fe- 
vers, according  to  Hippocrates.  It  signifies 
also  lint. 

ACHOR.  (o-x.®?!  qu.  ttyyoo%,  ffom  aXVY)i 
bran  ; according  to  Blanchard  it  is  derived 
from  a,  priv.  and  x space,  as  occupying 
but  a small  compass.)  Lactumen:  abas: 
acores:  cerion:  favus.  Crusta  lactea  of  au- 
thors. The  scald-head  ; so  called  from  the 
branny  scales  thrown  off  it.  A disease 
which  attacks  the  hairy  scalp  of  the  head, 
for  the  most  part  of  young  children,  forming 
soft  and  scaly  eruptions.  Dr.  Willan,  in  his 
description  of  different  kinds  of  pustules, 
defines  the  achor,  a pustule  of  intermediate 
size  between  the  phlyzaciuin  and  psydacium 
which  contains  a straw-coloured  fluid,  ha- 
ving the  appearauce  of  and  nearly  the  con- 


sistence of  strained  honey.  It  appears  most 
frequently  about  the  head,  and  is  succeeded 
by  a dull  white  or  yellowish  scab.  Pustules 
of  this  kind,  when  so  large  as  nearly  to 
equal  the  size  of  phlyzacia,  are  termed 
ceria  orfavi,  being  succeeded  by  a yellow, 
semi-transparent,  and  sometimes,  cellular 
scab,  like  a honey  comb.  The  achor  differs 
from  the  favus  and  tinea  only  in  the  degree 
of  virulence.  It  is  called  favus  when  the 
perforations  are  large;  and  tinea  when 
they  are  like  those  which  are  made  by 
moths  in  cloth:  but  generally  by  tinea  is 
understood  a dry  scab  on  the  hairy  scalp 
of  children,  with  thick  scales  and  an  offen- 
sive smell.  When  this  disorder  affects  the 
face,  it  is  called  crusta  lactea  or  milk  scab. 
Mr.  Bell,  in  his  treatise  on  Ulcers,  reduces 
tiie  tinea  capitis  and  crusta  lactea  to  the 
same  species  of  herpes,  viz.  the  herpes  pus- 
tulosus,  differing  only  in  situation. 

Achoristos.  Inseparable.  It  is  un- 
derstood of  accidents,  symptoms,  or  signs, 
which  are  inseparable  from  particular 
things.  Tiius,  a pungent  pain  in  the  side 
is  an  inseparable  symptom  of  a pleurisy. 

Achreion.  Useless.  It  is  applied  by 
Hippocrates  to  the  limbs  which,  through 
weakness,  are  become  useless. 

Achroia.  A paleness. 

Achylus.  Deficient  in  bile. 

Achyron,  («x^gov.)  This  properly  sig- 
nifies bran  or  chaff,  or  straw. 

Hippocrates,  de  Morbis  Mulierum,  most 
probably  means  by  this  word,  bran.  A- 
chyron  also  signifies  a straw,  hair,  or  any 
thing  that  sticks  upon  a wall. 

Ac.ia.  (From  cum,  a point.)  A needle 
with  thread  in  it  for  chirurgical  operations. 

Acicys.  It  signifies  weak,  infirm,  or 
faint,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  used  by  Hippo- 
crates, De  Morb.  lib.  iv. 

ACID.  That  which  impresses  upon  the 
organs  of  taste  a sharp  or  sour  sensation. 
Acids  are  defined  by  modem  chemists 
to  be  salts  of  a sour  taste,  changing  the 
blue  colour  of  various  vegetable  pig- 
ments to  a red.  The  word  sour,  which 
is  usually  employed  to  denote  the  simple 
impression,  or  lively  and  sharp  sensation 
produced  on  the  tongue  by  certain  bo- 
dies, may  be  regarded  as  synonymous  to 
the  word  add.  The  only  difference  whicii 
can  be  established  between  them  is,  that 
the  one  denotes  a weak  sensation,  whereas 
the  other  comprehends  all  the  degrees  of 
force  from  the  least  perceptible  to  the 
greatest  degree  of  causticity  : thus  we  say 
that  verjuice,  gooseberries,  or  lemons,  are 
sour  ; but  we  use  the  word  acid  to  express 
the  impression  which  the  nitric,  sulphuric, 
or  muriatic  acids  make  upon  the  tongue. 
The  vegetable  pigments  usually  employed 
to  ascertain  the  presence  of  acids  are  tinc- 
ture of  turnsole  or  litmus,  and  syrup  of 
violets.  Acids  readily  combine  with  alka- 
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lis,  earths,  and  metals,  and  form  neutral 
salts.  The  characteristics,  therefore,  of  an 
acid,  are, 

1.  A peculiar  taste  termed  acid. 

2.  Its  changing  blue  vegetable  juices 
red. 

3.  Combining  with  alkalis,  earths,  and 
metals. 

Acids,  according  to  the  kingdom  of  na- 
ture in  which  they  are  found,  are  divided 
into  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal. 

The  mineral  acids  as  yet  known,  are 
the  sulphuric  or  vitriolic,  the  nitric,  muri- 
atic, carbonic,  boracic,  fluoric,  succinic, 
arsenic,  molybdic,  tungstic,  and  chromic. 

The  vegetable  acids  are,  the  acetic, 
oxalic,  tartareous,  pyrotartareous,  gallic, 
citric,  mallic,  benzoic,  pyroligneous,  the 
succinic,  pyromucous,  camphoric,  and  cor- 
tic. 

Of  the  animal  acids  there  are  eight, 
viz.  the  phosphoric,  lactic,  saccholactic, 
formic,  sebacic,  prussic,  bombic,  and  li- 
thic,  or  uric. 

Experiment  proves  that  every  acid  con- 
sists of  a peculiar  body  combined  with  the 
basis  of  oxygen  gas : hence  the  origin  of 
the  word  oxygen,  which  signifies  the  ge- 
neration of  acid,  it  being  regarded  as  the 
acidifying  basis  or  principle  of  acidity. 
The  bodies  which  form  the  o ther  consti- 
tuents of  acids,  are  regarded  as  the  acidi- 
fiable bases:  thus  the  principles  of  phos- 
phoric acid  are  phosphorus  and  oxygen ; 
those  of  carbonic  acid,  radical  carbon  and 
oxygen. 

If  an  acid  basis  be  perfectly  saturated 
with  oxygen,  the  acid,  thus  produced,  is 
said  to  be  perfect ; but  if  the  basis  pre- 
dominate, the  acid  is  considered  as  im- 
perfect. Modern  chemists  distinguish  the 
former  in  Latin  by  the  syllables  icum, 
in  English  ic,  and  the  latter  in  Latin 
by  oscm,  and  in  English  by  ous  : thus  the 
perfect  acid  of  nitre  is  called  acidurn  nitri- 
cum, or  nitric  acid  ; the  imperfect  acid  of 
nitre,  acidum  nitrosum,  or  nitrous  acid. 
There  are  some  cases  where  an  acid  is 
capable  of  combining  with  an  excess  of  oxy- 
gen, in  which  case  it  is  said  to  be  oxyge- 
nated ; and  sometimes  sicper-oxygenated. 
If  the  acidifiable  basis  be  combined  with 
oxygen,  yet  without  showing  any  of  the 
properties  of  an  acid,  the  produce  is  then 
called  an  oxyd  or  oxyde : thus  iron  expo- 
sed to  the  air  or  water  attracts  the  oxygen, 
and  an  oxyd  of  iron,  the  rust,  is  formed. 
The  various  acids  employed  medicinally 
are,  the  acetic,  benzoic,  tartaric,  carbonic, 
citric, muriatic,  oxygenated  muriatic,  nitric, 
nitrous,  sulphuric  and  phosphoric. 

Acid,  aerial.  See  Carbonic  acid. 

Acid  acetic.  See  Aceium. 

For  the  other  Acids  look  to  the  word  Aci- 
dum. 

Acidifiable  base.  See  Acid , 


Acidifying  base.  See  Acid. 

Acidification.  The  formation  of  an 
acid  ; aiso  the  impregnating  of  any  thing 
with  acid  properties. 

Acidity.  Aciditas.  Sourness. 

Acids,  animal.  Those  which  are  ob- 
tained from  animals.  See  Acid. 

Acids  dulcified.  These  are  now  cal- 
led iEthers.  See  JEther. 

Acids  imperfect.  Those  acids  are  so 
called  in  the  chemical  nomenclature,  which 
are  not  fully  saturated  with  oxygen.  Their 
names  are  ended  in  Latin  by  osum , and  in 
English  by  ous:  e.  g.  acidum  nitrosum, 
or  nitrous  acid. 

Acids,  mineral.  Those  acids  which  are 
found  to  exist  in  minerals,  as  the  sulphuric, 
the  nitric,  &c.  See  Acid. 

Acids,  perfect.  An  acid  is  termed 
perfect  in  the  chemical  nomenclature, 
when  it  is  completely  saturated  with  oxy- 
gen. Their  names  are  ended  in  Latin  by 
icum,  and  in  English  by  ic : e.  g.  acidum 
nitricum  or  nitric  acid . 

Acids,  vegetable.  Those  which  are 
found  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as  the  ci- 
tric, mallic,  acetic,  &c.  See  Acid. 

Acidulous  water.  Mineral  waters, 
which  contain  so  great  a quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  as  to  render  them  acidulous, 
or  gently  tart  to  the  taste.  See  Mineral 
waters. 

Acidum  aceticum.  See  Acetum. 

Acidum  acetosum.  See  Acctum. 

Acidum  ^ethereum.  The  sulphuric  acid. 

Acidum  aluminosum.  The  sulphuric 
acid. 

Acidum  Arsenicum.  See  Arsenic. 

Acidum  benzoicum.  See  Benzoes. 

Acidum  boracicum.  See  Boracic  acid. 

Acidum  carbonicum.  See  Carbonic  acid, 

Acidum  catholicon.  The  acid  of  sul- 
phur. 

Acidum  cetricum.  See  Citric  acid. 

Acidum  muriatcum.  See  Muriatic  acid, 

Acidum  nitricum.  See  Nitric  acid. 

Acidum  nitrosum.  Spiritus  nitri  fu- 
mans,  of  the  shops.  The  nitrous  acid  pos- 
sesses the  same  properties  as  the  nitric, 
but  in  a much  inferior  degree. 

Acidum  nitrosum  dilutum.  This  is 
the  common  aqua  fortis.  Diluted  nitrous 
acid  possesses  the  same  properties  as  the 
nitric  acid,  but  in  an  inferior  degree. 

Acidum  phosphoricum.  See  Phos- 
phoric acid. 

Acidum  primogenium.  The  sulphuric 
ac  id. 

Acidum  succinicum.  See  Succinic  acid. 

Acidum  sulphureum.  The  acid  of 
sulphur. 

Acidum  sulpiiuricum.  See  Sulphuric 
acid. 

Acidum  sulphuricum  dilutum.  Aci- 
dum vitriclicum  dilutum.  Spiritus  vitrioli 
tenuis . 
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Acidum  tartaricum.  See  Tartaric 

Acidum  vitriolicum.  See  Sulphuric  acid. 
Acidum  vitriolicum  dilutum.  See 
Acidum  sulphuricum  dilutum. 

Take  of  sulphuric  acid,  a fluidounce  and 
half. 

Distilled  water,  fourteen  flmdounces 
and  half.  Add  the  water  to  the  acid  gra- 
dually, and  mix.' 

Acies.  Steel. 

Acinesia.  A loss  of  motion  and 
strength. 

Acini  biliosi.  ( Acinus , a grape-stone ; 
so  called  from  their  supposed  resemblance.) 
The  small  glandiform  bodies  of  the  liver, 
which  separate  the  bile  from  the  blood 
were  formerly  so  called:  they  are  po w, 
however,  more  properly  termed  penicilli. 
See  Liver. 

Aciniform  tunic.  Tunica  acinosa.  The 
coat  of  the  eye  called  the  uvea , because  the 
antien-ts,  who  dissected  brutes,  observed 
that,  in  them,  it  was  usually  of  the  colour 
of  an  unripe  grape. 

Acinus.  (A  grape.)  The  glands  which 
grow  together  in  clusters  are  called  by  some 
acini  glandulosi. 

Acmasticos.  A species  of  synochus, 
wherein  the  febrile  heat  continues  of  the 
same  tenour  to  the  end.  Actuaries. 

Acme.  (From  «.xy.n,  a point.)  The  height 
or  crisis  of  a disease.  A term  applied  by 
physicians  to  that  period  or  state  of  a dis- 
ease in  which  it  is  at  height.  The  antients 
distinguished  diseases  into  four  stages : 

1.  the  arche,  the  beginning  or  first  attack. 

2.  Anabasis , the  growth.  3.  The  acme , the 
height.  4.  Paracme,  or  the  decline  of  the 
disease. 

Acmella.  See  Achmella. 

Acne.  Acna,  awn.  A small  pimple,  or 
hard  tubercle  on  the  face.  Foesius  says, 
that  it  is  a small  pustule  or  pimple,  which 
arises  usually  about  the  time  that  the  body 
is  in  full  vigour. 

Acnestis.  (From  «,  pviv.  and  wcutiv,  to 
scracth.)  That  part  of  the  spine  of  the 
back,  which  reaches  from  the  metaphrenon, 
which  is  the  part  betwixt  the  shoulder- 
blades,  to  the  loins.  This  part  seems  to 
have  been  originally  called  so  in  quadru- 
peds only,  because  they  cannot  reach  it  to 
scratch. 

Acoe.  (a«.ov.)  The  sense  of  hearing. 
Acoelios.  (From  «,  priv.  and  uoihoq,  the 
belly.)  Without  belly.  It  is  applied  to 
those  who  are  so  wasted,  as  to  appear  as  if 
they  had  no  belly.  Galen. 

Accitus.  (a*oito<;.)  An  epithet  for  honey, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  ; because  it  has  no  se- 
diment, which  is  called  kolth. 

Aconion.  ( Auoviov.)  A particular  form  of 
medicine  among  the  antient  physicians, 
made  of  powders  levigated,  and  probably 
like  collyria  for  the  disorders  of  the  eyes. 


Aconium.  A little  mortar. 

ACONITUM.  (Of  this  plant  various 
derivations  are  given  by  etymologists  ; 
as,  axon  a whetstone  or  rock,  because  it  is 
usually  found  in  barren  and  rocky  places; 
a , neg.  and  xov ig,  dust ; because  it  grows 
without  earth  or  on  barren  situations: 
cmovum,  to  sharpen  ; because  it  was  used  in 
medicines  intended  to  quicken  the  sight : 
auaiv,  axw,  a dart ; because  they  poison  darts 
therewith : or,  axovi(optai,  to  accelerate ; 
for  it  hastens  death.)  Aconite.  Wolf’s- 
bane.  Monk’s-hood. 

1.  A genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  sys- 
tem. Class,  Polyandria.  Order,  Trigynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  com- 
mon, or  blue,  wolfs-bane.  Monk’s-hood. 
Aconite.  Camarum.  Canicida.  Cynococta- 
num. 

Aconitum  napellus  of  Linnaeus  : — -foliorum 
laciniis  lineuribus , superne  latioribus , lined, 
exaratis. 

The  aconite  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens 
as  an  ornament,  but  is  spontaneously  pro- 
duced in  Germany,  and  some  other  north- 
ern parts  of  Europe.  Every  part  of  the 
plant  is  strongly  poisonous,  but  the  root  is 
unquestionably  the  most  powerful;  and  when 
first  chewed,  imparts  a slight  sensation  of 
acrimony,  but  afterwards,  an  insensibility 
or  stupor  at  the  apex  of  the  tongue,  and  a 
pungent  heat  of  tiie  lips,  gums,  palate,  and 
fauces  are  perceived,  followed  with  a ge- 
neral tremor  and  sensation  of  chilliness. 
The  juice  applied  to  a wound,  seemed  to 
alfect  the  whole  nervous  system ; even  by 
keeping  it  long  in  the  hand,  or  on  the  bo- 
som, we  are  told,  unpleasant  symptoms 
have  been  produced.  The  fatal  symptoms 
brought  on  by  this  poison  are,  convulsions, 
giddiness,  insanity,  violent  purgings,  both 
upwards  and  downwards,  huntings,  cold 
sweats,  and  death  itself.  Dr.  Stoerk  ap- 
pears to  be  the  first  who  gave  the  wolf’s- 
bane  internally,  as  a medicine ; and  since 
his  experiments  were  published,  1762,  it 
has  been  generally  and  successfully  employ- 
ed in  Germany  and  the  northern  parts  ot 
Europe,  particularly  as  a remedy  for  ob- 
stinate rheumatisms  ; and  many  cases  are 
related  where  this  disease  was  of  several 
years  duration,  and  had  withstood  the  ef- 
ficacy of  other  powerful  medicines,  as  mer- 
cury, opium,  antimony,  cicuta,  &c.  yet,  in 
a short  time,  were  entirely  cured  by  the 
aconitum.  Instances  are  also  given  us  of 
its  good  effects  in  gout,  scrophulous  swel- 
lings, venereal  nodes,  amaurosis,  intermit- 
tent fevers,  paralysis,  ulceration,  and 
scirrhus.  This  plant  has  been  generally 
prepared  as  an  extract  or  inspissated  juice, 
after  the  manner  directed  in  the  Edin- 
burgh and  many  of  the  foreign  pharmaco- 
poeias : its  efficacy  is  much  diminished  on 
being  long  kept.  Like  all  virulent  me- 
dicines, it  should  first  be  administered  in 
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small  doses.  Stoerk  recommends  two 
grains  of  the  extract  to  be  rubbed  into  a 
powder,  with  two  drams  of  sugar,  and  to 
begin  with  ten  grains  of  this  powder,  two 
or  three  times  a day.  We  find,  however, 
that  the  extract  is  often  given  from  one 
grain  to  ten  for  a dose  ; and  Stoll,  Scherek- 
becker,  and  others,  increased  this  quantity 
considerably.  Instead  of  the  extract,  a 
tincture  has  been  made  of  the  dried  leaves, 
macerated  in  six  times  their  weight  of 
spirits  of  wine,  and  forty  drops  given  for 
a dose.  Some  writers  say  that  the  napellus 
is  not  poisonous  in  Sweden,  Poland,  &c. 
but  it  should  be  noted  that  the  napellus 
which  is  not  poisonous,  is  the  Aconitum  ly- 
coctonum  of  Linnaeus. 

Acopon.  (From  a,  priv.  and  t iottov,  weari- 
uess.)  It  signifies  originally  whatever  is  a 
remedy  against  weariness,  and  is  used  in 
this  sense  by  Hippocrates.  Aph.  viii.  lib. 
ii.  But  in  time,  the  word  was  applied  to 
certain  ointments. 

Acopa.  According  to  Galen  and  Pau- 
las iEgineta,  the  Acopa  Pharmaca  are  re- 
medies for  indispositions  of  body  which  are 
caused  by  long  or  vehement  motion.  So 
are  medicines  against  lassitudes. 

Acor.  Acidity.  It  is  sometimes  used  to 
express  that  sourness  in  the  stomach  con- 
tracted by  indigestion,  and  from  whence 
flatulencies  and  acid  belching  arise. 

Acordina.  An  obsolete  term  for  In- 
dian tutty. 

Acoria.  (From  a,  priv.  and  to  sa- 
tiate.) Insatiability.  In  Hippocrates,  it 
means  a good  appetite  and  digestion. 

Acorites  vinum.  (From  axopov,  galan- 
gal.)  A wine  mentioned  by  Oioscorides, 
made  w ith  galangal,  liquorice,  &c.  infused 
with  wine. 

ACORN.  The  fruit  of  the  oak.  Acorns 
were  the  food  of  the  first  ages  ; but  when 
corn  was  cultivated,  acorns  were  neglect- 
ed. They  are  of  little  use  with  us,  except 
for  fattening  hogs  and  other  cattle  and 
poultry.  Among  the  Spaniards,  the  acorn, 
or  glans  iberica , is  said  to  have  long  remain- 
ed a delicacy,  and  to  have  been  served  up 
in  the  form  of  a dessert.  In  dearths,  a- 
corns  have  been  sometimes  dried,  ground 
into  meal,  and  baked  as  bread.  Bartholin 
relates  that  they  are  used  in  Norw  ay  for 
this  purpose.  The  inhabitants  of  Chio  held 
out  a long  siege  without  any  other  food ; 
and  in  a time  of  scarcity  in  France,  A.  D. 
1709,  they  recurred  to  this  food.  But 
they  are  said  to  be  hard  of  digestion,  and 
to  occasion  headaches,  flatulency,  and 
colics.  In  Smoland,  however,  many  in- 
stances occur,  in  which  they  have  supplied 
a salutary  and  nutritious  food.  With  this 
view  they  are  previously  boiled  in  water 
and  separated  from  their  husks,  and  then 
dried  and  ground;  and  the  powder  is 


mixed  with  about  one  half,  or  one  third 
of  cornflour.  A decoction  of  acorns  is  re- 
puted good  against  dysenteries  and  colics  ; 
and  a pessary  of  them  is  said  to  be  useful 
in  immoderate  fluxes  of  the  menses.  Some 
have  recommended  the  powder  of  acorns 
in  intermittent  fever ; and  in  Brunswick, 
they  mix  it  with  warm  ale,  and  administer 
it  for  producing  a sweat  in  cases  of  erysipe- 
las. Acorns  roasted  and  bruised  have  re- 
strained a violent  diarrhoea.  For  other  me- 
dical uses  to  which  they  have  been  applied, 
see  Murray’s  Appar.  Medic,  vol.  i.  page 
100. 

From  some  late  reports  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  at  Petersburgh,  we  learn  that 
acorns  are  the  best  substitute  to  coffee 
that  has  been  hitherto  known.  To  com- 
municate to  them  the  oily  properties  of 
coffee,  the  following  process  is  recommend- 
ed. When  the  acorns  have  been  toasted 
brown,  add  fresh  butter  in  small  pieces  to 
them,  while  hot  in  the  ladle,  and  stir  them 
with  care,  or  cover  the  ladle  and  shake  it, 
that  the  whole  may  be  well  mixed.  The 
acorns  of  the  Holm  oak  are  formed  at  Ve- 
nice into  cups  about  one  inch  and  an  half 
in  diameter,  and  somewhat  less  in  depth. 
''They  are  used  for  dressing  leather  and  in- 
stead of  galls  for  dyeing  woollen  cloth  black. 

Acortinus.  A lupin. 

ACORUS.  (Axopov,  from  xopn,  the  pupil; 
because  it  was  esteemed  good  for  disorders 
of  the  eyes.)  The  name  of  a genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Hex - 
andria.  Order,  Digynia.  Sweet-flag. 
Sweet  rush. 

Acorus  calamus.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  calamus  aromaticus.  See  Calamus 
aromaticus. 

Acorus  palustris.  See  Iris  palustris. 

Acorus  verus.  See  Calamus  aroma - 
ticus. 

Acorus  vulgaris.  See  Iris  palustris. 

Acos.  (From  axio[xa,iy  to  heal.)  A remedy 
or  cure. 

Acosmia.  (From  «,  neg.  and  xor/jcos,  beau- 
tiful.) Baldness;  ill  health:  it  regularity, 
particularly  of  the  critical  days  of  fevers. 

Acoste.  (From  axoirn,  barley.)  An  an- 
tient  food  made  of  barley. 

ACOUSTICA.  (Acoustica,  sc.  medica- 
inenta  ; a.xovi?ixci  from  axoveiv,  to  hear.)  Re- 
medies which  are  employed  with  a view 
to  restore  the  sense  of  hearing,  when  want- 
ing or  diminished.  No  internal  remedies 
of  this  kind  are  kno  wn  to  produce  any  uni- 
form effect. 

Acoustic  nerves.  See  Auditory  nerves. 

Acoustic  duct.  The  external  passage  of 
the  ear. 

ACOUSTICS.  That  branch  of  gene- 
ral science  which  treats  on  the  origin, 
propagation,  and  perception  of  sound. 

Acra.  (Arab.)  Aaai  mjmphomania.  Ex- 
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cessive  venereal  appetite.  The  time  of 
menstruation. 

Acracia.  (From  a,  priv.  and  xparog, 
strength.)  Acrasia.  Acratia,  Debility,  or 
impotence,  from  relaxation  or  lost  tone  of 
the  parts.  Hippocrates . 

Acraipala.  (From  a,neg.  and  xpa.isra.Xva, 
'surfeit.)  Acrapalos.  Remedies  for  the 
effects  of  a debauch. 

Acratisma.  (From  axpalov,  unmixed 
wine.)  A breakfast  among  the  old  Greeks, 
consisting  of  a morsel  of  bread,  soaked  in 
pure  unmixed  wine.  The  derivation  of 
this  word  is  the  same  as  Acrasia , because 
the  wine  used  on  this  occasion  was  not 
mixed  with  water. 

Acratomeli.  (From  axpolov,  pure  wine  ~ 
and  fxs\ t,  honey.)  Mulsum,  or  wine  mixed 
with  honey. 

Acre.  (From  axpog,  extreme.)  The  ex- 
tremity of  the  nose. 

Acrea.  (From  axgog,  extreme.)  Acrote - 
ria.  The  extremities,  i.  e.  the  legs,  arms, 
nose,  and  ears. 

Acrapalos.  See  Acraipala . 

Acrebeia.  (From  axp&vg,  accurate.)  An 
exact  and  accurate  description  and  dia- 
gnosis, or  distinction,  of  diseases. 

ACRID.  ( Acris .)  A term  employed  in 
medicine  to  express  a taste,  the  character- 
istic of  which  is  pungency  joined  with  heat. 

ACRIMONY.  ( Acrimonia , from  acris , 
acrid.)  This  termed  is  used  to  express  a 
quality  in  substances  by  which  they  irri- 
tate, corrode,  or  dissolve  others.  It  has 
been  supposed  until  very  lately,  there  were 
acid  and  alkaline  acrimonies  in  the  blood, 
which  produced  certain  diseases ; and  al- 
though the  humoral  pathology  is  nearly  ex- 
ploded, the  term  venereal  acrimony  and 
some  others  are  still  and  must  be  retained. 

Acris.  Any  fractured  extremity. 

Acrisi  a.  (From  a,  priv.  and  xgiv«,  to  judge 
or  separate.)  A turbulent  state  of  a dis- 
ease, which  will  scarcely  suffer  any  judg- 
ment to  be  formed  thereof. 

Acritus.  (From  a,  neg.  and  x^vw,  to 
judge.)  Disease  without  regular  crisis,  the 
event  of  which  it  is  hazardous  to  judge. 

Acrobvstia.  (From  axgog,  extreme, 
and  (Svaoj  to  cover.)  The  extremity  of  the 
prepuce. 

Acrocheiria.  (From  ax^og,  extreme,  and 
XEt?,  a hand.)  An  exercise  among  the  an- 
tients.  Probably  a species  of  wrestling, 
where  they  only  held  by  the  hands. 

Acrocheiresis.  (From  axgog,  extreme, 
and  a hand.)  Gorreeus  says,  it  signi- 
fies the  arm  from  the  elbow  to  the  ends  of 
the  fingers ; %etg  signifying  the  arm,  from 
the  scapula  to  the  fingers’  end. 

Acrochordon.  (From  axgog,  extreme, 
and  xpf>h j,  a string.)  Galen  describes  it  as 
a round  excrescence  on  the  skin,  with  a 
slender  base;  and  that  it  hath  its  name 
because  of  its  situation  on  the  surface  of 


the  skin.  The  Greeks  call  that  excrescence 
an  achrochordon,  where  something  hard  con- 
cretes under  the  skin,  which  is  rather 
rough,  of  the  same  colour  as  the  skin,  slen- 
der at  the  base,  and  broader  above.  Their 
size  rarely  exceeds  that  of  a bean. 

Acrocolia.  (From  axgog,  extreme,  and 
xcoXov,  a limb.)  These  are  the  extremities 
of  animals,  which  are  used  in  food,  as  the 
feet  of  calves,  swine,  sheep,  oxen,  or 
lambs,  and  of  the  broths  of  which,  jellies 
are  frequently  made.  Castellus  from  Eu« 
daeus  adds,  that  the  internal  parts  of  ani- 
mals are  also  calle’d  by  this  name ; in  En- 
glish giblets . 

Achrolenion.  Castellus  says  it  is  the 
same  as  Olicranon. 

Acromania.  (From  extreme,  and 
fxavia.  madness.)  Total  or  incurable  mad- 
ness. • 

Acromion.  (From  axgov,  extremity,  and 
tu,uog,  the  shoulder.)  A process  of  the  sca- 
pula or  shoulder-blade.  See  Scapula. 

Acromphalium.  (a x^o^axov,  from  ax^og, 
extreme,  and  o^axog,  the  navel.)  Acrom- 
phalon.  The  tip  of  the  navel. 

Acromphalon.  See  Acromphalium . 

Acronia.  (From  ax^ov,  the  extremity.) 
The  amputation  of  any  extremity,  as  a 
finger  or  toe. 

Acropathos.  (From  uxgog,  extreme, 
and  craSa?,  a disease.)  Acropathus.  It  signi- 
fies literally  a disease  at  the  top  or  supe- 
rior part.  Hippocrates  in  his  treatise  De 
Superfoe tatione  applies  it  to  the  internal 
orifice  of  the  uterus ; and  in  Praedict.  lib. 
ii.  to  cancers,  which  appear  on  the  surface 
of  the  body. 

Acropathus.  See  Acropathos. 

Acropis.  (From  axgov,  the  extremity,  and 
<4,  the  voice.)  Imperfect  articulation,  from 
a fault  in  the  tongue. 

Acroposthia.  (From  axpog,  extreme,  and 
mroa-dv,  the  prepuce.)  The  extremity  of  the 
prepuce ; or  that  part  which  is  cut  off  in 
circumcision. 

Acropsilon.  (From  axpog,  extreme,  and 
■JsiXog,  naked.)  The  extremity  of  the  de- 
nuded glans  penis. 

Acrospelos.  (From  axgov,  the  extremi- 
ty, and  otTEXog,  black.)  Acrospelus.  The  bro- 
mus  Dioscoridis,  or  wild  oat  grass  ; so  called 
becau-e  its  ears,  or  tops,  are  often  of  a 
blackish  colour. 

Acrospelus.  See  Acrospelos. 

Acroteria.  (From  rtxgac,  extreme.)  The 
extreme  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  hands, 
feet,  nose,  &c. 

Acroteriasmus.  (From  axpawpia,  ex- 
tremities, and  this  from  axpog,  summus .)  The 
amputation  of  an  extremity. 

Acrothymiqn.  (From  axpog,  extreme, 
and  Svftog,  thyme.)  Acrothymia.  Acrothy - 
mium.  A sort  of  wart,  described  by  Cel- 
sus,  as  hard,  rough,  with  a narrow  basis,  and 
broad  top  ; the  top  is  of  the  colour  of 
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thyme ; it  easily  splits  and  bleeds.  This 
tumour  is  also  called  Thymus. 

Act,®  4.  (From  ay  a,  to  break.)  Acte. 
The  elder-tree,  so  called  from  its  being 
easily  broken.  See  S ambucus. 

Actine.  The  herb  Bunias  or  Napus. 

Actinobolismus.  (From  auhv,  a ray,  and 
0a\\a,  to  cast  out.)  Irradiation.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  the  spirits,  conveying  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  mind  to  the  body  : it  is  also 
called  Diradiatio. 

ACTION.  (Frem  ago,  to  act*)  Any  fa- 
culty, power,  or  function  of  the  body, 
which,  by  physiologists  are  usually  divided 
into  vital,  animal,  or  natural.  The  vital 
functions,  or  actions*  are  those  which  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  life,  and  without 
which  animals  cannot  exist ; as  the  action  ot 
the  heart,  lungs,  and  arteries.  The  natural 
functions  are  "those  which  are  instrumental 
in  repairing  the  several  losses  which  the 
body  sustains : digestion,  and  the  formation 
of  chyle,  &c.  fall  under  this  head.  The 
animal  actions  are  those  which  we  perform 
at  will,  as  muscular  motion,  and  all  the 
voluntary  motions  of  the  body.  Each  part 
of  the  body  is  also  said  to  have  an  action 
peculiar  to  itself. 

ACTON  WATER.  A purging  water 
procured  from  Acton,  a village  near  Lon- 
don, where  is  a well  that  affords  it.  This 
is  one  of  the  strongest  purging  waters  near 
London ; and  has  been  drank  in  the 
quantity  of  from  one  to  three  pints  in  a 
morning,  against  scorbutic  and  cutaneous 
affections.  This  medical  spring  is  no  longer 
resorted  to  by  the  public. 

Actual.  This  word  is  applied  to  any 
thing  endued  with  a property  or  virtue 
which  acts  by  an  immediate  power  inherent 
in  it:  it  is  the  reverse  of  potential thus, 
a red-hot  iron  or  fire  is  called  an  actual 
cautery,  in  contradistinction  from  caustics, 
which  are  called  potential  cauteries.  Boil- 
ing water  is  actually  hot ; brandy,  pro- 
ducing heat  in  the  body,  is  potentially  hot, 
though  of  itself  cold. 

Actuation.  (From  ago,  to  act.)  That 
change  wrought  on  a medicine,  or  any 
thing  taken  into  the  body,  by  the  vital 
heat,  which  is  necessary,  in  order  to  make 
it  act  and  have  its  effect,  is  called  its  actua- 
tion. 

Acuitas.  Acrimony. 

Acuitio.  (From  dcuo , to  sharpen.) 
The  sharpening  an  acid  medicine  by  an  ad- 
dition of  something  more  acid  ; or,  in  gene- 
ral, the  increasing  the  force  of  any  medi- 
cine, by  an  addition  of  something  that  hath 
the  same  sort  of  operation  in  a greater  de- 
gree. 

Aculon.  (From  a,  neg.  and  jcuXjw,  to 
roll  round  ; so  called  because  its  fruit  is 
not  involved  in  a cup,  or  sheath,  like  others.) 
Aculos.  The  fruit  or  acorn  of  the  ilex,  or 
scarlet  oak. 


Aculos*  Bee  Aculon. 

Acumen.  A point.  The  extremity  of 
a bone. 

Acupunctura*  (From  acus,  a needle, 
and  punctura , a prick.)  Acupuncture ; 
bleeding  performed  by  making  many  small 
punctures. 

Acureb.  Plumbum,  or  lead. 

Acuron.  (From  a , neg.  and  xug&7,  to 
happen.)  A name  of  the  Alisma;  so  called 
because  it  produces  no  effect  if  taken 
internally. 

Acuspastoris.  A name  of  the  Scandix 
anthriscus , the  shepherd’s  needle,  or  Venus’s 
comb.  See  Scandix. 

Acute.  Morbus  acutus . A disease 

which  is  attended  with  violent  symptoms, 
terminates  in  a few  days,  and  is  attended 
witli  danger.  It  is  opposed  to  a chronic 
disease,  \vhich  is  slow  in  its  progress,  and 
not  so  generally  dangerous. 

Acutenaculum.  (From  acus,  a needle, 
and  tenaculum , a handle.)  Heister  calls 
the  portaiguille  by  this  name.  It  is  the 
handle  for  a needle,  to  make  it  penetrate 
easily  when  stitching  a wound. 

Acyisis.  (From  a , neg.  and  hum,  to  con- 
ceive.) In  Vogel’s  nosology  it  signifies  a de- 
fect of  conception,  or  barrenness  in  women 

Acyrus.  (From  a,  priv.  and  xygoc,  autho- 
rity ; so  named  from  its  little  note  in  me- 
dicine). The  Arnica  montana , or  German 
leopard’s-bane.  See  Arnica. 

Adjemonia.  (From  a,  priv.  and  Xeufjuw,  a 
genius  or  fortune).  The  restlessness  and 
anxiety  felt  in  acute  fevers. 

Ad  aiges.  Sal-ammoniac,  or  muriate  of 
ammonia.  See  Murias  ammonia. 

Adamas.  (From  a,  neg.  and  Xajxau,  to 
conquer ; as  not  being  easily  broken.)  The 
adamant  or  diamond,  the  most  precious  of 
all  stones,  and  which  was  formerly  sup- 
posed to  contain  extraordinary  cordial  vir- 
tues. 

Adamita.  Adamitum « A hard  stone 
in  the  bladder. 

Adam's  Apple.  See  Pomun  Adami. 

Adam’s  needle.  Yucca  gloriosa  of  Lin- 
naeus. The  roots  of  this  plant  are  thick 
and  tuberous,  and  are  used  by  the  Indiana 
instead  of  bread  ; being  first  reduced  into 
a coarse  meal.  This,  however,  is  only  in 
times  of  scarcity. 

Adarces.  (From  a,  neg.  and  to  see.) 
A saltish  concretion  found  about  the  reeds 
and  grass  in  marshy  grounds  in  Galatia,  and 
so  called  because  it  hides  them.  It  is  used 
to  clear  the  skin  with,  in  leprosies,  tetters, 
&c.  Dr.  Plott  gives  an  account  of  this 
production  in  his  Natural  History  of  Ox- 
fordshire. It  was  formerly  in  repute  for 
cleansing  the  skin  from  freckles. 

Adariges.  An  ammoniacal salt. 

Adarneck.  Auripigmentum,  or  orpi- 
ment. 

Adartkulation . See  Arthrodia * 
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Addephagia.  (From  afov,  abundantly, 
and  <payeiv,  to  eat.)  Insatiability.  A vo- 
racious appetite.  See  Bulimia. 

Audit  amentum.  (From  addo , to  add.) 
A term  formerly  employed  as  synonymous 
with  epiphysis,  but  now  only  applied  to 
two  portions  of  sutures  of  the  skull.  See 
JLamhdoidal  and  Squamous  Sutures. 

Additamentum  coli.  See  Appendicula 
cocci  vermiformis. 

ADDUCTOR.  (From  ad.  and  duco,  to 
draw.)  A drawer  or  contractor.  A name 
given  to  several  muscles,  whose  office  is 
to  bring  forwards  or  draw  together  those 
parts  of  the  body  to  which  they  are  an- 
nexed. 

ADDUCTOR  BREVIS  FEMORIS. 
Adductor  femoris  secundus  of  Douglas.  Tri- 
ceps secundus  of  Winslow.  A muscle,  which, 
with  the  adductor  longus  and  magnus  femo- 
ris, forms  the  triceps  adductor  femoris.  It 
is  situated  on  the  posterior  part  of  the 
thigh,  arising  tendinous  from  the  os  pubis 
near  its  joining  with  the  opposite  os  pubis 
below,  and  behind  the  adductor  longus  fe- 
moris, and  is  inserted,  tendinous  and  fleshy, 
into  the  inner  and  upper  part  of  the  Jinea 
aspera,  from  a little  below  the  trochanter 
minor,  to  the  beginning  of  the  insertion  of 
the  adductor  longus.  See  Triceps  adductor 
femoris. 

Adductor  femoris  primus.  See  Ad- 
ductor longus  femoris. 

Adductor  femoris  secundus.  See 
Adductor  brevis  femoris. 

Adductor  femoris  tertius.  See  Ad- 
ductor magnus  femoris. 

Adductor  femoris  quartus.  See  Ad- 
ductor magnus  femoris. 

ADDUCTOR  INDICES  PEDIS.  An 
external  interosseous  muscle  of  the  fore- 
toe, which  arises,  tendinous  and  fleshy,  by 
two  origins,  from  the  root  of  the  inside  of 
the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  fore-toe,  from 
the  outside  of  the  root  of  the  metatarsal 
bone  of  the  great  toe,  and  from  the  os  cu- 
neiforme  internum.  It  is  inserted,  tendi- 
nous, into  the  inside  of  the  root  of  the  first 
joint  of  the  fore  toe.  Its  use  is  to  pull  the 
fore-toe  inwards  from  the  rest  of  the  small 
toes. 

ADDUCTOR  LONGUS  FEMORIS. 
Adductor  femoris  primus  of  Douglas.  Tri- 
ceps minus  of  Winslow.  A muscle  situated 
on  the  posterior  part  of  the  thigh,  which, 
with  the  adductor  brevis,  and  magnus  femo- 
ris, forms  the  triceps  adductor  femoris.  It 
arises  by  a pretty  strong  roundish  tendon, 
from  the  upper  and  interior  part  of  the  os 
pubis,  and  ligament  of  its  synchondrosis,  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  pectineus,  and  is  in- 
serted along  the  middle  part  of  the  linea 
aspera.  See  Triceps  adductor  femoris . 

ADDUCTOR  MAGNUS  FEMORIS. 
Adductor  femoris  tertius  et  quartus  of 
Douglas.  Triceps  magnus  of  Winslow.  A 
muscle  which,  with  the  adductor  brevis  fe- 


moris, and  the  adductor  longus  femoris , 
forms  the  Triceps  adductor  femoris.  It 
arises  from  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  all 
along  the  flat  edge  of  the  thyroid  foramen, 
from  whence  it  goes  to  be  inserted  into  tha 
linea  aspera  throughout  its  whole  length. 
See  Triceps  adductor  femoris. 

ADDUCTOR  MINIMI  DIGITI  PE- 
DIS. An  internal  interosseous  muscle  of 
the  foot.  It  arises,  tendinous  and  fleshy, 
from  the  inside  of  the  root  of  the  metatar- 
sal bone  of  the  little  toe.  It  is  inserted, 
tendinous,  into  the  inside  of  the  root  of  the 
first  joint  of  the  little  toe.  Its  use  is  to  pull 
the  little  toe  inwards. 

Adductor  oculi.  See  Rectus  interring 
oculi. 

Adductor  pollicis.  See  Adductor  pol- 
licis mantis. 

ADDUCTOR  POLLICIS  MANUS. 
Adductor  pollicis.  Adductor  ad  minimum 
digitum.  A muscle  of  the  thumb,  situated 
on  the  hand,  which  arises,  fleshy,  from 
almost  the  whole  length  of  the  metacarpal 
bone  that  sustains  the  middle  finger ; from 
thence  its  fibres  are  collected  together. 
It  is  inserted,  tendinous,  into  the  inner 
part  of  the  root  of  the  first  bone  of  the 
thumb.  Its  use  is  to  pull  the  thumb  to- 
wards the  fingers. 

ADDUCTOR  POLLICIS  PEDIS.  An- 
tithenar of  Winslow.  A muscle  of  the  great 
toe,  situated  on  the  foot : it  arises,  by  a 
long  thin  tendon,  from  the  os  ealcis,  from 
the  os  cuboides,  from  the  os  cuneiforme 
externum,  and  from  the  root  of  the  meta- 
tarsal bone  of  the  second  toe.  It  is  insert- 
ed into  the  external  os  sesamoideum,  and 
root  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe. 
Its  use  is  to  bring  this  toe  nearer  to  the  rest. 

Adductor  prostatte.  A name  given 
by  Sanctorini  to  a muscle  which  he  also  calls 
Levator  prostatce,  and  which  Winslow  calls 
Prostaticus  superior.  Albinus,  from  its  of- 
fice, had  very  properly  called  it  compressor 
prostatce.  See  Compressor  prostates. 

ADDUCTOR  TERTII  DIGITI  PE- 
DIS. An  external  interosseous  muscle  of 
the  foot,  that  arises,  tendinous  and  fleshy, 
from  the  roots  of  the  metatarsal  bones  of 
the  third  and  little  toe.  It  is  inserted, 
tendinous,  into  the  outside  of  the  root  of 
the  first  joint  of  the  third  toe.  Its  use  is  to 
pull  the  third  toe  outward. 

Adec.  Sour  milk,  or  butter-milk. 

Adecia.  See  Adectos. 

Adectos.  Adecia.  (From  a,  priv.  and 
to  bite.)  An  epithet  of  those  medi- 
cines which  relieve  from  pain,  by  removing 
the  uneasy  situation  caused  by  the  stimu- 
lus of  acrimonious  medicines. 

Adelphia.  (’a $eh<pia.,  a relation.)  Hip- 
pocrates calls  diseases  by  this  name  that 
resemble  each  other. 

Ademonia.  (From  a,  pviv.  and  a 

genus  or  divinity  or  fortune.)  HippoiAates 
uses  this  word  for  uneasiness,  restlessness, 
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or  anxiety  felt  in  acute  diseases,  and  some 
hysteric  fits. 

ADEN.  (aS'mv,  a gland.)  A gland.  A 
bubo.  See  Gland. 

Adeniform.  (Adeniformis ; from  cthv, 
a gland,  and  forma,  resemblance.)  Glan- 
diform, or  resembling  a gland.  A term 
sometimes  applied  to  the  prostate  gland. 

Adendentis.  An  epithet  applied  to  ul- 
cers which  eat  and  destroy  the  glands. 

ADENOGRAPHY.  (From  a gland, 
and  ygcMpM,  to  write.)  A treatise  on  the 
glands.  See  Gland. 

Adenoibes.  Glandiform:  resembling 
a gland.  An  epithet  applied  also  to  the 
©restate  gland. 

ADENOLOGY.  (From  aU,  a gland, 
and  xoyo?,  a treatise.)  The  doctrine  of 
the  glands.  See  Gland* 

Adenous  abscess.  ( Abscessus  adenosus  ; 
from  ftS'wv,  a gland.)  A hard  glandular  ab- 
scess, which  suppurates  slowly. 

Adephagia.  (From  a£»v,  abundantly, 
and  <f >aysiv,  to  eat.)  Insatiable  appetite. 
See  Bulimia. 

AD  EPS.  Fat.  An  Oily  secretion  from 
the  blood  into  the  cells  of  the  cellular 
membrane.  See  Fat. 

ADEPS  ANSERINUS.  Goose-grease. 

AD  EPS  SUILL/E.  Hog’s-lard. 

Adepta  Medicina.  So  Paracelsus  calls 
that  which  treats  of  the  diseases  that  are 
contracted  by  celestial  operations,  or  com- 
municated from  heaven. 

Adepta  Philosophia.  Adept  philo- 
sophy. It  is  that  philosophy,  whose  end  is 
the  transmutation  of  minerals,  and  an  uni- 
versal remedy. 

Adepts.  (From  adipiscor , to  obtain.) 
Skilful  alchymists.  Such  are  called  so  as 
pretend  to  some  extraordinary  skill  in 
chemistry  ; but  these  have  too  often  proved 
either  enthusiasts  or  impostors.  The  pro- 
fessors of  the  Adepta  Philosophia  are  also 
called  Adepts. 

Adflatus.  A blast : a kind  of  erysipe- 
las. 

Adhatoda.  The  Malabar  nut-tree, 
which  is  a species  of  Justicia.  It  is  used  in 
India  for  expelling  the  dead  foetus  in  an 
abortion,  which  if  is  said  is  the  meaning  of 
the  word  in  the  Zeylandic  language. 

ADHdESXON.  (From  adhccreo,  to  stick 
to.)  The  growing  together  of  parts. 

ADHESIVE  INFLAMMATION.  A 
term  lately  introduced  into  Surgery,  to  ex- 
press that  species  of  inflammation  which 
terminates  by  an  adheesion  of  the  inflamed 
surfaces. 

Adhesive  plaster.  A plaster  made 
of  common  litharge  piaster  and  resin,  is  so 
Called  because  it  is  used  for  its  adhesive  pro- 
perties. See  EmpTaslrum  resince. 

Adiachytos.  (From  a,  neg.  and  ha^va, 
to  diffuse,  scatter,  or  be  profuse.)  Decent 
ih  point  of  dress.  Hippocrates  thinks  the 
dfess.-  of  a fop  derogatory'  from  the  physi- 
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cian;  though  thereby  he  hides  his  igno- 
rance, and  obtains  the  good  opinion  of  hi« 
patients. 

ADIANTHUM.  Adiantum.  (afoavl  ov, 
from  a,  neg.  and  freuva,  to  grow  wet;  so 
called  because  its  leaves  are  not  easily  made 
wet.)  Maidenhair.  The  name  of  a genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Cla§sy 
Cryptogamia.  Order,  Filices. 

ADIANTHUM  CAPILLUS  VENE- 
RIS. Maiden  hair.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant  are  somewhat  sweet  and  austere  to 
the  palate,  and  possess  mucilaginous  qua> 
lities.  A syrop,  the  syrop  de  capillaire  is 
prepared  from  them,  which  is  much 
esteemed  in  France.  Orange-flower  water 
and  a proportion  of  honey,  it  is  said,  ar© 
usually  added.  It  acts  chiefly  as  a de^ 
mulcent,  sheathing  the  inflamed  sides  of  the 
glottis. 

Adi  ant  hum  aureum.  The  Polytrichnm 
commune  of  Linneeus.  It  possesses,  in  an 
inferior  degree,  astringent  virtues : and  was 
formerly  given  in  diseases  of  the  lungs,  and 
calculous  complaints. 

Adiaphorous.  A term  which  implies 
the  same  with  neutral ; and  is  particularly 
used  of  some  spirits  and  salts,  which  are 
neither  of  an  acid  nor  alkaline  nature. 

Adiapneustia.  (From  the  privative 
particle  a,,  and  hawnu,  perspiro.)  A diminu- 
tion or  obstruction  of  natural  perspiration, 
and  that  in  which  the  antients  chiefly  plaetffl 
the  cause  of  fevers. 

Adiarrhcea.  (From  a,  priv.  and 
to  flow  out  or  through.)  A total  suppres- 
sion of  all  the  necessary  evacuations  from 
the  bowels. 

Adiatiiorosus.  A spirit  distilled  from 
tartar. 

Adibat.  Mercury. 

Adice.  (a&j«.)  A nettle. 

ADIPOCIRE.  (From  adeps , fat,  and 
cera,  wax.)  A substance  that  resembles 
soap,  formed  by  a conversion  of  animal 
matter,  placed  under  certain  circum- 
stances. Whole  bodies  liave  been  found 
converted  into  this  substance. 

Adipose  memerane.  ( Mcmbrana  add/- 
posa,  from  adeps , fat.)  The  fit  collected  in 
the  cells  of  the  cellular  membrane.  Sev1 
Fat. 

Adipsan.  Sq  the  Greeks  called  medi- 
cines, &c.  which  abate  thirst.  Hippocrates 
applied  this  word  to  oxymel. 

ADIPSIA.  (From  a,  neg.  and 
thirst.)  A want  of  thirst.  A genus  of  dis- 
ease in  the  class  locales,  and  order  dysor  ex  ia 
of  Cullen’s  Nosology.  It  is  mostly  sym- 
ptomatic of  some  disease  of  the  brain. 

Adipsos.  So  the  Greeks  called  the 
Egyptian  palm-tree,  whose  fruit  is  said  to  be 
the  Myrobalans.  The  tree  is  called  adipsos , 
because  its  fruit  quencheth  thirst.  Theo- 
phrastus calls  this  tree  Balanos.  Adipsos  is 
also  a name  for  liquorice. 

ApiRiGfi*  Ammcnifecal  salt. 
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Adjutorium.  (From  ad  and  juvo,  to 
help.)  A name  of  the  humerus , from  its 
usefulness  in  lifting  up  the  fore-arm. 

Adjuvantia.  Whatever  assists  in  obvi- 
ating disease. 

ADNATA  TUNICA.  {Adnata,  from 
adnascor , to  grow  to.)  Albuginea  oculi. 
Tunica  albuginea  oculi.  This  membrane  is 
mostly  confounded  with  the  conjunctiva.  It 
is,  however,  thus  formed : five  of  the  mus- 
cles which  move  the  eye,  take  their  origin 
from  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  and  the  sixth 
arises  from  the  edge  of  it;  they  are  all  in- 
serted, by  a tendinous  expansion,  into  the 
anterior  part  of  the  tunica  sclerotica ; which 
expansion  gives  the  whiteness  peculiar  to 
the  fore-part  of  the  eye.  It  lies  betwixt 
the  sclerotica  and  conjunctiva. 

Adoc.  Milk. 

Adonion.  (From  Atiams,  the  youth  from 
whose  blood  it  was  feigned  to  have  sprung.) 
Adonium.  Southernwood. 

ADOPTER.  Tubus  intermedius.  A 
chemical  instrument  used  to  combine  re- 
torts to  the  cucurbits  or  matrasses  in  dis- 
tillation, with  retorts  instead  of  receivers. 

Ador.  A sort  of  com,  called  also  spelta. 

Ados.  Water  in  which  red-hot  iron  is 
extinguished. 

Ad  pondus  omnium.  The  weight  of  the 
whole.  These  words  are  inserted  in  phar- 
maceutical preparations,  or  prescriptions, 
when  the  last  ingredient  ought  to  weigh  as 
much  as  all  the  others  put  together. 

Adra  rhiza.  Blancard  says  the  root  of 
the  Aristolochia  is  thus  named. 

Adrachne.  The  strawberry  bay-tree. 
A species  of  Arbutus. 

Adram.  Fossil  salt. 

Adraragi.  (Indian.)  Garden-saffron. 

Adrobolon.  (From  afyoq,  large,  and 
fu'Kog,  a globe,  bole,  or  mass.)  Indian 
bdellium,  which  is  coarser  than  the  Arabian. 

Adstriclion.  Costiveness. 

ADSTRINGENTS.  See  Astringents. 

Adustion.  An  inflammation  about  the 
brain,  and  its  membranes,  with  an  hollow- 
ness  of  the  eyes,  a pale  colour,  and  a dry 
body. 

In  Surgery,  adustion  signifies  the  same  as 
cauterization,  and  means  the  application  of 
any  substance  to  the  animal  body,  which 
acts  like  fire.  The  antient  surgeons,  espe- 
cially the  Arabians,  were  remarkably  fond 
of  having  recourse  to  adustion  in  local  dis- 
eases: but  the  use  of  actual  heat  is  very 
rarely  admitted  by  the  moderns. 

Adventitious.  Any  thing  that  acciden- 
tally, and  notin  the  common  course  of  natural 
causes,  happens  to  make  a part  of  another ; 
as  the  glands  in  strumous  cases  are  said  to 
be  adventitious  glands,  in  distinction  from 
those  which  are  naturally  produced.  It  is 
also  used  in  opposition  to  hereditary ; thus 
gout  and  scrofula  are  sometimes  heredi- 
and  very  often  adventitio®?,  they 
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having  nerer  before  been  known  in  the 
family. 

Ady.  Abanga.  The  palm  of  the  island 
of  St.  Thomas,  from  which  is  prepared 
Them  el’s  restorative. 

ADYNAMIA,  (a tiwafAiu : from  a,  priv. 
and  $wa{Ms,  power.)  A defect  of  vital  power. 

ADYNAMIE.  The  second  order  of  the 
class  neuroses  of  Cullen’s  Nosology;  it  com- 
prehends syncope,  dyspepsia,  and  hypochondri- 
asis. 

Adynamon.  (From  a,  neg.  and 
strength.)  Adynamum.  Among  antient 
physicians,  it  signified  a kind  of  weak 
factitious  wine,  prepared  from  must,  boiled 
down  with  water ; to  be  given  to  patient* 
to  whom  pur©  or  genuine  wine  might  by 
hurtful. 

Edoia.  (From  at modesty  ; or  from 
neg.  and  h&w,  to  see ; as  not  being  de- 
cent to  the  sight.)  The  pudenda,  or  part* 
of  generation. 

EdopsophIa.  (From  atioia,  pudenda,  and 
■^o<pex,  to  break  wind.)  A term  used  by 
Sauvages  and  Sagar,  to  signify  a flatus  from 
the  bladder,  or  from  the  womb,  making  it* 
escape  through  the  vagina. 

EgAGROPILUS.  (From  aiyay^oq,  a wifci 
goat,  and  pita,  a ball.)  JEgagropkila • 

1.  A ball  found  in  the  stomach  of  deer, 
goats,  hogs,  horned  cattle,  as  cows,  Sea. 
It  consists  of  hairs  which  they  have  swal- 
lowed from  licking  themselves.  They  ar« 
ofditferent  degrees  of  hardness,  but  have  119 
medicinal  virtues.  Some  rank  these  ball*, 
among  the  Bezoars.  Hieronymus  Velschius 
wrote  a treatise  on  the  virtues  of  this. 

2.  A species  of  conferva  found  in  Walleit- 
fenmoor,  from  its  resembling  these  concrar* 
tions,  is  also  so  named. 

Egias.  A white  speck  011  the  pupil  of 
the  eye,  which  occasions  a dimness  of  sight, 

Egides.  Aglia.  A disorder  of  the  eye* 
mentioned  by  Hippocrates.  Fcesius  think* 
the  disease  consists  of  small  cicatrices  in, 
the  eye,  caused  by  an  afflux  of  corrosive 
humours  upon  the  part.  But  in  one  passage 
of  Hippocrates,  Fcesius  says  it  signifies 
small  white  concretions  of  humours  which 
stick  upon  the  pupil,  and  obscure  the 
eight. 

Egidion.  A collyrium  or  ointment  for 
inflammations  and  defluxions  of  the  eyes. 

Egilops.  Wild  fescue  grass.  This  plant 
is  called  cegilops  from  its  supposed  virtue 
in  curing  the  disorder  named  Egylops.  It 
is  a species  of  Bromus  in  the  Lin  nee  an  sys- 
tem. 

Eginetia.  Malabrian  broom  rape.  A 
species  of  Orobanche. 

Egis.  Achlys.  A film  on  the  eye. 

Egoceras.  (From  ail,  a g°at>  and  v 
a horn : so  called,  because  the  pods  were 
supposed  to  resemble  the  horns  of  a goat.) 
Fcenugreek.  See  Trigondla  F<xnum-greecum} 
and  Bouceras. 
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jKGOLEfHfcoN.  (From  etf,  a goat,  and 
ex*0gcc,  destruction ; so  named  from  the 
opinion  of  its  being  poisonous  to  goats.) 
Tournefortsays  it  is  the  Chamarododendron  ; 
now  the  Azelcea  pontica  of  Linnaeus. 

/Egonychon.  (From  a goat,  and 
wv%f  a hoof ; because  of  the  hardness  of  the 
seed.)  Gromwell.  See  Lithospermum. 

yEGQPQDIUM.  (From  ctt%,  a goat,  and 
era?,  a foot ; from  its  supposed  resemblance 
to  a goat’s  foot.)  Goatweed.  A genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pen- 
tandria.  Order,  Digijnia. 

yEGOPODiim  podagrariA.  ( Podagra - 
rin,  from  its  use  in  curing  the  podagra, 
or  gout.)  Goatweed.  This  plant  is  seda- 
tive, and  was  formerly  applied  to  miti- 
gate pains  of  gout,  and  to  relieve  piles, 
but  not  now  employed.  In  its  earlier  state 
it  is  tender  and  esculent. 

.ZEgoprosopon.  (From«:£,  a goat,  and 
‘Gr^os-uTrav,  a face  ; so  called  because  goats  are 
subject  to  defects  in  the  eyes,  or  from  ha- 
ving in  it  some  ingredients  named  after  the 
goat.)  A name  of  a lotion  for  the  eyes, 
when  inflamed. 

jEGYLOPS.  (From  a a goat,  and 
an  eye.)  A disease  so  named  from  the  sup- 
position that  goats  were  very  subject  to  it. 
The  term  means  a sore  just  under  the  inner 
angle  of  the  eye.  The  best  modern  surgeons 
seem  to  consider  the  aegylops  only  as  a stage 
of  the  fistula  lachrymalis.  Paulus  yEgineta 
calls  it  anchylops,  before  it  bursts,  and  eegi- 
lops  after.  When  the  skin  covering  the 
lachrymal  sac  has  been  for  some  time  in- 
flamed, or  subject  to  frequent  returning  in- 
flammations, it  most  commonly  happens 
that  the  puncta  lachrymalia  are  affected  by 
it ; and  the  fluid,  not  having  an  opportunity 
of  passing  off  by  them,  distends  the  infla- 
med skin,  so  that  at  last  it  becomes  sloughy, 
«nd  bursts  externally.  This  is  that  state  of 
the  disease  which  is  called  perfect  aigylops , 
or  cegylops. 

/Egyptia  muscata.  See  Hibiscus  abel- 
tnoschus. 

/Egyptiacum.  A name  given  to  different 
Unguents  of  the  detergent  or  corrosive  kind. 
We  meet  with  a black,  a red,  a white,  a 
•imple,  a compound,  and  a magistral  /Egyp- 
iiacum.  The  simple  yEgyptiacum,  which  is 
that  usually  found  in  our  shops,  is  a compo- 
sition of  verdigrise,  vinegar,  and  honey, 
boiled  to  a consistence.  It  is  usually  sup- 
posed to  take  its  name  from  its  dark  colour, 
wherein  it  resembles  that  of  the  natives  of 
Egypt.  It  is  improperly  called  an  unguent, 
os  there  is  no  oil,  or  rather  fat,  in  it. 

/Egyptium  Pharmacum  ad  aures. 
kEtius  speaks  of  this  as  excellent  for  deter- 
ging foetid  ulcers  of  the  ears,  which  he  says 
it  cures,  though  the  patient  were  born  with 
them. 

jEigluces.  (From  ast,  always,  and  j'Xw.u?, 
sweet.)  A sweetish  wine,  or  must. 


tEipatheia.  (From  an,  always,  and 

•ora8o;,  a disease.)  Any  disease  of  iohg  du- 
ration. 

yENEA.  (From  a ?s,  brass,  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  formerly  made  of  brass.)  A 
catheter. 

yEoN.  The  spinal  marrow. 

yEoNESis.  Fermentation.  Sprinkling  of 
the  whole  body. 

yEoNioN.  The  sedum  majus,  <?r  common 
house-leek. 

yEoRA.  (From  ett«gs«,  to  lift  up,  to  sus- 
pend on  high.)  Exercise  without  muscular 
action  ; as  swinging.  A species  of  exercise 
used  by  the  ancients,  and  of  which  Aetius 
gives  the  following  account.  Gestation, 
while  it  exercises  the  body,  the  body  seems 
to  be  at  rest.  Of  the  motion  there  are  se- 
veral kinds.  First,  swinging  in  a hammock, 
which,  at  the  decline  of  a fever,  is  beneficial. 
Secondly,  being  carried  in  a litter,  in  which 
the  patient  either  sits,  or  lies  along.  It  is 
useful  when  the  gout,  stone,  qr  such  other 
disorder;  attends,  as  does  not  admit  of  vio- 
lent motions.  Thirdly,  riding  in  a chariot, 
which  is  of  service  in  most  chronical  disor- 
ders; especially  before  the  more  violent 
exercises  can  be  admitted.  Fourthly,  sailing 
in  a ship,  or  boat.  This  produces  various 
effects,  according  to  the  different  agitation 
of  the  waters,  and,  in  many  tedious  chroni- 
cal disorders,  is  efficacious  beyond  what  is 
observed  from  the  most  skilftil  administra- 
tion of  drugs.  These  are  instances  of  a pas- 
sive exercise. 

yEquE.  Equally.  The  same  as  ana. 

AER.  The  fluid  which  surrounds  the  globe. 
See  Ah'  and  Atmosphere. 

./Epos.  An  excrescence,  or  protuberance. 

/Era.  Darnel,  or  lolium. 

/Eritis.  The  Anagallis,  or  pimpernell. 

AEROLOGIA.  (A«poXoj na  : from  a-ne,  the 
air,  and  xoye?,  a discourse.)  Aerologice . 
Aerology.  That  part  of  medicine  which 
treats  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  air. 

Aerologice.  See  Aerologia. 

Aero m eli.  Honey,  dew ; also  a name 
for  manna. 

Aerophobi.  (From  air,  and  <po£o;f 
fear.)  According  to  Coelins  Aurelianus, 
some  phrenetic  patients  are  afraid  of  a lucid , 
and  others  of  an  obscure  air  % and  these  he 
calls  aerophobi. 

Aerophoeia.  Fear  of  air,  or  wind.  A 
symptom  of  the  phrenitis ; also  a name  of 
Hydrophobia. 

Aerosis.  The  aerial  vital  spirit  of  thi 
antients. 

/Erosscs  lapis.  So  Pliny  calls  the  La- 
pis Calaminaris,  upon  the  supposition  that 
it  was  a copper  ore. 

/Eiiuca,  Verdigris. 

yERUGO.  (From  as,  copper.)  Azagor. 
Almizadir „ 

1.  The  mt  of  any  metal,  particularly 
of  copper. 
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2.  Yerdigrise.  See  Verdigris e* 

Erugo  pr/EPArata.  See  Sulacetus 
mpri. 

Eschromythesis.  The  obscene  lan- 
guage of  the  delirious. 

ESCULUS.  (JEsculus,  from  esca,  food.) 
Horse-chesnnt.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
Heptandriu.  Order,  Monogynia. 

Esculus  hippocast anum.  Tlie  sys- 
tematic name  for  the  hippocastanum.  See 
Hippocastanum. 

Esecavum.  Auricalcum,  or  brass. 
./Estates.  Freckles  in  the  face  ; sun- 
burnings. 

Estphara.  Incineration,  or  burning 
of  the  flesh,  or  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

Estuarium.  A stove  for  conveying 
heat  to  all  parts  of  the  body  at  once.  A 
kind  of  vapour  bath.  A vapour  bath. 
Ambrose  Parey  calls  an  instrument  thus, 
which  he  describes  for  conveying  heat  to 
any  particular  part.  Pahnanvs,  de  morbis 
contagiosis , gives  a contrivance  under  this 
name,  for  sweating  the  whole  body. 

Estuatio.  The  boiling  up,  or  rather 
the  fermenting  of  liquors  when  mixed. 

Estus  volaticus.  (From  cestus,  heat, 
and  volo,  to  fly.)  According  to  Vogel,  sy- 
nonymous with  phlogosis.  Sudden  heat,  or 
scorching,  which  soon  goes  off,  but  which 
for  a time  reddens  the  face. 

ETHER.  (aj8»£,  a supposed  fine  subtile 
fluid)  Liquor  cethereus.  Ether.  JEther 
sulphur  icus,  nitrosus , muriaticus , according 
to  the  acid  from  which  it  is  formed  com- 
bined with  alcohol.  A volatile  liquor,  ob- 
tained, by  distillation,  from  a mixture  of 
alcohol  and  a concentrated  acid. 

The  medical  properties  of  aether,  when 
taken  internally,  are  antispasmodic,  cordial, 
and  stimulant.  Against  nervous  and  ty- 
phoid fevers,  all  nervous  diseases,  but 
especially  tetanic  affections,  soporose  dis- 
eases from  debility,  asthma,  palsy,  spas- 
modic colic,  hysteria,  Ac.  it  always  enjoys 
some  share  of  reputation.  Regular  prac- 
titioners seldom  give  so  much  as  empirics, 
who  sometimes  venture  upon  large  quan- 
tities, with  incredible  benefit.  Applied 
externally,  it  is  of  service  in  the  headache, 
toothache,  and  other  painful  affections.  Thus 
employed,  it  is  capable  of  producing  two  very 
opposite  effects,  according  to  its  manage- 
ment ; for,  if  it  be  prevented  from  evapo- 
rating, by  covering  the  place  to  which  it  is 
applied  closely  with  the  hand,  it  prqves  a 
powerful  stimulant  and  rubefacient,  and 
excites  a sensation  of  burning  heat,  as  is  the 
case  with  solutions  of  camphor  in  alcohol, 
or  turpentine.  In  this  way  it  is  frequently 
used  for  removing  pains  in  the  head  or  teeth. 
On  the  contrary,  if  it  be  dropped  on  any 
part  of  the  body,  exposed  freely  to  the  air, 
its  rapid  evaporation  produces  an  intense 
degree  of  cold  ; and  as  this  is  attended  with 
a proportional  diminution  of  bulk  in  the  part 


applied,  in  this  way  it  has  frequently  eontri 
buted  to  the  reduction  of  the  intestine,  in 
cases  of  strangulated  hernia. 

Etherea  herb  a.  The  Eryngium  was 
so  called. 

Ethereal  oil.  Au  animal  or  vegeta- 
ble oil,  highly  rectified,  partaking,  as  it 
were,  of  the  nature  of  a?ther. 

ETHER  SULPHURICUS.  Ndptka 
vitrioli.  JEther  Vitriolieus.  Sulphuric  ether. 

Take  of  rectified  spirit, 

Sulphuric  acid,  of  each,  by  weight,  a pound 
and  a half. 

Pour  the  spirit  into  a glass  retort,  then 
gradually  add  to  it  the  acid,  shaking  it  after 
each  addition,  and  taking  care  tiiat  their 
temperature,  during  the  mixture,  may  not 
exceed  120  degrees.  Immerse  the  retort 
very  cautiously  to  a sand  bath,  previously 
heated  to  200  degrees,  so  that  the  liquor 
may  boil  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  let  the 
aether  pass  over  into  a tubulated  receiver, 
to  the  tubulure  of  which  another  receiver  is 
applied,  and  kept  cold  by  immersion  in  ice, 
or  water.  Distil  the  liquor  until  a heavier 
part  also  begins  to  pass  over,  and  appear 
under  the  aether  iu  the  bottom  of  the  re- 
ceiver. To  the  liquor  which  remains  in  the 
retort,  pour  on  twelve  fluidounces  more  of 
alcohol,  and  repeat  the  distillation  in  the 
same  manner. 

It  is  mostly  employed  as  an  excitant, 
nervine,  antispasmodic,  and  diuretic,  in  cases 
of  spasms,  cardialgia,  enteralgia,  fevers, 
hysteria,  cephalalgia,  and  spasmodic  asthma. 
The  dose  is  from  gt.  xx  to  3ij.  Externally 
it  cures  toothache,  and  violent  pains  in  the 
head.  See  JEther. 

ETHER  RECTIFICATUS.  JEther 
vitriolieus. 

Take  of  sulphuric  aether,  fourteen  fluid- 
ounces. 

Fused  potash,  half  an  ounce. 

Distilled  water,  two  fluidounces. 

Dissolve  the  potash  in  the  water,  and  add 
thereto  the  aether,  shaking  them  well  to- 
gether, until  they  are  mixed.  Lastly,  by 
means  of  a temperature  about  200  degrees, 
distil  over  twelve  ounces  of  rectified  aether, 
from  a large  retort  into  a cooled  receiver. 

Sulphuric  aether  is  impregnated  with  some 
sulphuric  acid,  as  is  evident  in  the  smell, 
and  with  some  authorial  oil : and  these  re- 
quire a second  process  to  separate  them. 
Potash  unites  to  the  acid,  and  requires  to  be 
added  in  a state  of  solution,  and  in  sufficient 
quantities,  for  the  purpose  of  neutralizing  it ; 
and  it  also  forms  a soap  with  the  oil.  It  is 
advantageous  also  to  use  a less  quantity  of 
water  than  exists  in  the  ordinary  solution  of 
potash  ; and  therefore  the  above  directions 
are  adopted  in  the  last  London  Pharmaco- 
poeia. For  its  virtues,  see  JEther. 

ETHIOPS.  A term  applied  formerly  to 
several  preparations,  because  the  powder 
becomes  of  a black  colour,  like  the  skin  ot 
an  Ethiopian.  * 
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ZEthiops  antimonialis.  A prepara- 
tion of  antimony  and  mercury,  once  in  high 
repute,  and  still  employed  by  some  practi- 
tioners in  cutaneous  diseases.  A few  grains 
are  to  be  given  at  first,  and  the  quantity  in- 
creased as  the  stomach  can  bear  it. 

ZEthiofs  martialis.  A preparation  of 
iron,  formerly  in  repute,  but  now  neglected. 

ZEthiops  mineral.  The  substance 
heretofore  known  by  this  name,  is  call- 
ed, by  the  London  College,  Hydrargyrus 
cum  sulphure  ; by  the  Edinburgh,  Sulphu- 
retum  Hydrargyri  nigrum  ; and  by  that  of 
Dublin,  Hydrargyrum  sulphuratum  nigrum. 
JEthmoid  artery.  See  Ethmoid  artery. 
JEthmoid  hone.  See  Ethmoid  bone . 
ZEthna.  A chemical  furnace. 

ZEthoces.  JEtholices.  Superficial  pus- 
biles  in  the  skin,  raised  by  heat,  as  boils, 
fiery  pustules. 

ZETHUSA.  (From  aidmra,  beggarly.) 
The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  of  the  Lin- 
fiasan  system.  Class,  Pentandria.  Order, 
Digynia. 

ZEthusa  meum.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  meum  of  the  Pharmacopoeias.  See 
Ttleum  Alliamanticum. 

ZEthya.  A mortar. 

ZEtioi  phlebes.  Eagle  veins.  The 
veins  which  pass  through  the  temples  to  the 
head,  were  so  called  formerly  by  Rufus 
Ephesius. 

ZETIOLOGY.  (Amo Xoyia : from  ailia,  a 
cause,  and  \o-yos,  a discourse.)  The  doctrine 
of  the  causes  of  diseases. 

ZEtocion.  JEtolium.  The  granum  cni- 
dium. 

ZEtonychium.  See  Lithospermum. 
AFFECTION.  (This  is  expressed  in 
Greek  by  mciQog  : lienee  pathema , passio .) 
This  term  indicates  any  existing  disorder  of 
the  whole  body,  or  a part  of  it,  as  hys- 
terics, colic,  leprosy.  Thus  by  adding  a 
descriptive  epithet  to  the  term  affection, 
most  distempers  may  be  expressed.  We 
say  febrile  affection,  cutaneous  affection, 
Ac.  using  the  word  affection  synonymously 
with  disease. 

AFFINITY.  ( Affinitas , a proximity  of 
relationship.)  The  term  affinity  is  used 
indifferently  with  attraction.  See  Attrac- 
tion. 

Affinity  of  Aggregation.  See  Attraction 
of  Aggregation. 

Affinity  of  Composition.  See  Attraction , 
chemical. 

Affinity , compound.  When  three  or  more 
bodies j on  account  of  their  mutual  affinity, 
unite  aud  form  one  homogeneous  body,  then 
the  affinity  is  termed  compound  affinity  or 
attraction : thus,  if  to  a solution  of  sugar 
and  water  be  added  spirits  of  wine,  these 
three  bodies  will  form  an  homogeneous  li- 
quid by  compound  affinity.  See  Attraction. 

Affinity,  doable.  Double  elective  attrac- 
tion. When  two  bodies,  each  consisting  of 


two  elementary  parts,  come  into  contact 
and  are  decomposed,  so  that  their  elements 
become  reciprocally  united,  and  produce 
two  new  compound  bodies,  the  decomposi- 
tion is  then  termed,  decomposition  by  dou- 
ble affinity : thus,  if  we  add  common  salt, 
which  consists  of  muriatic  acid  and  soda,  to 
nitrate  of  silver,  which  is  composed  of 
nitric  acid  and  silver,  these  two  bodies  will, 
be  decompounded ; for  the  nitric  acid  unites 
with  the  soda,  and  the  silver  with  the  muri- 
atic acid,  and  thus  may  be  obtained  two 
new  bodies.  The  common  salt  and  nitrate 
of  silver  therefore  mutually  decompose  each 
other  by  what  is  called  double  affinity.  Seo 
Attraction. 

Affinity , intermediate.  Appropriate  affi- 
nity. Affinity  of  an  intermedium — is,  when 
two  substances  of  different  kinds,  that  show 
to  one  another  no  component  affinity,  do, 
by  the  assistance  of  a third,  combine,  and 
unite  into  an  homogeneous  whole : thus,  oil 
and  water  are  substances  of  different  kinds, 
which,  by  means  of  alkali,  combine  and 
unite  into  an  homogeneous  substance : hence 
the  theory  of  lixiviums,  of  washing,  &c. 
See  Attraction. 

Affinity , quiescent.  Mr.  Kirwan  employs 
the  term  Quiescent  affinity  to  mark  that,  by 
virtue  of  which,  the  principle  of  each  com- 
pound of  two  bodies,  decomposed  by  dou- 
ble affinity,  adhere  to  each  other ; and 
Divellent  affinity,  to  distinguish  that  by 
which  the  principles  of  one  body  unite  and 
change  order  with  those  of  the  other : thus 
Sulphate  of  potash  or  vitriolated  tartar  is 
not  completely  decomposed  by  the  nitric 
acid  or  by  lime,  when  either  of  these  prin- 
ciples is  separately  presented;  but  if  the 
nitric  acid  be  combined  with  lime,  this 
nitrate  of  lime  will  decompose  the  sulphate 
of  potash.  In  this  last  case  the  affinity  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  with  the  alkali  is  weak- 
ened by  its  affinity  to  the  lime.  This  acid, 
therefore,  is  subject  to  two  affinities,  the. 
one  which  retains  it  to  the  alkali,  called  qui- 
escent, and  the  other  which  attracts  it 
towards  the  lime,  called  divellent  affinity. 

Affinity,  divellent.  See  Affinity  quiescent. 

Affinity , reciprocal.  When  a compound 
of  two  bodies  is  decomposed  by  a third ; 
the  separated  principle  being  in  its  turn 
capable  of  decomposing  the  new  combina- 
tion. 

Affinity,  simple.  Single  elective  Attrac- 
tion. If  a body  consisting  of  two  compo* 
Bent  parts,  be  decomposed  on  the  approach 
of  a third,  which  has  a greater  affinity  with 
one  of  those  component  parts  than  with  the 
other,  then  the  decomposition  is  termed, 
decomposition  by  simple  affinity;  for  in- 
stance, if  pure  potash  be  added  to  a com- 
bination of  nitric  acid  and  lime,  the  union 
which  existed  between  these  two  bodies 
will  cease,  because  the  potash  combines 
with  the  nitric  acid,  and  the  lime  being 
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disengaged  is  precipitated.  The  reason  is, 
that  the  nitric  acid  has  a greater  affinity  for 
the  pure  potash  than  for  the  lime,  therefore 
it  deserts  the  lime,  to  combine  with  the 
potash.  When  two  bodies  only  enter  into 
chemical  union,  the  affinity,  which  was  the 
cause  of  it,  is  also  termed  simple  or  single 
elective  attraction ; thus  the  solution  of 
§ugar  and  water  is  produced  by  simple 
affinity,  because  there  are  but  two  bodies. 
See  Attraction. 

Affion.  Affium.  An  Arabic  name  for 
tpium * 

Afflatus.  (From  ail  and  flare , to  blow.) 
A vapour  or  blast.  A species  of  erysi- 
pelas, which  attacks  people  suddenly,  so 
named  upon  the  erroneous  supposition  that 
it  was  produced  by  some  unwholesome  wind 
blowing  on  the  part. 

Affusio.  Pouring  a liquor  upon  some- 
thing; but  sometimes  it  means  the  same  as 
sujfusio , a cataract. 

After-birth.  See  Placenta. 

Afflium.  An  Arabic  name  for  opium. 

Aga  Cretensium.  The  small  Spanish 
tnilk-thistle. 

Agalactatio.  See  Agalactia. 

Agalactia,  (a yaXauha : from  a,  priv. 
and  yaXct,  milk.)  Agalaxis.  Agalactio.  Aga- 
lactatio. A defect  of  milk  in  childbirth. 

Agalactos.  (From  a,  priv.  and  ya.xu, 
milk.)  An  epithet  given  to  women  who 
have  no  milk  when  they  lie  in. 

Agalactos.  See  Agalactia. 

Agalaxis.  See  Agalactia. 

Agallociii  ve’ri  lignum.  See  Lignum 
aloes. 

Agalluge.  Agallugum.  A name  of  the 
agallochum  or  aromatic  aloe. 

Agaric.  See  Agaricus. 

Agaracoides.  A species  of  agaricus 
•r  fungus. 

AGARICUS.  (a yeLpnoq:  from  Aguria , a 
town  in  Asia ; or  from  A gams,  a river  in 
Sarmatia,  now  Malowouda.)  Agaric.  The 
name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Cryptogamia.  Order,  Fungi. 

Agaricus  chirurgorum.  Agaricus 
quereds.  Fungus  igniarius.  Boletus  ig- 
niarius.  Agaric  of  the  oak.  Touchwood 
boletus.  Female  agaric.  This  fungus  Boletus 
igniarius  of  Linnaeus  : — acaulis  pulvinatus 
levis,  poi  is  tenuissimns , has  been  much  used 
by  surgeons  as  an  external  styptic.  Though 
still  employed  on  the  Continent,  the  sur- 
geons in  this  country  have  not  much  confi- 
dence in  it. 

Agaricus  albus.  The  plant  known  by 
this  name  in  the  pharmacopoeias,  is  the  Bole- 
tus laricis  of  Linnaeus ; so  called  from 
its  being  met  with  on  old  larch  trees,  in 
different  parts  of  Europe.  Several  prepa- 
rations, as  troches,  an  extract,  and  pills, 
are  ordered  to  be  made  with  it  in  foreign 
pharmacopoeias,  which  are  administered 
against  phthisical  complaints. 


Agallugum.  See  Agallugi. 

Agaricus  campestrts.  See  Mushroom. 

Agaricus  chatarellus.  A species  of 
fungus,  esteemed  a delicacy  by  the  French. 
Broiled  with  salt  and  pepper,  it  has  much 
the  flavour  of  a roasted  cockle. 

Agaricus  cinnamomeus.  Brown  Mush- 
room. A species  of  agaricus,  of  a pleasant 
smell.  When  broiled,  it  gives  a good 
flavour. 

Agaricus  deliciosus.  This  fungus 
well  seasoned  and  then  broiled  has  the  exact 
flavour  of  a roasted  muscle.  It  is  in  season 
in  September. 

Agaricus  muscarius.  Bug  Agaric,  so 
called  from  its  known  virtue  in  destroying 
bugs.  This  reddish  fungus  is  the  Agaricus 
muscarius  of  Linnzeus : — stipitatus,  lamellis 
dimidiatis  solitariis,  stipite  volvato , apice  di- 
latato , basi  ovato.  The  use  of  this  vegeta- 
ble is  not  much  known  in  this  country. 
Haller  relates  that  six  persons  of  Lithuania 
perished  at  one  time,  by  eating  this  kind  of 
mushroom,  and  that  in  others  it  has  caused 
delirium.  It  is  employed  externally  to 
strumous,  phagedenic,  and  fistulous  ulcers, 
as  an  escharotic*. 

Agaricus  piperatus.  The  plant  thus 
named  by  Linnaeus,  is  the  pepper  mush- 
room, also  called  pepper  agaric.  It  is  the 
Fungus  piperatus  albus,  lacteo-succo  turgens 
of  Ray.  Fungus  albus  acris.  When  freely 
taken,  fatal  consequences  are  related  by 
several  writers  to  have  been  the  result. 
When  this  vegetable  has  even  lost  its  acrid 
juice  by  drying,  its  caustic  quality  still 
remains. 

Agaripus  pratensis.  TheChampig- 
nion  of  Hudson’s  Flora  Anglica.  This  plant 
has  but  little  smell,  and  is  rather  dry,  yet 
when  broiled  and  stewed,  communicates  a 
good  flavour. 

Agaricus  violaceus.  Violet  mush- 
room. This  fungus  requires  much  broil- 
ing, but  when  sufficiently  done  and  seasoned, 
it  is  as  delicions  as  an  oyster.  Hudson’s 
bulboaus  is  only  a variety  of  this. 

Age.  The  antic-nts  reckoned  six  stages 
of  life : pueritia,  childhood,  which  is  to  the 
fifth  year  of  our  age; — adolescentia,  youth, 
reckoned  to  the  eighteenth,  and  youth  pro- 
perly so  called,  to  the  twenty-fifth  year  ; — 
juventus,  reckoned  from  the  twenty-fifth  to 
the  thirty-fifth  year  ; — virilis  cctas,  manhood, 
from  the  thirty-fifth  to  the  fiftieth  year  ; — 
senectus,  old  age,  from  fifty  to  sixty  ; — crepita 
cetas,  decrepid  age,  which  ends  in  death,. 

Agenesia.  (Aytvflo-ja : from  a,  ugg.  and 
ymy.a.1,  to  beget.)  Impotency  in  man.  A 
term  employed  by  Vogel.  It  is  synonymous 
with  anaphrodisia  and  dyspermatismvs. 

Acer.  The  common  earth  or  soil. 

Ager  nature.  The  womb. 

Ageratus  lapis.  ( Ageratus  common.) 
A >l(>ne  used  by  coblers.  It  is  ridiculously 
said  to  be  diseutient  and  gently  astringent 
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If  it  possess  any  such  virtues,  it  probably 
contains  iron  ; a supposition  countenanced 
by  its  being  used  in  dyeing. 

Ageratum.  (a yegalov : from  a,  priv.  and 
yn^ag,  senectus ; never  old,  ever  green  ; be- 
cause its  flowers  preserve  their  beauty  a 
long  time.)  See  AckilUea  ageratum. 

Ages.  (From  ayr, g,  wicked  ; so  called 
because  it  is  generally  the  instrument  of 
wicked  acts.)  The  palm  or  hollow  of  the 
hand. 

AGEUSTIA.  (From  neg.  and  yzvtuoai , 
gusto , to  taste.)  Aghcustia,  Apogeustia, 
Apogeusis.  . 

A defect  or  loss  of  taste.  Cullen  ranks 
this  as  a genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
locales  and  order  dijscesthesice.  The  causes 
are  fever  or  palsy,  whence  he  forms  two 
species  ; the  latter  he  calls  organic , arising 
from  some  affection  in  the  membrane  of 
the  tongue,  by  which  relishing  things,  or 
those  which  have  some  taste,  are  prevented 
from  coming  into  contact  with  the  nerves  : 
the  other  atonic , arising  without  any  affec- 
tion of  the  tongue. 

Agglutinantia.  Adhesive  medicines 
which  iieal  by  causing  the  parts  to  stick 
together. 

Agglutinatio.  Agglutination.  The 
adhesive  union  or  sticking  together  of  sub- 
stances. 

Agglutitio.  Obstruction  in  the  oeso- 
phagus, or  a difficulty  in  swallowing. 

Aggregate  glands.  (From aggrego,  to 
assemble  together.)  An  assemblage  of 
glands,  as  those  of  the  intestines. 

Aggregation,  affinity  of.  See  Attraction. 

Agheustia.  See  Ageustia. 

Agis.  The  thigh  or  femur. 

Agitatoria.  Convulsive  diseases,  or 
those  called  clonic. 

Aglactatio.  Defect  of  milk. 

Aglaxis.  See  JEgides. 

Aglia.  Aglium.  A shining  tubercle  or 
pustule  on  the  face.  White  specks  on  the 
eye. 

Agma.  Agme.  A fracture. 

Agnacal.  A tree,  which,  according  to 
Ray,  grows  about  the  isthmus  ofDai  ien,  and 
resembles  a pear-tree,  whose  fruit  is  a great 
provocative  t©  venery. 

Agnata.  See  Adnata  tunica. 

Agnina  mem  bran  a.  (From  ayvog,  a 
lamb,  and  membranu , a membrane.)  Aetius 
calls  one  of  the  membranes  which  involve 
the  foetus  by  this  name,  which  lie  derives 
from  its  tenderness.  See  Amnios. 

Agnoja,  (From  a,  priv.  and  yivao-noo,  to 
kno.w.)  Forgetfulness;  a symptomatic  affec- 
tion in  fevers. 

Agnus  castus.  (From ayvog,  a lamb  ; so 
called  from  the  down  upon  its  surface, 
which  resembles  that  upon  a lamb's  skin  ; 
and  castus,  because  the  chaste  matrons,  at 
the  feasts  of  Ceres,  strewed  them  upon  their 
loeds,  and  lay  upon  them  ) The  plant  bear- 


ing this  name  in  the  pharmacopoeias  is  the 
Vitex  agnits  castus  of  limueus foliis  digi * 
tat  is,  serratis,  spicis  veriicillatis.  The  seeds 
are  the  medicinal  part,  which  have,  when 
fresh,  a fragrant  smell  and  an  acrid  aromatic 
taste.  Formerly  they  were  celebrated  as 
autaphrodisiacs ; but  experience  does  not 
discover  in  them  any  degree  of  such  virtue, 
and  some  have  ascribed  to  them  an  opposite 
one.  They  are  now  fallen  into  disuse. 

Agoge.  The  deduction  or  reasoning 
upon  diseases  from  their  symptoms  and 
appearances.  The  order,  state,  or  tenour  of 
a disease  or  body. 

Agomphiasis.  A looseness  of  the 
teeth. 

Agone.  (Aym  : from  «,  neg.  and  yovog,  off- 
spring.) HyoSCyamus  or  Henbane  ; so  called 
because  it  was  supposed  to  cause  barrenness. 

Agon  i a.  Sterility,  impotence,  agony. 

AgoNISTICUM.  (AyoovityMov,  from  ayooviaw', 
to  struggle.)  A term  used  by  antient  phy- 
sicians to  signify  water  extremely  cold, 
which  was  directed  to  be  given  in  large 
quantities,  in  acute  erysipelatous  fevers,  with 
a view  of  overpowering  or  struggling  with 
the  febrile  heat  of  the  blood. 

Agon  os.  (From  a,  priv.  and  yovog,  or  ym, 
an  offspring  , barren.)  Hippocrates  calls 
those  women  so  who  have  not  children, 
though  tlie^  might  have  if  the  i rnpediment 
were  removed. 

Agostos.  (From  to  bring,  or  lead.) 
That  part  of  the  arm  from  the  elbow  to  the 
fingers  ; also  tire  palm  or  hollow  of  the  hand. 

Agresta.  (a y^oq,  wild.)  Verjuice,  wl  ldi 
is  made  from  the  wild  apple.  The  minia- 
ture fruit  of  the  vine. 

Agrestea.  A name  for  the  common 
tartar. 

Agrestis.  In  the  works  of  some  old 
writers  it  expresses  an  ungovernable  malig- 
nity in  a disease. 

Agrta.  Holly.  A malignant  pustule,  of 
which,  the  antient  surgeons  describe  two 
sorts ; one  which  has  bt  t,\  so  called,  as  small, 
and  casts  a roughness  or  redness  over  the  skin, 
slightly  corroding  it,  smooth  about  ifs  centre, 
spreads  slowly,  and  is  of  a round  figure; 
this  sort  is  cured  by  nibbing  it  with  the 
fasting  spittle.  The  second  ulcerates,  with 
a violent  redness  and  corrosh  , so  as  to 
make  the  hair  fall  off  ; it  is  of  n unequal 
form,  and  turns  leprous  ; it  is  cured,  by  the 
application  of  pellitory  or  the  wail  in  the 
manner  of  a poultice. 

Agriampelus.  (From  aypiog,  wild,  and 
ay.m\og,  a vine.)  The  wild  vine,  or  white, 
bryony.  See  Bryonia. 

Agrieljea.  (From  ay?tog,  wild,  and  EXaia, 
the  olive-tree.)  The  oleaster,  or  wild  olive. 

Agrifolium.  (From  axis,  a prickle,  and 
<puAXcv,  a leaf.)  Aquifolium,  or  holly  tree. 
It  should  rather  be  called  acifolium  from  its 
prickly  leaves. 

AGRJMONIA  (Aypipum  : from  aypog,  a 
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field,  and  poavog,  alone : so  named  from  its 
being  the  chief  of  all  wild'  herbs.)  Agrb 
many. 

1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnsean  system. 

2.  The  pbarmacopoeial  name  of  a plant; 
the  common  agrimony.  Agrimonia  Eupatoriu 
of  Linnaeus  : — -foliis  caulivis  pinnatis,  foliolis 
undique  serratis,  omnibus  minutis  i titer - 
stinctis,  fruetibus  Uispidis. 

This  plant  is  common  in  fields  about 
hedges  and  shady  places,  flowering  in  June 
and  July.  It  lias  been  principally  re- 
garded in  the  character  of  a mild  astrin- 
gent and  corroborant,  and  many  authors  re- 
commend it  as  a deobstruent,  especially  in 
hepatic  and  other  visceral  obstructions. 
Chomel  relates  two  instances  of  its  success- 
ful use  in  cases  where  the  liver  was  much 
enlarged  and  indurated.  It  has  been  used 
with  advantage  in  haemorrhagic  affections, 
and  to  give  tone  to  a lax  and  weak  state  of 
tiie  solids.  In  cutaneous  disorders,  particu- 
larly in  scabies,  we  have  been  told  that  it 
manifests  great  efficacy ; for  this  purpose 
it  was  given  infused  with  liquorice  in  the 
form  of  tea;  but  according  to  Alston  it 
should  be  always  exhibited  in  the  state  of 
powder.  It  is  best  used  while  fresh,  and 
the  tops,  before  the  flowers  are  formed, 
possess  the  most  virtue.  Cullen  observes 
that  the  agrimony  has  some  astringent  pow- 
ers, but  they  are  feeble;  and  pays  little  atten- 
tion to  what  lias  been  said  in  its  favour. 

Agrimonia  Elpatqria.  (Called  Eupa- 
tortia ; -from  Eupator,  its  inventor;  or  quasi 
lupatorium,  mraropiov:  from  mag,  the  liver; 
because  it  is  useful  in  disease  of  the  liver.  ) 
The  systematic  name  for  the  Agrimonia  of 
the  pharmacopoeias.  See  Agrimonia. 

Agrimony  hemp.  The  Bidens  tripar- 
tita of  Linnaeus. 

Agriocardamum.  (From  ay pw?,  wild, 
and  Ka.fta.fAov,  the  nasturtium.)  Sciatica 
cfesses,  or  wild  garden  cress. 

Agriocastanum.  (From  aypior,  wild, and 
Ka^avov.  the  chesnut.)  Earth-nut  or  pig  nut, 

Agriocinara.  (From  aypioq,  wild,  and 
zivapa,  artichoke.)  See  Cinara. 

AgRIOCOCCIMELA.  (From  ay^.oq,  wild, 
xoKKoq,  a berry,  and  periXsa,  an  apple-tree.) 
The  primus  sylvestris. 

Agriomela.  The  crab  apple. 

Agrio-n.  Agriophyllon.  The  penceda- 
num  silaus,  or  hog’s  fennel,  or  sulphur  w ort. 

Agriophyllon.  See  Agrien. 

Agriopastinaca.  (From  aypics,  wild, 
and  pa&timcu , a carrot.)  Wild  carrot,  or 
parsnip. 

Agrioriganum.  (From  aypicq,  wild,  and 
opiyavov,  marjoram.)  Wild  marjoram.  See 
Origanum. 

Agriosejlinum.  (From  aypiog,  wild,  and 
e-fKivov,  parsley.)  Wild  parsley.  Set  tiippo- 
selin  urn. 


A GRJGSTARl.  (From  ayp'.og,  wild,  and 
w ild  wheat).  A species  of  field  corn  called 
Triiicum  creticum. 

Agripalma.  (From  a ypioq%  wild,  and 
•nrcL'hfA.a,  a palm-tree.)  Agripalma gall'is.  The 
herb  mother-wort,  or  wild  palm.  . , 

Agripalma  gallts.  See  Agripalma . 

Ag ripple.  Those  children  which  are 
born  with  their  feet  foremost,  are  so  called, 
because  that  was  said  to  be  the  case  with 
Agrippa  the  Roman,  who  was  named  ab 
eegro  party,  from  his  difficult  birth.  These 
births;  though  reckoned  preter-natural,  at* 
often  more  safe  and  easy  than  the  natural. 

Agrium.  An  impure  sort  of  natron,  or 
soda.  The  purer  sort  was  called  halmyrhaga. 

Agrom.  A disease  of  the  tongue  peculiar 
to  the  Indians,  in  which  it  becomes  extreme- 
ly rough  and  chopped. 

Agrumina.  Leeks,  wild  onions. 

Agrypnia.  (From  a,  priv.  and  vn rvoq, 
sleep.)  Watchfulness : w ant  of  sleep. 

AGRYPNOCOMA._(Erom  aypumoq,  Without 
sleep,  and  nrypoa,  a lethargy.)  , A lethargic 
kind  of  watchfulness,  in  which  the  patient 
is  stupidly  drowsy,  and  yet  cannot  sleep.  A 
species  of  coma. 

Ague.  See  Febris  Intermittens. 

Ague  cake.  The  popular  name  for  a 
hard  tumour  on  the  left  side  of  the  belly, 
lower  than  the  false  ribs  in  the  region  of  the 
spleen,  said  to  be  the  effect  of  intermittent 
fevers.  However  frequent  it  might  have 
been  formerly,  it  is  now  very  rare,  and  al- 
though then  said  to  be  owing  to  the  use  of 
bark,  it  is  now  less  frequent  since  the  bark, 
has  been  generally  employed. 

A6ue  drops.  This  is  a medicine  sold 
for  the  cure  of  agues,  composed  of  arseniate 
of  potash  in  solution  in  water. 

Ague-free.  A name  given  by  some  to 
sassafras  on  account  of  its  supposed  febri- 
fuge virtue. 

Ague  tree.  See  Laurus. 

Aguia.  (From  a,  priv.  a ndywov,  a mem- 
ber.) Paralytic  debility.  Where  the  use  of 
the  members  is  defective  or  lost. 

Ague,  (Arab.), Alliagi.  The  Syrian  thorn. 
The  leaves  are  purgative. 

' AGUSTINE.  A new  earth  discovered 
in  the  Saxon  Beryl,  or  Beryl  of  Georgien 
Stadt,  a stone  greatly  resembling  the  Beryl 
of  Siberia,  by. professor  Tromsdorff  of  Er- 
furth  in  Germany,  to  which.’ he  has  given  the 
name  cf  agnstine  on  account  of  the  property 
of  forming  salts  which  are  nearly  destitute 
of  taste. 

This  earth  is  white  and  insipid  ; when 
moistened  with  water,  it  is  somewhat 
ductile,  but  is  not  soluble  in  that  fluid.  Ex- 
posed to  a violent  heat,  it  becomes  extreme- 
ly hard,  but.  acquires  no  taste.  It  com- 
bines with  acid ;,  forming  salts,  which  have 
little,  or  no  taste.  It  does  not  combine 
either  in  the  humid  or  dry  way  with  alcalia?, 
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«r  with  their  carbonates.  It  retains  carbonic 
acid  but  feebly.  It  dissolves  in  acids  equally 
well  after  having  been  hardened,  by  expo- 
sure to  heat,  as  when  newly  precipitated. 
With  sulphuric  acid  it  forms  a salt  which  is 
insipid,  and  scarcely  soluble,  but  an  excess 
of  acid  renders  it  soluble,  and  capable  of 
crystallizing  in  stars.  With  an  excess  of 
phosphoric  acid  it  forms  a very  soluble  salt. 
With  nitrous  acid  it  forms  a salt  scarcely 
soluble. 

Agutiguefoobi  Braziliensis,  (An 
Indian  term.)  Arrow-root:  dartwort.  Es- 
culent and  vulnerary,  and  tised  by  the  In- 
dians to  cure  wounds  made  by  arrows. 

Agyion.  See  Aguia. 

Agyrt.«,  (From  a crowd  of  peo- 
ple, or  a mob  ; or  from  aye^so,  to  gather  to- 
gether.) It  formerly  expressed  certain  strol- 
lers who  pretended  to  strange  things  from 
supernatural  assistances ; but  of  late  it  is 
applied  to  all  quack  and  illiterate  dabblers 
in  medicine. 

Ahalqtii.  The  Hebrew  name  of  lig- 
flura  aloes. 

Ahamella.  See  Achmdlu. 

Ahovai  tkeveticlush.  A chesnut-Iike 
fruit  of  Brazil  of  a poisonous  nature. 

Ahisal.  Orpiment. 

Ajurazat.  Lead. 

Ailmad.  An  Arabian  name  for  anti- 
mony. 

Aimateia.  A black  bilious  and  bloody 
discharge  from  the  bowels. 

AiMORRiiois.  See  Hcemorrliois. 

. Aimorrkcea.  See  llamorrhagia. 

Aipatkeia.  (From  asi  always,  and 
a disease.)  A disease  of  long  continuance. 

Aipi.  Aipima  coxera.  Aipipoca.  Indian 
words  for  Cassada.  A poisonous  root  of 
India. 

AIR.  Common  air.  Atmospherical  air. 
The  word  air  seems  to  have  been  used 
at  first  to  have  denoted  the  atmosphere  in 
general ; hut  philosophers  afterwards  re- 
stricted it  to  the  elastic  fluid,  which  consti- 
tutes the  greatest  and  the  most  important 
part  of  the  atmosphere,  excluding  the  water 
ind  the  other  foreign  bodies  which  are  oc- 
casionally found  mixed  with  it.  See  Atmo- 
sphere. 

Air  is  an  elastic  fluid,  invisible  indeed, 
|>»t  easily  recognised  by  its  properties.  Its 
•peciflc  gravity,  according  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Sir  George  Shuckburgh,  when 
the  barometer  is  at  SO  inches,  and  the  ther- 
mometer between  50  and  60  deg.  is  0.0012, 
or  816  times  lighter  than  water.  One  hun- 
dred cubic  inches  of  air  weigh  31  grains  troy. 
But  as  air  is  an  elastic  fluid,  and  com- 
pressed at  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  the 
whole  weight  of  the  incumbent  atmo- 
sphere, its  density  diminishes  according  to 
its  height  above  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
'from  ihe  experiments  of  Paschal,  Defoe, 


General  Roy,  &c.  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  the  density  diminishes  in  the  ratio  of 
the  compression.  Consequently  the  den- 
sity decreases  in  a geometrical  progression, 
while  the  heights  increase  in  an  arithmetical 
progression.  Bouguer  had  suspected,  from 
his  observations  made  on  the  Andes,  that 
at  considerable  heights  the  density  of  the  air 
is  no  longer  proportional  to  the  compressing 
force;  but  the  experiments  of  Saussure 
junior,  made  upon  Mount  Rose,  have  de- 
monstrated the  contrary. 

Air  is  dilated  by  heat.  From  the  ex- 
periments of  General  Roy  and  Sir  George 
Sluickburgh,  compared  with  those  of 
Trembley,  &c.  it  appears,  that  at  the 
temperature  of  60  deg.  every  degree  of 
temperature  increases  the  bulk  of  air  about 
l-82d  part. 

The  specific  caloric  of  air,  according 
to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Crawford,  is 
1.79. 

Although  the  sky  is  well  known  to  have 
a blue  colour,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
air  itself  is  altogether  colourless  and  invi-1 
sible.  The  blue  colour  of  the  sky  is  oc- 
casioned by  the  vapours  which  are  always 
mixed  with  the  air,  and  which  have  the 
property  of  reflecting  the  blue  rays  more 
copiously  than  any  other.  This  has  been 
proved  by  the  experiments  which  Saussure 
made  with  his  cyanometer  at  different 
heights  above  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
This  consisted  of  a circular  band  of  paper, 
divided  into  51  parts,  each  of  which  were 
painted  with  a different  shade  of  blue;  be- 
ginning with  the  deepest  mixed  with  black, 
to  the  lightest  mixed  with  white.  He 
found  that  the  colour  of  the  sky  always 
corresponds  with  a deeper  shade  of  blue, 
the  higher  the  observer  is  placed  above  the 
surface  ; consequently,  at  a certain  height, 
the  blue  w ill  disappear  altogether,  and  the 
sky  appear  black ; that  is  to  say,  will 
reflect  no  light  at  all.  The  colour  becomes 
always  lighter  in  proportion  to  the  vapours 
mixed  with  the  air.  Hence  it  is  evidently 
owing  to  them. 

The  property  which  the  air  has  of 
supporting  combustion,  and  the  necessity 
of  it  for  respiration,  are  too  well  known 
to  require  any  description. 

For  many  ages,  air  was  considered 
as  an  element,  or  simple  substance.  For 
the  knowledge  of  its  component  parts,  we 
are  indebted  to  the  labours  of  those  philo- 
sophers in  whose  hands  chemistry  advanced 
with  such  rapidity  during  the  last  forty 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Air  is  a compound  of  oxygen  and  nitro- 
gen : but  it  becomes  a question  of  consi- 
derable consequence  to  determine  the  pro- 
portion of  these  two  ingredients,  and  to 
ascertain  whether  that  proportion  is  in 
every  case  the  same.  Since  nitrogen  gas. 
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«ne  of  the  component  parts  of  that  fluid, 
cannot  he  separated  by  any  substance  with 
which  chemists  are  acquainted,  the  analysis 
of  air  can  only  be  attempted  by  exposing 
it  to  the  action  of  those  bodies  which  have 
the  property  of  absorbing  its  oxygen.  By 
these  bodies  the  oxygen  gas  is  separated, 
and  nitrogen  gas  is  left  behind,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  oxygen  may  be  ascertained  by 
the  diminution  of  bulk  ; which,  once  known, 
it  is  easy  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  ni- 
trogen gas,  and  thus  to  determine  the  exact 
relative  quantity  of  the  component  parts. 

After  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere 
was  known  to  philosophers,  it  was  taken  for 
granted  that  the  proportion  of  its  oxygen 
varies  in  different  times  and  jn  different 
places  ; and  that  upon  this  variation  the  pu- 
rity or  noxious  qualities  of  air  depended. 
Hence  it  became  an  object  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  be  in  possession  of  a method 
of  determining  readily  the  quantity  of  oxy- 
gen in  a given  portion  of  air.  Accordingly 
various  methods  were  proposed,  all  of  them 
depending  upon  the  property  which  a va- 
riety of  bodies  possesses  of  absorbing  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  without  acting  upon  its 
azot.  These  bodies  were  mixed  with  a cer- 
tain known  quantity  of  atmospheric  air,  in 
graduated  glass  vessels  inverted  over  water, 
and  the  proportion  of  oxygen  was  determi- 
ned by  the  diminution  of  bulk.  These  in- 
struments received  the  name  of  eudiometers , 
because  they  were  considered  as  measures 
of  the  purity  of  air.  See  Eudiometer. 

It  is  considered  as  established  by  expe- 
riment, that  air  is  composed  of  0.22  of  oxy- 
gen gas,  and  0.78  of  nitrogen  gas  by  bulk. 
But  as  the  weight  of  these  two  gases  is  not 
exactly  the  same,  the  proportion  of  the 
component  parts  by  weight  will  differ  a 
little  : for  as  the  specific  gravity  of  oxygen 
gas  is  to  that  of  nitrogen  gas  as  155  : 115,  it 
follows  that  100  parts  of  air  are  composed 
by  weight  of  about  74  nitrogen  gas 
26  oxygen  gas 
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Having  thus  ascertained  the  nature  and 
the  proportion  of  the  component  parts  of 
air,  it  remains  only  to  enquire  in  what 
manner  these  component  parts  are  united. 
Are  they  merely  mixed  together  mechani- 
cally, or  are  they  combined  chemically?  Is 
air  a mechanical  mixture  or  a chemical 
compound  ? Philosophers  seem  at  first  to 
have  adopted  the  former  of  these  opinions, 
if  we  except  Scheele,  who  always  consi- 
dered air  as  a chemical  compound.  But 
the  supposition  that  air  is  a mechanical 
mixture,  by  no  means  agrees  with  the  phe- 
nomena which  it  exhibits.  If  the  t wo  gases 
were  only  mixed  together,  as  their  specific- 
gravity  is  different,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  they  would  be  uniformly  mixed  in  every 
part  of  the  atmosphere.  Even  Mr.  Dalton’s 
ingenious  supposition,  that  they  neither  at- 


tract nor  repel  each  other,  would  not  ac- 
count for  this  equal  distribution:  for  un- 
doubtedly, on  that  supposition,  they  would 
arrange  themselves  according  to  their  spe- 
cific gravity.  Since,  therefore,  air  is  in 
all  places  composed  of  the  same  ingre- 
dients, exactly  in  the  same  proportions,  it 
follows  that  its  component  parts  are  not 
only  mixed,  but  actually  combined.  When 
substances  differing  in  specific  gravity  com- 
bine together,  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
compound  is  usually  greater  than  the  mean. 
This  holds  also  with  respect  to  air.  The 
specific  gravity,  by  calculation,  amounts 
only  to  0.00119,  whereas  it  actually  is 
0.0012  ; a difference  by  no  means  inconsi- 
derable. But  perhaps  the  specific  gravity 
of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  gas  can  scarcely  be 
considered  as  known  with  such  precision  as 
to  entitle  us  to  drawr  any  consequence  from 
this  difference. 

The  difference  between  air  and  a mere 
mixture  of  its  two  component  parts,  has 
been  demonstrated  by  the  experiments 
of  Morozzo  and  Humbolt.  The  artificial 
mixture  is  much  more  diminished  by  nitrous 
gas  than  air,  even  when  the  mixture  con- 
tains less  oxygen.  It  supports  flame  better 
and  longer,  and  animals  do  not  live  in  it  the 
same  time  that  they  do  in  an  equal  portion 
of  air,  but  longer. 

The  air  is,  therefore,  to  be  considered  as  a 
chemical  compound.  Hence  the  reason  that 
it  is  in  all  cases  the  same, notwithstanding  the 
numerous  decomposing  processes  to  which 
it  is  subjected.  The  breathing  of  animals, 
combustion,  and  a thousand  other  opera- 
tions, are  constantly  abstracting  its  oxygen, 
and  decomposing  it.  The  air  thus  decom- 
posed or  vitiated  no  doubt  ascends  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  is  again,  by  some  un- 
known'' process  or  other,  reconverted  into 
atmospherical  air.  But  the  nature  of  these 
changes  is  at  present  concealed  under  an 
impenetrable  veil.  Thompson. 

Air,  alkaline.  See  Ammonia. 

Air , atmospherical.  See  Air. 

A ir , azotic.  See  Nitrog  en  gas. 

Air,  fixed.  See  Carbonic  acid  gas. 

Air,  fluoric.  See  Fluoric  acid  gas. 

Air,  hepatic.  See  Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas. 

Air,  inflammable.  See  Hydrogen  gas. 

Air,  marine.  See  Muriatic  acid  gas. 

Air,  nitrous.  See  Nitrous  oxids. 

Air,  phlogisticated.  See  Nitrogen  gas. 

Air,  phosphoric.  See  Phosphoric  acid  gas. 

Air,  sulphureous.  See  Sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas. 

Air , vital.  See  Oxygen  gas. 

AlSTIIETERIUM.  (From  cu<rQavo[Aa.i,  to 
perceive.)  Thesensorium  commune,  or  com- 
mon sensory,  or  seat,  or  origin  of  sensation* 
Cartesius  and  others  say,  it  is  the  pineal 
gland  ; Willis  says  it  is  where  the  nerves  of 
the  external  senses  are  terminated,  which 
is  about  the  beginning  of  the  medulla  ob- 
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longata,  (or  fop  of  the  spinal  marrow.,)  in 
the  corpus  striatum. 

Aitmad.  Antimony. 

Aix  la  Chapelle.  Called  Aken  by  the 
Germans.  Therm®  Aquis-granensis.  A town 
in  the  south  of  France,  where  there  is  a 
sulphureous  water,  the  most  striking  feature 
of  which,  and  what  is  almost  peculiar  to  it, 
is  the  unusual  quantity  of  sulphur  it  contains ; 
the  whole,  however,  is  so  far  united  to  a 
gaseous  basis,  as  to  be  entirely  volatilized 
by  heat ; so  that  none  is  left  in  the  residuum 
after  evaporation.  In  colour  it  is  pellucid, 
in  smell  sulphureous,  and  in  taste  saline, 
bitterish,  and  rather  alkaline.  The  tem- 
perature of  these  waters  varies  considerably, 
according  to  the  distance  from  the  source 
and  the  spring  itself.  In  the  well  of  the 
hottest  bath,  it  is  according  to  Lucas  136°, 
Monet  146°;  at  the  fountain  where  it  is 
drank,  it  is  112°.  This  thermal  water  is 
much  resorted  to  on  the  Continent,  for  a 
variety  of  complaints.  It  is  found  essenti- 
ally serviceable  in  the  numerous  symptoms  of 
disorders  in  the  stomach  and  biliary  organs, 
that  follow  a life  of  high  indulgence  in  the 
luxuries  of  the  table ; in  nephritic  eases, 
which  produce  pain  in  the  loins,  and  thick 
mucous  urine  with  difficult  micturition.  As 
the  heating  qualities  of  this  water  are  as  delu- 
ded as  in  any  of  the  mineral  springs,  it  should 
be  avoided  in  cases  ofa  general  inflammatory 
tendency,  in  hectic  fever  and  ulceration  of 
the  lungs;  and  in  a disposition  to  active 
haemorrhagy.  As  a hot  bath,  this  water  is 
even  more  valuable  and  more  extensively 
employed  than  as  an  internal  remedy.  The 
baths  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  may  be  said  to  be 
more  particularly  medicated  titan  any  other 
that  we  are  acquainted  with.  They  pos- 
sess both  temperature  of  any  degree  that 
can  be  borne,  and  a stiong  impregnation 
with  sulphur  in  its  most  active  forms,  and  a 
quantity  of  alkali  which  is  sufficient  to  give 
it  a very  soft  soapy  feel,  and  to  render  it 
more  detergent  than  common  water.  From 
these  circumstances  these  baths  will  be 
found  of  particular  service  in  stiffness  and 
rigidity  of  the  joints  and  ligaments,  which 
is  left  by  the  inflammation  of  gout  and 
rheumatism,  and  in  the  debility  of  palsy, 
where  the  highest  degree  of  heat  which  the 
skin  can  bear  is  required.  The  sulphureous 
ingredient  renders  it  highly  aetive  in  almost 
every  cutaneous  eruption,  and  in  general  in 
every  foulness  of  the  skin  ; and  here  the 
internal  use  of  the  water  should  attend  that 
of  the  bath.  These  waters  are  also  much 
employed  in  the  distressing  debility  which 
follows  a long  course  of  mercury  and  ex- 
cessive salivation.  Aken  water  is  one  of 
the  few  natural  springs,  that  are  hot  enough 
to  be  employed  as  a vapour  bath,  without 
the  addition  of  artificial  heat.  It  is  em- 
ployed both  in  cases  in  which  the  hot  bath 
js  used,  and  is  found  to  be  a remarkably  pow- 
erful auxiliary  in  curing  some  of  the  woist 
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species  of  cutaneous  disorders.  With  regard 
to  the  dose  of  this  water  to  be  begun  with, 
or  the  degree  of  heat  to  bathe  in,  it  is  in  all 
cases  best  to  begin  with  small  quantities 
and  low  degrees  of  heat,  and  gradually  in- 
crease them,  agreeably  to  the  effects  and 
constitution  of  the  patient.  The  usual  time 
of  the  year  for  drinking  these  waters,  is 
from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  middle  of 
June,  or  from  the  middle  of  August  to  the 
latter  end  of  September. 

Aizoon,  (From  azi  always,  and  £o<»  to 
live.)  Aizoum,  An  evergreen  aquatic  plant, 
like  the  aloe  said  to  possess  antiscorbutic 
virtues. 

A java.  (Indian)  A seed  used  in  the  East 
Indies  as  a remedy  for  the  cholic. 

Al.  The  Arabian  article  which  signifies 
the  ; it  is  applied  to  a word  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, as  the  Greek  o is.  The  Easterns  ex- 
press the  superlative  by  adding  God  there- 
to, as  the  mountain  of  God , for  the  highest 
mountain ; and  it  is  probable  that  Al  re- 
lates to  the  word  Alla , God : so  alchemy , may 
be  the  chemistry  of  God , or  the  most  exalted 
perfection  of  chemical  science. 

Ala,  A wing.  The  arm  pit,  so  called 
because  it  answers  to  the  pit  under  the  wing 
of  a bird. 

Alabarj.  Lead. 

Aljeform-is.  Any  thing  like  a wing, 

Al.®  auris.  The  upper  part  of  the  ex- 
ternal ear. 

Al^e  nasi.  Two  cartilages  of  the  nose 
which  form  the  nostrils. 

Al.®  yespertilionum.  That  part  of 
the  ligaments  of  the  womb,  which  lies 
between  the  tubes  and  the  ovaria  ; so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  wing  of 
a bat. 

Aljb  interne  minores.  See  Nym~ 

phes, 

Alafi.  Alafor.  Alufort.  Alkaline. 

Alla  phthisis.  (From  aXaiog, blind,  and 
fdi'o-ie,  a wasting.)  A.  consumption  from  a, 
flux  of  humours  from  the  head. 

Alamad.  Alumed.  Antimony. 

Alambic.  Mercury. 

Alandahla.  (Arab-  bitter.)  The 
bitter  apple,  or  colocyuth. 

Alanfuta.  (Arab.)  A vein  between  the 
chin  and  lower  lip,  which  was  formerly 
opened  to  prevent  foetid  breath. 

Alapouli.  See  Bilimbi. 

Alare  externum.  A name  of  the  ex- 
ternal pterygoid  muscle;  so  called  because 
it  takes  its  rise  from  the  wing-like  process 
of  the  spliaenoid  bone. 

Alaria  ossa.  The  wing-like  processes 
of  the  spliaenoid  bone. 

Alaris  YENJE.  The  innermost  of  the 
three  veins  in  the  bend  of  the  arm. 

Alasalet.  Alaset.  Ammoniacum. 

Alasi.  Alcfor.  An  alkaline  salt. 

Alastrob.  Lead. 

Alatan.  Litharge. 

A LAi  urn  us.  A species  of  rhamnus. 
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Alati.  Those  who  have  prominent 
scapulae  like  the  wings  of  birds. 

Alaurat.  Nitre. 

Albadal.  An  Arabic  name  for  the  sesa- 
moid bone  of  the  first  joint  of  the  great 
toe. 

Albagenzi.  Albagiazi.  An  Arabic  name 
for  the  os  sacrum. 

Aleagras  nigra.  So  Avicenna  names 
the  lepra  ichthyosis.  Others  call  it  lepra 
Graecorum. 

Aleamentum.  (From  albus?  white.)  The 
white  of  an  egg. 

Albanum.  Urinous  salt. 

Albara.  (Chald.)  The  white  leprosy. 

Albaras.  Arsenic.  A white  pustule. 

Albatio.  (From  albeo,  to  whiten.)  Al - 
bificatio . The  calcination  nr  whitening  of 
metals. 

Aleeras.  (Arab.)  White  pustules  on  the 
face:  also  staphisagria,  because  its  juice  was 
said  to  remove  these  pustules. 

Albestore.  Quick  lime. 

Albetad.  Galbanum. 

Albi  sublimati.  Muriated  mercury. 

ALBICANTIA  CORPORA.  (From 
albeo,  to  grow  white.)  The  glands  of  a white 
colour  which  are  usually  called  Willis’s 
glands,  in  the  brain. 

Albiment.  Orpiment.  See  Auripigmen - 
turn. 

Albinum.  See  Gnaphalium. 

Albor.  Urine. 

Albora.  A sort  of  itch  ; or  rather  of 
leprosy.  Paracelsus  says,  it  is  a complica- 
tion of  the  morphew,  serpigo,  and  leprosy. 
When  cicatrices  appear  in  the  face  like  the 
serpigo,  and  then  turn  to  small  blisters  of 
the  nature  of  the  morphew,  it  is  the  albora. 
It  terminates  without  ulceration,  but  by 
fetid  evacuations  in  the  mouth  and  nostrils  ; 
it  is  also  seated  in  the  root  of  the  tongue. 

Alborea.  Quicksilver. 

Albot.  A crucible. 

Albotai.  Turpentine. 

Albotar.  Turpentine. 

Albotat.  White  lead. 

Albotim.  Turpentine. 

Albotis.  A cutaneous  phlegmon  or 
boil. 

Albuginea  oculi.  (From  albus , white.) 
See  Adnata  tunica. 

Albuginea  testis.  ( Albuginea ; from 
albus,  white ; so  called  on  account  of  its 
white  colour.)  Tunica  albuginea  testis.  The 
innermost  coat  of  the  testicle.  It  is  a strong, 
white,  and  dense  membrane,  immediately 
covering  the  body  or  substance  of  the  tes- 
ticle. On  its  outer  surface  it  is  smooth,  but 
rough  and  uneven  on  the  inner. 

Albuginous  humour.  The  aqueous  hu- 
mour of  the  eye. 

Albugo  oculorum.  A white  opacity  of 
the  cornea  of  the  eyes.  The  Greeks  named  it 
leucoma ; the  Latins,  albugo , nebula , and  n%- 
becula;  some  ancient  writers  have  called  it 
pterygium , januu  oculi , onyx,  unguis,  and 


cegides . It  is  a variety  of  Cullen’s  Caligo 
Comecs. 

Albuhar.  "White  lead. 

Album  balsamum.  The  balsam  of  co- 
paivi. 

Album  gr.ecum.  The  white  dung  of 
dogs.  It  was  formerly  applied  as  a discuti- 
ent,  to  the  inside  of  the  throat,  in  quinsies, 
being  first  mixed  with  honey ; medicines  of 
this  kind  have  long  since  justly  sunk  int® 
disuse. 

Album  olus.  Lamb’s  lettuce,  or  corp- 
sallad.  The  Valeriana  locusta  of  Linnaeus. 

Albumen.  Albumena.  Albuminous  mat- 
ter. Coagulable  lymph.  Albumen  is  very 
abundant  in  the  animal  kingdom.  It  is  the 
principal  constituent  part  of  the  serum  of 
the  blood,  and  the  lymphatic  fluid.  It 
forms  the  cheese  in  milk,  and  makes  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  white  of  eggs.  It  is  com- 
posed of  carbon,  hydrogen,  azot,  oxygen, 
phosphorus,  and  somewhat  ofcalcareous  earth. 

ALBUMEN  OX I.  Albugo  ovi.  Albumen . 
albor  ovi,  ovi  albus  liquor , ovicundidum , alba- 
mentnm , clareta.  The  white  of  an  egg. 

Alcahest.  An  Arabic  word  to  express 
an  universal  dissolvent,  which  was  pretend- 
ed to  by  Paracelsus  and  Helmont.  Some 
say  that  Paracelsus  first  used  tins  word,  and 
that  it  is  derived  from  the  German  wrords 
al  and  geest,  i.e,  all  spirit.  Van  Helmont 
borrowed  the  word,  and  applied  it  to  his  in- 
vention, which  he  called  the  universal  dissol- 
vent. 

Alcaol.  The  solvent  for  the  preparation 
of  the  philosopher’s  stone. 

ALCALI.  (Arab.)  See  Alkali. 

Alcalization.  The  impregnating  any 
spirituous  fluid  with  an  alkali. 

Alcea  Indica.  See  Hibiscus  abelmoschus. 

Alcea  tEgyrtiaca  villosa.  See. 
Hibiscus  abelmoschus. 

Alc^ea  Rosea.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  malva  arborea.  See  Malva. 

ALCdEA.  (From  o,\kh,  strength.)  The 
name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Momdelphia.  Order,  Po- 
lyandria.  Hollyhock. 

Allcab.  Sal  ammoniac,  or  muriat  of 
ammonia. 

Alcanna.  (Indian  word.)  See  Alkama. 

Alceeak.  See  Agallochum. 

Alcebris  vivum.  See  Sulphur  vivum. 

Alchabric,  Sulphur  vivum. 

Alchaciiil.  Rosemary. 

Alchakitii.  Quicksilver. 

Alchien.  This  word  occurs  in  the  Thea- 
trum  Chemicnm,  and  seems  to  signify  that 
power  in  nature  by  which  all  corruption  and 
generation  are  effected. 

ALCHEMILLA.  (So  called  because  it 
was  celebrated  by  the  old  alchemists.)  La- 
dies’ mantle. 

1.  The  name  of  * genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linuaean  system.  Class,  Tetrandria.  Order, 
Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  «f  a plant 
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called  lady’s  aaantle.  Alchemilla  vulgaris  ; 
foliis  lobatis  of  Linnaeus.  It  was  formerly 
esteemed  as  a powerful  adstringent  in 
haemorrhages,  fluor  albus,  &c.  given  inter- 
nally. 

Alchimelec.  (Heb.)  The  Egyptian 
melilot. 

Alchemy.  Alchemia.  Alchimia.  Alkima. 
That  branch  of  chemistry  which  relates  to 
the  transmutation  of  metals  into  gold  ; the 
forming  a panacea  or  universal  remedy  ; an 
alkahest,  or  universal  menstruum ; an  uni- 
versal ferment ; and  many  other  absurdities. 

Alchibric.  S eeAlkibric. 

Alchimilla.  See  Alchemilla . 

Alchitron.  Oil  of  juniper;  also  the 
name  of  a dentifrice  of  Messue. 

Alchute.  See  Morum. 

Alchymy.  Alchemy. 

Alchlys.  A speck  on  the  pupil  of  the 
eye,  somewhat  obscuring  vision. 

Alcimad.  Antimony. 

Alcob.  Sal-ammoniac,  or  muriat  of 
Ammonia. 

Alcocalum.  (Perhaps  Indian.)  Arti- 
choke, or  cinara. 

Alcofol.  Antimony. 

ALCOHOL.  See  Alkohol. 

Alcola.  (Heb.)  The  aphthae,  or  thrush. 

Paracelsus  gives  this  name  to  tartar, 
«r  excrement  of  urine,  whether  it  appears 
as  sand,  mucilage,  &c. 

Alcolita.  Urine. 

Alcone.  Brass. 

Alcor.  JEs  ustum. 

Alcte.  It  is  the  name  of  a plant  men- 
tioned by  Hippocrates.  Fcesius  thinks  it  is 
the  elder. 

Alcubrith.  Sulphur. 

Alcyonium.  Bastard  sponge,  a spongy 
plant-like  substance,  which  is  met  with 
on  the  sea  shore : it  is  of  different  shapes 
and  colours.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  the 
Greeks  called  by  this  name.  Diosco- 
rides  speaks  of  five  sorts  of  it.  They  are 
calcined  with  a little  salt,  as  dentifrice,  and 
are  used  to  remove  spots  on  the  skin. 

Alder-tree.  See  Alms  and  Frangula . 

Alderberry  bearing.  See  Frangula. 

Alder  wine.  When  well  fermented,  and 
having  a proper  addition  of  raisins  in  it,  in  its 
composition  is  frequently  a rich  and  strong 
liquor;  it  keeps  better  than  many  of  the 
other  made  wines,  for  a number  of  years, 
and  Was  formerly  supposed  to  possess  many 
medicaj  virtues ; but  these,  experience  does 
rot  seem  to  sanction : and  the  virtues  of  the 
alder,  like  those  of  many  other  simples  for- 
merly prized,  have  sunk  into  oblivion. 

ALE.  Cerevisia . Liquor  cereris.  Vinum 
hordeaceum.  Barley  wine.  A fermented 
liquor  made  from  malt  and  hops,  and  chiefly 
distinguished  from  beer,  made  from  the 
same  ingredients,  by  the  quantity  of  hops 
used  therein  ; which  is  greater  in  beer,  and 
therefore  renders  the  liquor  more  bitter,  and 
fitter  for  keeping.  Ale,  when  well  ferment- 


ed, is  an  wholesome  beverage,  and  seems 
only  to  disagree  with  those  subject  to 
asthma,  or  any  disorder  of  the  respiration,  or 
irregularity  in  the  digestive  organs.  The  old 
dispensatories  enumerate  several  medicated 
ales,  such  as  cerevisia  oxydorica , for  the  eyes ; 
cerevisia  antiart  hr  itica , against  the  gout ; 
cephalica , epileptica , &c. 

Aleara.  A cucurbit. 

Alebria.  (From  alo,  to  nourish.)  Nou- 
rishing foods,  or  medicines. 

Alec.  Alech.  Vitriol. 

A,lecharith.  Mercury. 

Aleima.  (From  axs^®,  to  anoint.) 

An  ointment. 

Aleion.  (’axsiov,  copious.)  Hippocrates 
uses  this  word  as  an  epithet  for  water. 

Aleipha.  (From  to  anoint.) 

Any  medicated  oil. 

Alelaion.  (From  aXc,  salt,  and  EXatav, 
oil.)  Oil  beat  up  with  salt,  to  apply  to 
tumours.  Galen  frequently  used  it. 

Alema.  (From  a,  priv.  and  Xi/xo?,  hun- 
ger.) Meat,  food,  or  any  thing  that  satisfies 
the  appetite. 

Alembic.  (Some  derive  it  from  the 
Arabian  particle  al , and  from  ayZeuw, 

to  ascend.  Avicenna  declares  it  to  be  Arab.) 
Moorshead.  A chemical  utensil  made  of 
glass,  metal,  or  earthen-ware,  and  adapted 
to  receive  volatile  products  from  retorts.  It 
consists  of  a body,  to  which  is  fitted  a coni- 
cal head,  and  out  of  this  head  descends  late- 
rally  a beak  to  be  inserted  into  the  receiver. 

Alem broth.  A Chaldee  word,  import-  > 
ing  the  key  of  art.  Some  explained  it  by 
sal  mercuriij  or  sal  philosophorum  fy  artis ; ; 

others  say  it  is  named  alembrot  and  sal  fusion 
nis,  or  sal  fixionis.  Alembroth  desiccatum  is 
said  to  be  the  sal  tartari ; hence  this  w ord 
seems  to  signify  alkaline  salt,  which  opens 
the  bodies  of  metals  by  destroying  their 
sulphurs,  and  promoting  their  separation 
from  the  ores.  From  analogy,  it  is  supposed 
to  have  the  same  effect  in  conquering  ob- 
structions and  attenuating  viscid  fluids  in  the 
human  body.  A peculiar  earth,  probably 
containing  a fixed  alkali,  found  in  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  has  also  this  appellation  ; and  a 
solution  of  the  corrosive  sublimate,  to  which 
the  muriat  of  ammonia  has  been  added,  is 
called  sal  alembroth. 

Alemzadar.  Crude  sal  ammoniac,  or. 
muriat  of  ammonia. 

Alemzadat.  Crude  sal  ammoniac,  of 
muriat  of  ammonia. 

Alepensis.  A species  of  ash-tree  which- 
produces  manna. 

Ales.  (From  ax?,  salt.)  The  name  of  a 
compound  salt. 

Aleuron.  (From  a\uo,  to  grind.)  Meal. 

Alexanders,  common.  This  plant, 
Smyrnium  olusatrum  of  Linnaeus,  was  for- 
merly cultivated  for  sallads.  It  is  now  su- 
perseded by  celery. 

Alexanders,  round  leaved.  Smyr * 
mum  perfdiatwn  of  LiaDaus.  The  blanched  i 
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stalks  of  tlus  species  are  far  preferable  to 
those  of  common  alexanders,  and  are  es- 
teemed as  stomachic  and  nervine. 

Alexandria.  Alexandrina.  The  bay- 
tree,  or  laurel,  of  Alexandria. 

Alexandrium.  Emplastrum  viride. 
A plaster  described  by  Celsus,  made  with 
vyax,  alum,  &c. 

Alexicac a.  (From  etkefa,  to  drive  away, 
and  naikov,  evil.)  Alexicac  urn.  An  antidote, 
Qr  amulet,  to  resist  poison. 

Alexipharmics.  ( Alexipharmica , sc. 
Zliedicamenta,  from  aXs£<w,  to  expel,  and  <p*g- 
(Xcuioy,  a poison.)  Antipharmica.  Caco-alexi- 
teria.  Medicines  supposed  to  preserve  the 
body  against  the  power  of  poisons,  or  to 
correct  or  expel  those  taken.  The  antients 
attributed  this  property  to  some  vegetables, 
and  even  waters  distilled  from  them.  The 
term,  however,  is  now  disused. 

Alexipyreticum.  (From  «Xe£<w,  to 
drive -away,  and  <uj vgelos,  fever.)  A febrifuge. 
A remedy  for  fever. 

Alexipyretos.  Alexipyretmi.  The 
,$ame  as  alexipyreticum. 

Alexir.  An  elixir. 

Alexiteria.  Preservatives  from  con- 
tagion. 

Alexiterium.  (Fom  axe£&>,  to  expel, 
aRd  to  preserve.)  A preservative 

medicine  against  poison,  or  contagion. 

Alfacta.  Distillation. 

Alfatide.  Muriat  of  ammonia. 

^ Alfasara.  Alphesura,  Arabic  terms 
for  the  vine. 

Alfadas.  Alfides.  Cerusse. 

Alfol.  Mairiat  of  ammonia. 

Alfusa.  Tutty. 

Algali.  A catheter.  Also  nitre. 

Algarah.  See  Anchilops. 

Algaroth.  (So  called  from  Victorias 
Agaroth,  a physican  of  Verona,  and  its  in- 
ventor.) Algarot.  Algarothi.  Mercurius  vitce. 
Pulvis  Algarothi.  The  antimonial  part  of  the 
butter  of  antimony,  separated  from  some  of 
its  acid  by  washing  it  in  water.  It  is  vio- 
lently emetic  in  doses  of  two  or  three  grains, 
and  is  preferred  by  many  for  making  the 
emetic  tartar. 

Algedo.  (From  aXj/oj,  pain.)  A vio- 
lent pain  about  the  anus,  perinaeum,  testes, 
urethra,  and  bladder,  arising  from  the  sud- 
den stoppage  of  a virulent  gonorrhoea.  A 
term  very  seldom  used. 

Algema.  (From  <tXys®,  to  be  in  pain.) 
Algemodec.  Algematodes.  Uneasiness,  paiu 
of  any  kind. 

Algeria.  Algirie.  Lime. 

Algeroth.  See  Algaroth . 

Algijcic.  Sulphur  vivum. 

Algor.  A sudden  chillness  or  rigor. 
A term  met  with  in  Sauvage’s  and  Sagar’s 
Nosology. 

Algosarel.  The  Arabian  term  for 
the  Daucus  sylvestris,  or  carrot. 

Alguada.  A white  leprous  eruption. 


Alsagi.  (Arab.)  A species  of  Hedy - 
sarum.  The  leaves  are  hot  and  pungent, 
the  flowers  purgative. 

Alhandala.  An  Arabian  name  for 
colocynth,  or  bitter  apple. 

Alhasef.  (Arab.)  Alkasaf.  A sort  of 
foetid  pustule,  called  also  Hydroa. 

Alia  squilla.  (From  aXto?,  belonging 
to  the  sea,  and  u»iXXa,  a shrimp.)  A prawn. 

Auca.  (From  alo,  to  nourish.)  In  ge- 
neral signification,  a grain,  a sort  of  food 
admired  by  the  antients ; it  is  not  certain 
whether  it  is  a grain  or  a preparation  of 
some  kind  thereof. 

Alices.  (From  aX(£o>,  to  sprinkle.)  Little 
red  spots  in  the  skin,  which  precede 
eruption  of  pustules  in  the  small-pox. 

Alienatio  mentis.  (From  alieno , to 
estrange.)  Delirium.  Estrangement  of  the 
mind. 

Aliformes  muscull.  Muscles  so  called 
from  their  supposed  resemblance  to  wings. 
See  Ptei'ygoidceus. 

ALIMENTARY  CANAL.  Alimentary 
duct.  A,  name  given  to  the  whole  of  those 
passages  which  the  food  passes  through 
from  the  mouth  to  the  anus.  This  duct  may 
be  said  to  be  the  true  characteristic  of  an  ani- 
mal; there  being  no  animal  without  it,  and 
whatever  has  it,  being  properly  ranged  un- 
der the  ciass  of  animals.  Plants  receive 
their  nourishment  by  the  numerous  fibres  of 
their  roots,  but  have  no  common  receptacle 
for  digesting  the  food  received,  or  for  carry- 
ing oft'  the  excrements.  But  in  all,  eveu  the 
lowest  degree  of  animal  life,  we  may  ob- 
serve a stomach  and  intestines,  even  where 
we  cannot  perceive  the  least  formation  of 
any  organs  of  the  senses,  unless  that  common 
one  of  feeling,  as  in  oysters. 

Alimentary  duct.  The  alimentary 
canid.  The  thoracic  duct  is  sometimes  so 
called. 

Alimos.  Common  liquorice. 

A li  mum.  See  Arum. 

Alindesis.  (JAX»vSsj<r<?,  from  eiXtvS^ou,  to 
be  turned  about.)  A bodily  exercise, 
which  seems  to  be  rolling  on.  the  ground,  or. 
rather  in  the  dust,  after  beaug  anointed  with 
oil.  Hippocrates  says  it  hath  nearly  the  same 
effect  as  wrestling. 

Alipasnos.  (From  a , ueg.  and  Xtn'aiva?. 
to  be  fat.)  Alipcemm.  Alipantos.  An 
external  remedy,  w ithout  fat  or  moisture. 

Alipasma.  (From  aXzi<pca,  to  anoint.)  An 
ointment  rubbed  upon  the  body,  to  prevent 
sweating. 

Alipe.  Remedies  for  wounds  iu  the 
cheek,  to  prevent  inflammation. 

Aljpow.  A species  of  tureth,  found  near 
Mount  Ceti,  in  Languedoc.  It  is  a power- 
ful purgative)  used  instead  of  senna,  but 
much  more  active. 

An  f ive.  (From  ftXEKfxw,  to  anoint.)  Ser- 
vants who  anointed  the  perepas  after  bath- 
ing. 
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At 'sanders.  See  Smhjrnmm.  - 

ALISMA.  (From  axe,  the  sea.)  Wa- 
ter-plantain. The  name  of  a genus  of  plants 
in  the  Lirtnaean  system.  Class,  Hexandria. 
Order,  Polygynia. 

Alistelis.  (From  a\g,  the  sea.)  Mti- 
riat  of  ammonia. 

Alitt.  Alitk.  Asafoetida. 

Alkafial.  Antimony. 

Alkahest.  An  imaginary  universal 
menstruum,  or  solvent. 

Alkahest  Glauber i.  Alkaline  salts. 
See  Alcahest. 

Alkaiiat  Glaueert.  An  alkali. 

ALKALI.  (Alcali,  in  Arabic,  signifies 
burnt;  or  from  al  and  kali , i.  e.  the  essence, 
or  (he  whole  of  kali,  the  plant  from  which  it 
was  originally  prepared,  though  now  derived 
from  plants  of  eveiy  kind.)  Alcali , alaji , 
alafor , alafort,  ca.lca.dis . A terra  given  to 
substances  which  possess  the  following  pro- 
perties : They  are  incombustible,  and  soluble 
in  water;  they  possess  an  acrid,  urinous  taste. 
When  mixed  with  siliceous  substances,  and 
exposed  to  an  intense  heat,  they  form  a more 
or  less  perfect  glass.  They  unite  with  ano- 
ther class  of  bodies  called  acids,  and  form 
new  compounds,  in  which  both  the  acid  and 
alkaline  properties  are  more  or  less  lost. 
They  render  oils  miscible  with  water.  They 
change  various  blue  vegetable  pigments  to 
green  ; red  to  violet,  or  bine  ; and  yellow  to 
brown.  Blue  pigments,  that  have  been 
turned  red  with  acids,  are  again  restored  by 
alkalies  to  their  primitive  colours.  They 
emit  light  on  the  affusion  of  the  dense  acids 
when  freed  from  water.  They  attract  water 
and  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere. 
They  unite  to  sulphur  by  fusion,  and  by 
means  of  water.  They  exert  a great  sol- 
vent power  on  the  cellular  membrane'  and 
animal  fibre.  They  also  corrode  woollen 
cloth,  and,  if  sufficiently  concentrated, 
convert  it  into  a sort  of  jelly. 

There  are  only  three  kinds  of  alkalis  at 
present  known : 

1.  'The  mineral,  called  soda,  in  the  new 
chemical  nomenclature.  See  Soda. 

2.  The  vegetable,  called  potassa , in  the 
new  chemical  nomenclature.  See  Potassa. 

3.  Ammonia,  or  the  caustic  volatile  alkali, 
is  the  third.  See  Ammonia . 

To  these,  some  chemists  add  baiytes,  and 
some  other  earths. 

Alkalis  are  either  fixed,  that  is,  they  are 
rot  reduced  to  the  state  of  gas,  by  the  most 
intense  heat ; or  they  are  volatile,  i.  e.  the 
common  temperature  is  almost  sufficient  to 
change  their  state  of  aggregation : potash 
and  soda  are  of  the  former  kind  ; and,  of 
the  latter,  ammonia  is  the  only  one 
known. 

ALKALESCENT.  Slightly  alkaline. 

Alkali,  caustic.  An  alkali  is  so  called 
when  deprived  of  the  carbonic  acid  it 


contains*  for  it  then  becomes  more  caustic 
and  more  violent  in  its  action. 

Alkali  fixum.  Those  alkalis  are  so 
called,  that  emit  no  characteristic  smell, 
and  cannot  be  volatilized,  but  with  the 
greatest  difficulty.  Two  kinds  of  fixed  al- 
kalis have  only  hitherto  been  known,  name- 
ly, potash  and  soda.  See  Potash  and  Soda. 

Alkali , fiossile.  See  Soda. 

Alkali,  mineral.  (So  called  because  it 
forms  the  basis  of  marine  salts.)  See  Soda. 

Alkali,  vegetable.  (So  called  because  it 
abounds  in  many  vegetables.)  See  Pot- 
ash. 

Alkali,  volatile.  (So  called  because  it  is 
volatile,  in  opposition  to  the  other  alkalis, 
which  are  fixed.)  See  Ammonia. 

ALKALI N A.  A class  of  substances  de- 
scribed by  Cullen  as  comprehending  the 
substances  otherwise  termed  antacida.  They 
consist  of  alkalis,  and  also  of  substances, 
into  which  they  enter  in  combination.  The 
principal  alkalines  in  use,  are  the  carbonates 
and  subcarbonates  of  soda,  potash,  and  am- 
monia. 

Alkalization.  ( Alkalizatio , onis,  f.) 

Alealization.  The  impregnating  any  thing 
w ith  an  alkaline  salt,  as  spirit  of  wine,  &c. 

Alkanet.  ( Alkanah , a reed.  Arab.) 
Radix  anchusae. 

Alkanna.  See  Anchusa. 

ALK  ANNA  VERA.  Alkanna  Oriental?  s . 
An  Oriental  plant ; the  Lawsonia  inermis, 
ramis  inermibns , of  Linnaeus  ; principally 
employed,  in  its  native  place,  as  a dye.  The 
root  is  the  officinal  part ; which,  however, 
is  rarely  met  with  in  the  shops.  It  possesses 
adstringent  properties,  and  may  be  used  as 
a substitute  for  the  anchusa. 

Alkasa.  Alksoal.  A crucible. 

Alcanthum.  Arsenic. 

Alcant.  Quicksilver. 

ALKEKENGI.  ( Alkekengi , Arab.) 

Halicabaidro.  Winter  cherry.  This  plant, 
Phy sails  alkekengi  of  Linnaeus  i—foliis  ge- 
nt in  Is  integris  aoutis , cattle  herbaceo,  in- 
fierne  subramoso,  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 
The  berries  are  recommended  as  a diuretic, 
from  six  to  twelve  for  a dose,  in  dropsical 
and  calculous  diseases. 

Alkermes.  A term  borrowed  from  the 
Arabs,  denoting  a celebrated  remedy,  of  the 
form  and  consistence  of  a confection, 
whereof  “the  kermes  is  the  basis.  See 
Kermes. 

Alkerva.  (Arab.)  Castoroil. 

A LKOrif  )L.  (An  Arabian  word,  which 
signifies  antimony : so  called  from  the  usage 
of  the  Eastern  ladies  to  pahat  their  eye- 
brows walk  antimony,  reduced  to  a most 
subtile  powder ; which  at  last  came  to  sig- 
nify any  thing  exalted  to  its  highest  perfec- 
tion.) Alcohol.  Aik ol.  Spiritus  vinosusreo- 
tificatus.  Spiritus  vini  vectifjcafus.  Spiritus 
rini  concentratus.  Spiritus  vini  rectificatim- 
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tnus.  Alkoliol  is  liighly  rectified  spirit  of  wine, 
freed  from  all  those  aqueous  particles  which 
are  not  essential  to  it  by  duly  performing 
rectification.  In  its  purest  state,  it  is  quite 
colourless,  and  clear,  of  a strong  and  pene- 
trating smell  and  taste  ; capable  of  being 
set  on  fire  without  a wick,  and  burning  with 
a flame,  without  leaving  a residue,  and  with- 
out smoke  and  soot.  Alkohol  is  miscible 
with  water  in  all  proportions.  It  does  not 
freeze  in  any  degree  of  coldness.  It  is  the 
direct  menstruum  or  solvent  of  resins.  It 
dissolves,  also,  the  natural  balsams.  The 
resinous  and  various  other  parts  of  plants  are 
also  soluble  in  alkohol,  lienee  it  is  made  use 
of  for  extracting  those  parts,  and  for  making 
the  preparations  called  elixirs , tinctures , es- 
sences, &c.  In  England,  alkohol  is  pro- 
cured by  distillation  from  molasses ; in 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  from  an  infusion  of 
malt.  This  last,  before  its  rectification,  is 
termed  whiskey.  In  the  East-Indies,  arrack 
is  distilled  from  rice ; in  the  West-Indies,  rum 
from  the  sugar-cane;  and  in  France  and 
Spain,  brandy  from  wine;  all  these  afford 
alkohol  by  distillation.  On  the  human  solids, 
alkohol  acts  as  a most  violent  corrugator  and 
stimulus. 

Alkosor.  Camphire. 

Alki  plumbi.  Supposed  to  be  acetat 
•f  lead. 

Alkymia.  Powder  of  basilisk. 

Allabor.  Lead. 

Allantoides  MEMBRA^iAf  Allantoides  j 
from  a\\ctq,  a hog’s  pudding,  and  sifog,  like- 
ness ; because,  in  some  brute  animals,  it  is 
long  and  thick.)  A membrane  of  the  foetus, 
peculiar  to  brutes,  which  contains  the  urine 
discharged  from  the  bladder. 

Alleluia.  (Heb.  Praise  the  Lord.) 
The  acetosa,  or  wood-sorrel ; so  named  from 
its  many  virtues.  See  Acetocella . 

All-good.  English  mercury.  The  vul- 
gar name  for  the  Chenopodium  bonus  Henri - 
cus  of  Linnaeus;  a plant  which  may  be 
boiled  for  spinach,  and  which  is  in  no  degree 
inferior  to  it. 

All-heal.  See  Heraclium  and  Stachys. 

ALLIARIA.  (Fvomallium,  garlick  ; from 
its  smell  resembling  garlick.)  Jack  of  the 
hedge.  Sauce-alone,  or  stinking  hedge-mus- 
tard. The  plant  to  which  this  name  is 
given,  in  the  Pharmacopoeias,  is  the  Erysi- 
mum alliaria ; folds  cordatis  of  Linnaeus;  it 
is  sometimes  exhibited  in  humid  asthma  and 
dyspnoea,  with  success.  Its  virtues  are 
powerfully  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  and  anti- 
scorbutic. 

Allicar.  Vinegar. 

Allicoa.  Petroleum. 

Alligatura.  A ligature,  or  bandage. 

Allioticum.  (From  aWm w,  to  alter,  or 
vary.)  An  alterative  medicine,  consisting  of 
various  antiscorbutics.  Galen. 

ALLIUM.  (From  oleo,  to  smell,  because 
it  stinks ; or  from  uXiao,  to  avoid,  as  being 
unpleasant  to  most  people.)  Garlick. 


1 . The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Hexandria.  Order 
Monogynia.  Garlick. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  garlick. 
Theriaca  rusticorum.  Allium  sativum  of 
Linnaeus: — caule  planifolio  bulbifero , bulbo 
composito,  staminibus  tricuspidatis.  This 
species  of  garlick,  according  to  Linnaeus, 
grows  spontaneously  in  Sicily  ; but,  as  it  is 
much  employed  for  culinary  and  medicinal 
purposes,  it  has  been  long  very  generally 
cultivated  in  gardens.  Every  part  of  the 
plant,  but  more  especially  the  root,  has  a 
pungent  acrimonious  taste,  and  a peculiarly 
offensive  strong  smeJI.  This  odour  is  ex- 
tremely penetrating  and  diffusive ; for,  on 
the  root  being  taken  into  the  stomach,  the 
alliaceous  scent  impregnates  the  whole  sys- 
tem, and  is  discoverable  in  the  various  ex- 
cretions, as  in  the  urine,  perspiration,  milk, 
&c.  Garlick  is  generally  allied  to  the  onion, 
from  which  it  seems  only  to  differ  in  being 
more  powerful  in  its  effects,  and  in  its  ac- 
tive matter,  being  in  a more  fixed  state. 
By  stimulating  the  stomach,  they  both  fa- 
vour digestion,  and,  as  a stimulus,  are  readily 
diffused  over  the  system.  They  may,  there- 
fore, be  considered  as  useful  condiments 
with  the  food  of  phlegmatic  people,  or 
those  whose  circulation  is  languid  and  secre- 
tions interrupted ; but  with  those  subject 
to  inflammatory  complaints,  or  where  great 
irritability  prevails,  these  roots,  in  their 
acrid  state,  may  prove  very  hurtful.  The 
medicinal  uses  of  garlick  are  various;  it  has 
been  long  in  estimation  as  an  expectorant 
in  piluitous  asthmas,  and  other  pulmonary 
affections,  unattended  with  inflammation. 
In  hot  bilious  constitutions,  therefore,  gar- 
lick  is  improper : for  it  frequently  produces 
flatulence,  head-ache,  thirst,  heat,  and  other 
inflammatory  symptoms.  A free  use  of  it  is 
said  to  promote  the  piles  in  habits  disposed 
to  this  complaint.  Its  utility  as  a diuretic 
in  dropsies  is  attested  by  unquestionable 
authorities ; and  its  febrifuge  power  has  not 
only  been  experienced  in  preventing  the 
paroxysms  of  intermittents,  (Bergius  says 
quartans  have  been  cured  by  it  ; and  he  be- 
gins by  giving  one  bulb,  or  clove,  morning 
and  evening,  adding  every  day  one  more, 
till  four  or  five  cloves  be  taken  at  a dose  : 
if  the  fever  then  vanishes,  the  dose  is  to  be 
diminished,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  take 
one,  or  even  two  cloves,  twice  a-day,  for 
some  weeks ;)  but  even  in  subduing  the 
plague.  Another  virtue  of  garlick  is  that  of 
an  anthelminthic.  It  has  likewise  been  found 
of  great  advantage  in  scorbutic  cases,  and 
in  calculous  disorders,  acting  in  these,  not 
only  as  a diuretic,  but,  in  several  instances, 
manifesting  a lithontriptic  power.  That 
the  juice  of  alliaceous  plants  in  general,  has 
considerable  effects  upon  human  calculi,  is 
to  be  inferred  by  the  experiments  of  Lobb  ; 
and  we  are  abundantly  warranted  in  as- 
serting, that  a decoction  of  the  beards  of 
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leeks,  taken  liberally,  and  its  use  persevered 
in  for  a length  of  time,  lias  been  found  re- 
markably successful  in  calculous  and  gravelly 
complaints.  TSie  penetrating  and  diffusive 
acrimony  of  garlick,  renders  its  external 
application  useful  in  many  disorders,  as  a 
rubefacient,  and  more  especially  as  applied 
to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  to  cause  a revulsion 
from  the  head  or  breast,  as  was  successfully 
practised  and  recommended  by  Sydenham. 
As  soon  as  an  inflammation  appears,  the 
garlick  cataplasm  should  be  removed,  and 
one  of  bread  and  milk  be  applied,  to  obvi- 
ate excessive  pain.  Garlick  has  also  been 
variously  employed  externally,  to  tumours 
and  cutaneous  diseases ; and,  in  certain  cases 
of  deafness,  a clove,  or  small  bulb  of  this 
root,  wrapt  in  gauze  or  muslin,  and  intro- 
duced into  the  meatus  auditories,  lias  been 
found  an  efficacious  remedy.  Garlick  may 
be  administered  in  different  forms  ; swal- 
lowing the  clove  entire,  after  being  dipped 
in  oil,  is  recommended  as  the  most  effec- 
tual, or,  where  this  cannot  be  done,  by 
cutting  it  into  pieces  without  bruising  it, 
may  be  found  to  answer  equally  well,  pro- 
ducing thereby  no  uneasiness  .in  the  fauces. 
On  being  beaten  up,  and  formed  into  pills, 
the  active  parts  of  this  medicine  soon  eva- 
porate: this  Dr.  Woedvilie,  in  his  Medical 
Botany,  notices,  on  the  authority  of 
Cullen,  who  thinks  that  Lewis  has  fallen  into 
a gross  error,  in  supposing  dried  garlick 
more  active  than  fresh.  The  syrup  and 
oxymel  of  garlick,  which  formerly  had  a 
place  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeias,  are 
now  expunged.  It  may  be  necessary  to  no- 
tice that,  by  some,  %e  cloves  of  garlick 
are  bruised,  and  applied  to  the  wrists,  to  cure 
agues,  and  to  the  bend  of  the  arm,  to  cure  the 
■tooth  ache  : when  held  in  the  hand,  they  are 
said  to  relieve  hiccough ; when  beat  with 
common  oil  into  a poultice,  they  resolve 
sluggish  humours  ; an$,  if  laid  on  the  navels 
of  children,  they  are  supposed  to  destroy 
worms  in  the  intestines. 

Allium  cepa.  The  systematic  name  for 
the  Cepa  of  the  shops.  See  Cepa. 

Allium  porrum.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  Porrum  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  See 
Porrum. 

Allium  sativum.  The  systematic  name 
for  Allium.  See  Allium. 

Allium  victorialis.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  Victoralis  longa  of  the  phar- 
macopoeias. See  Victoralis  longa. 

Allochoos.  (From  axxot;,  another,  and 
Xiy so,  to  speak.  ) Hippocrates  uses  this  word 
to  mean  delirious. 

Alloesis.  (From  aXX os,  another.)  Al- 
teration in  the  state  of  a disease. 

Alloetica.  (From  another.)  Al- 

teratives. Medicines  which  change  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  disease. 

Allognosis.  (From^Ae?,  another,  and  yvow, 
to  know.)  Delirium ; perversion  df  the  judg- 
ment 3.  incapability  of  d^tinguisliing  persons* 


AllOPMasis.  (From  axxo/;,  another,  ast! 
to  speak.)  According  to  Hippocrates, 
a delirium,  where  the  patient  is  notable  to 
distinguish  one  thing  from  another. 

Allotriophagia.  (From  axxol^o?,  fo- 
reign, and  to  eat.)  A.  synonym  of 

pica.  See  Pica.  In  Vogel’s  Nosojogy  it 
signifies  the  greedily  eating  unusual  things 
for  food.  , s . ... 

Alloys.  By  this  word,  chemists  and  ar- 
tificers commonly  understand  any  portion  of 
base  metal,  or  metallic^mixture,  which  is 
added  to  combine  metals  by  fusion  into  one 
seemingly  homogeneous  mass. 


Allspice.  See  Pimento . 

Alma.  Water  ; and  the  first  motion  of 
a foetus  to  free  itself  from  its  confinement. 

Almabri.  A stone-like  amber. 

Almagr  a.  Bolum  cuprum. 

1.  Red  earth,  or  ochre,  used  by  the 
antients  as  an  astringent. 

2.  Rulandus  says  it  is  the  same  as  Lotio , 

3.  In  the  Theatrum  Chymicum  it  is  a 
name  for  the  white  sulphur  of  . the  al- 
chemists. 

Almaranda.  AlmaJds.  Litharge. 
Almanha  cathartica.  A plant  grow 
ing  on  the  shores  of  Cayenne  and  Surinam, 
used  by  the  inhabitants  as  a remedy  for  the 
colic  ; supposed  to  be  cathartic. 

Almarcab.  (Arab.)  Litharge  of  silver, 

Almacarida.  Litharge  of  silver. 

Almargen.  Almarago.  Coral. 

Almarkasita.  Mercury. 

Almartak.  Powder  of  litharge. 

Amatatica.  Copper. 

Almecasite.  Almechasite.  Copper. 

Almeailetu.  A word  used  by  Avicen- 
na, to  express  a preternatural  heat  less  than 
that  of  fever,  and  which  may  continue  after 
a fever. 

Almene.  Sal  lucidum,  or  sal  gemmae. 

Almisa.  Musk. 

Almizadir.  Verdigris,  or  muriat  of 

ammonia. 

Almizadaii.  Muriat  of  ammonia. 

Almond , bitter.  See  Amygdala. 

Almond,  common.  See  Amygdala . 

Almond,  sweet.  See  Amygdala. 

Almonds  of  the  ears.  A popular 
name  for  the  tonsils,  which  have  been  so 
called  from  their  resemblance  to  an  almond 
in  shape.  See  Tonsils. 

Almonds  of  the  throat.  A vulgar 
name  for  the  tonsils. 

Alnabati.  I11  Avicenna  and  Scorpion, 
this  word  means  the  siliquadulcis , a gentle 
laxative. 

Alnec.  Stannum,  or  tin. 

Alneric.  Sulphur  vivum. 

ALN  US.  (Alno,  Ital.)  The  alder. 

The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  two  plants, 
sometimes  used  in  medicine,  though  rarely 
employed  in  the  present  practice. 

Alnus  rotundifolia ; glutinosa;  viridis ; 
the  common  alder-tree,  called  amendanus. 

Alnus  nigra } vel  fmngula ; the  rkamim 
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Jrangula  of  Linnaeus.  The  black  alder, 
called  also  annus. 

All  the  parts  of  these  trees  are  astringent 
and  bitter.  The  bark  is  most  astringent ; 
a decoction  of  it  has  cured  agues,  and  is 
often  used  to  repel  inflammatory  tumours 
of  the  throat,  by  way  of  gargle.  The  inner 
yellow  bark  of  the  trunk,  or  root,  given  to 
3ij.,  vomits,  purges,  and  gripes  ; but,  joined 
with  aromatics,  it  operates  more  agree- 
ably. An  infusion,  or  decoction  in  water, 
inspissated  to  an  extract,  acts  yet  more 
mildly  than  these.  The  berries  of  alder  are 
purgative.  They  are  not  in  use  under  their 
own  name,  but  are  often  substituted  for 
buck-thorn  berries ; to  discover  which,  it 
should  be  observed,  that  the  berries  of  the 
black  alder  have  a black  skin,  a blue  juice, 
and  two  seeds  in  each  cf  them  ; whereas  the 
buckthorn  berries  have  a green  juice,  and 
commonly  four  seeds.  The  substitution  of 
one  for  the  other  is  not  of  material  conse- 
quence, as  the  plants  belong  to  the  same 
genus,  and  tiie  berries  do  not  differ  greatly. 

Dr.  Murray,  of  Gottingen,  recommends, 
from  hi3  own  experience,  the  leaves  of  alder 
chopped  in  small  pieces,  and  heated  over  the 
fire,  ns  the  best  remedy  with  which  he  is 
acquainted  for  dispersing  milk  in  the  breasts. 

; Aloe.  See  Aloes. 

Aloedaria.  (FromaXojj,  the  aloe.)  Com- 
pound purging  medicines  so  called  from 
having  aloes  as  the  chief  ingredient. 

AiIoephangina.  Medicines  formed  by 
a combination  of  aloes  and  aromatics. 

Aloes.  (Fro mahlult,  a Hebrew w.  rd,  sig- 
nifying growing  near  the  sea.)  The  Aloe. 

1.  A genus  of  plants  of  the  Linnaean  sys-  " 
tem.  Class,  Hexandria.  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  in- 
spissated juice  of  some  of  the  aloe  plants. 
i'VZ  naturce,  nature's  gall ; so  named  from  its 
intense  bitterness.  Aloes  are  distinguished 
into  three  species,  socoiorine,  hepatic,  and 
cabaline ; of  which  the  two  first  are  directed 
for  officinal  use  in  our  pharmacopoeias. 

The  1st.  Aloes  Succotorina  cel  Zocotorina. 
Sifccotorine  aloes,  is  obtained  from  the 
Aloe  perfoliata  of  Linnanis : — foliis  cauli - 
nis  dentatis,  amphexicmlibus  vaginantibus, 
floribus  corymbosis,  cernuis , pedwiculatis, 
snbcylindricis : it  is  brought  over  wrapt  in 
skins,  and  is  of  a bright  surface  and  in  some 
degree  pellucid  ; in  the  lump,  of  a yellowish 
red  colour,  with  a purplish  cast ; when  re- 
duced into  powder,  it  is  of  a golden  colour. 

It  is  hard  and  friable  in  very  cold  weather ; 
but  in  summer  it  softens  very  easily  be- 
twixt the  fingers.  It  is  extremely  bitter 
and  also  accompanied  with  an  aromatic 
flavour,  but  not  so  much  as  to  cover  its 
disagreeable  taste.  Its  scent,  though  bitter, 
is  rativer  agreeable,  being  somewhat  similar 
to  that  of  myrrh. 

2.  Aloes  hepatica,  cel  Barbadcnsis:  the 
common  or  Karbadoes  or  hepatic  aloes. 
Aloe  perfoliata.  of  Linnaeus  floribus  pedun ■> 
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culatis,  cernuis  corymbosis , subcijlindricis,  fo- 
liis spinosis,  confertis,  dentatis,  vaginantibus , 
plants , maculatis.  The  best  is  brought  from 
Barbadoes  in  large  gourd  shells ; an  inferior 
sort  in  pots,  and  the  worst  in  casks.  It  is 
darker  coloured  than  the  socotorine,  and  not 
so  bright ; it  is  also  drier  and  more  com- 
pact, though  sometimes  the  sort  in  casks  is 
.soft  and  clammy.  To  the  taste  it  is  intensely 
bitter  and  nauseous,  being  almost  wholly 
w ithout  that  aroma  which  is  observed  in  the 
socotorine.  To  the  smell  it  is  strong  anti, 
disagreeable. 

3.  Aloes  caballina  vel  Guineensis  ; Horse- 
aloes.  This  is  easily  distinguished  front 
both  the  foregoing  by  its  strong  rank  smell  ; 
in  other  respects  it  agrees  pretty  much  with 
the  hepatic,  and  is  now  not  unfrequently 
sold  in  its  place.  Sometimes  it.  isv  prepared 
so  pure  and  bright  as  scarcely  to  be  distin- 
guishable by  the  eye,  even  from  the  socoto- 
line,  but  its  offensive  smell  betrays  it;  ami 
if  this  also  should  be  dissipated  by  art,  its 
wanting  the  aromatic  flavour  of  the  finer 
aloes  will  be  a sufficient  criterion.  This, 
aloe  is  not  admitted  into  the  materia  mediea* 
and  is  employed  chiefly  by  farriers. 

The  general  nature  of  these  three  kinds  is 
nearly  the  same.  Their  particular  differ- 
ences only  consist  in  the  different  propor- 
tions of  gum  to  their  resin,  and  in  their 
flavour.  The  smell  and  taste  reside  prin- 
cipally in  the  gum,  as  do  the  principal  virtue* 
of  the  aloes.  Twelve  ounces  of  Karbadoes 
aloes  yields  nearly  4 ounces  of  resin,  ami 
8 of  gummy  extract.  The  same  quantity 
of  socotorine  aloes  yields  3 ounces  of  resiit 
and  9 of  gummy  extract. 

Aloes  is  awed  known  stimulating  purga- 
tive, a property  which  it  possesses  not  only 
when  taken  internally,  but  also  by  external 
application.  The  cathartic  quality  of  aloes 
does  not  reside  in  the  resinous  part  of  the 
drug,  but  in  the  gum,  for  the  pure  resin 
lias  little  or  no  purgative  power.  Its  me- 
dium dose  is  from  5 to  15  grains,  nor  does 
a larger  quantity  operate  more  effectually* 
Its  operation  is  exerted  on  the  large  in- 
testines, principally  on  the  rectum.  In 
small  closes  long  continued,  it  often  pro- 
duces much  heat,  and  irritation,  particu- 
larly about  the  anus,  from  which  it  some- 
times occasions  a bloody  discharge  ; there- 
fore, to  those  who  are  subject  to  piles,  or 
of  an  haemorrhagic  diathesis,  or  even  in  a 
state  of  pregnancy,  its  exhibition  has  been 
productive  of  considerable  mischief;  but 
on  the  contrary,  by  those  of  a phlegmatic 
constitution,  or  those  suffering  by  uterine 
obstructions  (for  the,  stimulant  action  of 
aloes,  it  has  been  supposed,  may  be  extend- 
ed to  the  uterus),  and  in  some  cases  of  dys- 
pepsia, palsy,  gout,  and  worms,  aloes  may 
be  employed  as  a laxative  with  peculiar 
advantage.  In  all  diseases  of  the  bilious 
tribe,  aloes  is  the  strongest  purge,  and  the 
best  preparations  for  this  purpose  are  the 
D a 
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pilula  ex  aloe  cum  myrrha,  the  tinctura 
aloes,  or  extracium  colocynthidis  com- 
positum.  Its  efficacy  in  jaundice  is  very 
considerable,  as  it  proves  a suecedaneum 
to  the  bile,  which  in  that  disease  is  de- 
fective either  in  quantity  or  quality. 
Aloes  therefore  may  be  considered  as  inju- 
rious where  inflammation  or  irritation  exist 
in  the  bowels  or  neighbouring  parts,  in 
pregnancy,  or  in  habits  disposed  to  piles, 
but  highly  serviceable  in  all  hypochondriac 
affections,  cachectic  habits,  and  persons 
labouring  under  oppression  of  the  stomach 
caused  by  irregularity.  Aromatics  correct  the 
offensive  qualities  of  aloes  the  most  perfectly. 
The  canella  alba  answers  tolerably,  and  with- 
out any  inconvenieuce ; but  some  rather 
prefer  the  essential  oils  for  this  purpose. 
Dr.  Cullen  says,  “ If  any  medicine  be  en- 
titled to  the  appellation  of  a stomach  purge , 
it  is  certainly  aloes.  It  is  remarkable  with 
regard  to  it,  tlrnt  it  operates  almost  to  as 
good  a purpose  in  a small  as  in  a large  dose; 
that  5 grains  will  produce  one  considerable 
dejection,  and  20  grains  will  do  no  more, 
except  it  be  that  in  the  last  dose  the  opera- 
tion will  be  attended  with  gripes,  &c.  Its 
chief  use  is  to  render  the  peristaltic  motion 
regular,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best  cures  in 
habitual  costiveness.  There  is  a difficulty 
we  meet  with  in  the  exhibition  of  purgatives, 
viz.  that  they  will  not  act  but  in  their  full 
dose,  and  will  not  produce  half  their  effect 
if  given  in  half  the  dose.  For  this  purpose 
we  are  chiefly  confined  to  aloes.  Neutral 
salts  in  half  their  dose  will  not  have  half 
their  effect ; although  even  from  these,  by 
large  dilution,  we  may  obtain  this  property ; 
but  besides  them  and  our  present  medicine, 
I know  no  other  which  has  any  title  to  it 
except  sulphur.  Aloes  sometimes  cannot 
be  employed.  It  has  the  effect  of  stimu- 
lating the  rectum  more  than  other  purges, 
and  with  justice  has  been  accused  of  ex- 
citing haemorrhoidai  swellings,  so  that  we 
ought  to  abstain  from  it  in  such  cases,  except 
when  we  want  to  promote  them.  Aloes 
has  the  effect  of  rarifying  the  blood  and 
disposing  to  haemorrhagy,  and  hence  it  is 
not  recommended  in  uterine  fluxes.  Foetid 
gums  are  of  the  same  nature  in  producing 
heemorrhagy,  and  perhaps  this  is  the  founda- 
tion of  their  emmenagogue  power.”  Aloes 
is  administered  either  simply  in  powders, 
which  is  too  nauseous,  or  else  in  composition: 
— 1.  With  purgatives,  as  soap,  scammony, 
colocynth,  or  rhubarb.  2.  With  aromatics, 
as  canella,  ginger,  or  essential  oils.  3.  With 
bitters,  as  gentian.  4.  With  emmenagogues, 
as  iron,  myrrh,  wine,  &c.  It  may  be  ex- 
hibited in  pills  as  the  most  convenient  form, 
or  else  dissolved  in  wine,  or  diluted  alkohol. 
The  officinal  preparations  of  aloes  are  the 
following— Pilula  Aloes.  Pilula  Aloes  cum 
Assafoetidji.  Pil.  Al.  cum  Colocynth.  Pil. 
Al.  cum  Myrrh.  T.  Aloes,  T.  Al.  iEth. 
T.  Ah  tura  Myrrh,  Via.  Aloes  Soc.  Pil. 


Aloes  comp.  Pulv.  Aloes  cum  Canell.  Pulv. 
Al.cum  Guaiac.  Pulv.  Al.cum  Ferro.  Tinct. 
Aloes  comp.  Ext.  Colocynth.  comp.  Tinct. 
Benzoes.  comp,  and  some  others. 

Aloetics.  Medicines  wherein  aloes  is 
the  chief  or  fundamental  ingredient. 

Alogotrophia.  (From  aXoyo?,  dispro- 
portionate, and  TgBcpu,  to  nourish.)  Unequal 
nourishment,  as  in  the  rickets. 

Alohar.  (Arab.)  Alohoc.  Mercury. 

Aloes  lignum.  See  Lignum  Aloes. 

Alomba.  (Arab.)  Alooc.  Plumbum,  or 
lead. 

Alopeces.  (From  axw the  fox.)  The 
psoa  muscles  are  so  called,  by  Fallopius 
and  Vesalius,  because  in  the  fox  they  are 
particularly  strong. 

Alopecia.  (From  a fox;  be- 

cause the  fox  is  subject  to  a distemper  that 
resembles  it : or,  as  some  say,  because  the 
fox’s  urine  will  occasion  baldness.)  Athrix 
depilis.  Phalacrotis.  Baldness,  or  the  fall- 
ing off  of  the  hair ; when  on  the  sinciput, 
calvities , calvitium. 

Alosa.  (From  a Xktxw,  to  take;  because 
it  is  a ravenous  fish.)  The  chad,  Clupea 
alosa  of  Linnaeus,  whose  flesh  is  by  some 
commended  as  a restorative. 

Alosat.  Alosohoc.  Quicksilver. 


Alosantho.  (From  salt,  and  avQog,  a 
flower.)  Alosanthum.  Flowers  of  salt. 


Alphabeticum  chymicum.  Raymond 

Lully  hath  given  the  world  this  alphabet, 

but  to  what  end  is  difficult  to  say : 

A significat  Deum. 

B 

Mercurium . 

C 

Salts  Petram. 

D 

Vitriolum. 

E — 

Menstruate. 

F 

Lunam  claram. 

G 

Mercurium  nostrum. 

H — 

Salem  purum. 

I _ 

Compositum  Luna. 

K 

Compositum  Solis. 

L --  - -- 

Terram  composiii  Luna , 

M 

Aquam  compositi  Luna . 

N 

JErem  compositi  Luna . 

O 

— — Terram  compositi  Solis. 

P 

Aquam  compositi  Solis. 

Q — 

JErem  compositi  Solis. 

R 

— • Ignem  compositi  Solis . 

S 

— — Lapidem  Album. 

T 

Medicinam  corporis  rubti. 

U 

— — Caloremfumisecreti . 

X 

Ignem  siccum  cineris . 

Y 

Calorem  balnei. 

Z 

Separationem  liquorum. 

z 

Alembicum  cum  cucurbit ft. 

Alphanic.  Alphenic.  An  Arabiae 
word  (signifying  tender)  for  barley-sugar,  or 
sugar-candy. 

Alphita.  ( Alpliita , the  plural  of  j>my, 
the  meal  of  barley  in  general.)  By  Hippo- 
crates this  term  is  applied  to  barley-meal 
either  toasted  or  fried.  Galen  says  that 
x£iy.va.  is  coarse  meal,  aXzvpov  is  fine  meal, 
and  is  a middling  sort. 
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Alphitidon.  Alpliitidum.  It  is  when  a 
bone  is  broken  into  small  fragments  like 
Alphita,  i.  e.  bran. 

Alphonsin.  The  name  of  an  instru- 
ment for  extracting  balls.  It  is  so  called 
from  the  name  of  its  inventor  Alphonso 
Ferrier,  a Neapolitan  physician.  It  consists 
of  three  branches,  which  separate  from  each 
other  by  their  elasticity,  but  are  capable  of 
being  closed  by  means  of  a tube  in  which 
they  are  included. 

Alphus.  («x<j >o?,  from  a\q>cuva>,  to  change ; 
because  it  changes  the  colour  of  the  skin.) 
Vitiligo  alba.  Morphcea  alba.  Lepra  macu- 
losa alba.  A species  of  leprosy,  called  by 
the  ancients  vitiligo , and  which  they  divided 
into  alphus , melas , and  leuce.  It  is  produced 
by  a peculiar  miasma,  which  is  endemial 
to  Arabia.  See  Lepra. 

Alpini  balsamum.  Balm  of  Gilead. 

Alrachas.  Lead. 

Alratica.  A word  used  by  Albucasis, 
to  signify  a partial  or  a total  imperforation 
of  the  vagina.  It  is  an  Arabic  word. 

Alsamach.  An  Arabic  name  for  the 
great  hole  in  the  os  petrosum. 

ALSINE.  (From  a\uog,  a grove ; so  called 
because  it  grows  in  great  abundance  in 
woods  and  shady  places.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnzean  system. 
Class,  Pentandria.  Order,  Trigynia.  Chick- 
weed. 

ALSINE  MEDIA.  Morsus  gallince  cen- 
tunculus.  The  name  for  the  plant,  called 
chickweed,  which,  if  boiled  tender,  may  be 
eaten  like  spinach,  and  forms  also  an  ex- 
cellent emollient  poultice. 

Altafor.  Camphire. 

ALTERATIVES.  ( Alterantia , sc.  medi- 
mmenta:  from  alteroy  to  change.)  Those 
jemedies  are  so  called,  which  are  given 
with  a view  to  re-establish  the  healthy  func- 
tions of  the  animal  oeconomy,  without  pro- 
ducing any  sensible  evacuation. 

ALTHAEA.  (From  aX0s<w,  to  heal ; so  call- 
ed from  its  supposed  qualities  in  healing-) 
Marsh-mallow. 

1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  of  the 
Linna^an  system.  Class,  Monadelphia. 
Order,  Polyandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  marsh- 
mallow. Althoea  officinalis  of  Linnaeus: — 
foliis  simplicibus  tomentosis.  Common 
marsh-mallow. 

The  mucilaginous  matter  with  which 
this  plant  abounds,  is  the  medicinal  part  of 
the  plant ; it  is  commonly  employed  for  its 
emollient  and  demulcent  qualities  in  tick- 
ling coughs,  hoarseness,  and  catarrhs,  in 
dysentery,  and  difficulty  and  heat  of  urine. 
It  relaxes  the  passages  in  nephritic  com- 
plaints, in  which  last  case  a decotion  is  the 
best  preparation.  Two  or  three  ounces  of 
the  fresh  roots  may  be  boiled  in  a sufficient 
quantity  of  water  to  a quart,  to  which  one 
ounce  of  gum-arabic  may  be  added.  The 
following  is  given  where  it  is  required  that 


large  quantities  should  be  used.  An  ounce 
of  the  dried  roots  is  to  be  boiled  in  water 
enough  to  leave  two  or  three  pints  to  be 
poured  off  for  use  : if  more  of  the  root  be 
used,  the  liquor  will  be  disagreeably  slimy. 
If  sweetened,  by  adding  a little  more  of  the 
root  of  liquorice,  it  will  be  very  palateable. 
The  root  had  formerly  a place  in  many  of 
the  compounds  in  the  pharmacopoeias,  but 
now  it  is  only  directed  in  the  form  of  syrup. 

Althea  officinalis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  marsh-mallow.  See  Althcea . 

Althanaca.  Althanacha.  Orpiment, 

Althebegium.  An  Arabian  name  for 
a sort  of  swelling,  such  as  is  observed  in 
cachectic  and  leuco-phlegmatic  habits. 

Althexis.  (From  axSetv,  to  cure,  or 
heal.)  Hippocrates  often  uses  this  word  to 
signify  the  cure  of  a distemper. 

Altihit.  So  Avicenna  calls  the  La - 
serpitium  of  the  ancients. 

Alud.  (Arab.)  Aloes. 

Aludels.  Hollow  spheres  of  stone,  glass, 
or  earthen-ware,  with  a short  neck  project- 
ing at  each  end,  by  means  of  which  one  globe 
might  be  set  upon  the  other.  The  upper- 
most has  no  opening  at  the  top.  They  were 
used  in  former  times  for  the  sublimation  of 
several  substances. 

Alum.  See  Alumen. 

ALUMEN.  (Alum.  Arab.)  Assos,  azub, 
aseb,  elanula.  Sulphas  alumina;  acidulus  cum 
potassd.  Super-sulphas  alumina  et  potassce. 
Argilla  vitriolata.  Alum. 

A neutral  salt,  formed  by  the  combina- 
tion of  the  earth  called  alumine , or  pure 
clay,  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  a little  pot- 
ash. 

The  alum  of  commerce,  and  that  present- 
ed for  medicinal  purposes,  is  afforded  by 
ores  which  are  dug  out  of  the  earth  for  this 
purpose,  and  manufactured  by  first  decom- 
posing the  ore,  then  lixiviating  it,  evapora- 
ting the  lixiviums,  and  then  crystallizing  the 
alum,  which  affects  the  form  of  tetrahedral 
pyramids,  applied  to  each  other  base  to 
base  ; sometimes  the  angles  are  truncated. 

The  following  kinds  of  alum  are  met  with 
in  the  shops : 

1.  Ice  or  rock  alum.  Alumen  commune: 
alumen  crystallinumf  rupeum,factitium.  Com- 
mon alum  ; fictitious  alum  : English  alum. 
This  is  always  in  very  large  transparent 
masses,  and  derives  its  name  from  Rocca  in 
Syria,  now  called  Edessa,  in  which  the  ear- 
liest manufactory  of  this  salt  was  establish- 
ed ; or  from  the  hardness  and  size  of  the 
masses.  This  species  is  not  very  pure. 

2.  Roman  alum.  Alumen  Romanum  : alu- 
men rubrum , rutilum,  rochi  Gallis.  Called 
roch  alum  by  the  French.  This  species, 
which  is  prepared  in  the  territory  of  Civita- 
Vecchia,  comes  in  lumps  of  the  size  of  eggs, 
covered  with  a reddish  efflorescence. 

Alum,  when  first  tasted,  imparts  a sweet- 
ness, but  is  soon  felt  to  be  strongly  astrin- 
gent; ou  account  of  which  virtue  it  is  of 
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very  extensive  use  in  medicine  and  sur- 


iternally  it  is  used  as  a powerful  astrin- 
gent in  cases  of  passive  haemorrhages  from 
the  womb,  intestines,  nose,  and  sometimes 
lungs.  In  bleedings  of  an  active  nature,  i.  e. 
attended  with  fever,  and  a plethoric  state  of 
the  system,  it  is  highly  improper.  Ur  Per- 
cival  recommends  it  in  the  colica  pictonum 
and  other  chronic  disorders  of  the  bowels, 
attended  with  obstinate  constipation.  See 
Percival’s  Essays.  The  dose  advised  in  these 
cases,  is  from  5 to  20  grains,  to  be  repeated 
every  four,  eight,  or  twelve  hours.  When 
duly  persisted  in,  this  remedy  proves  gently 
laxative,  and  mitigates  the  pain. 

Alum  is  also  powerfully  tonic,  and  is  given 
•with  this  view  in  10  grains  of  alum  made  into 
a bolus  three  times  a day,  in  such  cases  as 
require  powerful  tonic  and  astringent 
remedies.  Another  mode  of  administering 
it,  is  in  the  form  of  whey  made  by  boiling 
a drachm  of  powdered  alum  in  a pint  of 
milk,  for  a few  minutes,  and  to  be  taken  in 
the.  quantity  of  a tea-cup  full  three  times  a 
day. A Dr.  Cullen  thinks  it  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed with  other  astringents  in  diarrhoeas. 
In  active  hseraorrhagies,  as  was  observed, 
3t  is  not  useful,  though  a powerful  medicine 
in  those  which  are  passive.  It  should  be 
given  in  small  doses,  and  gradually  increased. 
It  has  been  tried  in  the  diabetes  without  suc- 
cess ; though,  joined  with  nutmeg,  it  has  been 
more  successful  in  interant  tents,  given  in.  a 
large  dose,  an  hour  or  a little-longer,  before 
the  approach  of  the  paroxysm.  In  gargles, 
in  relaxation  ofthe  uvula,  and  other  swellings 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces,  di- 
gested of  acute  inflammation,  it  has  been 
used  with  advantage;  also  in  every  state  of 
die  eynanche  tonsillaris.  Externally  alum 
is  much  employed  by  surgeons  as  a lotion  ft  r 
the  eyes,  and  is  said  to  be  preferable  to 
white  vitro],  or  acetated  ceruse  in  the  oph- 
thalmia mem branarmn.  From  two  to  five 
grains  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  rose  water, 
forms  a proper  collyrinm.  It  is  also  applied 
i as  a styptic  to  bleeding  vessels,  and  to 
ulcers,  where  there  is  t o copious  a se- 
cretion- of  pus.  It  has  proved  successful 
in  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  in  the  form  of 
cataplasm,  which  is  made  by  stirring  or 
shaking  a lump  of  alum  in  the  whites  of  two 
eggs,  tiil  they  form  a coagulum,  which  is  ap- 
plied to  the  eve,  between  two  pieces  of  thin 
linen  rag.  This  substance  is  also  employed 
in  the  firm  of  injection  in  cases  of  gleet  or 
flu  or  albus.  - 

When  deprived  of  its  humidify  by  ex- 
posure to  the  dire,  by  placing  it  in  an 
earthen  pan  over: a gentle  fire,  till  it  ceases 
to  bubble,  it  is  termed -burnt  alum,  alumen 
iistum,  and  is  sometimes  employed  by  sur- 
geons to  destroy  fungous  flesh,  and  is  a 
principal  ingredient  in  most  styptic  powders. 
Alum  is  also  applied  to  many  purposes  of 
life  -j  in  this  country,  bakers  mix  a quantity 


with  the  bread,  to  render  it  white ; this  mix- 
ture makes  the  bread  better  adapted  for 
weak  and  relaxed  bowels ; but  in  opposite 
states  of  the  alimentary  canal,  this  practice 
is  highly  pernicious.  The  officinal  prepara- 
tions of  alum  are  : Alumen  purificatum, 
Loud.  Sulphas  aluminis  exsiccata.  Solutio 
sulphat.  cupri  amnion.  Ed  mg.  Aq.  alum, 

comp.  Lond. 

Alumen  catinum.  A name  of  potash. 

Alumen  ustum.  See  Alumen. 

Alumine.  Alumina . Earth  of  alum. 

Pure  clay. 

Aluminous  earth  derives  its  name  from 
alum,  of  which  it  forms  the  base.  It  con- 
stitutes the  lower  strata  of  mountains  and 
plains.  It  arrests  the  waters,  and  causes 
them  to  rise  in  springs  to  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  It  enters  into  the  natural  com- 
position of  the  schistus,  and  all  these  stones 
and  earths  called  argillaceous,  such  as  pot- 
ter’ s-clay, f uller’ s-earth,  lepidolite , mica , corun - 
dum,  Sc c.  Hitherto  it  lias  not  been  found 
pure  any  where,  except  in  the  garden  of 
the  public  'schools  at  Halle  in  Germany. 

Properties  of  pure  Alumine. — Alumine  is 
white,  and  soft  to  the  touch.  It  is  insipid,  ad- 
heres to  the  tongue,  -and  occasions  a sense  ©f 
dryness  in  the  mouth.  When  moistened  with  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  it  forms  a tenacious, 
ductile,,  kneadable  paste.  Wfoen  heated  to 
redness,  it  shrinks,  considerably  in  bulk,  and 
at  last  Becomes  so  hard  as  to  strike  fire  with 
flint.  After  being  ignited,-  it  is  no  longer 
capable,  of  being  kneaded  with- water  into  a 
ductile  mass.  It  recovers  however  this  pro- 
perty by  solution  in  an  acid  and  precipita- 
tion. Alkalies  dissolve  it  in  the  lmmid  way, 
and  form  compounds  decomposable  by  acids. 
It  dissolves  slowly  in  all  acids.  It  possesses 
a powerful  attraction  for  lime.  The  most 
intense  heat  of  our  furnaces  is  not  able  to 
melt  it,  but  it  becomes  fusible  when  lime  is 
added.  Lavoisier  has  proved  that  it  is  ca- 
pable of  entering  into  a kind  of  fusion  like 
paste,  by  the  action  of  oxygen  gas  ; it  then 
cuts  glass  and  resists  the  file.  It  absorbs 
water  and  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmo- 
sphere. By  its  mixture  with  water  and  silex 
it  acquires  great  solidity..  It  does-not  unite 
with  any  combustible  substance,  but  be- 
comes fused  into  coloured  frits  with  metallic 
oxids.  Its  specific  grayity  is  2.  It.  is;  em- 
ployed in  a multitude  of  arts, 

Method  of  obtaining  pure  alumine. -r-Tjake 
any  quantity  of  alum  of  commerce,  dissolve  it 
in  six  parts  of  boiling  distilled  water,  and  add 
to  this  solution,  when  cold,  liquid  ammonia, 
til!  no  further  precipitate  ensues.  Then 
heat  the  whole  nearly  to  the  boiling  point  for 
a few  minutes,  and  transfer  it  on  a filter.  In 
proportion  as  the  fluid  passes  off,  pour  more 
water  over  the  precipitate,  until  it  passes 
tasteless.  Let  the  precipitate  obtained, 
while  yet  in  a pasty  state,  be  transferred, 
into  a .glass- or  Wedgwood’s  bason,  and  add 
to  it  muriatic  acid  in  small  quantities  at  a 
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time,  until  the  whole  is  dissolved.  Then 
evaporate  the  solution,  till  si  drop  of  it,  when 
suffered  to  cool  on  a plate  of  glass,  yields 
minute  crystals:  on  letting  it  now  cool, 
crystals  of  alum  will  be  deposited.  Remove 
these  crystals  by  decanting  the  fluid,  and 
renew  the  evaporation,  until,  on  further 
cooling,  no  more  crystals  are  formed.  No- 
thing now  but  pure  alumine  remains  in  the 
solution ; the  fluid  may  therefore  be  de- 
composed by  adding  to  it  gradually  liquid 
ammonia  till  no  further  precipitate  ensues. 
The  precipitate  thus  obtained,  when  well 
washed  and  dried,  is  pure  alumine. 

The  process  recommended  in  general  by 
systematic  writers  for  obtaining  alumine, 
differs  from  this ; it  consists  in  decompo- 
sing a solution  of  alum  of  commerce  by  an 
excess  of  a carbonated  alkali,  washing  the 
obtained  precipitate,  and  exposing  it  to 
a sufficient  heat  to  drive  off  the  carbonic 
acid.  This  method  however  is  imperfect, 
ibr  if  the  alumine  thus  obtained  be  heated 
with  charcoal,  and  a diluted  acid  is  added 
to  the  mixture,  sulphurated  hydrogen  gas 
will  be  liberated.  It  adheres  to  the  tongue, 
and  emits  a peculiar  odour  when  breathed 
upon.  Sure  signs  that  it  is  not  pure. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  alumine  cannot 
be  obtained  absolutely  pure  in  this  manner. 
For  alum  is  a triple  compound,  consisting  of 
alumine,  potash,  and  sulphuric  acid  in  ex- 
cess. When  this  excess  of  acid  is  saturated, 
by  adding  to  the  solution  an  alkali,'  or  even 
pure  alumine,  a highly  insoluble  salt  (sul- 
phate of  alumine)  is  produced,  differing  from 
alum  only  in  the  proportion  of  its  base. 
When  we  therefore  gradually  add  to  a so- 
lution of  alum,  a carbonated  alkaii,  the  first 
effect  of  the  alkali  is,  to  saturate  the  excess 
of  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  precipitate 
consists  principally  of  the  salt  which  is  in- 
soluble dm  water-  A further  quantity  of  the 
akali  effects  instantly  a decomposition  of 
part  of  the  salt,  winch,  in  proportion  as  it 
takes  places,  becomes  mixed  with  the  ain- 
rnine ; and  it  is  thus  covered  from  the  fur- 
ther action  of  the  alkali.  This  being  the 
case,  it  is  obvious  that  no  subsequent  washing 
can  do  more  than  separate  the  sulphate  of 
potash,  and  therefore  the  residuum,  instead 
of  being  pure  alumine,  contains  also  a vari- 
able proportion  of  true  sulphate  of  alumine  ; 
the  sulphuric  acid  of  which  becoming  de- 
composed on  heating  it  in  contact  with 
charcoal,  accounts  for  the  sulphurated  hi- 
drogen  gas  produced  by  the  affusion  of 
an  acid.  With  the  acids  it  is  known  to 
form  more  than  twenty  species  of  neutral 
ssalts.  Of  these  only  one  is  used  in  medicine 
and  surgery,  called  alum,  or  aluminous 
sulphate.  See  Alumen. 

Aluminous  waters.  Waters  impreg- 
nated with  particles  of  alum. 

Alusar.  Manna. 

. ALVEARIUM.  (From  alveare , a bee- 
hive.) That  part  of  the  meatus  auditorius 
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extermis  is  so  called,  which  contains  the  wax 
of  the  ear. 

ALVEOLI.  (From  alveare,  a bee-hive ; 
from  their  resemblance  to  its  cells.)  Bo- 
trion , bothrion;  frena  mortariolum.  The 
sockets  of  the  teeth.  There  are  usually  six- 
teen of  these  alveoli,  or  sockets,  in  each  jaw. 

ALVEUS  COMMUNIS.  The  com- 
mon duct,  or  communication  of  tlie  'ampul- 
lae of  the  membranaceous  semicircular 
canals  in  the  internal  ear,  is  so  termed  by 
Scarpa. 

Alveus  ampullascens.  Part  of  the 
duct  conveying  the  chyle  to  the  subclavian 

vein. 

Alviduca.  (Form  alvus,  the  belly,  and 
duco,  to  draw.)  Purging  medicines. 

Alvifluxus.  (From  alms , and  fiuo,  to 
flow.)  A diarrhoea,  or  purging. 

ALVUS.  The  belly,  stomach  and  en- 
trails. 

Alyce.  (From  a\vca,  to  be  anxious.) 
That  anxiety  which  is  attendant  on  low 
fevers. 

Alypia.  (From  a,  neg.  and  Xom}, pain.) 
A gentle  purgation  of  the  humours  without 
pain. 

Alypias.  Alypum.  A species  of  spurge, 
so  called  because  it  purges  gently  and  with- 
out pain. 

Aly sites.  (From  «Xy»,  to  be  restless.) 
Restlessness.  - 

Alyssum.  (From  a , neg.  and  \va-aa,  the 
bite  of  a mad  dog:  so  called  because  it 
was  foolishly  thought  to  be  a specific  in  the 
cure  of  the  bite  of  a mad  dog.)  Mad-wort. 
The  Marrubium  alysson  of  Linnaeus,  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  diaphoretic. 

Alyssum  Galeni.  The  marrubium. 

Alyssum  Plinii.  The  motlugo. 

Alyssum  verticillatum.  The  mar- 
rubium  verticillatum. 

Alzemafor.  Cinnabar. 

Alzum.  A Idum.  Aldnm.  The  name 
of  the  tree  which  produces  gum  bdellium 
according  to  some  antient  authors. 

Am  a.  Together.  A word  used  in  com- 
position. 

AMALGAM.  (From  and  yafum,  to 
marry.)  A substance  produced  by  mixing 
mercury  with  a metal,  the  two  being  there- 
by incorporated. 

Amamelts.  (From  ttyta,  and  yuysa,  an 
apple.)  The  bastard  medlar  of  Hippo- 
crates. 

Amanitas.  (From  a,  priv.  and  yux.no., 
madness  ; -so  called,  because  they  are  eatable 
and  not  poisonous,  like  some  others.)  A 
tribe  of  fungus  productions,  called  mush- 
rooms, truffles,  and  moreils,  and  by  the 
French,  champignions. 

. AMARA.  (Anriara,  sc.  medicamenia ; from 
anuirus,  bitter.)  Ritters. 

The  principal  bitters  used  medicinally 
are  : the  pure  bitters, gentium  lutea ; hamulus 
lupulus  ; and  quassia  amaru : styptic  bitters, 
cinchona  officinalis ; croton  cascarilla  ; quassia 
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simarouba:  and  aromatic  bitters,  etrlimesia 
aJbsynthium ; anthemis  nobilis ; hyssopus , &c. 
Amara  dulcis.  See  Dulcamara. 
Amaracus.  (From  a,  neg.  and  /xupcuw, 
to  decay;  because  it  keeps  its  virtues  a long 
time.)  Marjoram. 

Amaranthus.  (From  the  same.)  The 
herb  goldilocks. 

Amaranth,  esculent.  The  leaves  of 
the  amaranthus  oleraceus  of  Linnaeus,  and 
several  other  species,  are  eaten  in  India  the 
same  as  cabbage  is  here. 

Amaranthus  oleraceus.  See  Ama- 
ranth, esculent. 

Amatoria  febris.  (From  amo , to  love.) 
See  Chlorosis. 

Amatoria  venefica.  (From  amo , to 
love,  and  veneficium , witchcraft.)  Philters. 
Love-powders. 

Amatorii.  ( Amatorii , sc.  musculi .)  A 
term  given  to  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  by 
which  that  organ  is  moved  in  ogling. 

Amatzquitl.  (Indian.)  Unedo  papy - 
racea.  The  Arbutus  unedo  of  Linnaeus.  A 
decoction  of  the  bark  of  the  root  of  this 
plant  is  commended  in  fevers. 

AMAUROSIS.  (Apav^waiq  : from  afxav^O'j), 
to  darken  or  obscure.)  Guita  serena.  Am- 
blyopia. A total  loss  of  sight  without  any 
visible  injury  to  the  eye,  the  pupil  mostly 
dilated  and  immovable.  A genus  of  disease 
in  the  class  locales,  and  order  dyscesthesice  of 
Cullen.  It  arises  generally  from  compres- 
sion of  the  optic  nerves;  amaurosis  compres- 
sions; from  debility,  amaurosis  atonica ; 
from  spasm,  amaurosis  spasmodica  ; or  from 
poisons,  amaurosis  venenata.  See  also  Gutta 
serena. 

Amber  seed.  See  Hibiscus  abelmoschus. 
AMBE.  (a !*%*,  the  edge  of  a rock;  from 
ttpGAvoo,  to  ascend.)  An  old  chirurgical 
machine  for  reducing  dislocations  of  the 
shoulder,  and  so  called,  because  its  extre- 
mityprojectslike the  prominence  of  a rock. 
Its  invention  is  imputed  to  Hippocrates. 
The  ambe  is  the  most  antient  mechanical 
contrivance  for  the  above  purpose,  but  is 
not  at  present  employed. 

Ambela.  (Arab.)  The  cornered  hazle- 
nut,  the  bark  of  which  is  purgative. 

AMBER.  Succinum.  A beautiful  bitu- 
minous substance,  of  a yellow  or  brown 
colour,  either  transparent  or  opake,  which 
takes  a good  polish,  and,  after  a slight  rub- 
bing, becomes  so  electric,  as  to  attract 
straws  and  small  bodies ; hence  it  was  called 
electrum  by  the  antients,  and  hence  the  word 
electricity.  When  powdered,  it  emits  an 
agreeable  smell.  It  is  Hug  out  of  the  earth 
at  various  depths,  and  often  contains  insects 
in  high  preservation ; a circumstance  which 
proves  that  it  has  been  liquid.  Amber  is 
also  found  floating  on  the  shores  of  the  Bal- 
tic, and  is  met  with  in  Italy,  Sicily,  Poland, 
Sweden,  &c.  From  its  colour  or  opacity  it 
has  been  variously  distinguished ; thus  white, 
orange,  golden,  cloudy  amber,  &c.  An  oil 


is  obtained  from  it,  which,  as  well  a,?  its  other 
preparations,  is  occasionally  used  in  medicine 
against  spasmodic  diseases. 

AMBERGRIS.  ( Ambragrisea.)  A con- 
crete, bituminous  substance,  of  a soft  and 
tenacious  consistence,  marked  with  black 
and  yellow  spots,  and  of  an  agreeable  and 
strong  smell  when  heated  or  rubbed.  It  is 
found  in  very  irregular  masses,  floating  on 
the  sea  near  the  Molucca  Islands,  Madagas- 
car, Sumatra,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel, 
Brazil,  America,  China,  and  Japan.  Several 
American  fishermen  assured  Dr.  Schwedia- 
wer,  that  they  often  found  this  substance, 
either  among  the  excrements  of  the  Physeter 
macrocephalus,  a species  of  whale,  or  in  its 
stomach,  or  in  a vessel  near  the  stomach. 
The  medical  qualities  of  ambergris  are  sto- 
machic, cordial,  and  antispasmodic.  It  is 
very  seldom  used  in  this  country. 

AmBLOSIS.  (a from  apt&Xou,  to 
cause  abortion.)  A miscarriage. 

Amblotica.  ( Amblotica , sc.  medicamen- 
ta,  afA^KoTiuu : from  ay£,\ow,  to  cause  abor- 
tion.) Medicines  whieh  were  supposed  to 
occasion  abortion. 

Amblyopia.  (Freni  et^xvq,  dull,  and 
ctijs,  the  eye.)  Hippocrates  means  by  this 
word,  dimness  of  sight  to  which  old  people 
are  subject.  Paulus  Actuarius,  and  the  best 
modern  writers,  seem  to  think  that  amblyo- 
pia means  the  same  thing  as  the  incomplete 
amaurosis.  See  Gutta  serena  and  Amaurosis. 

Amblyosmus.  Amblytes.  The  same. 

Ambo.  (Indian.)  The  mango. 

Ambon.  (From  aptSctivu,  to  ascend.) 
Celsus  uses  this  term  to  signify,  the  margin 
or  tip  of  the  sockets  in  which  the  heads  of 
the  large  bones  are  lodged. 

Ambone.  The  same  as  ambe. 

Ambra.  Amber.  Also  an  aromatic 
gum. 

Ambra  cineracea.  (From  cineraceus , 
of  the  colour  of  ashes.)  Ambergris  and 
grey  amber. 

Ambra  g rise  a.  Ambergris. 

Ambram.  Amber. 

Ambrette.  See  Abelmoschus. 

Ambulativa.  (From  ambulo,  to  walk.) 
A species  of  herpes ; so  called  because  it 
walks  or  creeps  as  it  were  about  the  body. 

Ambulo.  (From  a,(*£a\\a,  to  cast  forth.) 
Flatus  furiosus.  A periodical  flatulent  dis- 
ease, caused,  according  to  Miehaelis,  by 
vapours  shooting  through  various  parts  of 
the  body. 

Ambustio.  (From  amburo , to  burn.) 
Ambustiem.  A burn  or  scald. 

Amella.  The  same  as  achmella. 

AMENORRHCEA.  (From  a , priv.  and 
pwv,  a month,  and  pe<w,  to  flow.)  A partial 
or  total  obstruction  of  the  menses  in  women 
from  other  causes  than  pregnancy  and  old 
age.  That  this  excrementitious  discharge 
should  be  regular  tas  to  quantity  and  quality, 
and  that  it  should  observe  the  monthly  period, 
is  essential  to  health.  When  it  is  obstructed, 
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arcture  makes  her  efforts  to  obtain  for  it 
some  other  outlet.  When  these  efforts  of 
nature  fail,  the  consequence  may  be,  pyrexia, 
pulmonic  diseases,  spasmodic  affections, 
hysteria,  epilepsia,  mania,  apoplexia,  chloro- 
sis, according  to  the  general  habit  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  patient.  Dr.  Cullen  places  this 
genus  in  the  class  locales , and  order  epis- 
cheses.  His  species  are,  1.  Emansio  men - 
slum;  that  is,  when  the  menses  do  not  ap- 
pear so  early  as  is  usually  expected.  See 
Chlorosis.  2.  Suppressio  mensium,  when, 
after  the  menses  appearing  and  continuing 
as  usual  for  some  time,  they  cease  without 
pregnancy  occurring.  3.  Amenorrhcea  diffi - 
cilis,  v el  Menorrhagia  difficilis , when  this 
flux  is  too  small  in  quantity,  and  attended 
with  great  pain,  &c. 

AMENTIA.  (From  a , priv.  and  mens, 
the  mind.)  Imbecility  of  intellect,  by  which 
the  relations  of  things  are  either  not  per- 
ceived, or  not  recollected.  A disease  in 
the  class  neuroses , and  order  vesanies  of 
Cullen.  When  it  originates  at  birth,  it  is 
called  amentia  congenita , natural  stupidity ; 
when  from  the  infirmities  of  age,  amentia 
senilis,  dotage  or  childishness ; and  when 
from  some  accidental  cause,  amentia  ac- 
quisita. 

American  Balsam.  See  Balsamum  Peru- 
vianum. 

Americanum  tuberosum.  The  pota- 
toe.  An  American  tuberose  root. 

Amethysta  pharmaca.  (From  a,  neg. 
and  puQv,  wine.)  Medicines  which  were 
said  either  to  prevent  or  remove  the  effects 
of  wine.  Galen. . 

Amethystus.  (From  a,  neg.  and  pu dvtruu, 
to  be  inebriated.)  The  amethyst.  A precious 
stone,  so  called,  because  in  former  times, 
according  to  Plutarch,  it  was  thought  to 
prevent  drunkenness.  Ruland.inLex.Chem. 

Amiculum.  A little  short  cloak.  It  is 
the  same  as  the  amnios,  but  antiently  meant 
a covering  for  the  pubes  of  boys,  when  they 
exercised  in  the  gymnasium.  Rhodius . 

Ammi.  (Apt-pu:  from  apepeos,  sand;  from 
its  likeness  to  little  gravel-stones.)  The  herb 
bishop’s- weed,  of  which  there  are  two  sorts, 
the  ammi  verum  and  vulgare. 

Ammi  majus.  The  systematic  name  for 
the  ammi  vulgare  of  the  shops.  See  Ammi 
vulgare . 

Ammi  verum.  The  seeds  of  this  plant, 
Sison  ammi  of  Linnaeus  ; — foliis  tripinnalis , 
radicalibus  linearibus , caulinis  setaceis,  sti - 
pularibus  longioribus , have  a grateful  smell, 
somewhat  like  that  of  origanum,  and  were 
formerly  administered  as  a carminative. 

Ammi  vulgare.  The  seeds  of  this 
plant,  Ammi  majus,  of  Linnaeus  —foliis  in - 
ferioribus  pinnatis,  lanceolatis,  serratis  ; supe- 
rioribus  multifidis,  linearibus,  are  less  pow- 
erful than  those  of  the  Sison  ammi,  but 
were  exhibited  with  the  same  views. 

Amidum.  See  Amylum. 

Amin^eum,  A wine  produced  in  Ami- 


naea,  formerly  a province  of  Italy ; called 
also  Salernum.  Also  a strong  wine  vinegar. 
Galen  mentions  Aminaeum  Neapolitanum, 
and  Aminaeum  Siculum. 

Ammion.  Ammium . Cinnabar. 

Ammochosia.  (From  apepeog,  sand,  and 
Xzet3i  t0  pour.)  A remedy  for  drying  th« 
body  by  sprinkling  it  with  hot  sand.  Ori- 
basius. 

Ammonia  acetata.  See  Liquor  Am- 
monies  acetatis. 

Ammonia  muriata.  See  Muriate  of 
ammonia. 

Ammonia  pr^farata.  See  Carbonas 
ammonia'. 

AMMONIA.  Ammonia-gas.  The  sub- 
stance so  called,  is  an  aeriform  or  gaseous 
body. 

Pure  ammonia  was  long  supposed  to  be 
a compound  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  ren- 
dered gaseous  by  the  addition  of  caloric ; but 
from  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Davy  on  the 
alkalis,  it  appears  to  be  a metallic  oxyd. 

Ammonia-gas  has  a strong  and  very  pun- 
gent odour.  It  extinguishes  flame,  yet  it 
increases  the  magnitude  of  the  flame  of  a 
taper  before  extinction,  producing  a 
pale  yellow  colour  round  its  edge.  Ani- 
mals cannot  breathe  it  without  death  en- 
suing. It  is  lighter  than  atmospheric  air, 
in  the  proportion  of  three  to  five.  It 
tinges  yellow  vegetable  colours  brown,  and 
blue  ones  green.  It  is  rapidly  absorbed 
by  cold  water ; by  ardent  spirit,  essential 
oils,  ether,  charcoal,  sponge,  bits  of  linen 
cloth,  and  all  porous  bodies. 

When  a piece  of  ice  is  brought  in  contact 
with  this  gas,  it  melts  and  absorbs  the  gas, 
while  at  the  same  time  its  temperature  is 
diminished.  It  has  no  effect  upon  oxygen 
gas  while  cold ; blit  when  made  ta  pass 
with  it  through  an  ignited  tube,  it  detonates 
and  becomes  decomposed.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  common  air.  It  is  also  decom- 
posed by  phosphorus  at  high  temperatures. 

It  does  not  explode  when  mixed  with  hy- 
drogen gas.  Nitrogen  gas  hgs  no  effect 
upon  it.  Atmospheric  air  does  not  combine 
with  it  at  common  temperatures,  but  only 
mixes  with  and  dilutes  it.  When  made  to 
pass  through  ignited  charcoal,  it  forms  with 
it  a substance  called  prussic  acid.  If 
brought  into  contact  with  acid  gases,  both 
gases  lose  their  gaseous  form,  and  become 
concrete.  It  has  no  sensible  action  on 
earths,  or  on  the  salinoderrene  substances. 
It  combines  readily  with  acids,  and  unites 
to  sulphur,  when  both  are  in  a state  of  va- 
pour. It  reduces  oxids  of  metals  to  their 
metallic  state,  and  is  decomposed  by  themu 
It  is  also  decomposed  by  electrization,  and 
by  oxigenated  muriatic  acid  gas,  &c. — 
When  exposed  to  the  temperature  of  46 
degrees,  it  crystallizes,  and  when  suddenly 
cooled  down  to  68  degrees,  it  assumes  a 
gelatinous  appearance,  and  has  scarcely  any 
odour. 
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Methods  of  obtaining  Ammonia. — 1 . Mix 
together  equal  quantities  of , muriate  of  am- 
monia and  quick-lime,  separately  powdered  ; 
introduce  them  into  a gas-bottle  or  retort, 
apply  the  heat  of  a lamp,  and  receive  the 
gas  over  mercury. 

Explanation. — Muriate  of  ammonia  con- 
sists of  muriatic  acid  and  ammonia  ; on  add- 
ing lime  to  it,  a decomposition  takes  place, 
the  muriatic  acid  quits  the  ammonia  and 
unites  to  the  lime,  in  order  to  form  muriate 
©f  lime,  which  remains  in  the  retort,  and  the 
ammonia  flies  otf  in  the  state  of  gas. 

Remark. — In  order  to  obtain  the  gas  in  a 
state  of  purity,  it  is  essentially  neeessary 
that  a considerable  quantity  of  the  gas  first 
disengaged,  be  suffered  to  escape,  on  ac- 
count of  the  common  air  contained  in  the 
distilling  vessel,  and  in  the  interstices  of  the 
ingredients. 

2.  Ammonia  may  likewise  be  obtained  by 
heating  the  liquid  ammonia  of  the  shops 
(liquor  of  pure  ammonia,  Pharrn.  Lond .) 
in  a retort  placed  in  communication  with 
the  mercurial  pneumatic  trough. 

In  this  process  the  ammonia  contained  in 
this  liquid  combines  with  caloric,  assumes 
the  form  of  ammonir-jas,  and  parts  with  the 
water  to  which  it  was  united. 

Remark. — The  temperature  of  the  fluid 
must  not  be  carried  so  high  as  to  cause  the 
water  to  be  converted  into  vapour,  or,  if 
this  cannot  w ell  be  avoided,  a small  vessel 
should  be  interposed  between  the  retort  and 
the  receiver,  which,  when  kept  cool,  may 
serve  to  condense  the  aqueous  vapour  which 
is  formed,  and  cause  the  ammonia-gas  to 
pass  in  a very  pure  and  dry  state. 

Ammonia  is  likewise  produced  during  the 
spontaneous  decomposition  of  animal  and 
vegetable  substances ; in  these  cases  it  did 
not  pre-exist  in  them  ready  formed,  but  is 
generated  by  the  union  of  the  hydrogen  and 
nitrogen  contained  in  them. 

In  combination  with  water,  this  alkali 
forms  a solution  of,  or  liquid  .ammonia,  which 
is  called,  in  the  London  pharmacopoeia, 
LlQUcR  ammonia. 

Take  of  muriate  of  ammonia, 

Lime  newly  prepared,  of  eacli  two 
pounds. 

Water,  a pint  and  half. 

Reduce  the  muriate  of  ammonia  and  the 
lime  into  powder  separately;  then  mix  them, 
and  introduce  them  into  a large  glass  retort  , 
into  which  a pint  of  water  has  been  previ- 
ously poured.  Having  placed  the  retort  in 
a sand  bath,  lute  on  a tubulated  receiver, 
through  which  the  ammonia  may  pass  on  in- 
fo a third  vessel  containing  hdlf  a pint  of 
the  water,  and  cooled.  Then  at  first  apply 
a gentle  heat,  and  increase  it  by  degrees, 
until  the  retort  becomes  red. 

Great  care  and  attention  are  necessary  in 
©very  part  of  this  process ; the  two  salts 
are  to  be  powdered  separately,  before  they 
are  mixed  5 for,  if  they  be  triturated  toge- 


ther, ammonia  will  be  extricated,  which 
should  be  prevented,  until  the  means  for  its 
collection  are  adopted.  The  salts  are  to  be 
shaken  well  together,  rather  than  rubbed, 
and  added  to  the  water  in  the  retort.  The 
cold  produced  by  the  solution  of  the  salt, 
will  counteract  the  heat  produced  by  the 
slacking  of  the  lime,  and  a charge  so  made 
wiil  be  manageable  until  the  receiver  is  fitted 
on,  and  the  heat  of  the  sand-bath  applied. 
This  heat  need  not  be  greater  than  300  de- 
grees, and  should  be  very  cautiously  and 
slowly  raised,  to  prevent  the  rapid  ebulli- 
tion and  expansion  during  the  extrication 
from  gas  of  a charge  of  such  density ; and 
for  the  same  reason,  a large  retort  is  di- 
rected. The  ammonia  rises  immediately 
in  the  form  of  gas,  and  a portion  of  the  wra- 
ter  is  therefore  placed  in  a situation  to 
condense  it ; in  the  subsequent  stages,  water 
will  arise  from  the  charge  in  the  retort. 
The  thud  vessel  directed  in  the  formula, 
may  be  either  a common  bottle,  fitting  mo- 
derately (for  no  great  pressure  is  necessary, > 
“to  a straight  tube  issuing  from  the  bottom  of 
the  receiver,  and  dipping  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  it  contains;  or  Woulfe’s 
apparatus  may  be  used  ; but,  with  moderate 
attention,  the  simpler  means  will  answer 
better,  perhaps,  than  the  more  complex. 
In  either  case,  the  receiving-bottle  must  be 
kept  cold  by  twet  cloths,  or  ice;  tor  the  lower , 
the  temperature  of  the  water,  the  greater 
quantity  of  ammonia-gas  it  will  con- 
dense, and  the  condensation  is  accompanied 
by  an  increase  of  its  heat.  If  two  bottles, 
each  containing  half  the  quantity  of  water 
directed,  be  used,  they  will  be  most  ma- 
nageable, as  they  may  be  changed  alternate- 
ly, so  as  to  prevent  either  from  being  over- 
heated, and  the  contents  of  both  may  be 
mixed  together  at  last.  This  preparation  is 
colourless  and  transparent,  with  a strong 
peculiar  smell ; it  parts  with  the  ammonia 
111  the  form  of  gas,  if  heated  to  130  degrees, 
and  requires  to  be  kept,  with  a cautious  ex- 
clusion of  atmospherical  air,  with  the  car- 
bonic acid  of  which  it  readily  unites : on 
thi  s latter  account,  the  propriety  of  keeping 
it  in  small  bottles  instead  of  a large  one,  has 
been  suggested. . Waver  saturated  with  am- 
monia-gas, has  a . less ‘specific  gravity  than 
common  water. 

. This  is  the  aqua  ammonia  puree  of  the 
shops,  and  the  alkali  volatile  causticum. 

The  preparations  of  ammonia  in  use  are, 

1.  The  carbonate  of  ammonia.  See  Car- 
honas  ammonite,  and  Liquor  carbonatis  ammo - 
nice.. 

2.  The  acetate  of  ammonia.  See  Liquor 
acetdtis  ammonite. 

3.  The  muriate  of  ammonia.  See  Muriate 
of  ammonia. 

4.  Ferrum  ammoniatum. 

5.  Several  tinctures  and  spirits,  holding 
carbonate  of  ammonia  in  solution. 

AMMONIACUM,  (A^oyiewtoy ; so  called 
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from  Ammonia,  whence  it  was  brought.) 
Gam-ammoniac.  A concrete  gummy- resi- 
nous juice,  composed  of  little  lumps,  or 
tears,  of  a strong  and  somewhat  ungrateful 
smell,  and  nauseous  taste,  followed  by  a 
bitterness.  There  has,  hitherto,  been  no  in- 
formation had  concerning  the  plant  which 
affords  this  drug.  It  is  imported  here  from 
Turkey,  and  from  the  East-Indies.  Gum- 
ammomacura  is  principally  employed  as  an 
expectorant,  and  is  frequently  prescribed  in 
asthma  :<nd  chronic  catarrh.  Its  dose  is 
from  10  to  30  grains.  It  is  given  in  the  form 
of  a pill,  or  diffused  in  water,  and  is  fre- 
quently combined  with  squill,  or  tartrite  of 
antimony.  In  large  doses,  it  proves  purga- 
tive. Externally,  it  is  applied  as  a dis- 
entient,  under  the  form  of  plaster,  to  white 
swellings  of  the  knee,  and  to  indolent  tu- 
mours. The  officinal  preparations  are : 
Ammoniacum  purfficatnm  : Emplastrum  ex 
ammoniaco  cum  hydragyro : Mistura  am- 
moniacae. 

Ammonite  carbonas.  See  Carbonas 
ammonia. 

Ammonite  murias.  See  Muriate  of 
ammonia.  \ 

AftiMpNioN.  (From  etpeptog,  sand.)  jEtius 
uses  this  term  to  denote  a collyrnun  of  great 
virtue  in  many  diseases  of  the  eye,  which 
.was  uid  to  remove  sand  or  gravel  from  the 
eyes. 

AMMONIUM.  The  melal  which  with 
.oxygen  forms  the  alkali  called  ammonia. 

See  ri.YI',11  il  'l. 

Amnesia.  (From  a,priv;  and me- 
mory .)  Amnestui.  Forgetfulness;  mostly  a 
jsymptpmat.c  all ec don. 

Amnestia.'  Sec,  Amnesia. 

AMNIOS.  Amnion.‘(From  apivog,  a lamb, 
or  lambs  skin.)  ....The  soft,  internal  mem- 
brane wmch  surrounds  the  fetus.  It  is  very 
thin  and  pellucid  in  the  cany  Mage  of  preg- 
nancy, but  acquires  considerable  thickness 
and  strength  in  the  latter  months.  The 
amnios  contains  a thin  watery  tiuid,  in  which 
the  foetus  is  suspended.  In  the  abortion  of 
the  ea  ly  months,  we  find  the  quantity  of 
this  fluid  very  great,  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  ovum,  and  the  amnios  forms  a 
delicate  and  almost;  gelatinous  substance, 
and  is  a provision  for  the  regular  presen- 
tation of  the  head  of  the  child ; for  now, 
the  foetus  being  suspended  in  the  fluid,  and 
hanging  by  the  umbilicus,  and  the  head 
and  upper  part  of  the  body  greatly  prepon- 
derating, it  takes  that  position  with  the 
head  presenting  to  the  orifice  of  the  wOmb, 
which  is  necessary  to  natural  and  safe  labour, 
the  foetus  being  prevented  from  shifting,  in 
the  latter  months,  by  the  closer  embracing 
of  the  child  with  the  uterus. 

AMNXOTIG  ACID.  Vauquelin  and 
Buniva  have  discovered  a peculiar  acid  in 
.the  liquor  of  the  amnios  of  the  cow,  to 
which  they  have  given  the  name  of  amnio  tic 
acid.. 


It  exists  in  the  form  of  a white  pulveru- 
lent powder.  It  is  slightly  acid,  but  sen- 
sibly reddens  vegetable  blues.  It  is  diffi- 
cultly soluble  in  cold,  but  readily  soluble  in 
boiling  water,  and  in  alkohcl.  When  ex- 
posed to  a strong  heat,  it  exhales  an  odour 
of  ammonia  and  of  prussic  acid.  Assisted 
by  heat,  it  decomposes  carbonate  of  potash, 
soda,  and  ammonia.  It  produces  no  change 
in  the  solutions  of  silver,  lead,  or  mercury, 
in  nitric  acid.  Exposed  to  heat,  it  yields 
ammonia  and  prussic  acid. 

Amniotic  acid  may  be  obtained  by  eva- 
porating the  liquor  of  the  amnios  of  the 
cow  to  a fourth  part,  and  suffering  it  to 
cool ; crystals  of  amniotic  acid  will  be  ob- 
tained in  considerable  quantity. 

Whether  this  acid  exists  in  the  liquor  of 
the  amnios  of  other  animals,  is  not  yet 
known. 

Amomum.  (From  an  Arabian  word,  sig- 
nifying a pigeon,  whose  foot  it  was  thought 
to  resemble.)  The  fruit  of  the  amomum 
verum,  True  stone  parsley.  It  is  about  the 
size  of  a grape,  of  a strong  and  grateful 
aromatic  taste  and  penetrating  smell.  The 
seeds  have  been  given  as  a carminative. 

Amomum  cardamomum.  The  syste- 
matic name  for  the  cardamomum  minus . See 
Cardamomum  minus. 

Amomum  granum  paradisi.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the 
grains  of  paradise.  See  Graua  paradisi. 

Amomum  zingiber.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  ginger.  See 
Zingiber. 

Amorge.  See  Amurca.  \ 

Am-pelosagria.  (From  rsVc?,  a vine.) 
See  Brno nia. 

Amphemerinos.  (From  a.u<pi,  about, 
jjytsftt,  a,  day.)  Amphemerina.  A quotidian 
fever.  A species  of  a^ue, 

AM  PH  I ART.  HRGSIS.  . (Api<pitt^9§M0’ig : 
from  a(X<pu,  .both,  and  a%9  genera;,  an  articu- 
lation ; so  called  from  its  partaking  both 
of  diarthrosis  and  synarthrosis.)  - A mixed 
species  of  connexion  of  bones,  which  admits 
of  an  obscure  motion,  as  is  observed  in  the 
metacarpal  and  metatarsal  bones,  and  the 
vertebras. 

Amphibious.  (From  atu<pi,  ambo , and 
Biog,  vita.)  Animals  are  thus  called,  that 
live  both  on  land  and  in  the  water.  The 
amphibious  animals,  according  to  Linnaeus, 
are  a. class  whose  heart  is  furnished  with  one 
ventricle  and  one  auricle,  in  which  respira- 
tion is  in  4 considerable  degree  voluntary. 

Amphiblestroides.  (From  j- 

egov,  a net,  and  a resemblance.)  The 
retina,  or  net-like  coat  of  the  eye. 

Amphibranchia,  (Fromfl^i,  about, 
and  Bgaygia,,  the  jaws.)  The  fauces  or  parts 
aboi\t  the  tonsils,  according  to  Hippocrates 
and  Faesius. 

AmpiiicAustis.  (From  apifi,  about, 
and  nucOog,  pudendum  muliebre.)  A sort  of 
wild  barley  growing  about  ditches.  Eusta- 
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®hius  uses  it  to  express  the  private  parts 
of  a woman. 

Amphideon.  (From  on  both  sides, 
and  $aiu)y  to  divide.)  Amphibceum.  Amphi- 
dium.  The  os  tincae,  or  mouth  of  the  womb, 
which  opens  both  ways,  was  so  called  by 
Idle  antients. 

Amphidiarthrosis.  The  same  as  am- 
phiarthrosis. 

Amphimerina.  (From  a/x<pt,  about,  and 
a day.)  An  intermitting  fever  of  the 
quotidian  kind. 

Amphimetrion.  (From  about, 

and  the  womb.)  Amphimetrium.  The 
parts  about  the  womb.  Hippocrates. 

Amphiplex.  (From  apt<pi,  about,  and 
«rXe»7(»,  to  connect.)  According  to  Rufus 
Ephesius,  the  part  situated  between  the 
scrotum  and  anus,  and  which  is  connected 
with  the  thighs. 

Amphipneuma.  (From  apL<pi,  about, 
and  wvBvfA.cif  breath.)  A difficulty  of  breath- 
ing. Dyspnoea.  Hippocrates. 

Amphipolos.  (From  ap pi,  about,  and 
'sro'K'vw,  to  administer.)  Amphipolus.  One 
who  attends  the  bed  of  a sick  person,  and 
administers  to  him.  Hippocrates. 

Amphismila.  (From  ct^t,  on  both 
aides,  and  a-paKri,  an  incision-knife.)  A dis- 
secting knife,  with  an  edge  on  both  sides. 
Galen. 

AMPULLA.  ( apt&oWcL : from  av&£axx®, 
*o  swell  out.)  A bottle. 

1 . All  bellied  vessels  are  so  called  in  chemis- 
try, as  bolt-heads,  receivers,  cucurbits,  &c. 

2.  In  anatomy  this  term  is  applied  by 
Scarpa  to  the  dilated  portions  of  the  mem- 
branaceous semicircular  canals,  just  within 
■•lie  vestibulum  of  the  ear. 

Ampullescens.  (From  ampulla,  a bot- 
tle.) The  most  tumid  part  of  Pecquet’s 
duct  is  called  alveus  ampullescens, 

Amputatio.  (From  amputo,  to  cut  off.) 
Ectome.  A surgical  operation,  which  con- 
sists in  the  removal  of  a limb  or  viscus ; 
thus  we  say  a leg,  a finger,  the  penis,  &c. 
when  cut  off,  are  amputated  ; but  when 
speaking  of  a tumour,  or  excrescence,  it  is 
said  to  be  dissected  out  or  removed. 

Amuletum.  (From  appa.,  a bond  ; be- 
cause it  was  tied  round  the  person’s  neck; 
or  rather  from  to  defend.)  An  amu- 

let, or  charm  ; by  wearing  which  the  per- 
son was  supposed  to  be  defended  from  the 
admission  of  all  evil  ; in  particular,  an  an- 
tidote against  the  plague. 

Amurca.  (From  a^ycc,  to  press  out.) 
Amorge.  A small  herb,  whose  expressed 
juice  is  used  in  dying.  Also  the  sediment 
of  the  olive,  after  the  oil  has  been  pressed 
from  it ; recommended  by  Hippocrates  and 
Galen  as  an  application  to  ulcers. 

Amutica.  (From  to  scratch.) 

Medicines  that,  by  vellicating  or  scratching, 
as  it  were,  the  bronchia,  stimulate  it  to  the 
discharge  of  whatever  is  to  be  thrown  off 
the  lungs. 


Amyche.  (From  apv&ou,  to  scratch.) 
A superficial  laceration  or  exulceration  of 
the  skin  : a slight  wound.  Hippocrates 
Scarification.  Galen. 

Amyctica.  (From  a.y.v<r<rot,  to  vellicate.) 
Medicines  which  stimulate  and  vellicate  the 
skin,  according  to  Caelius  Aurelianus. 

AMYGDALA.  (A^uyS'aXov,  from  a/Avor/v, 
to  lancinate  ; so  called,  because  after  the 
green  husk  is  removed  from  the  fruit,  there 
appear  upon  the  shell  certain  fissures,  as  it 
were  lacerations.)  The  almond. 

1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Icosandria.  Order, 
Monogynia . The  almond-tree. 

2.  The  pharmaoopceial  name  of  the  com- 
mon almond.  Amygdalus  communis  of  Lin- 
naeus : — -foliis  serratis  injimis  glandulosis , 
jloribus  sessilibus  geminis. 

The  almond  is  a native  of  Barbary.  The 
same  tree  produces  either  bitter  or  sweet. 
Sweet  almonds  are  more  in  use  as  food  than 
medicine ; but  they  are  said  to  be  difficult 
of  digestion,  unless  extremely  well  commi- 
nuted. Their  medicinal  qualities  depend 
upon  the  oil  which  they  contain  in  the  fari- 
naceous matter,  and  which  they  afford  on 
expression,  nearly  in  proportion  of  half  their 
weight.  It  is  very  similar  to  olive  oil ; per- 
haps rather  purer,  and  is  used  for  the  same 
purposes.  The  oil  thus  obtained  is  more 
agreeable  to  the  palate  than  most  of  the 
other  expressed  oils,  and  is  therefore  pre- 
ferred for  internal  use,  being  generally  em- 
ployed with  a view  to  obtund  acrid  juices, 
and  to  soften  and  relax  the  solids,  in  tickling 
coughs,  hoarseness,  costiveness,  nephritic 
pains,  &c.  externally  it  is  applied  against 
tension  and  rigidity  of  particular  parts. 
The  milky  solutions  of  almonds  in  watery 
liquors,  usually  called  emulsions,  possess, 
in  a certain  degree,  the  emollient  qualities 
of  the  oil,  and  have  this  advantage  over 
pure  oil,  that  they  may  be  given  in  acute 
or  inflammatory  disorders,  without  danger 
of  the  ill  effects  which  the  oil  might  some- 
times produce  by  turning  rancid.  The 
officinal  preparations  of  almonds,  are  the 
expressed  oil  and  the  emulsion ; to  the 
latter,  the  addition  of  gum-arabic  is  some- 
times directed,  which  renders  it  a still  more 
useful  demulcent  in  catarrhal  affections, 
stranguries,  &c. 

Bitter  almonds  yield  a large  quantity  of 
oil,  perfectly  similar  to  that  obtained  from 
sweet  almonds  ; but  the  matter  remaining 
after  the  expression  of  the  oil,  is  more 
powerfully  bitter  than  the  almond  in  its  en- 
tire state.  Great  part  of  the  bitter  matter 
dissolves  by  the  assistance  of  heat,  both  in 
water  and  rectified  spirit ; and  a part  arises 
also  with  both  menstrua  in  distillation.  Bit- 
ter almonds  have  been  long  known  to  be 
poisonous  to  various  brute  animals : and 
some  authors  have  alledged  that  they  are 
also  deleterious  to  the  human  species  ; but 
the  facts  recorded  upon  this  point  appear  t# 
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want  further  proof.  However,  as  the 
noxious  quality  seems  to  reside  in  that  mat- 
ter which  gives  it  the  bitterness  and  flavour, 
it  is  very  probable,  that  when  this  is  sepa- 
rated by  distillation,  and  taken  in  a suffi- 
ciently concentrated  state,  it  may  prove  a 
poison  to  man,  as  is  the  case  with  the  com- 
mon laurel,  to  which  it  appears  extremely 
analogous.  Bergius  tells  us,  that  bitter  al- 
monds, in  the  form  of  emulsion,  cured  ob- 
stinate intermittents,  after  the  bark  had 
failed.  A simple  water  is  distilled  from 
bitter  almonds,  after  the  oil  is  pressed  out, 
which  possesses  the  same  qualities,  and  in 
the  same  degree,  as  that  drawn  from  cher- 
ry-stones. These  afforded,  formerly,  the  now 
exploded  aqua  cerasorum  nigrorum,  or  black- 
cherry-water. 

Amygdalae.  The  almonds  of  the  ears; 
from  their  supposed  resemblance  to  al- 
monds. 

Amygdala  amar^e.  See  Amygdala. 

Amygdalus  communis.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  plant  which  affords  both 
sweet  and  bitter  almonds.  See  Amygdala. 

Amygdala  dulces.  See  Amygdala. 

Amygdalus  persica.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  plum-tree.  See 
Persica. 

Amy  la.  (From  amylum,  starch.)  Any 
sort  of  chemical  faecula,  or  highly  pulve- 
rized residuum. 

Amyleon.  Amylion.  Starch. 

AMYLUM  (a [av^ov  : from  a , priv.  and 
a mill;  because  it  was  formerly  made 
from  wheat  without  the  assistance  of  a 
mill.)  Starch.  The  faecula  of  wheat,  or 
starch  of  wheat.  The  white  substance 
which  subsides  from  the  water  that  is  mixed 
with  wheaten  flour.  The  starch-makers 
suffer  it  to  remain  in  the  water  for  a time 
after  it  has  become  acid,  which  makes  it 
very  white  and  soft  to  the  touch,  and  scarce- 
ly sensible  to  the  taste.  As  starch  forms 
the  greatest  part  of  flour,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  but  that  it  is  the  principal  alimen- 
tary substance  contained  in  our  bread.  In 
a medical  point  of  view,  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a demulcent ; and,  accordingly, 
it  forms  the  principal  ingredient  of  an  offi- 
cinal lozenge  in  catarrhs,  and  a mucilage 
prepared  from  it,  often  produces  excellent 
effects,  both  taken  by  the  mouth  and  in  the 
form  of  clyster,  in  dysenteries  and  diarrhoea, 
from  irritation  of  the  intestines.  Milk  and 
starch,  with  the  addition  of  suet  finely  shred, 
and  incorporated  by  boiling,  was  the  soup 
employed  by  Sir  John  Pringle,  in  dysente- 
ries, where  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestines  had  been  abraded.  Externally, 
surgeons  apply  it  as  an  absorbent  in  erysi- 
pelas. 

Amyris  elemifera.  (From  ct,  inten- 
sive, and  juufov,  ointment,  or  balm ; so 
called  from  its  use,  or  smell.)  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  plant  from  which  it  is 
supposed  we  obtain  the  resin  called  gvm- 
elmi.  See  Eltmi. 
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Amyris  opobalsamum.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  plant  from  which  the  balsam 
of  Mecca  is  obtained.  See  Balsamum  Gu 
leadense. 

Amyum.  (From  a,  priv.  and  fxva # 
muscle.)  A limb  so  emaciated  that  the 
muscles  scarcely  appear. 

ANA.  a,  or  aa.  In  medical  prescrip- 
tions it  means  (e  of  each.”  See  A. 

Anabasis.  (From  amGaiw,  to  ascend.) 
An  ascension,  augmentation,  or  increase  of 
a disease,  or  paroxysm.  It  is  usually  meant 
of  fevers.  Galen.  It  also  signifies  equise- 
tum. 

Anabatica.  (From  amGaiva,  to  ascend.) 
An  epithet  formerly  applied  to  the  synochus, 
or  continual  fever,  when  it  increases  in  ma- 
lignity. 

AnaBEXIS.  (From  avaGnnrla,  to  cough 
up.)  An  expectoration  of  matter  by 
coughing. 

Anablepsis.  ^From  am  and  faeTra,  to 
see  again.)  The  recovery  of  sight  after  it 
has  been  lost. 

Anablysis.  (From  am  and  to 

gush  out  again.)  Ebullition  or  effervescence. 

Anabole.  (From  amQaXkw,  to  cast  up.) 
The  discharge  of  any  thing  by  vomit ; also 
dilatation,  or  extension.  Galen . 

Anabrochesis.  (From  am  and 
to  resorb.)  The  reabsorption  of  matter. 

Anabrochjsmos.  (From  amQ^zo,  to 
reabsorb.)  Anubrochismus.  The  taking 
up  and  removing  the  hair  on  the  eyelids, 
when  they  become  troublesome.  Galen. 
JEgineta , and  others. 

Anabrosis.  (From  amB^a-no),  to  de- 
vour.) A corrosion  of  the  solid  parts,  by 
sharp  and  biting  humours.  Galen. 

Anacardium  occidentale.  (From  am9 
without,  and  xafiia,  a heart;  without  heart; 
because  the  pulp  of  the  fruit,  instead  of 
having  the  seed  inclosed,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  has  the  nut  growing  out  of  the  end  of 
it.)  The  cashew-nut.  The  oil  of  this  nut  is 
an  active  caustic,  and  employed  as  such  in 
its  native  country ; but  neither  it,  nor  any 
part  of  the  fruit,  is  used  medicinally  in  this 
country. 

Anacardium  orientale.  Anacardium 
or  Malacca  bean.  The  fruit,  or  nut,  so  called 
in  the  pharmacopoeias,  is  of  a shining  black 
colour,  heart-shaped,  compressed,  and  about 
the  size  of  the  thumb-nail.  It  is  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Avicennia  tomentosa  ; foliis  cor - 
dato-ovatis , subtus  tomentosis , of  Linnaeus. 
It  is  now  deservedly  forgot  in  this  country. 

Anacatharsis.  (From  am,  and  xadai- 
Z<>(A,ai,  to  purge  up.)  An  expectoration  of 
pus.  It  properly  denotes  a purgation  by 
spitting,  in  which  sense  it  stands  contra- 
distinguished from  catharsis,  or  evacuation 
downwards.  In  this  sense  the  word  is  used 
by  Hippocrates  and  Galen.  Blancard  de- 
notes, by  this  word,  medicines  which  ope- 
rate upwards,  as  vomiting,  &c. 

AnacATHARTICA.  (From  avaHaQai£Ofxa,if 
to  purge  upwards.)  Thoracia*  Medicines 
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which  promote  expectoration,  or  vomits 
which  act  upwards. 

Anachron.  Mineral  alkali. 

An  aclasis.  (From  avan'kaa 1,  to  bend 
back.)  A reflexion  or  recurvature  of  any 
of  the  members,  according  to  Hippocrates. 

Anaclisis.  (From  avan'K woo,  to  recline.) 
A conch,  or  sick-bed.  Hippocrates. 

Anacceliasmus.  (From  «,  and  xoihta, 
the  bowels.)  A gentle  purge,  which  was 
sometimes  used  to  relieve  the  lungs. 

Anacoche.  (From  avaao-gzoo.  to  retard.) 
Delay  in  the  administration  of  medicines  ; 
also  slowness  in  the  progress  of  a disease. 
Hippocrates. 

Anacollema.  (From  ava,  and  xoxx&w, 
to  glue  together.)  A collyrium  made  of 
agglutinant  substances,  and  stuck  on  the 
forehead.  Galen. 

AnACONCHYLISMOS.  (From  av a-Mygob.^ic, 
to  sound  as  a shell.)  A gargarism  so  called, 
because  thei  noise  made  in  the  throat  is  like 
the  sound  of  a shell.  Galen. 

Anectesis.  (From  avasthgw,  to  renew.) 
Restoration  of  strength ; recovery  from 
sickness.  Hippocrates. 

AnACUPHISMA.  (From  avans’^ea,  to  lift 
up.)  A kind  of  exercise  mentioned  by 
Hippocrates,  which  consists  in  lifting  the 
body  up  and  down,  like  our  weigh -jolt. 

Anacycesis.  (From  avauvnaoo,  to  mix.) 
The  commixture  of  substances,  or  medi- 
cines, by  pouring  one  upon  another. 

Anacycleon.  (From  ctvci^yxXoa),  to  wan- 
der about.)  Anacijcleus.  A mountebank, 
or  wandering  quack. 

Anacyriosis.  (From  ava,  and  nvsia,  au- 
thority.) By  this  word,  Hippocrates  means 
that  gravity  and  authority  which  physicians 
should  preserve  among  sick  peopie  and  their 
attendants. 

Anadipi.osis.  (From  cniahn'Kou), ' to  re- 
duplicate.) A reduplication  or  frequent  re- 
turn of  a paroxysm,  or  disease.  Galen. 

Anauosjs.  (From  ava>,  upwards,  and 
$iba)[Acu,  to  give.)  A vomit,  or  the  distiibu- 
tion  of  aliment  all  over  the  body ; or  diges- 
tion- 

Anadrome.  (From  avw,  upwards,  and 
as,  to  run.)  A pain  which  runs  from 
the  lower  extremities  to  the  upper  parts  of 
the  body.  Hippocrates. 

An^edes.  (From  a,  priv.  and  a&oog,  shame.) 
Shameless.  Hippocrates  uses  this  w'ord 
metaphorically  for  without  restraint,  copi- 
ous ; and  applies  it  to  water  rushing  into 
the  aspera  arteria. 

ANAESTHESIA,  (a vaicrGnna  : from  *, 
priv.  and  cuo-tkaopai,  to  feel.)  Loss  of  the 
sense  of  touch.  A genus  of  disease  in  the 
class  locales,  and  order  dysccsthesice  of  Cullen. 

AN  AG  ALLIS.  (From  avayz\aw,  to 

laugh ; because,  by  curing  the  spleen,  it 
disposes  persons  to  be  chearful.)  This  plant, 
Anag-allis  arvensis  ; foliis  indivisis,  caulepro - 
cumbente , of  Linnseus,  is  small  and  deli- 
cately formed,  and  does  not  appear  to  pos- 
sess any  particular  properties. 


Anagallts  arvensis.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  anagaUis  of  the  shops.  See 
Anagallis. 

Anagargalictum.  (Frotl  aya,  and 
yatpyageov,  the  throat.)  A gargarism,  or 
wrash  for  the  throat. 

Anagargaristum.  The  same. 

Anaglyphs.  (From  avay'kv&a),  to  en- 
grave.) A part  of  the  fourth  ventricle  of 
the  brain  was  formerly  thus  called,  from  its 
resemblance  to  a pen,  or  style. 

Anagnosis.  (From  avayiywenuu,  to  know.) 
The  persuasion,  or  certainty,  by  which 
medical  men  judge  of  a disease  from  its 
symptoms.  Hippocrates. 

AnAGRAPHE.  (From  ayay^ea,  to 
write.)  A prescription,  or  receipt. 

Analepsia.  (From  ava,  and  Kapfayw,  to 
take  again.)  A species  of  epilepsy,  which 
proceeds  from  a disorder  of  the  stomach, 
and  with  which  the  patient  is  apt  to  be 
seized  very  often  and  suddenly. 

Analentia.  A fictitious  term  used  by 
Paracelsus  for  epilepsy. 

Analepsis.  (From  ava’hapt&av'n,  to  re- 
store.) A recovery  of  strength  after  sick- 
ness. Galen. 

ANALEPTICA.  (From  ava*ap&ava>,  to 
recruit,  or  recover.)  Analeptics.  , Re- 
storative medicines;  medicines,’  or  food, 
wiiich  recover  the  strength  which  has  been 
lost  by  sickness.  • 

Analgsis.  (From  avaXierncc,  to  consume.) 
A consumption,  or  wasting. 

ANALYSIS,  (a vaXvo-ig:  from  avaXpca,  to 
resolve.)  The  resolution  by  chemistry,  of 
any  matter  into  its  primary  and  constituent 
parts.  The  processes  and  experiments 
which  chemists  have  recourse  to,  are 
extremely  numerous  and  diversified,  yet 
they  may  be  reduced  to  two  species,  which 
comprehend  the  whole  art  of  chemistry. 
The  first  is,  analysis,  or  decomposition  ; the 
second,  synthesis,  or  composition.  In  ana- 
lysis, the  parts  of  which  bodies  are  com- 
posed, are  separated  from  each -other  : thus, 
if  we  reduce  cinnabar,  which  is  composed 
of  sulphur  and  mercury,  and  exhibit  these 
two  bodies  in  a separate  state,  we  say  we 
have  decomposed,  or  analyzed  cinnabar. 
But  if,  on  the  contrary,  several  bodies  be 
mixed  together,  and  a new  substance  be 
produced,  the  process  is  then  termed  che- 
mical composition,  or  synthesis : thus,  if  by 
fusion  and  sublimation,  we  combine  mer- 
cury with  sulphur,  and  produce  cinnabar, 
the  operation  is  termed  chemical  compo- 
sition, or  composition  by  synthesis. 

Anamnesis.  (From  avapup.vns-Ha),  to  re- 
member.) Remembrance,  or  recollection 
of  what  has  been  done.  - Galen. 

Anamnestica.  (From  the  same.)  Re- 
medies for  bad  memory. 

ANANAS.  Called  by  the  Brazilians 
yayaraa.  The  egg-shaped  pineapple. 
The  plant  which  affords  this  fruit,  is  the 
Bromelia  ananas  foliis  ciliatospinosis , macro - 
natisj  spica  comosa  of  Linnaeus.  It  in  used 
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principally  as  a delicacy  for  the  table,  and 
is  also  given  with  advantage  as  a refrige- 
rant in  fevers. 

Ananc®.  (From  way nct^a,  to  compel.) 
Necessity.  It  is  applied  to  any  desperate 
operation.  Hippocrates. 

AnAPIIALANTIASIS.  (From  ava<paXavrcr, 
bald.)  A thinness  of  the  hair  upon  the 
eye-brows.  Gorrceus. 

Anaphora.  (From  avaysga,  to  bring 
up.)  A person  who  spits  blood.  Gorrceus. 

Anaphoryxts.  ' (From  ava^vtro-ca,  to 
grind  down.)  The  reducing  of  any  thing 
to  dust,  or  a vervfine  po.wder. 

ANAFHRODISIA.  (From  «,  priv. 
and  A<pgohcria,  the  feast  of  Venus.)  Impo- 
tence. A genus  of  disease  iu  the  class  lo- 
cales, and  order  dysor exice  of  Cullen.  It 
either  arises  from  paralysis,  ctnaphrodisia 
paralitica;  or  from  gonorrhoea,  anaphrodisia 
gonorrhoica. 

Anaphromeli,  (From  ay  neg. 
froth,  and  y.zXi,  honey.)  Clarified  honey. 

Anaplasis.  (From  ava,7rXac-o-&,  to  re- 
store again.)  A restoration  of  flesh  where 
it  has  been  lost ; also  the  reuniting  a frac- 
tured bone.  Hippocrates. 

Anaplerosis.  (From  cLvcwrXvoou,  to  fill 
again.)  The  restitution,  or  filling  up  of 
wasted  parts.  Galen. 

Anaplerotjca.  (From  the  same.) 
Medicines  renewing  flesh:  incarnatives,  or 
. such  medicines  as  fill  up  a wound  so  as  to 
restore  it  to  its  original  shape.  Galen. 

Anapleusis.  (From  amnxsva?,  to  float 
upon.)  The  rotting  of  a bone,  so  that  it 
drops  off,  and  lies  upon  the  flesh  ; exfolia- 
tion, or  separation  of  a bone.  Hippocrates , 
JEgimta , <S;c. 

Anapnelsis.  (From  awnvtv'jo,  to  re- 
spire.) Respiration. 

Anapnoe.  The  same, 

Anaptosis.  (From  uwnwrlwf  to  fall 
back.)  A relapse. 

Anaptysis.  The  same  as  Amcatkarsis. 

Anarrhegnimia.  (From  ava, and  fayw/xi, 
to  break  again.)  Anarrhexis.  A fracture  ; 
the  fresh  opening  of  a wound. 

Anarrhcea.  (From  ava,  upwards,  and 
f£®,  to  flow.)  A flux  of  humours  from  be- 
low upwards.  Schneider  de  Catarrho. 

Anarrhopia.  (From  am,  upwards, 
and  psTT®,  to  creep.)  The  same.  Hippocrates. 

ANAS  DOMESTIC  A.  (From  vs®,  to 
swim.)  The  tame  duck.  The  flesh  of 
this  bird  is  difficult  of  digestion,  and  re- 
quires that  warm  and  stimulating  condi- 
ments be  taken  with  it  to  enable  the  sto- 
mach to  digest  it. 

A N AS  A RCA.  (From  ava,  through,  and 
«■«•?£,  flesh.)  A species  of  dropsy  from  a 
serous  humour,  spread  bet  ween  the  skin 
and  flesh,  or  rather  a general  accumulation 
of  lymph  in  the  cellular  system.  Dr.  Cullen 
ranks  this  genus  of  disease,  in  the  class 
Cachexies,  and  the  order  Intumescentia.  He 
enumerates,  the  following  species,  viz.  1. 
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Anasarca  serosa , as  when  the  due  discharge 
of  serum  is  suppressed,  &c.  2.  Anasarca  op- 
pilata 7 as  when  the  blood  vessels  are  con- 
siderably pressed,  which  happens  to  many 
pregnant  women,  &c.  3.  Anasarca  exanthe- 
matica , this  happens  after  ulcers,  various 
eruptive  disorders,  and  particularly  after 
the  erysipelas.  4.  A nasarca  anaemia , happen* 
■when  the  blood  is  rendered  extremely  poor 
from  considerable  losses  of  it.  5.  Anasar- 
ca debUium , as  when  feebleness  is  induced 
by  long  illness,  &c. 

This  species  of  dropsy  shews  itself  at  first 
with  a swelling  of  the  feet  and  ankles,  to- 
wards the  evening,  which,  for  a time,  dis- 
appears again  in  the  morning.  The  tume- 
faction is  soft  and  inelastic,  and,  when 
pressed  upon  by  the  finger,  retains  its 
mark  for  some  time,  the  skin  becoming 
much  paler  than  usual.  By  degrees  the 
swelling  ascends  upwards,  and  occupies 
the  trunk  of  the  body ; and  at  last^ 
even  the  face  and  eyelids  appear  full 
and  bloated : the  breathing  then  becomes 
difficult,  the  urine  is  small  in  quantity, 
high  coloured,  and  deposits  a reddish  sedi- 
ment j the  belly  is  costive,  the  perspiratioa 
much  obstructed,  the  countenance  yellow, 
and  a considerable  degree  of  thirst,  wi  h 
emaciation  of  the  whole  body,  prevails.  To 
these  symptoms  succeed  torpor,  heaviness, 
a troublesome  cough,  and  a slow  fever. 
In  some  cases,  the  water  oozes  out,  through 
the  pores  of  the  cuticle  ; in  others,  being 
too  gross  to  pass  by  these,  it  raises  the  cu- 
ticle in  small  blisters ; and  sometimes  tha 
skin,  not  allowing  the  water  to  escapa 
through  it,  is  compressed  and  hardened, 
and  is,  at  the  same  time,  so  much  distended 
as  to  give  the  tumour  a considerable  de- 
gree of  firmness. 

Anaspasis.  (From  ava,  and  c-ttcuw,  to 
draw  together.)  Hippocrates  uses  this 
word  to  signify  a contraction  of  tire  stomach* 

Anassytos.  (From  am,  upwards,  and 
crsuo/xai,  to  agitate.)  Anas$y§us.  Driven 
forcibly  upwards.  Hippocrates  applies 
this  epithet  to  air  rushing  violently  upwards, 
as  in  hysteric  fits. 

Anastaltica..  (From  anragsxxo),  to  con- 
tract.) Styptic  or  refrigerating  medicines. 

Anastasis.  (From  avag-vpu,  to  cause  to 
rise.)  A recovery  from  sickness  ; a resto- 
ration of  health.  It  likewise  signifies  a 
migration  of  humours,  when  expelled  from 
one  place  and  obliged  to  remove  to  ano- 
ther. Hippocrates. 

ANASTOMOSIS.  (From  cam,  through, 
and  trojxce,  n mouth.)  Tire  communication 
of  vessels  with  one  another. 

Anastomotica.  (From  ava,  through, 
and  the  mouth.)  Medicines,  which 

open  the  pores  and  mouths  of  the  vessels, 
as  cathartics,  diuretics,  deobstruents,  anti 
sudorifies. 

Anates.  (From  nates , the  buttocks.) 
A disease  of  the  anus.  Fed  as f &c.:. 
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ANATOMY.  (Av&To/tAw,  or  avaxopm : 
from  ava,  and  refAvw,  to  cut  up.)  Aneroto - 
my.  The  dissection  of  the  human  body, 
to  expose  the  structure,  situation,  and 
uses  of  every  part. 

Anatomy,  comparative.  Zootonm 
The  dissection  of  brutes,  fishes,  polypi, 
plants,  &e.  to  illustrate,  or  compare  them 
with  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  hu- 
man body. 

Anatresis.  (From  «va,  and  r to 
perforate.)  A perforation  like  that  which 
is  made  upon  the  skull  by  trepanning. 
Galen. 

Anatribe.  (From  avalyQco,  to  rub.) 
Friction  all  over  the  body. 

Anatripsis.  The  same.  Moschion  de 
Morb.  Malieb.  and  Galen. 

Anatris.  Antaris.  Mercury.  Ruland. 

Anatron.  (Arab.  A lake  in  Egypt, 
where  it  was  produced.)  Soda,  or  fixed 
mineral  alkali. 

Anatrope.  (From  ava TgEWiw,  to  sub- 
vert.) Anatrophe.  Antropha.  A relaxation, 
or  subversion  of  the  stomach,  with  loss  of 
appetite  and  nausea.  Vomiting.  Indiges- 
tion. Galen. 

Anatrum.  Soda. 

Anaudia.  (From  «,  priv.  and  uvh j,  the 
speech.)  Dumbness  ; privation  of  voice  ; 
eatalepsia.  Hippocrates. 

Anaxyris.  (From  avatvyg,  the  sole.) 
The  herb  sorrel ; so  called  because  its  leaf 
is  shaped  like  the  sole  of  the  shoe. 

Ancha.  (Arab,  to  press  upon,  as  being 
the  support  of  the  body.)  The  thigh.  Avi- 
cenna, Forestius,  See. 

Anchilops.  (From  ayx t,  near,  and  *4, 
the  eye.)  A disease  in  the  inward  corner  of 
the  eye,  called  also  Aigilops.  An  incipi- 
ent fistula  lachrymalis. 

Anciiyle.  See  Ancyle. 

Anchoralis  processus.  (Anchoralis ; 
from  ayxuv,  the  elbow.)  See  Coracoid  pro- 
cess. 

Anchovy  pear.  This  fruit,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Grias  caulijiora  of  Linnaeus,  is 
eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica,  as  a 
pleasant  and  refrigerant  fruit. 

ANCHUSA.  (From  uy% sir,  to  strangle ; 
from  its  supposed  constringent  quality ; or, 
as  others  say,  because  it  strangles  serpents.) 
Alkanet. 

1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnae an  system.  Class,  Pentandria.  Or- 
der, Monogynia. 

2.  The  name  in  some  pharmacopoeias  for 
the  alkanet  root.  The  plant  from  which  it 
is  obtained,  is  the  unchusa  tinctoria  of  Lin- 
naeus, which  grows  wild  in  France,  but  is 
cultivated  in  our  gardens.  The  root  is  ex- 
ternally of  a deep  purple  colour.  To  oil, 
wax,  turpentine,  and  alkohol,  it  imparts  a 
beautiful  deep  red  colour,  for  which  purpose 
it  is  used.  Its  medicinal  properties  are 
scarcely  perceptible. 

Anchusa  officinalis.  The  systematic 
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name  for  the  buglossum  of  the  shops.  See 
Buglossum. 

Anchusa  tinctoria.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  anchusa  or  alkanna  of  the 
pharmacopoeias.  See  Anchusa. 

Anchylomerisma.  (From  ayyvXofxeat 
to  bend.)  Sagar  uses  this  term  to  express 
a concretion,  or  growing  together  of  the 
soft  parts. 

Anchylosis.  (From  a-y^yXop, at,  to  bend.) 
A stiff  joint. 

Anci.  Those  who  have  a distorted  el- 
bow. 

Anciromele.  See  Ancyromele . 

Ancinar.  Borax. 

Ancon.  (From  ayxu£ofx*i,  to  embrace  ; 
ttTro  Ttf  ayxeio-Qcu  ETEp « orsa  to  og-eov : because 
the  bones  meeting,  and  there  uniting,  are 
folded  one  into  another.)  The  elbow. 

ANCON  EUS.  ( Anconeus , sc.  musculus  ; 
from  aynxv,  the  elbow.)  Anconeus  minor 
of  Winslow.  Anconeus  vel  cubitalis  Rio- 
lani  of  Douglas.  A small  triangular  mus- 
cle, situated  on  the  back  part  of  the  elbow. 
It  arises  from  the  ridge,  and*  from  the  exter- 
nal condyle  of  the  humerus,  by  a thick, 
strong,  and  short  tendon  : from  this  it  be- 
comes fleshy,  and,  after  running  about 
three  inches  obliquely  backwards,  it  is  in- 
serted by  its  oblique  fleshy  fibres  into  the 
back  part  or  ridge  of  the  ulna.  Its  use  is 
to  extend  the  fore-arm. 

Anconeus  extern  us.  See  Triceps  ex- 
tensor cubiti. 

Anconeus  internus.  See  Triceps  ex- 
tensor cubiti. 

Anconeus  major.  See  Triceps  ex- 
tensor cubiti. 

Anconeus  minor.  See  Anconeus. 

Anconoid  process.  Processus  anconoi - 
deus.  (From  aywv,  the  elbow.)  A process 
of  the  cubit.  See  Ulna. 

Ancter.  (Ayxlvg,  a bond,  or  button.) 
A fibula,  or  button,  by  which  the  lips  of 
wounds  are  held  together.  Gorraus. 

Ancteriasmus.  (From  ayU l»g,  a button.) 
The  operation  of  closing  the  lips  of  wounds 
together  by  loops,  or  buttons.  Galen. 

Ancubitus.  A disease  of  the  eyes 
with  a sensation  of  sand.  Joh.  Anglic. 
Ros.  Ang. 

Ancyle.  (From  ayuvXoq,  crooked.)  A 
species  of  contraction,  called  a stiff  joint. 
Galen. 

ANCYLOBLEPHARON.  (From  aynu- 
M,  a hook,  and  /Sxe^ov,  an  eye-lid.)  A dis- 
ease of  the  eye,  by  which  the  eyelids  are 
closed  together.  JEtius. 

ANCYLOGLOSSUM.  (From  ayuvKn, 
a hook,  and  yXcua-o-a,  the  tongue.)  Ancy- 
lion  of  iEgineta.  A contracti»n  of  the 
fraenulum  of  the  tongue.  Tongue-tied. 

Ancylomele.  (From  ayuvXoq^  crooked, 
and  (xi iXnf  a probe.)  A crooked  probe,  or 
a probe  with  a hook.  Galen , &c. 

Ancylosis.  See  Anchylosis. 

Ancylotomus.  (From  uyavXn,  % host, 
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and  ttfAVa,  to  cut.)  A crooked  chirafgieal 
knife,  or  bistoury.  A knife  for  loosening 
the  tongue.  This  instrument  is  no  longer 
in  use.  JEgineta,  See. 

Ancyra.  (a yuv^a,  an  anchor.)  A chi- 
rurg'ieal  hook.  Epicharmus  uses  this  word 
for  the  membrum  virile,  according  to 
Gorraeus. 

Ancyroides.  (From  ay avga,  an  anchor, 
and  eioog,  a likeness.)  A process  of  the 
scapula  was  so  called,  from  its  likeness  to 
the  beak  of  an  anchor.  It  is  the  coracoid 
process.  See  Scapula. 

Ancyromele.  See  Ancylomele. 

An  dir  a.  A tree  of  Brazil,  the  fruit  of 
which  is  bitter  and  astringent,  and  used  as  a 
vermifuge. 

Andranatomia.  Andranatome.  (From 
gvh£,  a man,  and  to  cut*)  The  dis- 

section of  the  human  body,  particularly  of 
the  male.  M.  Aur.  Severinus,  Zoo  tome  De- 
mocrat. 

Andrapodocapijelus.  (From  avo^ro- 
oov,  a slave,  and  xam Xog,  a dealer.)  A 
crimp.  Galen  calls  by  this  name  the  person 
whose  office  it  was  to  anoint  and  slightly  to 
wipe  the  body,  to  cleanse  the  skin  from 
foulness. 

Anuria.  (From  am*,  a man.)  An 
hermaphrodite.  Bonnet . 

Androccetesis.  (From  avv%,  a man, 
and  xoUeiv,  to  cohabit  with.)  The  venereal 
act ; or  the  infamous  act  of  sodomy.  Mos- 
chion,  Arc. 

Androgenus.  (From  avng,  a man,  and 
ywrj,  a woman.)  An  effeminate  person. 
Hipp.  An  hermaphrodite. 

Andronion.  Andronium.  A kind  of 
plaster  used  by  vEgineta  for  carbuncles,  in- 
vented by  Andron. 

Android  Ji A.  Androtome.  Human  dis- 
section, particularly  of  the  male. 

Anebium.  (From  avaZat voo,  to  ascend.) 
The  herb  alkanet,  so  called  from  its  quick 
growth. 

Aneilesis.  (From  ave to  roll  up.) 
Aneilema.  An  involution  of  the  guts, 
such  as  is  caused  by  flatulence  and  gripes. 
Hippocrates . 

Anemia.  (From  avs/xo?,  wind.)  Flatu- 
lence. 

ANEMONE.  (From  anjxog,  wind  ; so 
named,  because  it  does  not  open  its  flowers 
till  blown  upon  by  the  wind.)  The  wind 
flower.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnasan  system.  Class,  Polyundria. 
Order,  Polygynm. 

Anemone  hepatic  a.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  hepatica  nobilis  of  the  phar- 
macopoeias. See  Hepatica  nobilis . 

I Anemone,  meadow.  See  Pulsatilla  nigri- 
cans. 

Anemone  nemorosa.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  ranunculus  albus  of  the  phar- 
macopoeias. See  Ranunculus  albus. 
Anemone  pratensis.  The  systematic 


nante  for  the  pulsatilla  nigricans  of  the 
pharmacopoeias.  See  Pulsatilla  nigricans. 

Anencsphalus.  (From  a , priv.  and 
ey>iB<pa\og,  the  brain.)  A monster  without 
brains.  Foolish.  Galen  de  Hipp. 

Aneos.  A loss  of  voice  and  reason. 

Anepithymia.  (From  a,  priv.  and 
£ niQuyua,  desire.)  Loss  of  appetite. 

Aneric.  Anerit.  Sulphur  vivum. 

Anesis.  (From  ar.r.pu,  to  relax.)  A re- 
mission, or  relaxation)  of  a disease,  or  sym- 
ptom. JEtius,  See. 

Anesum.  See  Anisim. 

ANETHUM.  (Ay>j0ov : from  avsv , afar, 
and  Ss®,  to  run  ; so  called  because  its  roots 
run  out  a great  way.)  Fennel,  dill,  anet. 

1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Liuna'an  system.  Class,  Pentamlria.  Or- 
der Digynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  com- 
mon dill,  or  anet. 

Anet  hum  graveolens  of  Linnaeus : — fruc- 
films  compressis.  This  plant  is  a native 
of  Spain,  but  cultivated  in  several  parts 
of  England.  The  seeds  of  dill  are  di- 
rected for  use  by  the  London  and  Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopoeias  : they  have  a mode- 
rately warm,  pungent  taste,  and  an  aroma- 
tic, but  sickly  smell.  There  is  an  essential 
oil,  and  a distilled  water,  prepared  from 
them,  which  are  given  in  flatulent  colics 
and  dyspepsia.  They  are  also  said  to  pro- 
mote the  secretion  of  milk. 

Anethum  fieniculuM.  The  systema- 
tic name  for  the  fceniculum  of  the  shops. 
See  Fceniculum. 

Anethum  grvveolens.  The  systema- 
tic name  for  the  Anethum  of  the  shops. 
See  Anethum. 

Anetic4.  (From  aviypu,  to  relax.)  Pa- 
regorics ; medicines  which  assuage  pain,  ac- 
cording to  Amir.  TiraqueU. 

ANEUR1SMA.  (A vzv^vcry.a,  from  anveu- 
vco,  to  dilate.)  An  aneurism.  A preterna- 
tural tumour  former!  by  the  dilatation  of  an 
artery.  A genus  of  disease  ranked  by  Cullen 
in  the  class  locales , and  order  tumores . There 
are  three  species  of  aneurism  : 1.  The  true 

aneurism , aneurisma  verum,  which  is  known 
by  the  presence  of  a pulsating  tumour.  The 
artery  either  seems  only  enlarged  at  a small 
part  of  its  tract,  and  the  tumour  has  a de- 
terminate border,  or  it  seems  dilated  for  a 
considerable  length,  in  which  circumstance 
the  swelling  is  oblong,  and  loses  itself  so 
gradually  in  the  surrounding  parts,  that  its 
margin  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained.  The 
first,  which  is  the  most  common,  is  termed 
circumscribed  true  aneurism  ; the  last,  the 
diffused  true  aneurism.  The  symptoms  of 
the  circumscribed  true  aneurism,  take  place 
as  follows  : the  first  thing  the  patient  per- 
ceives, is  an  extraordinary  throbbing  in 
some  particular  situation,  and,  on  paying  a 
little  more  attention,  be  discovers  there  a 
small  pulsating  tumour,  which  entirely  dis- 
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appears  when  compressed,  but  returns  again 
as  soon  as  the  pressure  is  removed.  It  is 
commonly  unattended  with  pain  or  change 
in  the  colour  of  the  skin.  When  once  the  tu- 
mour has  originated,  it  continually  grows 
larger,  and  at  length  attains  a very  consi- 
derable size.  In  proportion  as  it  becomes 
larger,  its  pulsation  becomes  weaker,  and, 
indeed,  it  is  almost  quite  lost,  when  the  dis- 
ease has  acquired  much  magnitude.  The 
diminution  of  the  pulsation  has  been  as- 
cribed to  the  coats  of  the  artery  losing  their 
dilatable  and  elastic  quality,  in  proportion 
as  they  are  distended  and  indurated  ; and, 
consequently,  the  aueurismal  sac  being  no 
longer  capable  of  an  alternate  diastole  and 
systole  from  the  action  of  the  heart.  The 
fact  is  also  imputed  to  the  coagulated 
blood,  deposited  on  the,  inner  surface  of  the 
sac,  particularly  in  large  aneurisms,  in  which 
some  of  the  blood  is  always  interrupted  in 
its  motion.  In  true  aneurisms,  however, 
the  blood  does  not  coagulate  so  soon,  nor 
so  often  as  in  false  ones.  Immediately  such 
coagulated  blood  lodges  in  the  sac,  pressure 
can  only  produce  a partial  disappearance  of 
the  swelling.  In  proportion  as  the  aneu- 
rismal  sac  grows  larger,  the  communication 
into  the  artery  beyond  the  tumour  is  lessen- 
ed. Hence,  in  this  state,  the  pulse  below 
the  swelling  becomes  weak  and  small,  and 
the  limb  frequently  cold  and  oedematous. 
On  dissection,  the  lower  continuation  of  the 
artery  is  found  preternatu rally  small,  and 
contracted.  The  pressure  of  the  tumour 
on  the  adjacent  parts,  also  produces  a va- 
riety of  symptoms,  ulcerations,  caries,  &c. 
Sometimes  an  accidental  contusion,  or  con- 
cussion, may  detach  a piece  of  coagulum 
from  the  inner  surface  of  the  cyst,  and  the 
circulation  through  the  sac  be  obstructed 
by  it.  The  coagulum  may  possibly  be 
impelled  quite  into  the  artery  below,  so  as 
to  induce  important  changes.  The  danger 
of  an  aneurism  arrives  when  it  is  on  the  point 
of  bursting,  by  which  occurrence  the  pa- 
tient usually  bleeds  to  death  j and  this  is 
sometimes  in  a few  seconds.  The  fatal 
event  may  generally  be  foreseen,  as  the  part 
about  to  give  way,  becomes  particularly 
tense,  elevated,  thin,  soft,  and  of  a dark 
purple  colour.  2.  The  false  or  spurious 
aneurism,  aneurisma  spurium , is  always 
owing  to  an  aperture  in  the  artery,  from 
which  the  blood  gushes  into  the  cellular 
substance.  It  may  arise  from  an  artery 
being  lacerated  in  violent  exertious ; but 
the  most  common  occasional  cause  is  a 
wound.  This  is  particularly  apt  to  occur 
at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  where  the  artery  is 
exposed  to  be  injured  in  attempting  to 
bleed.  When  this  happens,  as  soon  as  the 
puncture  has  been  made,  the  blood  gushes 
out  with  unusual  force,  and  in  a bright 
scarlet,  irregular,  interrupted  current.  It 
flows  our.  however,  in  an  even  and  less  ra- 


pid stream  when  pressure  is  applied  higher 
up  than  the  wound.  These  last  are  the 
most  decisive  marks  of  the  artery  being 
opened  ; for  blood  often  flows  from  a vein 
with  great  rapidity,  and  in  a broken  cur- 
rent, when  the  vessel  is  very  turgid  and  si- 
tuated immediately  over  the  artery,  which 
imparts  its  motion  to  it.  The  surgeon  en- 
deavours precipitately  to  stop  the  haemor- 
rhage by  pressure  ; and  he  commonly  occa- 
sions a diffused  false  aneurism.  The  ex- 
ternal wound  in  the  skin  is  closed,  so  that 
the  blood  cannot  escape  from  it ; but 
insinuates  itself  into  the  cellular  substance. 
The  swelling  thus  produced  is  uneven,  often 
knotty,  and  extends  upwards  and  down- 
wards, along  the  tract  of  the  vessel.  The 
skin  is  also  usually  of  a dark  purple  colour. 
Its  size  increases  as  long  as  the  internal 
haemorrhage  continues,  and,  if  this  should 
proceed  above  a certain  pitch,  mortification 
of  the  limb  ensues.  3.  The  varicose  aneu- 
rism, aneurisma  varicosum ; this  was  first 
described  by  Dr.  W.  Hunter.  It  happens 
when  the  brachial  artery  is  punctured 
in  opening  a vein : the  blood  then  rushes 
into  the  vein,  which  becomes  varicose. 
Aneurisms  may  happen  in  any  part  of  the 
body,  except  the  latter  species,  which  can 
only  take  place  where  a vein  runs  over  an 
artery. 

Aneurisma  spurium.  See  Aneurisma. 

Aneurisma  varicosum.  See  Aneurisma, w 

Aneurisma  verum.  See  Aneurisma. 

Anexis.  (Erom  av sp^®,  to  project.)  A 
swelling,  or  protuberance. 

ANGEIOLOGIA.  (From  ctyysiov,  a ves- 
sel, and  Xo-yoi,  a discourse.)  A dissertation, 
or  reasoning,  upon  the  vessels  of  the  body. 

ANGEIOTOMY.  (From  ayysiev,  a ves- 
sel, and  TSjWVfitf,  to  cut.)  The  dissection  of 
the  blood-vessels  of  an  animal  body ; also 
the  opening  of  a vein,  or  an  artery. 

Angeiotismus.  (From  ayyaov,  a vessel, 
and  t s/tMMj  to  cut.)  A skilful  dissector  of 
the  vessels. 

ANGELICA.  (So  called  from  its  sup- 
posed angelic  virtues.)  Angelica.  1.  The 
name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnasao 
system.  Class,  Pentandria.  Order,  Di~ 
gynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  garden- 
angelica. 

Angelica  arciiangclica  of  Linnaeus  :~foli~ 
drum  impari  lohato.  A plant,  a native  of 
Lapland,  but  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  The 
roots  of  angelica  have  a fragrant,  agreeable 
smell,  and  a bitterish,  pungent  taste.  The 
stalk,  leaves,  and  seeds,  which  are  also  di- 
rected in  the  pharmacopoeias,  possess  the 
same  qualities,  though  in  an  inferior  degree. 
Their  virtues  are  aromatic  and  carminative. 
A sweetmeat  is  made,  by  the  confectioners, 
of  this  root,  which  is  extremely  agreeable 
to  the  stomach,  and  is  surpassed  only  by 
that  of  ginger. 
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Angelica  archangelica, 
matic  name  for  the  angelica  of  the"  snt)}fe. 
See  Angelica. 

Angelica,  garden.  See  Angelica. 

Angelica  sativa.  See  Angelica  sylves- 
tris. 

Angelica  sylvestris.  Angelica  sativa. 
Wild  angelica.  Angelica  sylvestris  of  Lin- 
naeus : — -foliis  aqualibus  ovato-lanceolatis  ser- 
rutis.  This  species  of  angelicai  possesses 
similar  properties  to  the  garden  species,  but 
in  a much  inferior  degree.  It  is  only  used 
when  the  latter  cannot  he  obtained.  The 
seeds,  powdered  and  put  into  the  hair, 
kill  lice. 

Angelica , wild.  See  Angelica  sylvestris. 

Angelina  cortex.  The  tree  from 
which  this  bark  is  procured  is  a native  of 
Grenada.  It  has  been  recommended  as  an 
anthelmintic  for  children. 

Angelocacos.  Myrobalans,  or  purging 
Indian  plums. 

Angi.  (From  angor , anguish ; because 
of  their  pain.)  Buboes  in  the  groin.  Fal- 
lopius de  Morbo  Gallico. 

Angiglossus.  (From  ayHvkn,  a hook, 
and  y\cc<ro-a,  the  tongue.)  A person  who 
stammers. 

ANGINA.  (From  ayx®>  to  strangle  ; 
because  it  is  often  attended  with  a sense  of 
strangulation.)  A sore  throat.  See  Cynanchc. 

Angina  maligna. See Cymnchetnaligna. 

Angina  parotidea.  See  Cynanche 
parotidea. 

ANGINA  PECTORIS.  Anacutecon- 
strictory  pain  at  the  lower  end  of  the  ster- 
num, inclining  rather  to  the  left  side,  and 
extending  up  into  the  left  arm,  accompa- 
nied with  great  anxiety.  Violent  palpita- 
tions of  the  heart,  laborious  breathings, 
and  a sense  of  suffocation,  are  the  cha- 
racteristic symptoms  of  this  disease. — 
It  is  found  to  attack  men  much  more 
frequently  than  women,  particularly  those 
who  have  short  necks,  who  are  incli- 
nable to  corpulency,  and  who,  at  the 
same  time,  lea^l  an  inactive  and  seden- 
tary life.  Although  it  is  sometimes  met 
with  in  persons  under  the  age  of  twenty, 
Still  it  more  frequently  occurs  in  those  who 
are  between  forty  and  fifty.  In  slight 
cases,  and  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disorder, 
the  fit  comes  on  by  going  up-hill,  up-stairs, 
or  by  walking  at  a quick  pace  after  a hearty 
meal  ; but  as  the  disease  advances,  or  be- 
comes more  violent,  the  paroxysms  are  apt 
to  be  excited  by  certain  passions  of  the 
piind ; by  slow  walking,  by  riding  on 
horseback,  or  in  a carriage,  or  by  sneezing, 
coughing,  speaking,  or  straining  at  stool. 
In  some  cases,  they  attack  the  patient  from 
two  to  four  in  the  morning,  or  whilst  sitting 
or  standing,  without  any  previous  exeition 
or  obvious  cause.  On  a sudden,  he  is 
seized  with  an  acute  pain  in  the  breast, 
or  rather  at  the  extremity  of  the  sternum,, 
inclining  to  the  left  side,  and  extending  op 


hp  into  the  arm,  as  far  as  the  insertion  of 
the  deltoid  muscle,  accompanied  by  a sense 
of  suffocation,  great  anxiety,  and  an  idea 
that  ite^C  online  ance,  or  increase,  would 
certainly  be  fatal.  In  the  first  stage  of  the 
disease,  the  uneasy  sensation  at  the  end  of 
the  sternum,  with  the  other  unpleasant 
symptoms,  which  seemed  to  threaten  a sus- 
pension of  life  by  a perseverance  in  exer- 
tion, usually  go  off  upon  the  person’s 
standing  still,  or  turning  from  the  wind  ; 
but,  in  a more  advanced  stage,  they  do  not 
so  readily  recede,  and  the  paroxysms  are 
much  more  violent.  During  the  fit,  the 
pulse  sinks  in  a greater  degree,  and  be- 
comes irregular ; the  face  and  extremities 
are  pale,  and  bathed  in  a cold  sweat,  and, 
for  a while,  the  patient  is  perhaps  deprived 
of  the  powers  of  sense  and  voluntary  mo- 
tion. The  disease  having  recurred  more 
or  less  frequently  during  the  space  of  some 
years,  a violent  attack  at  last  puts  a sudden 
period  to  his  existence.  Angina  pec- 
toris is  attended  with  a considerable  de- 
gree of  danger;  and  it  usually  happens 
that  the  person  is  carried  off  suddenly. 
It  mostly  depends  upon  an  ossification 
of  the  coronary  arteries,  and  then  we  can 
never  expect  to  effect  a radical  cure. 
During  the  paroxysms,  considerable  re- 
lief is  to  be  obtained  from  fomentations, 
and  administering  powerful  hntispasmo- 
dics,  such  as  opium  and  aether  combined 
together.  The  application  of  a blister  to 
the  breast  is  likewise  attended  sometimes 
with  a good  effect.  As  the  painful  sen- 
sation at  the  extremity  of  the  sternum 
often  admits  of  a temporary  relief,  from  an 
evacuation  of  wind  by  the  mouth,  it  may 
be  proper  to  give  frequent  doses  of  car- 
minatives, such  as  peppermint,  carraway, 
or  cinnamon  water.  Where  these  fait 
in  the  desired  effect,  a few  drops  of  oh 
anisi,  on  a little  sugar,  may  be  substituted. 

With  the  view  of  preventing  the  recur- 
rences of  the  disorder,  the  patient  should 
carefully  guard  against  passion,  or  other 
emotions  of  the  mind : he  should  use  a 
light,  generous  diet,  avoiding  every  thing  of 
a heating  nature  ; and  he  should  take  care 
never  to  overload  the  stomach,  or  to  use 
any  kind  of  exercise  immediately  after 
eating.  Besides  tliese  precautions,  he 
should  endeavour  to  counteract  obesity, 
which  has  been  considered  as  a predisposing 
cause  ; and  this  is  to  be  effected  most  safe- 
ly by  a vegetable  diet,  moderate  exercise 
at  proper  times,  early  rising,  and  keeping 
the  body  perfectly  open.  It  has  been  ob- 
served that  angina  pectoris  is  a disease  al- 
ways attended  with  considerable  danger, 
and,  in  most  instances,  has  proved  fatal 
under  every  mode  of  treatment.  We  are 
given,  however,  to  understand,  by  Dr. 
Macbride,  that  of  late,  several  cases  of  it 
have  been,  treated  with  great  success,  and 
the  disease  radically  removed,  by  inserting 
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a large  issue  in  each  thigh.  These,  there- 
fore, should  never  be  neglected.  In  one 
case,  with  a view7  of  correcting,  or  draining 
off  the  irritating  fluid,  he  ordered,  instead 
of  issues,  a mixture  of  lime-water  with  a 
.little  of  the  spiritus  juniperi  comp,  and  an 
alterative  proportion  of  Huxham’s  antirno- 
nialwine,  together  with  a plain,  light,  per- 
spirable diet.  From  this  course  the  pa- 
tient. was  soon  apparently  mended  ; but  it 
was  not  until  after  the  insertion  of  a large 
issue  in  each  thigh,  that  he  was  restored  to 
perfect  health. 

Angina  tonsillaris.  See  Cynanche 
tonsillaris. 

Angina  trackealis.  See  Cynanche 
tracheal  is. 

ANGIOLOGIA.  (From  ayystov,  a ves- 
sel, and  xoj'O?,  a discourse.)  The  doctrine 
of  the  vessels  of  the  human  body. 

Anglicus  sudor.  (From  Anglia, 
England,  and  sudor , sweat.)  The  sweat- 
ing sickness.  Sennertus. 

Angolam.  A very  tall  tree  of  Malabar, 
possessing  vermifuge  powers. 

An  gone.  (From  ay^aj,  to  strangle.)  A 
nervous  sort  of  quinsey,  or  hysteric  suffo- 
cation, where  the  fauces  are  contracted  and 
stopped  up  without  inflammation. 

Angor.  Intense  bodily  pain.  Galen. 

Angos.  (Ayaof,  a vessel.)  A vessel; 
a collection  ofhumours, 

AN  GUST  UR/E  CORTEX.  Cortex 
mspariit.  A bark  imported  from  Augus- 
tus a,  in  South  America.  Its  external  ap- 
pearances vary  considerably.  The  best 
is  not  fibrous,  but  hard,  compact,  and 
of  a yellowish  brown  colour,  and  ex- 
ternally of  a whitish  hue.  When  re- 
duced into  powder,  it  resembles  that  of 
Indian  rhubarb.  It  is  very  generally 
employed  as  a febrifuge,  tonic,  and  ad- 
stringent.  W hile  some  deny  its  virtue 
in  curing  intermittents,  by  many  it  is  pre- 
ferred to  the  Peruvian  bark  ; aud  has  been 
found  useful  in  diarrhoea,  dyspepsia,  and 
scrofula.  It  was  thought  to  be  the  bark 
of  the  Brucea  untidy  sent  erica , or  ferru- 
ginea.  Wiidenow  suspected  it  to  be  the 
Magnolia  plumieri ; but  Humbolt  and  Bon- 
pland,  the  celebrated  travellers  in  South 
America,  have  ascertained  it  to  belong  to 
a tree  not  before  known,  and  which  they 
promise  to  describe,  by  the  name  of  Cus- 
■paria  febrifvga . 

. Anhklatiq.  (From  anlielo , to  breathe 
with  difficulty.)  Anhelitus.  Shortness  of 
'breathing. 

Aniceton.  (From  a,  priv.  and  vjjw,  vic- 
tory.) A name  of  a piaister  invented  by 
Crito,  and  so  called  because  it  was  thought 
an  infallible  or  invincible  remedy  for 
achores,  or  scaid-head.  It  was  composed 
of  litharge,  alum,  and  turpentine,  and  is 
described  by  Galen. 

A X IMA.  The  thinking  principle. 

Anima  aloes.  Retmed  aloes. 


Anima  articulorum.  Hermodactylus, 

An ima  Aerates.  Sal  martis. 

Anima  pulmonum.  The  soul  of  the 
lungs.  A name  given  to  saffron,  on  account 
of  its  use  in  asthmas. 

Anima  rhabarbari.  The  best  rhubarb, 

Anima  saturn  i.  A preparation  of 
lead. 

Anima  veneris.  A preparation  of  cop- 
per. 

ANIMAL.  An  organized  body  endow- 
ed with  life  and  voluntary  motion. 

Animal  actions.  Actiones  animales. 
Those  actions,  or  functions,  are  so  termed, 
which  are  performed  through  the  means 
I of  the  mind.  To  this  class  belong  the  ex- 
ternal and  internal  senses,  the  voluntary  ac- 
tion of  muscles,  voice,  speech,  watching, 
and  sleep. 

Animal  heat.  Heat  is  essentially  ne- 
cessary to  life.  That  of  a man  in  health  is 
from  about  94  deg.  to  100  deg.  of  Fahren- 
heit. It  appears  to  depend  upon  the  de- 
composition of  the  air  in  the  lungs.  See 
Respiration. 

Animal  oil.  Oleum  animale.  An  enn 
pyreumatic  oil,  obtained  from  the  bones  of 
animals,  recommended  as  an  anodyne  and 
antispasmodic. 

Anime  gummi.  The  substance  which 
bears  this  name  m the  shops  is  a resin,  the 
produce  of  the  Hymenoea  courbaril  of  Lin- 
mens.  It  is  seldom  ordered  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  present  day,  and  is  only  to  be 
met  with  in  the  collections  of  the  curious. 

Animi  deliquium.  (From  animus,  the 
mind,  and  delinquo , to  leave. ) Fainting. 
See  Syncope. 

Animus.  This  word  is  to  be  distinguish- 
ed from  anima ; the  former  expresses  the 
faculty  of  reasoning,  and  the  latter  the.be- 
ing  in  which  that  faculty  resides. 

Aninga.  A root  which  grows  in  the 
Antiila  islands,  and  is  used  by  stigar-ba- 
kers  for  refining  their  sugar. 

Aniscalptor.  (From  anus,  the  breech, 
and  scalpo,  to  scratch.)  a The  latissimus 
dorsi  is  so  called,  because  it  is  the  muscle 
chiefly  instrumental  in  performing  this  of- 
fice. Bartholin. 

Anisotachys.  (From  avi<ro?,  unequal ; 
and  quick.)  A quick  and  unequal 

pulse.  Go  rr  ecus. 

ANISUM.  (From  a,  neg.  and  i<ro<; 
equal.)  Anise.  Anisum  vulgar e.  Fimpi - 
nella  anisum  of  Linnaeus  :—foliis  radi- 
calibus  trifidis  ivcisis . A native  ot 

Egypt.  Anise-seeds  have  an  aromatic 
smell,  and  a pleasant,  warm,  and  sweetish 
taste.  An  essential  oil  and  distilled  water 
are  prepared  from  them,  which  are  em- 
ployed in  flatulences  and  gripes,  to  which 
children  are  more  especially  subject ; also 
in  weakness  of  the  stomach,  diarrhoeas, 
and  loss  of  tone  in  the  primae  vice. 

Anisum  sinense.  See  Anisum  stellatum. 

ANISUM  STELLATUM.  Anisum  si* 
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nense.  Semen  badian.  The  plant  which 
affords  these  seeds  is  the  Illicivm  anisatvm 
of  Linnaeus.  They  are  used  with  the  same 
views  as  those  of  the  Phnpinetla  anisum. 
The  same  tree  is  supposed  to  furnish  the 
aromatic  bark  called  cortex  unisi  stellati , 
or  cortex  lavola. 

Anisum  vulgare.  See  Anisum. 
Annuentes.  (From  annuo,  to  nod.) 
Some  muscles  of  the  head  were  formerly  so 
called,  because  they  perform  the  office  of 
nodding,  ©r  bending  the  head  downwards, 
Cowper,  &c. 

Annular.  ( Annularis .)  Like  a ring  : 
thus,  annular  bone,  &c. 

Annular  bone.  Circulus  osseus.  A 
ring  like  bone  placed  before  the  cavity  of 
the  tympanum  in  the  foetus. 

Annular  cartilages.  See  Cricoid  cartilages. 
Annularis  digitus.  The  ring-finger. 
The  one  between  the  little  and  middle 
fingers. 

Annularis  processus.  See  Pons  varolii. 
Ano.  (avo>,  upwards,  in  opposition  to 
xa re?,  downwards.)  Upwards. 

Anocathartica.  (From  am,  upwards, 
and  xadcupu,  to  purge.)  Emetics : medicines 
which  purge  upwards. 

Anocheilon.  (From  am,  upwards,  and 
XeiXoj,  the  lip.)  The  upper  lip. 

Anodia.  (From  a,  neg.  and  o&>?,  the 
way.)  Hippocrates  uses  this  word  for  in- 
accuracy and  irregularity  in  the  description 
and  treatment  of  a disease. 

Anodyna.  See  Anodynes. 

ANODYNES.  (. Anodyna , sc.  medica- 

inenta.  From  a,  priv.  and  oAPjyv,  pain.) 
Those  medicines  are  so  termed  which 
ease  pain  and  procure  sleep.  They  are 
divided  mto  three  sorts ; paregorics,  or 
such  as  assuage  pain ; hypnotics,  or  such 
as  relieve  by  procuring  sleep;  and  narco- 
tics, or  such  as  ease  the  patient  by  stupify- 
ing  him. 

Anodynum  miner  ale.  Sal  prunella. 
Anodynum  martiale.  Ferrum  am- 
moniacale  precipitated  from  water  by 
potash. 

Anomalous.  This  term  is  often  applied 
to  those  diseases  whose  symptoms  do  not 
appear  with  that  regularity  generally  ob- 
served in  diseases.  A disease  is  also  said 
to  be  anomalous,  when  the  symptoms  are  so 
varied  as  not  to  bring  it  under  the  descrip- 
tion of  any  known  affection. 

Anomphalos.  (From  a,  priv.  and 
ofXyaXos,  the  navel,)  Anomphalus.  With- 
out a nave!. 

Anonymus.  (From  a,  priv.  and  cw/xa,  a 
name.)  Nameless.  It  was  formerly  applied 
to  the  cricoid  muscle. 

Anorchides.  (From  a,  priv,  and 
the  testicle.)  Children  are  so  termed  which 
come  into  the  world  without  testicles.  This 
is  a very  common  occurrence.  The  testicles 
of  many  male  infants  at  the  time  of  birth  are 
within  the  abdomen.  The  time  of  their 
descent  is  very  uncertain,  and  instances  have 


occurred  where  they  had  not  reached  th® 
scrotum  at  (he  age  of  ten  and  fifteen. 

ANOREXIA.  (From  a,  priv.  and 
appetite.)  A want  of  appetite,  without 
loathing  of  food.  Cullen  ranks  this  genus 
of  disease  in  the.  class  locales,  and  order  dys- 
orexia ; he  believes  it  to  be  generally  sym- 
ptomatic, but  enumerates  two  species,  viz, 
the  anorexia  humoralis  and  the  anorexia 
atonica. 

ANOSMIA.  (From  a,  neg.  and  to 
smell.)  A loss  of  the  sense  of  smelling.  This 
genus  of  disease  is  arranged  by  Cullen  in  the 
class  locales,  and  order  dyscesthesice.  When 
it  arises  from  a disease  of  the  Schneiderian 
membrane,  it  is  termed  anosmia  organica  ; 
and  when  from  no  manifest  cause,  anosmia 
atonica. 

A NS  Eli  DOMESTICUS.  The  tarns 
goose.  The  flesh  of  this  bird  is  sometimes 
similar  to  that  of  the  duck,  and  requires  the 
assistance,  of  spirituous  and  stimulating  sub- 
stances, to  enable  (lie  stomach  to  digest  it. 
Both  are  very  improper  for  weak  stomachs. 

AN  SERIN  A.  (From  anser,  a goose  ; so 
called,  because  geese  eat  it.)  Argentia . 
Wild  tansey,  or  goose-grass.  This  herb.  Po- 
tent Ula  anserina,  foliis  dehtatis  ssrratis,  cauls 
repent e,  pedunculis  unifloris  of  Linmeus,  was 
formerly  used  as  an  astringent  in  laxity  of 
the  intestines  and  phthisical  complaints,  but 
is  now  fallen  into  disuse. 

ANTACIDS.  ( Ardacida , sc.  medica- 

menta.  From  avh,  against,  and  aeidus, 
acid.)  Remedies  which  obviate  acidity  in 
the  stomach.  Their  action  is  purely  che- 
mical, as  they  merely  combine  with  the 
acid  present,  and  neutralize  it.  They  are 
only  palliatives,  the  generation  of  acidity 
being  to  be  prevented  by  restoring  the 
tone  of  the  stomach  and  its  vessels. 
Dyspepsia  and  diarrhoea  are  the  diseases  in 
which  tiiey  are  employed.  The  principal 
antacids  in  use  are  the  alkalies.  Liquoris 
potass*,  gutt.  xv.  or  from  5 to  15  gs\  of 
carbonat  of  potash,  or  soda  dissolved  in 
water.  The  solution  of  soda,  called  double 
soda-water,  or  potash  supersaturated  with 
carbonic  acid,  is  more  frequently  used,  as  * 
being  more  pleasant.  Ammonia  has  been 
recommended  as  preferable  to  every  other 
antacid,  from  20  to  40  drops  of  the  li- 
quor ammonias  in  a cupful  of  water.  The 
liquor  calcis,  or  lime  water,  is  likewise 
used  to  correct  acidity,  two  or  three 
ounces  being  taken  occasionally.  Greta  prae- 
parata  alone,  or  with  the  addition  of  a small 
quantity  of  any  aromatic — chelae  cancrorum 
pVcoparaUe,  and  magnesia  also  and  its  car- 
bonate, are  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Antagonist  muscles.  Counteracting 
muscles,  or  those  muscles  which  have  oppo- 
site functions.  Such  are  the  flexor  and  ex- 
tensor of  any  limb,  the  one  of  which  con- 
tracts it,  the  other  stretches  it  out ; and  also 
the  abductors  and  adductors.  Solitary 
muscles  are  those  without  any  antagonist, 
as  the  heart,  c„ 
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Antalgica.  (From  avh,  against,  and 
a-Kyot;,  pain.)  Anodynes.  Remedies  which 
relieve  pain. 

Antalkalines.  (From  avh,  against,  and 
alkali , an  alkali.)  Medicines  which  possess 
the  power  of  neutralizing  alkalis.  All  the 
acids  are  of  this  class. 

Antaphrodisiaca.  (From  avh,  against, 
and  A cppohln,  Venus.)  Anti-venereals,  or 
medicines  which  extinguish  amorous  desires. 
Wedel.  Amen.  Med. 

Antaphroditica.  The  same. 

Antapodosis.  (From  to  re- 

ciprocate.) A vicissitude,  or  return  of  the 
paroxysm  of  fevers.  Hippocrates.  Called 
by  Galen  epidosis. 

Antartjiritica.  (From  avli,  against, 
and  apQpth;,  the  gout.)  Medicines  which  re- 
lieve or  repel  the  gout. 

Antasthmatica.  (From  avh,  against, 
and  acr&fAct,  an  asthma.)  Remedies  against 
asthma. 

Antatrophica.  (From  avh,  against,  and 
eflfcfia,  a consumption.)  Medicines  which 
relieve  or  restore  consumption. 

Antechesis.  (From  av%xp/xai,  to  resist.) 
A violent  stoppage  in  the  bowels,  which 
resists  all  efforts  to  remove  it.  Hippo- 
crates. 

Antelabium.  (From  ante , before,  and 
labium,  a lip.)  The  extremity  of  the  lip. 

Antembasis.  (From  «v7i,  mutually,  and 
ztu£aiv »,  to  enter.)  A coalescence,  or  union 
of  bone.  Galen. 

Antemetica.  (From  avh,  against,  and 
men,  to  vomit.)  Medicines  which  stop  or 
prevent  vomiting. 

Anteneasmus.  (From  avh,  against,  and 
-re^vecr/x^,  implacable.)  That  species  of  mad- 
ness in  which  the  patient  endeavours  to  de- 
stroy himself. 

Antephialtica.  (From  avh,  against, 
and  e<pia?H» g,  the  night  mare.)  Medicines 
which  prevent  the  night-mare. 

Antepileptica.  (From «vh,  against,  and 
smXnfig,  the  epilepsy.)  Remedies  against 
the  epilepsy,  and  other  convulsive  dis- 
orders. 

ANTERIOR  AURIS.  One  of  the  com- 
mon muscles  of  the  ear,  situated  before  the 
external  ear.  It  arises,  thin  and  membra- 
nous, near  the  posterior  part  of  the  zygoma , 
and  is  inserted  into  a small  eminence  on  the 
back  of  the  helix,  opposite  to  the  concha, 
which  it  draws  a little  forwards  and  up- 
wards. 

ANTERIOR  INTERCOSTAL  NERVE. 
Spl'unchic  nerve.  A branch  of  the  great  in- 
tercostal that  is  given  off  in  the  thorax. 

Anterior  mallei.  See  Laxator  tym- 
pani: 

Anthelix.  See  Antihelix. 

Anthelmia.  (From  avh,  against,  and 
sXfxivQog,  a worm.)  The  herb  Indian  pink,  or 
worm-grass,  so  called,  because  it  was 
thought  of  great  virtue  in  expelling  worms. 
See  Spigelia  Marylandica, 

ANTHELMINTICS.  ( Anthelmintica , 


sc.  medicamenta  ; from  avh,  against,  and  eX- 
fxivQoq,  a worm.)  Medicines  which  procure 
the  evacuation  of  worms  from  the  stomach 
and  intestines.  The  greater  number  of 
them  act  mechanically,  dislodging  the 
worms,  by  the  sharpness  or  roughness  of 
their  particles,  or  by  their  cathartic  ope- 
ration. Some  seem  to  have  no  other 
qualities  than  those  of  powerful  bitters, 
by  which  they  either  prove  noxious  to 
these  animals,  or  remove  that  debility  of 
the  digestive  organs,  by  which  the  food  is 
not  properly  assimilated,  or  the  secreted 
fluids  poured  into  the  intestines  are  not 
properly  prepared ; circumstances  from 
which  it  has  been  supposed  the  generation 
of  worms  may  arise.  The  principal  medi- 
cines belonging  to  this  class,  are  : Calomel, 
gamboge,  Geoffraea  inermis,  tanasetum,  po- 
lypodium fllix  mas,  spigelia  Marylandica, 
artimesia  santonica,  olea  Europasa,  stan- 
num pulverisatum,  ferri  limaturae,  and 
dolicbos  pruriens:  which  see  under  their 
respective  heads. 

ANTHEMIS.  (From  avBe/u,  Jloreo ; be- 
cause it  bears  an  abundance  of  flowers.) 
Chamomile. 

1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Syngenesia.  Or- 
der, Polygamia  superflua. 

2.  The  name  in  the  last  London  Pharma- 
copoeia for  chamomile.  See  Chameemelum. 

Anthemis  cotula.  ( Cotula , a dim.  of 
cos,  a whetstone  ; so  called  from  its  leaves 
resembling  a whetstone.)  The  systematic 
name  for  the  plant  called  Cotula  feetida  in 
the  pharmacopoeias.  See  Cotula  feetida. 

Anthemis  nobilis.  (FromavQo?,  a flow- 
er.) The  systematic  name  for  the  chamee- 
melum of  the  shops.  See  Chameemelum. 

Anthemis  pyrethrum.  The  plant  is 
so  called  from  which  we  obtain  the  pyre- 
thrum  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  See  Pyrethrum. 

ANTHERA.  (From  avQog,  a flower.) 

1.  A compound  medicine  us?d  by  the  an- 
tients ; so  called  from  its  florid  colour. 
Galen.  JEgineta. 

2.  The  male  part  of  the  fructification  of 
plants. 

Anthophylli.  (From  avQcq,  a flower, 
and  4>rAXov,  a leaf ; so  called  from  the  fra- 
grance of  the  flow  ers  and  the  beauty  of  the 
leaves.)  Cloves  are  so  termed  when  they 
have  been  suffered  to  grow  to  maturity. 
G.  Bauhin  Pin. 

ANTHORA.  ( Quasi  antithora , avhdopa  : 
from  avh,  against,  and  Sopa,  monkshood  ; so 
called  because  it  is  said  to  counteract  the. 
effects  of  the  thora  or  monkshood.)  A spe- 
cies of  Wolfsbane.  The  root  is  the  part  of 
this  plant  ( Aconitum  anthora  ; jloribus  pen- 
tagynis,  foliorum  laciniis  linearibus  of  Lin- 
naeus,) which  is  employed  medicinally.  Its 
virtues  are  similar  to  those  of  the  aconitum. 
See  Aconitum. 

Anthos  flores.  The  flowers  of  the 
rosmarinus  are  so  termed  in  some  pharma- 
copeias. 
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Anthracia.  See  Anthrax. 

ANTHRAX.  (From  av9pa£,  a burning 
coal.)  Anthracia.  Anthrocosia.  Antliro- 
coma.  Carbunculus.  An  hard  and  circum- 
scribed inflammatory  tubercle  like  a boil, 
which  sometimes  forms  on  the  cheek, 
neck,  or  back,  and  in  a few  days  becomes 
highly  gangrenous.  It  then  discharges  an 
extremely  foetid  sanies  from  under  the 
black  core,  which,  like  a burning  coal, 
continues  destroying  the  surrounding  parts. 
It  is  supposed  to  arise  from  a peculiar  mias- 
ma, is  most  common  in  warm  climates, 
and  often  attends  the  plague. 

Anturacosis  oculi.  A red,  livid,  burn- 
ing, sloughy,  very  painful  tumour,  occurring 
on  the  eye-lids.  JEgineta. 

Anthropographia.  (From  avQpm roq,  a 
man,  and  ypa<j>a>,  ta  write.)  Description  of 
man’s  structure. 

ANTHROPOLOGIA.  (From  noq} 
a man,  and  Xoyoq,  a discourse.)  The  de- 
scription of  man. 

Anthypnotica.  (From  avh,  against, 
and  vvrvot sleep.)  Medicines  which  prevent 
sleep  or  drowsiness. 

Anthypochondriaca.  (From  avh, 
against,  and  v7ro%ovtyia,  the  hypochondria.) 
Medicines  adapted  to  cure  low-spiritedness 
or  disorders  of  the  hypochondria. 

Anthysterica.  "(From  avh,  against,  and 
vq-spa,  the  womb.)  Uterines  or  medicines 
which  relieve  the  hysteric  passion.  Blancard. 

ANTI.  (Avh,  against.)  There  are  many 
names  compounded  with  this  word,  as  anti- 
asthmatics,  antihysterics,  antidysenterics,  &c. 
which  signify  medicines  against  the  asthma, 
hysterics,  dysentery,  &c. 

Antiades.  (From  avnau,  to  meet.)  The 
tonsils  are  so  called,  because  they  answer 
one  another.  The  mumps.  Nic.  Piso. 

Antiagra.  (From  avhaq,  a tonsil,  and 
aypa,  a prey.)  Antiagri.  A tumour  of  the 
tonsils.  JJlpian , Rioland,  &c. 

Antiarthritica.  See  Antarthritica . 

Anticachectica.  (From  avh,  against, 
and  na^ia,  a cachexy.)  Medicines  against 
a cachexy,  or  bad  habit  of  body. 

Anticardium.  (From  avh,  against,  or 
opposite,  and  ttaftia,  the  heart.)  The  hol- 
low at  the  bottom  of  the  breast,  commonly 
called  scrobiculus  cordis,  or  pit  of  the 
stomach. 

Antic atarrhalia.  (From  avh,  against, 
and  koI appoq,  a catarrh.)  Medicines  which 
relieve  a catarrh. 

Anticausotica.  (From  avh,  against,  and 
r.ava-oq,  a burning  fever.)  Remedies  against 
burning  fevers.  We  read,  in  Corp.  Pharm. 
of  Junken,  of  a syrupus  anticausoticus. 

Anticheir,  (From  avh,  against,  and 
XS£P»  the  band.)  The  thumb.  Galen. 

Anticnemion.  (From  av\i,  against,  or 
opposite,  and  wny.v,  the  calf  of  the  leg.) 
That  part  of  the  tibia  which  is  bare  of 
flesh,  and  opposite  the  calf  of  the  leg. 
The  shin-bone.  Galen . 

Anticolica.  (From  avh,  against,  and 
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the  cholic.)  Remedies  against  the 

cholic. 

Antidiastole.  (From  avh,  against,  and 
haq-exxo},  to  distinguish.)  An  exact  and 
accurate  distinction  of  one  disease,  or  sym- 
ptom, from  another. 

Antidinica.  (From  avh,  against,  and 
fovoq,  circumgyration.)  Medicines  against  a 
vertigo,  or  giddiness.  Blancard. 

Antidot arium.  (From  avhSohq,  an  anti- 
dote.) A term  used  by- former  writers,  for 
what  we  now  call  a dispensatory  ; a place 
where  antidotes  are  prescribed  and  pre- 
pared. There  are  antidotaries  extant  of 
several  authors,  as  those  of  Nicholaus,  Meuses , 
Myrepsus,  &e. 

ANTIDOTUS.  (From  avh , against,  and 
hfyui,  to  give.)  A preservative  against 
sickness.  A remedy.  Galen. 

Antidysenterica.  (From  avh,  against, 
and  o'u'rBvJtpia,  a flux.)  Medicines  against 
a dysentery,  01  flux. 

Antifebrilia.  (From  avh,  against,  and 
febris , a fever.)  A febrifuge,  a remedy 
against  fever. 

Antihectica.  (From  avh,  against,  and 
suhncq,  a hectic  fever.)  Remedies  against 
a hectic  fever. 

Antihecticum  Poterii.  Antimonium 
diaphoreticum  Joviale.  A medicine  invented 
by  Poterius,  formerly  extolled  as  effectual 
in  hectic  fevers,  but  now  disregarded.  It 
is  an  oxyd  of  tin  and  ehalybeated  regulus  of 
antimony,  in  consequence  of  their  deflagra- 
tion w ith  nitre. 

ANTIHELIX.  (From  avh,  against,  and 
eXig,  the  helix.)  The  inner  circle  of  the 
auricle,  so  called  from  its  opposition  to  the 
outer  circuit  called  the  helix. 

Antihelmintica.  See  Anthelmintica. 

Antihysterica.  (From  avh,  against,  and 
vq-Bpma,  hysterics.)  Medicines  which  pre- 
vent or  relieve  hysterics. 

Antilepsis.  (From  avh\pi,p&avu>,  to  take 
hold  of.)  The  securing  of  bandages  or 
ligatures  from  slipping.  Hippoctates. 

Antiloeium.  (From  avh,  opposite,  and 
Xo£oq,  the  bottom  of  the  t?ar.)  The 
tragus,  or  that  part  of  the  ear  which  is 
opposite  the  lobe. 

Antiloimica.  (From  avh,  against,  and 
Xoiy,oq,  the  plague.  Remedies  or  preven- 
tives against  the  plague. 

Antilopus.  The  antelope.  An  African 
beast  resembling  a deer,  whose  hoofs  and 
horns  were  formerly  given  iu  hysteric  and 
epileptic  cases. 

Antilyssus.  (From  avh,  against,  and 
Xucrcra,  the  bite  of  a mad  dog.)  A medicine 
or  remedy  against  the  bite  of  a mad  dog. 

Antimonial  poivder.  See  Pulvis  antimo - 
nialis. 

Antimoniale.  (From  antimonium .)  An 
antimonial,  or  composition  in  which  anti- 
mony is  a chief  ingredient.  A preparation 
of  antimony. 

Antimonii  oxydum.  See  Oxydum  an - 
timonii. 
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A NT! MONTI  SULPJIURETUM  PRiECIPITA- 
TpM,  Sulphur  antimonii  prcecipitatum.  Pre- 
cipitated sulplinret  of  antimony.  This  pre- 
paration of  antimony  appears  to  have  ren- 
dered that  called  Kerme’s  mineral  unneces- 
sary. It  is  made  thus  ; — 

Take  of  sulpliuret  of  antimony,  in  pow- 
der, t wo  pounds  :-~of  the  solution  of  potash, 
four  pints  : — of  distilled  water,  three  pints. 

Mis  and  boil  the  mixture  over  a slow 
lire  for  three  hours,  stirring  it  well,  and  oc- 
casionally adding  distilled  waiter,  so  that 
the  same  measure  may  be  preserved.  Strain 
the  solution  forthwith  through  a double 
linen  cloth-  and  while  it  is  yet  hot,  drop  in, 
gradually,  as  much  sulphuric  acid  a?,  may  be 
required  to  precipitate  the  powder ; then 
wash  away  the  sulphate  of  potash,  by  hot 
water  3 dry  the  precipitated  sulpliuret  of  an- 
timony, and  reduce  it  to  powder. 

As  an  alterative  and  sudorific,  it  is  in  high 
estimation,  and  given  in  diseases  of  the  skin 
and  glands  3 and  joined  with  calomel,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  penetrating 
alteratives  we  are  in  possession  of. 

ANT  I MON  III  M . See  Antimony. 
Antimonium  calcinatum.  See  Oxydum 
antimonii. 

Antimonium  diapiioreticum.  An  old 
name  for  oxyd  of  antimony. 

Antimonium  tartarisatum.  Tartar  US 
emeticus.  Tartarum  emeticum.  Tartarus  anti- 
momalis.  Tar  Iris  antimonii  cum  potassh. 
Tartarum  stihiatum.  Tartar  emetic  is  ob- 
tained by  boiling  an  oxyd  qf  antimony 
with  acidulous  tartrite  of  potash  3 the  excess 
ot  tartarous  acid  dissolves  the  oxyd,  and 
a triple  salt  is  obtained  by  crystallization. 
The  London  Pharmacopoeia  directs  thus: 

Take  of  oxyd  of  antimony,  two  ounces : — 
of  superfcartrite  of  potash,  powdered,  three 
ounces;-— of  distilled  water,  eighteen  fluid- 
ounces. 

To  the  water,  whilst  boiling  in  a glass  ves. 
sel,  add  gradually  the  antimony  and  super- 
tartrite  of  potash,  previously  mixed  together, 
and  continue  to  boil  for  half  an  hour  3 then 
filter  the  solution  through  papev,  and  eva- 
* porate  it  in  a gentle  heat,  so  that,  whilst  it 
cools  slowdy,  crystals  may  form, 

Tartar  emetic  is  the  most  useful  of  all 
the  antimonial  preparations.  Its  action  is 
not  dependent  on  the  state  of  the  stomach, 
and,  being  soluble  in  water,  its  dose  is  easily 
managed,  while  it  also  operates  more, 
speedily. 

In  doses  of  from  one  to  three,  four,  or 
five  grains,  it  generally  acts  powerfully  as  an 
emetic,  and  is  employed  w henever  we  wish 
to  obtain  the  effects  which  result  from  full 
vomiting.  As  patients  arc  .differently  af- 
fected by  this  medicine,  the  safest  mode  of 
exhibiting  it  is:  R.  Antimonii  tartar isaii, 
gr.  lii.  Aquce  distillate,  fiv.  Misce  etcola, 
Dosis  3SS.  quadrante  quaque  bora,  donee 
supervenient  vomitns. 

For  children,  emetic  tartar  is  not  so  safe 
an  emetic  as  ipecacuanha  powdtv;  when 


great  debility  of  the  system  is  present,  even 
a small  dose  has  been  known  to  prove  fatal 
to  children.  Sometimes  it  proves  cathartic. 

In  smaller  doses  it  excites  nausea,  and 
proves  a powerful  diaphoretic  and  expec- 
torant, As  an  emetic  it  is  chiefly  given  in 
the  beginning  of  fevers  and  febrile  diseases, 
when  great  debility  is  present,  and  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  typhoid  fever  its  use  is 
improper  and  even  sometimes  fatal.  As  a 
diaphoretic,  it  is  given  in  small  doses,  of  from 
an  eighth  to  a quarter  of  a grain  3 and  as  an 
expectorant,  in  doses  still  smaller.  Emetic 
tartar  in  small  doses,  combined  with  calo- 
mel, has  been  found  a powerful  yet  safe 
alterative  in  obstinate  eruptions  of  the 
skin.  R.  Antimonii  tartarisati  gr.  iv.  Hy- 
dravgyri  submuriatis , gr.  xvi.  Confectionis 
Rosas  galliots , q.  s.  Divide  in  pil.  xxiv. 
Capiat  i.  mane  nocteque  ex  thea  sassafrass. 

In  the  form  of  powder,  or  dissolved  in 
water,  it  is  applied  by  a pencil  to  warts 
and  obstinate  ulcers:  it  is  also  given  in 
the  form  of  clyster,  w ith  a view  to  produce 
irritation  in  soporose  diseases,  apoplexy, 
ileus,  and  hernia  incarcerata.  The  powder 
mixed  with  any  lluid,  and  rubbed  on  the  sero- 
biculus  cordis,  excites  vomiting.  Another 
property  which  tartar  emetic  has,  when 
rubbed  on  the  skin,  is  that  of  producing  a 
crop  of  pustules  very  like  to  the  small-pox, 
and  witli  this  view  it  is  used  against  rheuma- 
tic pains,  white,  and  other  obstinate  sweiL 
ings.  The  best  antidote  against  the  bad 
eff a ds  of  too  large  a quantity  of  this  and 
other  antimonial  preparations,  is  a decoction 
of  the  bark  of  cinchona. 

Antimonium  yitrifactum.  Glass  of 
antimony.  An  oxid  of  antimony,  with  a 
little  sulphur. 

ANTIMONY.  (avJijuowov.  The  origin 
of  this  word  is  very  obscure.  The  most 
received  etymology  is,  from  avlt,  against, 
and  ixonoq,  a monk;  because  Valentine,  by 
an  injudicious  administration  of  it,  poisoned 
his  brother  monks.)  Antimonium.  Stibium. 
A metal  found  native,  but  veiy  rarely;  it 
lias,  in  that  state,  a metallic  lustre,  and  is 
found  in  masses  of  different  shapes  3 its 
colour  is  white,  between  those  of  tin  and 
silver.  It  generally  contains  a small  por- 
tion of  arsenic.  It  is  likewise  met  with  in 
the  state  of  an  oxyd,  antimonial  ochre.  The 
most  abundant  ore  of  it  is  that  in  which  it 
is  combined  with  sulphur,  the  grey  ore  of 
antimony , or  sulpliuret  of  antimony.  The 
colour  of  this  ore  is  blueish,  or  steel-grey,  of 
a metallic  lustre,  «nd  often  extremely  beau- 
tifully variegated.  Its  texture  is  either 
compact,  foliated,  or  striated.  The  striated 
is  found  both  oystallized,  massive,  and  dis- 
seminated : there  are  many  varieties  of  tins 
ore. 

Properties  of  Antimony.—  Antimony  is  a 
metal  of  a greyish  white,  having  a slight  blue- 
ish shade,  and  very, brilliant.  Its  texture  is 
ianieliated,  and  exhibits  plates  crossing  each 
other  in  every  direction.  Its  surface  is  covered 
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with herbarizations  and  foliage.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  6.702.  It  is  sufficiently  hard  to 
scratch  all  the  soft  metals.  It  is  very  brittle, 
easily  broken,  and  pulverizable.  It  tuses 
at  810°  Fahr.  It  can  be  volatilized,  and 
burns  by  a strong  heat.  When  perfectly 
fused,  and  suffered  to  cool  gradually,  it 
crystallizes  in  octahedra.  It  unites  with 
sulphur  and  phosphorus.  It  decomposes 
water  strongly.  It  is  soluble  in  alkaline 
sulphurets.  Sulphuric  acid,  boiled  upon 
antimony,  is  feebly  decomposed.  Nitric 
acid  dissolves  it  in  the  cold.  Muriatic  acid 
scarcely  acts  upon  it.  The  oxigenated  mu- 
riatic acid  gas  inflames  it,  and  the  liquid 
acid  dissolves  it  with  facility.  Arsenic  acid 
dissolves  it  by  heat  with  difficulty.  It 
unites,  by  fusion,  with  gold,  and  renders  it 
pale  and  brittle.  Platina,  silver,  lead,  bis* 
imith,  nickel,  copper,  arsenic,  iron,  cohalf, 
tin,  and  zinc,  unite  with  antimony  by  fusion, 
and  form  with  it  compounds,  more  or  less 
brittle.  Mercury  does  not  alloy  with  it 
easily.  We  are  little  acquainted  with  the 
action  of  alkalies  upon  it.  Nitrate  of  pot- 
ash is  decomposed  by  it.  It  fulminates  by 
percussion  with  oxigenated  muriate  of  pot- 
ash. N 

Methods  of  obtaining  antimony.— 1.  To 
obtain  antimony,  heat  32  parts  of  filings  of 
iron  to  redness,  and  project  on  them,  by 
degrees,  100  parts  of  antimony  ; when  the 
whole  is  in  fusion,  throw  on  it,  by  degrees, 
20  parts  of  nitrate  of  potash,  and  after  a 
few  minutes  quiet  fusion,  pour  it  into  an 
iron  melting  cone,  previously  heated  and 
greased, 

2.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by  melting 
eight  parts  of  the  ore  mixed  with  six  of 
nitrate  of  potash,  and  three  of  acidulous 
tartrite  of  potash,  gradually  projected  into 
a red-hot  crucible,  and  fused. 

To  obtain  perfectly  pure  antimony,  Mar- 
graaf  melted  some  pounds  of  the  sulphura- 
ted ore  in  a luted  crucible,  and  thus  scorified 
any  metals  it  might  contain.  Of  the  anti- 
mony thus  purified,  which  lay  at  the  bottom, 
he  took  sixteen  ounces,  which  he  oxidated 
cautiously,  first  with  a slow,  and  afterwards 
with  a strong  heat,  until  it  ceased  to  smell 
.of  sulphur,  and  acquired  a greyish  white 
colour.  Of  this  grey  powder  he  took  four 
ounces,  mined  them  with  six  drachms  of 
acidulous  tartrite  of  potash,  and  three  of 
charcoal,  and  kept  them  in  fusion  in  a well 
covered  and  luted  crucible,  for  one  hour, 
and  thus  obtained  a metallic  button  that 
weighed  one  ouuce,  seven  drachms,  and 
twenty  grains. 

The  metal,  thus  obtained,  he  mixed  with 
half  its  weight  of  desiccated  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  covered  the  mixture  with  the 
same  quantity  of  the  carbonate.  He  then 
melted  it  in  a.  well  covered  and  luted  crucb 
ble,  in  a very  strong  Tor  half  an  hour, 
atpl  thus  obtained  a button  which  weighed 
one  ounce,  six  drachms,  and  seven  grains, 
p.uch  whiter  and  more  beautiful  than  the 


former.  This  he  again  treated  with  one  and 
a half  ounce  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  ob- 
tained a button,  weighing  one  ounce,  five 
drachms,  and  six  grains.  This  button  was 
still  purer  than  the  foregoing.  Repeating 
these  fusions  with  equal  weights  of  carbo- 
nate of  soda  three  times  more,  and  an  hour 
and  a half  each  time,  he  at  last  obtained  a 
button  so  pure  as  to  amalgamate  w th  mer- 
cury with  ease,  very  hard,  and  in  some 
degree  malleable  ; the  scoriae  formed  in  the 
last  fusion  were  transparent,  which  indicated 
that  they  contained  no  sulphur,  and  hence, 
it  is  the  obstinate  adherence  of  the  sulphur 
that  renders  the  purification  of  this  metal 
so  difficult. 

The  preparations  of  antimony  formerly  in 
use  were  very  many : those  now  directed 
to  be  kept  are: — 

1.  Sulphur etum  antimonii. 

2.  Oxydum  antimonii. 

3.  Suiphuretuni  antimonii  praecipitatum. 

4.  Antimonium  tartarisatum. 

5.  Pulvis  antimonialis. 

6.  Liquor  antimonii  tartarisati. 

Antimoris.  (From  avh,  against,  and 

death,  or  disease.)  A medicine  to 
prolong  life. 

Antinkphritica.  (From  avh,  against, 
and  vstyfe,  a disease  of  the  kidneys.) 
Remedies  against  disorders  of  the  kidneys. 
Blau  card. 

Antiodontalgicus.  An  insect  described 
by  Gerbi  in  a small  work  published  at 
Florence  1794,  so  called  from  its  property 
of  allaying  the  tooih-ache.  It  is  a kind  of 
curculio  found  on  a species  of  thistle,  car- 
dans spinosissimus.  If  twelve  or  fifteen  of 
these  insects  in  the  state  of  larvae,  or  when 
come  to  perfection,  be  bruised  and  rubbed 
slowly  between  the  fore-finger  and  thumb 
until  they  have  lost  their  moisture  ; and  if 
the  painful  tooth  where  it  is  hollow,  be 
touched  with  that  finger,  the  pain  ceases 
sometimes  instantaneously.  A piece  of 
shamoy  leather  will  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose with  the  finger.  If  the  gums  are  in- 
flamed, the  remedy  is  of  no  avail.  Other 
insects  possess  the  property  of  curing  the 
tooth-ache  ; such  as  the  scarabeus  ferrugineus 
of  Fabricius  ; the  coccinella  septem-puncta- 
ta,  or  lady-bird  ; the  chrysomeia  popufi,  and 
the  chrysomeia  sanguinoienta.  This  pro- 
perty belongs  to  several  kinds  of  the  coieo- 
ptera, 

A XT*  paralytic  a (From  ad  I,  against, 
and  orapahvo-iq,  the  palsy.)  Medicines  against 
the  palsy. 

A NT  i path  ei  A.  (From  a.vh,  against,  and 
wxBoc,  an  affection.)  Antipathy.  An  aver- 
sion to  particular  objects. 

Antiperistaltic.  (From  avli,  against, 
and  impi<rs\ a<w,  to  contract.)  Whatsoever 
obstructs  the  peristaltic ‘motion  of  the  in- 
testines. 

Antipeijistasis.  (From  a A,  agaim-t, 
and  'txr£{Ht?ny,i,  to  press.)  A . compressiun  ot> 
all  sides,  i’hcojyhraxlun  dr  igne. 
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Anti ph arm aca.  (From  avh,  against, 
and  <papfxa.Kov,  a poison.)  The  same  as  alexi- 
pharmaca.  Remedies  or  preservatives  against 
poison.  Dioscorides. 

ANTIPHLQGISTICA.  (From  avh, 
against,  and  <pXsya,  to  burn.)  Antiphlogistics. 
A term  applied  to  those  medicines,  plans  of 
diet,  and  other  circumstances,  which  tend 
to  oppose  inflammation,  or  which,  in  other 
words,  weaken  the  system  by  diminishing 
the  activity  of  the  vital  power. 

Antxphthisica.  (From  avh,  against,  and 
i>9ung,  a consumption.)  Remedies  against  a 
consumption. 

Antiphthora.  ( From  avh,  against,  and 
<pQcpa,  corruption.)  A species  of  wolfsbane 
which  resists  corruption. 

Antiphysica.  (From  avh,  against,  and 
<pv<rcto}}to  blow.)  Carminatives  or  remedies 
against  wind. 

Antipleuritica.  (From  avh,  against, 
and  mXzvphg,  pleurisy.)  Remedies  against 
a pleurisy. 

Antipodagrica.  (From  avh,  against, 
and  ra-oSteypa,  the  gout.)  Medicines  which 
relieve  or  remove  the  gout. 

Antipraxia.  (From  avh,  against,  and 
t5TpaoTiD,  to  work.)  A contrariety  of  functions 
and  temperaments  in  divers  parts.  Con- 
trariety of  symptoms. 

Antipyretica.  (From  avh,  against,  and 
"Wupilog,  fever.)  Antifebrile.  Remedies  against 
a fever. 

Antiqu artanaria.  (Erom  avh,  against, 
and  quartanum , a quartan  fever.)  Remedies 
against  quartan  agues. 

Antiquarticum.  The  same  as  Anti- 
quartanaria. 

ANTIRRHINUM.  (Avhtfivov : from 

avh,  against,  and  pig,  the  nose;  so  called 
because  it  represents  the  nose  of  a calf.) 
Snap-dragon,  or  calf’s-snout.  The  name 
of  a genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Didynamia.  Order,  Angiospermia. 

Antirrhinum  linaria.  The  systema- 
tic name  for  the  linaria  of  the  pharmaco- 
poeias. See  Linaria. 

Antiscolica.  (From  avh,  against,  and 
trxaXt)?,  a worm.)  Remedies  against  worms. 
Anthelmintics. 

ANTISCORBUTICS.  ( Antiscorbutica , 
sc.  medicamenta ; from  avh,  against,  and 
scorbutus,  the  scurvy.)  Medicines  which 
cure  the  scurvy. 

ANTISEPTICS.  ( Antiseptica , sc.  me- 
dicamenta  ; from  avh,  against,  and  antra,  to 
putrefy.)  Those  medicines  which  possess 
a power  of  preventing  animal  substances 
from  passing  into  a state  of  putrefaction, 
and  of  obviating  putrefaction  when  already 
begun.  This  class  of  medicine  compre- 
hends four  orders. 

1.  Tonic  antiseptics , as  cinchona,  angns- 
turae  cortex,  chamaemelum,  &c.  which  are 
suited  for  every  condition  of  body,  and  are, 
in  general,  preferable  to  other  antiseptics, 
for  those  with  relaxed  habits. 


2.  Refrigerating  antiseptics,  as  acids, 
which  are  principally  adapted  for  the 
young,  vigorous,  and  plethoric. 

3.  Stimulating  antiseptics,  as  wine  and 
alkohol,  best  adapted  for  the  old  and  de- 
bilitated. 

4.  Antispasmodic  antiseptics,  as  campbo- 
ra  and  asafoetida,  which  are  to  be  selected 
for  irritable  and  hysterical  habits. 

Antispasis.  (From  avh , against,  and 
atraao,  to  draw.)  A revulsion.  The  turn- 
ing the  course  of  the  humours,  whilst  they 
are  actually  in  motion.  Galen. 

ANTISPASMODICS.  ( Antispasmo - 

dica,  sc.  medicamenta  ; from  avh , against , 
and  atraapLoq,  a spasm.)  Medicines  which 
possess  the  power  of  allaying,  or  re- 
moving, inordinate  motions  in  the  system, 
particularly  those  involuntary  contractions 
which  take  place  in  muscles,  naturally  sub  - 
ject  to  the  command  of  the  will.  Spasm 
may  arise  from  various  causes.  One  of 
the  most  frequent  is  a strong  irritation,  con- 
tinually applied ; such  as  dentition,  or 
worms.  In  these  cases,  narcotics  prove 
useful,  by  diminishing  irritability  and  sen- 
sibility. Sometimes  spasm  arises  from 
mere  debility  ; and  the  obvious  means  of 
removing  this  is  by  the  use  of  tonics.  Both 
narcotics  and  tonics,  therefore,  are  occa- 
sionally useful  as  antispasmodics,  such  as 
opium,  camphor,  and  ether,  in  the  one 
class,  and  zinc,  mercury,  and  Peruvian 
bark,  in  the  other.  But  there  are  farther, 
several  other  substances,  which  cannot  be 
with  propriety  referred  to  either  of  these 
classes ; and  to  these,  the  title  of  antispas- 
modics is  more  exclusively  appropriated. 
The  principal  antispasmodics,  properly  so 
called,  are  moschus,  castereum,  oleum 
animate  empyreumaticum,  petroleum,  am- 
monia, asa-foetida,  sagapenum,  galbanum, 
vaieriana,  crocus,  meialeuca  leucaden- 
dron. 

The  narcotics,  used  as  antispasmodics, 
are  ether,  opium,  camphor. 

Tonics,  used  as  antispasmodic,  are  cu- 
prum, zincum,  hyrlrargyrus,  cinchona. 

Antithenar.  (From  avh,  against,  and 
Srsvag,  the  palm  of  the  hand.)  A muscle  of 
the  foot.  See  Adductor  pollicis  pedis. 

Antitragicus.  Antitragus.  ( Antitra - 
gicus,  sc.  musculus .)  One  of  the  proper 
muscles  of  the  ear,  whose  use  is  to  turn 
up  the  tip  of  the  antitragus  a little  out- 
wards, and  to  depress  the  extremity  of  the 
antihelix  towards  it. 

Antitragus.  (Antitragus,  i,  m.  from 
avh,  and  r^ay^,  the  tragus.)  An  eminence 
of  the  outer  ear,  opposite  to  the  tragus. 

Antivenerea.  (From  avh,  against, 
and  venereus,  venereal.)  Medicines  against 
the  lues  venerea. 

Antonii  Sancti  ignis.  (So  called  be- 
cause St.  Anthorhii  was  supposed  to  cure 
it  miraculously,  "in  the  Roman  Missal, 
St*  Anthony  is  implored  as  being  the  pre- 
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server  from  all  sorts  of  fire.)  St.  Antho- 
ny’s fire.  See  Erysipelas. 

Antophyllon.  (From  «vh,  against, 
and  cj>uaxoVj  a leaf ; so  called  because  its 
leaves  are  opposite.)  The  male  caryophyl- 
lus. 

Antrum  of  Highmore.  (From  the 
name  of  an  anatomist,  who  gave  the  first 
accurate  description  of  it.)  Antrum 
Highmorianum.  Antrum  gence.  Sinus 
maxillaris  pituitarius.  Antrum  maxillce  su- 
perioris . Maxillary  sinus.  A large  cavity 
in  the  middle  of  each  superior  maxillary 
bone,  between  the  eye  and  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  lined  by  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  nose. 

One  or  both  antra  are  liable  to  several 
morbid  affections.  Sometimes  their  mem- 
branous lining  inflames,  and  secrete  pus. 
At  other  times,  in  consequence  of  in- 
flammation, or  other  causes,  various  ex- 
crescences and  fungi  are  produced  in 
them.  Their  bony  pavietes  are  occasion- 
ally affected  with  exostosis,  or  caries.  Ex- 
traneous bodies  may  be  lodged  in  them, 
and  it  is  even  asserted  that  insects  may  be 
generated  in  them,  and  cause,  for  many 
years,  afflicting  pains.  Abscesses  in  the 
antrum  are  by  far  the  most  common.  Vio- 
lent blows  on  the  cheek,  inflammatory  af- 
fections of  the  adjacent  parts,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  pituitary  membrane  lining  the 
nostrils,  exposure  to  cold  and  damp,  and, 
above  all  things,  bad  teeth,  may  induce 
inflammation  and  suppuration  in  the  an- 
trum. The  first  symptom  is  a pain,  at  first 
imagined  to  be  a tooth  ache,  particularly 
if  there  should  be  a carious  tooth  at  this 
part  of  the  jaw.  This  pain,  however,  ex- 
tends more  into  the  nose  than  that  usually 
does  which  arises  from  a decayed  tooth ; 
it  also  affects,  more  or  less,  the  eye,  the 
orbit,  and  the  situation  of  the  frontal  si- 
nuses. But  even  such  symptoms  are  in- 
sufficient to  characterize  the  disease,  the 
nature  of  which  is  not  unequivocally 
evinced,  till  a much  later  period.  The 
complaint  is,  in  general,  of  much  longer 
duration  than  one  entirely  dependent  on  a 
caries  of  the  tooth,  and  its  violence  in- 
creases more  and  more,  until  at  last  a hard 
tumour  becomes  perceptible  below  the 
cheek-bone.  The  swelling  by  degrees  ex- 
tends over  the  whole  cheek ; but  it  after- 
wards rises  to  a point,  and  forms  a very 
circumscribed  hardness,  which  may  be  felt 
above  the  back-grinders.  This  symptom 
is  accompanied  by  redness,  and  sometimes 
by  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  ex- 
ternal parts.  It  is  not  uncommon  also,  for 
the  outward  abscess  to  communicate  with 
that  within  the  antrum.  The  circumscribed 
elevation  of  the  tumour,  however,  does  not 
occur  in  all  cases.  There  are  instances  in 
which  the  matter  makes  its  way  towards 
the  palate,  causing  the  bones  of  the  part  to 
swell,  and  at  length  rendering  them  carious, 


unless  timely  assistance  be  given.  There 
are  other  cases,  in  which  the  matter  escapes 
between  the  fangs  and  sockets  of  the  teeth. 
Lastly,  there  are  other  examples,  in  which 
matter,  formed  in  the  antrum,  makes  its 
exit  at  the  nostril  of  the  same  side,  when 
the  patient  is  lying  with  his  head  on  the 
opposite  one,  in  a low  position.  If  this 
mode  of  evacuation  should  frequently 
repeated,  it  prevents  the  tumour  both  from 
pointing  externally,  and  bursting,  as  it  would 
do  if  the  purulent  matter  could  find  no 
other  vent.  This  evacuation  of  the  pus 
from  the  nostril  is  not  very  common. 

Antrum  buccinosum.  The  cochlea  of 
the  ear. 

Antrum  pylori.  The  great  concavity 
of  the  stomach  approaching  the  pylorus. 

Antrum  maxillare.  See  Antrum  of 
Highmore. 

Ants , acid  of.  See  Formic  acid. 

Antylion.  (From  Antyllus,  its  inven- 
tor.) An  astringent  application,  recom- 
mended by  Paulus  /Egineta. 

ANUS.  ( Quasi  onus  ; as  carrying  the 
burden  of  the  bowels.) 

1.  The  fundament;  the  lower  extre- 
mity of  the  great  intestine,  named  the 
rectum,  is  so  called ; and  its  office  is  to 
form  an  outlet  for  the  fieces.  The  anus  is 
furnished  with  muscles  which  are  peculiar 
to  it,  viz.  the  sphincter , which  forms  a 
broad  circular  band  of  fibres,  and  keeps  it 
habitually  closed,  and  the  levatores  ani, 
which  serve  to  dilate  and  draw  it  up  to  its 
natural  situation,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
feces.  It  is  also  surrounded,  as  well  as  the 
whole  of  the  neighbouring  intestine,  with 
muscular  fibres,  and  a very  loose  sort  of 
cellular  substance.  The  anus  is  subject  to 
various  diseases,  especially  piles,  ulcera- 
tion, abscesses,  excrescences,  prolapsus, 
imperforation  in  new-born  infants. 

2.  The  term  anus  is  also  applied  to  a 
small  opening  of  the  third  ventricle  ©f  the 
brain,  which  leads  into  the  fourth. 

Anus,  artificial.  An  accidental 
opening  in  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  to 
which  opening  some  part  of  the  intestinal 
canal  leads,  and  through  which  the  feces  are 
either  wholly  or  in  part  discharged.  When  a 
strangulated  hernia  occurs,  in  which  the 
intestine  is  simply  pinched,  and  this  event  is 
unknown  ; when  it  has  not  been  relieved  by 
the  usual  means ; or  when  the  necessary 
operation  has  not  been  practised  in  time  ; 
the  protruded  part  becomes  gangrenous, 
and  the  feces  escape.  But  if  the  patient 
should  be  at  last  operated  upon,  his  feces 
are  discharged  through  the  wound,  and  the 
intestines  are  more  easily  emptied.  In 
both  eases,  the  excrement  continues  to  be 
discharged  from  the  artificial  opening. 
In  this  way  an  artificial  anus  is  formed, 
through  which  the  excrement  is  evacuated 
during  life. 

Anydrion.  (From  »,  priv.  and 
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wafer  • so  called,  because  they  who  eat  of 
st  become  thirsty.)  A species  of  night- 
shade, according  to  Blancard. 

Anyfeuthynus.  (From  a,  neg.  and 
vrrcvQ’jvoq,  hurtful.)  Hippocrates,  in  his  Pre- 
cepts, uses  this  word  to  signify  an  acci- 
dental event,  which  cannot  be  charged  on 
the  physician,  and  for  which  he  is  not  ac- 
countable. 

AORTA.  (From  air,  and  arnoeon,  to 
beep ; so  called  because  the  undents  sup- 
posed that  only  air  was  contained  in  it.) 
The  great  artery  of  the  body,  which  arises 
from  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  forms 
a curvature  in  the  chest,  and  descends  into 
the  abdomen.  See  Artery. 

Apalachine  gallis.  (From  aircL’kaw, 
to  repel ; because  it  is  supposed  to  repel 
infection.)  See  C as  sine. 

Aparthrosis.  (From  avo  and  egdgov,  a 
joint.)  Articulation. 

APARINE.  (From  g.vv,  a file  ; because 
its  bark  is  rough,  and  rasps  like  a file.)  Phi- 
lanthropes. Ampelocarpus.  Omphalocarpus. 
Ixus.  Asparine.  Asperula.  Goose-grass  and 
cleaver’s  bees.  Cleavers,  Goose-share. 
Hayriff.  This  plant,  which  is  common  in 
our  hedges  and  ditches,  is  the  Galium  apa- 
rine  of  Linnaeus  : — -foliis  octonis  lanceolatis 
earinaiis  scabris  retrorsum  aculeatis,  genieu- 
lis  vena  sis,  fructu  hispido.  The  expressed 
mice  has  been  given  with  advantage  as  an 
aperient  and  diuretic  in  incipient  dropsies ; 
but  the  character  in  which  it  has  of  late 
been  chiefly  noticed,  is  that  of  a remedy 
against  cancer.  A tea-cup  full  inter- 
nally, gradually  increased  to  half  a pint, 
two  or  three  times  a day,  and  the  herb  ap- 
plied, in  cataplasm,  externally,  has  been 
said  to  cure  cancers.  Such  beneficial  re- 
sults are  not  confirmed  by  the  experience 
of  others. 

Apella.  (From  a,  priv.  and  pellis,  skin.) 
Shortness  of  the  prepuce.  Galen  gives  this 
name  to  all  whose  prepuce,  either  through 
disease,  section,  or  otherwise,  will  not  cover 
the  glands. 

Aperiens  palpebrarum  rectus.  See 
Levator  palpehrce  superior  is. 

APERIENTS.  ( Aperient ia , sc.  vtedi- 
eamenta;  from  aperio , to  open.)  Lax- 
atives. Medicines  which  gently  open  the 
bowels. 

AperisTATUS.  (From  a,  neg.  and  >ars- 
ptrn/ju,  to  surround.)  Aperistaton . An  epi- 
thet used  by  Galen,  of  an  ulcer  which  is 
not  dangerous,  nor  surrounded  by  inflam- 
mation. 

Aperistaton.  See  Aperi status. 

Apertor  oculi,  See  Levator  palpehrce 
superioris. 

Apepsia.  ( Apcpsia. , ce,  f.  amfia:  from 
a,  priv.  and  vuivhn,  to  digest.)  Indigestion. 
See  Dyspepsia. 

ApeuthysmeInus.  (From  avo  and  evQvg, 
straight.)  A name  formerly  given  to  the 
intes  tin  uni  rectum,  or  at  raight  gut. 


APEX.  The  extremity  of  a pari ; a* 
the  apex  of  the  tongue,  apex  of  the 
nose,  &c. 

Aphanismus.  (From  to  remove 

from  the  sight.)  The  removal,  or  gradual 
decay,  of  a disorder. 

Aphjeiiesis.  (From  aepa^sa,  to  re- 
move.) This  term  was  formerly  much 
used  in  the  schools  of  surgery,  to  signify 
that  part  of  the  art  which  consists  in  taking 
off  any  diseased  or  preternatural  part  of 
the  body. 

Aphefsema.  (From  avo,  and  to 
boil.)  A decoction. 

Aphesis,  (From  a<pinpu,  to  remit.)  The 
remission  or  termination  of  a disorder. 

Aphistesis.  (From  a<p npi/xi,  to  draw 
from.)  An  abscess. 

Apkodos.  (From  avo,  and  0S0?,  depar- 
ture.) .Excrement.  The  dejection  of  the 
body.  ' 

APHONIA.  (a<{ >oma:  from  a,  priv, 
and  the  voice.)  A suppression  of live 
voice,  without  either  syncope  or  coma.  A 
genus  of  disease  in  the  class  locales,  mid 
order  dyscinesice  of  Cullen. 

When  it  takes  place  from  a tumour  of 
the  fauces,  or  about  the  glottis,  it  is 
termed  aphonia  gutturalis  ; 

When  from  a disease  of  the  trachea, 
aphonia  trachealis ; 

And  when  from  a paralysis,  or  want  of 
nervous  energy,  aphonia  atonica. 

APHORISM.  (Aphorismus ; from 
a<pogi&,  to  distinguish.)  A maxim,  or  prin- 
ciple, comprehended  in  a short  sentence. 

Aphrodisia.  (From  Venus.) 

An  immoderate  desire  of  venery. 

APHRODISIACS.  ( Aphrodisiaca , sc, 
medicamenta,  atygoha-iaxa : from  euphoria,, 
venery.)  Medicines  which  excite  a desire 
for  venery. 

Aphrodisiasticon.  (From  atyoc,  froth.) 
A troch  so  called  by  Galen,  because  it  was 
given  in  dysenteries,  where  the  stools 
were  frothy. 

Aphroimsius  morbus.  (From  A<p^irnf 
Venus,)  The  venereal  disease. 

Aphtha.  S ee  Aphthae. 

APHTHAE.  (A^fiat:  from  avion,  to  in- 
flame.) The  thrush.  Frog,  or  sore  mouth. 
Aphtha  lactucimen  of  Sauvages.  (Jlcera 
serpentia  oris,  or  spreading  ulcers  in  the 
month,  of  Celsus.  Pnstula  oris.  Afcola. 
Vesiculce  gingivarum.  Acacos.  Aphtha  in- 
fantum. A disease  to  which  children 
are  very  subject.  It  appears  in  small 
w hite  ulcers  upon  the  tongue,  gums,  and 
around  the  mouth  and  palate,  resem- 
bling small  particles  cf  curdled  milk. 
When  the  disease  is  mild,  it  is  confined  to^ 
these  parts  ; but  when  it  is  violent  and  of 
long  standing,  it  is  apt  to  extend  through 
the  whole  course  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
from  the  mouth  down  to  the  anus  : and  so 
to  excite  severe  purgings,  flatulencies,  and 
ether  disagreeable  symptoms.  The 
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ease,  when  recent  and  confined  to  the 
mouth;  may  in  general  be  easily  removed  ; 
but  when  of  long  standing,  and  extending 
down  to  the  stomach  and  intestines,  it  very 
frequently  proves  fatal. 

The  thrush  sometimes  occurs,  as  a 
chronic  disease,  both  in  warm  climates  and 
in  those  Northern  countries  where  the 
cold  is  combined  with  a considerable  de- 
gree of  moisture,  or  where  the  soil  is  of  a 
very  marshy  nature.  It  may,  in  some  cases, 
be  considered  as  an  idiopathic  affection  ; 
but  it  is  more  usually  symptomatic.  It 
shews  itself,  at  first,  by  au  uneasy  sensa- 
tion, or  burning  heat  in  the  stomach,  which 
comes  on  by  slow  degrees,  and  increases 
gradually  in  violence.  After  some  time, 
small  pimples,  of  about  the  size  of  a pin’s 
head,  shew  themselves  on  the  tip  and  edges 
of  the  tongue;  and  these,  at  length,  spread 
over  the  whole  inside  of  the  mouth,  an  1 
occasion  such  a tenderness  and  rawness, 
that  the  patient  cannot  take  any  food  of  a 
solid  nature  ; neither  can  he  receive  any 
vinous  or  spirituous  liquor  into  his  mouth, 
without  great  pungency  and  pain  being 
excited;  little  febrile  heat  attends,  with 
dry  skin,  pale  countenance,  small  pulse, 
and  cold  extremities.  These  symptoms 
will  probably  continue  for  some  weeks,  the 
general  health  being  sometimes  better  and 
sometimes  worse,  and  then  the  patient  will 
be  attacked  with  acid  eructations,  or  se- 
vere purging,  which  greatly  exhausts  his 
strength,  and  produces  considerable  ema- 
ciation of  the  whole  body.  After  a little 
time,  these  symptoms  cease,  and  he  again 
enjoys  better  health  ; but,  sooner  or  later, 
the  acrid  matter  shews  itself  once  more 
in  the  month,  with  greater  virulence  than 
before,  and  makes  frequent  translations  to 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  so  from 
these  to  the  mouth'  again,  until,  at  last, 
the  patient  is  reduced  to  a perfect  skele- 
ton. Elderly  people,  and  persons  with  a 
shattered  constitution,  are  most  liable  to 
its  attacks.  It  is  ranked  by  Cullen  in  the  - 
class  pyrexice , and  order  exanthemata. 

APIUM.  (From  htho?,  I)  or  ice,  amoq, 
mild  ; or  from  apes,  bees;  because  they  are 
fond  of  it. 

1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnajan  system.  Class,  Pentandria.  Or- 
der, Digynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  herb 
small-age.  The  root,  seeds,  and  fresh 
plant  ; Apium  graveolens , fotiolis  caulinis, 
cundformibus , umbellis,  sessilibus , of  Lin- 
naeus, are  aperient  and  carminative. 

Apium  graveoi.ens.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  apium  of  the  pharmacopoeias. 
See  Apium. 

Apium  petroselinum.  The  systema- 
tic name  for  the  petroselinum  of  the  phar  - 
macopoeias. See  Petroselinum. 

, Apneustia,  (From  a,  neg.  and  vrvw,  to 


breathe.)  A defect  or  difficulty  of  respi- 
ration,  such  as  happens  in  a cold,  Ac. 
Feesius. 

Apno.ea.  The  same.  Galen. 

Apocapnismus.  (From  am,  and  y-avvc;, 
smoke.)  A fumigation. 

Apocatharsis.  (From  am,  and  xaSaj- 
to  purge.)  An  evacuation  of  hu- 
mours ; a discharge  downward ; but  some- 
times applied,  with  little  discrimination,  to 
vomiting. 

ApoCAULIZESIS.  (From  amzavX^x,  to 
break  transversely.)  A transverse  frac- 
ture. Hippocrates. 

APOCENOSIS.  (From  airo,  and  mow, 
to  evacuate.)  A superabundant  flux  of 
blood,  or  other  fluid,  without  pyrexia. 
The  name  of  an  order  in  the  class  locales 
of  Cullen. 

Apocope.  (From  arro,  and  uorrlco,  to  cut 
from.)  Abscission,  or  the  removal  of  apart 
by  cutting  it  off. 

Apocrisis.  (From  am,  and  xpivx,  to 
secrete  from.)  A secretion  of  superabun- 
dant humours.  Hippocrates. 

Apocrustinum.  Apocrusticon.  (From 
amu^ax,  to  repel.)  An  astringent,  or  re- 
pellent medicine.  Galen. 

Apocrusticon.  See  Apocrustinum. 

Apoc^esis.  (From  am,  and  kvm,  to 
bring  forth.)  Parturition,  or  the  bringing 
forth  of  a child.  Galen. 

Apodacrytica.  (From  ano,  and  Sargv, 
a tear.)  Medicines  which,  by  exciting 
tears,  remove  superfluous  humours  from 
the  eyes,  as  onions,  Ac.  Pliny. 

Apogeusia.  See  Agheustia. 

Apogeusis.  See  Agheustia. 

Apoginomesis.  (From  amyivowai,  to  be 
absent.)  The  remission  or  absence  of  a 
disease.  Hippocrates. 

Apoglaucosis.  (From  ct7ro,  and  yXavMSj 
sky-coloured  ; so  called  because  of  its  blue- 
ish  appearance.)  Glaucoma.  A cataract 
of  the  eye.  Dioscorides. 

Apoggnum.  (From  am,  and  ym^ai,  to 
beget.)  A living  foetus  in  the  womb. 
H ippocrates. 

Apolepsis.  (From  arro,  and  Aa^Saw,  to 
take  from.)  An  interception,  suppression, 
or  retention  of  urine,  or  any  other  natural 
evacuation.  Hippocrates . 

Apolinosis.  (From  am,  and  Asvjv,  flax.) 
The  method  of  curing  a fistula,  according 
to  iEgineta,  by  the  application  of  raw 
flax. 

Apolysis.  (From  am,  and  A oca,  tore- 
lease.)  The  solution  or  termination  of  a 
disease.  The  removal  of  a bandage.  E;o~ 
tianus. 

Apomagma.  (From  am,  and  pai r7w,_  to 
cleanse  from.)  Any  thing  used  to  cleanse 
and  wipe  away  filth  from  sores,  as  sponge, 
&c.  Hippocrates. 

Apomathema.  (From  am,  neg.  and 
(j.ayQuvw,  to  learn.)  Hippocrates  expresses, 
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by  this  term,  a forgetfulness  of  all  that  has 
been  learnt. 

Apomeli.  (From  am,  from,  and  ptsXt, 
honey.)  An  oxymel,  or  decoction,  made 
with  honey. 

APONEUROSIS.  (From  am,  and  vsu- 
fov,  a nerve ; from  an  erroneous  supposi- 
tion of  the  antients,  that  it  was  formed  by 
the  expansion  of  a nerve.)  A tendinous  ex- 
pansion. See  Muscle. 

Aponia.  (From  a,  priv. and  -nrovo?, pain.) 
Freedom  from  pain. 

Aponitrosis.  (From  am,  and  vir^ov, 
nitre.)  The  sprinkling  an  ulcer  over  with 
nitre. 

Apopallesis.  (From  ct7ro7raxxa;,to  throw 
off  hastily.)  An  abortion,  or  premature 
expulsion  of  a foetus.  Hippocrates. 

Apopedasis.  (From  am,  and  wnbaa;,  to 
jump  from.)  A luxation. 

ApoPHLEGMASiA.(Fromct7ro,  and^xey^a, 
phlegm.)  A discharge  of  phlegm,  or 
mucus. 

Apophlegmatica.  (From  am,  and 
<j>Xa  phlegm.)  Apophlegmatizantia. 

Apophlegmatizonta.  Medicines  which  ex- 
cite the  secretion  of  mucus  from  the 
mouth  and  nose.  Masticatories.  Er- 
rhimes. 

Apophraxis.  (From  am,  and^aa-a-u, 
to  interrupt.)  A suppression  of  the  men- 
strual discharge. 

Apophtharma.  (From  am,  and 
to  corrupt.)  A medicine  to  procure  abor- 
tion. 

Apophthora.  (From  am^Q^u,  to  be 
abortive.)  An  abortion. 

Apophyas.  (From  am<pvu,  to  proceed 
from.)  Any  thing  which  grows  or  adheres 
to  another,  as  a wart  to  the  finger.  - 

Apophyades.  The  ramifications  of  the 
veins  and  arteries.  Hippocrates. 

APOPHYSIS.  (From  am^uw,  to  pro- 
ceed from.)  Appendix.  Probole.  Echphy- 
sis.  Processus.  Productio.  Projectura. 
Protuberantia.  A process,  projection,  or 
protuberance,  of  a bone  beyond  a plain 
surface  ; as  the  nasal  apophysis  of  the 
frontal  bone,  &c. 

Apophthegms.  (From  am$Qzyyo/*at, 
to  speak  eloquently.)  A short  maxim,  or 
axiom;  a rule. 

Apoplecta.  A name  formerly  applied 
to  the  internal  jugular  vein;  so  called  be- 
cause, in  apoplexies,  it  appears  full  and 
turgid.  Bartholin . 

Apoplectica.  (From  a'itm\rfc\&,  an 
apoplexy.)  Medicines  against  an  apo- 
plexy. 

APOPLEXIA.  (From  am,  and  'srXns-cru), 
to  strike  or  knock  down  ; because  persons, 
when  seized  with  this  disease,  fall  down 
suddenly.)  Apoplexy.  A sudden  abo- 
lition, in  some  degree,  of  the  powers  of 
sense  and  motion,  with  sleep,  and  some- 
times snoring ; the  respiration  and  motion 


of  the  heart  remaining.  Cullen  arranges  it 
in  the  class  neuroses,  and  order  comata. 

When  it  takes  place  from  a congestion 
of  blood,  it  is  termed  apoplexia  sanguinea. 

2.  When  there  is  an  abundance  of  serum, 
as  in  persons  of  a cold  temperament,  apo- 
plexia serosa. 

3.  If  it  arise  from  water  in  the  ventricles 
of  the  brain,  it  is  called  Apoplexia  hydroce- 
phalica. 

4.  If  from  a wound,  apoplexia  trauma- 
tica. 

5.  If  from  poisons,  apoplexia  venenata. 

6.  If  from  the  action  of  suffocating  ex- 
halations, apoplexia  suffocata. 

7.  If  from  passious  of  the  mind,  apoplexia 
mentalis. 

8.  And  when  it  is  joined  with  catalepsy, 
apoplexia  cataleptica. 

Apoplexy  makes  its  attack  chiefly  at  an 
advanced  period  of  life ; and  most  usually 
on  those  who  are  of  a corpulent  habit,  with 
a short  neck,  and  large  head ; and  who  lead 
an  inactive  life,  make  use  of  a full  diet,  or 
drink  to  excess.  The  immediate  cause  of 
apoplexy,  is  a compression  on  tiie  brain, 
produced  either  by  an  accumulation  of 
blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  head,  and  dis- 
tending them  to  such  a degree,  as  to  com- 
press the  medullary  portiou  of  the  brain  ; 
or  by  an  effusion  of  blood  from  the  red 
vessels,  or  of  serum  from  the  exhalants  ; 
which  fluids  are  accumulated  in  such  a 
quantity  as  to  occasion  compression.  The 
former  of  these  is  called  a sanguineous  and 
the  latter  a serous  apoplexy.  These  states, 
of  over-distention  and  of  effusion,  may  be 
brought  on  by  whatever  increases  the  afflux 
and  impetus  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries  of 
the  head ; such  as  violent  fits  of  passion, 
great  exertions  of  muscular  strength,  severe 
exercise,  exeess  in  venery,  stooping  down 
for  any  length  of  time,  wearing  any  thing 
too  tight  about  the  neck,  overloading  the 
stomach,  long  exposure  to  excessive  cold, 
or  a vertical  sun,  the  sudden  suppression  of 
any  long-accustomed  evacuation,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  fumes  of  certain  narcotic  and 
metallic  substances,  such  as  opium,  alkohol, 
charcoal,  mercury,  &c.  and  by  blows, 
wounds,  and  other  external  injuries : in 
short,  apoplexy  may  be  produced  by  what- 
ever determines  too  great  a flow  of  blood 
to  the  brain,  or  prevents  its  free  return  to 
it. 

The  young,  and  those  of  a full  plethoric 
habit,  are  most  liable  to  attacks  of  the 
sanguineous  apoplexy ; and  those  of  a 
phlegmatic  constitution,  or  who  are  much 
advauced  in  life,  to  the  serous.  Apoplexy 
is  sometimes  preceded  by  headache,  giddi- 
ness, dimness  of  sight,  loss  of  memory,  fal- 
tering of  the  tongue  in  speaking,  numbness 
in  the  extremities,  drowsiness,-  stupor,  and 
night-mare,  all  denoting  an  affection  of  the 
bralp ; but  it  wore  usually  happens  that. 
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without  much  previous  indisposition,  the 
person  falls  down  suddenly,  the  counte- 
nance becomes  florid,  the  face  appears 
swelled  and  pulfed  up,  the  vessels  of  the 
head,  particularly  of  the  neck  and  temples, 
seem  turgid  and  distended  with  blood  ; the 
eyes  are  prominent  and  fixed,  the  breathing 
is  difficult,  and  performed  with  a snorting 
noise,  and  the  pulse  is  strong  and  full. 
Although  the  whole  body  is  affected  with 
the  loss  of  sense  and  motion,  it  nevertheless 
takes  place  often  more  upon  one  side  than 
the  other,  which  is  called  hemiplagia,  and 
in  this  case,  the  side  least  affected  with 
palsy  is  somewhat  convulsed. 

In  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  event, 
we  must  be  guided  by  the  violence  of  the 
symptoms.  If  the  fit  is  of  long  duration, 
the  respiration  laborious  and  stertorous, 
and  the  person  much  advanced  in  years, 
the  disease,  in  all  probability,  will  termi- 
nate fatally.  In  some  cases,  it  goes  off 
entirely ; but  it  more  frequently  leaves  a 
state  of  mental  imbecility  behind  it,  or 
terminates  in  a hemiplegia,  or  in  death. 
Even  when  an  attack  is  recovered  from,  it 
most  frequently  returns  again,  after  a short 
period  of  time,  and  in  the  end  proves  fa- 
tal. In  dissections  of  apoplexy,  blood  is 
often  found  effused  on  the  surface  and  in 
the  cavities  of  the  brain  ; and  in  other  in- 
stances, a turgidity  and  distention  of  the 
blood-vessels  are  to  be  observed.  In  some 
cases,  tumours  have  been  found  attached 
to  different  parts  of  the  substance  of  the 
brain,  and  in  others,  no  traces  of  any  real 
affection  of  it  could  be  observed. 

Apopnixis.  (From  anronrnyco}  to  suffo- 
cate.) A suffocation.  Mosckion . 

Apopsopiiesis.  (From  an ro,  and 
to  emit  wind.)  The  emission  of  wind  by 
the  anus  or  uterus,  according  to  Hippo- 
crates. 

Apopsyciiia.  (From  anto,  from,  and 
the  mind.)  The  highest  degree  of  de- 
liquium,  or  fainting,  according  to  Galen. 

Apoptosis.  (From  aoronmr'ra),  to  fall 
down.)  A prolapsus,  or  falling  down  of 
any  part,  through  relaxation.  Erotian. 

Aporexis.  (From  anro,  and  to 

stretch  out.)  A play  with  balls,  in  the 
gymnastic  exercises. 

Aporia.  (From  «,  priv.  and  <sro^og,  a 
duct.)  Restlessness,  uneasiness,  occasioned 
by  the  interruption  of  perspiration,  or  any 
stoppage  of  the  natural  secretions. 

Aporrhipsis.  (From  aTropptTrra©,  to  cast 
off.)  Hippocrates  uses  this  word  to  signify 
that,  kind  of  insanity  where  the  patient 
tears  oft  his  clothes,  and  casts  them  from 
him. 

Aposreparnismus.  (From  airo , from, 
and  o-y.B7ra.(>vi£ct>,  to  strike  with  a hatchet.) 
Deasciatio . A species  of  fracture,  when 
part  of  a bone  i3  chipped  off  Gorrceus. 

Aposchasis.  Aposchasmus.  (From  anro, 
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and  to  scarify.)  A scarification. 

Venesection.  Hippocrates . 

Apositia.  Apositios.  (From  anro,  from, 
and  (m-®?,  food.)  A loathing  of  food. 
Galen. 

Apospasma.  (From  antoamraa,  to  tear 
off.)  A violent,  irregular  fracture  of  a ten- 
don, ligament,  &c.  Galen, 

Aposphacelisis.  (From  anro,  and  <r<pa- 
neXog,  a mortificatiou.)  Hippocrates  uses 
this  word  to  denote  a mortification  of  the 
flesh  in  wounds,  or  fractures,  caused  by 
too  tight  a bandage. 

Afostasis.  (From  anro,  and  , to 
recede  from.) 

1.  An  abscess,  or  collection  of  matter. 

2.  The  coming  away  of  a fragment  of 
bone,  by  fracture. 

3.  When  a distemper  passes  away  by 
some  outlet,  Hippocrates  calls  it  an  aposta- 
sis  by  excretion. 

4.  When  the  morbific  matter,  by  its 
own  weight,  falls  and  settles  on  any  part, 
an  apostasis  by  settlement. 

5.  When  one  disease  turns  to  another, 
an  apostasis  by  metastasis. 

Apostaxis.  (From  an roca-fy,  to  distil 
from.)  Hippocrates  uses  this  word  to  ex- 
press the  defluxion  or  distillation  of  any 
humour,  or  fluid  : as  blood  from  the  nose. 

APOSTEMA.  (From  a^mpoi,  to  re- 
cede.) The  term  given  by  the  antients  to 
abscesses  in  general.  See  Abscessus. 

Apostematiai.  Those  who,  from  aw 
inward  abscess,  void  pus  downwards,  are 
thus  called  by  Aretaeus. 

Aposterigma.  (From  anrocvgifa,  ful- 
sio.)  Galen  uses  this  word  to  denote  a rest 
of  a diseased  part,  a cushion. 

Apostolorum  unguentum.  (From 

anroro'Koq,  an  apostle.)  Dodecapharmacum . 
The  apostles’  ointment ; so  called  because 
it  has  twelve  ingredients  in  it,  exclusive  of 
the  oil  and  vinegar. 

Apostrophe.  (From  an to  and  t0 

turn  from.)  Thus  Paulus  ASgineta  expresses 
an  aversion  for  food. 

Aposyringesis.  (From  an to  and  a-v^y^, 
a fistula.)  The  degeneracy  of  a sore  into 
a fistula.  Hippocrates.  j 

Aposyrma.  (From  an to  and  to  rub 

off.)  An  abrasion  or  desquamation  of  the 
bone,  or  skin.  Hippocrates. 

Apotaneusis.  (From  anro  and  t e:yw,  to 
extend.)  An  extension,  or  elongation,  of 
any  member  or  substance. 

Apoteemesis.  (From  anro  and  rz\p,a, 
a bog.)  An  expurgation  of  filth,  or  faeces. 

Apotheca.  (An ro8wn  : from  anroTiQnpu, 
to  reposit.)  A shop,  or  vessel,  where  me- 
dicines are  sold,  or  deposited. 

APOTHEC ARID S.  (From  anro , and 

Ti0>7(ou,  pono,  to  put  j so  called  from  his 
employ  being  to  prepare,  and  keep  in  rea- 
diness, the  various  articles  in  the  Ma- 
teria Medico, , and  to  compound  them  for 
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the  physician's  use : or  from  &m9n sen,  a 
shop.)  An  apothecary.  In  every  Euro- 
pean country,  except  Great  Britain,  the 
apothecary  is  the  same  as,  in  England, 
we  name  the  druggist  and  chemist. 

Afother  a pei a.  (From  arro  and 
mvcti,  to  cure. ) A perfect  cure,  according 
to  Hippocrates. 

Afother  a peutica.  (From  am^amuM, 
to  heal.)  Therapeutics  ; that  part  of  me- 
dicine which  teaches  the  art  of  curing  dis- 
orders. 

Apothermum,  (From  am  and 
heat.)  An  acrimonious  pickle,  with  mus- 
tard, vinegar,  and  oil.  Galen. 

Apqthesis.  (From  am  and  n Qnui,  to 
replace.)  The  reduction  of  a dislocated 
hone,  according  to  Hippocrates. 

Apothlimmi.  (From  a7ro  and  S’XjC®,  to 
press  from.)  The  dregs  or  expressed  juice 
of  a plant. 

Apothrausis.  (From  am  and  to 

break.)  Apocope.  The  taking  away  the 
splinters  of  a broken  bone. 

Apotocus.  (From  arro  and  twt a>,  to 
bring  forth.)  Abortive  ; premature.  Hip- 
pocrates. 

Apotrepsis.  (From  am  and  to 

turn  from.)  A resolution  or  reversion  of  a 
suppurating  tumour. 

Apotrop/EA.  (From  amr^Trx,  to  avert.) 
An  amulet,  or  charm,  to  avert  diseases. 
Fcesius. 

Apozem.  Apozema.  (From  airo  and 
to  boil.)  A decoction. 

Apozeuxis.  (From  ano  and  ^vyvvpu,  to 
separate.)  The  separation  or  removal  of 
morbid  parts.  Hippocrates. 

Apozymos.  (From  ana  and  fy/uv,  fer- 
ment.) Fermented. 

APPARATUS.  (From  appareo , to  ap- 
pear, or  be  ready  at  hand.)  This  term  im- 
plies the  preparation  and.  arrangement  of 
every  thing  necessary  in  the  performance  of 
an  operation,  or  in  the  application  of  dress- 
ings. The  apparatus  varies  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. Instruments,  machines,  ban- 
dages, tapes,  compresses,  pledgets,  dossils  of 
lint,  tents,  See.  are  parts  of  the  apparatus,  as 
rvell  as  any  medical  substances  used.  It  is 
a rule  in  surgery  to  have  the  apparatus 
ready  before  beginning  an  operation.  All 
preparations  of  this  kind  should  not  be 
made  in  the  patient’s  room,  when  they  can 
be  avoided,  nor  any  where  in  his  presence, 
as  it  would  agitate  him,  and  render  him 
timid  and  more  restless  in  the  operation. 

Apparatus  minor.  8 ee  Lithotomy. 

Apparatus  major.  See  Lithotomy. 

Apparatus  aetus.  See  Lithotomy. 

ApPENDICULA  CMCl  VERMIFORMIS.  A 
vermicular  process,  about  four  inches  in 
length,  and  the  size  of  a goose-quill,  winch 
bangs  to  the  intestinum  caecum  of  the  hu- 
man body. 

Appendicur/e  epiploic.®.  Appendices 
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coli  adiposes.  The  small  appendices  oftha 
colon  and  rectum,  which  are  tilled  with  adi- 
pose substance.  See  Omentum. 

Apple , thorn.  See  Stramonium. 

APPLE.  The  common  crab-tree,  pyrns 
malus  of  Linneeus,  is  the  parent  of 
all  the  vast  variety  of  apples  at  present 
cultivated.  Apples,  in  general,  when  ripe, 
afford  a pleasant  and  easily  digestible  fruit 
for  the  table;  but,  when  the  stomach  is 
weak,  they  are  very  apt  to  remain  unaltered 
for  some  days,  and  to  produce  dyspepsia. 
Sour  fruits  are  to  be  considered  as  un- 
wholesome, except  when  boiled  or  baked, 
and  rendered  soft  and  mellow  by  the  ad- 
dition of  sugar. 

APRICOT.  The  fruit  of  the  Prunus  ar- 
meniaca  of  Linnaeus.  When  ripe,  they  are 
easily  digested,  and  are  considered  as  a 
pleasant  and  nutritious  delicacy. 

APYREXIA.  (From  a,  priv.  and  'gjvp&m, 
a fever.)  Apyrexy.  Without  fever.  The 
intermission  of  feverish  heat. 

AQUA.  See  Water. 

Aqua  aeris  fixi.  Water  impregnated 
with  fixed  air.  This  is  liquid  carbonic  acid, 
or  water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid ; it 
sparkles  in  the  glass,  has  a pleasant  acidu- 
lous taste,  and  forms  an  excellent  beverage. 
It  diminishes  thirst,  lessens  the  morbid 
heat  of  the  body,  and  acts  as  a powerful 
diuretic.  It  is  also  an  excellent  remedy  in 
increasing  irritability  of  the  stomach,  as  in 
advanced  pregnancy,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
best  anti-emetics  which  we  possess. 

Aqua  aluminis  composita.  Compound 
solution  of  alum,  formerly  called  aqua  alu- 
minosa  bateana.  See  Liquor  aluminis  com- 
positus. 

Aqua  ammonite  acetat^e.  See  Liquor 
ammonia ? acetatis. 

Aqua  ammonia  pur^e.  See  Liquor  am- 
monia. 

Aqua  anethi.  See  Anetlmm. 

Aqua  calcis.  See  Liquor  calcis. 

Aqua  cgelestis.  A preparation  of  cu- 
prum. 

Aqua  carui.  See  Carid. 

Aqua  cinnamomi.  See  Cinnamomum. 

Aqua  cupri  ammqniati.  See  Liquor 
cupri  ammoniati. 

Aqua  cupri  vitriolati  composita. 
This  preparation  of  the  Edinburgh  Phar- 
macopoeia, is  used  externally,  to  stop  hae- 
morrhages of  the  nose,  and  other  parts. 
It  is  made  thus  : 

R.  Cupri  vitriolati , Aluminis,  sing.  ^ss. 
Aquce  puree,  31V.  Acidi  vitriolic!,,  5ij. 

Boil  the  salts  in  water  until  they  are  dis- 
solved ; then  filter  the  liquor,  and  add  the 
acid. 

Aqua  distillata.  Distilled  water. 
This  is  made  by  distilling  water  in  clean 
vessels,  until  about  two-thirds  have  come 
over.  In  nature,  no  water  is  found  per- 
fectly pure.  Spring  or  river  water  always 
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e&ntains  a portion  of  saline  matter,  princi- 
pally sulphate  of  lime  ; and,  from  this  im- 
pregnation, is  unfit  for  a number  of  phar- 
maceutic preparations.  By  distillation,  a 
perfectly  pure  water  is  obtained.  The 
London  College  directs  ten  gallons  of  com- 
mon water : of  which,  first  distil  four  pints, 
which  are  to  be  thrown  away  ; then  distil 
four  gallons.  This  distilled  water  is  to  be 
kept  in  glass  vessels.  See  Water. 

Aqua  FtENicuLi.  See  Foeniculum. 

Aqua  fortis.  See  Acidum  nitrosum  di- 
lutum. 

Aqua  kali  preparati.  See  Liquor 
subcarbonatis  potasses. 

Aqua  kali  puri.  See  Liquor  potasses. 

Aqua  lithargyri  acetati.  See 

Liquor  acetatis  plumbi. 

Aqua  lithargyri  acetati  com- 
posita.  See  Liquor  plumbi  acetatis  dilutus. 

Aqua  menthe  piperite.  See 

Mentha  piperita. 

Aqua  mentiie  sative.  See  Mentha 
viridis. 

Aqua  menthe  viridis.  See  Mentha 
viridis. 

Aqua  pimento.  See  Pimenta. 

Aqua  pulegii.  See  Pulegium. 

Aqua  regia.  Aqua  regalis.  The  acid 
now  called  the  nitro-muriatic,  wasformerly 
called  aqua  regalis,  because  it  was,  at 
that  time,  the  only  acid  that  could  dissolve 
gold.  See  Nitro-muriatic  acid. 

Aqua  rose.  See  Rosa  centifolia. 

Aqua  styptica.  A name  formerly  given 
to  a combination  of  powerful  astringents, 
viz.  sulphate  of  copper,  sulphate  of  alum, 
and  sulphuric  acid.  It  has  been  applied 
topically  to  check  haemorrhage,  and,  large- 
ly diluted  with  water,  as  a wash  in  puru- 
lent ophthalmia. 

Aqua  zinci  vitriolati  cum  campho- 
ra.  Otherwise  named  Aqua  vitriolica  ceim- 
phorata.  This,  when  properly  diluted,  is 
an  useful  collyrimn  for  inflammations  of  the 
eyes,  in  which  there  is  a weakness  of  the 
parts.  Externally  it  is  applied  by  sur- 
geons to  scorbutic  and  phagedenic  ulcera- 
tions. 

Aque  distillate.  Distilled  waters. 
These  are  made  by  introducing  vegetables, 
as  mint,  penny-royal,  &c.  into  a still  with 
water  ; and  drawing  off  as  much  as  is  found 
to  possess  the  properties  of  the  plants.  The 
London  College  orders  the  waters  to  be  dis- 
tilled from  dried  herbs,  because  fresh  are 
not  ready  at  all  times  of  the  year.  When- 
ever the  fresh  are  used,  the  weights  are  to 
be  increased.  But,  whether  the  fresh  or 
dried  herbs  are  employed,  the  operator  may 
vary  the  weight  according  to  the  season  in 
which  they  have  been  produced  and  col- 
lected. Herbs  and  seeds,  kept  beyond  the 
space  of  a year,  are  improper  for  the  dis- 
tillation of  waters.  To  every  gallon  of 
these  waters,  five  ounces,  by  measure,  of 
proof  spirit  are  to  be  added. 


AquJ&  MInerAles.  See  Waters , mineral . 

Aque  still atiti/e  simplices.  Sim- 
ple distilled  waters. 

Aque  stillatitie  spirituose.  Spi- 
rituous distilled  waters,  now  called  only 
spiritus,  as  spiritus  pulegii. 

Aqueduct  of  Fallopius.  A canal 
in  tiie  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone,  first  accurately  described  by  Fallo- 
pius. 

Aquatic  nut.  See  Tribulus  aquaticus. 

Aqueous  humour  of  the  eye.  The 
very  limpid  watery  fluid,  which  fills  both 
chambers  of  the  eye.  See  Eye. 

Aquetta.  The  name  of  a liquid  poison, 
made  use  of  by  the  Roman  women,  under 
the  Pontificate  of  Alexander  VII.  It  was 
prepared,  and  sold  in  drops,  by  Tophania, 
or  Tofiania,  an  infamous  woman  who  re- 
sided at  Palermo,  and  afterwards  at  Na- 
ples. From  her,  these  drops  obtained  the 
name  of  Aqua  Toffania,  Aqua  della  Toff ana, 
and  also  Aqua  di  Napoli.  This  poison  is 
said,  by  some,  to  be  a composition  of  arsenic, 
and  by  others  of  opium  and  eantharides. 

Aquifolium.  (From  acus,  a needle,  and 
folium , a leaf ; so  called  on  account  of  its 
prickly  leaf.)  The  leaves  of  this  plant, 
Ilex  aquifolium  ;foliis  ovatis  acutis  spinosis , 
of  Linnaeus,  have  been  known  to  cure  in- 
termittent fevers ; and  an  infusion  of  the 
leaves,  drank  as  tea,  is  said  to  be  a preven- 
tive against  the  gout. 

Aquila.  A chemical  name  formerly 
used  for  sal-ammoniac,  mercurius  praecipi- 
tatus,  arsenic,  sulphur,  and  the  philosopher’s 
stone. 

Aquila  alba.  One  of  the  names  given 
to  calomel  by  the  antients.  See  Submurias 
hydrargyri. 

Aquila  alba  philosophorum.  Aqua 
alba  ganymedis.  Sublimed  sal-ammoniac. 

Aquila  cgelestis.  A panacea,  or  cure 
for  all  diseases  ; a preparation  of  mercury. 

Aquila  veneris.  A preparation  of 
the  antients,  made  with  verdigrise  and  sub- 
limed sal-ammoniac. 

Aquila,  among  the  antients,  had  many 
other  epithets  joined  with  it,  as  rubra,  salu- 
tifera,  volans,  &c. 

Aquile  vene.  (From  aquila,  an  eagle.) 
Branches  of  the  jugular  veins,  which  are 
particularly  prominent  in  the  eagle. 

Aquile  lignum.  Eagle-wood.  It  is 
generally  sold  for  the  agalochum. 

AQIJXLEGIA.  (From  aqua,  water,  and 
lego,  to  gather  ; so  called  from  the  shape  of 
its  leaves,  which  retain  water.)  The  herb  co- 
lumbine. 

1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnsean  system.  Class,  Polyandria.  Or- 
der, Peniagijnia. 

v2.  The  name,  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  for 
the  columbine. 

The  seeds,  flowers,  and  the  whole  plant, 
Aquilegia  vulgaris;  nectariis  incurvis , of 
Linnaeus,  have  been  used  medicinally, 
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the  first  in  exanthematous  diseases,  the  lat- 
ter chiefly  as  an  antiscorbuiic.  Though 
retained  in  several  foreign  pharmacopoeias, 
their  utility  seems  to  be  not  allowed  in  this 
country. 

Aquula.  (Diminutive  of  aqua.)  A 
small  quantity  of  very  fine  and  limpid  wa- 
ter. This  term  is  applied  to  the  pellucid 
water,  which  distends  the  capsule  of  the 
crystalline  lens,  and  the  lens  itself.  Paulus 
iEgineta  uses  it  to  denote,  a tumour  con- 
sisting of  a fatty  substance  under  the  skin  of 
the  eye-id. 

Arabic  gum.  See  Acacice  gmnrni. 

Aracalan.  Amulets. 

Araca  mtrt.  (Indian.)  A shrub  grow- 
ing in  the  Brazils,  whose  roots  are  diuretic 
and  antidysenteric. 

Arachne.  (From  arag,  Heb.  to  weave; 
or  from  ag*#™, a spider.}  The  spider. 

ARACHNOID  MEMBRANE.  (From 
a spider,  and  eAos,  likeness ; so 
named  from  its  resemblance  to  a spider’s 
web.)  A thin  membrane  of  the  brain, 
without  vessels  and  nerves,  situated  be- 
tween the  dura  and  pia  mater,  and  sur- 
rounding the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  me- 
dulla oblongata,  and  medulla  spinalis.  The 
term  is  also  applied  by  some  writers  to  the 
tunic  of  the  crystalline  lens  and  vitreous 
humour  of  the  eye. 

Arack.  (Indian.)  An  Indian  spiritu- 
ous liquor,  prepared  in  many  ways,  often 
from  rice  ; sometimes  from  sugar,  fermented 
with  the  juice  of  cocoa-nuts  ; frequently 
from  toddy,  the  juice  which  flows  from  the 
cocoa-nut  tree  by  incision,  and  from  other 
substances. 

Arabos.  (From  a^aos j«,  to  be  turbu- 
lent.) Hippocrates  uses  this  term  to  sig- 
nify a commotion  in  the  stomach,  occa- 
sioned by  the  fermentation  of  its  con- 
tents. 

Ar^etica.  (From  agai o«,  to  rarefy.) 
Things  which  rarefy  the  fluids  of  the  body. 

Arabia.  (From  arc,  a band  in  the  sea  ; 
so  called  because  it  grows  upon  banks,  near 
the  sea.)  The  berry-bearing  angelica.  Of 
the  several  species  of  this  tree,  the  roots  of 
the  nudicaulis,  or  naked-stalked,  were 
brought  over  from  North  America,  where 
it  grows,  and  sold  here  for  sarsaparilla. 

Aranea.  (From  to  knit  together.) 
The  spider. 

ARBOR  VH\E.  The  tree  of  life. 

I.  The  cortical  substance  of  the  cerebel- 
lum is  so  disposed,  that,  when  cut  traverse- 
Jy,  it  appears  ramified  like  a tree,  from 
which  circumstance  it  is  termed  arbor  vitce. 

II.  The  name  of  a tree,  the  leaves  and 
wood  of  which  were  formerly  in  high 
ectimation  as  resolvents,  sndorifics,  and 
expectorants,  and  were  given  in  phthisical 
affections,  intermittent  fevers,  and  drop- 
sies. It  is  the  Thuya  occidentalis ; strobilis 
la  vibus , squamis  obtusis , of  Linnaeus. 

ARBUTUS.  The  name  of  a genus  of 


plants  in  the  Liimasan  system.  Class,.  Do 
candria.  Order,  Monogijnia . The  straw- 
berry tree. 

Arbutus  ijva  ursi.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  officinal  trailing  arbutus.  See 
Uva  ursi. 

Akca  arca  norum.  The  mercury  of 
the  philosophers. 

Arca  cordis.  The  pericardium. 

ARCANUM.  (A  secret.)  A medicine 
whose  preparation,  or  efficacy,  is  kept  from 
the  world,  to  enhance  its  value.  With  the 
chemists,  it  is  a thing  secret  and  incorpo- 
real ; it  can  only  be  known  by  experience, 
for  it  is  the  virtue  of  every  thing,  which 
operates  a thousand  times  more  than  the 
tiling  itself. 

Arcanum  catholicum.  Bezoar,  plan- 
tain, and  colchium. 

Arcanum  duplex.  Arcanum  du - 
plicatum.  A name  formerly  given  to  the 
combination  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid, 
more  commonly  called  vitriolated  tartar, 
and  now  sulphat  of  potash. 

Arcanum  tartari.  The  acetate  of 
potash. 

Arcerthgs.  Jumper. 

Arche.  (a^,  the  beginning.}  The 
first  stage  or  attack  of  a disease. 

Arch^eus.  The  universal  archaeus,  or 
principle  of  Van  Helmont,  was  the  active 
principle  of  the  material  world ; it  means 
good  health  also. 

Arche.  (From  the  beginning.} 
The  earliest  stage  of  a disease. 

Archenda.  (Arab.)  A powder  made 
of  the  leaves  of  the  ligustrum,  to  check  the 
foetid  odour  of  the  feet.  Detergent. 

Archeostis.  White  briony. 

Archimagia.  (From  the  chief, 

and  maga,  Arab,  meditation.)  Chemistry, 
as  being  the  chief  of  sciences. 

Arciiitholus.  (From  the  chief, 

and  S -o\og,  a chamber.)  The  sudatorium, 
or  principal  room  of  the  antient  baths. 

Archos.  (From  an  arch.)  Th® 

anus  ; so  called  from  its  shape. 

Arckoptoma.  (From  oj,  the  anus, 
and  'swrluy.  to  fall  down.)  A bearing  down 
of  the  rectum,  or  prolapsus  ani. 

Arctatio.  (From  arcto , to  make  nar- 
row.) Arctifudo.  Narrowness. 

1.  A constipation  of  the  intestines,  from 
inflammation. 

%,  A preternatural  straitness  of  the  pu- 
dendum muliebre. 

ARCTIUM.  (From  ufixloq,  a bear;  so 
called  from  its  roughness.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants-  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Syngenesia.  Order,  Polygamia  cequa- 
lis.  The  burdock. 

Arctium  lappa.  ( Lappa  ; ano  ro  \ct- 
£=r.‘,  from  its  seizing" -the  garments  of  pas- 
sengers.) The  herb  clotbur,  or  burdock. 
The  systematic  name  forthe  bardana.  See 
Bardana. 

Arctura.  (From  arcto,  to  straiten.) 
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An  inflammation  of  the  finger,  or  toe,  from 
a curvature  of  the  nail. 

Arcualia.  (From  arcus , a bow.)  Ar- 
en alts.  The  sutura  coronalis  is  so  named, 
from  its  bow-like  shape  ; and,  for  the  same 
reason,  the  bones  of  the  sinciput  are  called 
arcualia  ossia.  Bartholin. 

Arcuatio.  (From  arcus , a bow.)  A 
gibbosity  of  the  fore-parts,  with  a curva- 
tion  of  the  sternum  of  the  tibia,  or  dorsal 
vertebrae.  Avicenna. 

Arcul.®.  (A  dim.  of  area,  a chest.) 
The  orbits  or  sockets  of  the  eyes. 

Ardas.  (From  afivw,  to  defile.)  Filth, 
excrement,  or  refuse.  Hippocrates. 

Ardent  Spirit.  See  Alkokol. 

Ardor  febrilis.  Feverish  heat. 

Ardor  urines.  Dysuria.  Scalding  of 
the  urine.  Difficulty  and  pain  in  making 
water,  attended  with  a sense  of  heat  in  the 
urethra.  It  is  a symptom  of  gonorrhsea, 
and  some  other  affections. 

Ardor  ventriculi.  Heartburn. 

Area.  An  empty  space.  That  kind  of 
baldness  where  the  crown  of  the  head  is 
left  naked,  like  the  tonsure  of  a monk. 

Areca  indica.  An  inferior  kind  of 
nutmeg. 

Aregon.  (From  agnyw,  to  help.)  A 
resolvent  ointment ; so  called  from  its  valu- 
able qualities. 

Aremaros.  Cinnabar. 

Arena.  Sand,  or  gravel. 

Arenamee.  (From  arena,  sand;  so 
called  because  it  was  said  to  be  procured 
from  sandy  places.)  Arenamen.  Bole-arme- 
nia. 

Arenatio.  (From  arena,  sand.)  Sabu- 
ration,  or  the  sprinkling  of  hot  sand  upon 
the  bodies  of  patients.  Andr.  Baccius  de 
Therm. 

Arentes.  (From  areo,  to  dry  up.)  A 
sort  of  antient  cupping-glasses,  used  with- 
out scarifying. 

AREOLA.  (A  dim.  of  area,  a void 
space.)  A small  brown  circle,  which  sur- 
rounds the  nipples  of  females.  During  and 
after  pregnancy,  it  becomes  considerably 
larger. 

Arete,  (a^tw,  virtue.)  Hippocrates 
uses  this  word  to  mean  corporeal  or  mental 
vigour. 

Aret^enoides.  See  Arytcenoides. 

Areus.  A pessary,  invented  by  jEgi- 
neta. 

Arfar.  Arsag.  Arsenic.  Ruland,&cc. 

Argal.  Algol.  Cr*de tartar,  in  the  state 
in  which  it  is  taken  from  the  inside  of  wine- 
vessels,  is  known  in  the  shops  by  this 
name. 

Argasyleis*  (From  agy.o?,  a serpent ; 
which  it  is  said  to  resemble.)  The  plant 
which  was  supposed  to  produce  gum-am- 
moniac. 

Argema.  (From  white.)  Argcmon. 
A small  white  ulcer  of  the  globe  of  the  eye. 
Brotianus , Galen , &c. 


Argenti  nitras.  See  NUras  argenti. 

Argentuivj.  Silver.  See  Silver. 

Argentum  nitratum.  See  Nitras  ar- 
genti. 

Argentum  vivum.  It  was  formerly, 
by  some,  called  argentum  mobile,  and  ar- 
gentum fusmn.  See  Hydrargyrus. 

Arges.  (From  agy:q,  white.)  A ser- 
pent, with  a whitish  skin,  deemed  by  Hip* 
pocratqs  exceedingly  venomous. 

Argilla.  (From  a^yog,  white.)  White 
clay  ; argil ; potter’s  earth, 

Argilla  vitriolata.  Alum. 

Argyritis.  (From  a^yv^oq,  silver.)  Li- 
tharge, or  spume  of  silver.  A kind  of  earth 
was  formerly  so  named,  which  is  taken 
from  silver  mines,  and  is  bespangled  witli 
many  particles  of  silver. 

Argyrocome.  (From  a^yv^oq,  silver, 
and  hair.)  A sort  of  cudweed,  or 

gnaphalium,  was  so  named,  from  its  white 
silvery  floscules. 

Argyrolibanos.  The  white  olibanum. 

Argyrophora.  An  antidote,  in  the 
composition  of  which  there  is  silver. 

Argyrotrophema.  (From  agyoq, 
white,  and  food.)  A white  cooling 

food,  made  with  milk.  Milk  diet.  Galen. 

Arheumatistos.  (From  a,  neg.  and 
psv/jtuTi^w,  to  be  afflicted  with  rheums.)  Not 
being  afflicted  with  gouty  rheums. 

Aricymon.  (From  a^a,  and  w,  to  be 
quickly  impregnated.)  A woman  who  con- 
ceives quickly  and  often. 

Aristaltirea.  (From  a^iq-oq,  best,  and 
a^Sctia,  the  althma.)  Althaea,  or  common 
marsh-mallow. 

ARISTGLOCHIA.  (From  agurloe,  good, 
and  Xop^tcc.,  or  sia,  parturition ; so  called 
because  it  was  supposed  to  be  of  sovereign 
use  in  disorders  incident  to  child-birth.) 
1 . The  name  of  a genHS  of  plants  in  the 
Li  unman  system.  Class,  Gynandria.  Or- 
der, Hfxmdria.  Birthwort. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the.  long- 
rooted  birthwort. 

Arista  lochia  longa  of  Linnaeus  : — foliis 
cordatis,  petiolatis , integerrimis,  ohtusiuscu- 
lis  ; cattle  infirmo,  Jioribus  solitariis.  The 
root  of  this  plant  only  is  in  use  ; it  posseses 
a somewhat  aromatic  smell,  and  a warm 
bitterish  taste,  accompanied  with  a slight 
degree  of  pungency.  The  virtues  ascribed 
to  this  root  by  the  antients  were  very  con- 
siderable ; and  it  was  frequently  employed 
in  various  diseases,  but  particularly  in  pro- 
moting the  discharge  of  the  lochia ; lienee 
its  name.  It  is  now  very  rarely  used,  ex- 
cept in  gouty  affections,  as  an  aromatic  sti- 
mulant. 

ARISTOLOCFUA  ANGUICIDA. 
Snake-killing  birthwort. 

Aristolochia:— foliis  cordatis,  acuminatis ; 
caule  volubili,  fruticoso  ; pedunculw  solita- 
riis ; stipulis  cordatis,  of  Linnaeus.  The 
jhice  of  the  root  of  this  plant  has  the 
property  of  stupifying  serpent^  that  they 
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may  be  handled  with  impunity.  One  or 
two  drops  are  sufficient ; ami  if  more  be 
dropt  into  the  mouth,  they  become  con- 
vulsed. So  ungrateful  is  the  smell  of  the  root 
to  those  reptiles,  that  it  is  said  they  imme- 
diately turn  from  it.  The  juice  is  also  es- 
teemed as  a preventive  against  the  effects 
usually  produced  by  the  bite  of  venomous 
serpents. 

Aristolohia  clematitis.  ( Clemali - 
tis,  from  a tendril  ; from  its 

climbing  np  trees,  or  any  thing  it  can  fas- 
ten upon  with  its  tendrils.)  The  systematic 
name  of  the  Aristolochia  vulgaris  of  some 
pharmacopoeias.  See  Aristolochia  vulgaris. 

Aristolochia  fabacea.  The  root  of 
this  plant,  Fumaria  bulbosa  of  Linnaeus  : — • 
caule  simplici , hractds  longitudine  florum  ; 
was  formerly  given  to  restore  suppressed 
menses,  and  as  an  anthelmintic. 

Aristolochia  longa.  The  systema- 
tic name  for  the  aristolochia  of  our  phar- 
macopoeias. See  Aristolochia. 

Aristolochia  rotunda.  The  root 
of  this  species  of  birthwort,  Aristolochia 
rotunda  of  Linnaeus  : — foliis  cordatis,  subses- 
silibus , obtusis  ; caule  infirmo  ; fioribus  sofa 
tariis  ; is  used  indiscriminately  with  that  of 
the  aristolochia  longa.  See  Aristolochia. 

Aristolochia  serpentaria.  The 
systematic  name  for  the  Serpentaria  virgini- 
ana  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  See  Serpentaria 
virginiana . 

Aristolochia  tenuis.  See  Aristolo- 
chia vulgaris. 

Aristolochia  trilobata.  Three- 
lobed  birthwort.  The  root,  and  every  part 
of  this  plant,  Aristolochia  trilobata  of  Lin- 
naeus:— foliis  trilobis,  caule  volubili,  fioribus 
maximis ; is  diuretic,  and  is  employed  in 
Ameiica  against  the  bite  of  serpents. 

ARISTOLOCHIA  VULGARIS.  Aristo- 
lochia tenuis.  An  extract  is  ordered  from 
this  species,  Aristolochia  clematitis  of  Lin- 
naeus : — foliis  cordatis ; caule  credo  ; fiori- 
bus axillaribus  confertis ; by  the  Wirtem- 
berg  Pharmacopoeia,  and  the  plant  is  re- 
tained in  that  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  esteemed 
as  possessing  antipodagiic  virtues. 

Aristophaneion.  (From  Aristophanes , 
its  inventor.)  The  name  of  an  antient 
emollient  plaister,  composed  of  wax,  or 
pitch.  Gorrceus. 

Armatura.  Hardness.  The  amnios 
or  internal  membrane  which  surrounds  the 
foetus, 

Arme.  (From  to  adapt.)  A junc- 
tion of  the  lips  of  wounds  ; also  the  joining 
of  the  sutures  of  the  head. 

Armilla.  (Dim.  of  armus , the  arm.) 
The  round  ligaments  which  confines  the 
tendons  of  the  carpus. 

Armoracia.  (From  Armorica,  the 
country  whence  it  was  brought.)  See 
Raphunus  rusticanus. 

armoracue  radix.  Horse-radish  root. 
Aee  Haphcmus  rusticanus. 


ARNICA,  (a^vuw  : flora.  « a lamb , 
because  of  the  likeness  of  the  leaf  of  this 
plant  to  the  coat  of  the  Iamb.)  LeopardV 
banc.  Arnica. 

1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnsean  system.  Class,  Syngenesia.  Or- 
der, Polygatnia  superfiuq. 

Z.  The  pharmacopodal  name  of  the 
Doronicum  Germanicum.  Mountain  arnica. 
Arnica  montana  of  Linnaeus  -.—foliis  oratis 
integris ; caulinis  geminis  oppositis.  The 
flowers  of  this  plant  are  very  generally  em- 
ployed on  the  Continent.  Of  the  advantages 
derived  from  their  use,  in  paralytic  and  other 
affections,  depending  upon  a want  of  ner- 
vous energy,  there  are  several  proofs  ; and 
their  extraordinary  virtues,  as  a febrifuge 
and  antiseptic,  have  been  highly  extolled 
by  Dr.  Collin,  of  Vienna.  Much  caution 
is  necessary  in  regulating  the  dose,  as  it  is 
a medicine  very  apt  to  produce  vomiting 
and  much  uneasiness  of  the  stomach. 

Arnica  Montana.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  arnica  of  the  pharmacopoeias. 
See  Arnica. 

Arnica  Suedensis.  See  Comjza  media. 

Arnotto,  (Spanish.)  A curious  shrub 
in  Jamaica,  the  seeds  of  which  are  covered 
with  a kind  of  wax,  from  which  is  made  the 
Spanish  arnotto. 

AROMA.  (From  aga,  intensely,  and 
to  smell.)  Spiritus  rector.  Each  plant 
has  its  characteristic  smell.  This  odorant 
principle  is  called,  by  the  moderns,  aroma. 
Water  charged  with  aroma,  is  called  the 
distilled  water  of  the  substance  made  use 
of ; thus  lavender  and  peppermint  waters 
are  water  impregnated  with  the  aroma  of 
the  lavender  and  peppermint. 

Aromaticus  cortex.  A name  for 
canella  alba. 

AROMATICS.  ( Aromatica , sc.  medi* 
camenta  ; from  a^coput,  an  odour.)  A term 
applied  to  all  medic  ines  which  have  a 
grateful  spicy  scent,  and  an  agreeable 
pungent  taste,  as  cinnamon  bark,  car- 
damoms, &c.  Their  peculiar  flavour  ap- 
pears to  reside  in  their  essential  oil,  and 
arises  in  distillation  either  with  water  or 
spirit. 

Aromatopola.  (From  apMp.ct,  an  odour, 
and  nxrw\iM,  to  sell.)  A druggist  a vender 
of  drugs  and  spieeries. 

Arquebusade.  (A  French  w'ord,  im- 
plying good  for  a gun  shot  tpound.)  Aqua 
sclopetaria.  Aqua  vainer  aria.  Aqua  cata- 
pult arum.  The  name  of  a spirituous  water, 
distilled  from  a farrago  of  aromatic 
plants. 

Arrack.  A spirituous  liquor  distilled 
from  rice,  and  drank,  in  the  rice,  countries, 
as  we  do  brandy  in  this  Island.  Its  effects 
on  the  animal  oeconomy  are  the  same. 

Arraphus.  (From  a,  priv*  and §««}»],,  a 
suture.)  Without  suture.  It  is  applied  to 
the  cranium  when  naturally  without  sutures, 

Arr*L4£a,  (From  a,  nog.  and 
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flow.)  The  suppression  of  any  natural  flux, 
as  the  menses,  &c. 

Arrowhead.  The  roots  of  this  plant, 
Sagittaria  sagiitifolia  of  Linnseus,  are  said 
to  he  esculent,  but  it  must  be  in  times  of 
very  great  scarcity. 

Arrow-root.  Indian  arrow-root.  See 
Maranta. 

Arsenias.  (From  arsenicum,  arsenic.) 
An  arseniate  or  arsenical  salt.  A salt 
formed  by  a combination  of  arsenic  acid 
with  different  bases,  as  arseniate  of  ammo- 
nia, which  is  produced  by  the  union  of  am- 
monia with  arsenic  acid.  The  only  one  used 
in  medicine  is  the  arseniate  of  potash.  See 
Liquor  arsenicalis. 

Arsenic.  £From  the  Arabic  term  Arsa- 
nek ; or  from  aperw,  for  aegyv,  masculus  ; 
from  its  strong  and  deadly  powers.)  Arse- 
nicum crystallinum,  risagallum , aquala, 
arfar,  aquila,  zarnidc,  artanecl These  names 
were  all  formerly  applied  to  white  arse- 
nic. 

Arsenic  is  ametal scattered,  in  great  abun- 
dance, over  the  mineral  kingdom.  It  is  found 
in  black  heavy  masses  of  little  brilliancy, 
called  native*  arsenic , (testaceous  arsenic.) 
This  exists  in  different  parts  of  Germany. 
Mineralized  by  sulphur,  it  forms  sulphurized 
arsenic , or  orpiment.  This  mineral  is  met 
with  in  Italy,  about  Mount  Vesuvius. — 
There  are  two  varieties  of  this  ore,  which 
differ  from  each  other  in  colour,  occasioned 
by  the  different  proportions  of  its  compo- 
nent parts.  The  one  is  called  yellow  sul- 
phurized arsenic , or  orpiment;  the  other, 
red  sulphurized  arsenic,  or  realgar,  ( ruby  ar- 
senic) ; both  are  met  with  in  Hungary  and 
different  parts  of  Germany.  The  colour  of 
the  first  ore  is  a lemon  yellow,  inclining 
sometimes  to  a green ; the  colour  of  the 
latter  is  a ruby  red  ; it  is  more  transparent 
than  the  former,  and  found  in  compact 
solid  masses,  sometimes  crystallized  in 
bright  needles.  Arsenic  united  to  oxigen, 
constitutes  the  ore  called  native  oxid  of  ar- 
senic. This  ore  is  scarce ; it  is  generally 
found  of  an  earthy  appearance,  or  as  an  ef- 
florescence, coating  native,  or  metallic  arse- 
nic ; its  colour  is  a whitish  grey  ; it  is  rare- 
ly met  with  crystallized.  Arsenic  exists 
likewise  alloyed  with  cobalt,  antimony,  tin, 
copper,  lead,  and  various  other  metals. 

Properties. — Arsenic  is  a brittle  metal, 
and  in  flic  recent  fracture, of  alively  bright 
colour,  between  tin-white  and  lead-grey; 
but,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  it  soon  loses 
its  metallic  lustre,  and  turns  prismatic, 
dull,  and  at  last  black.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  between  8.310  and  5.763  according  to  its 
texture.  Its  hardness  surpasses  that  of 
copper ; but  its  ductility  is  so  little,  and  its 
brittleness  so  great,  that  it  is  readily  con- 
verted into  a powder  by  the  hammer.  It 
is  entirely  volatilized  when  heated  to  356° 
Falir.  It  sublimes  in  close  vessels,  and  then 
crystallizes  in  tetrahedra,  or  octahedra. 


When  heated  with  the  access,  of  air,  it  emits 
a strong  smell  of  garlic,  and  burns  with  a 
blueish  white  flame.  It  combines  with  sul- 
phur by  fusion.  It  unites  to  phosphorus, 
and  combines  .with  most  of  the  metals.  It 
gives  a white  colour  to  copper,  and  renders 
many  of  the  ductile  metals  brittle.  When 
mixed  with  hyper-oxigenated  muriate  of 
potash,  it  detonates  strongly  by  the  stroke 
of  a hammer.  It  is  soluble  in  hydrogen  gas 
by  heat.  It  does  not  decompose  water 
alone.  It  decomposes  sulphuric  acid  by 
beat.  The  nitric  and  nitrous  acids  oxidate 
it  rapidly.  The  muriatic  acid  attacks  it 
with  heat.  The  oxigenated  muriatic  acid, 
when  iii  a gaseous  state,  inflames  it  iu-tant- 
ly.  It  is  nearly  unalterable  by  the  fluoric, 
boracic,  phosphoric,  and  carbonic  acids.  It 
unites  with  alkaline  sulphurets,  and  hydro- 
sulphurets.  It  is  a deadly  poison. 

Method  of  obtaining  Arsenic. — In  order 
to  obtain  metallic  arsenic,  mix  two  parts  of 
the  white  oxid  of  arsenic  of  commerce, 
with  one  of  black  flux  (obtained  by  deto- 
nating one  part  of  nitrate  of  potash  w ith  two 
of  acidulous  tartrite  of  potash),  and  put  the 
mixture  into  a crucible,  or  melting  pot. 
Invert  over  this,  another  crucible,  lute  the 
two  together  with  a little  clay  and  sand, 
and  apply  gradually  a red  heat  to  the  lower 
one.  The  oxid  of  arsenic  will  he  rd&uced, 
and  be  found  lining  the  upper  erwume  in 
small  crystals  of  a metallic  brilliancy. 

The  charcoal  of  the  black  flux  takes  in 
this  process  the  oxigen  from  the  white  oxid, 
and  forms  carbonic  acid  gas ; which  flies  off' 
during  the  process,  and  the  oxid  becomes 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  This  reduc- 
tion of  the  oxid  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
alkali  of  the  flux. 

Remark. — In  order  to  obtain  arsenic  in  a 
state  of  absolute  purity,  the  metal  before 
obtained  must  be  reduced  to  powder,  dis- 
solved by  heat  in  nitro-muriatie  acid,  and 
then  precipitated  by  immersing  into  the  so- 
lution a plate  of  zinc.  The  arsenic  is  thus 
precipitated  in  a fine  powder,  and  may 
be  reduced  to  its  metallic  state,  by  ex- 
posing it  in  a covered  crucible  to  a mode- 
rate heat. 

If  it  be  kept  under  water,  its  metallic 
brilliancy  may  be  preserved.  This  effect 
is  still  better  produced  by  alkohol. 

Arsenic  and  its  various  preparations  are 
the  most  active  of  all  poisons.  A nausea, 
sickness,  and  reaching,  commonly  ensue  in 
half  an  hour  after  taking  it,  followed  by 
violent  vomitings,  hiccups,  and  pains  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels ; convulsions,  and 
palsies  of  the  limbs  presently  succeed,  with 
intense  heats,  cold  sweats,  palpitations  of 
the  heart,  extreme  anxiety,  prostration  of 
strength,  thirst  and  dryness  of  the  mouth 
and  throat ; loss  of  reason,  and  at  last 
death.  If  the  quantity  taken  has  been 
considerable,  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
are  often  found,  upon  dissection,  corroded, 
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or  perforated;  and  the  blood  is  fluid, 
though  in  general  the  patient  expires  before 
the  action  of  the  poison  has  proceeded  to 
such  a length.  After  death,  the  body  runs 
into  sudden  putrefaction.  When  the  quan- 
tity taken  does  not  prove  fatal,  it  occasions 
tremors,  palsies,  or  lingering  hectics,  and  in 
the  «nd  death.  To  detect  the  presence  of 
arsenic,  whether  taken  by  design,  the  wick- 
edness of  others,  or  imprudence,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  throw  on  live  coals,  the  contents 
of  the  stomach,  when  a garlicky  smell  is  im- 
mediately obvious.  On  polished  copper, 
if  heated  between  its  plates,  a white  spot 
is  impressed,  or  in  close  vessels,  the  arsenic 
itself  will  be  found  sublimed  in  the  upper 
parts.  In  the  stomach,  however,  there  are 
many  substances,  which  may  resemble  or 
disguise  the  smell  of  arsenic,  especially  if 
the  arsenic  be  in  small  quantities.  We  are 
therefore  advised  by  Hahneman,  to  boil  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  of  the  person  sup- 
posed to  be  destroyed  by  this  poison,  in  a 
large  quantity  of  river  water  ; to  add  to  one- 
third  of  the  filtered  liquor,  hot  and  limpid 
lime-water ; to  another  third,  Water  satu- 
rated with  hepatic  gas ; and  to  the  re- 
mainder, a solution  of  copper,  in  pure  aqua 
ammonia1.  Each  fluid  is  rendered  turbid, 
if  the  suspected  contents  contain  arsenic, 
and  the  sediment,  thrown  on  live  coals, 
emits  the  odour  of  garlic.  The  sediment  of 
the  lime-water  is  again  dissolved  by  a re- 
cent solution  of  arsenic ; the  orange-colour- 
ed sediment,  from  the  hepatic  gas  thrown 
on  the  coals,  takes  tire,  and  the  smell  of 
sulphur  is  observed  previous  to  that  of  the 
garlic  ; while  the  yellow-green  sediment  of 
the  copper  is  soluble  in  pure  ammonia,  and 
acids  of  every  kind.  Arsenic,  however,  is 
a valuable  internal  remedy,  in  its  appro- 
priate dose,  viz.  about  one-eighteenth  part 
of  a grain.  See  Liquor  arsenicalis. 

ARSENIOUS  ACID.  White  arsenic. 

* Oxid  of  arsenic.  The  earliest  chemists 
were  embarrassed  in  the  determination  of 
the  nature  of  the  poisonous  white  sub- 
stance known  in  commerce  by  the  name 
of  while  arsenic.  Subsequent  experiments 
have  shewn  that  this  substance  is  metallic 
arsenic  oxigenated  in  the  first  degree.  The 
name  of  arsenious  acid  is  therefore  given 
to  it.  It  is  sometimes  found  in  nature  in 
sublimed  crystals,  in  volcanoes ; and  in 
masses,  or  in  stalactites  among  the  ores  of 
arsenic,  cobalt,  bismuth,  and  nickel. 

It  possesses  a weak  sub-acid  taste,  which 
slowly  nanifests  itself.  Though  of  but  a 
feeble  acidity,  it  sensibly  reddens  the  tinc- 
ture of  cabbage  and  litmus.  If  placed  on 
burning  coals,  or  on  a red-hot  iron,  it  is 
volatilized  in  the  form  of  a white  vapour, 
which  has  a strong  smell  of  garlic.  It  is 
slightly  soluble  in  water.  With  phosphoric 
and  boracic  acids  it  fuses  into  glass.  It  de- 
composes the  nitrates  and  the  super-oxige- 
nated  muriate  of  potash.  It  unites  with 


many  of  the  earths  and  alkalies,  and  formi 
saline  compounds. 

Methods  of  obtaining  Arsenious  Acid. — • 
1.  Pulverize  arsenic,  and  put  as  much  of  it 
into  a Florence  flask  as  will  fill  it  about  one 
half,  or  less.  Introduce  a little  tow,  or 
cotton,  into  the  neck  of  the  flask,  and  ap- 
ply the  heat  of  a lamp.  A dense  white 
smoke  will  be  formed,  and  become  preci- 
pitated on  the  internal  sides  of  the  flask. 
If  the  process  be  kept  up  till  all  the  arse- 
nic be  oxidated,  (which  may  be  known  by 
introducing  a wire  into  the  flask  for  a mo- 
ment, which  will  become  covered  with  a 
white  crust,  if  the  sublimation  be  not  com- 
pleted,) and  the  heat  be  then  gradually 
augmented,  the  sublimed  arsenious  acid 
undergoes  a sort  of  fusion, *and  an  opake 
white  mass,  similar  to  that  met  with  in 
commerce,  is  obtained. 

2.  The  ars^pious  acid  of  the  shops  (os? 
white  arsenic)  is  chiefly  obtained  from  ar- 
senical ores  of  cobalt.  These  ores  are 
thrown  into  a furnace,  resembling  a baker’s 
oven,  with  a long  flue,  or  chimney,  either 
horizontal  of  winding,  into  which  the  fumes 
pass,  and  are'  condensed  into  a greyish  or 
blackish  powder.  This  is  refined  by  a se- 
cond sublimation,  in  close  vessels,  with  a 
little  alkali  to  arrest  the.  impurities.  As 
the  heat  is  considerable,  it  melts  the  sub- 
limed arsenious  acid  into  those  opake  crys- 
talline masses  which  are  known  in  com- 
merce, by  the  name  of  white  arsenic. 

Arsenious  acid,  united  with  different 
bases,  forms  salts  called  arsenites. 

ARSENIC  ACID.  This  is  arsenic  fully 
oxigenated.  It  is  always  a product  of  art. 

It  is  capable  of  existing  in  the  solid  state. 
It  appears  in  the  form  of  a white  pulveru* 
lent  matter.  It  attracts  humidity  from  the 
air.  It  is  soluble  in  water.  The  solution 
possesses  a considerable  acid  taste.  It  may 
be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  even  con- 
verted into  glass.  It  is  decomposable  by 
all  combustible  bodies,  and  by  many  oxids. 
It  is  soluble  in  some  acids,  but  without 
change,  or  intimate  combination. 

Method  of  obtaining  Arsenic  Acid. — Take 
two  ounces  of  white  arsenic  in  powder,  and 
put  it  into  a tubulated  retort;  pour  on  it  six 
or  seven  ounces  of  muriatic  acid,  and  apply 
the  heat  of  a lamp  until  the  arsenious  acid 
is  dissolved.  Then  add  three  or  four  ounces 
of  nitric  acid,  and  heat  it  again  gradually. 
An  intestine  motion  now  takes  place,  and 
much  red  vapour,  or  nitrous  gas,  is  extri- 
cated. As  soon  as  in  the  progress  of  the 
operation,  the  red  vapours  have  ceased,  an 
ounce  of  finely  powdered  arsenious  acid  is 
to  be  again  added,  and  the  solution  effect- 
ed as  before,  by  a gentle  ebullition ; to 
this  two  ounces  of  nitric  acid  must  be  add- 
ed, which  will  produce  a second  efferves- 
cence and  discharge  of  red  vapours:  the 
distillation  must  now  be  continued  to  dry- 
ness, and  the  fire  must  be  urged  toward| 
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the  end,  to  such  a degree,  as  to  make  the 
-residual  mass  thoroughly  red-hot.  This  mass 
is  arsenic  acid,  which  may  either  be  pre- 
served in  that  form,  or  be  dissolved  in 
boiling  distilled  water. 

Arsenic  acid,  united  to  different  bases, 
forms  saline  compounds,  called  arse- 
niates.  The  only  one  used  in  medicine 
is  the  arseniaie  of  potash.  See  Liquor  ar - 
senicalis. 

Arsenici  osydum  prjeparatum. 
Prepared  arsenious  acid.  It  is  sometimes 
•used  as  a caustic. 

Arsenicum  album.  White  arsenic. 
Rat’s-bane.  See  Arsenious  acid. 

Arsenical  caustic.  A species  of 
caustic  said  to  possess  useful  properties,  in- 
dependent of  those  of  destroying  morbid 
parts  to  which  it  is  applied.  It  is  composed 
of  two  parts  of  levigated  antimony  to  one 
.of  white  arsenic.  This  is  the  caustic  so  ex- 
tensively employed  under  the  name  of  arse- 
nical caustic,  by  the  late  Mr.  Justamons,  in 
•his  treatment  of  cancers. 

Arsenical  solution.  See  Liquor  arsenicalis. 

ARTEMISIA.  (From  a queen  of  that 
name,  who  first  /used  it;  or  from  Agr^oa;, 
Diana ; because  it  was  formerly  used  in 
the  diseases  of  women,  over  whom  she  pre- 
sided.) The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Syhgmesia, 
Order,  Polygamia  superflua.  Mug  wort. 

Artemisia  abrotanum.  The  syste- 
matic name  for  the  abrotanum  of  the  phar- 
macopoeias. See  Abrotanum. 

Artemisia  absynthium.  The  syste- 
matic name  for  the  Absynthium  vulgare  of 
the  pharmacopoeias.  See  Absynthium  vulgare. 

Artemisia  Judiaca.  The  systematic 
iiame  for  the  Santonicum  of  the  pharmaco- 
poeias. See  Santonicum. 

Artemisia  maritima.  The  systema- 
tic name  for  the  Absynthium  maritimum  of 
the  pharmacopoeias.  See  Absynthium  mari- 
timum. 

Artemisia  pontica.  The  systematic 
aaame  for  the  Absynthium  ponticum.  See 
Absynthium  Ponticum. 

Artemisia  rupestris.  The  systema- 
tic name  for  the  genipi  album  of  the  pharma- 
copoeias. See  Genipi  album. 

ARTEMISIA  VULGARIS.  Miigwort 
This  plant,  Artemisia , foliis  pinnatifidis , 
.planis,  incisis,  subtus  tomentosis 9 racemis 
simplichnis  recurvatis  fioribus  radio  quin- 
qnefloroai  Linnaeus,  is  slightly  bitter,  and, 
although  in  high  esteem  in  former  days,  is 
now  almost  wholly  forgotten.  By  beating 
and  rubbing  the  dried  tops  of  this  plant, 
the  Japanese  prepare  a soft  substance, 
which  they  call  moxa.  See  Moxa. 

Artemonium.  (From  Artemon,  its  in- 
ventor.) A collyrium,  or  wash  for  the  eyes. 
ARTERIA.  See  Artery. 

Arteriaca.  (From  agrufia,  an  artery.) 
Medicines  formerly  used  against  disordpis 
jthe  aspera  artena. 


Arteri.43  ADiposiE.  The  arteries 
which  secrete  the  fat  about  the  kidneys 
are  so  called.  They  are  branches  of  the 
capsular  and  diaphragmatic,  renal,  and  sper- 
matic arteties. 

Arteria  vemos.e.  The  four  pulmo- 
nary veins  were  so  called  by  the  antients. 

Arteriosus  ductus.  See  Ductus  ar- 
teriosus. 

ARTERIOTOMY.  (From  afl vgia,  ap 
artery,  and  te (mco,  to  cut.)  The  opening  of 
an  artery.  This  operation  is  only  perform- 
ed on  the  temporal  artery. 

ARTERY.  (From  a.n%,  air,  and 
to  keep  ; so  called  because  the  antients 
supposed  that  only  air  was  contained  in 
them.)  Arteria.  Arteries  are  membranous 
pulsating  canals,  which  gradually  become 
less  as  they  proceed  from  the  heart.  They 
are  composed  of  three  membranes  ; a com- 
mon, or  external ; a muscular ; and  an  in- 
ternal one,  which  is  very  smooth.  They 
originate  from  the  heart;  the  pulmonary  ar- 
tery from  the  right  ventricle,  and  the  aorta 
from  the  left;  the  other  arteries  are  all 
brandies  of  the  aorta.  Their  termination 
is  either  in  the  veins,  or  in  capillary  exha- 
ling vessels,  or  they  anastomose  with  one 
another.  It  is  by  their  means  that  the  blood 
is  carried  from  the  heart  to  every,  part  of 
the  body,  for  nutrition,  preservation  of 
life,  generation  of  heat,  arid  the  se- 
cretion of  the  different  fluids.  The  action 
of  the  arteries,  called  the  pulse,  corre- 
sponds with  that  of  the  heart,  and  is  effected 
by  the  contraction  of  their  muscular,  and 
great  elasticity  of  their  innermost,  coat. 

A Table  of  the  Arteries. 

AIL  the  arteries  originate  from  the  pul- 
monary 'artery  and  the  aorta. 

The  pulmonary  artery  emerges  from  the 
right  ventricle  - of  the  heart,  soon  divides 
into  a right  and  left  branch,  which  are  dis- 
tributed by  innumerable  branches  through 
the  lungs.  " ^ 

The  aorta  arises  fron^  the  left  ventricle 
of  the  heart,  and  supphg&every  part  of  ths 
body  with  blood,  in  the  following  order  ; 

a.  If  first  forms  an  arch  ; 

■ b.  It  then  descends  along  the  spine,  and 

e.  It  divides  into  the  two  iliacs. 

a.  The  arch  of  the  aorta  give^  off 
three  branches.  " 

I.  The  arteria  innominata , w hich  divides 
into  the  right  carotid  and  right  subclavian . 

II.  The  left  carotid. 

III.  The  left  subclavian. 

I.  The  carotids  are  divided  into  external 
and  internal. 

The  external  carotids  give  off 

1.  The  thyroid , 

2.  The  lingual , 

3.  The  labial, 

4.  The  inferior  pharyngeal f 

5.  The  occipital, 

6.  The  posterior  auris, 

7.  The  internal  maxillary .9  from  which  the 
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spinous  artery  of  the  dura  mater , the  lower 
maxillary,  and  several  branches  about  the 
palate  and  orbit  arise, 

8.  The  temporal. 

The  internal  carotid  affords 

1.  The  ophthalmic, 

2.  The  middle  cerebral, 

3.  The  communicans,  which  inosculates  with 
the  vertebral. 

II.  The  subdavians  give  off  the  following 
branches : 

1.  The  internal  mammary,  from  which  the 
thymic,  comes  phrenici,  pericardiac,  and 
phrenico-pericardiac  arteries  arise, 

2.  The  inferior  thyroid,  which  gives  off  the 
tracheal,  ^ascending  thyroid,  and  trans- 
versalis  humeri, 

3.  The  vertebral,  which  proceeds  within  the 
vertebrae,  and  forms  within  the  cranium 
the  basilary  artery,  from  which  the  ante- 
rior cerebeUi,  the  posterior  cerebri,  and 
many  branches  about  the  brainare  given  off, 

4.  The  cervicalis  profunda, 

5.  The  cervicalis  superjicialis, 

(3.  The  superior  intercostal, 

7.  The  supra-scapular. 

As  soon  as  the  subclavian  arrives  at  the 
arm-pit,  it  is  called  the  axillary  artery ; and 
when  the  latter  reaches  the  arm,  it  is  called 
the  brachial. 

The  axillary  artery  gives  off, 

1.  Four  mammary  arteries, 

2.  The  subscapular, 

3.  The  posterior  circumflex , 

4.  The  anterior  circumflex,  which  ramify 

about  the  shoulder-joint. 

The  brachial  artery  gives  off, 

1 . Many  lateral  branches, 

2.  The  prof  unda  humeri  superior, 

3.  The  profunda  humeri  inferior, 

4.  The  great  anastomosing  artery,  which 

ramifies  about  the  elbow-joint ; 

The  brachial  artery  then  divides,  about 
the  bend  of  the  arm,  into  the  ulnar  and  ra- 
dical arteries,  which  are  ramified  to  the 
ends  of  the  fingers. 

The  ulnar  artery  gives  off, 

1.  Several  recurrent  branches, 

2.  The  common  interosseal , of  which  the 

dorsal,  ulnar,  the  palmar  is  profunda, 
the  palmary  arch,  and  the  digitals , are 
branches. 

The  radial  artery  gives  off, 

1 . The  radial  recurrent , 

2.  The  superjicialis  voice,  and  then  divides 

into  the  palmaris  profunda  and  the 
digitals. 

b.  The  DESCENDING  AORTA  gives  off, 

In  the  breast, 

1 . The  bronchial, 

2.  The  oesophageal, 

3.  The  iniercostals, 

4.  The  inferior  diaphragmatic  ; 

Within  the  abdomen, 

1.  The  cceliac,  which  divides  into  three 
branches : 

1.  The  hepatic,  from  which  are  given 


off,  before  it  reaches  the  liver, 

«c  The  duodeno-gastric,  which  sends  oft' 
the  right  gastro-epiploic  and  the 
pancreatico-duodenal, 

(3.  The  pilorica  superior  hepatica  ; 

2.  The  coronaria  ventri&uli, 

5.  The  splenic,  which  emits  the  great  and 
small  pancreatics,  the  posterior  gas- 
tric, the  left  gastro-epiploic , and  the 
rasa  brevia  ; 

2.  The  superior  mesentric , 

3.  The  emulgents , 

4.  The  spermatics, 

5.  The  inferior  mesentric, 

6.  The  lumbar  arteries, 

7 . The  middle  sacral. 

c.  The  aorta  then  bifurcates  into  the 
i li  Acs,  each  of  which  divide  into  external 
and  internal. 

The  internal  iliac,  called  also  hypogastric, 
gives  off, 

1.  The  lateral  sacrals, 

2.  The  gluteal, 

3.  The  ischiatic, 

4.  The  pudical,  from  which  the  external 

hcemorrhoidal,  the  perineal , and  the 
arteries  penis  arise, 

5.  The  obturatory. 

The  external  iliac  gives  off,  in  the  groin, 

1.  The  epigastric, 

2.  The  circumfiexa  iliaca  ; 

It  then  passes  under  Poupart’s  ligamenf, 
and  is  called  the  femoral  artery  ; and  sends 
off,  ' 1 

J.  The  prof  in  id  a, 

2.  The  ramus  anastomoticus  magnus,  which 
runs  about  the  knee-joint; 

Having  reached  the  ham,  where  it  gives 
off  some  small  branches,  it  is  termed  the 
popliteal.  It  then  divides  into  the  anteiior 
and  posterior  tibial. 

The  tibialis  antica  gives  off, 

1.  The  recurrent, 

2.  The  internal  malleolar, 

3.  The  external  malleolar, 

4.  The  tarseal , 

5.  The  metatarseal, 

6.  The  dorsales  externa  halicis. 

The  posterior  tibial  sends  off,  f 

1.  The  nutritia  tibice, 

2.  Many  small  branches, 

3.  The  internal  plantar, 

4.  The  external  plantar,  from  which  an  arch 

is  formed,  that  gives  off  the  digitals  of 
the  toes. 

Arthanita.  (From  aflos,  bread;  be- 
cause it  is  the  food  of  swine.)  The  herb 
sow-bread.  See  Cyclamen. 

Arthembolus.  (From  a<=Qgw,  a joint, 
ty&aWu,  to  impel.)  An  instrument  for  re- 
ducing luxated  bones. 

Arthritic  a.-  (From  the  gout.) 

1.  The  herb  ground-pine  ; so  called  because 
it  was  thought  good  against  gouty  disorders. 

2.  Remedies  for  the  gout. 

ARTHRITIS.  (From  «p0gov,  a joint  ; 
because  it  is  commonly  confined  to  the 
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joint.)  The  gout.  Dr.  Cullen,  in  his  No- 
sology, gives  it  the  name  of  podagra,  be- 
cause he  considers  the  foot  to  be  the  seat  of 
idiopathic  gout.  It  is  arranged  in  the  class 
pyrexia  and  order  phlegmasia,  and  is  di- 
vided into  four  species,  the  regular,  atonic, 
re  traced  ent,  and  misplaced.  Tiie  gout  is  a 
very  painful  disease,  preceded  usually  by 
flatulency  and  indigestion,  and  accompa- 
nied by  fever,  pains  in  the  joints  of  the 
hands  and  feet,  particularly  in  that  of  the 
great-toe,  and  which  returns  by  paroxysms, 
occurring  chiefly  in  the  spring  and  begin- 
ning of  winter.  The  only  disorder  for 
which  it  can  possibly  be  mistaken,  is  the 
rheumatism  ; and  cases  may  occur  wherein 
there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  making  a 
just  discrimination  : but  the  most  certain 
way  of  distinguishing  them  will  be,  to  give 
due  consideration  to  the  predisposition  in 
the  habit,  the  symptoms  which  have  pre- 
ceded, the  parts  affected,  the  recurrences 
of  the  disease,  and  its  connection  with 
other  parts  of  the  system.  Its  attacks  are 
much  confined  to  the  male  sex,  particularly 
those  of  a corpulent  habit,  and  robust  bo- 
dy ; but  every  now  and  then  we  meet  with 
instances  of  it  in  robust  females.  Those 
who  are  employed  in  constant  bodily  la- 
bour, or  who  live  much  upon  vegetable 
food,  as  likewise  those  who  make  no  use  of 
wine,  or  other  fermented  liquors,  are  sel- 
dom afflicted  with  the  gout.  The  disease 
seldom  appears  at  an  earlier  period  of  life 
than  from  five-and- thirty  to  forty ; and, 
when  it  does,  it  may  be  presumed  to  arise 
from  an  hereditary  disposition.  Indolence, 
inactivity,  and  too  free  a use  of  tartareous 
wines,  fermented  liquors,  and  animal  food, 
are  the  principal  causes  which  give  rise  to 
the  gout ; but  it  may  likewise  be  brought 
on  by  great  sensuality  and  excess  in  venery, 
intense  and  close  application  to  study,  long 
want  of  rest,  grief,  or  uneasiness  of  mind, 
exposure  to  cold,  too  free  a use  of  acidula- 
ted liquors,  a sudden  change  from  a full  to 
a spare  diet,  the  suppression  of  any  accus- 
tomed discharge,  or  by  excessive  evacua- 
tions ; and  that  it  sometimes  proceeds 
from  an  hereditary  disposition,  is  beyond 
all  doubt,  as  females  who  have  been  re- 
marked for  their  great  abstemiousness,  and 
youths  of  a tender  age,  have  been  attacked 
with  it. 

1.  Arthritis  regularise  A paroxysm  of 
regular  gout  sometimes  comes  on  sudden- 
ly, without  any  previous  warning  ; at  other 
times  it  is  preceded  by  an  unusual  coldness 
of  the  feet  and  legs,  a suppression  of  per- 
spiration in  them,  and  numbness,  or  with  a 
sense  of  prickling  along  the  whole  of  the 
lower  extremities ; and  with  these  sym- 
ptoms the  appetite  is  diminished,  the  sto- 
mach is  troubled  with  flatulency  and  indiges- 
tion, a degree  of  torpor  and  languor  is  felt 
over  the  whole  body,  great  lassitude  and 
fatigue  are  experienced  after  the  least  ex- 
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excise,  the  body  is  cojstive  and  the  urine 
pallid.  On  the  night  of  the  attack,  the 
patient  perhaps  goes  to  bed  in  tolerable 
health,  and,  after  a few  hours,  is  awaked 
by  the  severity  of  the  pain,  most  com- 
monly in  the  first  joint  of  the  great-toe ; 
sometimes,  however,  it  attacks  other  part* 
of  the  foot,  the  heel,  calf  of  the  leg,  or 
perhaps  the  whole  of  the  foot.  The  pain 
resembles  that  of  a dislocated  bone,  and 
is  attended  with  the  sensation  as  if  cold 
water  was  poured  upon  the  part ; and 
this  pain  becoming  more  violent,  is  suc- 
ceeded by  rigors  and  other  febrile  sym- 
ptoms, together  with  a severe  throbbing 
and  inflammation  in  the  part.  .Sometimes 
both  feet  become  swelled  and  inflamed,  so 
that  neither  of  them  can  be  put  to  the 
ground  j nor  can  the  patient  endure  the 
least  motion,  without  suffering  excruciating 
pain.  Towards  morning,  he  fails  asleep, 
and  a gentle  sweat  breaks  out,  and  termi- 
nates the  paroxysm,  a number  of  which 
constitutes  what  is  called  a fit  of  the  gout  ^ 
the  duration  of  the  fit  will  be  longer  or 
shorter,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the 
body  to  the  disease,  the  season  of  the  year, 
and  tiie  age  and  strength  of  the  patient. 
When  a paroxysm  has  thus  taken  place,  al- 
though there  is  an  alleviation  of  pain  at  the 
expiration  of  some  hours,  still  the  patient 
is  not  entirely  relieved  from  it ; and,  for 
some  evenings  successively,  he  has  a return 
both  of  pain  and  fever,  which  continue, 
with  more  or  less  violence,  until  morning. 
The  paroxysms,  however,  prove  usually 
more  mild  every  day,  till  at  length  the  dis- 
ease goes  off  either  by  perspiration,  urine* 
or  some  other  evacuation  ; the  parts  which 
have  been  affected  becoming  itchy,  the 
cuticle  fallipg  off  in  scales  from  them,  and 
some  slight  degree  of  lameness  remaining; 
At  first,  an  attack  of  gout  occurs,  perhaps, 
only  once  in  two  or  three  years ; it  then 
probably  comes  on  every  year,  and,  at 
length,  it  becomes  more  frequent,  and  is 
more  severe,  and  of  longer  duration,  each, 
succeeding  fit.  In  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease, various  parts  of  the  body  are  affected, 
and  translations  take  place  from  one  joint, 
or  limb,  to  another  ; and,  after  frequent 
attacks,  the  joints  lose  their  strength  and 
flexibility,  and  become  so  stiff  as  to  be  de- 
prived of  all  motion.  Concretions,  of  a 
chalky  nature,  are  likewise  formed  upon 
the  outside  of  the  joints,  and  nephritic  af- 
fections of  the  kidneys  arise  from  a depo- 
sit of  the  same  kind  of  matter  in  them, 
which,  although  fluid  at  first,  becomes  dry 
and  firm  at  last,  aid,  when  put  into  acids, 
is  perfectly  soluble. 

•l.  Arthritis  atonica.  Atonic,  gout.  It 
sometimes  happens  that,  although  a gouty 
diathesis  prevails  in  the  system,  yet,  from 
certain  causes,  no  inflammatory  affection 
of  the  joints  is  produced  ; in  which  case,  the 
stomach  becomes  particularly  affected,  and 
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the  patient  is  troubled  with  flatulency,  in- 
digestion, loss  of  appetite,  eructations, 
nausea,  vomiting,  and  severe  pains;  and 
these  affections  art  often  accompanied  with 
much  dejection  of  spirits,  and  other  hypo- 
ehondriacarsymptoins.  In  some  cases,  the 
head  is  affected  with  pain  and  giddiness, 
and  now  and  then  with  a tendency  to  apo- 
plexy ; and  in  other  cases,  the  viscera  of 
the  thorax  suffer  from  the  disease,  and  pal- 
pitations, faintings,  and  asthma  arise.  This 
is  what  is  called  atonic  gout. 

3.  Arthritis  retrograde  Retrocedent 
gout.  It  sometimes  happens  that,  after 
the  inflammation  has  occupied  a joint,  in- 
stead of  its  continuing  the  usual  time,  and 
so  going  off  gradually,  it  ceases  suddenly, 
and  is  translated  to  some  internal  part.  The 
term  of  retrocedent  gout  is  applied  to  oc- 
currences of  this  nature.  When  it  falls  on 
the  stomach,  it  occasions  nausea,  vomiting, 
anxiety,  or  great  pain ; when  ©n  the  heart, 
it  brings  on  syncope  ; when  on  the  lungs, 
it  produces  an  affecti  on  resembling  asthma  ; 
and,  when  it  occupies  the  head,  it  is  apt  to 
give  rise  to  apoplexy,  or  palsy. 

4.  Arthritis  abermns , or  misplaced 
gout,  is  when  the  gouty  diathesis,  instead 
of  producing  the  inflammatory  affection  of 
the  joints,  occasions  an  inflammatory  af- 
fection of  some  internal  part,  and  which 
appears  from  the  same  symptoms  that  at- 
tend the  inflammation  of  those  parts  from 
other  causes.  All  occurrences  of  this  na- 
ture, as  well  as  of  the  two  former,  are  to 
be  regarded  as  attacks  of  irregular  gout, 
and  are  to  be  guarded  against  as  much  as 
possible. 

Arthrocace.*  (From  afyov,  a joint.) 
An  ulcer  of  the  cavity  of  the  bone. 

ARTHRODIA.  (From  to  arti- 

culate.) A species  of  diarthrosis , or  move- 
able connexion  of  bones,  in  which  the  head 
of  one  bone  is  received  into  the  superficial 
cavity  of  another,  so  as/to  admit  of  motion 
in  every  direction,  as  the  head  of  the  hume- 
rus with  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula. 

ART1IROD  Y N I A.  (From  ap0pov,  a joint, 
amd  &!$ 'im,  pain.)  Chronic  pains  in  the  joints, 
without  pyrexia.  It  is  one  of  the  termina- 
tions of  acute  rheumatism.  See  Rheuma- 
tismus. 

ARTHROPUOSIS.  (From  afyov,  ajoint, 
and  ‘sruov,  pus.)  Artkropyosis.  A collec- 
tion of  pus  in  ajoint.  It  is,  however,  fre- 
quently applied  to  oilier  affections,  as  lum- 
bago pqoadica,  &c. 

Arthrosis.  (From  etfigom,  to  articu- 
late, or  join  together.)  Articulation, 

Artichoke.  See  Cymru. 

Artichoke,  French.  See  Cynara. 

Artichoke,  Jerusalem.  Although 
formerly  in  estimation  for  the  table,  this 
plant,  Helianthus  tuber osus  of  Linnaeus,  is 
now  neglected,  it  being  apt  to  produce  fla- 
tulency and  dyspepsia. 

Artjc Claris.  A name  given  to  a dis- 


ease which  more  immediately  infests  the 
urticuli,  or  joints.  The  morbns  articula- 
ris  is  synonymous  with  the  Greek  word 
arthritis,  and  our  gout.  A branch  of  the 
basilic  vein  is  called  articularis  vena,  be^ 
cause  it  p'asses  under  the  joint  of  the 
shoulder. 

ARTICULATION.  (From  articulus, 
ajoint.)  The  skeleton  is  composed  of  a 
great  number  of  bones,  which  are  all  so 
admirably  constructed,  and  with  so  much 
affinity  to  each  other,  that  the  extremity 
of  every  bone  is  perfectly  adjusted  to  the 
end  of  the  bone  with  w hich  it  is  connected ; 
and  this  connexion  is  termed  their  articu- 
lation. Anatomists  distinguish  three  kinds 
of  articulation  : the  first  they  name  Diar- 
throsis ; the  second,  Synarthrosis  ; and  the 
third,  Amphiarthrosis ; which  see,  under 
their  respective  heads. 

Artisccs.  (From  agro?,  bread.)  A 
troch;  so  called  because  they  are  made  like 
little  loaves. 

Artocreas.  (From  bread,  and 

{cagTro?,  fruit.)  A nourishing  food,  made  of 
bread  and  various  meats,  boiled  together. 
Galen. 

Artogala,  (From  agro?,  bread,  and 
yaXa,  milk.)  A eooling  food,  made  of 
bread  and  milk.)  A poultice. 

Artomeli.  (From  agro?,  bread,  and 
juexi,  honey.)  A cataplasm  made  of  bread 
and  honey.  Galen . 

ARUM.  (From  the  Hebrew  word  jaron , 
which  signifies  a dart,  so  named  because  its 
leaves  are  shaped  like  a dart ; or  from 
injury.) 

1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Gynandria.  Or- 
der, Polyandria.  Aram,  or  wake-robin. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the 
common  arum,  or  wake-robin. 

Arum  maculatum  of  Linnaeus: — aeaule 
foliis  hastatis  integerrimis,  spadice  clavato . 
The  root  is  the  medicinal  part  of  this  plant, 
which,  when  recent,  is  very  acrimonious  ; 
and,  upon  being  chewed,  excites  an  in- 
tolerable sensation  of  burning  and  prickling 
in  the  tongue,  which  continues  for  several 
hours.  When  cut  in  slices,  and  applied  to 
the  skin,  it  has  been  known  to  produce 
blisters.  This  acrimony,  however,  is  gra- 
dually lost  by  drying,  and  may  be  so  far 
dissipated  by  the  application  of  heat,  as 
to  leave  the  root  a bland  farinaceous  ali- 
ment. In  this  state,  it  has  been  made  in- 
to a wholesome  bread.  It  has  also  been 
prepared  as  starch.  Its  medicinal  quality, 
therefore,  resides  wholly  in  the  active  vo- 
latile matter,  and  consequently  the  pow- 
dered root  must  lose  much  of  its  power,  on 
being  long  kept.  Arum  is  certainly  a 
powerful  stimulant,  and,  by  promoting  the 
secretions,  may  be  advantageously  em- 
ployed in  cachectic  and  chlorotic  cases, 
in  rheumatic  affections,  and  in  various 
other  complaints  of  phlegmatic  and  torpid 
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constitutions  ; but  more  especially  m a 
weakened  or  relaxed  state  of  the  stomach, 
occasioned  by  the  prevalence  of  viscid  mu- 
cus. If  this  root  is  given  in  powder,  great 
care  should  be  taken  that  it  be  young  and 
newly  dried,  when  it  may  be  used  in  the 
dose  of  a scruple,  or  more,  twice  a day ; 
but  in  rheumatisms,  and  other  disorders  re- 
quiring the  full  effect  of  this  medicine,  the 
root  should  be  given  in  a recent  state  ; and, 
to  cover  the  insupportable  pungency  it  dis- 
covers on  the  tongue,  Dr.  Lewis  advises  us 
to  administer  it  in  the  form  of  emulsion, 
with  gum-arabic  and  spermaceti,  increa- 
sing the  dose  from  ten  grains  to  upwards  of 
a scruple,  three  or  four  times  a day.  In 
this  way,  it  generally  occasioned  a sensa- 
tion of  slight  warmth  about  the  stomach, 
and  afterwards,  in  the  remoter  parts,  ma- 
nifestly promoted  perspiration,  and  fre- 
quently produced  a plentiful  sweat.  Se- 
veral obstinate  rheumatic  pains  were  re- 
moved by  this  medicine.  The  loot  an- 
swers quite  as  well  as  garlic  for  cataplasms, 
to  be  applied  on  the  feet  in  deliriums.  The 
London  College,  in  their  pharmacopoeia, 
1788,  ordered  a conserve,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  half  a pound  of  the  fresh  root  to  a 
pound  and  a half  of  double  refined  sugar, 
beat  together  in  a mortar,  winch  appears 
to  be  one  of  the  best  forms  of  exhibiting 
arum,  as  its  virtues  are -destroyed  by 
i drying,  and  are  not  extracted  by  any  men- 
struum. It  may  be  given  to  adults  in  doses 
! of  a drachm. 

Arum  maculatum.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  arum  of  the  pharmacopoeias. 
See  Arum. 

ARYTjENO -EPIGLOTTIDEUS.  Li- 
nes. Albinos..  Arytano-Epiglottici  of 
Winslow.  A muscle  composed  of  a mira- 
i ber  of  fibres  running  between  the  arytae- 
i noid  cartilage  and  epiglottis.  It  pulls  the 
side  of  the  epiglottis  towards  the  external 
opening  of  the  glottis,  and  when  both  act, 
i they  pull  it  close  upon  the  glottis. 

ARYT7ENOID  CARTILAGE.  Car - 

tilago  aryteenoidea . The  name  of  two  car- 
tilages of  the  larynx.  See  Larynx. 

ARYLENOIDES.  (From  apuW,  a 
funnel,  and  shape.)  The  name  of 
some  parts,  from  their  being  funnel-shaped. 

Aryt^enoideus  major.  See  Arytoenoi- 
dens  transversus. 

Aryt^enoideus  minor.  See  Arytce * 
noideus  obliquus. 

ARYX/ENOIDEUS  OBLIQUUS.  Li- 
nes. Albinas,  and  Winslow.  Arytcenoi - 

deus  minor  of  Douglas.  A muscle  of  the 
glottis,  which  arises  from  the  base  of  one 
arytenoid  cartilage,  and  crossing  its  fellow, 
is  inserted  near  the  tip  of  the  other  ary- 
taenoid  cartilage.  It  is  a muscle  that  is 
occasionally  Wanting ; but  when  present, 
and  both  muscles  act,  their  use  is  to  pull 
the  arytenoid  cartilages  towards  each 
other. 


A RYTJENOIDEUS  TRANS' VERSUS, 
of  Lines,  Albinas)  Winslow.  Arytamoidem 
major  of  Douglas.  An  azygos,  or  single 
muscle  of  the  glottis,  that  arises  from  the 
side  of  one  arytenoid  cartilage,  from  near 
its  articulation  with  the  cricoid  to  near  its 
tip.  The  fibres  run  across,  and  are  inserted 
in  the  same  manner  into  the  other  aryte- 
noid cartilage.  Its  use  is  to  shut  the  glot- 
tis, by  bringing  the  two  arytenoid  carti- 
lages, with  their  ligaments,  nearer  to  each 
other. 

ASAFCETIDA.  (From  the  Hebrew 
word  asa,  to  heal.)  Hingiseh  of  the  Persians. 
Altiht  of  the  Arabians.  By  some  thought 
to  be  the  aiXcfnov,  vel,  otto?  of  Dios- 
corides,  Theophratus,  and  Hippocrates, 
Laser  et  laserpitian  of  the  Latins.  Assa- 
foetida  gum  resin.  The  plant  which  affords 
this  gum  resin,  is  the  Ferula  assafeetida  of 
Linngeus : — -foliis  aliernatim  sinuaiis , ohtusis . 
Class,  Pentandria.  Order,  Digynia.  It 
grows  plentifully  on  the  mountains  in  the 
provinces-of  Chorasaan  and  Laar  in  Persia. 

Ths  process  of  obtaining  it  is  as  follows  r 
the  earth  is  cleared  away  from  the  top  of 
the  roots  of  the  oldest  plants ; the  leaves 
aa*l  stalks  are  then  twisted  away,  and 
made  into  a covering,  to  screen  the  root 
from  the  sun  ; in  this  state  the  root  is  left 
for  forty  clays,  when  the  covering  is  re- 
moved, and  the  top  of  the  root  cut  otf 
transversely;  it  is  then  screened  again 
from  the  sun  for  forty-eight  hours,  when, 
the  juice  it  exudes  is  scraped  off,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  to  harden.  A second 
transverse  section  of  the  root  is  made,  and 
the  exudation  suffered  %)  continue  for 
forty-eight  hours,  and  then  scraped  off. 
In  this  manner  it  is  eight  times  repeatedly 
collected  in  a period  of  six  weeks.  The 
juice  thus  obtained  has  a bitter,  acrid, 
pungent  taste,  and  is  well  known  by  its 
peculiar  nauseous  smell,  the  strength  of 
which  is  the  surest  test  of  its  goodness. 
This  odour  is  extremely  volatile,  and  of 
course  the  drug  loses  much  of  its  efficacy 
by  keeping.  It  is  brought  to  us  in  large 
irregular  masses,  composed  of  various  little 
shining  lumps,  or  grains,  which  are  partly  of 
a whitish  colour,  partly  reddish,  and  partly 
of  a violet  hue.  Those  masses  are  ac- 
counted the  best  which  are  clear,  of  a pale 
reddish  colour,  aud  variegated  with  a great 
number  of  elegant  white  tears.  This  con- 
crete juice  consists  of  two-thirds  of  gum 
and  one-third  of  resin,  its  taste  and  smell 
residing  in  the  resinous  part.  It  yields  all 
its  virtues  to  alkohol.  Triturated  with 
water,  it  forms  a milky-like  mixture,  the 
resin  being  diffused  by  the  medium  of  the 
gum.  Distilled  with  water,  it  affords  a 
small  quantity  of  essential  oil.  It  is  the 
most  powerful  of  all  the  ftetid  gums,  and  it 
a most  valuable  remedy.  It  is  most  com- 
monly employed  in  hysteria,  hyochondri- 
asis,  some  symptoms  of  dyspepsia,  flatulent 
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colics,  and  in  most  of  those  diseases  termed 
nervous,  bat  its  chief  use  is  derived  from 
its  antispasmodic  effects ; and  it  is  thought 
to  be  the  most  powerful  remedy  we 
possess,  for  those  peculiar  convulsive  and 
spasmodic  affections,  which  often  recur  in 
the  first  of  these  diseases,  both  taken  into 
the  stomach  and  in  the  way  of  enema.  It 
is  also  recommended  as  an  emmenagogue, 
anthelmintic,  antiasthmatic,  and  anodyne. 
Dr.  Cullen  prefers  it  as  an  expectorant  to 
gum  ammoniacum.  Where  we  wish  it  to 
act  immediately  as  an  antispasmodic,  it 
should  be  used  in  a fluid  form,  as  that  of 
tincture,  from  half  a drachm  to  two 
drachms.  When  given  in  the  form  of  a pill, 
©r  triturated  with  water,  its  usual  dose  is 
from  5 to  20  grs.  When  in  the  form  of 
enema,  two  drachms  are  to  be  diffused  in 
eight  ounces  of  warm  milk  or  water.  It  is 
sometimes  applied  externally  as  a plaster 
and  stimulating  remedy,  and  is  much 
used  in  hysteria,  hypochondriasis,  dyspep- 
sia, &c. 

Asaphatum.  (From  a,  neg.  and 
clear.)  An  intercutaneous  itch,  generated 
in  the  pores,  like  worms  with  black  heads  : 
so  called  by  reason  of  their  minuteness: 
they  are  hardly  visible. 

Asaphia.  (From  «,  neg.  and 
clear.)  A defect  in  utterance  or  pronun- 
ciation. 

Asarabacca.  See  Asarum. 

Asari  folia.  Asarabacca  leaves.  The 
leaves  of  the  Asarum  Europreum.  See 
Asarum. 

ASARUM.  (From  a,  neg.  and  to 
adorn ; because  it  was  not  admitted  into 
the  antient  coronal  wreaths.)  Asarabacca. 

1,  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Dodecandria. 
Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the 
asarabacca. 

Asarum  Europceum  of  Linnaeus,  foliis 
reniformibus  obtusis  bints. 

It  is  a native  of  England,  but  not  very 
common.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are 
extremely  acrid,  and  are  occasionally  used, 
when  powdered,  as  a sternutatory.  For 
this  purpose  the  leaves,  as  being  less  acrid 
than  the  roots,  are  preferred,  and  in  mo- 
derate doses  not  exceeding  a few  grains, 
snuffed  up  the  nose  several  evenings,  pro- 
duce a pretty  large  watery  discharge,  which 
continues  for  several  days  together,  by 
which  head-ache,  tooth-ache,  ophthalmia, 
and  some  paralytic  and  soporific  com- 
plaints have  been  effectually  relieved. 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  ipecacuanha, 
the  leaves  and  root  of  this  plant  were  fre- 
quently employed  on  account  of  their 
emetic  power:  the  dose  of  the  dried  leaves 
was  20  grains  ; of  the  dried  roots  10  grains. 
As  they  were  occasionally  violent  in  their 
operation,  they  have  fallen  into  disuse. 

^Asarum  Europium.  The  systematic 
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name  of  the  asarabacca  of  the  shops.  See 
Asarum. 

Ascalonitis.  A species  of  onion. 

Ascarides.  The  plural  of  ascaris.  See 
Ascaris. 

ASCARIS.  (From  aauBMj  to  move 
about ; so  called  from  its  continued  trouble- 
some motion.)  There  are  several  kinds  of 
worms  distinguished  by  this  term  ; but 
those  which  claim  a place  here  as  belonging 
only  to  the  human  body,  are  : — 

1.  Ascaris  vermicularis , the  thread  or 
maw  tvormy  which  is  very  small  and  slen- 
der, not  exceeding  half  an  inch  in  length ; 
they  inhabit  the  rectum. 

2.  Ascaris  lumbricoides,  the  long  and  round 
worm,  which  is  a foot  in  length,  and  about 
the  breadth  of  a goose-quill. 

Ascendens  Obliques.  See  Obli - 
arms  ascendeus. 

Ascia.  An  axe  or  chisseh  A simple 
bandage  ; so  called  from  its  shape  in  posi- 
tion. Galen. 

ASCITES.  (From  a mos,  a sack,  or  bot- 
tle : so  called  from  its  bottle-like  profcube- 
rancy.)  Dropsy  of  the  belly.  A tense,  but 
scarcely  elastic,  swelling  of  the  abdomen 
from  accumulation  of  water.  Cullen  ranks 
this  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  cachexice , 
and  order  intumescentice . He  enumerates 
two  species 

1.  Ascites  abdominalis , when  the  water 
is  in  the  cavity  of  the  peritonaeum,  which  is 
known  by  the  equal  swelling  of  the  parietes 
of  the  abdomen. 

2.  Ascites  saccatus,  or  encysted  dropsy*, 
in  which  the  water  is  encysted,  as  in  the 
ovarium ; the  fluctuation  is  here  less  evi- 
dent, and  the  swelling  is  at  first  partial. 

Ascites  is  often  preceded  by  loss  of  ap- 
petite, sluggishness,  dryness  of  the  skin, 
oppression  at  the  chest,  cough,  diminution 
of  the  natural  discharge  of  urine,  and  cos- 
tiveness. Shortly  after  the  appearance  of 
these  symptoms,  a protuberance  is  per- 
cefred  in  the  hypogastrium,  which  extends 
gradually,  and  keeps  on  increasing,  until 
the  whole  abdomen  becomes  at  length  uni- 
formly ^welled  and  tense.  Tl^e  distension 
and  sense  of  weight,  although  considerable, 
vary  somewhat  according  to  the  posture  of 
the  body,  the  weight  being  felt  the  most 
on  that  side  on  which  the  patient  lies,  whilst 
at  the  same  time,  the  distension  becomes 
somewhat  less  on  the  opposite  side.  In 
general  the  practitioner  may  be  sensible  of 
the  fluctuation  of  the  water,  by  applying  his 
left  hand  on  one  side  of  the  abdomen,  and 
then  striking  on  the  other  side  with  his 
right.  In  some  cases  it  will  be  obvious  to 
the  ear.  As  the  collection  of  water  be- 
comes more  considerable,  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  is  much  increased,  the  counte- 
nance exhibits  a pale  and  bloated  appear- 
ance, an  immoderate  thirst  arises,  the  skin 
is  dry  and  parched,  aud  the  urine  is  very 
scanty,  thick,  high  coloured,  and  deposits  a 
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lateritious  sediment.  With  respect  to  the 
pulse,  it  is  variable,  being  sometimes  con- 
siderably quickened,  and  at  other  times, 
slower  than  natural.  The  principal  diffi- 
culty which  prevails  in  ascites,  is  the  being 
able  to  distinguish  with  certainty,  when  the 
water  is  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  or 
when  it  is  in  the  different  states  of  encysted 
dropsy.  To  form  a just  judgment,  we 
should  attend  to  the  following  circum- 
stances : When  the  preceding  symptoms 
give  suspicion  of  a general  hydropic  dia- 
thesis ; when  at  the  same  time,  some  de- 
gree of  dropsy  appears  in  other  parts  of 
the  body;  and  when  from  its  first  appear- 
ance the  swelling  has  been  equally  diffused 
over  the  whole  belly,  we  may  generally 
presume  that  the  water  is  in  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen.  But  when  an  ascites 
has  not  been  preceded  by  any  remarkable 
cachectic  state  of  the  system,  and  when,  at 
its  beginning,  the  tumour  and  tension  had 
appeared  in  one  part  of  the  belly  more 
than  another,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  an 
encysted  dropsy.  Even  when  the  tension 
and  tumour  of  the  beliy  have  become  gene- 
ral, yet  if  the  system  or  the  body  in  general 
appear  to  be  little  affected ; if  the  patient’s 
strength  be  little  impaired  ; if  the  appetite 
continue  pretty  entire,  and  the  natural 
sleep  be  little  interrupted ; if  the  menses 
in  females  continue  to  flow  as  usual ; if 
there  be  yet  no  anasarca,  or  though  it 
may  have  already  taken  place,  if  it  be 
still  confined  to  the  lower  extremities,  and 
there  be  no  leucophlegmatic  paleness  or 
sallow  colour  in  the  countenance  ; if  there 
be  no  fever,  nor  so  much  thirst  and  scarcity 
of  mine  as  occur  in  a more  general  affec- 
tion ; then  according  as  more  of  these  dif- 
ferent circumstances  take  place,  there  will 
be  the  stronger  grounds  for  supposing  the 
ascites  to  be  of  the  encysted  kind. 

Asef.  A pustule  like  a millet  seed. 
Asegon.  Asegen.  Asogen.  Dragon’s  blood. 
ASCLEPIAS.  (From  Asclepias,  its  dis- 
coverer ; or  from  JEsculapius , the  god  of 
medicine.)  The  herb  swallow-wort.  The 
name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna'an 
system.  Class,  Pentandria.  Order,  Digynia. 

Asclepias  vimcetoxicum.  The  sys- 
tematic name  for  the  rincetoxicum  of  the 
pharmacopoeias.  See  Vincetoxicum. 

Asclepios.  (From  Asclepias , its  in- 
ventor.) A dried  smegma  and  colly rium 
described  by  Galen. 

Ascoma.  (From  aa-y.og,  a bottle.)  The 
eminence  of  the  pubes  at  the  years  of  ma- 
turity; so  called  from  its  shape. 

Ask.  See  Fruxinus. 

Asodes.  (From  to  nauseate.)  A 
nausea  or  loathing,  or  a fever  with  much 
sense  of  heat  and  nausea.  Areheus. 
Asiaticum  balsamum.  Balm  of  Gilead. 
AS  IN  US.  The  ass.  Its  milk  is  much 
esteemed  in  medicine.  See  Asses’  m lk. 
Asintnum  lac.  Asses’ milk. 

Asit*-  (From  a,  neg.  and  e-nog,  food.) 


Asitia.  Those  are  so  called  who  take  no 
food,  for  want  of  appetite. 

Asjogam.  (Indian.)  A tree  growing 
in  Malabar  and  the  East  Indies,  whose 
juice  is  used  against  the  colic. 

Aspadialis.  A suppression  of  urine, 
from  an  imperforated  urethra. 
Aspalathum,  The  aromatic  aloe. 
Aspalatht  lignum.  See  Lignum  aloes. 
ASPARAGUS.  ( Aa-ora^ayog,  a young 
shoot,  before  it  unfolds  its  leaves.) 

1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnagan  system.  Class,  Hexandria.  Or- 
der, Monogynia.  Asparagus. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  com- 
mon sparage,  or  sparrow-grass. 

Asparagus  officinalis  of  Linnaeus.  The 
root  has  been  esteemed  as  a diuretic.  It 
is  mostly  employed  as  a food,  but  it  con- 
tains very  little  nourishment. 

Asp  Asia.  (From  a,  for  ay,a,  together, 
and  <T7ra»,  to  draw. ) A constrictive  medi- 
cine for  the  pudendum  muliebre.  Capivac. 

Aspera  arteria.  (So  called  from  the 
inequality  of  its  cartilages.)  §ee  Trachea. 

ASPERULA.  (A  diminutive  of  asper, 
the  seeds  being  rough.)  The  name  of  a ge- 
nus of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Tetrandria.  Order,  Monogynia. 
Wood  roof. 

Asperula  odorata.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  officinal  matrisylva.  See 
Matrisylva. 

Asphalitis.  A kind  of  trefoil:  the 
last  vertebra  of  the  loins. 

ASPHODELUS.  (From  a ser 

pent,  and  htXog,  fearful;  because  it  destroys 
the  venom  of  serpents;  or  from  evchKoc^ 
ashes,  because  it  was  formerly  sown  upon 
the  graves  of  the  dead.)  Asphodel. 

1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Hexandria . Or- 
der, Monogynia. 

v.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  daf- 
fodil, or  branched  asphodel. 

Asphodelus  ramosus,  of  Linnaeus : — caulz 
nudo , foliis  ensiformibus,  carinatis,  Icevibus . 
The  plant  was  formerly  supposed  to  be 
efficacious  in  the  cure  of  sordid  ulcers.  It 
is  now  wholely  laid  aside. 

Asphodelus  ramosus.  The  systema- 
tic name  for  the  officinal  asphodelus . See 
Asphodelus . 

ASPHYXIA.  (From «,  priv.  and  e$v£ig,  a 
pulse.)  The  state  of  the  body,  during. life, 
in  which  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  and 
arteries  cannot  be  perceived.  There  are 
several  species  of  asphyxia  enumerated  by 
different  authors.  See  Syncope. 

Aspidiscus.  (From  ao-mg,  a buckler.) 
The  sphincter  muscle  of  the  anus  was 
formerly  so  called  from  its  shape.  Cceiius 
A urelianus. 

ASPLENIUM,  (From  «,  priv.  and 
eirXnv,  the  spleen ; because  it  was  sup- 
posed to  remove  disorders  of  the  spleen.) 
The  herb  spleen-wort. 

The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the  I)n- 
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nman  fcystem.  Class,  Cryptogamia.  Order, 
Filices. 

A selenium  ruta  MURARIA.  The  sys- 
tematic same  for  the  ruta  muraria  of  the 
pharmacopoeias.  See  Rata  muraria. 

Asplenium  scolopendrium.  The  sys- 
tematic name  for  the  scolopendrium  of  the 
pharmacopoeias.  See  Scolopendrium. 

Asplenium  triciiomanes.  The  sys- 
tematic name  for  the  triciiomanes  of  the 
pharmacopoeias.  See  Triciiomanes. 

Assaba.  A shrub  found  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  whose  leaves  are  supposed  to  dis- 
perse buboes. 

Ass ac.  (Arab.)  Gum  ammoniacum. 
Assaf(Etida.  See  Asafcetidu. 

Ass  a la.  The  nutmeg. 

Assanus.  A weight  consisting  of  two 
drachms. 

Assarabacca.  See  Asarum. 

Assarium.  A Roman  measure  of  twelve 
©tmces. 

Assarthrosis.  See  Articulation. 

Asse.  A loathing  of  food,  from  a con- 
flux of  humours.  Hippocrates. 

Asses’  milk.  This  is  preferred  to  cows’ 
and  other  kinds  of  milk  in  phthisical  cases, 
and  where  the  stomach  is  weak ; as  con- 
taining less  oleaginous  particles,  and  being 
more  easily  converted  into  chyle. 

Assimulation.  ( Assimilatio , from  ad, 
and  similis , to  make  like  to.)  The  con- 
version of  the  food  into  nutriment. 

Assistentes.  (From  ad,  and  sisto,  to 
stand  near  ) A name  of  the  prostate  gland ; 
so  called  because  it  lies  near  the  bladder. 

Assgdes.  (From  atraopiui,  to  nauseate, 
or  from  assare,  to  burn.)  Asodes.  A con- 
tinual fever,  attended  with  a loathing  of 
food.  Sauvages  calls  it  Tritzeaphya  asso- 
des ; it  is  arranged  by  Cullen  under  the 
tertian  remittents. 

Assos.  A name  given  formerly  to  alu- 
men. 

, ASTACUS  MARINUS.  (From  a,  neg. 
and  r^<w,  to  distil;  so  called  from  the 
hardness  and  dryness  ofits  shell.)  The  lob- 
ster. The  black  tips  of  the  claws  of  this 
fish,  and  of  the  sea-crab,  and  the  stony 
concretions  in  the  heads  of  the  astacus 
fluviatilis,  called  crabs’  eyes,  form  some 
of  the  absorbent  preparations  of  the 
shops, 

Astacus  fluviatjlis.  The  officinal 
crab,  cvevis,  or  crajMish. 

Astapis.  (From  q-u.q>ig  uva,  passa.)  A 
raisin. 

Astarzof.  The  name  of  an  ointment 
of  litharge,  house-leek,  &c.  Paracelsus. 

Astchacrilos.  A malignant  ulcer,  by 
some  called  araneus. 

Asterantium.  (From  star.)  As- 
tericum.  The  herb  peilitory : so  called  from 
its  star-like  form. 

ASTHENIA.  (From  a,  priv.  and  crQs voq, 
strength.)  Extreme  debility.  The  asthe- 
nic diseases  form  one  great  branch  of  the 
Brunonian  hypothesis. 
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Asthenology.  (From  a,  priv.  and 
a-Bmq,  strength,  and  Xoyoq,  a treatise.)  The 
doctrine  of  diseases  arising  from  debility. 
The  disciples  of  the  Brunonian  school,  as 
they  denominate  themselves,  maintain  pe- 
culiar opinions  on  this  subject. 

ASTHMA.  (From  aa-Q^a^oo,  to  breathe 
with  difficulty.)  Difficult  respiration,  re- 
turning at  intervals,  with  a sense  of  stric- 
ture across  the  breast,  and  in  the  lungs  ; 
a wheezing,  hard  cough,  at  first,  but  more 
free  towards  the  close  of  each  paroxysm, 
with  a discharge  of  mucus,  followed  by  a 
remission.  It  is  ranked  by  Cullen  in  the 
class  neuroses,  and  order  spasmi.  There 
are  three  species  of  asthma  : — 

1.  Asthma  spent aneum,  when  without  any 
manifest  cause. 

2.  Asthma  plethoricum,  when  it  arise# 
from  plethora. 

3.  Asthma  exanthematicum,  originating 
from  the  repulsion  of  some  acrid  hu- 
mour. 

Asthma  rardy  appears  before  the  age  of 
puberty,  and  seems  to  attack  men  more 
frequently  than  women,  particularly  those 
of  a full  habit,  in  whom  it  never  fails,  by 
frequent  repetition,  to  occasion  some  de- 
gree of  emaciation.  In  some  instances,  it 
arises  from  an  hereditary  predisposition, 
and  in  many  others,  it  seems  to  depend 
upon  a particular  constitution  of  the  lungs. 
Dyspepsia  always  prevails,  and  appears  to 
be  a very  prominent  feature  in  the  predis- 
position. Its  attacks  are  most  frequent 
during  the  heats  of  summer  in  the  doj- 
days,  and  in  general  commence  at  mid- 
night. On  the  evening  preceding  an  at- 
tack of  asthma,  the  spirits  are  often  much 
affected,  and  the  person  experiences  a sense 
of  fulness  about  the  stomach,  with  lassi- 
tude, drowsiness,  and  a pain  in  the  head. 
On  the  approach  of  the  succeeding  evening, 
he  perceives  a sense  of  tightness  and  stric- 
ture across  the  breast,  and  a sense  of 
straiiness  in  the  lungs,  impeding  respira- 
tion. The  difficulty  of  breathing  continu- 
ing to  increase  for  some  length  of  time, 
both  inspiration  and  expiration  are  per- 
formed slowly  and  with  a wheezing  noise-; 
the  speeeh  becomes  difficult  and  uneasy, 
a propensity  to  coughing  succeeds,  and 
the  patient  can  no  longer  remain  in  a 
horizontal  position,  being  as  it  were  threat- 
ened with  immediate  suffocation.  These 
symptoms  usually  continue  till  towards  the 
approach  of  morning,  and  then  a remission 
commonly  takes  place  ; the  breathing  be- 
comes less  laborious  and  more  full,  and  the 
person  speaks  and  coughs  with  greater 
ease.  If  the  cough  is  attended  with  an 
expectoration  of  mucus,  he  experiences 
much  relief,  and  soon  falls  asleep.  When 
he  awakes  in  the  morning,  he  still  feels 
some  degree  of  tightness  across  his  breast, 
although  his  breathing  is  probably  more 
free  and  easy,  and  he  cannot  bear  the  least 
motion,  without  rendering  this  more  diffi- 
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cult  and  uneasy  ; neither  can  he  continue 
in  bed,  unless  his  head  and  shoulders  are 
raised  to  a considerable  height.  Towards 
evening,  he  again  becomes  drowsy,  is  much 
troubled  with  flatulency  in  the  stomach, 
and  perceives  a return  of  the  difficulty  of 
breathing,  which  continues  to  increase 
gradually,  till  it  becomes  as  violent  as  on 
the  night  before.  After  some  nights  passed 
in  this  way,  the  fits  at  length  moderate, 
and  suffer  more  considerable  remissions, 
particularly  when  they  are  attended  by  a 
copious  expectoration  in  the  mornings, 
and  that  this  continues  from  time  to  time 
throughout  the  day;  and  the  disease  going 
off  at  last,  the  patient  enjoys  his  usual  rest 
by  night,  without  further  disturbance. 

Astjtes.  (From  ad , and  sto,  to  stand 
near.)  A name  given  by  the  antients  to 
the  prostate  glands,  because  they  are 
situated  near  the  bladder. 

ASTRAGALUS.  (Arp ayaXoc,  a cockal, 
or  die ; because  it  is  shaped  like  the  die 
used  in  antient  games.)  Balliafce  cs : aris- 
trios : talus  : quatrio : tetroros : cavicula 
cavilla  : diabebos : peza. 

1.  The  name  of  a bone  of  the  tarsus,  up- 
on which  the  tibia  moves.  Ancle-bone  ; also 
called  the  sling-bone,  or  first  bone  of  the 
foot.  It  is  placed  posteriorly  and  supe- 
riorly in  the  tarsus,  and  is  formed  of  two 
parts,  one  large,  which  is  called  its  body, 
the  other  small,  like  a process.  The  part 
where  these  two  unite  is  termed  the  neck. 

2.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Diaddplda.  Or- 
der, Decundria.  Milk-vetch. 

ASTRAGALUS  EXCAPUS.  Stemless 
milk  vetch.  The  root  of  this  plant,  Astra- 
galus acaulis  excapus  leguminibus  lunatis, 
folds  villosis  of  Linnaeus,  is  said  to  cure 
confirmed  syphilis,  especially  when  in  the 
form  of  nodes  and  nocturnal  pains. 

Astragalus  tragacantha.  The  sys- 
tematic name  for  the  plant  which  affords 
the  gum  tragacanth.  See  Tragacantha. 

Astrantia  vulgaris.  (From  astrum, 
a star ; so  called  from  the  star-like  shape  of 
its  flowers.)  Astrantia  nigra.  The  herb 
sanicle  mastenvort.  A rustic  purge. 

Astrape.  (From  eurpaTrloo,  to  corrus- 
cate.)  Lightning.  Galen  reckons  it  among 
the  remote  causes  of  epilepsy. 

Astricta.  (From  astringo , to  bind.) 
When  applied  to  the  belly,  it  signifies  cos- 
tiveness ; thus  alvus  astricta. 

Astringents.  See  Adstringents. 
ASTRONOMIA.  (Froiii  argov,  a star, 
and  vopot;,  a law.)  Astronomy,  or  the  know- 
ledge of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Hippocrates 
ranks  this  and  astrology  among  the  neces- 
*ary  studies  of  a physician. 

Asuar.  Indian  myrobalans,  or  purging 
fiut. 

Asugar.  iErugo  aeris,  or  verdigrise, 
Asuoli.  Fuligo,orsoot;  anantispasmodic. 
Atac,  Nitre. 


^ Ataxia.  (From  «,  neg.  and  x&era-m,  to 
order.)  Want  of  regularity  in  the  sym- 
ptoms of  a disease,  or  of  the  functions  of  an 
animal  body. 

Ataxir.  (Arab.)  A tenesmus  : a dis- 
ease of  the  eyes. 

Ataxmir.  (Arab.)  Removal  of  preter- 
natural hairs  growing  under  the  natural 
ones  on  the  eye-lids. 

Atebras.  A chemical  subliming  vessel, 
Atecnia.  (From  a,  neg.  and  r mtm,  to 
bring  forth.)  Venereal  impotency : in- 
ability to  procreate  children. 

Athamanta  ^retensis.  The  systema- 
tic name  for  tlie  daucus  creticus  of  the 
pharmacopoeias.  See  Daucus  creticus. 

Athamanta  oreoselinum.  The  sys- 
tematic name  for  the  officinal  oreoselinum . 
See  Oreoselinum. 

Athan Asia.  (From  a,  priv.  and  SWaTo?, 
death;  so  called  because  its  flowers  do 
not  wither  easily.)  The  immortal  plant- 
A name  given  to  tansey : because  when 
stuffed  up  the  nose  of  a dead  corpse,  it  is 
said  to  prevent  putrefaction.  See  Tana - 
cetum.  It  means  also  immortality.  The 
name  of  an  antidote  of  Galen,  and  another 
of  Oribasius:  it  is  the  name  also  of  a 
collyrium  described  by  AEtius,  and  of 
many  other  compositions. 

Athanor.  (Arab.)  A chemical  digest- 
ing furnace. 

Athara.  (From  aQv p,  corn.)  A panada, 
or  pap  for  children,  made  of  bruised  corn. 

Athena.  A plaster  in  much  repute 
among  the  antients. 

Athenatorium.  A thick  glass  cover 
formerly  used  for  chemical  purposes. 

Athenionis  catapotium.  The  name 
of  a pill  in  Celsus’s  writings. 

Athenippon.  Athenippum . Biusmyr - 
nes.  The  name  of  a collyrium. 

ATHEROMA.  (a0«p*ya«,  pulse,  pap.) 
An  encysted  tumour  that  contains  a Toft 
substance  of  the  consistence  of  a poultice. 
Athonor.  (Arab.)  A chemical  furnace. 
Athymia.  (From  a , neg.  and  bvpto?, 
courage.)  Pusillanimity.  Despondence 
synonymous  with  melancholia. 

Atincar.  (Arab.)  Borax. 

ATLAS.  (From  arXata,  to  sustain,  be- 
cause it  sustains  the  h^ad  ; or  from  the  fable 
of  Atlas;  who  was  supposed  to  support  the 
world  upon  his  shoulders.)  The  name  of 
the  first  cervical  vertebra.  This  vertebra 
differs  very,  much  from  the  others.  (See 
Vertebra:.')  It  has  no  spinous  process  which 
would  prevent  the  neck  from  being  bent 
backw  ards,  but  in  its  place  it  has  a small 
eminence.  The  great  foramen  of  this  is 
much  larger  than  that  of  any  other  verte- 
bra. Its  body,  which  is  small  and  thin,  is 
nevertheless  firm  and  hard.  It  is  some- 
what like  a ring,  and  is  distinguished  into 
its  great  arch,  which  serves  in  the  plac^  of 
its  body,  and  its  small  posterior  arch.  The 
atlas  is  joined  superiorly  to  the  head  by 
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ginglymus  j and  infericriy,  to  the  second 
cervical  vertebra,  by  means  of  the  inferior 
oblique  processes  and  the  odontoid  process 
by  trochokles. 

ATMOSPHERE.  (From  alpot,  vapour, 
and  o-faipcty  a globe.)  The  elastic  invisible 
fluid  which  surrounds  the  earth  to  an  urn- 
known  height  and  incloses  it  on  all  sides. 

Neither  the  properties  nor  the  composi- 
tion of  the  atmosphere,  seem  to  have  oc- 
cupied much  the  attention  of  the  antients. 

Aristotle  considered  it  as  one  of  the  four 
elements,  situated  between  the  regions  of 
water  an djire,  and  ming|pd  with  two  ex- 
halations, the  dry  and  the  moist : the  first 
of  which  occasioned  thunder,  lightning, 
and  wind ; while  the  second  produced  rain, 
snow,  and  hail. 

The  opinions  of  the  antients  were  vague 
conjectures,  until  the  matter  was  explained 
by  tiie  sagacity  of  Hales,  and  of  those 
philosophers  who  followed  his  career. 

Boyle  proved  beyond  a doubt,  that  the 
atmosphere  contained  two  distinct  sub- 
stances : — 

1.  An  elastic  fluid  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  air . 

2.  Water  in  a state  of  vapour. 

Besides  these  two  bodies  it  was  supposed 

that  the  atmosphere  contained  a great 
variety  of  other  substances  which  were 
continually  mixing  with  it  from  the  earth, 
and  which  often  altered  its  properties  and 
rendered  it  noxious  or  fatal.  Since  the 
discovery  of  carbonic  acid  gas  by  Dr. 
Black,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  this 
elastic  fluid  always  constitutes  a part  of 
the  atmosphere. 

The  constituent  parts  of  the  atmosphere, 
therefore,  are : — 

1.  Air. 

2.  Water. 

3.  Carbonic  acid  gas. 

4.  Unknown  bodies. 

For  the  properties,  composition  and 
account  of  the  first.  See  Air. 

2.  Water. — That  the  atmosphere  contains 
water,  has  been  always  known.  The  rain  and 
dew  which  so  often  precipitate  from  it,  the 
clouds  and  fogs  with  which  it  is  often  ob- 
scured, and  which  deposit  moisture  on  all 
bodies  exposed  to  them,  have  demonstrated 
its  existence  in  every  age.  Even  when  the 
atmosphere  is  perfectly  transparent,  water 
may  be  extracted  from  it  in  abundance  by 
certain  substances.  Thus  if  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  be  exposed  to  air,  it  gradually 
attracts  so  much  moisture,  that  its  weight 
is  increased  more  than  three  times : it  is 
converted  into  diluted  acid,  from  which 
the  water  may  be  separated  by  distillation. 
Substances  which  have  the  property  of  ab- 
stracting water  from  the  atmosphere,  have 
received  the  epithet  of  hygroscopic , be- 
cause they  point  out  the  presence  of  that 
water.  Sulphuric  acid,  tfie  fixed  alkalies, 
piuriat  of  lime,  nitrat  of  lime,  and  in  gene- 


ral all  deliquescent  salts,  possess  this  pro- 
perty. The  greater  number  of  animal  and 
vegetable  bodies  likewise  possess  it.  Many 
of  them  take  water  from  moist  air,  but 
give  it  out  again  to  the  air  when  dry. 
These  bodies  augment  in  bulk  when  they 
receive  moisture,  and  diminish  again  when 
they  part  with  it.  Hence  some  of  them 
have  been  employed  as  hygrometers  or 
measurers  of  the  quantity  of  moisture  con- 
tamed  in  the  air  around  them.  This  they 
do  by  means  of  the  increase  or  diminution 
of  their  length,  occasioned  by  the  addition 
or  abstraction  of  moisture.  This  change 
of  length  is  precisely  marked  by  means  of 
an  index.  The  most  ingenious  and  accurate 
hygrometers  are  those  of  Saussure  and 
Deluc.  In  the  first,  the  substance  em- 
ployed to  mark  the  moisture  is  a human  hair, 
which  by  its  contractions  and  dilatations 
is  made  to  turn  round  an  index.  In  the 
second,  instead  of  a hair,  a very  fine  thin 
slip  of  whalebone  is  employed.  The  scale 
is  divided  into  100°.  The  beginning  of 
the  scale  indicates  extreme  dryness,  the 
end  of  it  indicates  extreme  moisture.  It 
is  graduated  by  placing  it  first  in  Air  made 
as  dry  as  possible  by  means  of  salts,  and 
afterwards  in  air  saturated  with  moisture. 
This  gives  the  extremes  of  the  scale,  and 
the  interval  between  them  is  divided  into 
100  equal  parts. 

The  water,  which  constitutes  a compo- 
nent part  of  the  atmosphere,  is  chemically 
combined  with  air;  but  it  exists  in  two 
different  states.  A small  portion  is  held 
in  solution  in  the  state  of  water,  but  by  far 
the  greater  proportion  is  in  the  state  of  an 
elastic  fluid,  whose  specific  gravity  is  to 
that  of  air  as  10  to  12,  and  chemically  com- 
bined with  air  in  the  same  manner  as  one 
gas  is  combined  with  another.  As  the 
quantity  of  the  water  contained  in  the  at- 
mosphere varies  considerably,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  ascertain  its  amount  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy. 

3.  Carbonic  acid  gas. — The  existence  of 
carbonic  gas  as  a constituent  part  of  the 
atmosphere,  was  observed  by  Dr.  Black 
immediately  after  he  had  ascertained  the 
nature  of  that  peculiar  fluid.  If  we  ex- 
pose a pure  alkali  or  alkaline  earth  to 
the  atmosphere,  it  is  gradually  converted 
iuto  a carbonat  by  the  absorption  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas.  This  fact,  which  had  been 
long  known,  rendered  the  inference  that 
carbonic  acid  gas  existed  in  the  atmo- 
sphere unavoidable,  as  soon  as  the  dif- 
ference between  a pure  alkali  and  its  car- 
bonat had  been  ascertained  to  depend  upon 
that  acid.  Not  only  alkalies  and  alkaline 
earths  absorb  carbonic  acid  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  but  several  of  the  metallic  oxydes 
also. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  not  only  forms  a con- 
stituent part  of  the  atmosphere  near  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  but  at  the  greatest 
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heights  which  the  industry  of  man  has  been 
able  to  penetrate.  Saussure  found  it  at 
the  top  of  Mount  Blanc,  the  highest  point 
of  the  old  continent ; a point  covered  with 
eternal  snow,  and  not  exposed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  vegetables  or  animals.  Lime 
water  diluted  with  its  own  weight  of  distilled 
water,  formed  a pellicle  on  its  surface  after 
an  hour  and  three  quarters  exposure  to  the 
open  air  on  that  maintain ; and  slips  of 
paper  moistened  with  pure  potash,  acquired 
the  property  of  effervescing  with  acids 
after  being  exposed  an  hour  and  a half 
in  the  same  place.  This  was  at  a height 
no  less  than  15,668  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Humbolt  has  more  lately  as- 
certained the  existence  of  this  gas  in  air, 
brought  by  Mr.  Garnerin  from  a height  not 
less  than  4280  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  to  which  height  he  had  risen  in  an 
air-balloon.  This  fact  is  a sufficient  proof 
that  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  in  air 
does  not  depend  upon  the  vicinity  of  the 
earth. 

Now  as  carbonic  acid  gas  is  considerably 
heavier  than  air,  it  could  not  rise  to  great 
heights  in  the  atmosphere  unless  it  entered 
into  combination  with  the  air.  We  are 
•warranted,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  car- 
bonic acid  is  not  merely  mechanically 
mixed,  but  that  it  is  chemically  combined 
with  the  other  constituent  parts  of  the  at- 
mosphere. It  is  to  the  affinity  which  exists 
between  carbonic  acid  and  air  that  we  are 
to  ascribe  the  rapidity  with  which  it  dis- 
perses itself  through  the  atmosphere,  not- 
withstanding its  great  specific  gravity. 
Fontana  mixed  20,000  cubic  inches  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  with  the  air  of  a close 
room,  and  yet  half  an  hour  after  he  could 
not  discover  the  traces  of  carbonic  acid  in 
that  air.  Water  impregnated  with  car- 
bonic acid,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  very 
soon  loses  the  whole  of  the  combined  gas. 
And  when  a phial  full  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
is  left  uncorked,  the  gas,  as  Bergman  first 
ascertained,  very  soon  disappears,  and  the 
phial  is  found  filled  with  common  air. 

It  is  owing  to  this  strong  affinity  between 
air  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  that  it  is  so  difficult 
to  detect  the  presence  of  that  gas  in  air 
by  the  common  tests.  Atmospheric  air 
does  not  render  lime  water  turbid,  though 
agitated  with  it  ever  so  long,  or  made  to  pass 
through  it  in  ever  so  great  a quantity.  Neither 
has  it  any  effect  upon  the  most  delicate 
vegetable  blues.  The  great  quantity  of 
air  with  which  it  is  combined,  envelopes  it 
in  such  a manner  that  these  bodies  are  not 
powerful  enough  to  abstract  it.  We  must 
employ  for  that  purpose  substances  which 
have  a very  strong  affinity  for  that  acid,  as 
the  alkalies,  milk  of  lime,  &c.  These  sub- 
stances detect  its  presence  by  acquiring 
the  property  of  effervescing  with  acids. 

The  difficulty  of  separating  this  gas  from 
air  has  hitherto  prevented  tha  possibility  of 


determining  with  accuracy  the  relative 
quantity  of  it  in  a given  bulk  of  air;  but 
from  the  experiments  which  have  been 
made,  we  may  conclude  with  some  degree 
of  confidence,  that  it  is  not  very  different 
from  0.01.  From  the  experiments  of  Hum- 
bolt,  it  appears  to  vary  from  0.005  to 

0.01.  This  variation  will  by  no  means 
appear  improbable,  if  we  consider  that 
immense  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
must  be  constantly  mixing  with  the  atmo- 
sphere, as  it  is  formed  by  the  respiration 
of  animals,  by  combustion,  and  several 
other  processes  which  are  going  on  con- 
tinually. The  quantity,  indeed,  which  is 
daily  formed  by  these  processes  is  so  great, 
that  at  first  sight  it  appears  astonishing 
that  it  does  not  increase  rapidly.  The  con- 
sequence of  such  an  increase  would  be 
fatal,  as  air  containing  0.1  of  carbonic  acid 
extinguishes  light,  and  is  noxious  to  animals. 
But  there  is  reas.cn  to  conclude,  that  this 
gas  is  decomposed  by  vegetables  as  rapidly 
as  it  forms. 

4.  Bodies  found  in  the  atmosphere. — From 
what  has  been  advanced,  it  appears  that 
the  atmosphere  consists  chiefly  of  three 
distinct  clastic  fluids  united  together  by 
chemical  affinity  ; namely,  air,  vapour,  and 
carbonic  acid  gas;  differing  in  their  pro- 
portions at  different  times  and  in  different 
places;  the  average  proportion  of  each  is 
98.6  air 

1.0  carbonic  acid 

0.4  water 


100.0 

But  besides  these  bodies,  which  may  be 
considered  as  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  existence  of  several  other 
bodies  lias  been  suspected  in  it.  It  is  not 
meant  in  this  place  to  include  among  those 
bodies  electric  matter,  or  the  substance 
of  clouds  and  fogs,  and  those  other  bodies 
which  are  considered  as  the  active  agents 
in  the  phenomena  of  meteorology,  but 
merely  those  foreign  bodies  which  have 
been  occasionally  found  or  suspected  in 
air.  Concerning  these  bodies,  however, 
very  little  satisfactory  is  known  at  pre- 
sent, as  we  are  not  in  possession  of  in- 
struments sufficiently  delicate  to  ascertain 
their  presence.  We  can  indeed  detect 
several  of  them  actually  mixing  with  air, 
but  what  becomes  of  them  afterwards  we 
are  unable  to  say. 

1.  Hydrogen  gas  is  said  to  have  been 
found  in  air  situated  near  the  crater  of 
volcanoes,  and  it  is  very  possible  that  it 
may  exist  always  in  a very  small  proportion 
in  the  atmosphere ; but  this  cannot  be  as 
certained  till  some  method  of  detecting  tin* 
presence  of  hydrogen  combined  with  a 
great  proportion  of  air  be  discovered. 

2.  Carbonated  hydrogen  , gas  is  often 
emitted  by  marshes  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties during  hot  weather.  But  its  presence 
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has  never  been  detected  in  air  ; so  that  in 
all  probability  it  is  again  decomposed  by 
some  unknown  process. 

3.  Oxygen  gas  is  emitted  abundantly 
by  plants  during  the  day.  There  is  some 
reason  to  conclude  that  this  is  in  con- 
sequence of  the  property  which  plants  have 
of  absorbing  and  decomposing  carbonic 
acid  gas.  Now  as  this  carbonic  acid  gas  is 
formed  at  the  expence  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  atmosphere,  as  this  oxygen  is  again 
restored  to  the  air  by  the  decomposition  of 
the  acid,  and  as  the  nature  of  atmospheric 
air  remains  unaltered,  it  is  clear  that  there 
must  be  an  equilibrium  between  these  two 
processes  $ that  is  to  say,  all  the  carbonic 
acid  formed  by  combustion  must  be  again 
decomposed,  and  all  the  oxygen  abstracted 
must  be  again  restored.  The  oxygen  gas 
which  is  thus  continually  returning  to  the 
air,  by  combining  with  it,  makes  its  com- 
ponent parts  always  to  continue  in  the 
same  ratio. 

4.  The  smoke  and  other  bodies  which 
are  continually  carried  into  the  air  by 
evaporation,  &c.  are  probably  soon  de- 
posited again,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
considered  with  propriety  as  forming  parts 
of  the  atmosphere.  But  there  is  another 
set  of  bodies,  which  are  occasionally  com- 
bined with  air,  and  which,  on  account  of 
the  powerful  action  which  they  produce  on 
the  human  body,  have  attracted  a great 
deal  of  attention.  These  are  known  by 
the  name  of  contagion. 

That  there  is  a difference  between  the 
atmosphere  in  different  places,  as  far  as 
respects  its  effects  upon  the  human  body, 
has  been  considered  as  an  established  point 
in  all  ages.  Hence  some  places  have  been 
celebrated  as  healthy,  and  others  avoided 
as  pernicious,  to  the  human  constitution. 
It  is  well  known  that  in  pits  and  mines  the 
air  is  often  in  such  a state  as  to  suffocate 
almost  instantaneously  those  who  attempt 
to  breathe  it.  Some  places  are  frequented 
by  peculiar  diseases.  It.  is  know  n that  those 
who  are  much  in  the  apartments  of  persons 
ill  of  certain  maladies,  are  extremely  apt 
to  catch  the  infection  ; and  in  prisons  and 
other  places,  where  crowds  of  people  are 
confined  together,  when  diseases  once  com- 
mence, they  are  went  to  make  dreadful 
havoc.  In  all  these  cases  it  has . been 
supposed  that  a certain  noxious  matter  is 
dissolved  by  the  air,  and  that  it  is  the 
action  of  this  matter  which  produces  the 
mischief. 

This  noxious  matter  is  in  mtmy  eases 
readily  distinguished  by  the  peculiarly  dis- 
agreeable smell  which  it  communicates  to 
the  air.  No  doubt  this  matter  differs  ac- 
cording to  the  diseases  which  it  communi- 
cates, and  the  substance  from  which  it  has 
originated.  Morveau  lately  attempted  to 
ascertain  its  nature  ; but  he  soon  found 
the  chemical  tests  hitherto  discovered  al- 


together insufficient  for  that  purpose.  He 
has  put  it  beyond  a doubt,  however,  that 
this  contagious  matter  is  of  a compound 
nature,  and  that  it  is  destroyed  altogether 
by  certain  agents,  particularly  fiy  those 
gaseous  bodies  which  readily  part  with 
their  oxygen.  He  exposed  infected  air  to 
the  action  of  various  bodies,  and  he  judged 
of  the  result  by  the  effect  which  these 
bodies  bad  in  destroying  the  fetid  smell  of 
the  air.  The  following  is  the  result  of  his 
experiments. 

3 . Odorous  bodies,  9uch  as  benzoin,  aro- 
matic plants,  &c.  have  no  effect  whatever. 
2.  Neither  have  the  solutions  of  myrrh, 
benzoin,  See.  in  alkohol,  though  agitated 
in  Infected  air.  3.  Pyrolignous  acid  is 
equally  inert.  4.  Gunpowder,  when  fired 
in  infected  air,  displaces  a portion  of  it ; 
but  what  remains,  still  retains  its  fetid 
odour.  5.  Sulphuric  acid  has  no  effect; 
sulphurous  acid  weakens  the  odour,  but 
does  not  destroy  it.  (5.  Acetous  acid  di- 
minishes the  odour,  but  its  action  is  slow 
and  incomplete.  7.  Acetic  acid  acts  in- 
stantly, and  destroys  the  fetid  odour  of 
infected  air  completely.  8.  The  fumes  of 
nitric  acid,  first  employed  by  Dr.  Carmi- 
chael Smith,  are  equally  efficacious.  9. 
Muriatic  acid  gas,  first  pointed  out  as  a pro- 
per agent  by  M*>ryeau  himself,  is  equally 
effectual.  10.  But  the  most  powerful  agent 
is  oxy-niuriatie  acid  gas,  first  proposed  by 
Mr.  Cruickshanks,  and  nowr  employed  with 
the  greatest  success  in  the  British  navy  and 
military  hospitals. 

Thus  there  are  four  substances  which 
have  the  property  of  destroying  contagious 
matter,  and  of  purifying  the  air  : but  acetic 
acid  cannot  easily  be  obtained  in  sufficient 
quantity,  and  in  a state  of  sufficient  con- 
centration to  be  employed  with  advantage. 
Nitric  acid  is  attended  with  inconvenience, 
because  it  is  almost  always  contaminated 
with  nitrous  gas.  Muriatic  acid  and  oxy- 
muriatic  acid  are  not  attended  with  these 
inconveniences ; the  last  deserves  the  pre- 
ference, because  it  acts  with  greater  energy 
and  rapidity.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
mix  together  two  parts  of  salt  with  one 
part  of  the  black  oxide  of  manganese,  to 
place  the  mixture  in  an  open  vessel  in  the 
infected  chamber,  and  !o  pour  upon  it  two 
parts  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  fumes  of 
oxy-muriatic  acid  are  immediately  exhaled, 
fill  the  chamber,  and  destroy  the  con- 
tagion. 

Atochxa.  (From  a,  neg.  and  toko?,  off- 
spring; from  Tijerw,  to  bring  forth.)  In- 
ability to  bring  forth  children.  Difficult 
labour. 

ATONIC.  Relaxed,  diminution  of 
strength,  weakness,  debility. 

ATONY.  (From  a,  neg.  and  trv»,  to 
extend.)  A defect  of  muscular  power. 

Atrabiliarije  capsule.  See  Glan- 
dxlce  remits. 
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Atraeilis.  Black  bile,  or  melancholy. 
Atrachelus.  (From  a,  piiv.  and  rpa- 
yrjX os,  the  neck.)  Short-necked. 

Atragene.  Viorna.  Clematis  arthra- 
gene  of  Theophrastus.  The  Clematis tit  alba 
of  Linnaeus.  The  traveller’s  joy  ; a com- 
mon shrub  in  our  hedges.  It  is  said  to  have 
caustic  qualities  and  to  raise  a blister  when 
applied  to  the  skin. 

Atramentum  suTQfiiuM.  A name  of 
green  vitriol. 

Atrasia.  (From  a,  neg.  and  rnpia,  to 
perforate.)  Atresia.  Im  perforation.  A 
disease  where  the  anus  or  genitals  have 
not  their  usual  orifice. 

Atretarum.  (From  a,  neg.  and  Tpa&>, 
to  perforate. ) A suppression  of  urine  from 
the  menses  being  retained  in  the  vagina. 

Atrices.  (From  a,  priv.  and  hair.) 
Small  tubercles  about  the  anus  upon  which 
bans  wrill  not  grow.  Vaselius. 

Atrjci.  .Small  sinuses  in  the  rectum, 
which  do  not  reach  so  far  up  as  to  perfo- 
rate into  its  cavity. 

ATRIPLEX  FCETIDA.  Atriplex  oli- 
da.  Vulvar ia . Garosmilm.  Raphex.  Chce- 
nopodium  fceti&vm . Blitum  faetidum.  Stink- 
ing orach.  The  very  fetid  smell  of  this 
plant,  Chenopodium  vuloafia:  foliis  inte- 
gerrimis  rhomb  eo-ovatis , floribus  conglome- 
> rat  is  axillaribus , of  Linnaeus,  induced  phy- 
sicians to  exhibit  it  in  hysterical  diseases. 
It  is  now  superseded  by  more  active  pre^ 
parations. 

Atriplex  hortensis.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  atriplex  saliva  of  the  pharma- 
copoeias. See  Atriplex  sativa. 

Atriplex  sativa.  The  herb  and 
seed  of  this  plant,  Atriplex  hortensis  caule 
erecto  herbaceo , foliis  triart gul'aribus,  of  Lin- 
naeus, have  been  exhibited  medicinally  as 
antiscorbutics,  but  the  practice  of  the  pre- 
sent day  appears  to  have  totally  rejected 
them. 

ATROPA.  (From  ATpoTres,  the  goddess 
of  Destiny ; so  called  from  its  fatal  effects.) 
The  deadly  night-shade. 

The  name  of  a germs  of  plants  in  the 
Linmean  system.  Class,  Pentandria.  Order, 
Monpgynia . 

Atropa  belladonna.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  belladonna  of  the  pharma- 
copoeias. See  Belladonna. 

Atropa  mandragora.  The  systema- 
tic name  for  the  plant  which  affords  the 
radix  mandragorce  of  the  pharmacopoeias. 
See  Mandragora. 

ATROPHIA.  See  Atrophy, 
y ATROPHY.  (From  a,  neg.  and  Tps<f>a>, 
to  nourish.)  Atrophia.  Marasmus.  Nervous 
consumption.  This  disease  is  marked  by  a 
gradual  wasting  of  the  body,  unaccompanied 
either  by  a difficulty  of  breathing,  cough,  or 
any  evident  fever,  but  usually  attended  with 
a loss  of  appetite  and  impaired  digestion. 
It  is  .arranged  by  Cullen  in  the  class  ca- 
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chexiae,  and  order  macrores.  There  are 
four  species;— 

1.  When  it  takes  place  from  too  copious 
evacuations,  it  is  termed  atrophia  inani - 
torum ; by  others  called  tabes  nuiricum 
sudatoria; — d sanguijluxu,  &cc. 

2.  When  from  famine,  atrophia  fameli- 
corum. 

3.  When  from  corrupted  nutriment,  atro- 
phia cacochymica. 

4.  And  when  from  an  interruption  in 
the  digestive  organs,  atrophia  debilium.  . 

The  atrophy  of  chidren  is  called  paida - 
tropia.  The  causes  which  commonly  give 
rise  to  atrophy,  are  a poor  diet,  unwhole- 
some air,  excess  in  venery,  fluor  albus, 
severe  evacuations,  continuing  to  give  suck 
too  long,  a free  use  of  spirituous  liquors, 
mental  uneasiness,  and  worms;  but  it  fre- 
quently comes  on  without  any  evident 
cause.  Along  with  the  loss  of  appetite  and 
impaired  digestion,  there  is  a diminution  of 
strength,  the  face  is  pale  and  bloated,  the 
natural  heat  of  the  body  is  somewhat  di- 
minished, and  the  lower  extremities  are 
cedematous.  Atrophy,  arise  from  whatever 
cause  it  may,  is  usually  very  difficult  to  cure, 
and  not  unfrequently  terminates  in  dropsy. 

ATTENDANTS.  (Attenuantia,  sc.  medi- 
cament a ; from  attenuo , to  make  thin.) 
Diluents.  Those  substances  are  so  termed, 
which  possess  a power  of  imparting  to  the 
blood  a more  thin  and  more  fluid  consistence 
than  it  had  previous  to  their  exhibition ; 
such  are,  aqua , serum  lactis , &c. 

ATTOLLENS  AUREM.  {Attollens  ; 
from  attollo,  to  lift  up.)  Attollens  auriculas 
of  Albums  and  Douglas:  Superior  auris  of 
Winslow,  and  Attollens  auriculam  of  Cow* 
per.  A common  muscle  of  the  ear,  which 
arises,  thin,  broad,  and  tendinous,  from 
the  tendon  of  the  occipito-frontalis,  from 
which  it  is  almost  inseparable,  where  it 
covers  the  aponeurosis  of  the  .temporal 
muscle  ; and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  part 
of  the  ear,  opposite  to  the  antihelix.  Its 
use  is  to  draw  the  ear  upwards,  and  to 
make  the  parts  into  which  it  is  inserted, 
tense. 

Attollens  oculi.  One  of  the  secti- 
muscles  which  lies  upon  the  upper  part  of 
the  globe  and  pulls  up  the  eye. 

Attonitus  morbus.  (From  attono , to 
surprize;  so  called  because  the  person  falls 
down  suddenly.)  Attonitus  stupor.  The 
apoplexy  and  epilepsy, 

ATTRACTION.  (From  attrako,  to 
attract.)  Affinity. 

The  terms  attraction,  or  affinity,  and 
repulsion,  in  the  language  of  modern 
philosophers,  are  employed  merely  as  the 
expression  of  the  general  facts,  that  the 
masses  or  particles  of  matter  have  a ten- 
dency to  approach  to,  or  to  recede  from 
one  another,  and  to  unite  to,  or  repel  each 
other,  under  certain  circumstances. 
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All  bodies  have  a tendency  or  power  to 
attract  each  other  more  or  less,  and  it  is 
this  power  which  is  called  attraction. 

Attraction  is  mutual,  it  extends  to  inde- 
finite distances.  All  bodies  whatever,  as 
'well  as  their  component  elementary  par- 
ticles, are  endued  with  it.  It  is  not  anni- 
hilated, at  how  great  a distance  soever  we 
suppose  them  to  be  placed  from  each  other ; 
neither  does  it  disappear  though  they  be 
arranged  ever  so  near  each  other. 

The  nature  of  this  reciprocal  attraction, 
or  at  least  the  cause  which  produces  it,  is 
altogether  unknown  to  us.  Whether  it  be 
inherent  in  all  matter,  or  whether  it  be  the 
consequence  of  some  other  agent,  are 
questions  beyond  the  reach  of  human  under- 
standing; but  its  existence  is  nevertheless 
certain. 

Proofs  of  attraction. 

That  the  power  of  attraction  really  ex- 
ists is  obvious  from  the  slightest  view  of 
the  phenomena  of  nature.  It  is  proved 
with  mathematical  certainty  that  the  ce- 
lestial bodies,  which  constitute  the  solar 
system,  are  urged  towards  each  other  by 
a force  which  preserves  them  in  their  orbits. 
It  is  further  proved  beyond  any  doubt,  that 
this  planetary  attraction  is  possessed  not 
only  by  the  heavenly  bodies  as  wholes, 
but  that  it  also  extends  to  the  smaller  par- 
ticles of  which  they  are  formed,  as  may  be 
evinced  by  means  of  the  following  experi- 
ments. 

lust. — If  we  place  two  or  more  glo- 
bules of  mercury  on  a dry  glass  or  earthen 
plate,  and  push  them  gently  towards  each 
other,  the  globules  will  attract  eaeh  other, 
and  form  one  mass  or  sphere  greater  in 
bulk  but  precisely  the  same  in  nature. 

Secondhj. — If  a plate  of  clean  glass, 
perfectly  dry,  be  laid  on  a large  globule  of 
mercury,  the  globule,  notwithstanding  the 
pressure  applied  to  it,  continues  to  preserve 
its  spherical  form  ; if  we  gradually  charge 
the  plate  with  weights  carefully,  the  globule 
will  be  depressed  and  become  thinner  and 
thinner  ; but  if  we  again  remove  the  weights 
from  the  plate,  the  mercury  will  instantly 
recover  its  globular  figure  and  push  up  the 
glass  before  it. 

In  both  these  experiments  we  see  that 
there  exists  an  attraction  between  the  par- 
ticles of  mercury  ; in  the  first,  the  globules 
which  are  in  contact,  with  the  plate  of  glass 
leave  this  substance  completely,  they  at- 
tract each  other  and  form  a sphere  greater 
in  bulk.  A mere  inert  fluid  would  in  any 
case  retain  the  figure  it  once  possessed.  It 
could  not  be  endued  with  a globular  form 
unless  a real  reciprocal  attraction  among 
its  particles  took  place,  which  in  the  latter 
experiment  is  still  more  striking,  for  it 
there  is  not  only  superior  to  gravitation, 
but  actually  overcomes  an  external  force. 

Thirdly.— If  a glass  tube  of  a fine  bore 


be  immersed  in  water,  contained  in  any 
vessel,  the  fluid  will  ascend  to  a certain 
height  within  the  tube  above  its  level,  and 
its  elevation  in  several  tubes  of  different 
sizes  will  be  reciprocally  as  the  diameter 
of  their  bores. 

This  kind  of  attraction  which  takes  place 
as  well  in  vacuo  as  in  the  open  air,  has  been 
called  capillary  attraction.  It  is  this  at- 
traction which  causes  water  to  rise  in 
sponge,  cloth,  sugar,  sand,  &c.  for  all  these 
substances  may  be  considered  as  fine  tubes 
in  which  the  fluid  ascends. 

Remark. — The  ascension  of  fluids  in  glass 
tubes  of  a fine  bore  succeeds  best  when 
the  inside  of  the  tube  has  been  previously 
moistened,  which  may  conveniently  be  don# 
by  blowing  through  it  with  the  mouth. 
And  if  the  water  be  coloured  w ith  a little 
red  or  black  ink,  its  ascension  will  be  moi  • 
obvious,  particularly  if  the  tube  be  held 
against  a sheet  of  white  paper. 

Fourthly. — If  two  plates  of  glass,  pre- 
viously wetted,  be  made  to  meet  on  one 
side,  and  be  kept  open  at  the  other,  at  a 
small  distance,  by  the  interposition  of  a 
shilling,  or  any  o flier  thin  substance,  and 
then  immersed  in  water,  the  fluid  will  as- 
cend between  the  two  plates  unequally. 
Its  upper  surface  will  form  a curve,  in 
W'hich  the  heights  of  the  several  points 
above  the  surface  of  the  fluid  will  be  to 
one  another  reciprocally,  as  their  perpen- 
dicular distance  from  the  line  in  which  the 
plates  meet.  The  ratio  of  this  attraction 
is  therefore  as  the  squares  of  the  incre- 
ments with  which  the  plates  open. 

Here  then  we  have  two  other  instances 
that  an  attraction  prevails  among  the  par- 
ticles of  bodies.  For  in  both  cases  part  of 
the  fluid  has  left  the  contiguous  pias*, 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  gravitation.  It  is 
drawn  up  as  it  were,  or  attracted  by  the 
tube,  or  plate  of  glass. 

Fifthly.*—  If  we  immerse  a piece  of  tin* 
lead,  bismuth,  silver,  or  gold,  in  mercury, 
and  draw  it  out  again  immediately,  the 
mercury  will  attract  the  metal,  aqd  the 
latter  will  carry  with  it  a portion  of 
the  former,  which  will  stick  to  it  so  ob- 
stinately as  to  be  inseparable  by  mere 
friction. 

There  exists  therefore  an  attraction  be- 
tween the  different  metals  brought  in  con- 
tact with  each  other. 

Sixthly. — If  a small  stick  be  dipt  in 
water,  or  any  other  fluid,  and  drawn  out 
again,  a drop  will  be  found  hanging  at  the 
end  of  it  of  a spherical  form.  The  drop  is 
spherical,  because  each  particle  of  the  fluid 
exerts  an  equal  force  in  every  direction, 
drawing  other  particles  towards  it  on 
every  side  as  far  as  its  power  extends. 

Thus  the  very  formation  of  drops  ob- 
viously demonstrates  that  there  must  exist 
a cause  which  produces  that  effect  Th's 
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eftnnot  be  gravity,  for  agreeable  to  ex- 
perience that  is  rather  an  obstacle  to  the 
formation  of  drops ; since  by  the  weight 
of  the  particles,  large  globules  resting  on 
solid  bodies  are  flattened,  and  their  regular 
spherical  form  prevented. 

To  explain  this  phaenomenon  there  re- 
mains only  the  power  of  attraction,  acting 
between  the  particles  of  the  liquid  body  ; 
for  if  it  is  supposed  that  the  particles  of  a 
substance  reciprocally  attract  each  other 
with  equal  force,  and  their  aptitude  for 
being  moved  upon  one  another  be  great 
enough  to  overcome  any  impediment  to 
their  motion,  it  follows  by  the  principles  of 
mechanics,  that  the  equilibrium  of  the  at- 
tractive forces  can  only  take  place  when 
the  mass  has  received  a globular  form. 

Hence  it  is  that  all  liquid  bodies  assume 
a spherical  figure  when  suffered  to  fall 
through  the  air,  or  form  drops. 

Division  of  attraction . 

Though  we  are  unable  to  discover  the 
cause  gf  the  mutual  attraction,  experience 
has  proved  to  us  that  this  agency  follows 
certain  conditions  or  laws ; for  similar 
phenomena  always  present  themselves, 
whenever  the  circumstances  of  experiment 
are  the  same. 

Observation  has  taught  us  that  attraction 
takes  place  between  bodies  of  the  same 
kind,  and  bodies  of  a different  kind.  The 
first  is  called  attraction  of  aggregation,  a' so 
corpuscular  attraction ; molecular  attraction  ; 
and  attraction  of  cohesion , or  the  cohesive 
potter. 

The  latter  is  termed  chemical  attraction , 
chemical  affinity , or  affinity  of  composition. 

Attraction  of  aggregation. 

Corpuscular  attraction,  or  attraction  of 
cohesion  or  aggregation,  is  that  power  by 
means  of  which  the  similar  particles  of 
bodies  attract  each  other,  and  become 
united  into  one  mass,  without  changing  in 
the  least  the  chemical  properties  they  pos- 
sessed before  their  union.  The  bodies  may 
be  in  a solid,  fluid,  or  aeriform  state. 

This  attraction  is  different  in  different 
bodies.  It  is  always  in  an  inverse  ratio 
to  the  power  of  repulsion,  or  the  quantity 
of  caloric  interposed  between  the  particles 
of  the  acting  bodies. 

It  becomes  obvious  from  this,  that  the 
agency  of  attraction  of  aggregation  consists 
iu  a mere  successive  and  constant  accumu- 
lation of  similar  particles  into  one  mass; 
and  that  it  produces  adherence  of  surface, 
or  apparent  contact  in  the  ratio  of  the 
surfaces. 

This  force  is  inherent  in  all  the  particles 
of  all  bodies  (caloric  and  light  perhaps 
.excepted  ;)  we  never  find  the  particles  of 
bodies  in  a detached  state,  but  constantly 
in  masses  of  greater  or  smaller  magnitude, 
made  up  of  an  indefinite  number  of  par- 
ticles united  together  by  virtue  of  the  force 
of  cohesion. 


The  simplest  ease  of  the,  exertion  of 
the  attraction  of  aggregation  is  that,  where 
two  bodies  placed  in  mutual  contact  with 
each  other  form  a direct  union,  without 
changing  their  chemical  properties:  thus 
if  different  particles  of  sulphur  be  melted 
together,  they  form  an  uniform  mass  or 
whole,  the  particles  of  which  are  held 
together  by  virtue  of  the  power  of  at- 
traction of  aggregation,  but  the  properties 
of  the  body  are  not  altered. 

The  same  effect  takes  place  when  pieces 
of  the  same  metal,  or  particles  of  resin, 
wax,  &c.  are  united  in  a similar  manner. 

The  force  of  this  attraction  in  solid  bodies 
may  be  measured  by  the  weight  necessary 
to  demolish  it.  Thus  if.  a rod  of  metal, 
glass,  wood,  See.  be  suspended  in  a per- 
pendicular direction,  and  weights  be  at- 
tached to  its  lower  extremity  till  the  rod 
is  broken  by  them,  the  weight  attached  to 
the  rod  just  before  it  broke  is  the  measure 
of  the  cohesive  force  of  the  rod. 

Laws  of  attraction  of  aggregation . 

1.  The  agency  of  attraction  of  aggregation 
acts  only  at  insensible  distances  ; its  force 
increases  as  the  distance  of  the  bodies 
presented  to  each  other  decreases,  and  as 
the  surfaces  of  apparent  contact  are  more 
numerous  : thus,  if  we  take  two  sections  of 
a leaden  ball,  having  each  a flat  and  smooth 
surface,  and  press  them  forcibly  together, 
they  will  cohere,  and  a considerable  effort 
is  necessary  to  force  them  asunder:  so  also 
two  plates  of  glass  wetted  with  a little  water 
to  fill  up  their  inequalities,  when  laid  to- 
gether, will  cohere  ; and  two  pieces  of  marble 
having  each  a flat,  smooth,  and  well  polished 
surface,  when  moistened  and  slipt  upon  each 
other  with  a gentle  pressure,  w ill  unite,  and 
a considerable  force  is  required  to  separate 
them.  But  if  the  two  substances  placed 
together,  be  not  sufficiently  smooth  or 
polished,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  try  to  cause 
them  to  adhere  together,  for  this  reason 
that  the  particles  touch  each  other  only  in 
a few  points ; whereas  on  the  contrary  the 
particles  of  the  former  flat  and  smooth 
surfaces  touch  each  other  in  many  points. 
It  has  been  noticed  that  a silk- worm’s 
thread  can  be  interposed,  but  not  two. 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  has  no 
influence  on  these  experiments,  for  they 
succeed  equally  well  in  vacuo  as  in  the 
open  air. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  carpenters, 
when  they  intend  to  glue  pieces  of  wood 
together,  plane  the  surfaces  perfectly 
smooth  before  they  apply  the  glue:  and 
that  the  surfaces  of  metals  are  scraped 
clean  before  they  are  soldered,  &c. 

Hence  the  attraction  of  aggregation  al- 
ways vanishes  whenever  the  distance  is 
m-asi  i able,  and  becomes  exceedingly  great 
whenever  the  distance  is  exceedingly  di- 
minished ; but  the  particular  rate  which 
this  power  follows,  is  still  unknown,  as  we 
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have  no  method  of  measuring  either  the 
distance  at  which  it  acts,  or  its  relative 
intensiJy. 

2.  Attraction  of  aggregation  acts  differ- 
ently in  different  bodies  ; according  to  the 
degree  of  force  with  which  it  acts  between 
the  particles  of  matter,  the  bodies  appear 
under  different  forms. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  rock-crystal, 
flint,  diamond,  and  various  other  precious 
stones  are  extremely  hard,  for  the  attraction 
of  Aggregation  unites  the  particles  of  these 
bodies  with  a great  degree  of  force.  Hence 
a considerable  mechanical  effort  is  neces- 
sary to  disunite  them. 

In  blocks  of  marble,  chalk,  lime-stone, 
&c.  the  particles  are  held  together  with  a 
force  considerably  less.  In  these  bodies  it 
prevents  ail  relative  motion  among  the 
particles  themselves,  and  hence  the  motion 
of  one  particle  is  followed  by  the  motion 
of  the  whole  mass  ; or  if  that  is  impossible, 
the  cohesion  is  destroyed  altogether,  and 
the  piece  breaks. 

The  integrant  parts  of  wax,  tallow, 
suet,  or  laird,  may  be  made  to  change  their 
situations,  with  a less  degree  of  force  than 
the  former. 

In  these  substances  the  motion  of  one 
particle  of  the  body  is  not  necessarily  follow- 
ed by  that  of  all  the  rest,  neither  does  that 
motion  destroy  the  cohesion,  nor  break  them. 

The  particles  of  water,  spirit,  and  ether, 
move  or  slide  over  each  other  very  readily; 
hence  their  resistance  is  considerably  less. 

And  lastly,  vapours,  the  air  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  ail  the  gases,  yield  to  the  slight- 
est possible  impulse. 

3.  Attraction  of  aggregation  may  be  an- 
nihilated by  every  effort  which  tends  to 
separate*  the  particles  of  bodies. 

It  need  hardly  be  mentioned  that  all 
mechanical  forces,  such  as  grinding,  cutting, 
filing,  rasping,  pounding,  breaking,  &c.  are 
of  this  nature. 

In  all  these  cases  the  force  applied  must 
be  more  than  equal  to  the  force  of  the 
attraction  ; and  as  it  was  stated  before,  that 
the  attraction  of  aggregation  acts  with 
different  degrees  of  force  between  the  par- 
ticles of  different  bodies,  so  different  de- 
grees of  force  are  necessary  to  destroy  that 
attraction  in  different  bodies : and  hence  it 
is  that  chalk  is  more  easily  reduced  to 
powder  than  flint ; wood  is  easier  broken 
than  lead  ; lead  easier  than  iron,  &e. 

Chemical  affinity. 

Chemical  affinity,  or  affinity  of  compo- 
sition, is  that  power,  by  means  of  which 
the  particles  of  bodies,  whether  simple  or 
conqmund,  attract  each  other  so  intimately 
as  to  produce  an  uniform  whole,  totally  in- 
separable by  mechanical  efforts,  and  whose 
characteristic  properties  are  often  different, 
and  sometimes  contrary  to  those  of  its  con- 
stituent parts. 

It  is  obvious  from  this,  that  the  particles 


of  those  bodies  which  are  united  by  virtue 
of  chemical  affinity,  form  not  a mere  aggre- 
gate, but  an  entire  new'  body,  which  can 
only  be  altered  by  the  action  of  another 
chemical  power. 

In  considering  this  kind  of  affinity,  it  w ill 
be  necessary  to  state Tn  what  manner  it 
takes  place  between  the  particles  of  dif- 
ferent bodies; — In  what  proportion  they 
are  capable  of  combining; — Under  what 
conditions ; — With  what  degree  of  force 
they  unite  ; — And  what  takes  plaee  when  a 
variety  of  different  substances  are  made 
to  act  upon  each  other  at  the  same  time, 
under  certain  circumstances  and  in  differ- 
ent proportions. 

Hence  chemical  affinity  is  of  greater  im- 
portance than  affinity  of  aggregation,  for 
it  takes  place  in  all  the  complex  operations 
of  chemistry. 

distances  of  chemical  affinity. 

To  prove  that  chemical  affinity  acts  dif- 
ferently from  attraction  of  aggregation  ; 
that  it  takes  place  between  the  ultimate 
constituent  parts  of  bodies  ; and  that  it 
produces  substances  possessing  properties, 
frequently  very  different,  and  sometimes 
contrary  to  those  of  the  constituent  parts, 
the.  following  experiments  may  serve. 

1 . Put  into  a crucible  placed  in  a coal  fire, 
equal  parts  by  weight  of  sulphur  and  mer- 
cury; stir  the  two  substances  together  for 
a few  minutes,  and  when  the  sulphur  is 
melted,  pour  the  contents  out  on  a marble 
slab,  or  a piece  of  glass  previously  warmed 
and  greased. 

The  substance  obtained  by  this  means  is 
a sulphuret  of  mercury , in  which  the  mer- 
cury and  sulphur  are  united  by  virtue  of 
chemical  affinity ; for  the  compound  has 
neither  the  colour,  the  splendour,  the  in- 
flammability, the  volatility,  nor  the  specific 
gravity  of  either  of  its  constituent  parts  ; 
nor  can  the  sulphur  and  mercury  be  sepa- 
rated by  mechanical  means ; they  are  there- 
fore chemically  united. 

2.  If  we  melt  together  two  very  malleable 
and  ductile  metals,  for  instance,  tin  and 
iron,  in  equal  quantities,  the  compound  pro- 
duced will  have  totally  lost  the  properties 
which  its  constituent  parts  possessed  be- 
fore their  union,  for  the  alloy  formed  will 
be  a brittle  metal  which  may  easily  be 
broken  by  the  blow  of  a hammer. 

3.  Put  two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  of  an 
aqueous  infusion  of  red  cabbage  or  syrup 
of  violets,  into  a wine-glass  of  water,  mix  it 
well,  and  put  half  the  mixture  into  another 
glass.  By  adding  a few  drops  of  sulphuric 
acid  to  one  df  the  glasses  and  stirring  it, 
the  blue  will  be  changed  to  a crimson; 
and  by  adding  an  alkali;  for  instance  potash, 
to  the  other  glass,  the  blue  fluid  will  be 
changed  into  a green. 

If  we  drop  carefully  down  the  sides  of 
the  glass  into  the  green  obtained  in  this 
experiment,  a few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid, 
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crimson  will  be  perceived  at  the  bottom, 
purple  in  the  middle,  and  green  at  the  top. 
On  adding  a little  alkali  to  the  other  glass, 
containing  the  crimson,  these  colours  will 
appear  in  an  inverted  order. 

4.  When  equal  parts  of  muriate  of  am- 
monia and  slacked  lime,  both  substances 
destitute  of  odour,  are  intimately  blended 
in  a stone  mortar,  a very  pungent  gas 
(ammonia)  becomes  evolved. 

5.  Water  impregnated  with  ammonia  and 
concentrated  muriatic  acid,  both  fluids  of 
a strong  odour,  when  mixed  together  in 
proper  proportions,  instantly  lose  their 
odour,  and  form  a fluid  void  of  smell, 
(muriate  of  ammonia.) 

6'.  Into  a saturated  solution  of  muriate  of 
lime,  let  fall  gradually  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  a quantity  of  pungent  vapour 
will  become  disengaged,  (muriatic  acid 
gas,)  and  from  the  two  fluids  will  thus  be 
produced  an  almost  solid  compound,  called 
sulphate  of  lime. 

7.  Let  equal  parts  of  fresh  crystallized 
acetat  of  lead  and  acidulous  sulphate  of 
alumine  and  potash,  be  nibbed  together 
intimately  in  a stone  mortar,  the  saline 
mixture  will  soon  become  soft,  and  lastly 
fluid. 

A like  effect  is  produced  by  treating  in 
a similar  manner  equal  parts  of  crystallized 
nitrate  of  ammonia  and  sulphate  of  soda. 

A solid  alloy  of  mercury  and  bismuth, 
and  another  composed  of  lead  and  mer- 
cury, on  being  triturated  togetlier,  instantly 
become  fluid. 

It  is  obvious  from  this,  that  when  chemi- 
cal combination  takes  place,  the  compound 
which  is  formed  does  not  possess  properties 
merely  intermediate  between  those  of  its 
component  parts,  bat  has  acquired  others 
more  or  less  new.  This  however  does  not 
hold  good  in  alb-cases.  There  are  various 
combinations  in  which  the  properties  of 
bodies  are  only  slightly  altered. 

Laws  of  chemical  affinity. 

Observation  has  shown  that  affinity  of 
composition  offers  certain  invariable  phe- 
nomena, which  being  founded  on  a great 
number  of  facts  are  regarded  by  chemists 
.as  laws,  and  may  be  reduced  "under  the 
following  heads : 

Law  I. — Chemical  affinity  can  exert  its 
action  between  a number  of  bodies,  simple 
or  compound,  and  unite  them  chemically 
info  one  whole. 

Law  II. — The  efficacy  of  chemical  affinity 
is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  that  of  attraction 
of  aggregation. 

Law  III. — The  agency  of  chemical  affinity 
is  influenced  by  temperature ; its  action  is 
either  accelerated,  retarded,  prevented,  or 
rendered  efficacious. 

Law  IV. — Chemical  affinity  is  accom- 
panied bv  a change  of  temperature  at  the 
instant  of  its  action. 


Law  V. — The  agency  of  chemical  affinity 
existing  between  two  or  more  bodies  may 
be  dormant,  until  it  is  called  into  action 
by  the  interposition  of  another  body  which 
frequently  exerts  no  energy  upon  any  of 
them  in  a separate  state. 

Law  VI. — The  ratio  of  the  energy  of 
chemical  affinity  acting  between  various 
bodies,  is  different  in  different  substances. 

Law  VII. — The  agency  of  chemical  af- 
finity is  either  limited,  or  unlimited  in 
certain  bodies;  in  other  words,  chemical 
affinity  is  capable  of  uniting  bodies  in  de- 
finite, or  in  indefinite  proportions. 

Law  VIII. — The  energy  of  the  chemical 
affinity  of  different  bodies  is  modified  in 
proportion  to  the  ponderable  quantities  of 
the  bodies  placed  within  the  sphere  of 
action. 

Such  are  the  leading  laws  which  regulate 
chemical  affinity ; they  may  be  demon- 
strated by  experiments. 

I.  Chemical  affinity  can  exert  its  action 
between  a number  of  bodies,  simple  or 
compound,  and  unite  them  chemically  into 
one  whole: — 

There  are  an  infinite  variety  of  com- 
pounds, consisting  of  three,  four,  five  or 
more  simple  substances  in  nature  ; and  art 
can  also  effect  combinations  in  which  there 
are  many  simple  bodies  chemically  united 
into  one  whole. 

It  frequently  happens  that  various  se- 
parate bodies  presented  to  each  other  in  a 
fluid,  unite  and  form  a single  mass,  which 
possesses  all  the  characters  of  an  homogene- 
ous compound,  and  which  retains  these 
characters  till  its  composition  has  been 
altered  by  chemical  means. 

A considerable  number  of  triple  salts  are 
known,  which  consist  of  three  different 
substances ; for  instance,  the  common 
alum  of  commerce  consists  of  sulphuric 
acid  united  to  alumine  and  potash  or  soda. 
The  salt  formerly  called  microcosmic  salt, 
or  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia,  consists 
of  phosphoric  acid  united  to  soda  and 
ammonia,  &c.  When  the  oxigenated  muri- 
ate of  mercury  is  precipitated  by  the  pre- 
cise quantity  of  carbonate,  of  soda  which  is 
requisite  to  effect  its  decomposition,  the 
precipitate  obtained  contains  muriatic  acid, 
carbonic  acid,  and  oxid  of  mercury  in 
excess. 

It  is  a well  known  fact  that  two,  three, 
or  more  metals  may  be  fused  together  so 
as  to  produce  compounds  whose  properties 
are  widely  different  from  those  of  the  con- 
stituent parts. 

Melt  together  in  an  iron  ladle  or  crucible, 
eight  parts  of  bismuth,  five  of  lead,  and 
three  of  tin,  the  fusibility  of  the  metals 
will  thus  be  altered,  fo^  the  alloy  melts  at 
212°  Fahr.  A spoon  or  any  other  utensil 
formed  of  this  compound  will  therefor® 
melt  in  water  kept  boiling. 
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If  in  a similar  maimer  an  alloy  be  made 
of  lead,  tin,  bismuth,  and  mercury,  their 
proportions  being  two,  three,  five,  hud  one, 
the  compound  produced  melts  at  a heat 
even  less  than  that  of  boiling  water. 

A composition  of  lead,  zinc,  and  bismuth, 
in  equal  parts,  may  be  kept  in  fusion  upon 
paper  over  a lamp. 

II.  The  efficacy  of  chemical  affinity  is 
in  an  inverse  ratio  to  that  of  corpuscular 
attraction : — 

The  cohesion  of  the  particles  of  a body 
is  owing  to  the  mutual  affinity  existing 
between  them.  It  is  this  force  which  must 
be  overcome  by  the  action  of  the  substance 
which  lias  a tendency  to  combine  with  those 
particles  chemically.  Chemical  affinity 
therefore  does  not  become  stronger  as  the 
affinity  of  aggregation  becomes  weaker , 
it  becomes  only  more  efficacious ; the  ab- 
solute powers  remain  the  same  ; the  effect 
produced  by  that  agency  increases , be- 
cause the  resistance  opposed  to  it  de- 
creases. 

Remark. — It  is  from  this  law  that  it  was 
formerly  inferred  that  some  or  at  least  one 
of  the  bodies  should  be  in  a state  of  fluidity. 
This  however  is  by  no  means  necessary.  It 
is  in  general  true,  that  the  weaker  the  at- 
traction of  aggregation  is,  the  more  easily 
chemical  affinity  takes  place,  as  may  be 
evinced  by  means  of  the  following  experi- 
ments : 

Let  any  quantity  of  dry  carbonate,  of 
soda  and  tartareous  acid  he  mingled  to- 
gether, and  put  the  mixture  into  a wine- 
glass, no  chemical  change  will  be  pro- 
duced ; but  if  water  be  added,  or  either 
of  the  salts  be  previously  dissolved,  a 
violent  effervescence  ensues,  and  a chemi- 
cal union  is  obtained. 

The  water  added  is  of  use  merely  to  over- 
come the  resistance  which  arises  from  the 
cohesion  of  the  particles  of  the  salts  in- 
tended to  be  brought  into  the  sphere  of 
action,  or  to  increase  their  mutual  contact. 

If  we  let  fall  a crystal,  or  lump  of 
fluor  spar  (fluate  of  lime)  into  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  no  sensible  action 
will  take  place,  both  the  sulphuric  acid 
and  the  fluate  of  lime  remain  unaltered ; 
but  if  the  former  be  reduced  to  powder, 
and  then  brought  into  contact  with  the 
acid,  a considerable  action  instantly  takes 
place,  the  sulphuric  acid  unites  to  one  of  the 
constituent  parts  of  the  fluor  spar,  namely, 
to  the  lime,  and  its  other  constituent  part, 
the  fluoric  acid,  becomes  disengaged  in  the 
state  of  white  vapour,  or  fluoric  acid  gas. 

If  crystallized  sulphate  of  alumine,  or 
sulphate  of  soda,  and  acetate  of  lead  are 
brought  into  contact  with  each  other, 
the  individuality  of  these  bodies  will  not 
be  destroyed,  that  is  to  say,  no  chemi- 
cal change  will  take  place  5 but  if  they  be 
intimately  tubbed  together  in  a mortar,  the 


two  solids  will  act  upon  each  other  aud 
form  a fluid. 

It  is  obvious  therefore  that  in  order  to 
facilitate  chemical  affinity,  the  attraction  of 
aggregation  must  be  broken ; the  bodies 
intended  to  be  chemically  united  must  not 
be  presented  to  each  other  in  their  mass  of 
contact,  but  mechanically  divided,  or  re- 
duced to  the  smallest  moleculae  possible: 
hence  liquids  combine  witli  more  facility 
than  solids,  or  even  than  a solid  and  a liquid, 
and  in  like  manner  vapours  combine  with 
rapidity  and  ease. 

III.  The  agency  of  chemical  affinity  is 
influenced  by  temperature.  Its  action  is 
either  accelerated,  retarded,  prevented,  or 
rendered  efficacious : — 

If  we  expose  phosphorus  in  an  open 
vessel  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  a 
chemical  union  will  take  place  between 
the  phosphorus  and  one  of  the  consti- 
tuent parts  of  the  atmosphere,  namely,  the 
oxygen  gas;  the  phosphorus  will  gradu- 
ally (but  very  slowly)  disappear,  and  be- 
come converted  into  a fluid  called  phos- 
phorous acid. 

Bnt  if  we  heat  the  vessel  containing  the 
phosphorus,  the  latter  will  take  fire,  and 
become  converted  into  a yellowish  white 
substance,  which  in  a short  time  is  changed 
into  an  acid  analogous  to  the  former. 

If  equal  quantities  of  muriate  of  am- 
monia and  carbonate  of  magnesia  are 
mixed  with  six  or  eight  parts  of  water, 
and  suffered  to  stand  for  some  time  ex- 
posed to  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere,  a mutual  decomposition  of  the 
two  salts  will  take  place.  For  if  the  mix- 
ture, and  the  fluid  which  passes,  are  left  to 
evaporate  spontaneously,  muriate  of  mag- 
nesia and  carbonate  of  ammonia  will  be 
obtained.  Ou  the  contrary, 

If  equal  quantities  of  muriate  of  mag- 
nesia and  carbonate  of  ammonia  be  ex- 
posed to  a temperature  of  200°  in  about 
four  parts  of  water,  the  products  obtained 
are,  muriate  of  ammonia  and  carbonate 
of  magnesia. 

If  muriate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of 
magnesia  be  mixed  together  in  any  pro- 
portion, and  exposed  to  a temperature 
below  zero , they  decompose  each  other, 
and  muriate  of  magnesia  and  sulphate  of 
soda  are  formed,  but  no  decomposition 
takes  place  at  a temperature  above  30°. 

Muriate  of  soda  and  acidulous  sulphate 
of  alumine  and  potash,  exhibit  precisely 
the  same  phenomena. 

If  ardent  spirit  and  a solution  of  salt 
in  water  be  mixed  together,  the  com- 
pound formed  is  a real  chemical  union ; 
but  if  we  carefully  heat  the  fluid,  the 
caloric  applied  will  be  divided  between 
the  three  ingredients  according  to  their 
respective  affinities ; the  union  will  be 
broken,  for  the  ardent  spirit  will  first  be- 
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eomc  volatilized,  and  the  union  of  the  salt 
and  water  remain  unaltered.  On  increas- 
ing the  temperature,  the  water  will  escape 
in  the  form  of  vapour,  and  the  salt  will  be 
left  behind. 

There  are  numerous  cases  in  which  an 
increase  of  temperature  is  essentially  neces- 
sary to  determine  bodies  to  unite.  If  mer- 
cury be  exposed  to  oxygen  gas  at  the 
common  temperature  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  corpuscular  attraction  subsisting  be- 
tween its  particles  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
combination.  But  if  the  mercury  be  hsated 
to  a certain  degree,  the  force  which  kept  its 
particles  united  will  become  annihilated, 
and  it  then  combines  with  the  oxygen 
which  is  present. 

Again,  if  the  oxid  of  mercury  thus  formed 
be  exposed  to  a higher  degree  of  tempera- 
ture, the  union  is  demolished,  and  the  quick- 
silver re-appears  in  its  metallic  state. 

Hence  it  is  obvious  that  the  action  of 
caloric  favours  the  union  of  the  oxygen  and 
mercury,  in  consequence  of  the  diminution 
of  die  mutual  affinity  of  the  parts  ; but  at 
length,  by  augmenting  this  difference,  it 
again  breaks  the  union,  or  renders  the  com- 
bination impossible. 

That  increased  temperature  augments 
the  power  of  chemical  union,  the  solutions 
of  salt  and  water  afford  instances  of. 

A larger  quantity  of  salt  is  soluble  in  a 
given  quantity  of  water  at  a high,  than  at  a 
low  temperature,  and  this  larger  quantity 
of  salt  is  again  separated  by  cooling. 

IV.  Chemical  affinity  is  accompanied  by 
a change  of  temperature  at  the  instant  of 
its  action  : — 

When  equal  parts  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  and  ardent  spirit  are  mingled 
together,  the  mixture  in  a few  minutes  be- 
comes so  hot  as  to  render  the  vessel  in- 
supportable to  the  hands. 

If  four  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  of  com- 
merce, and  one  part,  by  weight,  of  water, 
be  mixed  together,  each  at  the  temperature 
of  50°,  the  mixture  immediately  acquires 
a temperature  of  about  300°. 

All  the  dense  acids,  ammonia,  and  ardent 
spirit,  when  mixed  with  water,  have  the 
property  of  raising  its  temperature  remark- 
ably : and  the  same  is  the  case  when  alkalis 
are  introduced  into  concentrated  acids.  On 
the  contraiy,  in  many  instances  cold  is  pro- 
duced : — 

Take  one  ounce  and  a half  of  muriate  of 
ammonia,  and  a like  quantity  of  nitrate  of 
potash;  reduce  each  of  these  salts  separately 
to  a powder,  and  blend  them  intimately 
together:  having  done  this,  mix  them  gra- 
dually in  a glass  bason,  or  other  thin  glass 
vessel,  with  four  ounces  of  water.  The 
result  will  be,  that  the  cold  produced  will 
sink  a thermometer  immersed  in  it,  to  36° 
Falir.  A new  addition  of  the  same  quantity 
of  salts  will  cool  it  to  14®,  which  therefore 


will  freeze  water  in  a glass  tube  that  is  im- 
mersed in  it,  without  the  use  of  snow  or 
ice.  If  the  w ater  used  in  a first  process  be 
used  to  reduce  other  water  and  salts  to 
the  temperature  of  about  32°,  and  these 
be  applied  to  the  performance  of  a second 
experiment,  the  temperature  may  be  lower- 
ed to  4°  below  0°. 

A number  of  experiments  have  lately 
been  made  to  produce  artificial  cold  by 
means  of  such  freezing  mixtures.  The  most 
complete  set  of  this  kind  are  those  of  Pepys, 
Lowitz,  and  Walker. 

V.  The  agency  of  chemical  affinity  be- 
tween two  or  more  bodies  may  lie  dormant, 
until  it  is  called  into  action  by  the  inter- 
position of  another  body,  which  frequently 
exerts  no  energy  upon  any  of  them  in  a 
separate  state. 

From  this  law  originates  what  was  former- 
ly called  disposing  affinity,  or  that  case  in 
which  two  or  more  bodies  are  incapable  of 
uniting,  until  the  agency  is  called  into  action 
by  the  addition  of  a third  body,  which  exerts 
no  sensible  affinity  upon  either  of  them. 
This  may  be  proved  in  the  follow  ing  manner. 

Water  is  a compound  of  hidrogen  and 
oxigen ; phosphorus  is  a simple  body  ac- 
cording to  our  present  state  of  knowledge. 
If  these  foe  presented  to  each  other,  no 
chemical  union  will  take  place  ; but  if  we 
add  to  them  an  alkali,  and  then  apply  heat, 
the  water  will  become  decomposed ; that 
is  to  say,  part  of  the  phosphorus  will  unite 
to  the  oxygen  of  the  water,  and  form  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  the  other  part  will  be  dis- 
solved in  the  hidrogen.gas  and  appear  as 
phosphorated  hidrogen. 

Here  the  alkali  acts  as  the  substance 
requisite  to  favour  the  mutual  action,  or  to 
give  the  disposing'  affinity. 

If  iron  and  water  be  brought  into  contact 
with  each  other,  no  perceptible  change  will 
be  produced  ; but  if  a little  sulphuric  acid 
be  added  to  the  water  and  iron,  a violent 
effervescence  will  take  place,  the  water  will 
become  decomposed,  hidrogen  gas  will  be 
evolved,  and  the  iron  become  dissolved  in 
the  acid. 

In  this  case  the  sulphuric  acid  is  the  con- 
dition necessary  to  accelerate  the  chemical 
action. 

VI.  The  ratio  of  the  energy  of  chemical 
affinity  acting  between  various  bodies,  is 
different  in  different  substances. 

This  is  the  most  important  law  of  chemi- 
cal attraction.  As  beginners  will  find  it 
rather  difficult  to  understand  what  passes 
in  this  more  complicated  agency,  they 
must  remember,  that  the  combination 
which  is  effected  between  two  or  more 
bodies  by  virtue  of  chemical  affinity  be- 
comes broken  whenever  we  present  to  the 
compound  another  body,  which  has  an  at- 
traction to  one  of  the  constituent  parts  of 
the  compound,  superior  to  that  attraction 
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by  which  they  were  held  together:  the 
bodies,  therefore,  between  which  the  strong- 
est attraction  prevails,  combine,  and  the 
rest  are  disengaged,  thus : — 

If  muriatic  acid  he  poured  either  on 
ure  barytes,  or  on  its  carbonate,  the 
arytes  will  be  dissolved  and  the  com- 
pound will  be  muriate  of  barytes,  which 
compound  is  held  together  by  the  force  of 
affinity  existing  between  the  muriatic  acid 
and  the  barytes.  On  letting  fail  into  this 
solution  a few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  an 
immediate  change  of  principles  takes  place ; 
the  whole  quantity  of  the  muriatic  acid 
which  was  combined  with  the  barytes  be- 
comes disengaged,  and  the  sulphuric  acid 
unites  to  the  barytes  with  a force  equal  to 
their  affinity,  minus  that  of  the  muriatic 
acid. 

Again,  if  pure  silver  be  dissolved  in 
pure  nitric  acid,  the  silver  will  remain 
united  to  the  acid,  till  another  body  is  pre- 
sented to  it  which  has  a greater  force  of 
attraction  to  one  of  the  constituent  parts 
of  the  compound  ; for  instance,  if  mercury 
be  added  to  this  solution  of  silver,  the  mer- 
cury will  be  dissolved,  and  the  silver  be- 
comes precipitated  or  disengaged.  The 
supernatant  fluid  will  then  be  a solution  of 
mercury  in  nitric  acid. 

If  to  the  before  obtained  solution  of 
mercury  in  nitric  acid,  a piece  of  sheet 
lead  be  presented,  the  lead  will  be  dis- 
solved, and  the  mercury  become  pre- 
cipitated. The  fluid  will  then  be  a solution 
of  lead  in  nitric  acid. 

If  in  this  solution  of  lead,  a thin  slice 
of  copper  be  suspended,  the  copper  will 
be  dissolved,  and  the  lead  will  become  dis- 
engaged. The  fluid  now  is  a solution  of 
copper  in  nitric  acid. 

If  in  this  solution  of  copper,  - a thin 
sheet  of  iron  be  kept  immersed,  the  iron 
will  be  dissolved,  and  the  copper  become 
precipitated.  The  fluid  now  is  a solution 
of  iron  in  nitric  acid. 

If  to  this  solution  of  iron,  a piece  of 
zinc  be  presented,  the  zinc  will  be  dis- 
solved, and  the  iron  become  precipitated. 
The  solution  then  consists  of  zinc  and 
nitric  acid. 

If  to  this  solution  of  zinc  in  nitric  acid 
some  ammonia  be  gradually  added,  the 
ammonia  will  join  to  the  acid,  and  the 
zinc  will  be  precipitated.  The  solution 
will  then  be  nitrate  of  ammonia. 

If  to  this  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia, 
some  lime  water  be  added,  the  ammonia 
will  become  disengaged  (and  manifest  it- 
self by  a pungent  odour)  and  the  solution 
will  be  nitrate  of  lime. 

If  to  this  solution  of  nitrate  of  lime  some 
oxalic  acid  be  added,  the  lime  will  be 
precipitated,  and  what  now  remains  will 
be  merely  nitric  acid. 

We  se*e  from  these  experiments,  that 


different  bodies  have  different  degrees  of 
affinity  for  one  and  the  same  substance, 
which  can  only  be  learnt  from  observation 
and  experiments. 

VI L Ike  agency  of  chemical  affinity  is 
either  limited  or  unlimited ; in  other  words, 
chemical  affinity  is  capable  of  uniting 
bodies  in  definite,  or  in  indefinite  pro- 
portions : — 

Experience  lias  convinced  us  that  in  all 
bodies  there  are  certain  precise  limits  of 
combinations  beyond  which  their  action 
cannot  pass,  namely  a minimum , and  a maxi- 
mum ; it  remains  still  to  be  ascertained  how 
bodies  can  combine  within  these  limits. 

If  we  attend  to  what  is  known  at  pre- 
sent, we  are  forced  to  acknowledge  that 
this  law  comprehends  several  modifications, 
which  may  be  arranged  under  the  following 
classes. 

1.  Chemical  affinity  unites  several  bodies 
in  any  proportion  whatsoever ; their  com- 
bination is  therefore  unlimited;  for  instance, 

If  water  and  ardent  spirit  be  mingled 
together  in  ayry  quantity  , a chemical  com- 
bination ensues;  for  the  compound  ob- 
tained has  always  a specific  gravity  dif- 
ferent from  the  mean  specific  gravity  of 
the  fluids  combined.  Its  bulk  is  likewise 
not  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  fluids  in 
a separate  state. 

The  same  is  the  case  when  liquid  acids 
and  water,  or  acids  and  ardent  spirit,  are 
combined  together. 

2.  Chemical  affinity  combines  several 
bodies  to  a certain  extent  or  maximum 
only. 

To  this  class  belong  all  those  bodies 
which  are  capable  of  saturation. 

If  we  take  a quantity  of  any  of  the 
dense  acids  diluted  with  water,  for  in- 
stance sulphuric  acid,  afsd  let  fall  into  it 
a solution  of  an  alkali,  for  example  soda, 
by  a little  at  a time,  and  examine  the  mix- 
ture after  every  addition  of  the  alkali,  we 
find  for  a considerable  time  it  will  exhibit 
the  properties  of  an  acid,  it  will  have  a 
sour  taste,  and  convert  vegetable  blue 
colours  into  red  ; but  if  we  continue  to  add 
greater  quantities  of  soda,  these  acid  pro- 
perties will  gradually  diminish,  and  at  last 
disappear  altogether.  At  that  point  the 
combination  is  at  an  end,  it  has  reached 
its  maximum  in  this  case ; for  if  we  conti- 
nue to  add  more  alkali,  the  mixture  will 
gradually  acquire  alkaline  properties ; it 
will  convert  blue  vegetables  into  green  ; 
it  will  have  an  urinous  or  alkaline  taste, 
&c.  These  properties  will  become  strong- 
er, the  greater  the  quantity  of  the  soda 
is  which  is  added. 

Again,  take  muriatic  acid,  and  let  fall 
into  it  gradually  carbonate  of  lime,  or 
magnesia;  an  effervescence  will  take  place, 
for  a chemical  union  ensues  between  the 
aeid  and  the  lime,  or  magnesia,  and  the 
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carbonic  acid,  the  other  constituent  of 
these  bodies,  becomes  disengaged.  Sut  if 
we  continue  the  addition  of  the  lime,  or 
magnesia,  until  it  produces  no  farther 
effervescence,  no  chemical  union  will  be 
obtained  ; the  lime  will  fall  to  the  bottom 
unaltered,  for  the  combination  is  at  its 
maximum. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  water  can  only 
dissolve  a certain  quantity  of  salt ; ardent 
spirit  a certain  quantity  of  resin,  Sec. 

The  union  of  oxigen  and  hidrogen  be- 
longs likewise  to  this  class. 

3.  Chemical  affinity  is  capable  of  uniting 
different  bodies  in  two,  three,  or  more 
proportions ; each  of  these  combinations 
produces  compounds,  possessing  peculiar 
properties. 

This  peculiarity  of  combination  is  highly 
important. 

It  is  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  both 
nature  and  art  produce  substances  of  the 
same  principles,  only  combined  in  differ- 
ent proportions,  which  possess  peculiar 
properties,  widely  different  from  each 
other. 

An  instance  of  this  law  may  be  seen  in 
the  following  experiment : 

Introduce  one  ounce  of  copper  filings 
into  four  ounces  of  muriatic  acid,  con- 
tained in  a medicine -phial  of  eight  ounces 
capacity,  cork  it  well,  am!  let  it  stand 
undisturbed;  the  acid  will  soon  acquire 
a greenish  colour,  which  becomes  deeper 
in  proportion  as  the  copper  becomes 
dissolved  ; but  in  a few  days,  if  the  bottle 
be  now  and  then  agitated,  the  colour 
vanishes,  and  the  solution  at  last  becomes 
colourless. 

If  we  now  invert  the  bottle  in  mercury, 
er  water,  and  remove  the  cork  under  that 
fluid,  a quantity  of  the  mercury  will  rush 
in:  an  evident  proof  that  part  of  the  air 
contained  in  the  phial  has  disappeared. 

If  we  examine  the  remaining  air,  we 
shall  find  that  it  is  incapable  of  supporting 
flame,  and  that  it  is  nearly  deprived  of  all 
its  oxigen.  If  we  now  open  the  phial,  the 
solution  becomes  again  green  and  colour- 
less as  before. 

The  rationale  of  these  phenomena  is  this: 
The  quantity  of  oxigen  which  is  present 
in  the  confined  quantity  of  air  in  the  empty 
part  of  the  phial,  combines  with  the  cop- 
per to  a certain  degree,  which  then  be- 
comes soluble  in  the  acid,  and  exhibits  the 
green  solution. 

This  oxidis  gradually  decomposed,  more 
copper  is  dissolved,  and  the  solution  be- 
comes colourless.  If  more  oxigen  be  ad- 
mitted, the  solution  becomes  green  again 
as  before. 

VIII.  The  energy  of  the  chemical  affi- 
nity of  different  bodies  is  modified  in  pro- 
portion to  the  ponderable  quantities  of  the 
substances  placed  within  the  sphere  of 

action. 


It  is  obvious,  from  this,  that  the  deno- 
mination of  elective  affinity  is  erroneous  ; 
since  it  supposes  the  union  of  one  entire 
substance  with  another,  in  preference  to  a 
third.  But  this  is  not  the  case;  a mere  di- 
vision of  action  takes  place  in  instances  of 
this  kind  ; that  is  to  say,  the  substances 
act  according  to  the  quantity  existing  with- 
in the  sphere  of  activity.  The  excess  of 
quantity  is  capable  of  compensating  for 
the  deficiency  of  the  force  of  affinity. 
When,  therefore,  a compound  body  of  two 
substances  is  acted  on  by  a third,  that 
part  of  the  compound  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  combination,  is  divided  between 
the  two  remaining,  not  only  in  proportion 
to  their  respective  degrees  of  affinity,  but 
also  according  to  their  ponderable  quanti- 
ties, so  that  by  varying  this  in  either,  -the 
effect  produced  will  be  varied. 

Thus  Bertliollet  has  proved,  that  in  all 
cases  a large  quantity  of  a body  is  capable 
of  abstracting  a portion  of  another,  from  a 
small  portion  of  a third,  how  weak  soever 
the  affinity  between  the  first  and  second 
of  these  bodies  may  be,  and  how  strong 
soever  the  affinity  between  the  second  and 
third.  Thus  potash  is  capable  of  abstract- 
ing part  of  the  acid  from  oxalate  of  lime, 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  carbonate  of  lime. 
Soda  and  lime  decompose  partially  sulphate 
of  potash.  Nitric  acid  subtracts  part  of 
the  base  from  oxalate  of  lime,  &e. 

The  following  experiment,  advanced  by 
Bertliollet,  will  prove  this  more  clearly. 

If  equal  parts,  by  weight,  of  sulphate 
of  barytes  and  potash  be  boiled,  in  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  to  dryness,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  sulphuric  "acid  has 
been  divided  between  the  two  bases  in  the 
compound  ratio  of  their  mass,  and  their 
force  of  affinity.  The  greater  part  of  the 
sulphate  of  barytes  will  be  found  undecom- 
posed ; a squall  quantity  of  barytes  will  be 
found  at  liberty  ; most  of  the  potash  will 
also  be  uncombined,  but  a certain  portion 
will  be  united  with  the  sulphuric  acid  which 
tiie  bary  tes  has  lost,  in  the  form  of  sulphate 
of  potash. 

It  is  not  merely  in  the  instance  stated 
here  that  this  division  of  one  body  between 
two  others,  according  to  their  respective 
masses  and  affinities,  takes  place,  there 
being  scarcely  any  example  to  the  contrary. 

And  as  the  affinities  of  bodies  vary  with 
their  masses,  it  is  obvious  that,  when  we 
speak  of  the  affinities  of  bodies,  we  ought  to 
consider  them  as  always  acting  in  certain 
determinate  proportions. 

Auante.  (From  ctva.iv <u,  to  dry.)  A 
dry  disease,  proceeding  from  a fermen- 
tation in  the  stomach,  described  by  Hip- 
pocrates de  Morbis. 

Au apse.  The  same. 

Auchen.  (From  dx%ea>,  to  be  proud.) 
The  neck,  which,  in  the  posture  of  pride 
is  made  stiff  and  erect. 
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Auditory  nerve.  See  Nervus  auditorius , 
and  Portio  mollis. 

Auditory  passage.  See  Meatus  auditori- 
us exterms  and  internus. 

Augustum.  An  epithet  given  to  seve- 
ral compound  medicines. 

Auliscos.  (From  av\o q,  a pipe.)  A 
catheter,  or  clyster-pipe. 

Aulos.  The  same. 

AURA.  (From  <ua,  to  breathe.)  Any 
subtile  vapour,  or  exhalation. 

AURA  EPILEPTIC  A.  A sensation 
which  is  felt  by  epileptic  patients,  as  if  a 
folad  of  cold  air  ascended  from  the  lower 
parts  towards  the  heart  and  head. 

AURA  SEMINIS.  The  extremely  sub- 
tile and  vivifying  portion  of  the  semen  vi- 
rile, that  ascends  through  the  Fallopian 
tubes,  to  impregnate  the  ovum  in  the  ova- 
rium. 

Aura  vitalis.  So  Helmont  calls  the 
vital  heat. 

Aura  nth  ba ccje.  Seville  oranges.  See 
Aurantium. 

Auranth  cortex.  See  Aurantium. 

AURANTIUM.  (So  called  ab  aureo  co- 
lore, from  its  golden  colour,  or  from  Ara/i- 
£ium , a town  of  Achaia.)  Aurantium  his- 
palcnse.  Malm  aurantia  major . Malm  au- 
rantia.  Aurantium  vulgar e.  Malusauran- 
tia  vulgaris.  Mala  aurea.  C'Mrysomelea. 
Nerantia . Martianum  ponmm.  Poma  au- 
rantia.  Seville  orange.  This  plant  is  the 
citrus  aurantium  of  Linnaeus .- — petiolis  ala- 
tis,  foliis  acuminatis.  Class,  Polyadelphia. 
Order,  Icosandria.  The  China  and  Seville 
orange  are  both  only  varieties  of  the  same 
species  ; the  latter  is  met  with  in  our  phar- 
macopoeias ; and  the  flowers , leaves , yellow 
rind,  and  juice,  are  made  use  of  for  differ- 
ent medical  purposes. 

The  flowers,  flores  naphee , are  highly  odo- 
riferous, and  are  used  as  a perfume  ; they 
are  bitter  to  the  taste  ; they  give  their  taste 
and  smell  both  to  water  and  to  spirit,  but 
most  perfectly  to  rectified  spii  it  of  wine. 
The  water  which  is  distilled  from  these 
flowers,  is  called  aqua  florum  naphee.  In 
distillation,  they  yield  a small  quantity  of 
essential  oil,  which  is  called  oleum  vel  es- 
sentia neroli : they  are  brought  from  Italy 
and  France.  Orange  flowers  were,  at  one 
time,  said  to  be  an  useful  remedy  in  con- 
vulsive and  epileptic  cases  ; but  experi- 
ence has  not  confirmed  the  virtues  attri- 
buted to  them. 

The  leaves  have  a bitterish  taste,  and 
yield,  by  distillation,  an  essential  oil ; in- 
deed, by  rubbing  them  between  the  fingers 
and  the  thumb,  they  manifest  considerable 
fragrance.  They  have  been  applied  for  the 
same  purposes  as  the  flowers,  but  without 
success. 

The  yellow  rind  of  the  fruit,  freed  from 
the  white  fungous  part,  has  a grateful  aro- 
matic flavour,  and  a warm,  bitterish  taste. 
Infused  in  boiling  water,  it  gives  out  nearly 


all  its  smell  and  taste  ; cold  water  extract* 
the  bitter,  but  very  little  of  the  flavour. 
In  distillation,  a light,  flagrant,  essential  oil 
rises,  without  the  bitter.  Its  qualities  are 
those  of  an  aromatic  and  bitter.  It  has 
been  employed  to  restore  the  tone  of  the 
stomach,  and  is  a very  common  addition  to 
combinations  of  bitters,  used  in  dyspepsia. 
It  has  likewise  been  given  in  intermittent*, 
in  a dose  of  a drachm,  twice  or  thrice  a 
day.  It  is  also  much  celebrated  as  a 
powerful  remedy,  in  menorrhagia,  and  im- 
moderate uterine  evacuations.  Its  express- 
ed oil  is  essence  of  Bergamot. 

The  juice  of  Seville  oranges  is  a grate- 
ful acid,  which,  by  allaying  heat,  quench- 
ing thirst,  promoting  various  excretions, 
and  diminishing  the  actiop  of  the  vas- 
cular sanguiferous  system,  proves  ex- 
tremely useful  in  both  ardent  and  putrid 
fevers ; though  the  China  orange  juice, 
as  impregnated  with  a larger  propor- 
tion of  sugar,  becomes  more  agreeable, 
and  may  be  taken  in  larger  quantities. 
The.  Seville  orange,  juice  is  particularly  ser- 
viceable as  an  antiscorbutic,  and  alone  will 
prevent  or  cure  scurvy  in  the  most  appa- 
rently desperate  circumstances.  In  dys- 
pepsia, putrid  bile  in  the  stomach,  both 
lemon  and  orange  juice  are  highly  useful. 

Aurantia  Curassaventia.  Auranti- 
um Curassavense.  Curassoa,  or  Curassao 
apples,  or  oranges.  The  fruit  so  called 
seem  to  be  the  immature  oranges,  that  by 
some  accident  have  been  checked  in  their 
growth.  They  are  a grateful  aromatic  bit- 
ter, of  a flavour  very  different  from  that 
of  the  peel  of  the  ripe  fruit,  and  without 
any  acid  ; what  little  tartness  they  have 
when  fresh,  is  lost  in  drying.  Infused  in 
wine,  or  brandy,  they  afford  a good  bitter 
for  tiie  stomach.  They  are  used  to  pro- 
mote the  discharge  in  issues,  whence  their 
name  of  issue  peas , and  to  give  the  flavour 
of  hops  to  beer. 

AURICULA,  (dim.  of  anris,  the  ear.) 
The  external  ear,  upon  which  are  several 
eminences  and  depressions,  as  the  helix , 
antihelix,  tragus,  antitragus , conchce  auricu- 
lae, scapha,  and  lohulus. 

AURICULA  JUD_/£.  Fungus  sambu- 
cinus.  Agaricus.  Auricula  forma.  Jew’s 
ears.  A membranaceous  fungus,  Peziza  auri- 
cula ; concava  rugosa  auriformis,  of  Linnae- 
us, which  resembles  the  human  ear.  Its 
virtues  are  adstringent,  and  when  employ- 
ed, (by  some  its  internal  use  is  not  thought 
safe,)  it  is  made  into  a decoction,  as  a 
gargle  for  relaxed  sore  throats. 

Auricula  muris.  See  Eilosella. 

Auriculae  cordis.  The  auricles  of 
the  heart.  See  Heart. 

AURICULARIS  (. Auricnlaris , sc.,  di- 
gitus ; from  auris,  the  ear.)  The  little 
linger  ; so  called  because  people  generally 
put  it  into  the  ear,  when  the  hearing  is  ob- 
structed; 
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Auriga.  (A  waggoner.  Lat.)  A ban- 
dage for  the  sides  ; so  called  because  it  is 
made  like  the  traces  of  a waggon  horse. 
Galen. 

Aurigo.  ( Ab  anreo  colore  ; from  its 
yellow  colour.)  The  jaundice.  See  Icterus. 

Auripigmentum.  (From  aurum,  gold, 
and  jngmentum,  paint ; so  called  from  its 
colour  and  its  use  to  painters.)  Yellow  or- 
piment.  See  Arsenic. 

AURIS.  (From  aura,  air,  as  being  the 
medium  of  hearing.)  The  ear,  or  organ  of 
hearing.  See  Ear. 

Auris  levator.  See  Levator  auris. 

Auriscalpium.  (From  auris , the  ear, 

and  scalpo , to  scrape.)  An  instrument  for 
cleansing  the  ear. 

Aurium  sordes.  The  wax  of  the  ears. 

Aurium  tinnitus.  A ringing  noise  in 
the  ears. 

Aurugo.  The  jauudice. 

Aurum.  Gold. 

Aurum  horizontale.  Oil  of  cinna- 
mon and  sugar. 

Aurum  leprosum.  Antimony. 

Aurum  musivum.  A preparation  of 
tin,  sulphur,  sal-ammoniac,  and  quicksilver. 

Aurum  potabile.  Gold  dissolved  and 
mixed  with  oil  of  rosemary,  to  be  drank. 

Aurus  Braziliensis.  Calamus  aro- 
maticus. 

Authemeron.  (From  etvroc,  himself, 
and  vy-ega,  a day.)  A medicine  which  gives 
relief,  or  is  to  be  administered  the  same 
! day. 

Autolitiiotomus.  One  who  cuts  him- 
self for  the  stone. 

Autocrateia.  The  healing  power  of 
nature.  Hippocrates. 

! Autopsia.  (From  atrre?,  himself,  and 
♦7 rloycu,  to  see.)  Ocular  evidence. 

Autopyros.  (From  avroq,  itself,  and 
TO-ygo?,  wheat.)  Bread  made  with  the 
meal  of  wheat,  from,  which  the  bran  has 
pot  been  removed.  Galen. 

AvenAcu.  A Molucca  tree,  of  a caus- 
tic quality. 

Avansis.  Avante.  Indigestion. 

AVELLANA.  (From  Abella,  or  Avella , 
a town  in  Campania,  where  they  grew.) 
The  hazel  nut. 

Avellana  cathartica.  Barbadoes 
nuts.  A purgative. 

Avellana  Mexicana.  Cocoa  and 
chocolate  nut. 

Avellana  purgatrix.  Garden  spurge. 

Auxiliarii  musculi.  The  pyramidal 
muscles  of  the  abdomen. 

A VENA.  (From  aveo,  to  covet;  be- 
cause cattle  are  so  fond  of  it.  ) The  oat. 

1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnrean  system.  Class,  Triandria.  Order, 
Digyrda. 

V.  The  pharmacopteial  name  of  tl?e  oat. 

Arena  saliva  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  the  seed 
vrluch  roams  only  used,  and  calk’d  the 


pat.  There  are  two  kinds  of  oats  .*  th* 
black  land  the  white.  They  have  similar 
virtues,  but  the  black  are  chiefly  sown 
for  horses.  They  are  less  farinaceous, 
and  less  nourishing,  than  rice,  or  wheat ; 
yet  afford  a sufficient  nourishment,  of  easy 
digestion,  to  such  as  feed  constantly  on 
them.  In  Scotland,  and  some  of  the 
Northern  counties  of  England,  oats  form 
the  chief  bread  of  the  inhabitants.  They 
are  much  used  in  Germany  ; but,  in  Nor- 
way, oat  bread  is  a luxury,  among  the 
common  people.  Gruels,  made  with  the 
flour,  or  meal,  called  oatmeal,  digest  ea- 
sily, have  a soft  mucilaginous  quality,  by 
which  they  obtund  acrimony,  and  are  used 
for  common  drink  and  food  in  fevers,  in- 
flammatory disorders,  coughs,  hoarseness, 
roughness,  and  exulceration  of  tire  fauces  ; 
and  water-gruels  answer  all  the  purposes  of 
Hippocrates’  ptisan.  Externally,  poul- 
tices, with  oatmeal,  vinegar,  and  a very 
little  oil,  are  good  for  sprains  and  bruises. 
Stimulant  poultices,  with  the  grounds  of 
strong  beer,  mixed  up  with  oatmeal,  are 
made  for  tumours,  See.  cf  a gangrenous 
tendency. 

Avena  sativa.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  arena  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  See 
Arena. 

Avenge  semina.  See  Avena. 

Arens,  common.  See  Caryophyllata . 

Avicennia  tomentosa.  The  syste- 
matic name  for  the  plant  which  affords  the 
Anacardium  orientale  of  the  pharmacopoeias. 
See  Anacardium  orientale. 

Avigato  pear.  This  delicious  fruit, 
the  produce  of  the  Lauras  persea  of  Lin- 
naeus, when  ripe,  melts  in  the  mouth  like 
marrow,  which  it  greatly  resembles  in  fla- 
vour. It  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  nutri- 
tious of  all  the  tropical  fruits,  and  grows  in 
vast  abundance  in  the  West  Indies  and 
New  Spain.  The  unripe  fruit  have  but 
little  taste;  yet,  being  very  salubrious,  are 
often  eaten  with  salt  and  pepper.  The 
sailors,  when  they  arrive  at  the  Havannah, 
and  those  parts,  purchase  then?  in  great 
quantities  ; and,  chopping  them  into  small 
pieces,  with  green  capsicums  and  a little 
salt,  regale  themselves  heartily  with  them. 
They  are  esteemed  also  for  their  autidysen- 
teiic  qualities,  and  are  prepared  in  a vari- 
ety of  ways  for  the  tables  of  the  rich. 

AXILLA.  {Axilla,  atzil,  Heb.  Sca- 
liger  deduces  it  from  ago,  to  act;  in  this 
manner,  ago,  axo,  axa,  axula,  axilla.)  The 
cavity  under  the  upper  part  of  the  arm, 
called  the  arm-pit. 

Axillary  arteries.  Arterice  axil- 
lares.  The  axillary  arteries  are  continu- 
ations of  the  subclavians,  and  give  off,  each 
of  them,  in  the  axilla,  four  mammary  ar- 
teries, the  subscapular,  and  the  posterior 
and  anterior  circumflex  arteries,  which  ra- 
mify about  the  joint. 
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Axillary  nerve.  Articular  nerve. 
A branch  of  the  brachial  plexus,  and  some- 
times of  the  radial  nerve.  It  runs  out- 
wards and  backwards,  around  the  neck  of 
the  humerus,  and  is  lost  in  the  muscles  of 
the  scapula. 

Axillary  veins.  Vena;  axillares*  The 
axillary  veins  receive  the  blood  from  the 
veins  of  the  arm,  and  evacuate  it  into  the 
subclavian  vein. 

Axis.  (From  ago,  to  act.)  See  Den  ta- 
ins. 

AXUNGL*.  (From  axis,  an  axle-tree, 
and  unguo , to  anoint.)  Hog’s  lard. 

Axungia  curata.  Purified  hog’s  lard. 

Axungia  de  mummia.  Marrow. 

Azac.  (Arab.)  Gum  ammoniac. 

Azamar.  Native  cinnabar.  Vermil- 
lion. 

Azed.  A fine  kind  of  camphire. 

AZOT.  (From  *,  priv.  and  to  live  ; 
because  it  is  unfit  for  respiration.)  See 
Nitrogen. 

Azov,  gaseous  oxyd  of.  See  Nitro- 
gen, gaseous  oxyd  of. 

Azoth.  An  imaginary  universal  re- 
medy. 

Azub.  Alum. 

Azurium.  Quicksilver,  sulphur,  and 
sal-ammoniac. 
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JSaeuzicarius.  (From  &*£a£w,  to  speak 
inarticulately.)  The  incubus,  or  night- 
mare; so  called  because,  in  this  disorder, 
the  person  is  apt  to  make  an  inarticulate 
and  confused  noise. 

Bacca  monspeliensis.  See  Baccharis. 

Baccalia.  (d  baccharum,  copid,  because 
it  abounds  in  berries.)  The  bay,  orlaurel- 
tree. 

Bacc,e  bermudenses.  See  Saponariu 
cucula. 

Baccze  juniperi.  Juniper  berries. 
See  Juniperus. 

Bacc^e  l al ri.  Laurel  berries.  See 
Laurus. 

Bacc^e  norlandicje.  The  fruit  of  the 
Rub  us  arcticus  of  Linnseus  : — foiiis  alterna- 
tis , cauls  inermi  nmfioro.  They  are  re- 
commended by  Limimus  as  possessing  an- 
tiseptic, refrigerant,  and  antiscorbutic  qua- 
lities. 

Bacc.e  piscatori.e.  See  Cocculus  In - 
dicus. 

BACCHARIS.  (From  bacchus,  wine  ; 
from  its  fragrance  resembling  that  liquor.) 
Bacchar.  Bacca  monspeliensis.  Corryza 
tertia  Dioscoridis,  Eupatorium . The  plant 


Azyges.  (From  a,  priv.  and  £uj/o?,  a 
yoke.)  The  os  splienoides  was  so  caHed,  be- 
cause it  has  no  fellow. 

Azygos.  (From  a,  priv.  and  £wyo?,  a 
yoke  ; because  it  has  no  fellow.)  Several 
single  muscles,  veins,  bones,  &c.  are  so 
called. 

Azygos  morgagni.  A muscle  of  the 
mouth. 

Azygos  processus.  A process  of  the 
os  sphaenoides. 

Azygos  uvul/e.  Palato-staphilinus  of 
Douglas.  Staphilinus , or  Epistaphilinus  of 
Winslow.  A.  muscle  of  the  uvula,  which 
arises  at  one  extremity  of  the  suture  which 
joins  the  palate  bones,  runs  down  the  whole 
length  of  the  velum  and  uvula,  resembling 
an  earth-worm,  and  adhering  to  the  tendons 
of  the  circumflexi.  It  is  inserted  into  the 
tip  of  the  uvula.  Its  use  is  to  raise  the 
uvula  upwards  and  forwards,and  to  shorten 
if. 

Azygos  vein.  Vena  azygos.  Vena 
sine  pari.  This  vein  is  situated  in  the  right 
cavity  of  the  thorax,  upon  the  dorsal  ver- 
tebra1. It  receives  the  blood  from  the  ver- 
tebral, intercostal,  bronchial,  pericardiac, 
and  diaphragmatic  veins,  and  evacuates  it 
into  the  vena  cava  superior. 


so  called  is  the  Inula  dysenterica  of  Lin- 
naeus. Ploughman's  spikenard.  Great 
fleabane.  It  is  sweet-scented,  and  the. 
roots  smell  like  cinnamon,  and  are  said  to 
be  powerfully  emmenagogue,  and  the 
leaves  moderately  astringent. 

Backer’s  pills.  Pilulce  tonka:  Ba - 
cheri.  A celebrated  medicine  in  France, 
employed  for  the  cure  of  dropsies.  Their 
principal  ingredient  is  the  extract  of  me- 
lanin odium,  or  black  hellebore. 

Bacchja.  (From  bacchus,  wine;  be- 
cause it  generally  proceeds  from  hard 
drinking  and  intemperance.)  Gutta  rosa- 
cea, A name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  a pim- 
pled face. 

Bacculi.  Is  used,  by  some  writers,  for 
a particular  kind  of  lozenges,  shaped  into 
little  short  rolls.  Hildanus  likewise  uses  it 
for  an  instrument  in  surgery. 

Bacqba.  The  Banana. 

Badiaga.  A kind  of  sponge  usually 
sold  in  Russia,  the  powder  of  which  is  said 
to  take  away  the  livid  marks  of  blows  and 
bruises  within  a few  hours.  It  is  only  de- 
scribed by  Bauxbaum,  and  its  nature  is 
not  properly  understood. 
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Badian  semen.  The  -seed  of  a tree  ' 
which  grows  in  China,  and  smells  like  ani- 
seed. The  Chinese  (and  Dutch,  in  imita- 
tion of  them)  sometimes  use  the  badiane 
to  give  their  tea  an  aromatic  taste.  See 
Anisim  stellatum. 

Badiza  aqua.  See  Bath  water. 

Badranum  semen.  Indian  aniseed. 

BaduccaJ  (Indian.)  A species  of  cap- 
paris. 

Badzcher.  An  antidote. 

B^eos.  (B aiog.)  In  Hippocrates  it  means 
few ; but  in  P.  /Egineta,  it  is  an  epithet  for 
a poultice. 

BAGNIGGE  WELLS.  A saline  mi- 
neral spring’  in  London,  resembling  the 
Epsom  mineral.  In  most  constitutions, 
three  half-pints  is  considered  a full  dose  for 
purging. 

Bagnio.  (From  bagno,  Xtal.)  A ba- 
thing or  swearing-house. 

Bahei  coYOLLr.  Kay  takes  it  to  be 
the  Areca , or  Faufel. 

Baiiel  sciiulli.  An  Indian-tree ; the 
Genista  spinosa  Indicu  ; a decoction  of 
the  roots  of  which  is  diuretic.  The  leaves, 
boiled  and  sprinkled  m vinegar,  have  the 
same  effect,  according  to  Kay. 

Baiac.  White  lead. 

Bala.  The  plantain  tree. 

BaL/ENA  MACROCEPI1ALA.  (BaXcttva; 

from  (3a\\w , to  cast,  from  its  power  in  cast- 
ing up  water ; imdpa^ojt^^of : from 
long,  and  ks<j>«x>j,  a held  ; from  the  length 
of  its  head.)  The  systematic  name  of  a 
species  of  whale. 

Balalinum  oleum.  Oil  of  the  ben-nut. 

Balanocastanum.  (From  i SaXavo?,  a 
nut,  and  xa<ravov,  a chesnut ; so  called  from 
its  tuberous  root.)  The  bunium  bulbocas- 
tanum , or  earth-nut. 

Balanos.  Balanus.  (From  BaXXna,  to 
cast ; because  it  sheds,  its  fruit  upon  tlie 
ground.)  1.  An  acorn. 

2.  Hippocrates,  in  his  Treatise  de  Affec- 
tionibus,  expresses  by  it  the  oak. 

3.  Theophrastus  uses  it  sometimes,  to 
express  any  glandiferous  tree. 

4.  From  the  similitude  of  form,  this  word 
is  used  to  express  suppositories  and  pessaries. 

5.  A name  of  the  glans  penis. 

BALAUSTIUM.  (From  /3«Xto?,  vari- 
ous, and  auw,  to  dry ; so  called  from  the 
variety  of  its  colours,  and  its  becoming 
soon  dry  ; or  from  Bxa^-avM,  to  germinate.) 
Baktitaiia.  A large  rose- like  flower,  of  a 
red  colour,  the  produce  of  the  plant  from 
which  we  obtain  the  granatum.  See  Gra- 
natum. 

BALBUTIES.  T (From  Bafa{a,  to  stam- 
mer; or  from  balbel , Heb.  to  stammer.)  A 
defect  of  speech ; properly,  that  sort  of 
stammering  where  the  patient  sometimes 
hesitates,  and  immediately  after,  speaks 
precipitately.  It  is  the  FseUismus  Balbu- 
tiens  of  Cullen. 


Balista.  (From  BaWu,  to  cast.)  The 
astragalus,  a bone  of  the  foot,  was  former- 
ly called  os  balistae,  because  the  antieuts 
used  to  cast  it  from  their  slings. 

j Bulmoney.  See  * Meuni  nthamanticum. 

Balm.  See  Melissa. 

Balm  of  Gilead.  See  Moldavica. 

Balm  of  Mecca.  See  Balsamum  Gilea- 
dense. 

Balm , Turkey.  See  Moldavica. 

Ballote.  (From  1-Lxxa?,  to  send  forth, 
and  <wro?,  the  ear  ; because  it  sends 
forth  flowers  like  ears.)  Ballota.  Stinking 
horeSi^und.  A nettle-like  plant.  The 
ballote  nigra  of  Linnaeus. 

BALNEUM.  A bath,  or  bathing- 
house.  See  Bath. 

Balneum  animale.  The  wrapping 
any  part  of  an  animal,  just  killed,  sound 
the  body,  or  a limb. 

BALNEUM  ARENAS.  A sand-bath 
for  chemical  purposes.  See  Bath. 

BALNEUM  CALIDUM,  A hot-bath. 
See  Bath. 

BALNEUM  FRIGIDUM.  A cold 
bath.  See  Bath. 

BALNEUM  MARIA!.  Balneum  mar  is  % 
A warrn-water  bath.  See  Bath. 

BALNEUM  MEDICATUM.  A bath 
impregnated  with  drugs. 

Balneum  siccum.  Balneum  cinereum. 
A dry  bath,  either  with  ashes,  sand,  or 
iron  tilings. 

Balneum  sulphureum.  A sulphur 
bath. 

BALNEUM  TEPXDUM.  A bath- 
heated  from  93  to  96  or  98  deg.  of  Fah- 
renheit’s thermometer. 

BALNEUM  VAPORIS.  A vapour 
bath. 

Baloon.  ( Bnllm , or  baton,  French.) 
A large  glass  receiver  in  the  form  of  a hol- 
low globe.  For  certain  chemical  operations 
ballons  are  made  with  two  necks,  placed 
opposite  to  each  other ; one  to  receive  the 
neck  of  a retort,  and  the  other  to  enter 
the  neck  of  a second  balloon:  this  appara- 
tus is  called  enfiladed  balloons.  Their  use 
is  to  increase  the  whole  space  of  the  re- 
ceiver, because  any  number  of  these  may 
be  adjusted  to  each  other.  The  only  one 
of  these  vessels  which  is  generally  used,  is 
a small  oblong  balloon  with  two  necks, 
which  is  to  be  luted  to  the  retort,  and  to 
the  receiver,  or  great  balloon ; it  serves  to 
remove  this  receiver  from  the  body  of  the 
furnace,  and  to  hinder  it  from  being  too 
much  heated. 

BALSAM.  ( Balsamum . From  baal 

sarnum , Hebrew.)  The  term  balsam  was 
antienfly  applied  to  any  strong-scented, 
natural  vegetable  resin  of  about  the  fluidity 
of  treacle ; inflammable,  not  miscible 
with  water,  without  addition,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  possessed  ofmany  medical  vir- 
tues. All  the  turpentines,  the  Peruvian 
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balsam,  copaiba  balsam,  &c.  are  examples 
of  natural  balsams.  Besides,  many  medi- 
cines compounded  of  various  resins,  or  oils, 
and  brought  to  this  consistence,  obtained  the 
name  of  balsam.  Latterly,  however,  the 
term  has  been  restricted  to  those  resins 
which  contain  the  Benzoic  acid.  Of  these 
only  three  are  commonly  known,  the  gum 
benzoin,  balsam  of  Tolu,  or  Peru,  and 
storax. 

Balsam  apple,  male.  The  fruit  of 
the  momordica  elaterium  of  Linnaeus.  It  is 
the  faecula  of  the  fruit  of  this  plant,  which 
affords  the  elaterium  of  the  shops. 

Balsam,  artificial.  Compound  me- 
dicines are  thus  termed  which  are  made  of 
a balsamic  consistence  and  fragrance.  They 
ai*e  genes  ally  composed  of  expressed  or 
etherial  oils,  resins,  and  other  solid  bodies, 
which  give  them  the  consistence  of  butter. 
The  basis,  or  body  of  them,  is  expressed 
oil  of  nutmeg,  and  frequently  wax,  butter, 
&c.  They  are  usually  tinged  with  cinna- 
bar and  saffron. 

Balsam,  Canary . See  Moldavica. 

Balsam  of  Canada.  See  Balsamum  Cana- 
densc. 

Balsam  of  Copair  a.  See  Balsamum  Co- 
-paivce. 

Balsam,  natural.  A resin,  which 
has  not  yet  assumed  the  concrete  form,  but 
still  continues  in  a fluid  state,  is  so  called, 
as  common  turpentine,  balsamum  copaiva, 
peruvianum,  tolutanum,  &c. 

Balsam , Peruvian.  See  Balsamum  Pe- 
ruvianum. 

Balsam  of  sulphur.  See  Balsamum  sul- 
phuric. 

Balsam  of  Tolu.  See  Balsamum  Tolutanum . 

Balsam , Turkey.  See  Moldavica. 

Balsa matio.  (From  balsamum , a bal- 
sam.) The  embalming  of  dead  bodies. 

Balsamea.  (From  balsamum,  balsam.) 
The  balm  of  Gilead  fir;  so  called  from  its 
odour.  See  Balsamum  canadcnse. 

Balsam EL-/EON.  (From  balsamum,  bal- 
sam, and  eXcuov,  oil.)  Balm  of  Gilead,  or 
true  balsamum  Judaicum. 

Balsami  oleum.  Balm  of  Gilead. 

BALSAMICA.  (Balsamica,  sc.  medica- 
menta ; from  Qa'Xo-ay.ov,  balsam.)  Balsa- 
mies.  A term  generally  applied  to  sub- 
stances of  a smooth  and  oily  consistence, 
which  possess  emollient,  sweet,  and  gene- 
rally aromatic  qualities.  Hoffman  calls 
those  medicines  by  this  name,  which  are 
hot  and  acrid,  and  also  the  natural  bal- 
sams, stimulating  gums,  & c.  by  which  the 
Vital  heat  is  increased.  Dr.  Cullen  speaks 
of  them  under  the  joint  title  of  balsamica  et 
resinosa,  considering  that  turpentine  is  the 
basis  of  all  balsams. 

Balsam  ifera  Braziliensis.  The 
balsam  copaiba  tree. 

Balsamifera  Indicana,  The  Peru- 
vian balsam  tree. 


BALSAM ITA  MAS.  (From  balsamum.) 
Balsamita  major.  Tunacetum  hortense.  Cos- 
tus  hortorum.  Costmary,  or  alecost.  The 
plant  which  bears  this  name  in  the  phar- 
macopoeias, is  the  Tanacetum  balsamita  of 
Linnseus : — foliis  ovatis,  integris  serratis. 
A fragrant-smelling  herb,  somewhat  like 
that  of  mint ; formerly  esteemed  as  a cor- 
roborant, carminative,  and  emmenagogue. 

Balsamita  fceminea.  See  Agcratum. 

Balsamita  lutea.  The  polygonum 
persicaria  of  Linnaeus.  See  Persicaria. 

Balsamita  minor.  Sweet  maudlin. 

Balsamita  major.  See  Balsamita 
mas. 

BALSAMUM.  (From  haul  samen , Heb. 
the  prince  of  oils.)  A balsam.  See  Bal • 
sam. 

Balsamum  jEgyptiacum.  See  Bal- 
samum Gileadense. 

Balsamum  Americanum.  See  Bal- 
samum Peruvianum. 

Balsamum  anodynum.  A prepara- 
tion made  from  tacamahacca,  distilled 
with  turpentine  and  soap  liniment,  and 
tincture  of  opium. 

Balsamum  alpinum.  Sec  Balsamum 
Gileadense. 

Balsamum  antimonii.  A remedy 
formerly  applied  to  cancer. 

Balsamum  arc.ei.  A preparation 
composed  of  gum-elemi  and  suet. 

Balsamum  Asiaticum.  See  Balsamum 
Gilpadense. 

Balsamum  Braziliense.  See  Bal- 
samum copaiba. 

BALSAMUM  CANADENSE.  Canada 
balsam.  Balsam  of  Canadian  fir.  One  of 
the  purest  turpentines,  procured  from  the 
Pinas  balsamea  of  Linnaeus,  and  imported 
from  Canada.  For  its  properties,  see  Tur- 
pentines. 

Balsamum  cephaltcum.  A distillation 
of  oils,  nutmeg,  cloves,  amber,  &c. 

Balsamum  comiviendatoris.  A com- 
position of  storax,  benzoe,  myrrh,  aloes, 
&c. 

BALSAMUM  COPAIBA.  (Many  of 
the  Americans  call  all  odoriferous  resins  and 
sweet-scented  gums,  copal ; and  the  word 
iba,  or  iva,  is  the  name  for  a tree ; hence 
copaiva.)  Balsamum  Braziliense.  Balsa- 
mum c&paibce.  Balsamum  de  copaibu.  Bal  - 
samum  capivi.  Copaibu. 

Copaiba  balsam  is  a yellow  resinous 
juice,  of  a moderately  agreeable  smell, 
and  a bitterish  biting  taste,  very  per- 
manent on  the  tongue.  The  tree  which 
affords  it,  is  the  Copaifera  officinalis  of 
Linnaeus.  Class,  Decandria.  Order,  Mono- 
gynia.  It  is  obtained  by  making  deep 
incisions  near  its  trunk,  when  the  balsam 
immediately  issues,  and,  at  the  proper 
season,  Sows  in  such  abundance,  that 
sometimes,  in  three  hours,  twelve  pounds 
have  been  procured.  The  older,  trees, 
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afford  the  best  balsam,  and  yield  it  two 
or  three  times  in  the  same  year*  The 
balsam  supplied  by  the  young  and  vigo- 
rous trees,  which  abound, with  the  most 
juice,  is  crude  and  watery,  and  is,  there- 
fore, accounted  less  valuable-  While  flow- 
ing from  the  tree,  this  balsam  is  a colour- 
less fluid ; in  time,  however,  it  acquires  a 
yellowish  tinge,  and  the  consistence  of 
oil ; hut,  though  by  age  it  has  been  found 
thick,  like  honey,  yet  it  never  becomes 
solid,  like  other  resinous  fluids.  By  dis- 
tillation in  water,  the  oil  is  separated  from 
the  resin  ; and,  in  the  former,  the  taste  and 
smell  of  the  balsam  are  concentrated.  If 
the  operation  i?  carefully  performed,  about 
one-half  of  the  balsam  rises  into  the  re- 
ceiver, in  the  form  of  oil.  The  balsam 
unites  with  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  and 
with  spirit  of  wine.  It  is  given  in  all  dis- 
eases of  the  urinary  organs,  wrhen  no  in- 
flammation is  present.  In  gleets,  and  in 
gonorrhoea,  it  was  once  a favourite  reme- 
dy, but  is  now  disused.  In  diseases  of  the 
kidneys  it  is  still  employed,  though  less 
frequently  than  usual ; and  in  haemorrhoids 
it  is  occasionally  trusted.  The  dose  is  from 
SO  to  30  drops,  twice  or  three  times  a day, 
mixed  with  water,  by  means  of  an  egg,  or 
other  mucilage.  The  balsam  of  copaivre  is 
occasionally  adulterated  with  turpentine, 
but  its  virtues  are  not  greatly  iiyured  by  the 
fraud. 

Balsamum  embryonum.  A prepara- 
tion of  aniseed. 

Balsamum  genuinum  antiquorum. 
See  Balsamum  Gileadense. 

BALSAMUM  GILEADENSE.  Bal- 
samum genuinum  antiquorum.  Balsameheon. 
JEgyptiacum  balsamum.  Balsamum  Asiati- 
cum.  Balsamum  Judaic um.  Balsamum 
Syriacum.  Balsamum  e Meccd.  Balsamum 
alpini.  Oleum  balsami.  Opobalsamum . 
Xyrobalsamum.  Balsam,  or  balm  of  Gilead. 
A resinous  juice,  obtained  bv  making  in- 
cisions into  the  bark  of  the  Amyris  Gilea- 
dmsis  of  Linnauis  : — foliis  ternatis  integer- 
rimis , pedunculis  unijloris  lateralibus.  Class, 
Octandria.  Order,  Monogyma.  The  tree 
grows  spontaneously,  particularly  near  to 
Mecca,  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Red  Sea. 
The  juice  of  the  fruit  is  termed  carpobdlsa- 
mum  in  the  pharmacopoeias,  and  that  of  the 
wood  and  branches  xylobalsamum.  The  best 
sort  is  a spontaneous  exudation  from  the 
tree,  and  is  held  in  so  high  estimation  by 
the  Turks,  that  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  to  be 
met  with  genuine  among  us.  The  medicinal 
virtues  of  the  genuine  balsam  of  Gilead, 
have  been  highly  rated,  undoubted iy  with 
much  exaggeration.  The  common  balsam 
of  Mecca  is  scarcely  used ; but  its  qualities 
seem  to  be  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
balsam  of  Tolu,  with  perhaps  more  acri- 
mony. The  dose  is  from  15  to  50  drops. 

Balsamum  guaiacinum,  Balsam  of 
Peru  and  spirits  of  wine. 


Balsamum  Guidonis.  The  same  as 
balsamum  anodynum. 

Balsamum  Hungaricum.  A balsam 
prepared  from  a coniferous  tree  on  the 
Carpathian  mountains. 

Balsamum  Judaicum;  See  Balsamum 
Gileadense. 

Balsamum  LocatelIt.  (Locatelli ; 
so  called  from  its  inventor  Lucatellus.) 
Balsamum  Lucatelli.  A preparation  made 
of  oil,  turpentine,  wax,  and  red  Saunders  ; 
now  disused  ; formerly  exhibited  in  coughs 
of  longstanding. 

Balsamum  mas.  The  herb  costmary. 
See  Balsamita  mas* 

BaLsamum  e Mecca.  See  Balsamum 
Gileadense . 

BalsAmum  Mexicanum.  See  Balsa - 
mum  Peruvianunu 

Balsamum  novum.  A new  balsam 
from  a led  fruit  in  the  West  Indies. 

BaLsamum  odoriferum.  A prepara-* 
tion  of  oil,  wrax,  and  any  essential  oil. 

BALSAMUM  FERUVIANUM.  (Front 
its  country,  Peru.)  Putzochill.  Indian , 
Mexican,  and  American  balsam.  Carbureibd 
is  the  name  of  the  tree  from  which,  ac- 
cording to  Piso  aud  Ray,  it  is  taken. 
It  is  the  Myroxylon  peruiferurn  of  Lin- 
nams,  which  grows  in  the  warmest  pro- 
vinces of  South  America,  aud  is  remarkable 
for  its  elegant  appearance.  Every  part  of 
the  tree  abounds  wi  h a resinous  juice ; 
even  the  leaves  being  full  of  transparent 
resinous  points,  like  those  of  the  orange- 
tree, 

Balsam  of*  Pem  is  of  three  kinds  ; or  ra- 
ther, it  is  one  and  the  same  balsam,  having 
three  several  names:  1.  The  balsam  of  in- 
cision ; 2.  The  dry  balsam ; 3.  The  balsam 
of  lotion.  The  virtues  of  this  balsam,  as 
a cordial^' pectoral,  and  restorative  stimu- 
lant, and  tonic,  are  by  some  thought  to  be 
very  great.  It  is  given  with  advantage  fro  mi 
5 to  10 or  15  drops  for  a dose,  in  dyspepsia, 
atonic  gout,  in  consumptions,  asthmas,  ne- 
phritic complaints,  obstructions  of  the  vis- 
cera, and  suppretsions  of  the  menses.  It  is 
best  taken  dropped  upon  sugar.  The  yolk, 
of  an  egg,  or  mucilage  of  gum-arabic,  will, 
indeed,  dissolve  it;  it  may,  by  that  way,  be 
made  into  an  emulsion  ; and  it  is  less  acrid' 
in  that  form  than  when  taken  singly.  It 
is  often  made  an  ingredient  in  boluses  and 
electuaries,  and  enters  into  two  of  the  of- 
ficinal compositions  : the  tincture  balsami 
Peruvian!  compositi,  and  the  trochisci  gly- 
cyrrhvzae.  Externally,  it  is  recommended 
as  an  usefnl  application  to  relaxed  ulgers, 
not  disposed  to  heal, 

BalsamEm  Persicum.  A balsamum 
composed  of  storax,  benzoe,  myrrh,  and 
aloes.  i 

Balsamum  rackasira,  This  balsam 
which  is  inodorous  when  cold,  but  of  a 
smell  approaching  to  that  of  Tolu  balsam 
when  heated,  is  brought  from  India  m 
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gourd-shells.  It  is  slightly  bitter  to  the 
taste,  and  adheres  to  the  teeth,  on  chewing. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  factitious 
balsams,  and  is  scarcely  ever  prescribed  in 
this  country. 

Balsamum  samech.  A factitious  bal- 
sam, composed  of  tartar,  dulcified  by  spi- 
rits of  wine. 

Balsamum  saponaceum.  A name 
given  to  the  preparation  called  opodeldoc. 

Balsamum  saturni.  The ^ remedy  so 
named  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the  ace- 
tate of  lead  in  oil  of  turpentine,  and  di- 
gesting the  mixture  till  it  acquires  a red 
colour.  This  is  found  to  be  a good  reme- 
dy for  cleansing  foul  ulcers  ; but  it  is  not 
acknowledged  in  our  dispensatories. 

Balsamum  styracis  Benzoini.  Gum- 
benjoin  is  so  called.  See  Benzomrm. 

Balsamum  succini.  Oil  of  amber. 

Balsamum  sulphuris.  A solution  of 
sulphur  in  oil. 

Balsamum  sulphuris  anisatum.  Bal- 
sam of  sulphur,  and  oil  of  aniseed. 

Balsamum  sulphuris  Barbadense. 
Sulphur  boiled  with  Barbadoes  tar. 

Balsamum  sulphuris  crassum.  Thick 
balsam  of  sulphur. 

Balsamum  sulphuris  terebinthi- 
natum.  This  is  made  by  digesting  the 
sulphur  with  oil  of  turpentine,  and,  in  the 
latter,  adding  the  oil  of  aniseed.  They 
are  now  confined  to  veterinary  medicine. 

Balsamum  sulphuris  simplex.  Sul- 
phur boiled  with  oil. 

Balsamum  Syriacum.  The  balm  of 
Gilead.  See  Balsamum  Gileadense. 

BALSAMUM  TOLUTANUM.  Bal- 
sam of  Tolu.  The  tree  Toluifera  balsamum 
of  Linnaeus,  from  which  this  balsam  is 
procured,  grows  in  South  America,  in  the 
province  of  Tolu,  behind  Carthagena, 
whence  we  are  supplied  with  the  balsam, 
which  is  brought  to  us  in  little  gourd-shells. 
The  balsam  is  obtained  by  making  incisions 
into  the  bark  of  the  tree,  and  is  collected 
into  spoons,  which  are  made  of  black  wax, 
from  which  it  is  poured  into  proper  vessels. 
It  thickens,  and  in  time  becomes  concrete : 
it  has  a fragrant  odour,  and  a warm 
sweetish  taste.  It  dissolves  entirely  in  al- 
kohol,  and  communicates  its  odour  and 
taste  to  water,  by  boiling.  It  contains 
acid  of  benzoin.  This  is  the  mildest  of  ail 
the  balsams.  It  has  been  used  as  an  ex- 
pectorant ; but  its  powers  are  very  incon- 
siderable, and  it  is  at  present  employed 
principally  on  account  ot  its  flavour  some- 
what resembling  that  of  lemons.  It  is  di- 
rected, by  the  pharmacopoeias,  in  the  sy- 
rupus  Tolutanus,  tinetura  Tolutana,  and 
syrupus  balsamicus. 

Balsamum  traumaticum.  Vulnerary 
balsam.  A form  of  medicine  prescribed  in 
the  London  Dispensatory,  intended  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  the  tincture  commonly 
called  Friar’s  balsam,  so  famous  for  curing 


old  ulcers.  The  London  College  have 
named  it  Tinetura  Benzoini  coinposita. 

Balsamum  universale.  A name 
given  to  the  unguentum  saturninum  of  old 
pharmacopoeias. 

Balsamum  verum.  See  Balsamum 
Gileadense. 

Balsamum  viride.  Linseed-oil,  tur- 
pentine, and  verdigrise,  mixed  together. 

Balsamum  vitas  Hoffmanni.  Beaume 
de  vie.  An  artificial  balsam,  so  named 
from  its  inventor,  arid  composed  of  a great 
variety  of  the  warmest  and  most  grateful 
essential  oils,  such  as  nutmegs,  cloves,  la- 
vender, See.  with  balsam  of  Peru,  dis- 
solved in  highly  rectified  spirit  of  wine  ; 
but  it  is  now  greatly  abridged  in  the  num- 
ber of  ingredients,  and  but  little  used. 

Balzoinum.  The  gmn  benjamin. 

Bambalio.  (From  to  speak 

inarticulately.)  A person  who  stammers, 
or  lisps. 

Bamboo.  (Indian.)  The  young  shoots 
of  the  arundo  bambos  of  Limueus,  which 
are  prepared  by  the  natives  of  both  Indies' 
with  vinegar,  garlic,  pepper,  &c.  into  a 
very  excellent  pickle,  which  promotes  the 
appetite,  and  assists  digestion. 

Bamia  moschata.  See  Abehnoschus. 

Bamier.  The  name  of  a plant  com- 
mon in  Egypt,  the  husk  of  which  they  dress 
with  meat,  and,  from  its  agreeable  flavour, 
make  great  use  of  it  in  their  ragouts. 

Ban  arbor.  The  coffee-tree. 

BANi^NA.  (Indian.)  Bunaneira.  Fi~ 
coides.  Ficus  Indica.  Musa  fructu  cucu- 
merino  breviori.  Senoria.  Pacceira.  The 
Banana,  or  Plantain-tree,  The  most  re- 
markable species  of  this  genus  ofplants  are, 

1.  The paradisaica,  or  plantain. 

2.  The  musa  sapientum , or  banana-tree. 

Both  are  among  the  most  important  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth.  The  first  sort  is  cul- 
tivated in  ail  the  islands  of  the  West  In- 
dies, where  the  fruit  serves  the  Indians  for 
bread ; and  some  of  the  white  people  also 
prefer  it  to  most  other  tilings,  especially  to 
the  yams  and  cassada  bread.  This  tree  is 
cultivated,  on  a very  extensive  scale,  in 
Jamaica ; without  the  fruit  of  which,  Dr. 
W right  says,  the  island  would  scarcely  be 
’habitable,  as  no  species  of  provision  would 
supply  their  place.  Even  flour,  or  bread 
itself,  would  be  less  agreeable,  and  less 
able  to  support  the  laborious  negro,  so  as 
to  enable  him  to  do  his  business,  or  to  keep 
in  health.  Plantains  also  fatten  horses, 
cattle,  swine,  dogs,  fowls,  and  other  do- 
mestic animals.  The  leaves,  being  smooth 
and  soft,  are  employed  as  dressings  after 
blisters.  The  water  from  the  soft  trunk  is 
astringent,  and  employed  by  some  to  check 
diarrhaeas.  Every  other  part  of  the  tree  is 
useful  in  different  parts  of  rural  economy. 
The  leaves  are  used  as  napkins  and  table- 
cloths, and  are  food  for  hogs.  The  second 
sort,  raasa  sapientum,  or  banana-true,  dif- 
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fers  from  the  paradisiac;),  in  having  its 
stalks  marked  with  dark  purple  stripes  and 
spots.  The  fruit  is  shorter,  straighter,  and 
rounder  ; the  pulp  is  softer,  and  of  a more 
luscious  taste.  It  is  never  eaten  green  ; 
but,  when  ripe,  it  is  very  agreeable,  either 
eaten  raw  or  fried  in  slices,  as  fritters,  and 
is  relished  by  all  ranks  of  people  in  the 
West  Indies.  Both  the  above  plants  were 
carried  to  the  West  Indies  from  the  Cana- 
ry Islands  ; whither,  it  is  believed,  they  had 
been  brought  from  Guinea,  where  they 
grow  naturally. 

Bananeira.  See  Banana. 

Bancea.  The  Elaphoboscum,  or  wild 
parsnip. 

BANDAGE.  Deligatio.  Fascia.  An 
apparatus  consisting  of  one  or  several  pieces 
of  linen,  or  flannel,  and  intended  for  co- 
vering or  surrounding-parts  of  the  body  for 
surgical  purposes.  Bandages  are  either 
simple  or  compound.  The  chief  of  the 
simple  are  the  circular,  the  spiral,  the 
uniting,- the  retaining,  the  expellent,  and 
the  creeping.  The  compound  bandages 
used  in  surgery,  are  the  T bandage,  the 
suspensory  one;  the  capistrmn,  the  eigh- 
teen-tail bandage,  and  others,  to  be  met 
with  in  surgical  treatises. 

Bandura.  A plant  which  grows  in 
Ceylon,  whose  root  is  said  to  be  astringent. 

Bangle.  Bangc.  A species  of  opiate, 
in  great  use  throughout  the  East,  for  its 
intoxicating  qualities.  It  is  the  leaf  of  a 
kind  of  wild  hemp,  growing  in  the  countries 
of  the  Levant,  and  made  into  powder,  pills, 
or  conserves. 

Banica.  The  wild  parsnip. 

Banilia.  See  Vanilla. 

Banilas.  See  Vanilla. 

Baobab.  Bahobab.  A species  of  the 
genus  of  plants  called  by  Linnaeus  Adanso- 
nia.  It  giows  mostly  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  from  the  Niger  to  the  kingdom  of 
Benin.  The  bark  is  called  lalo  ; the  ne- 
groes dry  it  in  the  shade,  then  powder  and 
keep  it  in  little  cotton  bags,  and  put  two 
or  three  pinches  into  their  food.  It  is  mu- 
cilaginous, and  powerfully  promotes  per- 
spiration. The  mucilage  obtainedfrom  this 
bark  is  a powerful  remedy  against  the  epi- 
demic fevers  of  the  country  that  produces 
these  trees  ; so  is  a decoction  of  the  dried 
leaves.  The  fresh  fruit  is  as  useful  as  the 
leaves,  for  the  same  purposes. 

Baptica  coccus.  Kermes  berries. 

Baptisterium.  (From  @a.7piu>,  to  im- 
merge.)  A bath,  or  repository  of  water,  to 
wash  the  body. 

Baptistrum.  (From  #a7r7a?,  to  dye.) 
A species  of  wild  mustard  ; so  called  from 
its  reddish  colour. 

Barac.  (From  borak , Arabian,  splen- 
did.) Burach  panis.  Nitre.  According  to 
Rulandus,  nitrum  salis. 

Baras.  (Arabian.)  In  M.  A.  Severi- 
nus, it  is  synonymous  with  Alphus,  or  Leuce. 


Barathrum.  (Arabian.)  Any  cavity 
or  hollow  place. 

BARBA.  (From  harbarus , because  wild 
nations  are  usually  unshaven.)  1.  The 
beard  of  man. 

2.  Some  vegetables  have  the  specific 
name  of  barba,  whose  ramifications  are 
bushy,  like  a beard,  as  barba  jovis,  &c. 

Barba  aronis.  The  arum. 

Barba  cuprite.  The  ulmaria. 

Barba  hirci.  The  tragopogon. 

Barba  jovis.  Jupiter’s  beard,  or  the 
silver  bush.  Also  a name  of  the  semper- 
vivum  majus,  and  of  a species  of  an- 
thyllis. 

Barbadoes  cherry.  The  fruit  of  the 
malphigia  glabra  of  Linnaeus,  resembling 
the  inferior  of  our  cherries. 

Barbadoes  nut.  See  Ricinus  major. 

BARBADOES  TAR.  (So  named  from 
the  island  from  winch  it  is  chiefly  pro- 
cured.) The  use  of  this  article  in  medicine 
is  limited  to  its  external  application,  at 
times,  in  paralytic  cases. 

Barb  area.  (From  St.  Barbary,  who 
is  said  to  have  found  its  virtues.)  The 
leaves  of  this  plant,  Erisymum  barbarata : — 
folds  lyratis , extimo  subrotundo  of  Linnaeus, 
may  be  ranked  among  the  antiscorbutics. 
They  are  seldom  used  m practice. 

Rarbaria.  Burbaricum.  An  obso- 
lete term  formerly  applied  to  rhubarb. 

Barbarossje  pilula.  Barbarossa’s 
pill.  An  antient  composition  of  quick- 
silver, rhubarb,  diagridium,  musk,  amber, 
&c.  It  was  the  first  internal  mercurial 
medicine  which  obtained  any  real  credit. 

Barbarum.  The  name  of  a plaister  in 
Seribonius  Largus. 

Barbatina.  A Persian  vermifuge 
seed. 

Barbel.  Barbo.  An  oblong  fish,  re- 
sembling the  pike,  the  eating  of  whose  roe 
often  brings  on  the  cholera  morbus. 

Barberry.  See  Berberis. 

Rarbota.  The  barbut.  A small  river- 
fish.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  size,  of  its 
liver,  which  is  esteemed  the  most  delicate 
part  of  it. 

BARD  ANA.  (From  bardus , foolish; 
because  silly  people  are  apt  to  throw  them 
on  the  garments  of  passengers,  having  the 
property  of  sticking  to  whatever  they 
touch.)  Arctium.  Betonica.  Britannicu. 
Ilaphis.  Burdock.  The  plant  so  called 
in  the  pharmacopoeias,  is  Arctium  lappa : 
— folds  cordatis^  inermibus,  petiolatis , of 
Linnaeus.  It  grows  wild  in  uncultivated 
grounds.  The  seeds  have  a bitterish  sub- 
acrid  taste  : they  are  recommended  as  very 
efficacious  diuretics,  given  either  in  the 
form  of  emulsion,  or  in  powder,  to  the 
quantity  of  a drachm.  The  roots  taste 
sweetish,  with  a slight  austerity  and  bit- 
terness : they  are  esteemed  aperient,  diu- 
retic, and  sudorific  ; and  are  said  to  act 
without  irritation,  so  as  to  be  safely  ven- 
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tured  upon  in  acute  disorders*  Decoctions 
of  them  have  of  late  been  used,  in  rheuma- 
tic, gouty,  venereal,  and  other  disorders ; 
and  are  preferred  by  some  to  those  of  sar- 
saparilla. Two  ounces  of  the  roots  are  to 
be  boiled  in  three  pints  of  water,  to  a 
quart ; to  this,  two  drachms  of  vitriolatsd 
kali  have  been  usually  added.  Of  this  de- 
coction, a pint  should  be  taken  every  day, 
in  scorbutic  and  rheumatic  cases,  and  when 
intended  as  a diuretic,  in  a shorter  period. 

BAREGE  WATER.  The  small  vil- 
lage of  Barege,  celebrated  for  its  thermal 
waters,  is  situated  on  the  French  side  of  the 
Pyrenees,  about  half  way  between  the  Me- 
diterranean and  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The 
hot  springs  are  four  in  number.  They  have 
all  the  same  component  parts,  but  differ 
somewhat  in  their  temperature,  and  in  the 
quantity  of  sulphur,  the  hottest  being  most 
strongly  penetrated  with  this  active  ingre- 
dient. The  coolest  of  these  waters  raises 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  to  73  deg. ; the 
hottest  to  120  deg.  Barege  waters  are  re- 
markable for  a very  smooth  soapy  feel ; 
they  render  the  skin  very  supple  and  plia- 
ble, and  dissolve  perfectly  well  soap  and 
animal  lymph ; and  are  resorted  to  as  a 
bath  in  resolving  tumours  of  various  kinds, 
rigidities,  and  contractions  of  the  tendons, 
stiffness  of  the  joints,  left  by  rheumatic 
and  gouty  complaints,  and  are  highly  ser- 
viceable in  cutaneous  eruptions.  Internally 
taken,  this  water  gives  considerable  relief 
in  disorders  of  the  stomach,  especially  at- 
tended with  acidity  and  heart  burn,  in  ob- 
stinate cholics,  jaundice,  and  in  gravel, 
and  other  affections  of  the  urinary  organs. 

Bariglia.  S ee  Barilla. 

BARILLA.  ( Bariglia , the  place  where 
it  was  formerly  produced.)  Bariglia.  Ba- 
rillar.  Anatron.  Natron.  Anaton*  Ni- 
trurii  antiquorum.  Aphronitnm.  Baurach. 
Sal  alkalinus  fixus  fossilis.  Carbonas  soda 
impurus.  Sub-carbonas  soda  impurus.  Soda. 
Barilla  is  the  term  given,  in  commerce, 
to  the  impure  mineral  alkali,  or  imperfect 
carbonat  of  soda,  imported  from  Spain  and 
the  Levant.  It  is  made  by  burning  to 
ashes  different  plants  that  grow  on  the  sea- 
shore, chiefly  of  the  genus  salsola  of  Lin- 
tisens,  and  is  brought  to  us  in  hard  porous 
masses,  of  a speckled  brown  colour.  Kelp, 
a still  more  impure  alkali,  made  in  this 
country  by  burning  various  seaweeds,  is 
sometimes  called  British  barilla.  The  ma- 
rine plants,  collected  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  barilla  in  this  country,  are  the 
salsola  kali,  salicornia  Europsea,  zostera 
maritima,  triglochen  maritimum,  chenopo- 
dium  maritimum,  alriplex  portulacoides 
and  littoralis,  plantago  maritima,  tamarix 
galUca,  eryngium  maritimum,  sedum  tele- 
phium,  dipsacusfullonum,  &e.  &c. 

BARK.  A term  very  frequently  em- 
ployed to  signify,  by  way  of  eminence, 
Peruvian  bark.  See  Cinchona, 
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Bark , Cart'ibaan.  See  Cinchona  Jamai- 
censis. 

Bark,  Jamaica.  See  Cinchona  Jamai - 
censis. 

Bark,  Peruvian.  See  Cinchona. 

Bark , red.  See  Cinchona  rubra . 

Bark,  yellow.  See  Cinchona  jlava. 

Barley.  See  Hordeum. 

Barley,  caustic.  See  Cavadilla. 

Barley , pearl.  See  Hordeum  pei'latum. 

Barm.  A name  given  to  yeast. 

BARNET  WATER.  It  is  of  a purging 
kind,  of  a similar  quantity  to  that  of  Epsom, 
and  about  half  its  strength. 

BAROMETER.  (From  Pa^g,  weight, 
and  ps rgov,  measure.)  An  instrument  to 
determine  the  weight  of  the  air  ; it  is  com- 
monly called  a weather-glass. 

Barones.  Small  worms;  called  also 
Nepones. 

BARorns.  A black  stone,  said  to  be  an 
antidote  to  venomous  bites. 

Baros.  Gravity. 

1.  Hippocrates  uses  this  word  to  express 
by  it,  an  uneasy  weight  in  any  part. 

2.  It  is  also  the  Indian  name  for  a species 
of  camphire,  which  is  distilled  from  the 
roots  of  the  ti  ne  cinnamon-tree. 

Barrenness.  The  same  as  sterility. 

BartholiniaNj®  glandule.  See  Sub- 
lingual glands. 

Barycoia.  (From  Paev c,  heavy,  and 
ai tow,  to  hear.)  Deafness,  or  difficulty  of 
hearing. 

Baryococcalon.  (From  Pa^vg,  heavy, 
and  KonKaXog,  a nut ; because  it  gives  a deep 
sound.)  A name  for  the  stramonium. 

Baryphonia.  (From  P^ug,  dull,  and 
the  voice.)  A difficulty  of  speaking. 

BARYTES.  (From  Pctgvg,  heavy  ; so 
called  because  it  is  very  ponderous.)  Cauk. 
Calk . Terra  ponderosa.  Baryt.  Ponde- 

rous earth.  Heavy  earth. 

Barytes  does  not  exist  pure  in  nature.  It 
is  always  found  in  combination  with  sulphu- 
ric or  carbonic  acid.  United  with  the  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  forms  the  mineral  called 
sulphate  of  barytes,  or  baroselenite.  It  is 
found  in  Staffordshire,  Derbyshire,  &c. 
When  united  to  carbonic  acid,  it  is  called 
< crated  barytes,  or  carbonate  of  barytes,  found 
at  Anglezark,  near  Chorley,  in  Lancashire. 
Both  combinations  are  met  with  regularly 
crystallized  and  amorphous. 

Pure  barytes  has  a much  stronger  affi-  i 
nity  than  any  other  body  for  sulphuric 
aeid  ; it  turns  blue  tincture  of  cabbage 
green.  It  is  entirely  infusible  by  heat 
alone,  but  melts  when  mixed  with  various 
earths.  Its  specific  gravity  is  4.000.  It 
clianges  quickly  in  the  air,  swells,  becomes 
soft,  and  falls  into  a white  powder,  with  the  i 
acquisition  of  about  one-fifth  of  its  weight. 
This  slaking  is  much  more  active  and  speedy  j 
than  that  of  lime.  It  combines  with  phos-  j 
phorus,  which  compound  decomposes 
water  rapidly.  It  unites  to  sulphur  by  the 
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dry  and  humid  way.  It  has  a powerful 
attraction  for  water,  which  it  absorbs  with 
a hissing  noise  and  consolidates  it  strongly. 
It  is  soluble  in  twenty  times  its  weight  of 
cold,  and  twice  its  weight  of  boiling  water. 
Its  ciystals  are  long  four-sided  prisms  of  a 
sattin-like  appearance.  It  is  a deadly 
poison  to  animals. 

Method  of  obtaining  pare  Barytes. — 1. 
Take  native  carbonate  of  barytes ; reduce  it 
to  a fine  powder  and  dissolve  it  in  a suffi- 
cient quantity  of  diluted  nitric  acid  ; evapo- 
rate this  solution  till  a pellicle  appears,  and 
then  suffer  it  to  crystallize  in  a shallow  ba- 
son. The  salt  obtained  is  nitrate  of  barytes  ; 
expose  this  nitrate  of  barytes  to  the  action  of 
heat  in  a china  cup,  or  silver  crucible,  and 
keep  it  in  a dull  red  heat  for  at  least  one  hour  ; 
then  suffer  the  vessel  to  cool,  and  transfer 
the  greenish  solid  contents,  which  are  pure 
barytes,  into  a well-stopped  bottle.  When 
dissolved  in  a small  quantity  of  distilled  wa- 
ter, and  evaporated,  it  may  be  obtained 
in  a beautiful  crystalline  form. 

In  this  process  the  nitric  acid,  added  to 
the  native  carbonate  of  barytes,  unites  to 
the  barytes,  and  expels  the  carbonic  acid, 
and  forms  nitrate  of  barytes  ; on  exposing 
this  nitrate  to  heat,  it  parts  with  its  nitric 
acid,  which  becomes  decomposed  into  its 
constituents,  leaving  the  barytes  behind. 

2.  Pure  barytes  may  likewise  be  ob- 
tained from  its  sulphate,  For  this  pur- 
pose, boil  powdered  sulphate  of  barytes  in  a 
solution  of  twice  or  three  times  its  weight  of 
carbonate  of  potash,  in  a Florence  flask,  for 
about  two  hours  ; filter  the  solution,  and 
expose  wliat  remains  on  the  filter  to  tfie 
action  of  a violent  heat. 

In  this  case,  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the 
barytes  unites  to  the  potash,  and  the  car- 
bonic acid  of  the  latter  joins  to  the  ba- 
rytes ; hence  sulphate  of  potash  and  carbo- 
nate of  barytes  are  obtained.  The  former 
is  in  solution  and  passes  through  the  filter ; 
the  latter  is  insoluble,  and  remains  behind. 
From  this  artificial  carbonate  of  barytes, 
the  carbonic  acid  is  driven  off  by  heat. 

Basaal.  (Indian.)  The  name  of  an 
Indian  tree.  A decoction  of  its  leaves, 
with  ginger,  in  water,  is  used  as  a gargle 
in  disorders  of  the  fauces.  The  kernels  of 
the  fruit  kill  worms.  Ray’s  Hist. 

BASALTES.  (In  the  iEthiopic  tongue, 
this  word  means  iron , which  is  the  colour 
of  the  stone.)  A heavy  and  hard  kind  of 
stone,  chiefly  black,  or  green.  It  fre- 
quently contains  iron,  has  a flinty  hard- 
ness, is  insoluble  by  acids,  gnd  is  fusible 
by  fire.  The  most  remarkable  property  of 
this  substance  is  its  figure,  being  never 
found  in  strata,  like  other  marbles,  but 
always  standing  up  in  the  form  of  regular 
angular  columns,  composed  of  a number  of 
joints,  one  placed  upon  and  nicely  fitted 
to  another,  as  if  formed  by  the  hands  of  a 
skilful  architect.  Some  regard  this  fusible 
substance  as  a volcanic  production,  others 


have  supposed  that  it  was  formed  of  water. 
The  Giant’s  Causeway,  in  the  county  of 
Antrim,  in  Ireland,  and  the  rock  of  Pere- 
niere,  near  St.  Santdoux,  in  Auvergne,  are 
formed  of  these  stones.  The  distinctive 
characters  of  basaltes  are,  a regular  form, 
hardness  sufficient  to  give  fire  with  steel ; 
and  a cinereous,  gray  colour,  inclining  to 
black. 

Basanites.  (From  &ae-cm&,  to  find 
out.)  A stone  said,  by  Pliny,  to  contain 
a bloody  juice,  and  useful  in  diseases  of  the 
liver  ; also  a stone  upon  which,  by  some, 
the  purity  of  gold  was  formerly  said  to  be 
tried,  and  of  which  medical  mortars  were 
made. 

Base,  achlifiahle.  See  Acid. 

Base,  acidifying.  See  Acid. 

Basiatio.  (From  basio,  to  kiss.)  Ve- 
nereal connection  between  the  sexes. 

Basiator.  See  Constrictor  labiorum. 

Basil.  See  Basilicum. 

Basilare  os.  (Basilaris  ; from  Bacn- 
Xsvf,  a king.)  Several  bones  were  so 
termed  by  the  antients  ; as  the  sphaenoid 
and  occipital  bones. 

Basilaris  arteria.  Basilary  artery. 
An  artery  of  the  brain.  So  called  be- 
cause it  lies  upon  the  basilary  process  of 
the  occipital  bone.  It  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  two  vertebral  arteries 
within  tfie  skull,  and  rjins  forwards  to  the 
sella  turcica  along  tiie  pons  varolii,  which  it 
supplies,  as  well  as  the  adjacent  parts,  with 
blood. 

Basilaris  processus.  Basilary  pro- 
cess. See  Occipital  bone. 

Basiliaris  apophysis.  The  great 
apophysis  of  the  os  occipitis. 

Basilica  mediana.  See  Basilica  vena. 

Basilica  nux.  The  walnut. 

BASILICA  VENA.  The  large  vein 
that  runs  in  the  internal  part  of  the  arm? 
and  evacuates  its  blood  into  the  axilla- 
ry vein.  The  branch  which  crosses,  at 
the  head  of  the  arm,  to  join  this  vein,  is 
called  the  basilic  median.  They  may  ei- 
ther of  them  be  opened  in  the  operatioa 
of  blood-letting. 

Basilicon  ointment , See  Basilicum  an- 
guentum. 

Basilicum.  (From  ^a.cn.'Kmo^,  royal  ; so 
called  from  its  great  virtues.)  Ocimum. 
Basil.  The  plant  which  bears  this  name  in 
the  pharmacopoeias,  is  the  Gcitpum  basili- 
cum'of  Linnaeus  : — foliis  ovatis,  glabris ; ca- 
lycibus  ciliatis.  Jt  is  supposed  to  possess 
liervine  qualities,  but  is  seldom  employed 
but  as  a condiment  to  season  high  dishes, 
to  which  it  imparts  a grateful  odour  and 
taste, 

Basilicum  unguentum.  Unguentum 
basilicum Jlavum.  An  ointment  popularly 
so  called  from  its  having  the  ocymum  ba- 
silicum in  its  composition.  It  came  after- 
wards to  be  composed  of  wax,  resin,  Sec. 
and  is  now  called  ceratum  resin®  flav®. 

Basilicus  pulvjs.  The  royal  powdar. 
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A preparation  formerly  composed  of  calo- 
mel, rhubarb,  and  jalap.  Many  composi- 
tions were,  by  the  antieiits,  so  called,  from 
their  supposed  pre-eminence. 

Basilibion.  An  itchy  ointment  was 
formerly  so  called  by  Galen. 

Basilis.  A name  formerly  given  to 
collyriums  of  supposed  virtues,  by  Galen. 

Basiliscus.  (From  (Za&itevg,  a king.) 
The  basilisk,  or  cockatrice,  a poisonous 
serpent  ; so  called  from  a white  spot  upon 
its  head,  which  resembles  a crown.  Also 
the  philosopher’s  stone,  and  corrosive  sub- 
limate. 

Basio-cerato  CHONDRo-GLossus.  See 
Hyoglossus. 

Basio-glossum.  See  Hyoglossus. 
Basio-piiaryngaeus.  See  Constrictor 
pharyngis  medius. 

BASIS.  (From  ftaivu,  to  go:'  the  support 
of  any  thing,  upon  which  it  stands  or  goes.) 

1 . This  word  is  very  frequently  applied 
anatomically  to  the  body  of  any  part,  or  to 
that  part  from  which  the  other  parts  appear, 
as  it  were,  to  proceed,  or  by  which  they 
are  supported. 

2.  In  pharmacy  it  signifies  the  principal 
ingredient. 

Basis  cerebri.  A term  applied  for- 
merly to  the  palatum. 

Basis  corjdis.  The  broad  part  of  the 
heart  is  so  called,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
apex,  or  point. 

Bassi  colic  a.  The  name  of  a medi- 
cine in  Scribonius  Largos,  compounded  of 
aromatics  and  honey. 

Bastard  pleurisy.  See  Peripneumonia 
notha. 

Batatas.  (So  the  natives  of  Peru  call 
the  pdtatoe,  which  is  a native  of  that  coun- 
try, from  our  word  potatoe.)  A species 
of  night-shade,  solarium,  tuberosum , Linn. 
Potatoes  were  first  brought  into  Europe  by 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  1486,  and  planted  in  Lon- 
don. They  are  said  to  be  natives  of  Peru. 

BATH.  Balneum.  Baths  are  of  seve- 
ral kinds. 

I.  A convenient  receptacle  of  water,  for 
persons  to  wash  or  plunge  in,  either  for 
health  or  pleasure,  is  called  a bath.  These 
are  distinguished  into  hot  and  cold ; and  are 
either  natural  or  artificial.  The  natural 
hot  baths  are  formed  of  the  water  of  hot 
springs,  of  which  there  are  many  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world;  especially  in  those 
countries  where  there  are,  or  have  evi- 
dently been,  volcanoes.  The  artificial  hot 
baths  consist  either  of  water,  or  of  some 
other  fluid,  made  hot  by  aid.  The  cold 
bath  consists  of  water,  either  fresh  or  salt, 
in  its  natural  degree  of  heat;  or  it.  may  be 
made  colder  by  art,  as  by  a mixture  of 
mtre,  sal-ammoniac,  &c.  The  chief  hot 
baths  in  our  country  are  those  of  Bath  and 
Bristol,  and  those  of  Buxton  and  Mat- 
lock  ; which  latter,  however,  are  rather 
warm,  or  tepid,  than  hot.  The  use  of 
these  baths  is  found  to  be  beneficial  in  dis- 


eases of  the  head,  as  palsies,  &c.  ; in  cuff- 
cular  diseases,  as  leprosies,  &c. ; obstruc- 
tions and  constipations  of  the  bow'els,  the 
scurvy,  and  stone ; and  in  many  diseases  of 
women  and  children’.  The  cold  bath, 
though  popularly  esteemed  one  of  the  most 
innocent  remedies  yet  discovered,  is  not, 
however,  to  be  adopted  indiscriminately. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  liable  to  do  consi- 
derable mischief  in  ail  cases  of  diseased  vis- 
ceraand  is  not,  in  any  case,  proper  to  be 
used  during  the  existence  of  costiveness. 
As  a preventive  remedy  for  the  young,  and 
as  a general  bracer  for  persons  of  a relaxed 
fibre,  especially  of  the  female  sex,  it  often 
proves  highly  advantageous  ; and,  in  gene- 
ral, the  popular  idea  is  a correct  one,  that 
the  glow  which  succeeds  the  use  of  cold  or 
temperate  baths,  is  a test  of  their  utility  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  their  producing- 
chilliness , head-ache,  &c.  is  a proof  of 
their  being  pernicious. 

The  Cold  Bath. 

The  diseases  and  morbid  symptoms,  for 
which  the  cold  bath,  under  one  form  or 
another,  may  be  applied  with  advantage, 
are  very  numerous  ; and  some  of  them  de- 
serve particular  attention.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  its  uses  is  in  ardent  fever  ; 
and,  under  proper  management , it  forms  a 
highly  valuable  remedy  in  this  dangerous 
disorder.  It  is  highly  important,  however, 
to  attend  to  the  precautions  which  the  use 
of  this  vigorous  remedial  process  requires. 
“ Affusion  with  cold  water,”  Dr.  Currie 
observes,  “ may  be  used  whenever  the  heat 
of  the  body  is  steadily  above  the  natural 
standard,  when  there  is  no  sense  of  chilli- 
ness, and  especially  when  there  is  no  ge- 
neral nor  profuse  perspiration.  If  used 
during  the  cold  stage  of  a fever,  even 
though  the  heat  be  higher  than  natural,  it 
brings  on  interruption  of  respiration,  a 
fluttering,  weak,  and  extremely  quick 
pulse,  and  certainly  might  be  carried  so  far 
as  to  extinguish  animation  entirely.”  The 
most  salutary  consequence  which  follows 
the  proper  use  of  this  powerful  remedy,  is 
the  production  of  profuse  and  general  per- 
spiration. It  is  this  circumstance  that  ap- 
pears to  give  so  much  advantage  to  a gene- 
ral effusion  of  cold  wuiter  in  fevers,  in  pre- 
ference to  any  partial  application.  The 
cold  bath  is  better  known,  especially 
in  this  country,  as  a general  tonic  remedy 
in  various  chronic  diseases.  The  general 
circumstances  of  disorder  for  which  cold 
bathing  appears  to  be  of  service,  according 
to  Dr.  Saunders,  are  a languor  and  weak- 
ness of  circulation,  accompanied  with  pro- 
fuse sweating  and  fatigue,  on  very  moderate 
exertion ; tremors  in  the  limbs,  and  many 
of  those  symptoms  usually  called  nervous  ; 
where  the  moving  powers  are  w;eak,  and 
the  mind  listless  and  indolent ; but,  at  the 
same  time,  where  no  permanent  morbid 
obstruction,  or  visceral  disease,  is  present. 
Such  a state  of  body  is  often  the  conse- 
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quence  of  a long  and  debilitating  sickness, 
or  of  a sedentary  life,  without  using  the 
exercise  requisite  to  keep  up  the  activity  of 
the  bodily  powers.  In  all  these  cases,  the 
great  object  to  be  fulfilled,  is  to  produce  a 
considerable  reaction,  from  the  shock  of 
cold  water,  at  the  expen.ee  of  as  little  heat 
as  possible;  and  when  cold-bathing  does 
harm,  it  is  precisely  where  the  powers  of 
the  body  are  too  languid  to  bring  on  re- 
action, and  the  chilling  effects  remain  un- 
opposed. When  the  patient  feels  the 
shock  of  immersion  very  severely,  and,  from 
experience  of  its  pain,  has  acquired  an  in- 
superable dread  of  this  application  ; when 
he  has  felt  little  or  no  friendly  glow  to 
succeed  the  first  shock,  but  on  coming  out 
of  the  bath  remains  cold,  shivering,  sick  at 
the  stomach,  oppressed  with  head-ache, 
languid,  drowsy  and  listless,  and  averse  to 
food  and  exercise  during  the  whole  of  the 
day,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  bath  has 
been  too  cold,  the  shock  too  severe,  and 
no  reaction  produced  at  all  adequate  to  the 
impression  on  the  surface  of  the  body. 

There  is  a kind  of  slow,  irregular  fever, 
or  rather  febricula,  in  which  Dr.  Saunders 
has  often  found  the  cold  bath  of  singular 
service.  This  disorder  principally  affects 
persons  naturally  of  a sound  constitution, 
but  who  lead  a sedentary  life,  and  at  the 
same  time  are  employed  in  some  occupa- 
tion which  strongly  engages  their  attention, 
requires  much  exertion  of  thought,  and  ex- 
cites a degree  of  anxiety.  Such  persons 
have  constantly  a pulse  rather  quicker  than 
natural,  hot  hands,  restless  nights,  and  an 
impaired  appetite;  but  without  any  con- 
siderable derangement  in  the  digestive  or- 
gans. This  disorder  will  continue  for  a 
long  time,  in  an  irregular  way,  never  en- 
tirely preventing  their  ordinary  occupation, 
but  rendering  it  more  than  usually  anxious 
and  fatiguing,  and  often  preparing  the  way 
for  confirmed  hypochondriasis.  Persons  in 
this  situation,  are  remarkably  relieved  by 
the  cold-bath,  and,  for  the  most  part,  bear  it 
well;  and  its  use  should  also,  if  possible,  be 
aided  by  that  relaxation  from  business,  and 
that  diversion  of  the  mind  from  its  ordinary 
train  of  thinking,  which  are  obtained  by 
attending  a watering-place.  The  Doctor 
also  found  cold  bathing  hurtful  in  chlorosis, 
and  observes,  that  it  is  seldom  admissible  in 
those  cases  of  disease  in  the  stomach  which 
are  brought  on  by  high  living,  and  consti- 
tute what  may  be  termed  the  true  dyspepsia. 

The  topical  application  of  cold  water, 
or  of  a cold  saturnine  lotion,  in  cases  of 
local  inflammation,  has  become  an  esta- 
blished practice  ; the  efficacy  of  which 
is  daily  experienced.  Burns  of  every  de- 
scription wiil  bear  a most  liberal  use  of 
cold  water,' or  even  of  ice';  and  this  may 
be  applied  to  a very  extensive  inflamed  sur- 
face, without  even  producing  the  ordinary 
effects  of  general  chilling,  which  would  be 


brought  on  from  the  same  application  to  a 
sound  and  healthy  skin.  Another  very  dis- 
tressing symptom,  remarkably  relieved  by 
cold  water,  topically  applied,  is  that  in- 
tolerable itching  of  the  vagina,  which  wo- 
men sometimes  experience,  entirely  un- 
connected with  any  general  cause,  and 
which  appears  to  be  a kind  of  herpes  con- 
fined to  that  part.  Cold  water  has  also 
been  used  topically  in  the  various  cases  of 
strains,  bruises,  and  similar  injuries,  in 
tendinous  and  ligamentous  parts,  with  suc- 
cess ; also  in  rigidity  of  muscles,  that  have 
been  long  kept  at  rest,  in  order  to  favour 
the  union  of  bone,  where  there  appears  to 
have  been  no  organic  injury,  but  only  a de- 
ficiency of  nervous  energy,  and  in  mobili- 
ty of  parts,  or  at  most,  only  slight  adhe- 
sions, which  would  give  way  to  a regular 
exercise  of  the  weakened  limb.  Another 
very  striking  instance  of  the  powerful  ef- 
fects of  topical  cold,  in  stimulating  a part 
to  action,  is  shewn  in  the  use  of  cold,  or 
even  iced  water,  to  the  vagina  of  parturi- 
ent women,  during  the  dangerous  haemor- 
rhages that  take  place  from  the  uterus,  on 
the  partial  separation  of  the  placenta. 

The  Shower  Bath. 

A species  of  cold  bath.  A modern  in- 
vention, in  which  the  water  falls,  through 
numerous  apertures,  on  the  body.  A pro- 
per apparatus  for  this  purpose  is  to  be  ob- 
tained at  the  shops.  The  use  of  the  shower 
bath  applies,  in  every  case,  to  the  cold 
bath,  and  is  often  attended  with  particu- 
lar advantages.  1.  From  the  sudden  con- 
tact of  the  water,  which,  in  the  common 
cold  bath,  is  only  momentary,  but  which, 
in  the  shower  bath,  may  be  prolonged,  re- 
peated, and  modified,  at  pleasure  ; and, 
secondly,  from  the  head  and  breast,  which 
are  exposed  to  some  inconvenience  and 
danger  in  the  common  bath,  being  here 
effectually  secured,  by  receiving  the  first 
shock  of  the  water. 

The  Tepid  Bath. 

The  range  of  temperature,  from  the 
lowest  degree  of  the  warm  bath  to  the 
highest  of  the  cold  bath,  forms  what  may 
be  termed  the  tepid.  In  general,  the  heat 
of  water  which  we  should  term  tepid,  is 
about  90  deg.  In  a medicinal  point  of 
view,  it  produces  the  greatest  effect  in  ar- 
dent fever,  where  the  temperature  is  little 
above  that  of  health,  but  the  powers  of  the 
body  weak,  not  able  to  bear  the  vigorous  ap- 
plication of  cold  immersion.  In  cutaneous 
diseases,  a tepid  bath  is  often  quite  sufficient 
to  produce  a salutary  relaxation,  and  per- 
spirability  of  the  skin. 

The  Warm  Bath. 

From  93  to  96  deg.  of  Fahrenheit,  the 
warm  bath  lias  a peculiar  tendency  to 
bring  on  a state  of  repose,  to  alleviate  any 
local  irritation,  and  thereby  induce  sleep. 
It  is,  upon  the  whole,  a safer  remedy  than 
the  cold  bath,  and  more  peculiarly  appli- 
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cable  to  very  weak  ami  irritable  constitu- 
tions, whom  the  shock  produced  by  cold 
immersion  would  overpower,  and  who 
have  sufficient  vigour  of  circulation  for  an 
adequate  reaction.  In  cases  of  topical 
inflammation,  connected  with  a phlogistic 
state  of  body,  preceded  by  rigor  and  gene- 
ral fever,  and  where  the  local  formation  of 
matter  is  the  solution  of  the  general  inflam- 
matory symptoms,  experience  directs  us  to 
the  use  of  the  warm  relaxing  applications, 
rather  than  those  which,  by  exciting  a ge- 
neral reaction,  would  increase  the  local 
complaint.  This  object  is  particularly  to 
]be  consulted  when  the  part  affected  is  one 
that  is  essential  to  life.  Hence  it  is  that  in 
fever,  where  there  is  a great  determination 
to  the  lungs,  and  the  respiration  appears 
to  be  locally  affected,  independently  of 
the  oppression  produced  by  mere  febrile 
increase  of  circulation,  practitioners  have 
avoided  the  external  use  of  cold,  in  order 
to  promote  the  solution  of  the  fever  ; and 
have  trusted  to  the  general  antiphlogistic 
treatment,  along  with  the  topically  relaxing 
application  of  warm  vapour,  inhaled  by 
the  lungs.  Warm  bathing  appears  to  be 
peculiarly  well  calculated  to  relieve  those 
(Complaints  that  seem  to  depend  on  an  irre- 
gular or  diminished  action  of  any  part  of 
the  alimentary  canal:  and  the  state  of  the 
skin,  produced  by  immersion  in  warm  wa- 
ter, seems  highly  favourable  to  the  healthy 
action  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Another 
very  important  use  of  the  warm  bath,  is  in 
herpetip  eruptions,  by  relaxing  the  skin, 
and  rendering  it  more  pervious,  and  pre- 
paring it  admirably  for  receiving  thp  sti- 
mulant applications  of  tar  ointment,  mer- 
curials, and  the  like,  that  are  intended  to 
restore  it  to  a healthy  state.  The  consti- 
tutions of  children  seem  more  extensively 
relieved  by  the  warm  bath  than  those  of 
adults ; and  this  remedy  seems  more  gene- 
rally applicable  to  acute  fevers  in  them  than 
in  persons  of  a more  advanced  age.  Where 
the  warm  bath  produces  its  salutary  opera- 
tion, it  is  almost  always  followed  by  an 
easy  and  profound  sleep.  Dr.  Saunders 
strongly  recommends  the  use  of  the  tepid 
warm  bath,  or  even  higher,  in  the  true  me- 
norrhagia of  females.  In  paralytic  affec- 
tions of  particular  parts,  the  powerful  sti- 
mulus of  heated  water  is  generally  allowed  ; 
and  in  these  cases,  the  effect  may  be  as- 
sisted by  ?my  thing  which  will  increase  the 
stimulating  properties  of  the  water,  as,  for 
instance,  by  the  addition  of  salt.  In 
these  cases,  much  benefit  may  be  expected 
from  the  use  of  warm  sea-baths.  The  ap- 
plication of  the  warm  bath  topically,  as  in 
pediluvia,  or  fomentations  to  the  feet,  often 
produce  the  most  powerful  effects  in  quiet- 
ing irritation  in  fever,  and  bringing  on  a sound 
and  refreshing  repose.  The  cases  in  which 
the  warm  bath  is  likely  to  be  attended  with 
danger,  are  particularly  these  where  there 
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exists  a strong  tendency  to  a determination 
of  blood  to  the  head ; and  apoplexy  has 
sometimes  been  thus  brought  on.  The 
lowest  temperature  will  be  required  for 
cutaneous  complaints,  and  to  bring  on  re- 
laxation in  the  skin,  during  febrile  irrita- 
tion ; the  warmer  will  be  necessary  in  pa- 
ralysis ; more  heat  should  be  employed  on 
a deep-seated  part  than  one  that  is  super- 
ficial. 

The  Vapour  Bath. 

The  vapour  bath,  called  also  Balneum 
laconicum,  though  not  much  employed  in 
England,  forms  a valuable  remedy  in  a va- 
riety of  cases.  In  most  of  the  hot  natural 
waters  on  the  Continent,  the  vapour  bath 
forms  a regular  part  of  the  bathing  appa- 
ratus, and  is  there  highly  valued.  In  no 
country, 'however,  is  this  application  car- 
ried to  sc  great  an  extent  as  in  Russia, 
where  it  forms  the  principal  and  almost 
daily  luxury  of  all  the  people,  in  every 
rank  ; and  it  is  employed  as  a sovereign 
remedy  for  a great  variety  of  disorders. 
The  Hon.  Mr.  Basil  Cochrane  has  lately 
published  a Treatise  on  the  Vapour  Bath, 
from  which,  it  appears,  he  lias  brought  the 
apparatus  to  such  perfection,  that  he  can 
apply  it  of  all  degrees  of  temperature, 
partially  or  generally,  by  shower,  or  by 
stream,  with  a great  force  or  a small  one  ; 
according  to  the  particular  circumstances 
under  which  patients  are  so  variously 
placed,  who  require  such  assistance.  See 
Cochrane  on  Vapour  Bath.  Connected 
with  this  article,  is  the  air-pump  vapour-bath  ; 
a species  of  vapour  bath,  or  machine,  to 
which  the  inventor  has  given  this  name. 
This  apparatus  has  been  found  efficacious 
in  removing  paroxysms  of  the  gout,  and 
preventing  their  recurrence  ; in  acute  and 
chronic  rheumatism,  palsy,  cutaneous  dis- 
eases, ulcers,  &c.  It  has  also  been  pro- 
posed in  chilblains,  leprosy,  yaws,  tetanus, 
amenorrhea,  and  dropsy. 

II.  When  the  vessels  in  which  bodies  are 
exposed  to  the  action  of  heat,  are  not 
placed  in  immediate  contact  with  the  fire, 
but  receive  the  required  degree  of  heat 
by  another  intermediate  body,  such  appa- 
ratus is  termed  a bath.  These  have  been 
variously  named,  as  dry,  vapour,  See.  Mo- 
dern chemists  distinguish  three  kinds : 

1.  Balneum  arena,  or  the  sand  bath.  This 
consists  merely  of  an  open  iron,  or  baked 
clay  sand  pot,  whose  bottom  is  mostly  con- 
vex, and  exposed  to  the  furnace.  Finely 
sifted  sea-sand  is  put  into  this,  and  the  ves- 
sel containing  the  substance  to  be  heated, 
See.  in  the  sand  bath,  immersed  in  the 
middle. 

2.  Balneum  maria,  or  the  water  bath. 
This  is  very  simple,  and  requires  no 
particular  apparatus.  The  object  is,  to 
place  the  vessel  containing  the  substance  to 
be  heated,  in  another,  containing  water ; 
which  last  must  be  of  such  a nature  as  to 
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bs  fitted  for  the  application  of  fire,  as  a 
common  still,  or  kettle. 

3.  The  vapour  bath.  When  any  sub- 
stance is  heated  by  the  steam,  or  vapour, 
of  boiling  water,  chemists  say  it  is  done 
by  means  of  a vapour  bath. 

III.  Those  applications  are  called  dry 
baths , which  are  made  of  ashes,  salt, 
sand,  &c.  The  antients  had  many  ways  of 
exciting  a sweat,  by  means  of  a dry  heat ; 
as  by  the  use  of  hot  sand,  stove  rooms,  or 
artificial  bagnios ; and  even  from  certain 
natural  hot  steams  of  the  earth,  received 
under  a proper  arch,  or  hot-house,  as  we 
learn  from  Celsus,  They  had  also  another 
kind  of  bath  by  insolation,  where  the  body 
was  exposed  to  the  sun  for  some  time,  in 
order  to  draw  forth  the  superfluous  mois- 
ture from  the  inward  parts ; and  to  this 
day  it  is  a practice,  in  some  nations,  to 
cover  the  body  over  with  horse-dung,  es- 
pecially in  painful  chronic  diseases.  In 
New  England,  they  make  a kind  of  stove 
of  turf,  wherein  the  sick  are  shut  up  to 
bathe,  or  sweat.  It  was  probably  from  a 
knowledge  of  this  practice,  and  of  the 
exploded  doctrines  of  Celsus,  that  the 
noted  empiric  Dr.  Graham  drew  his  notions 
of  the  salutary  effects  of  what  he  called 
earth  bathing ; a practice  which,  in  the  way 
he  used  it,  consigned  some  of  his  patients 
to  a perpetual  mansion  under  the  ground. 
The  like  name  of  dry  bath,  is  sometimes 
also  given  to  another  kind  of  bath,  made 
of  kindled  coals,  or  burning  spirit  of  wine. 
The  patient  being  placed  in  a convenient 
dose  chair,  for  the  reception  of  the  fume, 
which  rises  and  provokes  sweat  in  a plen- 
tiful manner ; care  being  taken  to  keep  the 
head  out,  and  to  secure  respiration.  This 
bath  has  been  said  to  be  very  effectual  in 
removing  old  obstinate  pains  in  the  limbs. 

IV.  Medicated  baths  are  such  as  are 
saturated  with  various  mineral,  vegetable, 
or  sometimes  animal  substances.  Thus  we 
have  sulphur  and  iron  baths,  aromatic  and 
milk  baths.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
such  ingredients,  if  duly  mixed,  and  a pro- 
per temperature  be  given  to  the  water, 
may,  in  certain  complaints,  be  productive 
of  effects  highly  beneficial.  Water,  im- 
pregnated with  sulphate  of  iron,  will 
abound  with  the  bracing  and  sulphure- 
ous particles  of  that  metal,  and  may  be 
useful  for  strengthening  the  part  to  which 
it  is  applied,  reinvigorating  debilitated 
limbs,  stopping  various  kinds  of  bleeding, 
restoring  the  menstrual  and  haunqrrhoidal 
discharges  when  obstructed,  apd,  in  short, 
as  a substitute  for  the  natural  iron  bath. 
There  are  various  other  medicated  baths, 
such  as  those  prepared  with  alum  and 
quick-lime,  sal-ammoniac,  &c,  by  boiling 
them  together,  or  separately,  in  pure  rain 
water.  These  have  long  been  reputed  as 
eminently  serviceable  in  paralytic,  and  all 


diseases  arising  from  nervous  and  muscular 
debility. 

BATH  WATERS.  Bathonice  aquce. 
Solis  aquce.  Badiguce  aquce.  The  city  of 
Bath  has  been  celebrated,  for  a long  series 
of  years,  for  its  numerous  hot  springs, 
which  are  of  a higher  temperature  than 
any  in  this  kingdom,  (from  112°  to  116*°,) 
and,  indeed,  are  the  only  natural  waters 
which  we  possess  that  are  at  all  hot  to  the 
touch  ; all  the  other  thermal  waters  being 
of  a heat  below  the  animal  temperature, 
and  only  deserving  that  appellation  from 
being  invariably  warmer  than  the  general 
average  of  the  heat  of  common  springs. 
By  the  erection  of  elegant  baths,  these 
waters  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  be- 
nefit of  invalids,  who  find  here  a variety  of 
establishments,  contributing  equally  to 
health,  convenience,  and  amusement.  Their 
are  three  principal  springs  in  the  city  of 
Bath,  namely,  those  called  the  King’s 
Bath,  the  Cross  Bath , and  the  Hot  Bath  ; 
all  within  a short  distance  of  each  other,  and 
emptying  themselves  into  the  river  Avon, 
after  having  passed  through  the  several 
baths.  Their  supply  is  so  ©opious,  that 
all  the  large  reservoirs  used  for  bathing  are 
filled  every  evening  with  fresh  water,  from 
their  respective  fountains.  In  their  sensi- 
ble and  medicinal  properties,  there  is  but 
a slight  difference.  According  to  Dr.  Fal- 
coner, the  former  are—  1.  That  the  water, 
when  newly  drawn,  appears  clear  and  co- 
lourless, remains  perfectly  inactive,  with- 
out bubbles,  or  any  sign  of  briskness,  or 
effervescence.  2,  After  being  exposed  to  the 
open  air,  for  some  hours,  it  becomes  ra- 
ther turbid,  by  the  separation  of  a pale 
yellow,  ochery  precipitate,  which  gradu- 
ally subsides.  3.  No  odour  is  perceptible 
from  a glass  of  the  fresh  water,  but  a slight 
pungency  to  the  taste  from  a large  mass  of 
it,  when  fresh  drawn;  which,  however,  is 
neither  fetid  nor  sulphureous.  4.  When 
hot  from  the  pump,  it  affects  the  mouth 
with  a strong  chalybeate  impression,  with^ 
out  being  of  a saline  or  pungent  taste. 
And,  fifthly,  on  growing  cold,  the  chalybeate 
taste  is  entirely  lost,  leaving  only  a very 
slight  sensation  on  the  tongue,  by  which  it 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  common 
hard  spring- water.  The  temperature  of 

the  King’s  Bath  water,  which  is  usually 
preferred  for  drinking,  is,  when  fresh 
drawn  in  the  glass,  above  116  deg. ; that 
of  the  Cross  Bath,  112  deg.  But,  after 
flowing  into  the  spacious  bathing  vessels,  it 
is  generally  from  100  to  106  deg.  in  the 
hotter  baths,  and  from  92  to  94  deg.  in  the 
Cross  Bath  ; a temperature  which  remains 
nearly  stationary,  and  is  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  natural  spring  in  Britain.  A 
small  quantity  of  gas  is  also  disengaged 
from  these  waters,  which  Dr.  Priestley 
first  discovered  to  contain  no  more  tfia* 
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©ne-twentieth  part  of  its  bulk  of  fixed  air, 
®r  carbonic  acid.  The  chemical  proper- 
ties of  the  Bath  -waters,  according  to  the 
most  accurate  analysers,  Doctors  Lucas, 
Falconer,  and  Gibbs,  contain  so  small  a 
proportion  of  iron,  as  to  amount  only  to 
©ne-twentieth  or  one-thirty-eighth  of  a 
grain  in  the  pint ; and,  according  to  Dr. 
Gibbs,  fifteen  grains  and  a quarter  of  si- 
liceous earth  in  the  gallon.  Dr.  Saunders 
estimates  a gallon  of  the  King’s  Bath  water 
to  contain  about  eight  cubic  inches  of  car- 
bonic acid,  and  a similar  quantity  of  air, 
nearly  azotic,  about  eighty  grains  of  solid 
ingredients,  one-half  of  which  probably 
consists  of  suiphat  and  mnriat  of  soda, 
fifteen  grains  and  a half  of  siliceous  earth, 
and  the  remainder  is  selenite,  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  so  small  a portion  of  oxyd  of 
iron  as  to  be  scarcely  calculable.  Hence 
he  concludes,  that  the  Ring’s  Bath  water 
is  the  strongest  chalybeate  ; next  in  order, 
the  Hot  Bath  water;  and  lastly,  that  of 
the  Cross  Bath,  which  contains  the  smallest 
proportions  of  chalybeate,  gaseous  and  sa- 
line, but  considerably  more  of  the  earthy 
particles  ; while  its  water,  in  the  pump,  is 
also  two  degrees  lower  than  that  of  the 
others.  It  is  likewise  now  ascertained, 
that  these  springs  do  not  exhibit  the  slight- 
est traces  of  sulphur,  though  it  was  former- 
ly believed,  and  erroneously  supported  on 
the  authority-  of  Dr.  Charletou,  that  the 
subtile  aromatic  vapour  in  the  Bath  waters, 
was  a sulphureous  principle,  entirely  simi- 
lar to  common  brimstone. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  Bath 
waters  oil  the  human  system,  independent 
«f  their  specific  properties,  as  a medicinal 
remedy  not  to  be  imitated  completely  by 
any  chemical  process,  Dr.  Saunders  attri- 
butes much  of  their  salubrious  influence  to 
the  natural  degree  of  warmth  peculiar  to 
these  springs,  which,  for  ages,  have  pre- 
served an  admirable  degree  of  uniformity 
©f  temperature.  He  thinks  too,  that  one 
of  their  most  important  uses  is  that  of 
an  external  application,  yet  supposes  that, 
in  this  respect,  they  appear  to  differ  little 
from  common  water,  when  heated  to  the 
same  temperature,  and  applied  under  si- 
milar circumstances. 

According  to  Dr.  Falconer,  the  Bath 
water,  when  drunk  fresh  from  the  spring, 
generally  raises,  or  rather  accelerates  the 
pulse,  increases  the  heat,  and  promotes  the 
different  secretions.  These  symptoms,  in 
most  cases,  become  perceptible  soon  after 
(drinking  it,  and  will  sometimes  continue 
for  a considerable  time.  It  is,  however, 
remarkable,  that  they  are  only  produced 
in  invalids.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that 
these  waters  not  only  possess  heating  pro- 
perties, but  their  internal  use  is  likewise 
attended  with  a peculiar  stimulus,  acting 
zfMsre  immediately  on  the  nerves. 
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One  of  the  most  salutary  effects  of  the 
Bath  water,  consists  in  its  action  on  the 
urinary  organs,  even  when  taken  in  mode- 
rate doses.  Its  operation  on  the  bowels 
varies  in  different  individuals,  like  that  of 
all  other  waters,  which  do  not  contain  any 
cathartic  salt ; but,  in  general,  it  is  pro- 
ductive of  costiveness  : an  effect  resulting 
from  the  want  of  an  active  stimulus  to  the 
intestines,  and  probably  also  from  the  de- 
termination this  water  occasions  to  the 
skin,  more  than  from  any  astringeney  w hich 
it  may  possess  ; for,  if  perspiration  be  sud- 
denly checked  dining  the  use  of  it,  a diar- 
rhoea is  sometimes  the  consequence.  Hence 
it  appears  that  its  stimulant  powers  are 
primarily,  and  more  particularly  exerted 
in  the  stomach,  where  it  produces  a variety 
of  symptoms,  sometimes  slight  and  tran- 
sient, but,  occasionally,  so  considerable 
and  permanent,  as  to  require  it  to  be  dis- 
continued. In  those  individuals  with  whom 
it  is  likely  to  agree,  and  prove  beneficial, 
the  Bath  waters  excite,  at  first,  an  agree- 
able glowing  sensation  in  the  stomach, 
which  is  speedily  followed  by  an  increase 
both  of  appetite  and  spirits,  as  wrell  as  a 
quick  secretion  of  urine.  In  others,  when 
the  use  of  them  is  attended  with-  head  ache, 
thirst  and  constant  dryness  of  the  tongue, 
heaviness,  loathing  of  the  stomach,  and 
sickness  ; or  if  they  are  not  evacuated,  ei- 
ther by  urine  or  an  increased  perspira'ion, 
it  may  be  justly  inferred  that  them  further 
continuance  is  improper. 

The  diseases  for  which  these  celebrated 
waters  are  resorted  to, -are  very  numerous, 
and  are  some  of  the  most  important  and 
difficult  cf  cure  of  all  that  come  under 
medical  treatment.  In  most  of  them,  the 
bath  is  used  along  with  the  waters,  as  an 
internal  medicine.  The  general  indications, 
of  the  propriety  of  using  this  medicinal 
water,  are  in  those  cases  where  a gentle, 
gradual,  and  permanent  stimulus  is  re- 
quired. Bath  w ater  may  certainly  be  con- 
sidered as  a chalybeate,  in  which  the  iron 
is  very  small  in  quantity,  but  in  a highly 
active  form  ; and  the  degree  of  tempera- 
tui’e  is  in  itself  a stimulus,  often  of  con- 
siderable powers.  These  circumstances 
again  point  out  the  necessity  of  certain 
cautions,  which,  from  a view  of  the  mere 
quantity  of  foreign  contents,  might  be 
thought  superfluous.  Although,  in  esti- 
mating the  powers  of  this  medicine,  al- 
lowance must  be  made  for  local  prejudice 
in  its  favour,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  its  employment  is  hazardous,  and  might 
Often  do  considerable  mischief,  in  various 
cases  of  active  inflammation  ; especially  in 
irritable  habits,  where  there  exists  a strong 
tendency  to  hectic  fever  ; and  even  in  the 
less  inflammatory  state  of  diseased  and  sup- 
purating viscera  ; and,  in  general,  wherever 
a quick  pulse  and  dry  tongue  indicate  ade- 
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gree  of  general  fever.  The  cases,  there- 
fore, to  which  this  water  are  peculiarly 
suited,  are  mostly  of  the  chronic  kind ; and 
by  a steady  perseverance  in  this  remedy, 
very  obstinate  disorders  have  given 
way.  The  following,  Dr.  Saunders,  in  his 
Treatise  on  Mineral  Waters,  considers 
as  the  principal,  viz.  1.  Chlorosis,  a dis- 
ease which,  at  all  times,  is  much  relieved 
by  steel,  and  will  bear  it,  even  where 
there  is  a considerable  degree  of  feverish 
irritation,  receives  particular  benefit  from 
the  Bath  water;  and  its  use,  as  a warm 
bath,  excellently  contributes  to  remove 
that  languor  of  circulation,  and  obstruc- 
tion of  the  natural  evacuations,  which  con- 
stitute the  leading  features  of  this  common 
and  troublesome  disorder.  l2.  The  com- 
plicated diseases,  which  are  often  brought 
on  by  a long  residence  in  hot  climates,  af- 
fecting the  secretion  of  bile,  the  functions 
of  the  stomach,  and  alimentary  canal,  and 
which  generally  produce  organic  derange- 
ment in  some  part  of  the  hepatic  system, 
often  receive  much  benefit  from  the  Bath 
w ater,  if  used  at  a time  when  suppurative 
inflammation  is  not  actually  present.  3. 
Another  and  less  active  disease  of  the 
biliary  organs,  the  jaundice,  which  arises 
from  a simple  obstruction  of  the  gall-ducts, 
is  still  oftener  removed  by  both  the  inter- 
nal and  external  use  of  these  waters.  4.  In 
rheumatic  complaints,  the  power  of  this 
water,  as  Dr.  Charleton  well  observes,  is 
chiefly  confined  to  that  species  of  rheuma- 
tism which  is  unattended  with  inflamma- 
tion, or  in  which  the  patient’s  pains  are 
not  increased  by  the  warmth  of  his  bed. 
A great  number  of  the  patients  that  resort 
to  Bath,  especially  those  that  are  admitted 
into  the  hospital,  are  affected  with  rheu- 
matism in  all  its  stages ; and  it  appears, 
from  the  most  respectable  testimony,  that 
a large  proportion  of  them  receive  a per- 
manent cure.  (See  Falconer  on  Bath  Wa- 
ter in  Rheumatic  Cases.)  5.  In  gout,  the 
greatest  benefit  is  derived  from  this  water, 
in  those  cases  where  it  produces  anomalous 
affections  of  the  head,  stomach,  and  bowels ; 
audit  is  here  a principal  advantage  to  be 
able  to  bring,  by  warmth,  that  active  local 
inflammation  in  any  limb,  which  relieves 
all  the  other  troublesome  and  dangerous 
symptoms.  Hence  it  is  that  Bath  water  is 
commonly  said  to  produce  the  gout ; by 
which  is  only  meant  that,  where  persons 
have  a gouty  affection,  shifting  from  place 
to  place,  and  thereby  much  disordering  the 
system,  the  internal  and  external  use  of 
the  Bath  water  will  soon  bring  on  a gene- 
ral increase  of  action,  indicated  by  a flush- 
ing in  the  face,  fulness  in  the  circulating 
vessels,  and  relief  of  the  dyspeptic  sym- 
ptoms ; and  the,  whole  disorder  will  termi- 
nate in  a regular  fit  of  the  gout  in  the 
extremities,  which  is  the  crisis  always  to  be 
wished  for.  6.  The  colica  pictonum,  and 
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the  paralysis,  or  loss  of  nervous  power  in 
particular  limbs,  which  is  one  of  its  most 
serious  consequences,  is  found  to  lie  pecu- 
liarly relieved  by  the  use  of  the  Bath 
waters,  more  especially  when  applied  ex- 
ternally, either  generally,  or  upon  the  part 
affected. 

The  quantity  of  water  taken  daily,  during 
a full  course,  and  by  adults,  is  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Falconer,  not  to  exceed  a 
pint  and  a half,  or  two  pints  ; and  in  chlo- 
rosis, with  irritable  habits,  not  more  than 
one  pint  is  employed ; and  when  the  bath 
is  made  use  of,  it  is  generally  two  or  three 
times  a week,  in  the  morning.  The  Bath 
waters  require  a considerable  time  to  be 
persevered  in,  before  a full  and  fair  tjrial 
can  be  made.  Chronic  rheumatism,  ha- 
bitual gout,  dyspepsia,  from  a long  course 
of  high  and  intemperate  living,  and  the 
like,  are  disorders  not  to  be  removed  by  a 
short  course  of  any  mineral  water,  and 
many  of  those  who  have  once  received 
benefit  at  the  fountains,  find  it  necessary 
to  make  an  annual  visit  to  them,  to  repair 
the  waste  in  health  during  the  preceding 
year. 

BATH,  CAUTERES.  A sulphureous 
bath  near  Barege,  which  raises  the  mercu- 
ry in  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  to  131  deg. 

BATH,  ST.  SAXJVEUR’S.  A sulphu- 
reous and  alkaline  bath,  in  the  valley 
adjoining  Barege,  the  latter  of  which  raise 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  as  high  as  131 
deg.  It  is  much  resorted  to  from  the 
South  of  France,  and  used  chiefly  exter- 
nally, as  a simple  thermal  water. 

Bat ii m is.  (From  to  enter.)  Bath - 
mus.  The  seat,  or  base  ; the  cavity  of  a 
bone,  with  the  protuberance  of  another, 
particularly  those  at  the  articulation  of  the 
humerus  and  ulna,  according  to  Hippocrates 
and  Galen. 

Bathoniae  aqlve.  Bath  waters. 

Bathron.  (From  Bairn,  to  enter.) 
Bathrum.  The  same  as  bathmis  ; also  an 
instrument  used  in  the  extension  of  frac- 
tured limbs,  called  scamnum.  Hippocrates. 
And  described  by  Oribasius  and  Scul- 
tetus. 

Batia.  A name  formerly  given  to  a 
retort. 

Batinon-moron.  (From  @a.To$,  a 
bramble,  and  ^o^cv,  a raspberry.)  A rasp- 
berry. 

Batrachium.  (From a frog; 
so  called  from  its  likeness  to  a frog.)  The 
herb  crow’s  foot,  or  ranunculus. 

Batraciius.  (From  Ba.r^cc^og}  a frog  ; 
so  called  because  they  who  are  infected 
with  it,  croak  like  a frog.)  An  inflamma- 
tory tumour  under  the  tongue. 

Battarismus.  (From  a Cyre- 

naean  prince,  who  stammered.)  Stam- 
mering ; a defect  in  pronunciation.  See 
Psellismus. 

Battata  Virginiana.  See  Potatoes 
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Battata  peregrina.  The  .cathartic 
potatoe  ; perhaps  a species  of  iponusa.  If 
about  two  ounces  of  them  are  eaten  at 
bed-time,  they  greatly  move  the  belly  the 
next  morning. 

Battarismus.  Stammering  with  hesi- 
tation. The  psellismus  haesitans  of  Cullen. 

Bauda.  A vessel  for  distillation  was 
formerly  so  called. 

Baulmoney . See  Mcum  athamanticum. 

Baurach.  (Arab.  Bourach.)  A name 
formerly  applied  to  nitre,  or  any  salt ; 
hence  it  is  that  borax  took  its  name,  which 
is  also  thus  called,  as  well  as  the  mineral 
fixed  alkaline  salt. 

Baxana.  (Indian.)  A poisonous  tree 
growing  near  Ormuz ; called  by  Ray,  ra- 

buxit. 

Bay-cherry.  See  Lauro-cerasus. 

Bay-leaves.  See  Laurus . 

Bay-leaved  Passion-flower.  The 
plant  so  called  is  the  Passiftora  laurifolia  of 
Linnaeus.  A native  of  Surinam,  where  the 
fruit  grows  to  the  size  of  a small  lemon, 
which  it  greatly  resembles.  Its  flavour  is 
delicately  acid,  and  much  esteemed  to 
quench  thirst.  It  strengthens  the  stomach, 
and  is  a salutary  fruit  in  gastric  affections, 
fevers,  &e. 

Bay- salt.  A very  pure  salt,  prepared 
from  sea-water  by  spontaneous  evaporation. 

Bazcher,  A Persian  word  for  antidote. 

Bdella.  (From  to  suck.) 

Bdellervm.  A horse-leech, 

BDELLIUM.  (From  bedallah.  Arab.) 
Madeleon.  Bolchon.  Balchus.  Called  by  the 
Arabians,  mokel,  A gum-like,  very  im- 
pure myrrh.  It  is  one  of  the  weakest  of 
the  deobstruent  gums.  It  was  sometimes 
used  as  a pectoral  and  an  emmenagogue. 
Applied  externally,  it  is  stimulant;  and 
promotes  suppuration.  It  is  never  met 
with  in  the  shops  of  this  country. 

Bdellus.  (From  @$eoo,  to  break  wind.) 
A discharge  of  the  wind  by  the  anus. 

Bdelygmia.  (From  (Shu,  to  break 
wind.)  Any  filthy  and  nauseous  odour. 

Bean.  The  common  beari  is  the  seed 
of  the  Viera  f aha  of  Linnaeus,  a native  of 
Egypt.  There  are  many  varieties.  Beans 
are  very  wholesome  and  nutritious  to  those 
whose  stomachs  are  strong,  and  accus- 
tomed to  the  coarser  modes  of  living.  In 
delicate  stomachs  they  produce  flatulency, 
dyspepsia,  eardialgia,  Ac.  especially  when 
eld.  See  Legumina. 

Bean , French.  See  Bean , kidney. 

Bean,  kidney.  This  seed  is  often 
called  the  French  bean  ; it  is  the  pericar- 
pium  of  the  phaseolus  vulgaris  of  Linnams, 
which,  when  young  and  well  boiled,  is  easy 
of  digestion,  and  delicately  flavoured. 
These  are  less  liable  to  produce  flatulency 
than  peas.  See  Legumina. 

Bean,  Malacca.  See  Anacardiim  orien- 
tate. 

Bean  of  Cart  hag  ena.  See  Bcjuio . 


Bean,  St.  Ignatius.  See  Nux  vomica  se* 
rapionis. 

Beard.  The  hair  growing  on  the  chia 
and  adjacent  parts  of  the  face,  in  adults  of 
the  male  sex. 

Bear’s-breech.  See  Acanthus . 

Beards- foot.  See  Helleb  or  aster. 

Bear's  whortleberry.  See  Uva  ursi. 

Becca.  A fine  kind  of  resin  from  the 
turpentine  and  mastich  trees  of  Greece 
and  Syria,  formerly  held  in  great  repute. 

BECCABUNGA.  (From  bach  bungen , 
water-herb,  German,  because  it  grows  in 
rivulets.)  Anagallis  aquatica.  JUiver  Ger- 
manicum,.  Veronica  aquatica.  Cepcea.  Wa- 
ter-pimpernei  and  brooklime.  The  plant 
which  bears  these  names,  is  the  Veronica 
beccabunga  of  Linnaeus: — racemis  laterali- 
bus,  foliis  ovatis  planis , caule  repenfe.  It 
was  formerly  considered  of  much  use  in 
several  diseases,  and  was  applied  externally 
to  wounds  and  ulcers : but  if  it  have  any 
peculiar  efficacy,  it  is  to  be  derived  from 
its  antiscorbutic  virtue.  As  a mild  refri- 
gerant juice,  it  is  preferred  where  an  acri- 
monious state  of  the  fluids  prevails,  indi- 
cated by  prurient  eruptions  upon  the  skin, 
or  in  what  has  been  called  the  hot  scurvy. 
To  derive  much  advantage  from  it,  the 
juice  ought  to  be  taken  in  large  quantities, 
or  the  fresh  plant  eaten  as  food. 

Becha,  See  Bechica, 

Bechica,  (From  a cough.)  Be- 
chita.  Medicines  to  relieve  a cough.  An 
obsolete  term.  The  trochisci  bechici  albi , 
consist  of  starch  and  liquorice,  with  a small 
proportion  of  florentine  orris  made  into 
lozenges,  with  mucilage  of  gum-traga- 
cantli.  They  are  a soft  pleasant  demul- 
cent. The  trochisci  bechici  nigri  consist 
chiefly  of  the  juice  of  liquorice,  with  su- 
gar and  gum-tragacanth. 

Beciiion.  (From  a cough ; so 
called  from  its  supposed  virtues  in  relieving 
coughs.)  Bechium.  The  herb  colt’s  foot, 
or  tussilago. 

Becuiba  nux.  (Indian.)  A large  nut 
growing  in  Brasil,  from  which  a balsam  is 
drawn  that  is  held  in  estimation  in  rheu- 
matisms. 

Bedeguar.  (Arab.)  Bedeguar , The 
Cardans  lacteus  Syriacus  is  so  called,  and 
also  the  cyuosbatos,  or  rosa  canina. 

Bedengian.  The  name  of  the  love- 
apples  in  Avicenna. 

Bedstraw , lady's.  See  Aparine. 

BEE.  Apis  mellifica  of  Linnaeus.  Thii» 
insect  was  formerly  exhibited,  after  being 
dried  and  powdered,  internally,  as  a diu- 
retic. It  is  to  the  industry  of  bees  we  are 
indebted  for  those  valuable  articles,  honey 
and  wax.  See  Honey  and  Wax. 

Beech  tree.  See  Fagus. 

BEES’  WAX.  Cera.  The  production 
of  the  honey-comb : it  is  a hard  compact 
substance,  and  of  a clear  yellow  colour, 
much  used  for  medical  purposes  externally, 
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in  the  composition  of  ointments,  cerates, 
and  plaisters. 

Beet,  red.  See  Beta  rubra. 

Beet,  white.  A variety  of  red  beet. 
The  juice  and  powder  of  the  root  are  good 
to  excite  sneezing,  and  will  bring  away  a 
considerable  quantity  of  mucus. 

Begma.  (From  faro-a,  to  cough.)  A 
cough.  Expectorated  mucus,  according 
to  Hippocrates. 

Behen  album.  (From  behen,  a finger, 
Arab.)  Jacea  orientalis  patula.  Raphon- 
ticoides  lutea.  The  true  white  behen  of 
the  antients.  Centaurea  behen  of  Linnaeus. 
The  root  possesses  astringent  virtues. 

Behen  officinarum.  The  spatling 
poppy  : — Cucubalus  behen  of  Linnaeus,  for- 
merly used  as  a cordial  and  alexipharmic. 

Behen  rub  rum.  Limonium.  Limo- 
nium  majus.  Behen.  Sea-lavender,  or 
red  behen.  The  Statice  Ihnonium  of  Lin- 
naeus. The  roots  possess  astringent  and 
strengthening  qualities,  but  not  in  a very 
remarkable  degree. 

Beidelsar.  Beidellopar.  A species  of 
Asclepias,  used  in  Africa  as  a remedy  for 
fever  and  the  bites  of  serpents.  The  caus- 
tic juice  which  issues  from  the  roots  when 
wounded,  is  used  by  the  negroes  to  de- 
stroy venereal  and  similar  swellings. 

Bejuio.  Habilla  de  Carthagenh.  Bean 
of  Carthagena.  A kind  of  bean  in  South 
America,  famed  for  being  an  effectual  an- 
tidote against  the  poison  of  all  serpents,  if 
a small  quantity  is  eaten  immediately.  This 
bean  is  the  peculiar  product  of  the  juris- 
diction of  Carthagena. 

Bela-aye  cortex.  (Indian.)  Belae. 
A bark  of  Madagascar,  said  to  be  of  con- 
siderable efficacy  in  the  cure  of  diar- 
rhoeas. 

Belemnoides.  (From  Bi’Kiy.vov,  a dart, 
and  Etfog,  form  ; so  named  from  their  dart- 
like shape.)  Belenoides.  Beloidos.  The 
styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  and 
the  lower  end  of  the  ulna,  were  formerly 
so  called. 

Beleson.  (Indian.)  Belilia.  The  Mus - 
senda  frondosa  of  Linnaeus,  a decoction  of 
which  is,  according  to  Ray,  cooling. 

BELLADONNA,  (From  belladonna, 
Italian,  a handsome  lady ; so  called  be- 
cause the  ladies  of  Italy  use  it,  to  take 
away  the  too  florid  colour  of  their  faces.) 
Solanum  melonocerasus.  Solanum  lethale. 
Atropa  belladonna  of  Linnaeus  : — caule  her- 
baceo,foliis  ovatis  integris.  This  plant  has 
been  long  known  as  a strong  poison  of  the 
narcotic  kind,  and  the  berries  have  fur- 
nished many  instances  of  their  fatal  effects, 
particularly  upon  children  that  have  been 
tempted  to  eat  them*,  The  leaves  were 
first  used  internally,  to  disenss  scirrhous 
and  cancerous  tumours  ; and  from  the  good 
effects  attending  their  use,  physicians  \Vere 
induced  to  employ  them  internally,  for  the 
same  disorders^  and  there  are  a consi- 


derable number  of  well  authenticated  facts, 
which  prove:  them  a very  serviceable  and 
important  remedy.  The  dose,  at  first, 
should  be  small ; and  gradually  and  cau- 
tiously increased.  Five  grains  are  con- 
sidered a powerful  dose,  and  apt  to  pro- 
duce dimness  of  sight,  vertigo,  See. 
Bellegu.  See  Mijrobalani  bellerici. 
Belleregi.  See  Myrobalani  bellerici . 
Belnileg.  See  Myrobalani  bellerici. 
Belleric^e.  See  Myrobalani  bellerici. 
Bellidioides.  (From  bellis,  a daisj^ 
and  Eifrog,  form.)  See  Beilis  major. 

BELLIS.  (&  hello  colore , from  its 
fair  eolour.)  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linn  sea  n system.  Class,  Syngenesis. 
Order,  Polygamia  si- pfrfl.ua.  The  daisy. 

Belli  s major.  Buphthalmuni  majus. 
Leucanthemum  vulgare.  Bellidioides.  Con- 
solidu  media.  Oculus  bonis.  Ox-eye  daisy. 
Maudlin-wort.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name 
for  the  Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum.  of 
Linnaeus  : — foliis  amplexicanlibus , ohlongis^ 
superne  serratis,  inf  erne  dentatis.  The  flow- 
ers and  herb  were  formerly  esteemed  in 
asthmatic  and  phthisical  diseases,  but  have 
now  deservedly  fallen  into  disuse. 

B ellis  minor.  Bellis.  The  common 
daisy.  The  Beilis  perennis  of  Linnaeus  : — 
scapo  nudo,  or  bruisewort,  was  formerly  di- 
rected in  pharmacopoeias  by  this  name. 
Although  the  leaves  and  flowers  are  rather 
acrid,  and  are  said  to  cure  several  species 
of  wounds,  they  are  never  employed  by 
modern  surgeons. 

Bellis  perennis.  The  systematic 
name  of  .the  common  daisy.  See  Beilis 
minor. 

Belloculus.  (From  bellus,  fair,  and 
oculus,  the  eye.)  A precious  stone,  re- 
sembling the  eye,  and  formerly  supposed 
to  he  useful  in  its  disorders. 

Bellon.  The  Devonshire  colic,  or  co- 
lica  pictonum. 

Bkllonaria.  (From  Bellona,  the  god- 
dess of  war.)  A herb  which,  if  eaten, 
makes  people  mad,  and  act  outrageously, 
like  the  votaries  of  Bellona. 

Bellutta  Tsjampacam.  (Indian.)  A 
tree  of  Malabar,  to  which  many  virtues 
are  attributed. 

Belmuschus.  A name  given  to  the 
Abelmoschus. 

Beloere.  (Indian.)  An  evergreen 
plant  of  America,  whose  seeds  purge  mo- 
derately, but  the  leaves  roughly. 

Belonoides.  Beloides.  The  same  ax 
belemnoides. 

Belulcum.  (From  &xo?,  a dart,  and 
to  draw  out.)  A surgeon’s  instrument 
for  extracting  thorns,  or  darts. 

Beluzzar.  Beluzaar.  The  Chaldea 
word  for  antidote. 

BelzoE.  See  Benzoinum. 

Belzoinum.  See  Benzoinum. 
Bemccrini.  An  Indian  shnub  used  is 
gout. 
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Bem-tamara.  (Arab.)  The  faba  /Egyp* 
tiaca. 

Ben.  (Arab.),  Gians  ungucntaria.  Been 
nux.  Balanus  mirepsica.  Coattis.  The 
oily  acorn,  or  ben-nut.  A whitish  nnt, 
about  the  size  of  a small  filberd,  of  a roun- 
dish triangular  shape,  including  a kernel  of 
the  same  figure,  covered  with  a white 
skin.  It  is  the  fruit  of  the  Guilandina  mo- 
ringa  of  Linnaeus  : — inermis,  foliis  sub- 
pinnatis , foliolis  inferioribus  ternatis.  They 
were  formerly  enqdoyed  to  remove  ob- 
structions of  the  primae  vim.  The  oil  af- 
forded by  simple  pressure,  is  remarkable 
for  its  not  growing  rancid  in  keeping,  or, 
at  least,  not  until  it  has  stood  for  a number 
of  years  ; and,  on  this- account,  it  is  used  in 
extricating  the  aromatic  principle  of  such 
odoriferous  flowers  as  yield  little  or  no  es- 
sential oil  in  distillation.  The  unaiterabi- 
lity  of  this  oil  would  render  it  the  most 
valuable  substance  for  cerates,  or  lini- 
ments, were  it  sufficiently  common.  It  is  * 
actually  employed  for  this  purpose  in  many 
parts  of  Italy. 

Ben  magnum.  Monardus  calls  by  this 
name,  the  avellana  purgatrix,  which  purges 
and  vomits  violently. 

Ben  tamara.  The  Egyptian  bean. 

Benath.  (Arab.)  Small  pustules  pro- 
duced by  sweating  in  the  night. 

Benedict.  (From  benedico,  to  bless.) 
A specific  name  prefixed  to  many  compo- 
sitions and  herbs  on  account  of  their  sup- 
posed good  qualities ; as  benedicta  herba, 
benedicta  aqua,  &c. 

Benedicta  aqua.  Lime  wa-ter  was 
formerly  so  called : also  a water  distilled 
from  serpyllum,  and,  in  Schroeder,  it  is  the 
name  for  an  emetic. 

Benedicta  aqua  composita.  Com- 
pound lime  water. 

Benedicta  herba.  See  Caryophyllata. 

Benedicta  laxativa.  A compound 
of  turbeth,  scammony,  and  spurges,  with 
some  warm  aromatics. 

Benedictum  laxativum.  Rhubarb, 
and  sometimes  the  lenitive  electuary. 

Benedictum  lignum.  A term  applied 
to  Guaiacum. 

Benedictum  vinum.  Antirmyiial  wine. 

Benedictus  carduus.  See  Carduus 
benedictus. 

Benedictus  lapis.  A name  for  the 
philosopher’s  stone. 

Beneolentia.  (From  bene,  well,  and 
eleo,  to  smell.)  Sweet-scented  medicines, 
as  gums,  &c. 

Beng.  A name  given  by  the  Mahome- 
dans  to  the  leaves  of  hemp,  formed  into 
pills,  or  eonserve.  They  possess  exhilarating 
and  intoxicating  powers. 

Bengalee  radix.  (From  Bengal , its 
native  place.)  See  Cassurmmiur. 

Bengal  quince.  This  fruit,  which  is 
the  produce  of  the  Erateva  marmelos  of 
Linnaeus,  of  spontaneous  growth  in  several 


parts  of  India,  is  about  the  size  of  an  orange, 
and  covered  with  a hard  bony  shell,  con- 
taining a yellow  viscous  pulp,  of  a most 
agreeable  flavour ; this  is  scooped  out,  and 
being  mixed  with  sugar  and  orange,  is 
brought  to  the  tables  of  the  grandees  in 
India,  who  eat  it  as  a great  delicacy.  It  is 
also  esteemed  as  a sovereign  remedy  against 
dysentery. 

Bengalee  Indorum.  (From  Bengal , 
its  native  place.)  See  Cassumuniar. 

Bengi  eirt.  A species  of  evergreen, 
Indian  ricinus,  which  grows  in  Malabar. 

Benit  herb.  See  Caryophyllata. 

Benivi  arbor.  See  Benzoinum . 

Benjamin.  See  Benzoinum. 

Benjamin  flowers.  See  Benzoic  acid. 

BENZQAS.  A benzoate.  A salt  formed 
by  the  union  of  benzoic  acid,  with  an  al- 
kaline, earthy,  or  metallic  base ; as  ben- 
zoate of  alumine,  &c. 

Benzoe.  See  Benzoinum. 

Benzoe  amygdaloides.  See  Benzo - 
inum. 

BENZOIC  ACID.  Acidum  benzoi - 
cum.  , 

Flores  benzoes.  Flores  benzoini.  Benjamin 
flowers. 

This  acid  exists  in  several  balsams,  but 
principally  in  the  concrete  balsam,  called 
benzoin.  (See  Benzoinum .)  Chemists  have 
obtained  it  from  this  balsam  in  various 
ways,  either  by  sublimation,  which  gives 
beautiful  foliated  crystals,  but  requires  to 
be  repeated  thrice,  and  pressed  between 
bibulous  paper  after  each  sublimation,  to 
obtain  them  white  and  free  from  any  adhe- 
rent essential  oil : or,  by  forming  some  of 
its  soluble  compounds,  and  afterwards  de- 
composing them,  so  as  to  precipitate  the 
acid  ; or,  by  simply  boiling  the  benzoin  in 
water,  which  dissolves  the  acid,  and,  as  it 
cools,  allows  it  to  separate  again.  The 
London  Pharmacopoeia  directs  it  to  be  ob- 
tained thus : — Take  of  benzoin,  a pound 
and  a half:  fresh  lime,  four  ounces  : water, 
a gallon  and  a half : muriatic  acid,  four 
fluid-ounces.  Rub  together  the  benzoin 
and  lime  ; then  boil  them  in  a gallon  of  the 
water,  for  half  an  hour,  constantly  stirring  ; 
and,  when  it  is  cold,  pour  off  the  liquor. 
Boil  what  remains,  a second  time,  in  four 
pints  of  water,  and  pour  off  the  liquor  as 
before.  Mix  the  liquors,  and  boil  down  to 
half,  then  strain  through  paper,  and  add  the 
muriatic  acid  gradually,  until  it  ceases  to 
produce  a precipitate.  Lastly,  having 
poured  off  the  liquor,  dry  the  powder  in  a 
gentle  heat  3 put  it  into  a proper  vessel, 
placed  in  a sand  bath ; and,  by  a very 
gentle  fire,  sublime  the  benzoic  acid. 

The  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  forms  a 
benzoate  of  soda,  precipitates  the  acid  by 
sulphuric  acid,  and  afterwards  crystallizes 
it  by  solution  in  hot  water,  which  dissolves 
a larger  quantity  than  cold. 

Benzoic  acid  lias  a strong,  pungent,  aro- 
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mafic,  and  peculiar  odour.  Its  crystals  are 
ductile,  not  pnlverizeable  ; it  sublimes  in  a 
moderate  heat,  forming  a white  irritating 
smoke.  It  is  soluble  in  about  twenty-four 
times  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  which, 
as  its  cools,  precipitates  19-20ths  of  what 
it  had  previously  dissolved.  It  is  soluble 
in  alkohol. 

Benzoic  acid  is  very  seldom  used  in  the 
cure  of  diseases  ; but  now  and  then  it  is  or- 
dered as  a stimulant  against  convulsive 
coughs  and  difficulty  of  breathing.  The 
dose  is  from  one  grain  to  live. 

It  combines  with  alkaline,  metallic, 
and  earthy  bodies;  and  forms  benzoates. 

Benzoifera  . See  Benzoinum. 

BENZOINUM.  (From  the  Arabic 
term  benzoah.)  Benjoimm.  Asm  dulcis. 
Assa  odorata.  Liquor  cyreniacus.  Balzo- 
inum.  Benzoin.  Benjui , Bcnjuin.  Gum- 
benjamin.  This  substance  is  classed,  by 
modem  chemists,  among  the  balsams. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  benzoin : benzoe 
amygdaloides , which  is  formed  of  white 
tears,  resembling  almonds,  united  together 
by  a brown  matter  ; and  common  benzoin , 
which  is  brown  and  without  tears.  The 
tree  which,  affords  this  balsam,  formerly 
called  Launis  benzoin . Benzoifera.  Arbor 
benici , is  the  Stymx  benzoin , foliis  oblongis 
ucicminatis,  subtus  tomentosis , racemis  com- 
posite longitudihe  foliorum  of  Dryander, 
from  which  it  is  obtained  by  incisions. 
The  benzoin  of  the  shops  is  usually  in  very 
large  brittle  masses.  When  chewed,  it  im- 
parts very  little  taste,  except  that  it  im- 
presses on  the  palate  a slight  sweetness ; 
its  smell,  especially  when  rubbed  or  heatedj 
is  extremely  fragrant  and  agreeable.  It 
has  rarely  been  used  medicinally  in  a sim- 
ple state,  but  its  preparations  are  much 
esteemed  against  inveterate  coughs  and 
phthisical  complaints,  unattended  with 
much  fever  ; it  has  also  been  used  as  a cos- 
metic, and  in  the  way  of  fumigation,  for 
the  resolution  of  indolent  tumours.  The 
acid  of  benzoin  is  employed  in  the  tinctura 
mmphorce  compvsita,  and  a tincture  is  direct- 
ed to  be  made  of  the  balsam. 

Benzoes  Flores.  See  Benzoic  acid. 
Benzoini  magisterium.  Magistery 
or  precipitate  of  gum-benjamin. 

Benzoini  oleum.  Oil  of  benjamin. 
BERBERIS.  ( Berberi,  wild.  Arab, 
used  by  Averrhoes  and  the  officinal  writers.) 

1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linn ae an  system.  Class,  Alexandria.  Or- 
der, Monogyma.  The  barberry,  or  pep- 
peridge  bush. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  for  the 
common  barberry,  or  pepperidge  bush. 
Oxycantha  Galeni.  Spina  acida.  Crespi • 
nus. 

This  tree,  Berberis  vulgaris  of  Linnaeus  : 

• — pedunculis  racemosis , spirits  triplicibus, 
is  a native  of  England.  The  fruit,  or  ber- 
ries, which  are  gratefully  acid,  and  mode- 
rately adstringent,  are  said  to  be  of  great 


use  in  biliary  fluxes,  and  in  all  cases  where 
heat,  acrimony,  and  putridity  of  the  hu- 
mours prevail.  The  filaments  of  this  shrub 
possess  a remarkable  degree  of  irritability ; 
for  on  being  touched  near  the  base  with 
the  point  of  a pin,  a sudden  contraction  is 
produced,  which  may  be  repeated  several 
times. 

Berberis  gelatina.  Barberries  boiled 
in  sugar. 

Berberis  vulgaris-  The  systematic 
name  for  the  berberis  of  the  pharmaco- 
poeias. See  Berberis. 

Bekedrias.  An  ointment. 

Berenice.  (The  city  from  whence  it 
was  formerly  brought.)  Amber. 

Eerenicium.  (From  <ps%u,  to  bring, 
and  vixn,  victory.)  A.  term  applied  by  the 
old  Greek  writers  to  nitre,  from  its  sup- 
posed power  in  healing  wounds. 

B'ereni  secum.  Mugwort.  See  Arte- 
misia vulgaris. 

BEEGAMOTE,  A species  of  citron. 
Citrus  mella  rosa  of  Lamarck  ; and  a vari- 
ety of  the  citrus  medica  of  Linnaeus.  It 
was  produced,  at  first,  casually,  by  as 
Italian’s  grafting  a citron  on  a stock  of  a 
bergamot  pear-tree  ; whence  the  fruit  pro- 
duced by  this  union,  participated  both  of 
the  citron- tree  and  the  pear-tree.  The  es- 
sence prepared  from  this  fruit  is  called  es- 
sence of  bergamote  and  essentia  cle  cedra. 
Beriberi-  (An  Hiudostane  word  sig- 
nifying a sheep.)  Beriberia.  A species  of 
palsy,  common  in  some  parts  of  the  East 
Indies,  according  to  Boutins.  In  this  dis- 
ease, the  patients  lift  up  their  legs  very 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  is  usual  with 
sheep.  Bontius  adds,  that  this  palsy  is  a 
kind  of  trembling,  in  which  there  is  depri- 
vation of  the  motion  and  sensation  of  the 
hands  and  feet,  and  sometimes  of  the 
body. 

Bermudas  berry.  See  Sapomrice  nuculve., 
Bernarvi.  An  electuary. 

Berrionis.  A name  for  colophony,  or 
black  rosin. 

Rers.  Formerly  the  name  of  an  exhi- 
larating electuary. 

Berula.  An  old  name  for  brooklime. 
Berula  gallica.  Upright  water  pars- 
nep. 

Berytion.  (From  Berytius , its  in- 
ventor.) A collyrium  described  by  Galen. 
Bes.  An  eight-ounce  measure. 
Besachar.  An  obsolete  term  for  a 
sponge. 

Besasa.  Formerly  applied  to  wild  rue. 
Bes  base.  An  old  nanie  for  mace. 
Besenna.  (Arab.)  Muscarum  Fun- 
gus. Probably  a sponge,  which  is  the  ni- 
dus of  some  sorts  of  flies. 

Bessanen.  (Arab.)  A redness  of  the 
external  parts,  resembling  that  which  pre- 
cedes the  leprosy  ; it  occupies  the.  face  and 
extremities.  Avicenna. 

Besto,  A name  m Ori  basins  for  Saxi- 
frage. , 
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BETA.  (So  called  from  the  river  Bcetis , 
in  Spain,  where  it  grows  naturally ; or, 
according  to  Blanchard,  from  the  Greek 
letter  Bvra.y  which  it  is  said  to  resemble 
when  turgid  with  seed.) 

1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnsean  system.  Class,  Pentandria.  Or- 
der, Digynia.  The  beet. 

2.  Tiie  pharmaeopceial  name  of  the  com- 
mon beet. 

Beta  vulgaris  of  Linnaeus  :—Jloribiis  con - 
gestis . The  root  of  this  plant  is  frequently 
eaten  by  the  French;  it  may  be  considered 
as  nutritious  and  antiscorbutic,  and  forms 
a very  elegant  pickle  with  vinegar.  The 
root  and  leaves,  although  formerly  em- 
ployed as  laxatives  and  emollients,  are  now 
forgotten.  A considerable  quantity  of  su- 
gar may  be  obtained  from  the  root  of  the 
beet.  It  is  likewise  said,  that  if  beet  roots 
be  dried  in  the  same  manner  as  malt,  after 
the  greater  part  of  their  juice  is  pressed 
out,  very  good  beer  may  be  made  from 
them.  It  is  occasionally  used  to  improve 
the  colour  of  claret. 

Beta  vulgaris.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  beet  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  See 
Beta, 

Betele.  Bethle.  Belle.  Betelle.  An 
oriental  plant,  like  the  tail  of  a lizard. 
It  is  chewed  by  the  Indians,  and  makes  the 
teeth  black  ; is  cordial  and  exhilarating,  and 
in  very  general  use  throughout  the  East. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  the  long  pepper. 

B ETON  1C  A.  (Corrupted  from  Vettoni- 
ca,  which  is  derived  from  the  Veeiones,  an 
antient  people  of  Spain.) 

1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Didynamia.  Or- 
der, Gyrnnospermia.  Betony. 

2.  The  pharmaeopceial  name  for  the 
wood  betony. 

Betonica  purpurea.  Vetonica  cordi.  Be - 
tonica  officinalis  of  Linnaeus : — spica  inter - 
rupta,  corollarurn  labii  lacinia  intermedia 
emarginata,  common  in  our  woods  and 
heaths.  The  leaves  and  tops  of  this  plant 
have  an  agreeable,  but  weak  smell ; and  to 
the  taste  they  discover  a slight  warmth, 
accompanied  with  some  degree  of  adstrin- 
gency  and  bitterness.  The  powder  of  the 
leaves  of  betony,  snuffed  up  the  nose, 
provoke  sneezing;  and  hence  it  is  some- 
times made  an  ingredient  in  sternutatory 
powders.  Its  leaves  are  sometimes  smoked 
like  tobacco.  The  roots  differ  greatly,  in 
their  quality,  from  the  other  parts  * their 
taste  is  very  bitter  and  nauseous  ; taken  in 
a small  dose,  they  vomit  and  purge  violent- 
ly, and  are  supposed  to  have  somewhat  in 
common  with  the  roots  of  hellebore.  Like 
many  other  plants,  formerly  in  high  medi- 
cal estimation,  betony  is  now  almost  en- 
tirely neglected.  Autonius  Musa,  physi- 
cian to  the  Emperor  Augustus,  filled  a 
whole  volume  with  enumerating  its  vir- 
tues, stating  it  as  £ remedy  for  no  less 
than  forty-seven  disorders;  and  hence  i* 


Italy  the  proverbial  compliment,  You  have 
more  virtues  than  betony. 

BETONICA  AQUATICA.  Scrophu* 
laria  aquatica.  Greater  water-figvvort. 
Water-betony.  The  leaves  of  this  plant, 
Scrophularia  aquatica  of  Linnaeus  :—foliis 
cordatis  obtusis , petiolatis , decurrentibus  ; 
caulc  membranis  angulato  ; racemis  termina - 
libus,  are  celebrated  as  correctors  of  the  ill 
fiavomr  of  senna.  They  were,  also,  formerly 
in  high  estimation  against  piles,  tumours  of 
the  scrophulous  nature,  inflammations,  &c. 

Betonica  pauli.  A species  of  vero- 
nica. 

Betonica  vulgaris.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  betmica  of  the  pharmacopoeias. 
See  Betonica. 

Betony , water . See  Betonica  aquatica. 

BETULA.  l.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Mo - 
noecia.  Order,  Teirandria.  Alder  and  birch. 

2.  The  pharmaeopceial  name  of  the  white 
birch.  Betula  alba , of  Linnaeus  :—foliis 
ovatis,  acuminatis,  seiratis. 

The  juice,  leaves,  and  bark  of  this  tree, 
have  been  employed  medicinally.  If  the 
tree  be  bored  early  in  the  spring,  there 
issues,  by  degrees,  a large  quantity  of  lim- 
pid, watery,  sweetish  juice  : it  is  said  that 
one  tree  w ill  afford  from  one  to  two  gallons 
a-day.  This  juice  is  esteemed  as  an  anti- 
scorbutic, deobstruent,  and  diuretic.  The 
leaves  and  bark  are  used  externally  as  re- 
solvents, detergents,  and  antiseptics. 

Betula  alba.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  betula  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  See 
Betula. 

Betula  alnus.  The  systematic  naaie 
for  the  alnus  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  See 
Alnus . 

Bex.  (From  @va -$•»,  to  cough.)  A cough. 

Bexugo.  The  root  of  the  JEmatitis 
Peruviana,  of  Casper  Banhin  ; one  drachm 
of  which  is  sufficient  for  a purge. 

Bexaguillo.  A name  given  to  the 
white  ipecacuanha,  which  the  Spaniards 
bring  from  Peru,  as  the  Portuguese  do  the 
brown  from  Brazil. 

Bezahan.  The  fossile  bezoar. 

Bezetta  ccerulea.  Succus  heliotropii. 
Lacmus  seu  tornce.  Lacca  ccerulea.  Lit- 
mus. The  juice  of  the  Croton  tinctorium  ; 
foliis  rhombeis  repandis , capsulis  pendulis , 
cattle  herbaceo,  of  Linnaeus.  1 1 is  much  used 
by  chemists  as  a test.  See  Tests. 

BEZOAR.  (From  pa-zahar , Persian, 
a destroyer  of  poison.)  Lapis  bezoardicus . 
Bezoard.  A preternatural  or  morbid  con- 
cretion formed  in  the  bodies  of  land-ani- 
mals. Several  of  these  kinds  of  substances 
were  formerly  celebrated  for  their  medici- 
nal virtues,  and  distinguished  by  the  name* 
of  the  countries  from  whence  they  came, 
or  the  animal  in  which  they  were  found. 
They  were  considered  as  high  alexiphar- 
mics,  in  so  much  so,  that  other  medicines, 
possessed,  or  supposed  to  be  possessed  of 
alexipharniic  powers,  were  called  bezoar - 
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4iss ; and  bo  efficacious  were  they  once 
thought,  that  they  were  bought  for  ten 
times  their  weight  in  gold.  These  vir- 
tues, however,  are  in  the  present  day  justly 
denied  them^as  they  produce  no  other  ef- 
fects than  those  common  to  the  saline  par- 
ticles which  they  contain,  and  which  may 
be  given  to  greater  advantage  from  other 
sources.  A composition  of  bezoar  with 
absorbent  powders,  has  been  much  in  re- 
pute, as  a popular  remedy  for  disorders  in 
children,  by  the  name  of  Gascoigne’s  pow- 
der and  Gascoigne’s  ball  ; but  the  real  be- 
zoar was  rarely,  if  ever,  used  for  these,  its 
price  offering  such  a temptation  to  coun- 
terfeit it.  Some  have  employed,  for  this 
purpose,  a resinous  composition,  capable 
of  melting  in  the  fire  and  soluble  in  alko- 
hol ; but  Newmann  supposed  that  those 
nearest  resembling  it,  were  made  of  gyp- 
sum, chalk,  or  some  other  earth,  to  which 
the  proper  colour  wras  imparted  by  spme 
vegetable  juice.  We  understand,  however, 
that  tobacco-pipe  clay,  tinged  with  ox- 
gall, is  commonly  employed,  at  least  for 
the  Gascoigne’s  powder  ; this  giving  a yel- 
low tint  to  paper,  rubbed  with  chalk,  and 
a green  to  paper  nibbed  over  with  quick- 
lime ; which  are  considered  as  proofs  of 
genuine  bezoar,  and  which  a vegetable 
juice  would  not  effect. 

Bezoar  eovinum.  The  bezoar  from 
the  ox. 

Bezoar  Germanicum.  The  bezoar 
from  the  alpine  goat. 

Bezoar  hystricis.  Lapin  porcinus. 

\ Lapis  malaccmis.  Pedro  del  porco.  The 
bezoar  of  the  Indian  porcupine.  Said  to 
be  found  in  the  gall-bladder  of  an  Indian 
porcupine,  particularly  in  the  province  of 
i Malacca.  This  concrete  differs  from  others  ; 
it  has  an  intensely  bitter  taste  ; and  on  be- 
ing steeped  in  water  for  a very  little  time, 
impregnates  the  fluid  with  its  bitterness, 
and  with  aperient,  stomachic,  and,  as  it  is 
supposed,  with  alexiphap  uc  virtues.  How 
far  it  differs  in  virtue  from  tne  similar  con- 
cretions found  in  the  gall-bladder  of  the 
ox,  and  other  animals,  does  not  appear. 

Bezoar  Occident  ale.  Occidental  be- 
zoar. This  concretion  is  said  to  be  found 
in  the  stomach  of  an  animal  of  the  stag  or 
goat  kind,  a native  of  Peru,  ike.  It  is  of 
a larger  size  than  the  oriental  bezoar,  and 
sometimes  as  large  as  a hen’s  egg  : its  sur- 
face is  rough,  and  the  colour  green,  grey- 
ish, or  brown. 

Bezoar  orientale.  Lapis  bezoar  ori- 
entalis . Oriental  bezoar  stone.  This  con- 
cretion is  said  to  be  found  in  the  pylorus, 
or  fourth  stomach  of  an  animal  of  the  goat 
kind,  which  inhabits  the  mountains  of  Per- 
sia. It  is  generally  about  the  size  of  a 
kidney  bean,  of  a roundish  or  oblong  fi- 
gure, smooth,  and  of  a shining  olive  or 
' dark  greenish  colour. 
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Be  oar  microcosmicum.  The  calcu- 
lus found  in  the  human  bladder. 

Bezoar  porcinum.  See  Bezoar  hys - 
tricis. 

Bezoar  simile.  The  bezoar  of  the 
monkey. 

Bezoardjca  radix.  See  Cotitratjeira. 

Bezoardiccm  joviale.  Bezoar  with 
tin.  It  differed  very  little  from  the  Antihec - 
ticam  Poterii . 

Rezoardicum  lunale.  A prepara- 
tion of  antimony  and  silver. 

Bezoardicum  martiale.  A prepa- 
ration of  iron  and  antimony. 

Bezoardiccm  minerals.  A prepara- 
tion of  antimony  , made  by  adding  nitrous 
acid  to  butter  of  antimony. 

Bezoardiccm  satcrni.  A prepara- 
tion of  antimony  and  lead. 

Bezqardiccs  pclvis.  The  pow  der  of 
the  oriental  bezoar 

Bezoarticcm  minerals.  An  inert 
calx  of  antimony. 

Bezoarticcs  spiritcs  nitri.  The 
distilled  acid  of  the  bezoarticcm  minerale. 

Bezoas.  A common  chemical  epithet. 

Bijeon.  Wine  of  sun-raisins  and  sea- 
water. 

Bibinella.  See  Pimpinella. 

Bibitorius.  ( Bibitorius , sc.  musculus ; 
from  bibo,  to  drink  ; because  by  drawing 
the  eye  inwards  towards  the  nose,  it  causes 
those  who  drink  to  look  into  the  cup.)  See 
Rectus  intermis  oculi, 

BICEPS.  (From  bis,  twice,  and  caput, 
a head.)  Many  muscles  have  this  deno- 
mination, from  their  having  twro  distinct 
heads,  or  origins. 

Biceps  brachii.  See  Biceps  flexor 
cahiti. 

Biceps  crcris.  See  Biceps  flexor  crv» 
ris. 

Biceps  cubiti.  See  Biceps  flexor  cu* 
biti. 

Biceps  externus.  See  Triceps  exten- 
sor cubiti. 

BICEPS  FLEXOR  CRURIS.  Biceps 
cruris  of  Albinas.  Biceps  of  Winslow, 
Douglas,  and  Co vyper,  and  Isehio-femoro- 
peronien  of  Dumas.  A muscle  of  the  leg, 
situated  on  the  hind  part  of  the  thigh. 
It  arises  by  two  distinct  beads  : the  first, 
called  Ion  "us,  arises,  in  common  with  the 
semitenuinosus,  from  the  upper  and  poste- 
rior part  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  os  ischL 
nm.  The  second,  called  brevis , arises  from 
the  linea  aspera,  a little  below  me  termina- 
tion of  the  glutaeus  maxim  us,  by  a fleshy 
acute  beginning,  which  soon  grows  broader 
as  it  descends  to  join  with  the  first  head,  a 
little  above  the  external  condyle  of  the  os 
femoris.  It  is  inserted,  by  a strong  tendon , 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  head  of  the  fibu- 
la. Its  use  is  to  bend  the  leg.  This  mus- 
cle forms  what  is  called  the  outer  ham- 
string : and,  between  it  and  the  inner,  th# 
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nervus  popliteus,  arteria  and  vena  po- 
plitea,  are  situated. 

BICEPS  FLEXOR  CUBITI.  Biceps 
brachii  of  Albinus.  Coraco-radialis , seu 

biceps  of  Winslow.  Biceps  internets  of 
Douglas.  Biceps  internus  humeri  of  Cow- 
per.  Scapulo-coracoraclial  of  Dumas.  A 
muscle  of  the  fore  arm,  situated  on  the 
fore  part  of  the  os  humeri.  It  arises  by  two 
heads.  The  first  and  outermost,  called 
long  ns , begins  tendinous  from  the  upper 
edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula, 
passes  over  the  head  of  the  os  humeri  with- 
in the  joint,  and,  in  its  descent  without 
the  joint,  is  enclosed  in  a groove  near  the 
head  of  the  os  humeri,  by  a membranous 
ligament  that  proceeds  from  the  capsular 
ligament  and  adjacent  tendons.  The  se- 
cond, or  innermost  head,  called  brevis , 
arises,  tendinous  and  fleshy,  from  the  co- 
racoid process  of  tiie  scapula,  in  common 
with  the  coracobrachialis  muscle.  A little 
below  the  middle  of  the  fore-part  of  the  os 
humeri,  these  heads  unite.  It  is  inserted 
by  a strong  roundish  tendon  into  the  tu- 
bercle on  the  upper  end  of  the  radius  in- 
ternally. Its  use  is  to  turn  the  hand  su- 
pine, and  to  bend  the  fore-arm.  At  the 
bending  of  the  elbow,  where  it  begins  to 
grow  tendinous,  it  sends  off  an  aponeuro- 
sis, which  covers  all  the  muscles  on  the  in- 
side of  the  fore-arm,  and  joins  with  ano- 
ther tendinous  membrane,  which  is  sent 
off  from  the  triceps  extensor  cubiti,  and 
covers  all  the  muscles  on  the  outside  of  the 
fore-arm,  and  a number  of  the  fibres, 
from  opposite  sides,  decussate  each  other. 
It  serves  to  strengthen  the  muscles,  by 
keeping  them  front  swelling  too  much  out- 
wardly, when  in  action,  and  a number  of 
their  fleshy  fibres  take  their  origin  from  it. 

Biceps  internus.  See  Biceps  flexor 
cubiti. 

Bichichl*.  An  epithet  of  certain 
pectorals,  or  rather  troches,  described  by 
Rhazes,  which  were  made  of  liquorice,  Ac. 

Bichos.  A Portuguese  name  for  the 
worms  tirat  get  under  the  toe  of  the 
people  in  the  Indies,  which  are  destroyed 
by  the  oil  of  cashew  nut. 

Bicorn.  ( Bicornis : from  bis,  twice, 
and  cornu , an  horn.)  An  epithet  some- 
times applied  to  the  os  hyoldes,  which  has 
two  processes,  or  horns ; and  likewise,  in 
former  times,  to  muscles  that  had  two  ter- 
minations. 

BXCUSPIS.  (. Bicuspis  ; from  bis,  twice, 
and  cuspis,  a spear.)  The  name  of  those 
teeth  which  have  double  points,  or  fangs. 
See  Teeth. 

BIDENS.  (From  bis,  twice,  and  dens, 
a tooth  ; so  called  from  its  being  deeply 
serrated,  or  indented.) 

1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Liiintean  system.  Class,  Syvgcnesiu.  Order, 
J'nlygamiM  cequalis. 


Bifurcated.  ( Bif arcus  : from  bis , 

twice,  and  furca,  a fork.)  A vessel,  or 
nerve,  is  said  to  bifurcate  when  it  divides 
into  tivo  branches  ; thus  the  bifurcation  of 
the  aorta,  & c. 

Big  aster.  {Big aster : from  bis,  twice, 
and  yarn?,  a belly.)  ; A name  given  to 
muscles  which  have  two  bellies. 

Bthernius.  (From  bis , double,  and 
hernia , a disease  so  called.)  Having  a her- 
nia, or  rupture,  on  each  side  of  the  scro- 
tum. 

Biladen.  A name  of  iron. 

BILE.  {Bilis.  Nasvius  derive*  it  from 
bis,  twice,  and  tis,  contention  ; as  being 
supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  anger  and  dis- 
pute.) The  gall.  A bitter  fluid,  secreted 
in  the  glandular  substance  of  the  liver  $ in 
part  flowing  into  the  intestines,  and  in  part 
regurgitating  into  the  gall-bladder.  The 
secretory  organ  of  this  liuid  is  the  penicilli 
of  the  liver,  which  terminate  in  very  mi- 
nute canals,  called  biliary  ducts.  The  bi- 
liary ducts  exonerate  their  bile  into  the 
ductus  hepaticus , which  conveys  it  into  the 
ductus  communis  choledochus,  from  whenee 
it  is  in  part  carried  into  the  duodenum. 
The , other  part  of  the  bile  regurgitates 
through  the  cystic  duct  (see  Gall-bladder ,) 
into  the  gall-bladder  : for  hepatic  bile,  ex- 
cept during  digestion,  cannot  flow7  into  the 
duodenum,  which  contracts  when  empty ; 
hence  it  necessarily  regurgitates  into  the 
gall-bladder.  The  branches  of  the  vena 
portce  contribute  most  to  the  secretion  of 
bile  ; its  peculiar  blood,  returning  from  the 
abdominal  viscera,  is  supposed  to  be,  in 
some  respects,  different  from  other  venal 
blood,  and  to  answer  exactly  to  the  nature 
of  bile.  It  is  not  yet  ascertained  clearly 
whether  the  florid  blood,  in  the  hepatic  ar- 
tery, merely  nourishes  the  liver,  or  whe- 
ther, at  the  same  time,  it  contributes  a 
certain  principle,  necessary  for  the  forma- 
tion of  bile.  It  has  been  supposed,  by 
physiologists.,  that  cystic  bile  was  secreted 
by  the  arterial  vessels  of  the  gall-bladder ; 
but  the  fallacy  of  this  opinion  is  proved  by 
making  a ligature  on  the  cystic  duct  of  a 
living  animal.  From  what  has  been  said, 
it  appears  that  there  are,  as  it  w'ere,  two 
kinds  of  bile  in  the  human  body  : 1.  Hepa~ 
tic  bile,  which  flows  fiom  the  liver  into  the 
duodenum : this  is  thin,  of  a faint  yellow 
colour,  inodorous,  and  very  slightly  bitter, 
otherwise  the  liver  of  animals  would  not 
be  eatable.  2.  Cystic  bile,  which  regur- 
gitates from  the  hepatic  duct  into  the  gall- 
bladder, and  there,  from  stagnating,  be- 
comes thicker,  the  aqueous  part  being  ab- 
sorbed by  lymphatic  vessels,  and  more 
acrid  from  concentration.  Healthy  bile  is 
of  a yellow,  green  colour;  of  a plastic  con- 
sistence, like  thin  oil,  and  when  very 
much  agitated,  it  froths  like  soap  and  wa- 
ter : its  sin  oil  is  fatuous,  somewhat  liks 
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musk,  especially  the  putrefying  or  eva- 
porated bile  of  animals : its  taste  is  bitter. 
The  constituent  principles  of  bile  are  : 1. 
Water , which  constitutes  the  greatest  part 
of  bile,  2.  An  albuminous  principle,  pre- 
cipitated by  alkohol  and  mineral  acids.  5. 
A resinous  principle,  obtained  by  evapora- 
ting a tincture  made  of  alkohol  and  bile. 
4.  A colouring  principle , which  adheres  to 
the  resinous  part,  and  gives  .the  colour  to 
bile.  5.  Soda , in  its  caustic  state : hence 
healthy  bile  does  not  effervesce  with  acids, 
and  affords  a neutral  salt.  6.  A phosphated 
calx.  The  primary  uses  of  this  fluid,  so  im- 
portant in  the  animal  economy,  are:  1.  To 
extricate  the  chyle  from  the  chyme:  thus 
chyle  is  never  observed  in  the  duodenum 
before  the  chyme  has  been  mixed  with  the 
bile : and  thus  it  is  that  oil  is  extricated 
from  linen  by  the  bile  of  animals.  2.  By 
its  acridity  it  excites  the  peristaltic  motion 
of  the  intestines  : hence  the  bowels  are  so 
inactive  in  people  with  jaundice.  3.  It 
imparts  a yellow  colour  to  the  excrements  ; 
thus  the  white  colour  of  fa?ces  in  jaundice, 
in  which  disease  the  flow  of  bile  into  the 
duodenum  is  entirely  prevented.  4.  It 
prevents  the  abundance  of  mucus  and  acidity 
in  the  primae  vise  ; hence  acid,  pituitous, 
and  verminous  saburra  are  common  from 
deficient  or  inert  bile. 

Biliary  duct.  Ductus  biliosus.  The 
very  vascular  glandules , which  compose  al- 
most the  whole  substance  of  the  liver,  ter- 
naintate  in  very  small  canals,  called  biliary 
ducts , which  at  length  form  one  trunk,  the 
ductus  kepaticus.  Their  use  is  to  convey 
the  bile,  secreted  by  the  liver,  into  the 
hepatic  duct : this  uniting  with  a duct  from 
the  gall-bladder,  forms  one  common  canal, 
called  the  ductus  communis  choledochus , 
which  conveys  the  bile  into  the  intestinal 
canal. 

Bilimbi.  (Indian.')  Biting-bing  ©f  Bon- 
tius.  The  malus  Indica  :—fructu  pentagono 
of  Europeans.  It  is  carefully  cultivated  in 
the  gardens  of  the  East-Indies,  where  it 
flowers  throughout  the  year.  The  juice  of 
the  root  is  cooling  and  drank  as  a cure  for 
fevers.  The  leaves  boiled  and  made  into  a 
cataplasm  with  rice,  are  famed  in  all  sorts 
of  tumours,  and  the  juice  of  the  fruit  is 
used  in  almost  all  external  heats,  dipping 
linen  rags  in  it,  and  applying  them  to  the 
parts.  It  is  drank,  mixed  with  arrack,  to 
cure  diarrheeas ; and  the  dried  leaves,  mixed 
with  betel  leaves  and  given  in  arrack,  are 
said  to  promote  delivery.  The  ripe  fruit 
is  eaten  as  a delicacy,  and  the  unripe  made 
into  a pickle  for  the  use  of  the  table. 

Bilious.  A term  very  generally  made 
use  of,  to  express  diseases  which  arise  from 
too  copious  a secretion  of  bile:  thus  bilious 
colic,  bilious  diarrhaea,  bilious  fever,  &c. 

BILLS.  See  Bile. 

Bilis  atra.  Black  bile.  The  supposed 
cause  among  the  antients  of  melancholy. 
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Bilis  cystica.  Bilis  fellea.  Cvstic  bile. 
The  bile,  when  in  the  gail-bladder  is  so 
called  to  distinguish  it  from  that  which  is 
found  in  the  liver. 

Bilis  hepatica.  Hepatic  bile.  The  bile 
when  it  has  not  entered  the  gall-bladder. 

Bilobus.  (From  bis,  double,  and  lobus, 
the  end  of  the  ear.)  Having  two  lobes, 
resembling  the  tips  of  ears. 

Bimestris.  (From  bis,  twice,  and 
mensis,  month.)  Two  months  old. 

Bindweed.  See  Convolvulus  major. 

Bingalle.  See  Casumunar . 

Ringculus.  (From  Units,  double,  and 
oculus,  the  eye.)  A bandage  for  securing 
the  dressings  on  both  eyes. 

Binsica.  A disordered  mind.  Helmont. 

Binsica  mors.  The  binsical,  or  that 
death  which  follows  a disordered  mind. 

Biolychnium.  (From  life,  and 
\vxvw,  a lamp.)  Vital  heat:  an  officinal 
nostrum. 

Biote.  (From fro?, life.)  Life.  Lightfood. 

Biothanati.  (From j3to?,  life,  and  S-avuiog, 
death.)  Those  who  die  a violent  death,  or 
suddenly,  as  if  there  were  no  space  be- 
tween life  and  death. 

Bipemulla.  See  Pimpinella. 

Bipenella.  See  Pimpinella. 

Bira.  Malt  liquor  or  beer. 

Birao.  Stone  parsley. 

Birch  tree.  See  Beiula. 

Birdstongue.  A name  given  to  the 
seeds  of  the  Fraxinus  excelsior  of  Linnaeus. 

Birsen.  (Heb.  an  aperture.)  A deep 
ulcer,  or  imposthume  in  the  breast. 

Birthicort , climbing . See  Aristolochia 

tenuis. 

Biscoctus.  (From  bis,  twice,  and  coquo , 
to  boil.)  Twice  dressed.  It  is  chiefly  ap- 
plied to  bread  much  baked,  as  biscuit. 

Biscutella.  Mustard. 

Bisermas.  A name  formerly  given  to 
clary,  or  garden  clary. 

Bishop’s  weed.  See  Animi. 

Bislingua.  (From  bis,  twice,  and 
lingua,  a tongue;  so  called  from  its  ap- 
pearance of  beiug  double-tongued  ; that 
is,  of  having  upon  each  leaf  a less  leaf.) 
The  Alexandrian  laurel. 

Bismalva.  (From  vismalva , quasi  viscum 
malm,  from  its  superior  viscidity.)  The 
water  or  marsh-mallow. 

BISMUTH,  ( Bismut , Germ.)  Bis- 
mut hum. 

A metal  which  is  found  in  the  earth  in  very 
few  different  states,  more  generally  native 
or  in  the  metallic  state.  Native  bismuth  is 
met  with  in  solid  masses,  and  also  in  small 
particles  dispersed  in  and  frequently  de- 
posited on  different  stones,  at  Schreeberg 
in  Saxony,  Sweden,  &c.  Sometimes  it  is 
crystallized  in  four-sided  tables,  or  indistinct 
cubes.  It  exists  combined  with  oxygen  in 
the  ox  yd  of  bismuth  ( bismuth  ochre),  found 
in  small  particles,  dispersed,  of  a btaeish  or 
yellowish-grey  colour,  needle-shaped  and 
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t?apillary ; sometimes  laminated,  forming 
small  ceils.  It  is  also  though  more  seldom 
united  to  sulphur  and  iron  in  the  form  of  a 
sulphuret  in  the  martial  sulphurated  his - 
ninth  ore . This  ore  has  a yellowish-grey 
appearance,  resembling  somewhat  the  mar- 
tial pyrites.  And,  it  is  sometimes  com- 
bined with  arsenic. 

Properties.— Bismuth  is  of  a silver-white 
colour  inclining  to  red.  It  soon  tar- 
nishes and  becomes  iridescent.  It  is 
brittle  and  can  easily  be  reduced  to  small 
particles.  It  is  soft  enough  to  be  cut  with 
a knife.  It  has  a lamellated  texture.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  9.800.  It  requires  less 
heat  for  fusion  than  any  other  metal,  tin 
excepted,  melting  by  a heat  = 460  deg. 
Fahr!  It  can  be  volatilized  by  heat  and 
escapes  in  the  state  of  greyish-white  va- 
pour. It  readily  unites  with  mercury  and 
with  sulphur.  When  fused,  it  exhibits  on 
cooling,  cubical  figures  on  the  surface.  It 
is  soluble  in  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic 
acids.  The  solution  in  nitric  acid  is  de- 
composable by  mere,  dilution  with  pure 
•water.  It  inflames  in  oxygenated  muriatic 
acid  gas.  It  is  capable  of  combining  with 
the  greatest  number  of  the  metals;  and 
when  in  certain  proportions,  promotes  their 
fusibility  remarkably.  It  speedily  becomes 
black  by  sulphurated  hydrogen  gas. 

Bismuthuivi.  (From  bismut , German.) 
See  Bismuth. 

Bistort.  See  Bistorta. 

BISTORTA.  (From  bis,  twice,  and 
torqueo,  to  bend  ; so  called  from  the  con- 
tortions of  its  roots.)  Bistort. 

Polygonum  bistorta  of  Linnaeus  :■ — caule 
simplicissimo  monastachio , foliis  ovatis  in 
petiolum  decurrcntibus.  This  plant  is  a 
native  of  Britain.  Every  part  manifests 
a degree  of  stipticity  to  the  taste,  and  the 
root  is  esteemed  to  be  one  of  the  most 
pow  erful  of  the  vegetable  adstringents,  and 
frequently  made  use  of  as  such,  in  disorders 
proceeding  from  a laxity  and  debility  of  the 
solids,  for  restraining  alvine  fluxes,  after 
due  evacuations,  and  other  preternatural 
discharges  both  serous  and  sanguineous. 
It  has  been  sometimes  given  in  intermitting 
fevers;  and  sometimes  also,  in  small  doses, 
as  a corroborant  and  antiseptic.,  in  acute 
malignant  and  colliquative  fevers  ; in  which 
intentions  Peruvian  bark  has  now  deser- 
vedly superseded  both  these  and  all  other 
adstringents.  The  common  dose  of  bistort 
root  in  substance,  is  15  or  20  grains:  in 
urgent,  cases  it  is  extended  to  a dram.  Its 
astringent  matter  is  totally  dissolved  both 
by  water  and  rectified  spirits. 

Bistoury.  ( Bistoire . French.)  Any 
small  knife  for  surgical  purposes. 

Bithinos.  A Galenical  plaister. 

Bithinici  emplastrum.  A plaister 
for  the  spleen. 

Bitter  apple.  See  C'olocynthis. 

KIT  NOBEN.  Salt  of  bitumen.  A 


white  saline  substance  lias  lately  bee** 
imported  from  India  by  this  name,  which 
is  not  a natural  production,  but  a Hindoo 
preparation  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  called 
in  the  country  bit  noben,  padnoon , and 
soucherloon,  and  popularly  hhala  mimuc , 
or  black  salt.  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Bengal, 
conjectures  it  to  be  the  sal  asphaltites,  and 
sal  sodomenus  of  Pliny  and  Galen.  This 
salt  is  far  more  extensively  used  in  Hin- 
dostan  than  any  other  medicine  whatever. 
The  Hindoos  use  it  to  improve  their  appe- 
tite and  digestion.  They  consider  it  as  a 
specific  for  obstructions  of  the  liver  and 
spleen ; and  it  is  in  high  estimation  with 
them  in  paralytic  disorders,  particularly 
those  that  affect  the  organs  of  speech, 
cutaneous  affections,  worms,  old  rheuma- 
tisms, and  indeed  all  chronic  disorders  of 
man  and  beast. 

BITUMEN.  (wiWa,  •arflvg,  pine ; be- 
cause it  flows  from  the  pine-tree;  or, 
quod  vi  tumeat  2 terra , from  its  bursting 
forth  from  the  earth.)  Bitumens  are  com- 
bustible, solid,  soft,  or  fluid  substances, 
whose  smell  is  strong,  acrid,  or  aromatic, 
composed  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  with  a 
contamination  of  earth  and  other  sub- 
stances in  small  proportions.  They  are 
found  either  in  the  internal  part  of  the 
earth,  or  exuding  through  the  clefts  of  the 
rocks,  or  floating  on  the  surface  of  waters. 
Like  oils  they  burn  with  a rapid  flame. 
Natural  historians  have  divided  them  into 
several  genera  ; but  modern  chemists  ar- 
range them  according  to  their  chemical 
properties,  and  are  only  acquainted  with 
six  species,  which  are^very  distinct  fiyara 
each  other:  these  are,  naphtha,  amber, 
asphaltos,  jet,  pit-coal,  and  petroleum. 

Bitumen  barbadense.  See  Petroleum 
barbadense. 

Bitumen  judaicum.  Asphaltus.  Jews’ 
pitch.  A solid  light  bituminous  substance, 
of  a dusky  colour  on  the  outside,  and  a 
deep  shining  black  within ; of  very  little 
taste,  and  scarcely  any  smell,  unless  heated, 
.when  it  emits  a strong  pitchy  one.  It  is 
said  to  be  found  plentifully  in  the  earth  in 
several  parts  of  Egypt,  and  floating  on  the 
surface  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  now  wholly 
..expunged  from  the  catalogue  of  officinals 
of  this  country  ; but  w as  formerly  esteem- 
ed as  a discutient,  sudorific,  and  eramena* 
goguc. 

Bitumen  liquidum.  See  Petroleum . 

BIVENTER.  ( Biventer ; from  bis, 

twice,  and  venter,  a belly.)  A muscle  is 
so  termed,  which  has  tw  o bellies. 

Biventer  cervicis.  A muscle  of  the 
lower  jaw. 

Biventer  maxill.e  inferioris.  See 
Digastricus. 

Bixa  orellan  a.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  terra  orleana  of  the  pharmacopoeias. 
See  Orleana. 

Blaccije.  The  measles.  Rkazes. 
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Blackberry.  The  fruit  of  the  com- 
mon bramble,  Rubus  fruticosus  of  Lin- 
naeus. The  berries  are  eaten  in  abundance 
by  children,  and  are  wholesome  and  gently 
aperient.  Too  large  quantities,  however, 
when  the  stomach  is  weak,  produce  vomit- 
ing and  great  distention  of  the  belly,  from 
flatus.  See  Fruits , summer. 

Bladder.  See  Urinary  bladder , and  Gall - 
bladder. 

Bladder , inflamed.  See  Cystitis- 

Blade-bone.  See  Scapula. 

Blassitas.  (From  bices  us.)  A defect  in 
speech,  called  stammering. 

Bl^esus.  (From  8\&rr\ a:7  to  injure.)  A 
stammerer. 

Blanca.  (Blanc,  French.)  A purging 
mixture ; so  called,  because  it  was  sup- 
posed to  evacuate  the  white  phlegmatic 
humours.  Also  white  lead.  ^ 

Blanca  mulierum.  White  lead. 

Blasa.  (Indian.)  A tree,  the  fruit  of 
which  the  Indians  powder,  and  use  to 
destroy  worms. 

Blastema.  (From  (3\a.<rav a,  to  germi- 
nate.) A bud  or  shoot.  Hippocrates  uses 
it  to  signify  a cutaneous  pimple  like  a 

bud. 

Blastum  mosylitum.  Cassia  bark  kept 
j with  the  wood. 

Blatta.  (From  to  Tiurt.)  A 

i sort  of  beetle,  or  bookworm;  so  called 
! from  its  injuring  books  and  clothes:  the 
I kermes  insect. 

Blattaria  lutea.  (From  blatta;  so 
called,  because,  according  to  Pliny,  it 
engenders  the  blatta.)  The  herb  yellow 
| moth-mullein. 

Bi.echon.  (From  Gi.vyjtoyai,  to  bleat ; 

! so  called  according  to  Pliny,  because  if 
IK  sheep  taste  it  they  bleat.)  The  herb  wild 
penny- royal. 

Bleeding.  See  Blood-letting'  and  Hemor- 
rhage. 

Bleeding  at  the  nose.  See  Epistnxis. 

Blema,  (From  £aXXaj,  to  inflict.)  A 
wound. 

Blende.  A species  of  zinc  ore,  formed 
of  zinc  in  combination  with  sulphur. 

Blenna.  (#X£wa.)  Blena.  Mucus,  a 
thick  excrementitious  humour. 

BLENNORRHCEA.  (From  tfxevta,  mu- 
cus, and  gea,  to  flow.)  Gonorrhoea  mucosa. 
A gleet.  An  increased  discharge  of  mucus 
from  the  urethra,  arising  from  weakness. 

BLENNORRHAGIA.  (From  0xew», 
" mucus,  and  geos,  to  flow.)  The  discharge  of 
mucus  from  the  urethra. 

Blephara.  (Quasi  j3xs7re?  £apoj,  as 
being  the  cover  and  defence  of  the  sight.) 
The  eyelids. 

Blepharides.  (From  (Sxs^apov.)  The 
hair  upon  the  eyelids ; also  the  part  of  the 
eyelids  where  the  hair  grows. 

BLEPHAROFHTHALMI/V.  (From 
£xs 4>apov,  the  eyelid,  and  o^ax^uxia,  a disease 
of  the  eye.)  An  inflammation  of  the  eyelid. 
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BLEPHARO  PTOSIS.  (From  0X6$*- 
psv,  the  eyelid,  and  WW:?,  from  to 

fall.)  A prolapse,  or  falling  down  of  the 
upper  eyelid,  so  as  to  cover  the  cornea. 

Blepharotis.  (From  #xs<{>apov,  the  eye* 
lid.)  An  inflammation  of  the  eyelids. 

Blepharo x yston.  (From  /3xs$apev,  the 
eyelid,  and  to  scrape  off.)  A brush  for 
the  eyes.  An  instrument  for  cleansing  or 
scraping  off  foul  substances  from  the  eye- 
lids. 

Blepharoxysis.  (From  (3xs <papov,  the 
eyelid,  and  gsv,  to  scrape  off.)  The  cleansing 
of  the  eyelids.  Inflammation  of  the  eyelids. 

Blessed  thistle.  See  Carduus  benedictus. 

Blestrismus.  (From  0axx<y,  to  throw 
about.)  Phrenetic  restlessness. 

Bleta.  A word  used  by  Paracelsus  to 
signify  white,  and  applied  to  urine  when 
it  is  milky,  and  proceeds  from  a disease  ot 
the  kidneys. 

Bleti.  ( Bletus , from  i3aXX«,  to  strike.) 
Those  seized  with  dyspnoea  or  suffocation. 

BLISTER.  A topical  application  which 
when  put  on  the  skin  raises  the  cuticle  in 
the  form  of  a vesicle,  filled  with  a serous 
fluid.  Various  substances  produce  this  ef- 
fect on  the  skin ; but  the  powder  ot  the 
lytla  vesicatoria,  or  blistering  fly,  is  what 
operates  with  most  certainty  and  expedi- 
tion, and  is  now  invariably  made  use  of 
for  the  purpose. 

When  it  is  not  wished  to  maintain  a dis- 
charge from  the  blistered  part,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  make  a puncture  in  the  cuticle  to 
let  out  the  fluid;  but  when  the  case  require* 
keeping  up  a secretion  of  pus,  the  surgeon 
must  remove  the  whole  of  the  detached 
cuticle  with  a pair  of  scissars,  and  dress 
the  excoriated  surface  in  a particular  man- 
ner. Practitioners  used  formerly  to  mix 
powder  of  cantharides  with  an  ointment 
and  dress  the  part  with  this  composition’ 
But  such  a dressing  not  nnfreqnently  oc- 
casioned very  painful  affections  of  the  blad- 
der, a scalding  sensation  in  making  of  water 
and  very  afflicting  stranguries.  The  treat- 
ment of  such  complaints  consists  in  re- 
moving every  particle  of  the  fly  from  the 
blistered  part,  making  the  patient  drink 
abundantly  of  mucilaginous  drinks,  giving 
emulsions  and  some  doses  of  camphor.  ** 

These  objections  to  the  employment  of 
salves  containing  the  lytta,  for ‘dressing 
blistered  surfaces,  led  to  the  use  of  me- 
zereon,  euphorbinm,  and  other  irritating 
substances,  which  when  incorporated  with 
ointment,  form  very  proper  compositions 
for  keeping  blisters  open,  which  they  do 
without  the  inconvenience  of  irritating 
the  bladder,  like  the  blistering  fly.— The 
favourite  application  however  for  keep- 
ing open  blisters,  is  the  powder  of  saviue 
which  was  brought  into  notice  bv  Mr! 
Crowther  in  his  book  on  white  "swell- 
ings. The  following  is  the  form  adopted 
by  the  London  College  ; ** Take  of  fresh 
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leaves  of  savine  bruised,  a pound;  yellow 
wax,  half  a pound;  prepared  lard,  two 
pounds.  Having  melted  together  the  wax 
and  lard,  boil  therein  the  savine  leaves,  and 
strain  through  a linen  cloth.”  On  the  use 
of  the  savine  cerate,  immediately  after  the 
cuticle  raised  by  the  blister  is  removed, 
says  Mr.  Crowther,  it  should  be  observed 
that  experience  has  proved  the  advantage 
of  using  the  application  lowered  by  a half 
or  two-thirds  of  the  unguentum  cerze.  An 
attention  to  this  direction  will  produce  less 
irritation  and  more  discharge,  than  if  the 
savine  cerate  were  used  in  its  full  strength. 
Mr.  Crowther  says  also,  that  he  has  found 
fomenting  the  part  with  flannel,  wrung 
out  of  warm  water,  a more  easy  and  pre- 
ferable way  of  keeping  the  blistered  sur- 
face clean,  and  fit  for  the  impression  of  the 
ointment,  than  scraping  the  part,  as  has  been 
directed  by  others.  An  occasional  dressing 
of  unguentum  resinas  flavae,  he  has  found  a 
very  useful  application  for  rendering  the 
sore  free  from  an  appearance  of  slough,  or 
rather  dense  lymph,  which  has  sometimes 
been  so  firm  in  its  texture  as  to  be  sepa- 
rated by  the  probe,  with  as  much  readiness 
as  the  cuticle  is  detached  after  blistering. 
As  the  discharge  diminishes,  the  strength 
of  tiie  savine  dressing  should  be  propor- 
tienably  increased.  The  ceratum  sabinae 
must  be  used  in  a stronger  or  weaker  de- 
gree, in  proportion  to  the  excitement  pro- 
duced on  the  patient’s  skin. 

Blitum  fcetidum.  See  Atriplex  feetida. 

BLOOD.  Sanguis.  A red  homogene- 
ous fluid,  of  a saltish  taste,  and  somewhat 
urinous  smell,  and  glutinous  consistence, 
which  circulates  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart, 
arteries,  and  veins.  The  quantity  is  esti- 
mated to  be  about  twenty-eight  pounds  in 
an  adult : of  this,  four  parts  are  contained 
in  the  veins,  and  a fifth  in  the  arteries.  The 
colour  of  the  blood  is  red  ; in  the  arteries 
it  is  of  a florid  hue,  in  the  veins  darker ; 
except  oniy  the  pulmonary  veins,  in  which 
it  is  of  a lighter  cast.  Physiology  demon- 
strates, that  it  acquires  this  florid  colour 
in  passing  through  the  lungs,  and  from  the 
oxygen  it  absorbs.  The  blood  is  the  most 
important  fluid  of  our  body.  Some  physi- 
cians and  anatomists  have  considered  it  as 
hlive,  and  have  formed  many  ingenious  hy- 
potheses in  support  of  its  vitality.  The 
temperature  of  this  fluid  is  of  considerable 
importance,  and  appears  to  depend  upon 
the  circulation  and  respiration.  The  blood 
of  man,  quadrupeds,  and  birds,  is  hotter 
than  the  medium  they  inhabit ; hence  they 
are  termed  animals  of  warm  blood ; whilst 
in  fishes  and  reptiles,  animals  with  cold 
blood,  it  is  nearly  of  the  temperature  of 
the  medium  they  inhabit.  The  microscope 
discovers  that  the  blood  contains  a great 
number  of  round  globules,  which  are  seen 
floating  about  in  a yellowish  fluid,  the 
serum.  The  blood  also  possesses  remark- , 
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able  physical  properties  ; its  taste  is  saltish, 
and  the  smell  of  its  halitus  or  vapour,  when 
recently  drawn,  is  somewhat  urinous ; it  is 
of  a plastic  consistence,  somewhat  gluti- 
nous and  adhesive.  Chemical  analysis  of 
blood,  by  means  of  distillation,  discovers, 

1.  A considerable  quantity  of  insipid  water , 
which  very  soon  becomes  putrid.  2.  Em- 
pyreumatic  oil.  3.  Ammoniacal  spirit.  4. 
Catbon,  which  remains  behind,  is  very 
spongy,  and  with  great  difficulty  incine- 
rated. The  ashes,  however,  consist  of  a 
small  quantity  of  culinary  salt,  soda,  phos- 
phorated lime,  and  a very  small  portion  of 
iron.  While  hot,  and  in  motion,  the  blood 
remains  constantly  fluid,  and  red  ; when 
it  cools,  and  is  at  rest,  it  takes  the  fftrm  of 
a fluid  mass,  which  gradually  and  spontane- 
ously separates  into  two  parts ; the  one, 
which  is  red,  and  floating,  becomes  of  a 
darker  colour,  remains  concrete,  and  is 
called  the  cruor , crassamentum , or  cake; 
the  other,  which  occupies  the  lower  part 
of  the  vessel,  is  of  a yellow  greenish  colour, 
and  adhesive,  and  is  called  the  serum  or 
lymph. 

The  cruor  farms  more  than  one  half  of 
the  blood ; it  is  very  plastic,  thick,  and,, 
in  consistence,  like  glutinous  jelly.  It 
soon  putrefies  in  the  temperature  of  the 
air ; but,  dried  by  a gentle  heat,  becomes 
a brittle,  dark,  red  mass.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water ; and,  when  boiled  in  it,  is  converted 
into  a hard  grumous  mass,  internally  red. 
The  surface  of  the  cruor  of  the  blood,  after 
being  exposed  in  a vessel  to  atmospheric 
air,  becomes  of  a florid  red  colour;  but 
the  inferior  surface,  contiguous  to  the  ves- 
• sel,  is  of  a deep  black  : the  change  of  colour 
on  the  surface  is  owing  to  the  oxygen  of 
the  atmosphere  uniting  with  the  blood. 
The  cruor  of  the  blood  is  composed  of,  ? 
1.  Red  globules,  which  chemistry  demon- 
strates consist  of  a fibrous  gluten  and  oxi- 
dated iron.  The  experiments  of  the  ce-  i 
lebrated  Rhades  shew,  that  in  twentj^-five 
pounds  of  blood  from  the  human  body, 
near  two  drachms  of  the  oxid  of  iron  were 
obtained.  2.  The  fibrous  gluten  of  the 
cruor,  which  remains  after  washing  the 
cruor  of  blood  for  a considerable  time  in 
cold  water,  and  enclosed  in  a fine  linen 
cloth ; in  which  ease  the  red  globules  are 
Washed  away.  If  the  red  water  obtained 
in  this  experiment  be  evaporated,  and  then 
distilled  to  dryness,  it  leaves  behind  a car- 
bon, exhibiting,  when  incinerated,  a great 
quantity  of  iron,  attractable  by  the  magnet. 
From  these  experiments  it  would  appear, 
that  the  redness  of  the  globules  is  imparted 
from  the  oxidated  iron,  for  which  purpose 
a small  quantity  is  sufficient. 

The  serum  of  the  blood  is  a lymphatic 
fluid,  almost  inodorous;  rather  saltish  to 
the  taste ; pellucid,  and  of  a yellowish 
green  colour ; and  rather  of  a plastic  con- 
sistence. It  forms  scarcely-cne  half  of  the 
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blood  ; and  it  contains,  1.  A large  portion 
of  water  ; from  forty-seven  ounces  of  serum, 
forty-three  of  insipid  water  were  yielded 
by  distillation,  %.  Albuminous  gluten,  like 
the  white  of  an  egg,  obtained  by  boiling, 
or  by  stirring  it  with  a stick,  or  by  an  ad- 
mixture of  alkohol  or  concentrated  mineral 
acid.  3.  Jelly.  If  equal  parts  of  water 
and  serum  of  the  blood  be  coagulated  by 
fire,  that  part  of  the  serum  which  is  not 
coagulated,  upon  being  cooled,  puts  on 
the  appearance  of  a tremulous  jelly.  4. 
Carbonated,  soda,  obtained  by  pouring  a mi- 
neral acid  upon  recent  diluted  serum.  5. 
Culinary  salt , found  in  the  incinerated  car- 
bon of  blood.  The  albuminous  principle 
of  the  serum,  more  commonly  called  the 
eoagulable  lymph,  appears  to  be  of  very 
considerable  importance  in  the  animal 
oeconomy,  both  in  diseased  and  healthy 
states  of  it : it  affords,  by  analysis,  carbon, 
azot,  and  hydrogen.  The  importance  of 
the  blood  is  very  considerable  ; it  distends 
the  cavities  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels, 
and  prevents  them  from  collapsing ; it  stimu- 
lates to  contraction  the  cavities  of  the  heart 
and  vessels,  by  which  means  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  is  performed;  it  generates 
within  itself  animal  heat,  which  it  pro- 
pagates throughout  the  body ; it  nourishes 
the  whole  body : and,  lastly,  it  is  that  source 
from  which  every  secretion  of  the  body  is 
separated. 

Blood , dragon’s.  See  Sanguis  draconis. 

BLOOD  LETTING.  Under  this  term 
is  comprehended  every  artificial  discharge 
of  blood  made  with  a view  to  cure  or  pre- 
vent a disease.  Blood-letting  is  divided 
into  general  and  topical.  As  examples  of 
the  former,  venesection  and  arteriotomy  may 
be  mentioned ; and  of  the  latter,  the  ap- 
plication of  leeches , cupping-glasses , and 
scarification. 

Bloody  spitting  of.  See  Hemoptysis. 

Bloody  vomiting  of.  See  Hematemesis. 

Blood-stone.  See  Hematites. 

Bloody  fiux.  See  Dysenteria. 

Boa.  (From  an  ox.)  A pustulous 
eruption  like  the  small-pox,  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  cured,  according  to  Pliny,  by 
anointing  it  with  hot  ox-dung:  also  the 
name  of  a serpent  of  Calabria ; and  of  the 
hydroa. 

Bochetum.  A decoction  of  the  w oods 
prepared  by  a second  boiling  with  fresh 
water. 

Bochia.  A subliming  vessel. 

Bociiium.  A swelling  of  the  bronchial 
glands. 

Bodies,  combustible.  This  term  is 
given  by  chemists  to  all  substances  which, 
on  account  of  their  affinity  with  oxygen? 
are  capable  of  burning. 

Bodies,  gaseous.  See  Gas. 

Bodies,  inflammable.  Chemists  give 
this  name  to  such  bodies  as  bum  with  faci- 
lity, and  flame  in  an  increased  temperature ; 
although,  strictly  speaking,  all  combustible 


bodies  are  inflammable  bodies : such  are 
the  diamond,  sulphur,  bitumens,  &e. 

Bodies,  phosphorescent.  Bodies 
which  produce  light,  though  their  tempera- 
ture be  not  increased. 

BODY.  Corpus,  The  human  body  is 
divided  by  anatomists  into  the  trunk  and 
extremities,:  i.  e.  the  head,  and  inferior  and 
superior  extremities,  each  of  which  have 
certain  regions  before  any  part  is  removed, 
by  which  the  physician  is  enabled  to  direct 
the  application  of  blisters  and  the  like, 
and  the  situation  of  diseases  is  better  de- 
scribed. 

The  head  is  distinguished  into  the  hairy 
part  and  the  face.  The  former  has  five 
regions,  viz.  the  crown  of  the  head  or  ver- 
tex, the  fore-part  of  the  head  or  sinciput, 
the  hind-part  or  occiput , and  the  sides, 
partes  laterales  capitis.  In  the  latter  are 
distinguished,  the  region  of  the  forehead, 
frons ; temples,  or  tempora ; the  nose,  or 
nasus  ; the  eyes,  or  oculi ; the  month,  or  os  ; 
the  cheeks,  b ucce;  the  chin,  or  menlum;  and 
the  ears,  or  aures. 

The  trunk  is  distinguished  into  three 
principal  parts,  the  neck,  thorax,  and  ab- 
domen. The  neck  is  divided  into  the  an- 
terior region  or  pars  antica,  in  which,  in 
men,  is  an  eminence  called  porrnim  Adami ; 
the  posterior  region  is  called  nnche  colli  ; 
and  the-  laterial  regions,  partes  laterales 
colli. 

The  thorax  is  distinguished  into  the  an- 
terior region,  in  which  are  the  sternum  and 
mamme , and  at  whose  inferior  part  is  a 
pit  or  hollow  called  scrobiculus  cordis ; a 
posterior  region,  called  dorsum;  and  the 
sides,  or  latera  thoracis. 

The  abdomen  is  distinguished  into  an 
anterior  region,  property  the  abdomen ; a 
posterior  region,  called  the  loins,  or  Iambi; 
and  lateral  regions  or  flanks,  called  latera 
abdominis.  The  anterior  region  of  the  ab- 
domen being  very  extensive,  is  subdivided 
into  the  epigastric,  hypochondriac,  umbilical, 
and  hypogastric  regions,  which  are  described 
under  their  respective  names.  Immediately 
below  the  abdomen  is  the  mons  Veneris,  and 
at  its  sides  the  groins  or  inguina.  The 
space  between  the  organs  of  generation  and 
the  amts,  or  fundament,  is  called  the  peri- 
neum. 

The  superior  extremity  is  distinguished 
into  the  shoulder,  summitas  humeri,  under 
which  is  the  arm-pit,  called  axilla  or  fovea 
axillaris ; the  brachium,  or  arm  ; the  anti- 
brachium,  or  fore-arm,  in  which  anteriorly  is 
the  bend  of  the  arm,  where  the  veins  are 
generally  opened,  called fiexura  antibrachii ; 
and  posteriorly  the  elbow,  called  avgulus 
cubiti ; and  the  hand,  in  which  are  the  car- 
pus or  wrist,  the  back  or  dorsum  mantis, 
and  the  palm  or  rola. 

The  inferior  extremity  is  divided  into, 
1.  the  region  of  the  femur,  in  which  are 
distinguished  the  coxa  or  regio-ischiadica, 
and  outer  and  superior  part ; 2.  the  leg,  in 
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which  are  the  knee  or  genu , the  bend  or 
cavum  poplitis , and  the  calf  or  sura ; 5.  the 
foot,  in  which  are  the  outer  and  inner 
ankle,  or  maleolus  externus  and  internus, 
the  back  or  dorsum,  and  the  sole  or 
plant  a. 

Boe.  (From  /2or.£w,  to  exclaim.)  Clamour, 
or  moaning  made  by  a sick  person. 

Boethema.  (Front  (SonQzw,  to  assist.) 
A remedy. 

Boethematica.  (From  0wQsm,  to  as- 
sist.) Favourable  symptoms. 

Bog-bean.  See  Trifolium  paludosum. 

Bog  i a gem  mi.  Gamboge. 

Bohea  tea.  See  Tea. 

Bois  de  coissif  See  Quassi. 

Bolar  earths.  See  Bole. 

BOLE.  (BoAo?,  a mass.)  A friable  earthy 
substance,  uniting  with  water  into  a smooth 
paste,  adhering  to  the  tongue,  and  dissolving, 
as  it  were,  in  the  mouth  ; of  the  argilla- 
ceous or  clay  kind,  but  more  readily  im- 
bibing water  than  the  clays  strictly  so 
called.  Those  used  in  medicine,  are  the 
Armenian  and  French  boles.  See  Bole  Ar- 
menian, and  Bolus  Gallica.  Many  other 
bolar  earths  have  been  recommended  for 
medicinal  uses,  and  were  formerly  ranked 
amongst  the  officin&ls ; as  red  boles  from 
Armenia,  Lemnos,  Strigonium,  Portugal, 
Tuscany,  and  Livonia;  yellow  boles  from 
Armenia,  Tockay,  Silesia,  Bohemia,  and 
Blois  ; white  boles  from  Armenia,  Lemnos, 
Nocera,  Eretria,  Lamos,  Chio,  Malta,  Tus- 
cany, and  Goltberg.  Several  of  these  earths 
have  been  commonly  made  into  little  cakes 
or  flat  masses,  and  stamped  with  certain 
impressions ; from  which  circumstance  they 
received  the  name  of  terras  sigillatce,  or 
sealed  earths. 

BOLE,  ARMENIAN.  Bolus  Armenia ?. 
Bole  armenic.  A pale,  but  bright  red 
coloured  earth,  which  is  occasionally  mixed 
with  honey,  and  applied  to  children’s  mouths 
when  afflicted  with  aphthae.  It  forms,  like 
all  argillaceous  earths,  a good  tooth-powder, 
when  mixed  with  some  aromatic. 

BOLETUS.  (From  a mass,  or 

fi&hnns,  from  its  globular  form.) 

The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linmean  system.  Class,  Cnypiogamia.  Or- 
der, Fungi.  Boletus.  Spunk. 

Boletus  cervi.  The  mushroom. 

Boletus  igniarius.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  agaricus  of  the  pharmacopoeias. 
See  Agaricus. 

Boletus  laricis.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  officinal  agaricus  albus.  See  Agari- 
cus albus. 

Boletus  pin*i  laricis.  A species  of 
agaric. 

Boletus  suayeolens.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  fungus  sulicis  of  the  pharmaco- 
poeias. See  Fungus  salicis. 

Bolismus.  A voracious  appetite,  ac- 
cording to  Avicenna;  but  most  probably 
meant  for  bulimus. 

BOLUS.  (BaKcs,  a bole  or  bolus.)  Any 


medicine,  rolled  round,  that  is  larger  than 
an  ordinary  sized  pea,  and  yet  not  too  large 
to  be  swallowed. 

Bolus  alexipkarmica.  A prepaia- 
tion  of  contraverva. 

Bolus  ex  alumine.  Alum,  bark,  and 
nutmeg. 

Bolus  armena.  See  Bole,  Armenian. 

Bolus  armena  alba.  The  white  ar- 
m enian  bole. 

Bolus  armoniac.  See  Bole  Armenian. 

Bolus  BLESSENSis.  Bole  of  Blois.  See 
Bole  Armenian. 

Bolus  gallica.  French  bole.  A pale 
red  coloured  bolar  earth,  variegated  with 
irregular  specks  and  veins  of  white  and 
yellow.  It  is  occasionally  administered  as 
an  absorbeut  and  antacid. 

BGMBAX.  Gossypium.  The  cotton- 
tree.  The  seeds  of  the  cotton-tree,  Gos- 
sypium hcrbaceum  of  Linnaeus  :—foliis  quin - 
quelobis  subtus  eglanduUsis , caute  herbneeo , 
are  directed  for  medicinal  use  in  some 
foreign  pharmacopoeias;  and  are  adminis- 
tered in  coughs,  on  account  of  the  mucilage 
they  contain.  The  cotton,  the  produce  of 
this  tree  is  well  known  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. 

BOMBIAS.  A bombiate.  A salt  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  bombic  acid  with 
different  bases;  thus  bombiat  of  alumine , 
See. 

BOMBIC  ACID.  Acidum  bombicurn. 
Acid  of  the  silk-worm.  Silk-worms  con- 
tain, especially  when  in  the  state  of  chry- 
salis, an  acid  ‘liquor  in  a reservoir  placed 
near  the  anus.  It  is  obtained  by  expres- 
sing their  juice  in  a cloth,  and  precipitating 
the  muciiage  by  spirit  of  wine,  and  like- 
wise by  infusing  the  chrysalides  in  that 
liquor.  This  acid  is  very  penetrating,  of  a 
yellow  amber  colour,  but  its  nature  and 
combinations  are  not  yet  well  known. 

BOMBUS.  (B opcQor.)  A resounding 

noise,  or  ringing  of  the  ears.  Also,  a 
sonorous  expulsion  of  flatus  from  the  in- 
testines. 

Bon  arbor.  A name  given  to  the  cof- 
fee-tree. 

Bona.  Boona.  The  phaseolus,  or  kidney- 
bean. 

Bonduch  Inborum.  Molucca  or  bezoar 
nut.  The  produce  of  the  Guiilandina  bon- 
duc  ©f  Linnae&s.  It  possesses  warm,  bitter, 
and  carminative  virtues. 

BONE.  Os.  Bones  are  hard,  dry,  and 
insensible  parts  of  the  body,  of  a whitish 
colour,  and  composed  of  a spongy,  compact, 
or  reticular  substance.  They  vary  much  in 
their  appearances,  some  being  long  and 
hollow,  others  flat  and  compact,  &c.  The 
greater  number  of  bones  have  several  pro- 
cesses and  cavities,  which  are  distinguished 
from  their  figure,  situation,  use,  &c.  Thus 
processes  extended  from  the  end  of  a bone, 
if  smooth  and  round,  are  called  heads;  and 
condyles , when  flattened  either  above  or 
laterally.  That  part  which  is  beneath  the 
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feead,  and  which  exceeds  the  rest  of  the 
bone  in  smallness  and  levity,  is  called  the 
neck.  Rough,  unequal  processes  are  called 
tuberosities  or  tubercles : but  the  longer 
and  more  acute,  spinous  or  styloid  pro- 
cesses, from  their  resemblance  to  a thorn. 
Thin  broad  processes  with  sharp  extremi- 
ties, are  known  by  the  name  of  cristce,  or 
sharp  edges.  Other  processes  are  distin- 
guished by  their  form,  and  called  alar  or 
pterygoid,  mamillary  or  mastoid , dentiform 
or  odontoid,  See.  Others,  from  their  situa- 
tion, are  called  superior , inferior , exterior , 
and  interior.  Some  have  their  name  from 
their  direction,  as  oblique , straight,  trans- 
verse, See.;  and  some  from  their  use,  as 
trochanters,  rotators , See.  Furrows,  depres- 
sions, and  cavities,  are  destined  either  for 
the  reception  of  contiguous  bones,  to  form 
an  articulation  with  them,  when  they  are 
called  articular  cavities , which  are  some- 
times deeper,  sometimes  shallower  ; or  they 
receive  hard  parts,  but  do  not  constitute  a 
joint  with  them.  Cavities  serve  also  for  the 
transmission  and  attachment  of  soft  parts. 
Various  names  are  given  to  them,  accord- 
ing to  the  magnitude  and  figure  of  bones. 
If  they  he  broad  and  large  at  the  begin- 
ning, and-no-t  deep,  but  contracted  at  their 
ends,  they  are  called  fovea  or  pits.  Fur- 
rows are  open  canals,  extending  longitu- 
dinally in  the  surface  of  bones.  A hollow, 
circular  tube,  for  the  most  part  of  the  same 
diameter  from  beginning  to  end,  and  more 
or  less  crooked,  straight,  long  or  short,  is 
named  a caned.  Foramina  are  the  apertures 
of  canals,  or  they  are  formed  of  the  exca- 
vated margins  of  two  bones,  placed  against 
each  other.  If  such  be  the  form  of  the 
margin  of  a bone,  as  if  a portion  were 
taken  out  of  it,  it  is  called  a notch. 

With  respect  to  the  formation  of  bone, 
there  have  been  various  opinions.  Physiolo- 
gists of  the  present  day  assert  that  it  is  from 
a specific  action  of  small  a;  teries,  by  which 
ossific  matter  is  separated  from  the  blood, 
and  deposited  where  it  is  required.  The 
first  thing  observable  in  the  embryo,  v/here 
bone  is  to  be  formed,  is  a transparent  jelly, 
which  becomes  gradually  firmer,  and  is 
formed  into  cartilage.  The  cartilage  gradu- 
ally increases  to  a certain  size,  and  when  the 
process  of  ossifica  tion  commences,  vanishes 
as  it  advances.  Cartilages,  previous  to  the 
ossific  action,  are  solid,  and  without  any 
cavity ; but  when  the  ossific  action  of  the 
arteries  is  about  to  commence,  the  absor- 
bents become  very  active,  and  form  a small 
cavity  in  which  the  bony  matter  is  deposit- 
ed ; bone  continues  to  be  separated,  and 
the  absorbents  model  the  mass  into  its  rei 
quired  shape.  The  process  of  ossification 
is  extremely  rapid  in  utero : it  advances 
slowly  after  birth,  and  is  not  completed  in 
the  human  body  till  about  the  twentieth 
year.  Ossification  in  the  flat  bones,  as 
those  of  the  skull,  always  begins  from  cen- 


tral points , and  the  radiated  fibres  meet  the 
radii  of  other  ossifying  points,  or  the  edges 
of  the  adjoining  bone.  In  long  bones,  as 
those  of  the  arm  and  leg,  the  clavicle,  me- 
tacarpal, and  metatarsal  bones,  a central 
ring  is  formed  in  the  body  of  the  bone, 
the  head  and  extremities  being  cartilage, 
in  the  centre  of  which  ossification  after- 
wards begins.  The  central  ring  of  the  body 
shoots  its  bony  fibres  towards  the  head 
and  extremities,  which  extend  towards  the 
body  of  the  bone.  The  head  and  extremi- 
ties at  length  come  so  close  to  the  body 
as  to  be  merely  separated  by  a cartilage, 
which  becomes  gradually  thinner  until  the 
twentieth  year.  Thick  and  round  bones, 
as  those  of  the  tarsus,  carpus,  sternum,  and 
patella,  are,  at  first,  all  cartilage  : ossifica- 
tion begins  in  the  centre  of  each.  When 
the  bones  are  deprived  of  their  soft  parts, 
and  are  hung  together  in  their  natural 
situation,  by  means  of  wire,  the  whole  is 
termed  an  artificial  skeleton  ; but  when  they 
are  kept  together  by  means  of  their  liga- 
ments, it  is  called  a natural  skeleton. — Tti# 
uses  of  the  bones  are  various,  and  are  to  ba 
found  in  the  account  of  each  bone;  it  is, 
therefore,  only  necessary  to  observe,  in 
this  place,  that  they  give  shape  to  the 
body,  contain  and  defend  the  vital  viscera, 
and  afford  an  attachment  to  all  the  mus- 
cles. 

A Table  of  the  Bones. 
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Bones,  growth  of.  See  Qsteogony. 

Bonebinder.  See  Osteocolla. 

Bononiensis  lapis.  The  Bononian 
atone.  Called  also  phosphorus  bononiensis, 
phosphorus  kircheri,  the  light- carrier,  or 
Bononian  phosphorus.  As  a medicine  the 
stone  is  caustic  and  emetic. 

Bonus  Henricus.  (Hcnricus  ; so  called 
because  its  virtues  were  detected  by  some 
one  whose  name  was  Henry.)  Tota  bona. 
J apathum  unctuosum.  'Chenopodiim.  En- 
glish mercuiy.  The  plant  to  which  this 
name  is  given  in  the  pharmacopoeias,  is  the 
Chenopodiim  bonus  Henricus  ; foliis  triangu- 
lar i-sagittatis  integerrimis,  spicis  compositis 
ephyllis  axillaribus,  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  a 
native  of  this  country,  and  common  in 
waste  grounds  from  June  to  August.  The 
young  plant  differs  little  from  spinage  when 
cultivated;  and  in  many  places  the  young 
shoots  are  eaten  in  spring  like  asparagus. 
The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  accounted 
emollient,  and  in  this  intention  have  been 
made  an  ingredient  in  decoctions  for  glys- 
ters.  They  are  applied  by  the  common 
people  to  flesh  Mounds  and  sores  under 
the  notion  of  drawing  and  healing. 

BORACIC  ACID.  Acidum  boracicum. 
Sedative  salt  of  Homberg.  Acid  of  borax. 
.Boracine  acid.  A concrete  salt  crystallized 
in  small  -white  scales,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained from  borax,  by  adding  concentrated 
sulphuric,  the  nitric,  the  muriatic,  and  even 
vegetable  acids,  to  a hoi  solution  of  borax, 


till  the  lixivium  becomes  somewhat  acid  : 
the  solution  is  then  to  be  cooled,  when  the 
acid  will  appear  in  the  shape  of  bright 
scales.  This  acid  in  combination  with 
alkalis,  earths,  and  metallic  oxids,  forms 
borates. 

BORAS.  A borate.  A salt  formed  of 
boracic  acid  with  an  earthy,  alkaline  or 
metallic  base  : as  borate  of  soda,  &c. 

Borage.  See  Bomgo. 

Borago.  (Formerly  written  Corago  ; 
from  cor , the  heart,  and  ago,  to  affect ; be- 
cause it  was  supposed  to  comfort  the  heart 
and  spirits.)  Borage. 

1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pentandria.  Or- 
der, Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  of- 
ficinal borage.  Buglossum  verum.  Bu- 
glossum  latifolium.  Borago  hortensis. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  of  this  plant, 
Borago  officinalis  of  Linnaeus  '.-—foliis  omni- 
bus alternis,  calycibus patentibus,  are  esteem- 
ed in  some  countries  as  refrigerant  and 
cordial.  A syrup  is  prepared  from  the 
leaves  in  France,  and  used  in  pleurisies  and 
inflammatory  fevers.  Their  principal  use 
in  this  Island  is  in  that  grateful  summer 
beverage,  known  by  the  name  of  cool 
tankard. 

Borago  officinalis.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  borage  of  the  shops.  See 
Borago. 

Boras  soils;.  Borate  of  soda.  See 
Sub  boras  soda  and  Borax. 

Borate.  See  Boras. 

BORAX.  ( Borak , Arab.)  Boras  sodee, 
svb-bGras  sodee.  The  obsolete  synonyms 
are  Chrysocolla , capistrurn  uuri,  uncinar,  bo- 
raxtrion , anucar , ant  in  car,  lineal , umphitane , 
bavrach,  nitrum  factitium , sar  tern  a,  and 
nitrum  nativum.  This  salt  consisting  of 
boracic  acid,  uniting  with  soda,  the  soda 
being  slightly  in  excess,  is  brought  from 
Thibet  and  Persia,  where  it  is  found  in  a 
native  state.  This  native  or  crude  borax 
is  called  tineal,  tincor,  borech,  pounxa , in  the 
East  Indies,  and  w as  formerly  purified  in 
^Europe  by  the  Venetians,  when  it  was 
called  refined  or  Venetian  borax  ; but  it  is 
now  prepared  by  the  Dutch  by  solution  in 
hot  water,  filtration,  and  careful  crystalliza- 
tion. The  particular  process  is  not  known. 
Its  taste  is  cool:  it  is  soluble  in  eighteen  parts 
ofcold  and  six  of  hot  water.  Itis  decomposed 
by  several  of  the  acids.  Borax  is  rarely  used 
internally  in  modern  practice;  and  accord- 
ing to  Murray  it  does  not  appear  to  possess 
any  activity,  although  it  is  supposed  by 
some  to  be,  in  doses  of  half  a drachm  or  two 
scruples,  diuretic  and  emmenagogue.  It 
is  occasionally  given  in  cardialgia  as  an 
antacid.  Its  solution  is  in  common  use  as 
a cooling  gargle,  and  to  detach  mucus,  &c. 
from  the  mouth  in  putrid  fever  ; and  mixed 
with  an.  equal  part  of  sugar,  it  is  used  in 
the  form  of  powder  to  remove  the  aphthous 
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crust  from  the  tongue  in  children.  The 
salts  formed  by  the  union  of  the  acid  of 
borax  With  different  bases  are  called  bo- 
rates. 

BORBORYGMUS.  (From  $o?fyv&9 
to  make  a noise.)  The  rumbling  noise  Oc- 
casioned by  flatus  in  the  intestines.  It  fre- 
quently precedes  hysterical  affections. 

Borozail.  (/Eihiop.)  An  epidemic 
disease  of  the  ^Ethiopians,  in  appearance 
similar  to  the  lues  venerea. 

Borrago.  See  Borago . 

Borri.  (Indian.)  Borriborri.  Boberri. 
The  Indian  name  for  turmeric;  also  an 
ointment  used  there,  in  which  the  roots  of 
turmeric  are  a chief  ingredient. 

Bosa.  An  Egyptian  word  for  a mass 
which  is  made  of  the  meal  of  darnel,  hemp- 
seed,  and  water.  It  is  inebriating. 

Bosmoros.  (From  Boo-kw,  to  eat,  and 
y-opoq,  a part:  because  it  is  divided  for 
food  by  the  mill.)  Bosporas.  A species 
of  meal. 

Botale  foramen.  A name  formerly 
applied  to  the  foramen  ovale. 

BOTANY.  ( Botanica , Bolanw  : from 
Bolavv,  an  herb  or  grass.)  That  part  of 
natural  history  which  considers  every  thing 
respecting  the  natural  history  of  vegetables. 

Botanicon.  (From  Boravn,  an  herb.) 
A plaster  made  of  herbs,  and  described  by 
Panin's  iEgineta. 

Bothor.  (Arab.)  Tumours:  pimples 
in  the  face  : also  the  small-pox  or  measles. 

Bothrion.  ( From  BoQpiov,  a little  pit.) 
Botrium.  The  alveolus  or  socket  for  the 
tooth:  also  an  ulcerated  cornea. 

Botia.  A name  given  to  scrophula. 

Botin.  A name  for  turpentine. 

Botium.  Bocium.  Indurated  bronchial 
glands. 

Botothinum.  The  most  evident  sym- 
ptom of  disease. 

Botritis.  (From  Borpv;,  a bunch  of 
grapes.)  Botryites.  A sort  of  burnt  cad- 
mia,  collected  in  the  top  of  the  furnace, 
and  resembling  a bunch  of  grapes. 

Botrys.  (b olpvq,  a cluster  of  grapes  ; so 
called  because  its  seeds  hang  down  like  a 
bunch  of  grapes.)  The  oak  of  Jerusalem. 

Botrys  mexicana.  Botrys  ambrosioidcs 
Mexicuna.  Chenopodium  Mexicanum.  Botrys 
Americana.  Mexico  tea.  Spanish  tea  and 
Artemisian  botrys.  A decoction  of  this 
plant,  Chenopodium  ambrosioidcs  of  Lin- 
naeus :—foliis  lanccolatis  dentatis,  racemis 
foliatis  simplicibus , is  recommended  hr 
paralytic  cases.  Formerly  the  infusion  was 
drunk  instead  of  Chinese  tea. 

Botrys  vulgaris.  Botrys.  Ambrosia. 
Ariimesia  chenopodium.  Atriplex  odorata. 
Atriplex  suaveolens.  Jerusalem  oak.  This 
plant,  Chenopodium  botrys  of  Linnaeus : — 
foliis  oblongis  sinuatis , racemis  nudis  multi- 
fidis , was  formerly  administered  in  form  of 
decoction  in  some  diseases  of  the  chest ; as 


humoral  asthma,  coughs,  and  catarrhs.  It 
is  now  fallen  into  disuse. 

Botus.  Botia.  Botus  barbatus.  A cucur- 
bit of  the  chymists. 

Boubalios.  See  Cucumis  agrestis , and 
Pudendum  muliebre . 

Boubon.  See  Bubo. 

BOUGIE.  (French  for  wax  candle.) 
Candela  cerea.  Candela  medicata.  Cuthe- 
teres  of  Swediaur.  Cerei  medicati  of  Le 
Oran.  Cereolus  chirurgorum . A term  ap- 
plied by  surgeons  to  a long,  slender  instru- 
ment, that  is  introduced  through  the  urethra 
into  the  bladder.  Bougies  made  of  the 
elastic  gum  are  preferable  to  those  made  of 
wax.  The  caustic  bougie  differs  from  the 
ordinary  one  in  having  a thin  roll  of  caustic 
in  its  middle,  which  destroys  the  stricture, 
or  any  part  it  comes  in  contact  with. 
Those  made  of  catgut  are  very  seldom 
used,  but  are  deserving  of  the  attention 
of  the  surgeon.  Bougies  are  chiefly  used 
to  overcome  strictures  in  the  urethra, 
and  the  introduction  of  them  requires  a 
good  deal  of  address  and  caution.  They 
should  not  be  kept  in  the  urethra  so  long  at 
one  time  as  to  excite  much  pain  or  irrita- 
tion. Before  their  use  is  discontinued,  they 
should,  if  practicable,  be  carried  the  length 
of  the  bladder,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  the  strictures,  taking  care  that 
this  be  performed  not  at  once,  but  in  a 
gradual  manner,  and  after  repeated  trials; 
for  much  injury  might  arise  from  any  hasty 
or  violent  efforts  to  remove  the  resistance 
that  may  present  itself.  There  are  bougies 
also  for  the  oesophagus  and  rectum. 

Boulimus.  (From  Bo,  greatly,  and  Xt^of, 
hunger ; or  from  BaXoycu,  to  desire.)  A 
canine  or  voracious  appetite. 

BovilLj®.  (From  bos,  an  ox,  because 
cattle  were  supposed  subject  to  it.)  The 
measles. 

Bovina  fames.  The  same  as  bulimia. 

Bovista.  Crepitus  lupi.  Puffball.  This 
is  the  Lycoperdon  bovista  ;—subrotundhim, 
lacerato  dehiseens , of  Linnaeus,  wdiich  when 
dry  contains  a pow  der  used  by  the  common 
people  to  stop  the  blood  in  recent  cuts,  & c. 

Box-tree.  See  BuxuS. 

Eracherium.  (From  brachiale,  a brace- 
let.) A truss  or  bandage  for  hernia;  a 
term  used  by  the  barbarous  Latin  writers. 

Brachleus  musculus.  See  Brachialis. 

Brachleus  EXTERNuSi  See  Brachifilis 
xxternus. 

Brachi^eus  internus.  See  Brachialis 
intemus. 

BRACHIAL  ARTERY.  Arteiia  bra- 
chialis. The  brachial  artery  is  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  axillary  artery,  which,  as 
it  passes  behind  the  tendon  of  the  pecto- 
ralis  major,  receives  the  name  of  brachial. 
It  runs  down  on  the  inside  of  the  arm, 
over  the  musculus  coraeo-brachialis,  and 
anconams  internus,  and,  along  the  inner 
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edge  of  the  biceps,  behind  the  vena  basi- 
lica, giving  out  small  branches  as  it  goes 
along.  Below  the  bend  of  the  arm  it  di- 
vides into  the  cubitalis  and  radialis.  Some- 
times, though  rarely,  the  brachial  artery  is 
divided  from  its  origin  into  two  large 
branches,  which  run  down  on  the  arm, 
and  afterwards  on  the  fore-arm,  where  they 
are  called  cubitalis  and  radialis. 

Braciiiale.  The  void  means  a brace- 
let : but  the  antient  anatomical  writers  ap- 
ply this  term  to  the  carpus,  the  part  on 
which  the  bracelet  was  worn. 

Brachialis.  See  BrachiaUs  interims. 

Brachialis  externus.  See  Triceps 
extensor  cubiti. 

BRACHIALIS  INTERNUS.  Bra- 
ehiceus  of  Winslow.  Brachueus  interims 
of  Cowper,  and  Humero -cubital  of  Du- 
mas. A muscle  of  the  fore-arm,  situated 
on  the  fore-part  of  the  os  humeri.  It  arises 
fleshy  from  the  middle  of  the  os  humeri, 
at  each  side  of  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid 
muscle,  covering  all  the  inferior  and  fore- 
part of  this  bone,  runs  over  the  joint,  and 
adheres  firmly  to  the  ligament ; is  inserted, 
by  a strong  short  tendon,  into  the  coronoid 
process  of  the  ulna.  Its  use  is  to  bend 
the  fore -arm,  and  to  prevent  the  capsular 
ligament  of  the  joint  from  being  pinched. 

Brachio-cubital  ligament.  Liga- 
rnentum  brachio-cubitale.  The  expansion  of 
the  lateral  ligament,  which  is  fixed  in  the 
inner  condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  runs  over 
the  capsular,  to  which  it  closely  adheres, 
and  is  inserted  like  radii  on  the  side  of  the 
great  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna ; it  is  co- 
hered on  the  inside  by  several  tendons, 
which  adhere  closely  to  it,  and  seem  to 
strengthen  it  very  considerably. 

BRACHIO  RADIAL  LIGAMENT.  Liga- 
mentum  brachio-radiale.  The  expansion  of 
the  lateral  ligament,  which  runs  over  the 
external  condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  is  in- 
serted round  the  coronary  ligament,  from 
thence  all  the  way  down  to  the  neck  of  the 
radius,  and  also  in  the  neighbouring  parts 
of  the  ulna.  Through  all  this  passage  it 
covers  the  capsular  ligament,  and  is  co- 
vered by  several  tendons  adhering  closely 
to  both. 

Brachii  os.  See  Humeri  os. 

BRACHIUM.  (Bf^tov,  the  arm.)  The 
arm,  from  the  shoulder  to  the  wrist. 

Brachium  movens  quartus.  See 
JLatissimus  dor  si. 

Rrachuna.  According  to  Avicenna, 
% species  of  furor  uterinus. 

Brachy-chronius.  (From  Bs*x.uet 
ghort,  and  Xiovo$>  tiIT,e-)  A disease  which 
continues  but  a short  time. 

Brachypncea.  (From  B^xvg,  short, 
and  ®rv£®,  to  breathe.)  Shortness  and  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing. 

Brachys.  (From  B^xub  short.)  A 
muscle  of  the  scapula. 


Bracium.  Copper.  Verdigris. 

Bradypepsia.  (From  BgaXug,  slow,  and 
Tviriooy  to  concoct.)  Weak  digestion.  See 
Dyspepsia . 

Braggat.  A name  formerly  applied 
to  a ptisan  of  honey  and  water. 

Brain.  See  Cerebrum. 

Brain,  little.  See  Cerebellum. 

BRAN.  Furfur.  The  husks  or  shells 
of  wheat,  which  remain  in  the  boulting 
machine.  It  contains  a portion  of  the  fa- 
rinaceous matter,  and  is  said  to  have  a 
laxative  quality.  Decoctions  of  bran, 
sweetened  with  sugar,  are  used  by  the 
common  people,  and  sometimes  w'ith  suc- 
cess, against  coughs,  hoarsenesses,  &c. 

Branca.  ( Branca , Span,  a foot,  or 
branch.)  A term  applied  to  some  herbs, 
wdiich  are  supposed  to  resemble  a particu- 
lar foot ; as  branca  leonis , lion's  foot ; bmnea 
ursina,  bear’s  foot. 

Branca  leonina.  See  Alchemilla. 

Branca  ursina.  The  plant  which  is 
directed  by  tins  name  in  foreign  pharma- 
copoeias, is  the  Heracleum  spondylium  of 
Linnaeus  :-—foliolis  pinnatifidis , Icevibus  ; 
fioribus  uniformibus.  In  Siberia  it  grows 
extremely  high,  and  appears  to  have  vir- 
tues in  the;  -cure  of  dysentery,  which  the 
plants  of  this  country  do  not  possess.  See 
also  Acanthus . 

Branca  leonis.  See  Alchemilla . 

Branch.®.  (From  to  make 

moist.)  Branchi.  Swelled  tonsils,  or  glan- 
dulous  tumours,  of  the  fauces,  which  se- 
crete saliva. 

Branchus.  (From  Bpxui  to  moisten.) 
A defluxion  of  humours  from  the  fauces. 

BRANDY.  Spiritus  G alliens . A co- 
lourless, slightly  opake,  and  milky  fluid,  of 
a hot  and  penetrating  taste,  and  a strong 
and  agreeable  smell,  obtained  by  distil- 
ling from  w ine.  It  consists  of  water,  ar- 
dent spirit,  and  a small  portion  of  oil, 
which  renders  it  milky  at  first,  and,  after 
a certain  time,  colours  it  yellow.  It  is  the 
fluid  from  which  rectified  or  ardent  spirit  is 
obtained.  Its  peculiar  flavour  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  volatile  principles,  or  es- 
sential  oil,  which  come  over  along  with  it 
in  the  distillation,  and  likewise,  in  some 
measure,  upon  the  management  of  the  fire, 
the  w'ood  of  the  cask  in  which  it  is  kept, 
&c.  It  is  said,  that  our  rectifiers  imitate 
the  flavour  of  brandy,  by  adding  a small 
proportion  of  nitrous  ether  to  the  spirit  of 
malt,  or  molasses.  The  utility  of  brandy  is 
very  considerable,  but,  from  its  pleasant 
taste  and  exhilarating  property,  it  is  too 
often  taken  to  excess.  It  gives  energy  to 
the  animal  functions  ; is  a powerful  tonic, 
cordial,  and  antispasmodic  ; and  its  utility 
with  camphire,  in  gangrenous  affections,  is 
very  great. 

Branks . The  name,  in  Scotland,  for  tlis 
mumps.  See  Cynanche  parotideea. 
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Brankursine.  See  Acanthus. 

Brasilia.  Brazil  wood. 

Brasiliense  lignum.  See  Hama* 
toxyllum . 

Brasiliensis  radix.  The  ipecacuan- 
ha root  is  sometimes  so  called.  See  Ipe- 
cacuanha. 

Brasium.  (From  &^aa-&aj,  to  boil.)' Malt, 
©r  germinated  barley. 

Brasma.  (From  fyaovw,  to  boil.)  The 
unripe  black  pepper.  Fermentation. 

Brasmos.  The  same. 

Brass.  AEs.  A combination  of  copper 
and  zinc. 

Brassadella.  Brassatella.  Qphioglos- 
sum,  or  the  herb  adder’s  tongue. 

BRASSICA.  (Varro  says,  quasi  prce- 
sica:  from  prceseco , to  cut  off  5 because  it 
is  cut  from  the  stalk  for  use  ; or  from  ^a- 
vict,  a bed  in  a garden  where  they  are 
cultivated.)  Crambe.  Cabbage.  Cole- 
wort. 

The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linn  re  an  system.  See  Brassica  capi- 
tata. 

Brassica  alba.  The  white  cabbage. 

Brassica  apian  a.  Jagged  or  erimpled 
colewort. 

Brassica  canina.  The  mercurialis 
sylvestris. 

Brassica  capitata.  Cabbage.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  cabbage,  all  of 
which  are  generally  hard  of  digestion,  pro- 
ducing flatulencies,  and  afford  very  little 
nourishment.  These  inconveniencies  are 
not  experienced  by  those  whose  stomachs 
are  strong  and  accustomed  to  them.  Few 
vegetables  run  into  a state  of  putrefaction 
so  quickly  as  cabbages  ; they  ought,  there- 
fore, always  to  be  used  immediately  after 
cutting.  In  Holland  and  Germany  there 
is  a method  of  preserving  them,  by  cutting 
them  into  pieces,  and  sprinkling  salt  and 
some  aromatic  herbs  among  them  : this 
mass  is  put  into  a tub,  where  it  is  pressed 
close,  aud  left  to  ferment,  when  it  is  called 
sour  crout,  or  sauer  kraut.  Tiiese,  and  all 
pickles  of  cabbage,  are  considered  as 
wholesome  and  antiscorbutic,  from  the 
vinegar  and  spices  they  contain. 

Brassica  congylqdes.  Turnip  cab- 
bage. 

Brassica  cumana.  Red  colewort. 

Brassica  eruca.  The  systematic  name 
for  tire  plant  which  affords  the  semen  eruca;. 
See  Eruca. 

Brassica  erucastrum.  See  Eruca 
sylvestris. 

Brassica  Florida.  Cauliflower.  A 
variety  of  the  oleracea. 

Brassica  gonylicodes.  Turnip  cab- 
bage. 

Brassica  lacuturria.  Brassica  lacu- 
turris.  The  savoy  plant. 

Brassica  MARINA.  K papZr,  &a\acrcria. 
Convolvulus  maritimus.  Soldunella.  Sol- 


danella.  This  plant,  Convolvulus  soldanel- 
la  of  Linnaeus  : — foliis  reniformibus , pedun- 
culis  unijloris , is  a native  of  our  coasts. 
The  leaves  are  said  to  be  a drastic  purge. 
It  is  only  used  by  the  common  people, 
the  pharmacopoeias  having  now  substituted 
more  safe  and  valuable  remedies  in  it» 
place. 

Brassica  napus.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  plant  from  which  the  semen  napi  is 
obtained.  See  Napi. 

Brassica  oleracea.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  brassica  capitata  of  the  shops. 
See  Brassica  capitata. 

Brassica  rapa.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  plant  whose  root  is  called  turnip. 
See  Rapa. 

Brassica  rubra.  Red  cabbage.  Mr. 
Watt  finds  that  the  red  cabbage  affords 
a very  excellent  test  both  for  acids  and  al- 
kalis, in  which  it  is  superior  to  litmus,  be- 
ing naturally  blue,  turning  green  with 
alkalis,  and  red  with  acids. 

Brassica  sativa.  The  common  gar* 
den  cabbage. 

Brassica  sabauda.  The  savoy  plant. 

Brassidellica  ars.  A way  of  curing 
wounds,  mentioned  by  Paracelsus,  by  ap- 
plying the  herb  Brassidella  to  them. 

Brathu.  (Ega0y.)  An  old  name  for  sa- 
vine. 

BREAD-FRUIT.  TV;  tree  which 
affords  this,  grows  in  all  the  Ladrone  Islands 
in  the  South  Sea,  in  Otaheite,  and  now  in 
the  West  Indies.  The  bread-fruit  grows  upon 
a tree  the  size  of  a middling  oak.  The 
fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a child’s  bead,  and 
the  surface  is  reticulated,  not  much  unlike 
the  surface  of  a truffle.  It  is  covered  with 
a thin  skin,  and  has  a core  about  the  size 
of  a small  knife.  The  eatable  part  is  be- 
tween the  skin  and  the  core  : it  is  as  white 
as  snow,  and  somewhat  of  the  consistence 
of  new  bread.  It  must  be  toasted  before 
it  is  eaten,  being  first  divided  into  three  or 
four  parts.  Its  taste  is  insipid,  wi  fch  a slight 
sweetness,  nearly  like  that  of  wheaten 
bread  and  artichoke,  together.  This  fruit 
is  the  constant  food  of  the  inhabitants  all 
the  year,  it  being  in  season  eight  months. 

BREAST.  Mamma.  The  two  glo- 
bular projections,  composed  of  common  in- 
teguments, adipose  substance,  and  lacteal 
glands  and  vessels,  and  adhering  to  the  an- 
terior and  lateral  regions  of  the  thorax  of 
females.  O11  the  middle  of  each  breast  is 
a projecting  portion,  termed  the  papilla  or 
nipple,  in  which  the  expretory  ducts  of  the 
glands  terminate,  ami  around  which  is  a 
coloured  orb,  or  disc,  called  the  areola. 
The  use  of  the  breasts  is  to  suckle  new-born 
infants. 

Breast-bone.  See  Sternum. 

Bregma.  (From  to  moisten  ; 

formerly  so  called  because,  in  infants,  and 
sometimes  even  in  adults,  they  are  tender 
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and  moist.)  An  old  name  for  the  parietal 
hones. 

BREVIA.  (From  brevis , short.)  A 
specific  name  of  some  parts  whose  ter- 
mination is  not  far  from  their  insertion,  as 
brevia  vasa,  the  branches  of  the  splenic 
vein. 

Brevis  musculus.  A mnscle  of  the 
scapula. 

Brevis  cubiti.  A muscle  of  the  fore- 
arm. 

Brevis  extensor  pollicis  pedis.  See  Ex- 
tensor brevis  pollicis  pedis. 

Brevis  flexor  pollicis  pedis.  See  Flexor 
brevis  pollicis  pedis. 

Brevis  peroneus.  See  Peroneus  brevis. 

Brevis  pronator  radii.  See  Pronator 
radii  brevis. 

Breynia.  (An  American  plant  named 
in  honour  of  Dr.  Brennius.)  A species  of 
capparis. 

Briar,  ivild.  See  Rosa  canina. 

Bricumum.  A name  which  the  Gauls 
gave  to  the  herb  artemisia. 

Brimstone . See  Sulphur . 

BRISTOL  HOT-WELL.  Bmtolienais 
aqua.  A pure,  thermal  or  warm,  slightly 
acidulated,  mineral  spring,  situated  about 
a mile  below  Bristol.  The  fresh  water  is 
inodorous,  perfectly  limpid,  and  sparkling, 
and  sends  forth  numerous  air  bubbles  when 
poured  into  a glass.  It  is  very  agreeable 
to  the  palate,  but  without  having  any  very 
decided  taste,  at  least  none  that  can  be  dis- 
tinguished by  a common  observer.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  only  1.00077,  which  ap- 
proaches so  near  to  that  of  distilled  water, 
that  this  circumstance  alone  would  shew 
that  it  contained  but  a very  small  admix- 
ture of  foreign  ingredients.  The  tempera- 
ture of  these  waters,  taking  the  average  of 
the  most  accurate  observations,  may  be 
reckoned  at  74  deg.  ; and  this  does  not 
very  sensibly  vary  during  winter  or  summer. 
Bristol  water  contains  both  solid  and 
gaseous  matter,  and  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  requires  to  be  attended  to, 
as  it  is  owing  to  the  very  small  quantity  of 
solid  matter  that  it  deserves  the  character 
of  a very  fine  natural  spring  ; and  to  an 
excess  in  gaseous  contents,  that  it  seems 
to  be  principally  indebted  for  its  medical 
properties,  whatever  they  may  be,  inde- 
pendent of  those  of  mere  water,  with  an 
increase  of  temperature.  From  the  diffe- 
rent, investigations  of  chemists,  it  appears 
that  the  principal  component  parts  of  the 
Hotwell  water,  are  a large  proportion  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  or  fixed  air,  and  a cer- 
tain portion  of  magnesia  and  lime,  in  vari- 
ous combinations,  with  the  muriatic,  vitri- 
olic, and  carbonic  acids.  The  general  in- 
ference is,  that  it  is  considerably  pure  for 
a natural  fountain,  as  it  contains  no  other 
solid  matter  than  is  found  in  almost  all  com- 
mon spring  water,  and  in  less  quantity. 


On  account  of  these  ingredients,  espe* 
oially  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  Hotwell 
water  is  efficacious  in  promoting  saintary 
haemorrhages,  in  green  sickness,  as  well  as 
in  the  blind  haemorrhoids.  It  may  be 
taken  with  advantage  in  obstructions,  and 
weakness  of  the  bowels,  arising  from  ha- 
bituaNmstiveness  * and,  from  the  purity  of 
its  aqueous  part,  it  has  justly  been  consi- 
dered as  a specific  in  diabetes,  rendering 
the  urinary  organs  more  fitted  to  receive 
benefit  from  those  medicines  which  are  ge- 
nerally prescribed,  and  sometimes  success- 
ful. 

But  the  high  reputation  which  this 
spring  has  acquired,  is  chiefly  in  the  cure 
of  pulmonary  consumption.  From  the 
number  of  unsuccessful  cases  among  those 
who  frequent  this  place,  many  have  denied 
any  peculiar  efficacy  in  this  spring,  superior 
to  that  of  common  water.  It  is  not  easy  to 
determine  how  much  may  be  owing  to  the 
favourable  situation  and  mild  temperate 
climate  which  Bristol  enjoys  ; but  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  the  Hotwell  water, 
though  by  no  means  a ctire  for  consump- 
tion, alleviates  some  of  the  most  harassing 
symptoms  of  this  formidable  disease.  It 
is  particularly  efficacious  in  moderating 
the  thirst,  the  dry  burning  heat  of  the 
hands  and  feet,  the  partial  night  sweats, 
and  the  symptoms  that  are  peculiarly  hec- 
tical; and  thus  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
phthisis,  it  may  materially  contribute  to  a 
complete  re-establishment  of  health  ; and 
even  in  the  latter  periods,  mitigate  the 
disease  when  the  cure  is  doubtful,  if  not 
hopeless. 

The  sensible  effects  of  this  water,  when 
drank  warm  and  fresh  from  the  spring,  are 
a gentle  glow  ef  the  stomach,  succeeded 
sometimes  by  a slight  and  transient  degree 
of  headache  and  giddin  ess.  By  a continued 
use,  in  most  cases  it  is  diuretic,  keeps  the 
' skin  moist  and  perspirable,  and  improves 
the  appetite  and  health.  Its  effects  on 
the  bowels  are  variable.  On  the  whole,  a 
tendency  to  costiveness  seems  to  be  the 
more  general  consequence  of  a long  course 
of  this  medicinal  spring,  and  therefore  the 
use  of  a mild  aperient  is  requisite.  These 
effects,  however,  are  applicable  only  to 
invalids,  for  healthy  persons,  who  taste 
the  water  at  the  fountain,  seldom  discover 
any  thing  in  it  but  a degree  of  warmth, 
which  distinguishes  it  from  the  common 
element. 

The  season  for  the  Hotwell  is  generally 
from  the  middle  of  May  to  October ; but 
as  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  water 
continue  the  same  throughout  the  year,  the, 
summer  months  are  preferred  merely  on 
account  of  the  concomitant  benefits  of  air 
and  exercise.. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  that  another 
spring,  nearly  resennbfi»g  the  Hotwell,  has 
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been  discovered  at  Clifton,  which  is  situ- 
ated on  the  summit  of  the  same  hill,  from 
the  bottom  of  which  the  Hotwell  issues. 
The  water  of  Sion  spring,  as  it  is  called,  is 
one  or  two  degrees  colder  than  the  Hot- 
well;  but  in  other  respects  it  sufficiently 
resembles  it  to  be  employed  for  all  similar 
purposes. 

Britannica  herea.  See  Hydrolapa- 
thum. 

British  oil.  A variety  of  the  black 
species  of  petroleum,  to  which  this  name 
has  been  given  as  an  empirical  remedy. 

Broccoli.  Brassica  Italica.  As  an  ar- 
ticle of  diet,  this  may  be  considered  as 
more  delicious  than  cauliflower  and  cab- 
bage. Sound  stomachs  digest  broccoli 
without  any  inconvenience  ; but  in  dyspep- 
tic stomachs,  even  when  combined  with 
pepper,  &c.  it  always  produces  flatulency, 
and  nauseous  eructations. 

Brochos.  ( a snare.)  A bandage. 

Brochthus.  (From  to  Pour*) 

The  throat ; also  a small  kind  of  drinking- 
vessel. 

Brochus.  (B^ojtc?.)  One  with  a promi- 
nent upper-lip,  or  one  with  a full  mouth 
and  prominent  teeth. 

Brodium.  A term  in  pharmacy,  sig- 
nifying the  same  with  jusculum,  broth,  or 
the  liquor  in  which  any  thing  is  boiled. 
Thus  we  sometimes  read  of  Brodium  Salts, 
ior  a decoction  of  salt. 

BROMA.  (From  fyarx a,  to  eat.)  Food 
of  any  kind  that  is  masticated,  and  not 
i drank. 

Broma-theon.  (From  $p<uo-ku,  to  eat.) 
Mushrooms. 

RROMATOLOGY.  ( Bromatologia : 
(from  food,  and  a discourse.) 

A discourse  or  treatise  on  food. 

; Bromelia  ananas.  The  systematic 
i name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the  ananas. 

! See  Ananas. 

Bromelia  karatas.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  from  which  we  obtain 
the  fruit  called  penguin,  which  is  given  in 
the  Spanish  West  Indies  to  cool  and  quench 
thirst  in  fevers,  dysenteries,  &c.  It  grows 
in  a cluster,  there  being  several  of  the  size 
of  one’s  finger  together.  Each  portion  is 
clothed  with  a husk,  containing  a white 
pulpy  substance,  which  is  the  eatable  part ; 
and  if  it  be  not  perfectly  ripe,  its  flavour 
resembles  that  of  the  pine-apple.  The 
juice  of  the  ripe  fruit  is  very  austere,  and  is 
made  use  of  to  acidulate  punch.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  West  Indies  make  a wine 
of  the  penguin,  which  is  very  intoxicating, 
and  has  a good  flavour. 

Bromion.  (From  0^fAog,  the  oat.)  The 
name  of  a plaister,  made  with  oaten  flour, 
mentioned  by  Paulus  /Egineta. 

Bromus  steriltS.  (From  0^antu,  to 
cat.)  The  wild  oat. 

BRONCHIA.  (From  &$oyx?G9  the 
throat.)  See  Trachea. . 


Bronchiales  arterl®.  Bronchial 
arteries.  Branches  of  the  aorta  given  off 
in  the  chest. 

Bronchiales  glandule.  Bronchial 
glands.  Large  blackish  glands,  situated 
about  the  bronchia  and  trachea,  which  se- 
crete blackish  mucus. 

BRONCHOCELE.  (From  the 

windpipe,  and  a tumour,)  Botium, 
Hernia  gutturis.  Guttur  tumidum.  Trachc - 
lopkyma.  Gossum.  Exechebronchos.  Gongro - 
na.  Bocium.  Hernia  bronchialis.  Tracheo- 
cele. Derbyshire  neck.  This  disease  is 
marked  by  a tumour  on  the  fore-part  of  the 
neck,  and  seated  between  the  trachea  and 
skin.  In  general  it  has  been  supposed 
principally  to  occupy  the  thyroid  gland. 
We  are  given  to  understand  that  it  is  a 
very  common  disorder  in  Derbyshire  ; but 
its  occurrence  is  by  no  means  frequent  in 
other  parts  of  Great  Britain,  or  in  Ireland, 
Amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alps,  and 
other  mountainous  countries  bordering 
thereon,  it  is  a disease  very  often  met  with, 
and  is  there  known  by  the  name  of  goitre. 
The  cause  which  gives  rise  to  it,  is  by  no 
means  certain,  and  the  observations  of  dif- 
ferent writers  are  of  very  little  practical  uti- 
lity. Dr.  Saunders  controverts  the  general 
idea  of  the  bronchocele  being  produced  by 
the  use  of  snow  water.  The  swelling  is  at 
first  without  pain,  or  any  evident  fluctua- 
tion, when  the  disease  is  of  long  standing, 
and  the  swelling  considerable,  we  find  it  in 
general  a very  difficult  matter  to  effect  a 
cure  by  medicine,  or  any  external  applica- 
tion ; and  it  might  be  unsafe  to  attempt  its 
removal  with  a knife,  on  account  of  the 
enlarged  state  of  its  arteries,  and  its  vicini- 
ty to  the  carotids  ; but,  in  an  early  stage  of 
the  disease,  by  the  aid  of  medicine  a cure 
may  be  effected. 

Although  some  relief  lias  been  obtained  at 
times,  and  the  disease  probably  somewhat 
retarded  by  external  applications,  such  as 
blisters,  discutient  embrocations,  and  sapo- 
naceous and  mercurial  plaisters,  still  a com- 
plete cure  has  seldom  been  effected  with- 
out an  internal  use  of  medicine  $ and  that 
which  has  always  proved  the  most  effica- 
cious, is  burnt  sponge*  The  form  under 
which  this  is  most  usually  exhibited,  is  that 
of  a lozenge,  Ik.  spongiie  ustrn  3ss.  lnuci- 
lag.  Arab.  gum.  q.  s.  flat  trochiscus.  When 
the  tumour  appears  about  the  age  of  puber- 
ty, and  before  its  structure  has  been  too 
morbidly  deranged,  a pill,  consisting  of  a 
grain  or  two  of  calomel,  must  be  given  for 
three  successive  nights ; and,  on  the  fourth 
morning,  a saline  "purge.  Every  night  af- 
terwards, for  three  weeks,  one  of  the 
troches  should,  when  the  patient  is  in  bed, 
be  put  under  the  tongue*  suffered  to  dissolve 
gradually,  and  the  solution  swallowed. 
The  disgust  at  first  arising  from  this  reme- 
dy soon  wears  off.  The  pills  and  the  purge 
are  to  be  repeated  at  the  end  of  three 
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weeks,  and  the  troches  had  recourse  to  as 
before  ; and  this  plan  is  to  be  pursued 
till  the  tumour  is  entirely  dispersed. 
Some  recommend  the  burnt  sponge  to 
be  administered  in  larger  doses.  Sulplm* 
rated  potash  dissolved  in  water,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  30  grains  to  a quart  daily,  is  a 
remedy  which  has  been  employed  by  Dr. 
Ritchter  with  success,  in  some  cases, 
where  calcined  sponge  failed.  The  natron 
praeparatum  being  the  basis  of  burnt  sponge, 
is  now  frequently  employed  instead  of  it, 
and,  indeed,  it  is  a more  active  medi- 
cine. 

BRONCHQTOMY.  (Bronchotomm : 
from  the  wind-pipe,  and  to 

cut.)  Tracheotomy.  Laryngotomy.  This 
is  an  operation  in  which  an  opening  is 
made,  into  the  larynx,  or  trachea,  either  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a passage  for  the  air 
into  and  out  of  the  lungs,  when  any  disease 
prevents  the  patient  from  breathing  through 
the  mouth  and  nostrils,  or  of  extracting  fo- 
reign bodies,  which  have  accidentally  fallen 
into  the  trachea  ; or,  lastly,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  inflate  the  lungs,  in  eases  of  sudden 
suffocation,  drowning.  Sec.  Its  practicable- 
ness, and  little  danger,  are  founded  on  the 
facility  With  which  certain  wounds  of  the 
wind-pipe,  even  of  the  most  complicated 
kind,  have  been  healed,  without  leaving 
any  ill  effects  whatever,  and  on  the  nature 
of  the  part3  cut,  which  are  not  furnished 
with  any  vessel  of  consequence. 

Bronchos.  (B-foj^ec,  the  wind  pipe.) 
A catarrh  ; a suppression  of  the  voice  from 
a catarrh. 

Bronchus.  (From  t0  P0,,i’-) 

The  wind-pipe.  The  antients  believed  that 
the  solids  were  conveyed  into  the  stomach 
by  the  oesophagus,  and  the  fluids  by  the 
bronchia  ; w hence  its  name. 

Brooklime  Speedwell.  See  Beccabunga. 

Broom,  common.  See  Genista. 

BRUCEA.  (So  named  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  in  honour  of  Mr.  Bruce,  the  tra- 
veller in  Abyssinia,  who  first  brought  the 
seeds  theme  into  England.)  The  name  of 
a genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 

Brucea  antidysenterica.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  plant  from  which  it  was 
supposed  wre  obtained  the  augustura  bark. 
See  Angusturce  cortex. 

Brucea  ferruginea.  This  plant  is 
also  supposed  to  afford  the  angustura  bark. 
See  Angusturce  cortex. 

Bruiseivort.  See  Saponaria. 

Brunella.  See  Prunella. 

Brunner’s  glands.  Brunntri  glan- 
dules. Peyer’s  glands.  The  muciparous 
glands,  situated  between  the  villous  and 
cellular  co*t  of  the  intestinal  canal ; so 
named  after  Brunner,  who  discovered 
them. 

Brunus.  An  erysipelatous  eruption. 

Bruscus.  See  RuscusJ' 

Bruta.  (Arab.)  Instinct.  Savine. 


Brutia.  An  epithet  for  the  most  re- 
sinous kind  of  pitch,  therefore  used  to  make 
the  Oleum  Picinum.  The  Pix  Brutia  was 
so  called  from  Brutia,  a country  in  the  ex- 
treme parts  of  Italy,  where  it  was  produced. 

Brutino.  Turpentine. 

Brutobon.  The  name  of  ail  ointment 
used  by  the  Greeks. 

Brutua.  See  Pareira  brara. 

Bruxaneli.  (Indian.)  A tall  tree  in 
Malabar,  whose  bark  is  diuretic,  according 
to  Ray. 

Bryamus.  (From  £ft%cu,  to  make  a 
noise.)  A peculiar  kind  of  noise,  such  as 
is  made  by  gnashing  or  grating  tbe  teeth  ; 
or,  according  to  some,  a certain  kind  of 


convulsion  affecting  the  lower  jaw,  and 
striking  the  teeth  together,  most  frequently 
observed  in  such  children  as  have  worms. 

BRYONIA.  (From  /%u«,  to  abound, 
from  its  abundance.)  Bryony. 

1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaan  system.  Class,  Dioecia.  Order, 
Syngenesia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  white 
bryony.  Fitts  alba  sylreshis.  Agrostis. 
Ampeios.  Archeostris.  Echetrosis  of  Hip- 
pocrates. Bryonia  aspe.ru . Cedrostis . 
Clulidonium.  Labrusca.  Melothnon. 
Ophroslaphylon.  Psilothrum.  Bryonia 
a'bu  of  Linnaeus: — foiiis  palmatis  utrinque 
calloso-scabris. 

White  bryony,  or  wild  vine,  is  a very 
common  plant  its  woods  and  hedges.  The 
root  has  a very  nauseous  biting  taste, 
and  disagreeable  smell.  Bevgius  states  the 
virtues  of  this  root  to  be  purgative,  hydra- 
gogue,  emmenagogue,  and  diuretic  ; the 
fresh  root  emetic.  This  powerful  and  irri- 
tating cathartic,  though  now  seldom  pre- 
scribed by  physicians,  is  said  to  be  cf  great 
efficacy  in  evacuating  serous  humours,  and 
lias  been  chiefly  employed  in  hydropical 
cases.  Instancesuof  its  good  effects  in  other 
chronic  diseases  are  also  mentioned,  as 


asthma,  mania,  and  epilepsy.  In  small  doses,  % 
it  is  reported  to  operate  as  a diuretic,  a„d  , 


to  be  resolvent  and  deobstruent.  In  powr- 
der,  from  9j.  to  a drachm,  it  proves  strong- 
ly purgative ; and  the  juice,  which  issuer 
spontaneously,  in  doses  of  a spoonful  or 
more,  has  similar  effects,  but  is  more  gen- 
tle in  its  operation.  An  extract  prepared 
by  water,  acts  more  mildly,  and  with 
greater  safety  than  the  root  in  substance, 
given  from  half  a drachm  to  a drachm. 
It  is  said  to  prove  a gentle  purgative,  and 
likewise  to  operate  powerfully  by  urine. 
Of  the  expressed  juice,  a spoonful  acts  vio- 
lently both  upwards  and  downwards  ; but 
cream  cf  tartar  is  said  to  take  off  its  viru- 
lence. Externally,  the  fresh  root  has  been 
employed  in  cataplasms,  as  a resolvent  and 
discutient ; also  in  ischiadic  and  other  rheu- 
matic affections. 

Bryonia  alba.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  white  bryony  plant.  See  Bryonia . 
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BgYONIA  MJECHOACHANA  NIGRICANS. 
A name  given  to  the  jalap  root. 

Bryonia  nigra.  Black  bryony,  or  vine. 
The  Tamus  communis  of  Linnaeus. 

Bryonia  Peruviana.  Jalap. 

Bryony , black.  See  Bryonia  nigra. 

Bryony , white.  See  Bryonia. 

Brythion.  (BguSfov.)  A malagma  so 
called,  and  described  by  Paulus  flEgineta. 

Bryton.  (From  fyua,  to  pour  out.) 
A kind  of  ale,  or  wine,  made  of  barley. 

Bubastecordium.  (From  bubastus  and 
cor , the  heart.)  A name  formerly  given 
to  artemisia,  or  mugwort. 

BUBO.  (From  the  groin ; be- 

cause they  most  frequently  happen  in  that 
part.)  Modern  surgeons  mean,  by  this 
term,  a swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands, 
particularly  of  those  of  the  groin  and  ax- 
illa. The  disease  may  arise  from  the  mere 
irritation  of  some  local  disorder,  when  it 
is  called  sympathetic  bubo ; from  the  ab- 
sorption of  some  irritating  matter,  such  as 
the  venereal  poison  ; or  from  constitution- 
al causes,  as  in  the  pestilential  bubo,  and 
scrophulous  swellings,  of  the  inguinal  aiid 
axillary  glands. 

BUBON.  (From  GovGow,  the  groin,  or 
a tumour  to  which  that  part  is  liable,  and 
which  it  was  supposed  to  cure.)  The  name 
of  a genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnasan  system. 
Class,  Pentandria.  Order,  Digynia. 

Bubon  galbanum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the  offici- 
nal galbanum.  See  Galbanum. 

Bubon  macedonicum.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the 
semen  petroselini  Macedonici  of  the  shops. 
See  Petroselinum  Macedonicum. 

Bubonium.  (From  £y£»v,  the  groin.) 
A name  of  the  golden  starwort ; so  called 
because  it  was  supposed  to  be  efficacious 
in  diseases  of  the  groin. 

BUBONOCELE.  (From  the 

groin,  and  n> jX«,  a tumour.)  Hernia  ingui- 
nalis.  Inguinal  hernia,  or  rupture  of  the 
groin.  A species  of  hernia,  in  which  the 
bowels  protrude,  at  the  abdominal  ring. 
See  Hernia. 

Bucca.  (Heb.)  The  cheek.  The  hol- 
low inner  part  of  the  cheek,  that  is  inflated 
by  the  act  of  blowing. 

Bucca craton.  (From  bucca,  or  bucel- 
la,  that  is,  a morsel  of  bread  sopped  in 
wme,  which  served  in  old  times  for  a 
breakfast.)  Paracelsus  calls  by  the  name 
of  Bucella,  the  carneous  excrescence  of  the 
polypus  in  the  nose,  because  he  supposes  it 
to  be  a portion  of  flesh  parting  from  tlie 
bucca,  and  insinuating  itself  into  the  nose. 

Buccal  glands.  ( Glandulce  buccina- 
les : from  bucca,  the  cheek.)  The  small 
glands  of  the  mouth,  under  the  cheek, 
which  assist  in  secreting  saliva  into  that 
cavity. 

Buccea.  (From  bucca,  the  cheek ; as 
much  as  can  be  obtained  at  one  time  with- 


in the  cheeks.)  A mouthful ; a morsel  3 
a polypus  of  the  nose. 

Buccelaton.  (From  buccella,  a mor- 
sel.) A purging  medicine,  made  up  in  the 
form  of  a loaf ; consisting  of  scammony, 
&c.  put  into  fermented  flour,  and  then 
baked  in  an  oven. 

Bucella.  See  Bucdea. 

Bucellatio.  (From  buccellatus,  cut 
into  small  pieces.)  Bncelatio.  A method 
of  stopping  an  haemorrhage,  by  applying 
small  pieces  of  lint  to  the  vein,  or  artery. 

BUCCINATOR.  ( Musculus  buccinator. 
So  named  from  its  use  in  forcing  the  breath 
to  sound  the  trumpet ; from  fiomavov,  a 
trumpet.)  Retractor  anguli  oris  of  Albi- 
nus,  and  alceolo-maxillaire  of  Dumas.  The 
trumpeter’s  muscle.  The  buccinator  was 
long  thought  to  be  a muscle  of  the  lower 
jaw,  arising  from  the  upper  alveoli,  and  in- 
serted into  the  lower  alveoli,  to  pull  the 
jaw  upwards ; but  its  origin  and  insertion, 
and  the  direction  of  its  fibres,  are  quite  the 
reverse  of  this.  For  this  large  flat  muscle, 
which  forms  in  a manner  the  walls  of  the 
cheek,  arises  chiefly  from  the  coronoid 
process  of  the  lower  jaw-bone,  and  partly 
also  from  the  end  of  the  alveoli,  or  socket 
process  of  the  upper-jaw,  close  by  the 
pterygoid  process  of  the  sphsenoid  bone ; 
it  goes  forward,  with  direct  fibres,  to  be 
implanted  into  the  corner  of  the  mouth  ; 
it  is  thin  and  flat,  covers  in  the  mouth,  and 
forms  the  walls  of  the  cheek,  and  is  perfo- 
rated in  the  middle  of  the  cheek  by  the 
duct  of  the  parotid  gland.  These  are 
its  principal  uses: — it  flattens  the  cheek, 
and  so  assists  in  swallowing  liquids; — it 
turns,  or  helps  to  turn,  the  morsel  in  the 
mouth,  while  chewing,  and  prevents  it 
from  getting  without  the  line  of  the  teeth;— 
in  blowing  wind-instruments,  it  both  re- 
ceives and  expels  the  wind; — it  dilates  like 
a bag,  so  as  to  receive  the  wind  in  the 
cheeks  ; and  it  contracts  upon  the  wind,  so 
as  to  expel  the  wind,  and  to  swell  the 
note.  In  blowing  the  strong  wind-instru- 
ments, we  cannot  blow  from  the  lungs,  for 
it  distresses  the  breathing,  we  reserve  the 
air  in  the  mouth,  which  we  keep  continu- 
ally  full  ; and  from  this  circumstance,  as 
mentioned  above,  it  is  named  buccinator, 
from  blowing  the  trumpet. 

Buccula.  (Dim.  of  bucca, The  cheek.) 
The  fleshy  part  under  the  dun. 

BuCEPHALON,  RED-FRUITED.  The 
plant  so  calied,  is  the  Trophis  Americana  of 
Linnaeus.  Its  fruit  is  a kind  of  rough  red 
berry,  which  is  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Jamaica,  although  its  flavour  is  by  no  means 
pleasant. 

Bugeras.  (From  £y?,  an  ox,  and  ke- 
£«?,  a horn ; so  called  from  the  horn  like 
appearance  of  its  seed.)  Buceros.  Fenu- 
greek seed.  See  Foenumgr cecum. 

Buck  bean.  See  Trifolium  paludosum . 

Buck-thorn.  See  Spina  cervina, 
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Buck-wheat.  The  Polygonum fagopy - 
Yum  of  Linnaeus.  The  grain  of  this  plant 
constitutes  the  principal  food  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Russia,  Germany,  and  Switzer- 
land. 

Buck-wheat,  eastern.  The  Polygo- 
num divaricatum  of  Linnaeus.  The  roots, 
reduced  into  a coarse  meal,  are  the  ordina- 
ry food  of  the  Siberians. 

Bucr anion.  (From  0a?,  an  ox,  and 
k^kvjov,  the  head;  so  called  from  its  sup- 
posed resemblance  to  a calf  s snout.)  The 
antirrhinum,  or  snap-dragon  plant. 

Bucton.  The  hymen,  according  to 
Piraeus. 

Bugantia.  Chilblains. 

Bugle.  See  Prunella. 

Bugloss . See  Buglossum . 

BUGLOSSUM.  (From  0a?,  an  ox,  and 
y\wrra,  a tongue  ; so  called  from  the  shape 
and  roughness  of  its  leaf.)  Buglossa.  Bu- 
glossum angustifolium  majus.  Buglossum 
vulgare  majus.  Buglossum  sativum . Offi- 
cinal bugloss,  or  alkane t.  This  plant,  An- 
chusu  officinalis  of  Linnaeus  :—foliis  lanceo- 
latis  strigosisy  spicis  secundishnbi'icatis,  caly- 
cibus  quinquepartitisy  was  formerly  esteemed 
as  a cordial  in  melancholic  and  hypochon- 
driacal diseases.  It  is  seldom  used  in  mo- 
dem practice,  and  then  only  as  an  aperient 
and  refrigerant. 

Buglossum  sylvestre.  The  stone 
bugloss. 

Bugula.  (A  dim.  of  buglossa.)  See 
Consolida  media. 

BULBOCASTANUM.  (From  0ox£o?, 
a bulb,  and  xaravov,  a chesnut ; so  called 
from  its  bulbous  appearance.)  Agriocasta- 
num.  Nucula  terrcstvis.  Bulbocastancum. 
Bulbocastanum  majus  et  minus.  Earth-nut. 
Hawk  nut.  Kipper-nut,  and  pig-nut.  This 
plant,  the  Bunium  bulbocastanum  of  Linnae- 
us, has  a root  as  large  as  a nutmeg  ; hard, 
tuberous,  and  whitish  ; is  eaten  raw,  or 
roasted.  It  is  sweetish  to  the  taste,  nou- 
rishing, and  supposed  to  be  of  use  against 
Strangury  and  bloody  urine. 

Bulbocavernosus.  ( Bulbocavernosus , 
sc.  musculns:  so  called  from  its  origin  and 
insertion.)  See  Accelerator  urince. 

Bulbonacii.  (Germ.)  The  Lunaria 
rediriva  of  Linnaeus.  Satin  and,  honesty. 
It  is  said,  by  Ray,  to  be  a warm  diuretic. 

Bulbus  esculentus.  Such  bulbous 
roots  as  are  commonly  eaten  are  so  called. 

Bulbus  vomitoRIUS.  Muscari.  Hy- 
acynthus  muscari t of  Linnaeus.  Musk. 
Grape-flower.  Emetic  and  diuretic,  ac- 
cording to  Ray. 

Bulge-water-tree.  The  Gcoffiroya  Jamai- 
censis. 

BULIMIA.  (From  $u,  a particle  of 
excess,  and  *<(uo?,  hunger.)  Bulimiasis. 
Boulimos.  Bulimus.  Bolismos  of  Avicen- 
na. Fames  canina.  Appetitus  caninus . 
Phagedccna.  Adephag  ia.  Bupeina  hjno- 
rexia . Insatiable  hunger,  or  canine  appetite. 


Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  disease  in 
the  class  localesy  and  order  dysorekice ; 
and  distinguishes  three  species.  1.  Buli- 
mia helluonum ; in  which  there  is  no  other 
disorder  of  the  stomach,  than  an  excessive 
craving  of  food.  2.  Bulimia  syncopalis ; 
in  which  there  is  a frequent  desire  of  food, 
and  the  sense  of  hunger  is  preceded  by 
swooning.  3.  Bulimia  emetica,  also  cyno - 
rexia;  in  which  an  extraordinary  appetite 
for  food  is  followed  by  vomiting.  The  real 
causes  of  this  disease  are,  perhaps,  not  pro- 
perly understood.  In  some  cases,  it  has 
been  supposed  to  proceed  from  an  acid  in 
the  stomach,  and  in  others,  from  a super- 
abundance of  acid  in  the  gastric  juice,  and 
from  indigested  sordes,  or  worms.  In  most 
instances,  some  consider  it  as  depending 
more  frequently  on  monstrosity  than  dis- 
ease. An  extraordinary  and  well-attested 
case  of  this  disease,  is  related,  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Jour- 
nal, of  a French  prisoner,  who,  in  one 
day,  consumed  of  raw  cow’s  udder,  4 lbs. 
raw  beef,  10  lbs.  candles,  2 lbs. ; total, 
16  lbs. ; besides  5 bottles  of  porter. 

Bulimia  addephagi.  A voracious 
appetite. 

Bulimia  canina.  A voracious  appe- 
tite, with  subsequent  vomiting. 

Bulimia  carutalgica.  A voracious 
appetite,  with  heartburn. 

Bulimia  convulsorum.  A voracious 
appetite,  with  convulsions. 

Bulimia  emetica.  A voracious  ap» 
petite,  with  vomiting. 

Bulimia  helluonum.  Gluttony. 

Bulimia  esurigio.  Gluttony. 

Bulimia  syncopalis.  A voracious 

appetite,’  with  fainting,  from  hunger. 

Bulimia  vermin osa.  A voracious 

appetite,  from  worms. 

Bulimiasis.  See  Bulimia. 

Bulimus.  See  Bulimia. 

Bulithijm.  (From  0a?,  an  ox,  and  x<9c?, 
a stone.)  A bezoar,  or  stone,  found  in  the 
kidneys,  or  gall,  or  urinary  bladder,  of  an 
ox,  or  cow. 

Bulla.  (A  bubble.)  A clear  vesicle, 
which  arises  from  burns,  or  scfalds ; or 
other  causes. 

Bull  ace.  The  fruit  so  called,  is  the 
produce  of  the  Prunus  insitia  of  Linnauis, 
which  grows  wild  in  our  hedges.  There 
are  two, varieties  of  bullace,  the  red  and  the 
white,  which  are  used  with  the  same  in- 
tentions as.tthe  common  damsons. 

BuLtqsA  febris.  An  epithet  applied 
to  the  veticulaf^fever,  because  the  skin  is 
covered  withdiltle  vesicles,  or  blisters.  See 
Pemphigus.  F •*  . ■ • 

BUNIUM.  (From  0avo?,  a little  hill; 
so  called  from  the  tubefbsity  of  its  root.) 

1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  iu 
the  Linnaean  system,  >Gk&S;  Pentandria. 
Order,  Digynia. 

2.  The  name  of  the  wild  parsley. 
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Bunites  vinum.  (From  buniurn , wild 
parsley.)  A wine  made  of  buniurn  and 
must. 

Bunium.  Bulbocastanum.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  a plant  whose  root  is  called 
the  pig-nut.  See  Bulbocastanum. 

Bunius.  A species  of  turnip. 

Bupeina.  (From  a particle  of  mag- 

nitude, and  vmvct,  hunger.)  A voracious 
appetite. 

Buphagos.  (From  #y,  a particle  of 
excess,  and  to  eat.)  The  name  of 

an  antidote  winch  created  a voracious  ap- 
petite in  Marcellos  Empiricus. 

Buphthalmum.  (From  Bag,  an  ox, 
and  ocp&aXjuog,  an  eye ; so  called  from  its 
flowers,  which  are  supposed  to  resemble  an 
eye.)  The  herb  ox-eye  daisy.  See  Beilis 
major. 

Buphthalmum  creticum.  Pellitory  of 
Spain.  See  Pyrethrum. 

Buphthalmum  Germanicum.  The 
common  ox-eye  daisy. 

Buphthalmum  majus.  Great,  or  ox- 
eye  daisy.  See  Beilis  major. 

Bufhthalmus.  (From/?**?,  an  ox,  and 
o<p9aX/uog,  an  eye  ; so  named  from  its  large 
appearance,  like  an  ox’s  eye.)  Ox-eye. 

1.  Diseased  enlargement  of  the  eye. 

2.  Houseleek. 

BUPLEURUM.  (From  Bo,  large,  and 
•artevgov,  a nb , so  named  from  its  having 
large  rib-like  filaments  upon  its  leaves.) 

1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the 
Bupleuron.  Bupleuroides.  The  herb  hare’s- 
ear.  See  Perfoliata. 

Bupleurum  rotundifolium.  The 
systematic  name  of  the  plant  called  perfo- 
liata, in  the  pharmacopoeias.  See  Perfoli- 
ata. 

Burdock.  See  Bardana . 

Burgundy  pitch.  See  Pix  Burgundica. 

Bur  Ac.  (Arab.)  Borax.  It  also  means 
any  kind  of  salt. 

Buris.  According  to  Avicenna,  a 
scirrhous  hernia,  or  hard  abscess. 

Burnea.  Pitch. 

Burnet  saxifrage.  See  Pimpinella. 

Burning.  Brenning.  An  antient  me- 
dical term,  denoting  an  infectious  disease, 
got  in  the  stews  by  conversing  with  lewd 
women,  and  supposed  to  be  the  same  with 
what  we  now  call  the  venereal  disease. 

Burrhi  spiritus  matricalis.  Bur- 
rhus’s spirit,  for  disorders  of  the  womb. 
A compound  of  myrrh,  olibanum,  amber, 
and  spirit  of  wine. 

Burnt  hartshorn.  See  Cornu  ustum. 

Burnt  sponge.  See  Spongia  usta. 

Bursa.  A bag. 

1.  The  scrotum. 

2.  A herb  called  Thlaspi  bursa  pastoris, 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  seminal  follicles 
to  a triangular  purse. 

BURSALOGY.  (From  @ve<ra}  a bag, 


and  Xoyog,  a discourse.)  The  doctrine  of 
the  bursae  mucosae. 

BURS#!  MUCOS#.  Mucous  bags, 
composed  of  proper  membranes,  containing 
a kind  of  mucous  fat,  formed  by  the  exha- 
ling arteries  of  the  internal  coat.  They 
are  of  different  sizes  and  firmness,  and  are 
connected  by  the  cellular  membrane  Avith 
articular  cavities,  tendons,  ligaments,  or  the 
periosteum.  The  use  of  the  bursae  muco- 
sae is  to  secrete,  and  contain  a substance  to 
lubricate  tendons,  muscles,  and  bones,  in 
order  to  render  their  motion  easy, 

A Table  of  all  the  Bursts  Mucoste. 

In  the  Head. 

1.  A bursa  of  the  superior  oblique  muscle 
of  the  eye,  situated  behind  its  trochlea  in 
the  orbit. 

2.  The  bursa  of  the  digastricus , situated 
in  the  internal  surface  of  its  tendon. 

3.  A bursa  of  the  circumflexus,  or  tensor 
palati,  situated  between  the  hook-like  pro- 
cess of  the  sphaenoid  bone  and  the  tendon 
of  that  muscle. 

4.  A bursa  of  the  sterno-hyoideus  muscle, 
situated  between  the  os  hyoides  and  larynx. 

About  the  Shoulder -joint. 

1 . The  external  acromial , situated  under 
the  acromion,  between  the  coracoid  pro- 
cess, deltoid  muscle,  and  capsular  liga- 
ment. 

2.  The  internal  acromial , situated  above 
the  tendon  of  the  infra-spinatus  and  teres 
major : it  often  communicates  with  the 
former. 

3.  The  coracoid  bursa , situated  near  the 
root  of  the  coracoid  process : it  is  some- 
times double  and  sometimes  triple. 

4.  The  clavicular  bursa , found  where  the 
clavicle  touches  the  coracoid  process. 

5.  The  subclavian  bursa,  between  the 
tendon  of  the  subclavicularis  muscle  and 
the  first  rib. 

6.  The  coraco-brachial , placed  between 
the  common  origin  of  this  muscle  and  the 
biceps,  and  the  capsular  ligament. 

7.  The  bursa  of  the  pectoralis  major , si- 
tuated under  the  head  of  the  humerus,  be- 
tween the  internal  surface  of  the  tendon  of 
that  muscle  and  another  bursa  placed  on 
the  long  head  of  the  biceps. 

8.  An  external  bursa  of  the  teres  major , 
under  the  head  of  the  os  humeri,  between 
it  and  the  tendon  of  the  teres  major. 

9.  An  internal  bursa  of  the  teres  major, 
found  within  the  muscle  where  the  fibres 
of  its  tendon  diverge. 

10.  A bursa  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  be- 
tween the  tendon  of  this  muscle  and  the  os 
humeri. 

11.  The  humero-bicipital  bursa,  in  the 
vagina  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps. 

There  are  other  bursai  mucosae  about 
the  humerus,  but  their  situation  is  un- 
certain. 

Near  the  Elbow-joint. 

1.  The  radio-bicipital , situated  between 
K.  2 
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tlie  tendon  of  the  biceps,  brachialis,  and 
anterior  tubercle  of  the  radius. 

2.  The  cubito-radial,  between  the  tendon 
of  the  biceps,  supinator  brevis,  and  the  li- 
gament common  to  the  radius  and  ulna. 

3.  The  anconeal  bursa,  between  the  ole- 
cranon and  tendon  of  the  anconeus  muscle. 

4.  The  cap  it  ulo -radial  bursa,  between  the 
tendon  common  to  the  extensor  carpi  radi- 
alis  brevis,  and  extensor  communis  digito- 
rum  and  round  head  of  the  radius.  There 
are  occasionally  other  bursae,  but  as  their 
situation  varies,  they  are  omitted. 

About  the  inferior  part  of  the  Fore-arm  and 
Hand. 

On  the  inside  of  the  Wrist  and  Hand. 

1 . A very  large  bursa,  for  the  tendon  of 
the  flexor  pollicis  longus. 

2.  Four  short  bursa:  on  the  fore-part  of 
the  tendons  of  tlie  flexor  sublimis. 

3.  A large  bursa  behind  the  tendon  of 
the  flexor  pollicis  longus,  between  it  and 
the  fore-part  of  the  radius,  capsular  liga- 
ment of  the  wrist  and  os  trapezium. 

4.  A large  bursa  behind  the  tendons  of 
the  flexor  digitorum  profundus,  and  on  the 
fore-part  of  the  end  of  the  radius,  and  fore- 
part of  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  wrist. 
In  some  subjects  it  communicates  with 
the  former. 

5.  An  oblong  bursa  between  the  tendon 
of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  and  os  trape- 
zium. 

6.  A very  small  bursa  between  the  ten- 
don of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  os  pisi- 
form e. 

On  the  back  part  of  the  Wrist  and  Hand. 

7.  A bursa  between  the  tendon  of  the 
abductor  pollicis  longus  and  the  radius. 

8.  A large  bursa  between  the  two  exten- 
sores  carpi  radiales. 

9.  Another  below  it,  common  to  the  ex- 
tensores  carpi  radiales. 

10.  A bursa,  at  the  insertion  of  the  ten- 
don of  the  extensor  carpi  radialis. 

11.  An  oblong  bursa,  for  the  tendon  of 
the  extensor  pollicis  longus,  and  which 
communicate  with  9. 

12.  A bursa , for  the  tendon  of  the  exten- 
sor pollicis  longus,  between  it  and  the  me- 
tacarpal bone  of  the  thumb. 

13.  A bursa  between  the  tendons  of  the 
extensor  of  the  fore,  middle,  and  ringfingers. 

14.  A buisa  for  the  extensors  of  the  lit- 
tle finaer. 

15.  "A  bursa  between  the  tendon  of  the 
ex  tensor  carpi  ulnaris  and  ligament  ot  the 
•wrist. 

There  are  also  bursse  mucosa  between 
the  musculi  lumbricales  and  interossei. 

Near  the  Hip-joint. 

On  the  fore-part  of  the  joint. 

1.  The  ileo-puberal,  situated  between  the 
iliacus  interims,  psoas  magnus,  and  the  cap- 
sular ligament  of  the  head  and  the  femur. 

2.  The  pectineal,  between  the  tendon  of 
the  pectineus  and  the  thigh-bone. 


3.  A small  bursa  of  the  gluteus  medius 
muscle,  situated  between  it  and  the  great 
trochanter,  before  the  insertion  of  the  py- 
riformis. 

4.  A bursa  of  the  gluteus  minimus  mus- 
cle between  its  tendon  and  the  great  tro- 
chanter. 

5.  The  gluteo-fascial,  between  the  glu- 
teus maximus  and  vastus  externus. 

On  the  posterior  part  of  the  Hip-joint. 

6.  The  tubero-ischiatic  bursa,  situated  be- 
tween the  obturator  internus  muscle,  the 
posterior  spine  of  the  ischium,  and  its  tu- 
berosity. 

7.  The  obturatory  bursa , which  is  oblong, 
and  found  between  the  obturator  ipternus 
and  gemini  muscles,  and  the  capsular  liga- 
ment. 

8.  A bursa  of  the  semi-membranosus,  un- 
der its  origin  and  the  long  head  of  the  bi- 
ceps femoris. 

9.  The gluteo-trochanteral  bursa,  situated 
between  the  tendon  of  the  psoas  muscle 
and  the  root  of  the  great  trochanter. 

10.  Two  gluLeo-femoral  bursa , situated 
between  the  tendon  of  the  gluteus  maxi- 
mus and  os  femoris. 

11.  A bursa  of  the  quadratus  femoris , si- 
tuated between  it  and  the  little  trochanter. 

12.  The  iliac  bursa,  situated  between  the 
tendon  of  the  iliacus  internus  and  the  little 
trochanter. 

Near  the  Knee-joint. 

1.  The  supra-genual,  which  adheres  to 
the  tendons  of  tlie  vastus  arjd  cruralis  and 
the  fore-part  of  the  thigh-bone. 

2.  The  infra-genual  bursa,  situated  under 
the  ligament  of  the  patella,  and  often  com- 
municating with  the  above. 

3.  The  anterior  genual,  placed  between 
the  tendon  of  the  sartorius,  gracilis  and 
semitendinosus  and  the  internal  and  lateral 
ligament  of  the  knee. 

4.  The  posterior  genual,  which  is  some- 
times double,  and  is  situated  between  the 
tendons  of  the  semi-membranosus,  the  in- 
ternal head  of  the  gastrocnemius,  the  cap- 
sular ligament,  and  internal  condyle. 

5.  The  popliteal , conspicuous  betvveen 
the  tendon  of  that  muscle,  the  external  con- 
dyle of  the  femur,  the  semilunar  cartilage, 
and  external  condyle  of  the  tibia. 

6.  The  bursa  of  the  biceps  cruris,  between 
the  external  part  of  the  tendon,  the  biceps 
cruris,  and  the  external  lateral  ligament  of 
the  knee. 

In  the  Foot. 

On  the  back,  side , and  hind-part  of  the  Foot . 

1.  A bursa  of  the  tibialis  anticus,  be- 
tween its  tendon,  the  lower  part  of  the  ti- 
bia, and  capsular  ligament  of  the  ankle. 

2.  A bursa  between  the  tendon  of  the 
extensor  pollicis  pedis  longus,  the  tibia  and 
capsular  ligament  of  the  ankle. 

3.  A bursa  of  the  extensor  digitorum  com- 
munis, between  its  tendons,  the  tibia,  and 
ligament  of  the  ankle. 
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4.  A large  bursa , common  to  the  tendons 
©f  the  peronei  muscles.  * 

5.  A bursa  of  the  peroneus  brevis , proper 
to  its  tendon. 

6.  The  calcaneal  bursa,  between  the  ten- 
do  Achillis  and  os  calcis. 

In  the  Sole  of  the  Foot. 

1.  A bursa  for  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus 
longus. 

k.  A bursa  common  to  the  tendon  of  the 
flexor  pollicis  pedis  longus,  and  the  tendon 
of  the  flexor  digitorum  pedis  communis 
longus  profundus. 

3.  A bursa  of  the  tibialis  posticus,  be- 
tween its  tendon,  the  tibia,  and  astragalus. 

4.  Five  burses  for  the  flexor  tendons, 
which  begin  a little  above  the  first-joint  of 
each  toe,  and  extend  to  the  root  of  the 
third  phalanx,  or  insertion  of  the  tendons. 

Bun sams  musculus.  (From  its  re- 
semblance to  a bursa,  or  purse.)  See  Obtu- 
rator externus  et  interims. 

Buselinum.  (From  £»,  great,  and  <rs- 
Tiivov,  parsley.)  A large  species  of  parsley. 

Bussn  SPIRITUS  BE Z OAR D reus.  The 
bezoardic  spirit  of  Bussius,  an  eminent 
physician  at  Dresden.  A distillation  of 
ivory,  sal-ammoniac,  amber,  See. 

Butchersbroom.  See  Ruscus. 

Butiga.  A synonym  for  gutta  rosacea. 

Butino.  Turpentine. 

Butomon.  See  Iris palustris. 

BUTTER.  ( Butyrum : from  Bag,  a 
cow,  and  rvgog,  coagulum,  or  cream.)  A 
concrete  and  soft  substance,  of  a yellow 
colour,  approaching  more  or  less  to  that 
of  gold,  and  of  a mild,  agreeable  taste.  It 
melts  by  a gentle  heat,  and  becomes 
solid  by  cooling.  Fresh  butter  is  nourish- 
ing, and  relaxing,  but  it  readily  becomes 
sour,  and,  in  general,  agrees  with  few 
stomachs.  Rancid  butter  is  one  of  the 
most  unwholesome  and  indigestible  of  all 
foods. 

Butter-bur.  See  Petasites. 

Butter-flower.  See  Ranunculus. 

Butter-milk.  The  thin  and  sour  milk 
which  is  separated  from  the  cream  by 
churning  it  into  butter. 

Butterwort.  See  Pinguicula. 

Butua.  See  Pariera  brava. 

BUTYRUM.  See  Butter. 

Butyrum  antimonii.  See  Murias  an- 
timonii. 

BUXTON  WATERS.  Buxtonienses 
aquee.  Warm  mineral  springs,  which  rise 
in  the  village  of  Buxton,  in  Derbyshire. 
They  have  been  long  celebrated  for  their 
medicinal  properties.  With  respect  to 
sensible  properties,  the  Buxton  water  can- 
not be  distinguished  from  common  spring 
water,  when  heated  to  the  same  tempera- 
ture. Its  temperature  in  the  gentleman’s 
batii,is  invariably  82°,  The  principal  pe- 
culiarity in  the  appearance  of  this  spring, 
is  a large  quantity  of  elastic  vapour,  that 
rises  and  forms  bubbles,  which  pass  through 
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the  water,  and  break  as  soon  as  they  reach 
the  surface.  The  air  of  these  bubbles  was 
ascertained,  by  Dr.  Pearson,  to  consist  of 
azotic  gas,  mixed  with  a small  proportion 
of  atmospheric  airl  Buxton  water  is  fre- 
quently employed,  both  internally  and  ex- 
ternally ; one  of  which  methods  often 
prove  beneficial,  when  the  other  would  be 
injurious ; but,  as  a bath  alone,  its  virtues 
may  not  he  superior  to  those  of  tepid  com- 
mon water.  As  the  temperature  of  82°  is 
several  degrees  below  that  of  the  human 
body  , a slight  shock  of  cold  is  felt  on  the 
first  immersion  into  the  bath  ; but  this  is 
‘almost  immediately  succeeded  by  a plea- 
sing glow  over  the  whole  system.  It  is 
therefore  proper  for  very  delicate  hnd  irri- 
table habits.  The  cases  which  derive 
most  benefit  from  the  external  use  of  Bux- 
ton waters,  are  those  in  which  a loss  of  ac- 
tion, and  sometimes  of  sensation,  affects 
particular  limbs,  in  consequence  of  long 
continued  or  violent  inflammation,  or  ex- 
ternal injury.  Hence  the  chronic  rheuma- 
tism, succeeding  the  acute,  and  where  the 
inflammation  has  been  seated  in  particular 
limbs,  is  often  wonderfully  relieved  by  this 
bath.  The  internal  use  of  the  water  has 
been  found  to  be  of  considerable  service  in 
symptoms  of  defective  digestion,  and  de- 
rangement of  the  alimentary  organs.  A 
judicious  use  of  this  simple  remedy,  will 
often  relieve  the  heartburn,  flatulency, 
and  sickness ; it  will  increase  the  appetite, 
animate  the  spirits,  and  improve  the  health. 
At  first,  however,  it  sometimes  occasions  a 
diarrhaea,  which  is  rather  salutary  than  de- 
trimental ; but  costiveness  is  a more  usual 
effect,  especially  in  sluggish  habits.  It  also 
affords  great  relief  when  taken  internally, 
in  painful  disorders  of  the  bladders  and 
kidneys  ; and  has  likewise  been  recom- 
mended in  cases  of  gout ; but  when  taken 
for  these  complaints,  the  addition  of 
some  aromatic  tincture  is  recommended. 
In  all  cases  of  active  inflammation,  the  use 
of  these  waters  should  be  carefully  avoided, 
on  account  of  their  supposed  heating  pro- 
perties. A full  course  consists  of  two 
glasses,  each  containing  one-third  of  a pint, 
before  breakfast;  which  quantity  should 
be  repeated  between  breakfast  and  dinner. 
In  chronic  cases,  a long  residence  on  the 
spot  is  requisite  to  ensure  the  desired  ef- 
fect. 

BUXUS.  (From  to  become 

hard.)  The  box  tree. 

1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Morioecia.  Or- 
der, Triandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  Buxtis 
sempervirens  of  Linnaeus,  possess  a very 
strong  nauseous,  bitter  taste,  and  aperient 
virtues.  They  are  occasionally  exhibited, 
in  form  of  decoction,  amongst  the  lower 
orders  of  people,  in  cases  of  dropsy  and 
asthma,  and  worms.  As  much  as  will  lay 
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upon  a shilling,  of  the  common  dwarf  box, 
dried  and  pow  dered,  may  be  given  at  bed- 
time, every  night,  to  an  infant. 

Buxus  sempervirens.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  buxus  of  the  pharmaco- 
poeias. See  Buxus. 

Byarus.  A plexus  of  blood-vessels  in 
the  brain. 

Byng.  A Chinese  name  for  green  tea. 

Byrethrum.  ( Beretta , Ital.  or  barette , 
Fr.  a cap.)  Byrethrus.  An  odoriferous 
cap,  filled  with  cephalic  drugs,  for  the  head. 

Byrsa.  (b v£cra,  leather.)  A leather 
skin,  to  spread  plaisters  upon. 


Bysauchen.  (From  0u»,  to  hide,  and 
the  neck.)  Morbid  stiffness  of  the 

neck. 

Byssus.  (Heb.)  A woolly  kind  of 
moss.  Pudendum  muliebre.  A kind  of 
fine  linen. 

Bythos.  (b y0o?,  deep.)  An  epithet 
used  by  Hippocrates  for  the  bottom  of  the 
stomach. 

Byzen.  (From  @v<v,  to  rush  together.) 
In  a heap ; th  rongingly.  Hippocrates  uses 
this  word  to  express  the  hurry  in  which  the 
menses  flow  in  an  excessive  discharge. 


c. 


In  the  Chemical  alphabet,  means 

nitre. 

Caa-apia.  (Indian.)  A Brazil  root, 
which,  chewed,  has  nearly  the  effects  of 
ipecacuanha.  It  is  the  Dorstenia  Brusili- 
ensis  of  Wildenow.  The  Brasilians  cure 
the  wounds  from  poisoned  darts  with  the 
juice  of  this  root,  which  they  pour  into  the 
wound. 

Caa-ataya.  (Indian.)  A bitter  plant 
of  Brazil,  very  powerfully  cathartic  and 
emetic.  It  resembles  the  euphrasia.  Ray. 

Caacica.  (Indian.)  A Brazilian  herb 
applied  in  cataplasms  against  venomous 
bites;  called  also  colubrina  Lusitanica. 
Ray. 

Caaco.  The  name  of  a species  of  sensi- 
tive plant,  whose  root  is  used  by  the  na- 
tives of  America  as  an  antidote  to  several 
poisons. 

Caaetimay.  Senecio  Brasiliensis.  A 
decoction  of  the  plant  thus  called,  is  used 
as  a wash  to  cure  the  itch.  Its  systematic 
name  is  unknown.  Ray. 

Caaghiyuyo.  (Indian.)  Frutex  bac- 
cifer  Brasiliensis.  A shrub  of  Brazil, 
whose  leaves  are  applied  to  ulcers,  as  de- 
siccative. 

Caa-opia.  (Indian.)  Arbuscula  gum- 
mifera  Brasiliensis.  Hypericum  bacciferum 
of  modern  naturalists.  The  name  of  a tree 
in  the  Brasils,  whose  bark  emits  a juice, 
when  wounded,  which,  in  a dried  state, 
resembles  gamboge,  except  that  it  is  ra- 
ther of  a darker  colour. 

Gaapeba.  See  Pareira  brava. 

Caafonga.  (Indian.)  The  Brasilian 
name  for  critlimum ; also  called  Trifolia 
soica.  Crithmum  marinum  non  spinosum. 
Inula  crithmoidcs  of  Linnaeus.  The  leaves 
and  young  stalks  are  pickled  for  the  use  of 
the  table,  they  are  gently  diuretic. 

Caaroea.  (Indian.)  The  name  of  a 
tree,  which  grows  in  the  Brasils.  A de- 
coction of  its  leaves  promotes  perspiration, 
and  is  given  in  the  cute  of  the  venereal 
disease.  Ray. 


Cabalistic  A ars.  Cabala.  Cabula. 
Kabula.  The  cabalistic  art.  It  is  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  word,  signifying  to  re- 
ceive by  tiadition.  It  is  a term  that  hath 
been  antiently  used,  in  a very  mysterious 
sense,  amongst  divines ; and  since,  some 
enthusiastic  philosophers  and  chemists  have 
transplanted  it  into  medicine,  importing  by 
it  somewhat  magical : but  such  unmeaning 
terms  are  now  justly  rejected. 

Caballine  aloes.  See  Aloes. 

Cabbage.  See  Brassica. 

Cabbage-bark  tree.  See  Cortex  Geoffrea 
Jamuicensis. 

Cabbalistic  art.  See  Cabalistica  ars. 

Cabureiba.  Caburiiba.  A name  of 
the  Balsamum  Peruvianvm.  Ray  thinks  it 
is  the  tree  which  affords  that  balsam. 

Cacagoga.  (From  xuhm,  excrement, 
and  ayw,  to  expel.)  Cathartics.  Oint- 
ments which,  being  rubbed  on  the  funda- 
ment, procure  stools,  according  to  Paulus 
iEgineta. 

Cacalia.  (From  xaxov,  bad,  and  Xwv, 
exceedingly  ; because  it  is  mischievous  to 
the  soil  on  which  it  grows.)  Cacamum. 
The  herb  wild  chervil,  or  wild  carraways, 
formerly  said  to  be  pectoral. 

Cacamgtictlano  quiloni.  (Indian.) 
Batatas  peregrina.  The  purging  potatoe. 

Cacamum.  See  Cacalia. 

Cacao.  Cacoa.  Cocoa.  Cacavifera. 
Quahoil.  Cacavata.  The  cocoa  or  cho- 
colate nut  of  Virginia  and  Jamaica. 

Cacapiionia.  (From  xay.os,  bad,  and 
<pcm j,  the  voice.)  Defective  articula- 
tion. 

Cacari.  See  Cacao. 

Cacatoria  febris.  (From  caco , to  go 
to  stool.)  An  epithet  given  by  Sylvius  to 
a kind  of  intermittent  fever,  attended  with 
copious  stools. 

Caccionde.  A sort  of  pill  recom- 
mended by  Baglivi  against  dysenteries ; 
its  basis  is  catechu. 

CACHEXIA.  (From  mhos,  bad,  and 
a habit.)  A bad  habit  of  body,  known 
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by  a depraved  or  vitiated  state  of  the 
solids  and  fluids. 

CACHEXIfE.  A class  of  diseases  in 
Cullen’s  nosology,  embracing  three,  orders, 
viz.  mar  cores,  inturnesceniice,  and  impe- 
tigines. 

Cachexia  uterina.  The  fluor  albus 
is  sometimes  so  called. 

Cachexia  icterica.  The  jaundice, 
or  a disposition  thereto. 

Cachlan.  The  buthatmum  verum. 

Cachlex.  A little  stone,  or  pebble. 
Galen  says,  that  the  eachleces,  heated  in 
the  fire  and  quenched  in  whey,  become 
astringents  and  useful  in  dysenteries'. 

Cachinnatio.  (From  cachinno , to 
laugh  aloud.)  A tendency  to  immoderate 
laughter,  as  in  some  hysteric  and  maniacal 
affections. 

Cachore.  A name  for  catechu. 

Caciios.  (Indian.)  A shrub  which  the 
Indians  use  as  a diuretic,  and  to  expel  con- 
cretions from  the  kidneys. 

CACHUNDE.  A medicine  highly  ce- 
lebrated among  the  Chinese  and  Indians, 
made  of  several  aromatic  ingredients,  per- 
fumes, medicinal  earths,  and  precious 
stones.  They  make  the  whole  into  a stiff 
paste,  and  form  cut  of  it  several  figures, 
according  to  their  fancy,  which  are  dried 
for  use.  These  are  principally  used  in  the 
East  Indies,  but  are  sometimes  brought 
over  to  Portugal.  In  China,  the  principal 
persons  usually  carry  a small  piece  in  their 
mouths,  which  is  a continued  cordial,  aud 
gives  their  breath  a very  sweet  smell.  It 
is  highly  esteemed  as  a medicine  in  nervous 
complaints  ; and  it  is  reckoned  a prolonger 
of  life,  and  a provocative  to  venery ; the 
two  great  intentions  of  most  of  the  medi- 
cines used  in  the  East. 

Cachrys.  Galen  says  it  sometimes 
means  parched  barley.  In  Linnaeus’s  bo- 
tany, it  is  the  name  of  a genus  of  which  he 
enumerates  three  species. 

Cachrys  odontalgica.  A plant,  the 
root  of  which  may  be  substituted  for  that 
of  the  pyrethrum. 

Cachymia.  (k anv/xia.)'  An  imperfect 
metal,  or  an  immature  metalline  ore,  ac- 
cording to  Paracelsus. 

Cacoalexiterium.  (From  nanog,  bad, 
and  aXegilngsM,  to  preserve.)  An  antidote 
to  poison  or  infectious  diseases.  Alexiphar- 
mics. 

Cacocolia.  (From  nanog,  and  noXv, 
bile.)  An  indisposition,  or  disease  of  the 
bile. 

Cacociiylia.  (From  nanog,  bad,  and  nvXn, 
the  chyle.)  Indigestion,  or  depraved  chy- 
lifieation. 

CACOCHYMIA.  (From  Hanoi;,  bad, 
and  juice,  or  humour.)  A diseased 

or  depraved  state  of  the  humours. 

Cacocnemus.  (From  nano;,  bad,  and 
nmfxn,  the  leg.)  Having  a natural  defect 
in  the  tibia. 


Cacocorema.  (From  nano;,  bad,  and 
no^ioo,  to  purge,  or  cleanse.)  A medicine 
which  purges  off  the  violated  humours. 

Cacoh^emon.  (From  nano;,  bad,  and 
beufxuv,  a spirit.)  An  evil  spirit,  or  genius, 
which  was  supposed  to  preside  over  the 
bodies  of  men,  and  afflict  them  with  cer- 
tain disorders.  The  night-mare. 

Cacodia.  (From  nano;,  bad,  and 
to  sme  ll.)  A defect  in  the  sense  of  smelling. 

Cacoetiies.  (From  Kano;,  ill,  and 
a word  which,  when  applied  to  diseases, 
signifies  a quality,  or  a disposition.)  Hip- 
pocrates applied  this  word  to  malignant 
and  difficult  distempers.  Galen,  and  some! 
others,  express  by  it  an  incurable  ulcer, 
that  is  rendered  so  through  the  acrimony 
of  the  humours  flowing  to  it.  Linnaeus 
and  Vcgel  use  this  term  much  in  the  same 
sense  with  Galen,  and  describe  the  ulcer 
as  superficial,  spreading,  weeping,  and 
with  callous  edges. 

Cacopathia.  (From  nano;  bad,  and 
•sraQo g,  affection.)  • An  ill  affection  of  the 
body,  or  part. 

Cacophonia.  (From  nano;,  bad,  and 
the'voice.)  A defect  in  the  organs 
of  speech  : a bad  pronunciation. 

Cacopragia.  (From  nano;,  bad,  and 
•BT^avlcoj  to  perform.)  Diseased  chylo.po.ie- 
tic  viscera. 

Cacorrythmus.  (From  nano;,  bad,  and 
fvQiaog,  order.)  A disordered  pulse. 

Cacosis.  (From  nano;,  bad.)  A bad 
disposition  of  body. 

Cacosttta.  (From  nano ?,  and  o-ihov, 
food.)  An  aversion  to  food,  or  nausea. 

Cacosphyxia.  (From  nanog,  bad,  and 
o-<pu^ig,  pulse.)  A disorder  of  the  pulse. 

Cacostomachus.  (From  nanog,  bad, 
and  g-o/ua^og,  the  stomach.)  A bad  or  dis- 
ordered stomach  ; also  food  which  the  sto- 
mach rejects. 

Cacostomus.  (From  nanog,  bad,  and 
g-»y-a,  a mouth.)  Having  a bad  formed,  or 
disordered  mouth. 

Cacothymia.  (From  ill,  arid  Sv- 
faog,  the  mind.)  Any  vicious  disposition  of 
the  mind  ; or  a diseased  mind. 

Cacotrophia.  (From  nanog,  ill,  and 
t g.o<j»i,  nutriment.)  A vitiated  nourish- 
ment ; a wasting  of  the  body,  through  a 
defect  of  nutrition. 

CACTUS.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
Icosandria.  Order,  Monogynia.  The  melon- 
thistle. 

Cactus  opuntia.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  bearing  the  epithet 
opuntia  in  the  pharmacopoeias.  See  Opimtiu. 

Cagubalus.  (From  nanog,  evil,  and  &ax- 
Xw,  to  cast  out ; so  named  because  it  was 
thought  to  be  efficacious  in  expelling  poi- 
sons.) The  berry-bearing  chickvveed.  See 
Cucubalus. 

Cacule.  The  Arabian  term  for  carda- 
moms. 
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C ACUMEN.  The  top  or  pomt 

CADAVER.  (From  cado,  to  fall ; be- 
cause the  body,  when  deprived  of  life, 
falls  to  the  ground.)  A carcase.  A body 
depiived  of  life. 

Cadmia.  (Heb.)  Cklimia.  Catimia. 
A name  given  to  the  lapis  calaminaris.  See 
Zinc. 

Cadmia  metallic  a.  A name  given, 
by  the  German!?,  to  cobalt. 

Caduca.  (From  cado , to  fall  down.) 
See  Decidua. 

Caducus  morbus.  (From  cado,  to  fall 
down.)  The  epilepsy,  or  falling  sickness. 

CLecitas.  (From  coccus,  blind.)  Blind- 
ness. See  Calico,  and  Amaurosis 

ChECUM.  (From  coccus,  blind.)  The 
caecum,  or  blind  gut ; so  called  from  its  be- 
ing perforated  at  one  end  only.  The  first 
portion  of  the  large  intestines,  placed  in 
the  right  iliac  region,  about  four  fingers’ 
breadth  in  length.  It  is  in  this  intestine 
that  the  ileum  terminates  by  a valve’,  called 
the  valve  of  the  caecum.  The  appendical  a 
cad  vermiformis  is  also  attached  to  it.  See 
Intestines. 

Ceros.  (Kttigoc.)'  Hippocrates,  by  this 
word,  means  the  opportunity  or  moment 
in  which  whatever  is  to  be  effected  should 
be  done. 

CiESARIAN  OPERATION.  (So  called 
because  Julius  Caesar  is  said  to  have  been 
extracted  in  this  manner.)  Hysterotomia. 
Bysterotomatocia.  The  operation  for  ex- 
tracting the  foetus  from  the  uterus,  by  di- 
viding the  integuments  of  the  abdomen 
and  the  uterus. 

There  are  three  cases  in  which  this  ope- 
ration may  be  necessary. — A.  When  the 
foetus  is  perceived  fo  be  alive,  and  the  mo- 
ther dies,  either  in  labour  or  in  tire  last 
two  months.  u2.  When  the  foetus  is'dead, 
but  cannot  be  delivered  in  the  usual  way, 
from  the  deformity  of  the  mother,  or  the 
disproportionate  size  pf  the  child.  3. 
When  both  the  mother  and  the  child  are 
living,  but  delivery  cannot  take  place,  from 
the  same  causes  as  in  the  second  instance. 
Both  tiie  mother  and  the  child,  if  accounts 
can  be  credited,  have  often  lived  after  the 
Caesarian  operation,  and  the  mother  even 
borne  children  afterwards.  Keister  gives 
a relation  of  such  success,  in  his  Institutes 
of  Surgery,  and  others.  In  England,  the 
Caesarian  operation  has  almost  always  faded, 
Mr.  James  Barlow,  of  Chorley,  Lanca- 
shire, succeeded,  however,  in  taking  a 
foetus  out  of  the  uterus  by  this  bold  pro- 
ceeding, and  the  mother  was  perfectly  re- 
stored to  health. 

C.esares.  Ccesones.  Children  who  are 
brought  into  the  world  by  the  Caesarian 
operation. 

Cetchu.  See  Catechu. 

Caf.  (Arab.)  Cafa.  Caffa.  A name 
given  by  the  Arabians  to  camphire. 

Cagastrum.  A babarous  term  used  by 


Paracelsus,  to  express  the  morbific  matter 
which  generates  diseases. 

Cajan.  Cay  an.  The  Phaseolus  creticus  of 
Linnaeus.  A decoction  of  the  leaves  restrains 
the  haemorrhoids  when  excessive.  Ray. 

CAJEPUT  OIL.  Oleum  cajeputce. 
Oleum  Wittnebianum.  Oleum  volatile  me - 
laleucce.  Oleum  cajeput.  The  tree  which 
affords  this  oil,  by  distillation  of  its  leaves, 
was  supposed  to  be  the  Melaleuca  leucaden- 
dron  of  Linnaeus,  but  it  appears  from  the 
specimens  of  the  tree  producing  the  true 
oil,  sent  home  from  India,  by  Mr.  Chris- 
topher Smith,  that  it  is  another  species 
which  is  therefore  named  Melaleuca  ca- 
jupiti.  Thunberg  says  cajeput  oil  has 
the  appearance  of  inflammable  spirit,  is 
of  a green  colour,  aud  so  completely 
volatile,  that  it  evaporates  entirely,  lea- 
ving no  residuum  ; its  odour  is  of  the  cam- 
phoraceous  kind,  with  a terebinthinate 
admixture.  Goetz  says  it  is  limpid,  or  ra- 
ther yellowish.  It  is  a very  powerful  me- 
dicine, and  in  high  esteem  in  India  and 
Germany,  in  the  character  of  a general  re- 
medy in  chronic  and  painful  diseases  : it  is 
used  for  the  same  purposes  for  which  we 
employ  the  officinal  aethers,  to  which  it 
seems  to  have  a considerable  affinity  ; the 
cajeput,  however,  is  more  potent  and  pun- 
gent ; taken  into  the  stomach,  in  the  dose 
of  five  or  six  drops,  it  heats  and  stimulates 
the  whole  system,  proving,  at  tire  same 
time,  a very  certain  diaphoretic,  by  which 
probably  the  good  effects,  it  is  said  to  have 
in  dropsies  and  intermittent  fevers,  are  to 
be  explained.  For  its  efficacy  in  various 
convulsive  and  spasmodic  complaints,  it  is 
highly  esteemed.  It  has  also  been  used 
both  internally  and  externally,  with  much 
advantage,  in  several  other  obstinate  dis- 
orders; as  palsies,  hypochondriacal  and 
hysterical  affections,  deafness,  defective 
vision,  tooth-ache,  gout,  rheumatism,  &c. 
The  dose  is  from  two  to  six,  or  even  twelve 
drops. 

Calaea.  The  Indian  mastich-tree.  Cato - 
phyllum  inophyllum  of  Linnaeus,  a native 
of  America,  accounted  vulnerary,  resol- 
vent, and  anodyne. 

CALAGUALiE  radix.  Calagueloc  radix. 
The  root  so  called  is  knotty,  and  some- 
what like  that  of  the  polypody  tribe.  It 
has  been  exhibited  internally  at  Rome, 
with  success,  in  dropsy ; and  it  is  said  to 
be  efficacious  in  pleurisy,  contusions,  ab- 
scesses, &c.  It  was  first  used  in  America, 
where  it  is  obtained  ; and  Italian  physi- 
cians have  since  written  concerning  it,  in 
terms  of  approbation. 

Calamagrostis.  (From  a 

reed,  and  ay^rm,  a sort  of  grass.)  Sheer 
grass.  Reed  grass. 

Calambac.  (Indian.)  The  agallochum, 
or  aromatic  aloe. 

Calamacorus.  Indian  reed. 
Calamedon.  (From  Huhapos,  a reed  ) 
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A sort  of  fracture  which  runs  along  the 
hone,  in  a straight  line,  like  a reed,  but  is 
lunated  in  the  extremity. 

C A LAMINA  PRvEPARATA.  Pre- 
pared calamine.  Burn  the  calamine,  and 
reduce  it  to  powder  ; then  let  it  be  brought 
into  the  state  of  a very  fine  powder,  in  the 
same  manner  that  chalk  is  directed  to  be 
prepared.  See  Calamine. 

CALAMINE.  (From  calamus,  a reed  ; 
so  called  from  its  reed-like  appearance.) 
Cadmia.  Calhmia.  Cadmia  lapidosa  ccrosa. 
Cadmia  fossilis.  Calamina.  Lapis  calami - 
naris.  An  ore  of  zinc.  A sort  of  stone,  or 
mineral,  containing  zinc  and  carbonic  acid, 
united  with  a portion  of  iron,  and  some- 
times other  substances.  It  is  very  heavy, 
moderately  hard  and  brittle,  of  a gray, 
yellowish,  red,  or  blackish  brown;  found 
in  quarries  of  considerable  extent,  in  seve- 
ral parts  of  Europe,  and  particularly  in 
this  country,  in  Derbyshire,  Gloucester- 
shire, Nottinghamshire,  and  Somersetshire ; 
as  also  in  Wales.  The  calamine  of  En- 
gland is,  by  the  best  judges,  allowed  to  be 
superior  in  quality  to  that  of  most  other 
countries.  It  seldom  lies  very  deep,  be- 
ing chiefly  found  in  clayey  grounds,  near 
the  surface.  In  some  places  it  is  mixed 
with  lead  ores.  This  mineral,  or  semimetal, 
is  an  article  in  the  materia  medica ; but, 
before  it  comes  to  the  shops,  it  is  usually 
roasted,  or  calcined,  to  separate  some  ar- 
senical or  sulphureous  particles  which,  in 
its  crude  state,  it  is  supposed  to  contain, 
and  in  order  to  render  it  more  easily  re- 
ducible into  a fine  powder.  In  this  state, 
it  is  employed  in  collyria,  for  weak  eyes, 
i for  promoting  the  cicatrization  of  ulcers, 

| and  healing  excoriations  of  the  skin.  It  is 
the  basis  of  an  officinal  cerate,  called  Cera- 
tum  calaminae,  by  the  London  College, 
formerly  called  ceratum  lapidis  calaminaris, 
ceratum  epuloticum ; and  ceratum  car- 
bonis  zinci  impuri  by  the  Edinburgh 
College.  These  compositions  form  the 
cerate  which  Turner  strongly  recommends 
for  healing  ulcerations  and  excoriations, 
and  which  have  been  popularly  distinguish- 
ed by  his  name.  The  collyria  in  which  the 
prepared  calamine  has  been  employed, 
have  consisted  simply  of  that  substance 
added  to  rose-water,  or  elder-flower 
water. 

Calamint,  common.  See  Calamintha. 

Calamint , mountain.  See  Calamintha  mag- 
no  fiore. 

CALAMINTHA.  (From  x«Xoc,  beau- 
tiful, or  na\a,fxog,  a reed,  and  fxivBr,  mint.) 
Common  calamint.  Calamintha  montana. 
Calamintha  vulgaris.  Calamintha  officina- 
rum.  Melissa  calamintha  of  Linnaeus : — 
pedunculis  axiftaribus,  dichotomis , longitu- 
dine  foliorum.  This  plant  smells  strongly, 
like  wild  mint,  though  more  agreeable ; 
and  is  often  used  by  the  common  people, 
in  form  of  tga,  against  weakness  of  the 


stomach,  flatulent  colic,  uterine  ©hstruc- 1 
tions,  hysteria,  &c. 

Calamintha  Anglica.  Field  oaia- 
mint.  Spotted  calamint.  Calamintha  pit - 
legii  odore.  Nepeta  agrestis.  It  is  the  Me- 
lissa nepeta  of  Linnaeus.  It  was  formerly 
used  as  an  aromatic. 

Calamintha  humilior.  The  ground  ivy. 

Calamintha  magno  flore.  Cala- 
mintha montana.  Mountain  calamint.  This 
plant,  Melissa  grandijlora  of  Linnaeus,  has 
a moderately  pungent  taste,  and  a more 
agreeable  aromatic  smell  than  the  common 
calamint,  and  appears  to  be  more  eligible 
as  a stomachic. 

Calamintha  Montana.  See  Cala- 
mintka. 

CALAMUS.  A word  of  Arabian  deri- 
vation. 

1 . A general  name  denoting  the  stalk  of 
any  plant. 

2.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Hexandria.  Or- 
der, Monogynia. 

CALAMUS  AROMATICUS.  (From 
kalam,  Arab.)  Acorns  vents.  Calamus 
odoratus.  Calamus  vulgaris.  Diringa . 

Jacerantatinga.  Typha  aromatica.  C'taxa 
rugosa.  Sweet-flag,  or  acorns.  Acorns  ca- 
lamus scapi  mucrone  longissimo  foliaceo  of 
Linnams.  The  root  of  this  plant  has  been 
long  employed  medicinally.  It  has  a mo- 
derately strong  aromatic  smell,  and  a 
warm,  pungent,  bitterish  taste;  and  is 
deemed  useful  as  a warm  stomachic.  Pow- 
dered, and  mixed  with  some  absorbent,  it 
forms  a useful  and  pleasant  dentifrice. 

Calamus  aromaticls  Asiatic  us-  The 
Acorns  calamus  of  Linnaeus. 

Calamus  odoratus.  See  Calamus  aro - 
maticus. 

Calamus  rotang.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  from  which  we  obtain 
the  Dragon’s  blood.  See  Sanguis  draconis. 

CALAMUS  SCRIPTORIUS.  A kind 
of  canal  at  the  bottom  of  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle of  the  brain,  so  called  from  its  re- 
semblance to  a writing  pen. 

Calamus  vulgaris.  See  Calamus  aro- 
maticus. 

CALATHIANA.  (From  na.Xa.Bog,  a twig 
basket ; so  called  from  the  shape  of  its 
flowers.)  The  herb  marsh-gentian,  or  Geu- 
tiana  pneumonanthe  of  Linnmus. 

Calbianum.  The  name  of  a piaister  in 
Myrepsus. 

Calcadinum.  Vitriol. 

Calcadis.  An  Arabian  name  for  white 
vitriol  and  alkali. 

CALCANEUM.  (From  calx,  the  heel.) 
Calcar  pterna.  Os  calcis.  The  largest 
bone  of  the  tarsus,  which  forms  the  heel. 
It  is  situated  posteriorly  under  the  astra- 
galus, is  very  regular,  and  divided  into  a 
body  and  processes.  It  has  a large  tubero- 
sity or  knob,  projecting  behind  to  form 
the  heek  A sinuous  cavity , at  its  fore  part 
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which  in  the  fiesh  subject  is  filled  with 
fht,  and  gives  origin  to  several  ligaments. 
Two  prominences , at  the  inner  and  fore  part 
of  the  bone,  with  a pit  between  them,  for 
the  articulation  of  the  under  and  fore  part 
of  the  astragulus.  A depression , in  the 
external  surface  of  the  bone  near  its  fore- 
part, where  the  tendon  of  the  peronaeus 
iongiis  runs.  A large  cavity , at  the  inner 
side  of  the  bone,  for  lodging  the  long  flexors 
of  the  toes,  together  with  the  vessels  and 
serves  of  the  sole.  There  are  two  pro- 
minences, at  the  under  and  back  part  of 
this  bone,  that  give  origin  to  the  aponeu- 
rosis anti  several  muscles  of  the  sole. 
The  anterior  surface  of  the  os  calcis  is 
concave,  for  its  articulation  with  the  os 
cuboides,  and  it  is  articulated  to  the  as- 
tragulus by  ligaments. 

Calcanthum.  (From  brass, and 

a flower ; i.  e.  flowers  of  brass.)  Cal - 
eantkos.  Copperas.  Vitriol. 

Calcar.  (From  calx , the  heel;  also 
from  caleo,  to  heat.)  The  heel-bone  ; also 
the  furnace  of  a laboratory. 

Calcareous  earth . See  Calx. 

Calcaris  flos.  The  larkspur. 

Calcarius  lapis.  Limestone. 

Calcatar.  A name  for  vitriol. 

Calcaton.  White  arsenic.  Troches 
of  arsenic. 

Calcatrippa.  See  Consolida  media. 

Calcena.  Calcenonius.  Calcetus . Pa- 
racelsus uses  these  words  to  express  the 
fartarous  matter  in  the  blood  ; or  that  the 
blood  is  impregnated  with  tartarous  prin- 
ciples. 

Calces,  metallic.  Metals  which  have 
undergone  the  process  of  calcination,  or 
combustion  ; or  any  other  equivalent  ope- 
ration. 

Calceum  equinum.  (From  calceus, 
a shoe,  and  equus,  a horse ; so  called  from 
the  figure  of  its  leaf.)  The  herb  tussiiago, 
or  colt’s  foot. 

Calchitheos.  (From  xaXp^oy,  purple.) 
Verdigrise. 

Calchoides.  (From  x a chalk- 
stone,  and  ados,  form.)  Calchoideu  ossi- 
arfu.  A name  of  the  cuneiform  bones. 

Calcidicium.  The  name  of  a medicine 
in  which  arsenic  is  an  ingredient. 

Calcifraga.  (From  calx,  a stone,  and 
frango , to  break  ; so  named  from  its  sup- 
posed property  of  breaking  the  human 
calculus.)  Breakstone.  The  herb  spleen- 
wort,  or  seolopendrium,  in  Scvibonius 
JL'trgus. 

CALCINATION.  Oxydation.  The 
fixed  residues  of  such  matters  as  have  un- 
dergone combustion  are  called  cinders,  in 
common  language,  and  calces,  but  now  more 
commonly  oxides,  by  chemists ; and  the 
operation,  when  considered  with  regard  to 
these  residues,  is  termed  calcination.  In  this 
general  way,  it  has  likewise  been  applied 
to  bodies  not  really  combustible,  but  only 
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deprived  of  some  of  their  principles  by 
heat.  Thus  we  hear  of  the  calcination  of 
chalk,  to  convert  it  into  lime  by  driving  off 
its  carbonic  acid  and  watef;  of  gypsum,  or 
plaster  stone,  of  alum,  of  borax,  and  other 
saline  bodies,  by  which  they  are  deprived 
of  their  water  of  crystallization  ; of  bones 
which  lose  their  volatile  parts  by  this 
treatment,  and  of  various  other  bodies. 

Calcinatum.  Cinificatum.  Terms  ap- 
plicable to  calcined  substances. 

Calcinatum  majus.  It  is  whatsoever 
is  dulcified  by  the  chemical  art,  which  was 
not  so  by  nature  ; such  as  dulcified  mercu- 
ry, lead,  and  the  like  substances,  which  are 
very  speedily  consolidated. 

Calcinatum  majus  Poterit.  Mer- 
cury dissolved  in  aqua  fortis,  and  preci- 
pitated with  salt  water.  Poterius  used  it 
in  the  cure  of  ulcers. 

Calcinatum  minus.  Any  thing  which 
is  sweet  by  nature,  and  speedily  cures,  as 
sugar,  manna,  tamarinds,  &c. 

Calcinonia.  -See  Calcena. 

Calcis  aqua.  See  Liquor  calcis. 

Calcis  vivi  flores.  The  pellicle  on 
lime  water. 

Calcis  os.  See  Calcaneum . 

Calcitari.  Alkaline  salt. 

Calcitea.  Vitriol. 

Calciteosa.  Litharge. 

Calcithos.  Verdigrise. 

Calcitrapa.  Carduus  stellatus<  Jacea 
ramocissima,  stellata,  rupina.  Common 

star- thistle.  Star-knapweed.  The  plant 

thus  called  in  the  pharmacopoeias,  is  the 
Centaurea  calcitrapa  of  Linnaeus  : — cahjcibus 
subduplicato-spinosis,  sessilibus  ; foliis  pin - 
natijidis , linearihus  dentutis  ; caule  piloso  ; 
every  part  of  which  is  bitter.  The  juice, 
or  extract,  or  infusion,  are  said  to  cure  in- 
termittents,  and  the  bark  of  the  root,  and 
the  seeds,  have  been  recommended  in  ne- 
phritic disorders,  and  in  suppression  of 
urine.  It  scarcely  differs,  in  its  effects, 
from  other  bitteis,  and  is  now  little  used. 

Calcitrapa  officinalis.  Carduus 
stellatus  lutea.  Carduus  soUtiiialis.  Jacea 
stellata.  Jacea  lutea  capite  sjrinosa  minori. 
Leucanthe  vetcrum.  St.  Barnaby’s  thistle. 
The  Centaurea  solstitialis  of  Linnaeus.  It 
is  commended  as  an  anticteric,  anti-cachec- 
tic, and  lithon  trip  tic,  but  is,  in  reality,  only 
a weak  tonie. 

Calcitrea.  Vitriol. 

Calcoibea  ossicula.  The  cuneiform 
bones. 

Calcotar.  Vitriol. 

Calculifragus.  (From  calculus,  a 
stone,  mid  frango,  to  break.)  Having  the 
power  to  break  calculi,  or  stones  in  the 
human  body. 

1.  A synonym  of  lithon  triptic.  See  Lt- 
thontriptics . 

2.  A name  sometimes  applied  to  scolo- 
pendrium,  or  the  pimpernel,  from  its  sup- 
posed virtue. 
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CALCULUS.  (Dim.  of  calx , a lime- 
stone.) Calculus  liumanus.  Bezoar  mi- 
crocosmicum.  Gravel.  Stone.  In  En- 
glish we  understand  by  gravel , small  sand- 
like concretions,  or  stones,  which  pass  from 
the  kidneys  through  the  ureters  in  a few 
days ; and  by  stone,  a calculous  concretion 
in  the  kidneys,  or  bladder,  of  too  large  a 
size  to  pass,  without  great  difficulty.  Si- 
milar concretions  are  found  occasionally  in 
other  cavities,  or  passages.  When  a dis- 
position to  form  minute  calculi  or  gravel 
exists,  we  often  find  nephritic  paroxysms, 
as  they  are  called,  (see  Nephritis,)  which 
consist  of  pain  in  the  back,  shooting  down 
through  the  pelvis  to  the  thighs ; sometimes 
a numbness  in  one  leg, and  a retraction  of  ei- 
ther testicle  in  men,  symptoms  arising  from 
the  irritation  of  a stone  passing  through  the 
uretera,  as  these  cross  the  spermatic  cord, 
on  the  nerves  passing  to  the  lower  extre- 
mities. These  pains,  often  violent,  are 
terminated  by  the  painful  discharge  of  small 
stones  through  the  urethra,  and  the  patient 
is  for  a time  easy.  What,  however,  is 
meant  by  the  stone  is  a more  serious  and 
violent  disease.  It  is  singular  that  these 
discharges  of  small  gravel  do  not  usually 
terminate  in  stone.  Many  have  experienced 
them  during  a long  life,  without  any  more 
serious  inconvenience  : while  the  latter  is  a 
disease  chiefly  of  the  young,  and  depending 
on  circumstances  not  easily  explained. 
If  the  stone  attacks  persons  more  advanced 
in  age,  it  is  often  the  consequence  of  pa- 
roxysms of  gout,  long  protracted,  and  ter- 
minating imperfectly. 

When  once  a stone  has  acquired  a mo- 
derate size,  it  usually  occasions  the  follow- 
ing symptoms  : — frequent  inclination  to 
make  water,  excessive  pain  in  voiding  it 
drop  by  drop,  and  sometimes  a sudden 
stoppage  of  it,  if  discharged  in  a stream  ; 
after  making  water,  great  torture  in  the 
glans  penis,  which  lasts  one,  two,  or  three 
minutes  ; and,  in  most  constitutions,  the 
violent  straining  makes  the  rectum  con- 
tract and  expel  its  excrements  ; or,  if  it  be 
empty,  occasions  a tenesmus,  which  is 
sometimes  accompanied  with  a prolapsus 
ani.  The  urine  is  often  tinctured  with 
blood,  from  a rupture  of  the  vessels,  and 
sometimes  pure  blood  itself  is  discharged. 
Sometimes  the  urine  is  very  clear,  but  fre- 
quently there  are  great  quantities  of  slimy 
sediment  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
which  is  only  a preternatural  separation  of 
the  mucilage  of  the  bladder,  but  has  often 
been  mistaken  for  pus.  The  stone  is  a dis- 
ease to  which  both  sexes  and  all  ages 
are  liable  ; and  calculi  have  even  been 
found  in  the  bladders  of  very  young  chil- 
dren, nay  of  infants  only  six  months  old. 

Women  seem  less  subject  to  this  com- 
plaint than  men,  either  owing  to  constitu- 
tional causes,  or  to  the  capaciousness,  short- 
ness, and  straightness  of  their  urethrae,  al- 


lowing the  calculi  to  be  discharged  while 
small,  together  with  the  urine. 

Chemical  analysis  of  urinary  calculi. 

It  is  only  since  the  time  of  Scheele  that 
we  have  become  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  urinary  calculi,  this  subject  having  been 
quite  in  the  dark  before  that  great  chemist 
discovered,  in  the  year  1776,  a peculiar  acid 
(the  lithic  acid)  in  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  found  them  to  contain  no  lime,  a circum- 
stance which  was  soon  after  confirmed  by 
the  experiments  of  Bergman.  From  this 
period,  the  chemists  bestowed  a particular 
attention  upon  the  examination  of  urinary 
concrements,  as  appears  from  the  writings 
of  Dobson,  Percival,  Falconer,  Achard, 
Hartenkeit,  Tychsen,  Link,  Titius,  Wal- 
ther,  Gartner,  Brugnatelli,  Pearson,  and 
several  others,  some  of  whom  confirmed 
the  discovery  of  Scheele,  while  others  con- 
tradicted, and  others  enlarged  it. 

But  we  are  particularly  indebted  to 
Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  who,  since  1786, 
had  turned  their  attention  on  this  subject, 
for  having  made  many  experiments,  bv 
which  great  light  is  thrown  on  the  nature  of 
urinary  concrements.  The  following  are 
the  interesting  results  of  their  chemical  in- 
quiries. 

The  Seat  and  Physical  Properties  of  Urinary 
Calculi. 

Calculi  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
urinary  system,  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney, 
in  the  ureters,  in  the  bladder  and  urethra  ; 
but  as  they,  for  the  most  part,  originate  in  the 
kidney,  the  calculi  renales  make  the  nucleus 
of  the  greatest  number  of  urinary  stones.  The 
calculi  renales  differ  greatly  with  respect  to 
their  external  qualities  ; for  the  most  part, 
however,  they  consist  of  small,  concrete, 
roundish,  smooth,  glossy,  and  crystalline 
bodies,  of  a red-yellow  colour,  like  that  of 
wood,  and  so  hard  as  to  admit  of  polishing. 
On  account  of  their  minuteness,  they  easily 
pass  through  the  urinary  passages  in  form  of 
grave],  which  being  sometimes  of  a rough 
surface,  cause  several  complaints  on  their 
passage.  But  in  some  instances  they  are  of 
too  great  a size  to  be  able  to  pass  along 
the  ureters;  in  which  case  they  increase 
in  the  kidneys,  sometimes  to  a great 
size.  Calculi  renales  of  this  kind  are 
generally  of  a brown,  dark  red,  or  black 
colour,  and  surrounded  with  several  strata 
of  coagulated  blood  and  pus;  they  have 
also  been  observed  of  a yellow,  reddish,  and 
lighter  colour  ; and  some  consisting  of  an 
homogeneous  stony  mass  : but  white  or  grey 
calculi  renales  are  very  rarely  to  be  met 
with.  Amongst  the  great  number  that 
were  examined  , one  or  two  only  were  found 
of  a grey  or  blackish  colour,  and  a com- 
position similar  to  those  which  generally 
bear  the  name  of  mulberry-like  stones. 

The  stones  in  the  ureters,  which,  on  pas- 
sing into  the  ureters,  are  prevented  by  their 
size  from  descending  into  the  bladder, 
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frequently  increase  very  much  ; they,  how- 
ever, rarely  occur, ; their  colour  is  white, 
and  they  consist  of  phosphat  of  lime. 

The  stones  in  the  bladder  are  the  most 
frequent  in  inary  concrements  that  have 
been  principally  examined ; they  draw  their 
first  origin  from  the  kidneys,  whence  they 
descend  into  the  bladder,  where  they  in- 
crease ; or  they  immediately  originate  and 
increase  in  the  bladder  ; or  they  arise  from 
a foreign  body  that  by  chance  has  got  into 
the  bladder,  which  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pens, particularly  in  th  female  sex.  Con- 
cretions of  this  kind  i iffer  greatly  in  their 
respective  physical  qualities  and  external 
form,  which,  however,  is  generally  spheri- 
cal, oval,  or  compressed  on  both  sides; 
and  sometimes,  when  there  are  several 
stones  in  the  bladder,  they  have  a poly- 
edrous'  or  cubical  form;  their  extremities 
are  frequently  pointed  or  roundish,  but 
they  are  very  seldom  found  cylindrical,  and 
more  rarely  with  cylinders  at  their  ends. 

There  is  a great  variety  in  the  size  of 
the  calculi,  and  likewise  in  their  colour, 
which  is  materially  different,  according  to 
their  respective  nature  and  composition. 
They  occur,  1.  of  a yellowish  colour,  ap- 
proaching nearly  to  red,  or  brown ; such 
stones  consist  of  lithie  acid.  2.  Grey,  or 
more  or  less  white ; these  stones  always 
contain  phosphats  of  earths.  3.  Dark  grev, 
or  blackish  ; stones  of  this  colour  have 
oxalats  of  earths.  Many  stones  shew  brown 
or  grey  spots,  on  a yellow  or  white  ground, 
generally  raised  on  the  surface,  and  con- 
sisting of  oxalat  of  lime,  which  is  enclosed 
in  lithie  acid,  when  the  ground-colour  of 
the  stone  is  of  a wood  colour,  or  in  phosphat 
of  lime,  when  it  is  white.  These  spots  are, 
in  general,  only  to  be  observed  in  the  middle 
of  the  stone,  or  at  one  of  its  extremities. 

All  that  is  here  stated,  is  the  result  of 
observations  on  more  than  600  calculi  ; 
and  different  other  colours,  that  are  said  to 
have  been  observed,  either  arise  from  he- 
terogeneous substances,  or  are  merely  va- 
riations of  the  above  colours.  Their  surface 
is  smooth  and  polished  in  some,  in  others 
only  smooth,  and  in  others  uneven,  and 
covered  with  rough  or  smooth  corpuscles, 
which  are  always  of  a yellow  colour ; in 
some,  the  surface  is  partly  smooth  and 
partly  rough.  The  white  ones  are  fre- 
quently even  and  smooth,  half  transparent, 
and  covered  with  shining  crystals,  that  ge- 
nerally indicate  phosphat  of  ammonia  with 
talc;  or  they  are  faint,  and  consist  of  mi- 
nute grains ; or  rough,  in  which  case  they 
consist  of  phosphat  of  lime.  The  brown 
and  dark  grey  stones  are,  from  their  si- 
milarity to  mulberries,  called  mulberry- 
stones,  and  being  frequently  very  rugged, 
they  cause  the  most  pain  of  all. 

On  examining  the  specific  weight  of  uri- 
nary calculi  in  more  than  500  specimens, 
it  was  found  to  be,  in  the  lightest,  1213:1000, 


in  the  heaviest,  as  1976:1000.  Their  smell 
is  partly  strong,  like  urine  or  ammonia, 
partly  insipid,  and  terreous ; especially, 
the  white  ones,  which  are  like  sawed  ivory, 
or  rasped  bone. 

The  internal  texture  of  calculi  is  but 
seldom  guessed  from  tlieir  external  appear- 
ance, particularly  when  they  exceed  the 
size  of  a pigeon’s  egg.  On  breaking  them, 
they  generally  separate  into  two  or  three 
strata,  more  or  less  thick  and  even,  which 
prove  that  they  are  formed  by  different 
precipitations,  at  different  times.  In  the 
middle,  a nucleus  is  generally  seen,  of  the 
same  mass  as  the  rest.  When  the  place  they 
are  broken  at  is  finely  streaked,  and  of  a 
yellow  or  reddish  colour,  the  lithie  acid  pre- 
dominates ; but  when  they  are  half  trans- 
parent, luminous  like  spar,  they  have  am- 
moniaeal  magnesia  in  them,  and  phosphat  of 
lime  and  then  they  are  brittle  and  friable  j 
but  when  they  are  so  hard  as  to  resist  the 
instrument,  of*  a smooth  surface,  and  a 
smell  like  ivory,  they  contain  saccharic  lime. 
It  frequently  happens,  that  the  exterior  stra- 
tum consists  of  white  phosphat  of  earth, 
while  the  nucleus  is  yellow  lithie  acid,  or 
oxalat  of  lime,  covered  sometimes  with  a 
yellow  stratum  of  lithie  acid,  in  which  case 
the  nucleus  appears  radiant ; but  when  it 
consists  of  lithie  acid,  and  is  covered  with 
white  phosphate  of  earth,  it  is  roundish, 
oval,  and  somewhat  crooked.  These  con- 
cretions have  very  seldom  three  strata  ; 
namely,  on  the  outside  a phosphat  of  salt, 
towards  the  inside  lithie  acid,  and  quite 
withinside  an  oxalat  of  lime  ; but  still  rarer 
these  substances  occur  in  more  strata,  or  in 
another  order,  as  before-mentioned. 

Stones  of  theatre  thr  a are  seldom  generated 
in  the  urethra  itself ; however,  there  are  in- 
stances of  their  having  been  formed  in  the 
fossa  navicularis,  by  means  of  foreign  bodies 
that  have  got  into  the  urethra.  We  also 
very  frequently  observe  stony  concrements 
deposited  between  the  glans  and  prepuce. 
All  the  concretions  produced  in  the  inside 
and  outside  the  urethra  consist  of  phosphats 
of  earths,  which  are  easily  precipitated 
from  the  urine.  There  are  likewise  stones 
in  the  urethra,  which  have  come  out  of  the 
bladder,  having  been  produced  there,  or 
in  the  kidneys  ; and  they  generally  possess 
the  properties  of  stones  of  the  kidneys. 

The  different  constituent  Particles  of  Urinary 
Calculi. 

It  has  been  mentioned  before,  that 
Scheele  found  a peculiar  acid  in  the  urinary 
concretions,  and  likewise  that  phosphat  of 
lime  was  discovered  in  them.  The  identity 
of  the  lithie  acid,  however,  was  much 
doubted  by  modern  chemists,  particularly 
by  Dr.  Pearson,  who  asserted  that  it  was 
merely  an  oxyd,  whereby  be  gave  rise  to 
the  discoveries  which  Fourcroy  and 
Vauquelin  have  since  made  on  this  subject, 
because  they  were  induced  to  repeat  the  ex- 
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pefiments,  in  order  t©  examine  whether  the 
lithic  acid  were  really  an  acid.  Their  endea- 
vours were  fully  rewarded,  as  they  not  only 
found  the  lithic  acid  and  phosphat  of  lime  in 
the  different  calculi,  but  also  five  other 
substances,  viz.  the  lithat  of  ammonia,  ox- 
alat  of  lime,  siliceous  earth,  phosphat  of  am- 
moniacal  magnesia,  and  an  animal  matter. 

1.  Of  the  Lithic  or  Uric  Acid. 

The  acid  discovered  by  Mr.  Scheele,  in 
the  urinary  concretions,  was  styled  lithic 
acid ; or,  according  to  Dr.  Pearson’s  Re- 
searches, uric  acid,  which,  after  Scheele, 
has  the  following  properties.  It  is  insipid, 
without  smell,  hard,  crystallizable,  not  so- 
luble in  cold  water,  and  in  boiling  water 
only  in  several  thousand  times  greater 
quantity.  The  solution,  after  having'  be- 
come cool,  deposits  the  acid  in  form  of 
minute  yellow  needles,  easily  soluble  in  the 
lye  of  fixed  alkalis,  out  of  which,  however, 
it  is  precipitated  by  all  acids,  even  the  car- 
bonic acid,  except  the  sulphuric  and  muri- 
atic acid,  which  have  no  effect  on  it.  Con- 
centrated nitric  acid,  on  dissolving  it,  ob- 
tains a red  colour.  On  distilling  the  lithic. 
acid,  it  yields  a small  quantity  of  sublimed, 
undecomposed  acid,  very  little  oil  and  water, 
crystallized  carbonat  of  ammonia,  carbonic 
acid,  and  a very  black  coal,  which,  however, 
contains  neither  alkali  nor  lime.  Besides 
these  properties,  it  possesses  still  others. 
On  rubbing  it  with  concentrated  lye  of 
kali  or  natron,  it  immediately  forms  a 
saponaceous,  thick,  and  pulpy  mass, 
which  is  very  soluble  in  water,  when  su- 
persaturated with  alkali,  but  little  soluble 
when  only  saturated  with  it.  The  saturated 
combinations  have  little  taste,  are  not  crys- 
tallizable, and,  when  diluted  with  water, 
the  muriatic  acid  precipitates  the  uric  acid 
in  form  of  small,  needle-like,  shining,  some- 
what yellowish  crystals.  Ammonia  receives 
very  little  of  it,  which  combination  is  al- 
most quite  indissoluble.  Lime-water  has 
likewise  very  little  effect  on  it,  and  the 
eavboriats  of  alkalis  none  at  all.  On  being 
dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  a part  of  the  lithic 
acid  is  changed  into  oxalic  acid.  The  red 
colour  which  appears  after  this  combina- 
tion, is  said  to  prove,  according  to  Pearson, 
that  substance  to  be  merely  an  oxyd,  but 
it  arises  from  a peculiar  animal  matter. 
When  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  is  brought 
in  contact  with  lithic  acid,  the  colour  of  it 
grows  pale,  it  puffs  up,  becomes  soft  and 
gelatinous,  and  atlastobtains  the  consistency 
of  a milky  liquor  ; from  which  process,  only 
one-sixtieth  of  a white,  light,  animal  sub- 
stance remains,  and  a quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  evolves  itself  under  continual  slow  ef- 
fervescence. The  liquor  yields  muriat  of 
ammonia,  oxalat  of  ammonia,  both  in  crys- 
tals, fiee  muriatic  and  malic  acid  ; conse- 
quently tin:  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  se- 
parates the  uric  aeid  into  ammonia,  carbo- 
nic acid,  oxalic  acid,  and  malic  acid,  where- 
by we  observe  that  the  oxygenated  muria- 


tic acid  changes  the  uric  acid,  first  into 
ammonia  and  malic  acid,  but  on  the  addi- 
tion of  more  acid,  into  oxalic  acid  ; and  when 
still  more  acid  is  added,  into  water  and 
carbonic  acid.  The  remaining  white  sub- 
stance is  the  samej  from  which  the  red  co- 
lour originates  that  appears  on  the  com- 
bination of  the  uric  acid  with  nitric  acid, 
and  which  imparts  the  cubical  form  to  the 
muriat  of  ammonia,  obtained  by  the  eva- 
poration of  the  liquor.  It  remains  now  to 
be  stated  what  is  observed  in  the  distilla- 
tion of  that  acid,  by  which  it  yields,  not 
only  carbonat  of  ammonia,  but  also  car- 
bonic gas,  very  little  oil,  Prussic  acid, 
partly  in  form  of  gas,  partly  in  fluid  form, 
a considerable  quantity  of  coal  that  con- 
tains no  salt,  and  a little  water.  The  pro- 
ductions thus  obtained  have  the  snqell  of 
bitter  almonds.  The  results  of  these  in- 
quiries manifestly  shew,  that  the  lithic  acid 
is  really  a distinct  acid  from  all  others,  con- 
sisting of  azote,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxy- 
gen. This  peculiar  acid  is  an  excrementitious 
substance,  which  is  carried  off  by  the  urine, 
and,  at  the  forming  of  calculi,  combines  it- 
self with  a coloured  animal  matter,  from 
which  also  it  probably  originates  by  a pro- 
cess still  unknown. 

2.  Of  the  Lithat  of  Ammonia. 

This  substance  seems  to  have  been  un- 
known before,  or  at  least  not  properly  dis- 
cerned from  the  uric  acid ; and,  though 
Scheele  has  observed  it,  he  was  ignorant  of 
its  particular  nature.  It  is  easily  to  be  dis- 
tinguished, by  the  small  even  strata  in 
which  it  is  formed,  by  its  colour,  that  looks 
like  milk  coloured  with  coffee,  and  by  its 
forming  but  small  calculi.  It  dissolves  in 
the  lees  of  kali  and  natron  like  the  lithic 
acid,  but  with  the  characteristic  difference 
that  it  discharges  ammonia,  a phenomenon 
already  observed  by  Scheele.  It  is  more 
soluble  in  cold  as  well  as  warm  water, 
than  the  lithic  acid.  It  is"  in  the  same  way 
affected  by  acids,  except  that  a greater 
quantity  is  required  for  changing  it.  It  is 
generally  mixed  with  phosphat  of  amhioni- 
acal  magnesia,  because  it  seems  only  to 
take  place  after  a sufficient  quantity  of 
ammoniaeal  magnesia  has  been  formed,  to 
saturate  the  phosphat  of  kali  and  the  free 
uric  acid. 

o.  Of  the  Phosphat  of  Lime. 

The  existence  of  this  substance  had  .hi- 
therto been  but  inaccurately  determined, 
every  substance  which  was  not  lithic  acid 
being  formerly  comprised'  by  the  name  of 
phosphat  of  lime.  It  occurs  in  small  fria- 
ble strata,  which  break  in  scales,  or  splints, 
of  a grey  white  colour,  and  are  faint, 
opaque,  without  any  smell  or  taste,  and 
crystallized  in  a luminous  or  spar-like  form  ; 
iusiead  of  strata,  it  is  frequently  composed 
of  friable  grains,  that  slightly  cohere,  and 
has  many  holes  and  pores,  like  a spongy 
texture.  It  never  forms  a calculus  by  it- 
self, being  in  a calcnlus  always  united  with 
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an  animal  gelatinous  matter ; on  account  of 
which  circumstance  it  becomes  black  by 
exposing  it  to  a strong  heat,  and  burns  to 
coal,  exhaling  the  odour  of  burned  bones  ; 
and  yields  water,  oil,  carbonat  of  ammo- 
nia, and  a carbonaceous  residuum.  Being 
calcined  white,  it  only  leaves  lime,  and 
phosphat  of  lime,  without  any  water  of 
crystallization.  It  is  not  soluble  in  cold 
water,  but  in  boiling  water  a part  of  its 
gelatine  dissolves,  spreading  an  animal 
©dour.  All  acids,  except  the  boracic  and 
carbonic  acid,  dissolve  it,  leaving  on  the 
bottom  of  die  vessels  transparent  spots  of 
animal  matter.  These  solutions  are  all  pre- 
cipitated by  alkalis,  but  without  any  de- 
composition, the  precipitation  remaining 
phosphat  of  lime.  On  treating  the  phos- 
phat of  lime  with  concentrated  nitric  acid, 
a thick  pulpy  mass  of  acid  sulphat  and 
phosphat  ofiime  will  be  obtained,  on  which 
pure  alkalis,  as  w7ell  as  carbonat  of  alkalis, 
have  no  effect.  We  never  could  find  acid 
phosphat  of  lime,  as  Brugnatelli  pretends 
to  have  observed. 

4.  Of  the  Phosphat  of  Ammonxacal  Mag- 
nesia., 

It  consists  of  scaly,  half  transparent, 
hard,  and  coherent  strata ; can  be  sawed 
without  crumbling,  and  reduced  to  a fine, 
soft,  and  white  powder.  It  is  of  a sweetish 
insipid  taste,  somewhat  soluble,  and  crys- 
tallized in  rhomboids,  or  thick  laminas, 
dispersed  in  the  cavities  of  other  calculous 
substances ; and  it  is  frequently  found 
on  the  surface  of  other  calculi.  It  con- 
tains, betwixt  its  strata,  a gelatinous  sub- 
stance, but  less  than  the  phosphat  ofiime, 
on  which  account  it  also  blackens  by  be- 
ing heated.  Though  it  be  but  little  solu- 
ble in  water,  yet  it  dissolves  in  such  a 
quantity  as  to  be  capable  of  crystallizing 
by  slow7  evaporation.  Acids  dissolve  it 
more  quickly  than  they  do  the  phosphat  of 
lime.  Weak  sulphuric  acid  entirely  dis- 
solves it,  forming  sulphat  of  ammoniacal 
magnesia.  In  diluted  muriatic  or  nitric 
acid,  it  disappears  more  quickly  than  phos- 
phat of  lime.  Ammonia,  by  which  that 
salt  i.s  made  turbid,  only  precipitates  small 
particles  of  magnesia.  The  lees  of  fixed 
alkalis  disengage  from  it  ammonia,  with- 
out forming  with  it  a solution  ; and,  de- 
priving it  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  leave  the 
magnesia  behind. 

5.  Of  the  Oxalat  of  Lime. 

It  is,  according  to  pur  observations,  only 
found  in  the  mulberry-like  calculi,  in  com- 
bination with  a coloured  animal  matter, 
and  consist  of  strata  covered  with  pointed, 
roundish,  rough  or  smooth  protuberances  ; 
outside  it  appears  of  a dark  or  brown  co- 
lour, but  internally  it  is  grey,  frequently 
with  white  streaks,  of  a solid  texture,  and 
may  be  polished  like  ivory;  it  breaks  in 
scales,  or  in  the  shape  of  shells ; and,  on 
being  pounded,  or  sawed,  it  exhales  an  ani- 
mal ndour,  like  semen.  It  is  the  heaviest 


of  all  calculous  substances,  and  the  only 
one  which  yields  one-third  of  lime  by  calci- 
nation. It  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  acids, 
and  is  precipitated  unaltered  by  alkalis 
from  nitric  aeid.  The  fixed  alkalis  de- 
compose it  when  they  are  impregnated 
with  carbonic  acid,  and  when  it  is  pulve- 
rized, and  the  solution  heated,  whereby 
carbonat  of  lime  and  oxalat  of  alkalis  are 
obtained. 

The  great  quantity  of  animal  matter 
which  constantly  adheres  to  this  oxalat  of 
lime  is  very  characteristic,  it  imparts  the 
brown,  reddish,  blackish  colour  to  the 
above  kind  of  stones,  and  likewise  the 
fine  and  solid  texture.  This  substance 
may  he  obtained  by  putting  small  pieces  of 
these  stones  into  diluted  nitric  acid,  where- 
by it  appears  of  the  same  colour,  and  be- 
comes soft  and  spongy.  The  great  hard- 
ness of  this  kind  of  calculous  substance, 
most  probably  arises  from  the  intimate 
connexion  of  its  particles,  produced  by  the 
combination  of  the  oxalat  of  lime  withe 
animal  matter,  in  the  same  way  as  lime 
obtains  a great  degree  of  solidity  by  its 
combination  with  albuminous  matter,  of 
which,  and  of  a peculiar  matter  of  urine, 
that  animal  substance  seems  to  consist. 

6.  Of  the  Siliceous  Earth. 

Amongst  600  calculi  that  were  exa- 
mined, there  were  only  two  which  contained 
this  earth ; both  had  the  texture  of  mul- 
berry-like stones,  though  of  a lighter  co- 
lour, and  by  being  calcined,  lost  one-third 
of  their  weight,  without  giving  free-lime  ; 
heated  with  acids  they  lost  nothing,  but 
when  melted  with  four  times  as  much  of 
alkali,  they  yielded  siliceous  earth  by  be- 
ing treated  w ith  muriatic  acid.  They  con- 
tained phosphat  of  lime,  and  an  animal 
matter  similar  to  that  which  is  united  with 
the  oxalat  of  lime.  They  were  hard,  dif- 
ficult to  be  sawed  and  pulverised,  and  the 
powder  made  scratches  in  metal.  On  be- 
ing burnt,  they  emit  an  animal  odour; 
they  imparted  nothing  to  the  boiling  water, 
and  to  the  acids  a little  phosphat  of  lime, 
which  difficultly  separates  from  the  sili- 
ceous earth.  Alkalis,  either  pure,  or  com- 
bined with  carbonic  acid,  did  not  affect 
them,  merely  depriving  them  of  a part  of 
their  animal  matter.  Their  essential  cha- 
racter consists  in  their  being  fusible  and 
vitrifiable  with  fixed  alkalis. 

7.  Of  the  Animal  Matter. 

All  the  six  substances  just  examined, 
which  constitute  the  urinary  calculi  of  the 
human  species,  are  always  combined  with 
an  animal  matter,  as  appears  from  its  being 
burnt  to  coal,  from  the  productions  it 
yields  by  distillation,  from  its  stench  on  be- 
ing burnt,  and  from  the  cellulous  membra- 
nous floccula  which  remain  when  pieces  of 
calculi  are  dissolved  in  diluted  acids.  This 
animal  matter  lias  been  frequently,  and 
with  good  reason,  considered  as  the  basis 
of  all  urinary  concretions,  like  as  in  bones 
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the  gelatinous  matter,  the  first  basis  of  the 
bones,  forms  an  organic  texture,  in  the  in- 
terstices of  which  the  phosphat  of  lime  is 
deposited.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that 
the  different  constituent  particles  of  urinary 
calculi  are  combined  with  a dissimilar  ani- 
mal matter,  which  are  sometimes  albu- 
minous, sometimes  gelatinous,  sometimes 
composed  of  both,  and  frequently  united 
with  the  matter  of  urine.  Thus  the  litliic 
acid,  or  the  lithat  of  ammonia,  contains  a 
third  of  albuminous  matter,  combined  with 
the  matter  of  urine,  the  phosphats  of  earths, 
albuminous  matter,  gelatine  in  form  of 
membranes,  and  laminas,  or  tela  cellulosa ; 
the  oxalat  of  lime,  a spongy,  yet  more  solid 
texture,  of  the  colour  of  albumen,  and  the 
siliceous  earth,  a similar  substance.  On 
the  whole,  the  animal  matter  seems  to  unite 
and  join  together  all  the  acid  and  saline 
particles  of  urinary  concretions. 

The  Classification  of  Urinary  Stones. 

The  old  classification  of  urinary  calculi, 
made  according  to  their  figure  and  their 
size,  cannot  at  present,  where  we  have  ac- 
quired so  accurate  a knowledge  of  their 
internal  nature,  be  retained,  as" they  ought 
rather  to  be  classed  according  to  their  con- 
stituent particles  ; however,  no  regard  is  to 
be  had  to  the  animal  matter,  as  being 
found  in  all  urinary  concretions,  and 
having  no  influence  on  their  respective  dif- 
ference. On  comparing  the  results  of  the 
analyses  of  more  than  600  stones,  Fourcroy 
was  induced  to  bring  them  under  three 
genera ; the  first  of  which  comprehends  such 
stones  as  are  merely  composed  of  one  sub- 
stance, besides  the  animal  matter;  the  second 
contains  urinary  concretions,  consisting  of 
two  substances,  besides  the  animal  mat- 
ter; and  the  third  comprises  all  those 
which  are  formed  by  more  than  three  cal- 
culous substances.  These  three  genera 
comprehend  about  twelve  species,  namely, 
the  first  genus  three,  the  second  seven, 
and  the  third  two  ; but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  number  of  the  genera, 
as  well  as  of  the  species,  is  determined 
after  the  observations  hitherto  made,  and 
may  consequently  be  increased  in  future. 

1.  The  first  species  of  urinary  concre- 
tions consists  of  lithic  acid,  and  stones  of 
this  kind  most  frequently  occur,  as  there 
were,  amongst  600,  about  150.  They  are 
easily  distinguished  by  their  reddish  or  high 
yellow  colour,  much  resembling  that  of 
wood,  by  their  brittle,  radiant-like,  homo- 
geneous, and  fine  texture,  and  by  their 
perfect  sohilfility  in  the  lyes  of  fixed  alka- 
lis, without  disengaging  the  smell  of  am- 
monia. Their  size  varies  from  the  bigness 
of  a pea  tq  that  of  a duck’s  egg,  &c.  and 
their  figure  is  roundish,  spheroid,  com- 
pressed, oval,  oblong,  &c.  the  surface  po- 
lished like  marble,  but  frequently  rough 
and  warty  ; of  a crimson  light  red,  yellow- 
ish, light  brown  colour,  but  never  white, 
grey,  black  { their  strata  differ  in  num- 


ber and  thickness,  and  are  frequently  of  a 
smooth  surface.  The  specific  weight  of 
these  stones  is  from  1,276,  to  1,786,  hut 
generally  more  than  1,500.  The  urinary 
concretions  in  the  kidneys  are  mostly  of 
this  species. 

2.  The  second  species  is  composed  of  li- 
thate  of  ammonia,  and  differs  from  the 
former  by  disengaging  ammonia  on  their 
being  dissolved  in  the  lyes  of  fixed  alkalis. 
Concretions  of  this  kind  are  generally 
small,  of  a pale  or  grey  colour,  and  con- 
sist of  fine  strata,  easily,  separable  from 
each  other;  they  mostly  contain  a nucleus, 
which  is  easily  separated  from  the  strata 
that  cover  it.  Their  figure  is  generally  ob- 
long, compressed  like  almonds,  and  of  a 
smooth  surface,  which  is  frequently  crystal- 
line. Their  specific  weight  varies  from 
1,225  to  1,720.  They  are  entirely  soluble 
in  water,  particularly  when  previously  pul- 
verised. All  acids,  principally  the  muriatic 
acid,  deprive  them  of  the  ammonia,  leaving 
the  pure  lithic  acid  behind.  They  are  fre- 
quently found  covered  with  a thin  stratum 
of  lithic  acid.  Amongst  600  calculi  there 
were  but  few  of  this  kind. 

3.  The  third  species , consisting  of  oxalat 
of  lime,  are  easily  to  be  distinguished  by 
the  protuberances  aud  inequality  of  their 
surface,  whence  they  have  got  the  appel- 
lation of  mulberry-like  stones;  by  their 
hardness,  grey  colour,  solid  texture,  tiieir 
polish  like  ivory,  in  the  inside,  and  their 
particular  smell  on  being  sawed,  which 
resembles  that  of  semen.  A peculiar  cha- 
racteristic, which  distinguishes  them  from 
all  others,  consists  in  tiieir  leaving  lime 
after  the  calcination,  in  their  being  with 
difficulty  sola  Me  in  acids  and  not  soluble 
in  alkalis,  and,  at  last,  in  their  being  only 
decomposed  by  the  lees  of  carbonats  of 
alkali.  They  weigh  from  1,428  to  1,976, 
and  their  size  varies  from  that  of  a calculus 
renalis  to  the  bigness  of  an  egg,  or  more  ; 
their  figure  is  generally  spherical  or  sphe- 
roid. They  often  make  the  nucleus  of 
other  stones,  in  which  case  they  belong  to 
another  species.  In  300  stones  they  bore 
the  proportion  of  one-fourth  or  one-fifth. 

4.  Stones  of  this  species  contain  lithic  acid 
and  phosphat  of  earth,  but  in  a separate 
state.  Their  surface  is  white,  cretaceous, 
brittle,  and  half- transparent,  as  it  either 
consists  of  phosphat  of  lime,  or  of  phos- 
phat of  ammoniacal  magnesia,  the  kernel 
being  formed  by  lithic  acid  ; thus  both 
constituents  are  exactly  separate  from  each 
other.  They  were  found  in  the  proportion 
of  one-twelfth  amongst  the  stones  that 
were  examined,  and  they  grow  bigger 
than  any  of  the  rest,  as  they  appear  from 
the  size  of  an  egg  to  that  of  the  whole 
bladder,  even  when  extended.  They 
generally  have  an  oval  form,  often  pointed 
at  one  end,  of  a smooth  surface,  which, 
however,  is  frequently  covered  with 
crystals  of  phosphat  of  atnmoniacai  mag- 
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nesia.  Sometimes  the  lithic  acid  in  the 
middle  is  alternately  covered  with  phosphat 
of  lime,  and  phosphat  of  ammoniacal  mag- 
nesia.. The  specific  weight  of  these  stones 
is  extremely  variable. 

5.  The  fifth  species  of  calculi  contains, 
likewise,  lithic  acid  and  phosphats  of  earth, 
font  intimately  mixed  with  each  other. 
Of  these  stones,  a great  many  varieties  are 
observed,  depending  on  the  proportionable 
quantity  of  their  constituent  particles,  as 
well  as  on  tiie  strata  in  which  they  lie 
above  one  another.  The  chief  constitu- 
ents, the  phosphats  of  earths,  are  sepa- 
rated in  different  strata,  but  sometimes  so 
intimately  mixed  with  each  other,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  distinguish  them  with  the 
eye ; and  the  analysis  could  only  shew 
their  difference.  From  this  circumstance 
arisq  the  variety  in  the  colour,  figure,  and 
number  of  the  strata.  The  colour,  how- 
ever, is  generally  grey,  but  frequently  va- 
riegated like  marble,  sometimes  like  soap. 
Their  figure  is  irregular,  oval,  or  globular, 
and  the  surface  mostly  brittle,  cretaceous, 
or  whitish,  as  to  make  us  believe  that  they 
only  consist  of  phosphat  of  lime.  The  po- 
lyedrous  stones  generally  belong  to  this 
species,  when  they  have  the  appearance  of 
being  worn  away  by  rubbing.  They  make, 
about  one-fifth  of  the  stones  that  were  ex- 
amined. Theiy  specific  weight  varies  ex- 
tremely, the  least  being  1,213,  the  great- 
est 1,739. 

6.  rfkis  species  is  constituted  by  Iithat  of 
ammonia  and  phosphat  of  earth,  i.  e,  of 
lime  and  ammoniacal  magnesia ; and  re- 
sembles in  its  external  appearances  the 
fourth  species.  One  of  the  constituents, 
generally  the  Iithat  of  ammonia,  makes 
the  nucleus,  while  a mixture  of  the  two 
others,  but  rarely  one  by  itself,  forms  the 
crust.  Sometimes,  however,  the  nucleus 
contains  also  the  phosphats,  and  the  crust  a 
little  Iithat  of  ammonia,  which,  even  in 
some  varieties,  is  mixed  with  pure  lithic 
acid.  The  strata  in  stones  ot’  this  kind  are 
more  easily  separable,  and  always  smaller 
than  those  of  the  fourth  species.  Their 
specific  weight  is  1,312  to  1,761  ; and  they 
are  more  rarely  met  with  than  most  of  the 
rest.  Amongst  600  there  were  only  twenty 
of  this  kind. 

7.  Stones  of  the  seventh  species  consist 
likewise  of  Iithat  of  ammonia  and  phosphat 
of  earths,  but  intimately  mixed  with  each 
other  They  are  of  a paler  colour,  much 
lighter  than  the  first  species,  and  disengage 
a great  deal  of  ammonia  on  their  being 
treated  with  kali.  We  found  them  only  in 
the  proportion  of  one-fortieth  amongst  the 
stones  which  we  have  analysed.  They  ne- 
ver grow  so  large  as  the  two  former. 

8.  The  constituent  particles  of  the  eighth 
species  are  phosphat  of  lime  and  phosphat 
of  ammoniacal  magnesia.  The  pure  white 
colour,  the  friability,  their  being-  insoluble 
in  alkalis,  and  their  easy  solubility  even  iu 


weak  acids,  constitute  the  chief  character- 
istics of  this  sort  of  stones,  of  which  about 
60  were  found  amongst  600 : sometimes 
they  are  of  an  enormous  size,  of  irregular 
form,  rarely  round,  but  frequently  of  an 
uneven  surface,  and  resembling  an  incrus- 
tation. Their  texture  is  formed  of  white 
brittle  strata,  sometimes  interwoven  with 
solid  half-transparent  crystals  of  ammonia- 
cal magnesia.  The  crusts  formed  on  fo- 
reign bodies  that  happened  to  penetrate  in- 
to the  bladder,  belong  to  this  species  ; the 
specific  weight  of  which  is  1,138  to  1,473. 

9.  This  species  of  calculi  contains  oxalat 
of  lime,  but  externally  uric  acid,  in  more 
or  less  quantity,  and  are  only  to  be  distin- 
guished by  the  nucleus  from  the  first  species. 
The  proportion  of  both  constituents,  and 
the  specific  weight,  vary  extremely,  the 
latter  being  1,341  to  1,754.  Sometimes 
the  nucleus,  consisting  of  oxalat  of  lime,  is 
only  covered  on  one  side  witlr  uric  acid, 
and  discernible  on  the  other  by  protube- 
rances with  which  the  surface  is  variegated ; 
which  variety,  however,  seldom  occurs. 

10.  Stones  of  this  species  have,  in  their 
centre,  oxalat  of  lime,  surrounded  by 
phosphat  of  earths  ; the  kernel  is  grey,  or 
brown,  and  radiant-like,  the  crust  white 
and  cretaceous  ; their  size  and  figure  dif- 
fer extremely,  and  their  specific  weight  is 
from  1,168  to  1,752.  They  amount  to  one- 
fifth  of  the  600  stones  that  were  examined. 

11.  This  species  contains  stones  com- 
posed of  three  or  four  calculous  substances, 
namely,  of  oxalat  of  kali,  phosphat  of 
earths,  and  of  uric  acid,  either  pure  or 
combined  with  ammonia.  . They  rarely  oc- 
cur ; and  amongst  600  stones  only  ten  or 
twelverwere  observed.  They  often  consist 
of  tlffee  distinct  strata,  viz.  in  the  interior* 
of  oxalat  of  lime  ; in  the  middle,  of  Iithat 
of  ammonia ; and  the  exterior,  of  phos- 
phats of  earths,  which  are  frequently  mixed 
with  uric  acid  or  Iithat  of  ammonia,  all 
which  are  distinguished  on  their  being 
sawed  through.  This  species  compre- 
hends three  varieties;  the  first  of  which 
consists  of  oxalat  of  lime,  uric  acid,  and 
pliosphats  of  earths;  the  second  contains 
Iithat  of  ammonia,  combined  witii  pure 
uric  acid,  and  the  two  other  constituents  ; 
the  third  has,  besides  these  two  substances, 
free  uric  acid  and  iithat  of  ammonia,  mixed 
with  the  phosphats  of  earths.  We  forbear 
to  mention  other  varieties  of  this  species, 
as  being  less  remarkable  and  instructive. 

12.  The  last  species  of  calculi  is  of  a 
very  complicated  composition.  The  si- 
liceous earth  seems  to  have  taken  the  place 
of  the  oxalat  of  lime  ; it  is  mixed  with  uric 
acid  and  iithat  of  ammonia,  and  covered 
by  phosphats  of  earths.  Stones  of  this  kind 
are  the  rarest  of  all,  and  there  were  only 
two  amongst  600. 

The  causes  of  the  Generation  qf  Urinary 
Calculi. 

To  inquire  into  the  causes  by  which 
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which  urinary  concretions  are  produced, 
is  both  interesting  and  useful,  however  at- 
tended with  the  greatest  difficulties*  The 
writings  of  medical  authors  are  full  of 
conjectures  and  hypotheses  with  regard  to 
this  subject,  on  which  nothing  could  be 
ascertained  before  we  had  acquired  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  nature  of  urinary 
concretions.  It  is  owing  to  this  circum- 
stance that  the  most  enlightened  physicians 
acquiesced  in  ascribing  the  immediate  cause 
of  them  to  a superabundance  of  terreou3 
^natter  in  the  urine  ; and  Boerhaave,  as 
well  as\  particularly,  Van  Swieten,  ima- 
gined tli\at  the  urine  of  all  men  contained 
calculous;  matter  in  the  natural  state,  and 
that,  for  the  generation  of  stones,  a nucleus 
was  only  required,  to  attract  it.  That  this 
may  be  the  case,  in  some  instances,  is 
proved  by  frequent  experience  ; but  stones 
produced  by  foreign  bodies,  that  have  ac- 
cidentally got  into  the  urethra  or  bladder, 
are  always  white  and  composed  of  phos- 
phat  of  earths,  and  sehlofn  or  never  cover- 
ed with  lithic  acid,  a substance  which  is 
observed  to  form  the  stones  that  most  fre- 
quently occur ; but  even  in  these  the  nu- 
cleus consists  of  a substance  formed  in  the 
body  itself,  as  a particle  descended  from  the 
kidneys,  &c.  which  must,  therefore,  have 
necessarily  originated  in  a peculiar  internal 
cause.  A superabundance  of  uric  acid  in 
stony  patients,  and  its  more  copious  gene- 
ration than  in  a sound  state,  though  it  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  principal  and  most  certain 
causes,  is  by  no  means  satisfactory,  as  it 
only  explains  the  precipitation,  of  stony 
matter  from  the  urine,  hut  not  why  it 
unites  in  strata.  A coagulating  substance 
is  required  for  separating,  attracting,  and, 
as  it  were,  agglutinating  the  condensible 
particles  that  are  precipitated.  This  'sub- 
stance is  undoubtedly  the  animal  matter 
which  we  have  constantly  found  in  all  cal- 
culous masses,  and  which  seems  to  consti- 
tute the  basis  of  stones,  like  the  membra- 
nous gelatiha  that  of  bones.  It  is  known 
that  the  urine  of  calculous  patients  is  ge- 
nerally muddy,  ductile,  in  threads,  slimy, 
and  as  if  mixed  with  albumen,  which  qua- 
lity it  obtains  at  the  moment  when  the  am- 
monia is  disengaged,  or  on  the  addition  of 
kali  that  separates  it  from  the  acid  in  which 
it  was  dissolved  ; and  in  all  cases  pf  super- 
abundance of  lithic  acid  the  urine  contains 
a great  quantity  of  that  animal  matter, 
which  promotes  the  precipitation  of  ir, 
und  attracts  and  unites  the  particles  thus 
separat'  d.  Hence  it  appears,  that  every 
thing  capable  of  increasing  the  quantity  of 
that  pituitous  gluten  in  the  urine,  may  be 
considered  as  the  remote  cause  of  the  for- 
mation of calculi.  And  the  old  ideas  on  pitui- 
tous temperaments,  or  superabundant  pitui- 
ta,  &e.  which  were  thought  to  dispose  people 
to  a calculus,  seems  to  he  connected  with 
the  late  discoveries  on  the  nature  of  urinary 
stones.  Though  the  animal  matter  appears 
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to  be  different  in  different  calculi,  yet  it  is 
certain,  that  every  calculous  substance 
contains  an  animal  gluten,  from  which  its 
concrete  and  solid  state  arises  ; whence  we 
may  fairly  state  the  superabundance  of  that 
substance  as  the  chief  and  principal  cause 
of  the  formation  of  calculi. 

There  are,  however,  other  causes  which 
seem  to  have  a particular  influence  on  the 
nature  of  urinary  stones,  and  the  strata  in 
which  they  are  formed  ; but  it  is  ext  emely 
difficult  to  penetrate  and  to  explain  them. 
We  are,  for  instance,  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  manner  in  which  urinary  stones  are 
formed  from  the  oxalat  of  lime ; though, 
from  their  occurring  more  frequently  in 
children  than  in  adults,  we  might  be  en- 
titled to  ascribe  them  to  a disposition  to 
acor,  a cause  considered  by  Boerhaave  a» 
the  general  source  of  a great  number  of 
diseases  incident  to  the  infantile  age.  This 
opinion  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  ideas  of 
Bonhomme,  physician  at  Avignon,  on  the 
oxalic  or  saccharic  acid,  as  the  cause  of 
mollities  ossium  in  the  rickets ; by  this  acid 
being  discovered  in  a species  of  saliva  by 
Brugnatelli and,  lastly,  by  an  observa- 
tion of  Turgais,  who  found  this  acid  in  tha 
urine  of  a child  diseased  with  worms.  We 
but  rarely  observe  saccharic  acid  in  the 
human  body,  which  appears  to  be  mostly 
adventitious,  and  by  which  the  animal 
matter  is  rendered  coagulable,  and  depo- 
sited, or  precipitated,  with  the  oxalat  of 
lime  ; or  the  oxalic  acid  decomposes  the 
phosphat  of  lime,  and  forms  an  insoluble 
combination,  incapable  «f  being  any  longer 
kept  dissolved  in  the  urine.  It  is,  how- 
ever, extremely  difficult  to  determine  how 
far  the  constitution  of  the  body  is  connect- 
ed with  that  particular  disposition  in  the 
mine,  of  precipitating  sometimes  phosphat 
of  hme  mixed  with  oxalat  of  lime,  some- 
times phosphat  of  ammoniacal  magnesia, 
either  by  itself  or  mixed  with  lithic 
acid,  &c.  &e.  Who  can  explain  the  rea- 
son why,  of  600  stones,  there  were  only 
two  in  which  siliceous  earth  could  be 
traced  ? Still  more  difficult  is  it  to  ex- 
plain the  causes  why  the  above  substances 
precipitate  either  at  once  or  in  different 
strata ; but  it  may  suffice  to  have  shewn 
how  many  observations  and  experiments 
are  required,  and  what  accurate  attention 
and  perseverance  are  necessary,  in  order  t® 
throw  light  on  so  difficult  a subject. 

Qalculus  biliaris.  See  Gall-stone. 

Caldarium.  (From  caleo , to  make  hot.) 
A vessel  in  the  baths  of  the  undents,  t© 
hold  hot  water. 

Calefacients.  (Calefacientiii,  sc.  me* 
dicamenta : from  calidus,  warm,  and  fact*, 
to  make.)  Medicines,  or  other  substances, 
which  excite  a degree  of  warmth  in  the 
parts  to  which  they  are  applied  ; as  piper , 
spiritus  vim,  &.c.  They  belong  to  the  class 
of  stimulants. 

Calendula.  (QuH.d  singulis  calendisj 
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i.  e.  mcnsibus,  floreseat ; so  called  because 
it  flowers  every  month.)  Marigold. 

1.  Hie  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in 
the  Lin  naan  system.  Class,  Syngenesia. 
Order,  Polygamia  necessaria. 

2.  The  pharinacopceial  name  of  the  Ca- 
lendula sativa.  Chrysanthemum.  Sponsa 
soils.  Caltha  vulgaris.  Single  marigold. 
Garden  marigold.  The  flowers  and  leaves 
of  this  plant,  Calendula  officinalis  of  Lin- 
naeus : — seminibus  cymbifonnibus , muricatis , 
incurvatis  omnibus , have  been  exhibited 
medicinally : the  former,  as  aperients  in 
uterine  obstructions  and  icteric  disorders, 
and  as  diaphoretics  in  exanthematous  fe- 
vers ; the  latter,  as  gentle  aperieuts,  and 
to  promote  the  secretions  in  general. 

Calendula  alpina.  The  Arnica  mon- 
tana  of  Linnseus.  See  Arnica. 

Calendula  arvensis.  The  wild  ma- 
rigold. The  Caltha  arvensis  of  Linnaeus. 
It  is  sometimes  preferred  to  the  former. 
Its  juice  is  given,  from  one  to  four  ounces, 
in  jaundice  and  cachexia ; and  the  leaves 
are  commended  as  a salad  for  children  af- 
flicted with  scrophulous  tumours. 

Calendula  officinalis.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  single  marigold  plant. 
See  Calendula. 

Calendula  palustris.  The  Caltha 
palustris  of  Limiams.  Common  single 
marsh  marigold.  It  is  said  to  be  caustic 
and  deleterious:  but  this  may  be  ques- 
tioned. 

Calenture.  A febrile  delirium,  said 
to  be  peculiar  to  sailors,  wherein  they 
imagine  the  sea  to  be.  green  fields,  and  will 
throw  themselves  into  it  if  not  restrained. 
Bonetus  gives  an  account  of  it ; also  Dr. 
Oliver  and  Dr.  Stubbs.  It  is  probably  a 
species  of  phrenitis. 

Calesium.  (Indian.)  A tree  which 
grows  in  Malabar,  whose  bark,  made  into 
an  ointment  with  butter,  cures  convulsions 
from  wounds,  and  heals  ulcers.  The  juice 
of  the  bark  cures  the  aphthae,  and,  taken 
inwardly,  the  dysentery.  Ray. 

Cali.  (Arab.)  The  same  as  kali. 

Calichapa.  The  spina  alba,  or  white- 
thorn. 

Calidum.  In  medical  language,  it  is 
commonly  used  with  the  adjective  animate , 
or  innatum , for  animal  heat,  or  the  vis  vitae. 

Calieta.  (From  xaXiw?,  a nest,  which 
it  somewhat  resembles.)  Calliette.  A 
fungus  growing  on  the  juniper-tree. 

CALIGO.  A disease  of  the  eye,  known 
by  diminished  or  destroyed  sight;  and 
by  the  interposition  of  a dark  body  be- 
tween the  object  and  the  retina.  It  is  ar- 
ranged by  Cullen  in  the  class  locales,  and  or- 
der dysasthesice.  The  species  of  caligo  are 
distinguished  according  to  the  situation  of 
the  interposed  body  : thus  caligo  lentis , 
caligo  cornea,  caligo  papilla,  caligo  humo • 
rum,  and  caligo  palpebrarum. 

Caligo  lentis.  Glaucoma  Woulhousu 
The  true  cataract.  Cataract, 


Caligo  corner.  An  opacity  of  the 
cornea.  See  Caligo. 

Caligo  pupii,L;E.  Synchysis.  Amyosis. 
Blindness  from  obstruction  in  the  pupil. 
See  Caligo. 

Caligo  humorum.  Glaucoma  Vogelii. 
Blindness  from  a fault  in  the  humours  of 
the  eye.  See  Caligo. 

Caligo  palpebrarum.  Blindness 
from  a disorder  in  the  eyelids.  See 
Caligo. 

Calihacha.  The  cassia-lignea,  or  cas- 
sia-tree of  Malabar. 

Cali mia.  The  lapis  calaminaris. 

CALIX.  ( Calix , ids , m. ; from  xuXwrla), 
to  cover.)  Calyx. 

1.  The  term  calix  is  given  to  the  mem- 
brane which  covers  the  papillee  in  the 
pelvis  of  the  human  kidney. 

2.  The  name  of  the  case,  or  sheath,  in 
which  the  flower  of  plants  is  concealed  be- 
fore it  expands. 

Call/eum.  (From  Hetxxww,  to  adorn.) 
Cdllccon . The  gills  of  a cock,  which,  Ga- 
len says,  is  food  not  to  be  praised  or  con- 
demned. 

Callena.  A kind  of  salt-petre. 

Calli.  Nodes  in  the  gout.  Galen. 

Callia.  (From  xaXoj,  beautiful.)  A 
name  of  the  chamomile. 

Calliblephara.  (From  xaXo?,  good, 
and  8\E<pagov,  the  eyelid.)  Medicines,  or 
compositions,  appropriated  to  the  eye- 
lids. 

Callicreas.  (From  xaxo?,  good,  and 
xgea;,  meat ; so  named  from  its  delicacy  as 
food.)  The  pancreas,  or  sweet-bread. 

Calligonum.  (From  saXof,  beautiful, 
and  yaw,  a knot,  or  joint ; so  named  from 
its  being  handsomely  jointed,  like  a cane.) 
The  polygonum,  or  knot-grass. 

Calliomarchus.  The  Gaulish  name, 
in  Marcellus  Empiricus,  for  tussilago,  or 
colt’s-foot. 

Callion.  A kind  of  night-shade. 

Calliphyllum.  (From  x«xxo?,  beauty, 
and  4>yXXov,  a leaf.)  The  herb  adiantura, 
or  maidenhair.  See  Adianlum. 

Callistruthia.  (From  xaXo?,  good, 
and  a sparrow : because  it  was  said 

to  fatten  sparrows.)  A fig  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  of  a good  taste. 

Callitricum.  (From  xa.xx<*,  beauty, 
and  $$*£,  hair  ; so  named  because  it  has  the 
appearance  of  long,  beautiful  hair,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Littleton,  because  it  nourishes 
the  hair,  and  makes  it  beautiful.)  The 
herb  maidenhair. 

Callone.  (From  xaXo;,  fair.)  Hip- 
pocrates uses  this  wprd,  to  signify  that  de- 
cency and  gravity  of  character  and  de- 
portment which  it  is  necessary  that  all  me- 
dical men  should  be  possessed  of. 

CALLOSITAS.  Callosity,  or  preter- 
natural hardness. 

CALLOUS.  A surgical  term,  signifying 
hardened  or  indurated ; thus  the  callous 
edges  ef  uleers. 
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CALLUS.  Callum. 

1.  The  bony  matter  deposited  between 
the  divided  ends  of  broken  bones,  about 
the  fourteenth  day  after'  the  fracture. 

: i . A preternatural  hardness,  or  indura- 
tion, of  any  fleshy  parts. 

Calocatanus.  (From  xaXoc,  beautiful, 
and  xalavov,  a cup  ; so  called  from  the  beau- 
ty of  its  flower  and  shape.)  The  papavcr 
rhaeas,  or  wild  poppy. 

Calomelanos  turqueti.  So  Riverius 
calls  a purgative  medicine,  composed  of 
calomel  and  seammony. 

Calomelas.  (From  jo*Xoc,  good,  and 
fteXa?,  brack ; from  its  virtues  and  colour. 
^The^feparation  called  iEthiop’s  mineral, 
or  hydrargyrus  cum  sulphur  e,  was  formerly 
and  properly  so  named.  Rut  calomel  now 
means  a white  preparation  of  sublimed 
mercury.)  See  Submurias  hydrar'gyri. 

CALORIC.  (Color  icum ; from  color , 
heat.)  Heat.  Igneous  fluid. 

Heat  and  cold  are  perceptions  of  which 
we  acquire  the  ideas  from  the  senses  ; they 
indicate  only  a certain  state  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  independent  of  any  exterior 
objeet.  But  as  these  sensations  are  for  the 
most  part  produced  by  bodies  around  us, 
we  consider  them  as  causes,  and  judging  by 
appearances,  we  apply  the  terms  hot,  or 
cold,  to  the  substances  themselves ; calling 
those  bodies  hot,  which  produce  in  us  the 
sensation  of  heat,  and  those  cold,  which 
communicate  the  contrary  sensation. 

This  ambiguity,  though  of  little  conse- 
quence in  the  common  affairs  of  human 
hfe,  has  led  unavoidably  to  confusion  and 
perplexity  in  philosophical  discussions.  It 
was  to  prevent  this,  that  the  framers  of  the 
new  nomenclature  adopted  the  word  calo- 
ric, which  denotes  that  which  produces  the 
sensation  of  heat. 

Theories  of  Heat. 

Two  opinions  have  long  divided  the  phi- 
losophical world  concerning  the  nature  of 
heat. 

1.  The  one  is : that  the  cause  which  pro- 
duces the  sensation  of  heat,  is  a real,  or 
distinct  substance,  universally  pervading 
nature,  penetrating  the  particles  or  pores 
of  all  bodies,  with  more  or  less  facility, 
and  in  different  quantities. 

This  substance,  if  applied  to  our  system 
in  a greater  proportion  than  it  already 
contains,  warms  it,  as  we  call  it,  or  pro- 
duces the  sensation  of  heat  5 and  hence  it 
has  been  called  caloric  or  calorific. 

2.  The  other  theory  concerning  heat  is  ; 
that  the  cause  which  produces  that  sensa- 
tion, is  not  a separate  or  self-existing  sub- 
stance ; but  that  it  is  merely  like  gravity, 
a property  of  matter*;  and  that  it  consists 
in  a specific  or  peculiar  motion , or  vibration 
of  the  particles  of  bodies. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  first  the- 
ory have  been  principally  deduced  from 
the  evolution,  and  absorption  of  heat 


during  chemical  combinations  ; those  of 
the  latter,  are  chiefly  founded  on  the 
production  of  heat  by  friction.  For  it  has 
been  observed,  that  whatever  is  capable 
of  producing  motion  in  the  particles  of  any 
mass  of  matter,  excites  heat.  Count  Rum- 
ford  and  Professor  Davy  have  paid  un- 
common attention  to  this  fact,  and  proved, 
that  heat  continues  to  be  evolved  from  a 
body  subjected  to  friction,  so  long  as  it  is 
applied,  and  the  texture  or  form  of  the 
body  be  not  altered. 

All  the  effects  of  heat,  according  to  this 
theory,  depend  therefore  entirely  on  the 
vibratory  motion  of  the  particles  of  bodies. 
According  as  this  is  more  or  less  intense, 
a higher  or  lower  temperature  is  produced  ; 
and  as  it  predominates  over— is  nearly 
equal — or  inferior  to  the  attraction  of  co- 
hesion, bodies  exist  in  the  gaseous,  fluid, 
or  solid  state. 

Different  bodies  are  susceptible  of  it  in 
different  degrees,  and  receive  and  commu- 
nicate it  with  different  celerity.  From  the 
generation,  communication  and  abstraction 
of  this  repulsive  motion,  under  these  laws, 
all  the  phenomena  ascribed  to  heat  are 
explicable. 

Each  of  these  theories  lias  been  sup- 
ported by  the  most  able  philosophers,  and 
given  occasion  to  the  most  important  dis- 
putes in  which  chemists  have  been  enga- 
ged ; and  have  contributed  in  a very  par- 
ticular manner  to  the  advancement  of  the 
science.  The  obscurity  of  the  subject, 
however,  is  such,  that  both  parties  have 
been  able  to  advance  the  most  plausible 
arguments. 

Setting  aside  all  enquiries  concerning  the 
merits  of  these  ditferent  doctrines,  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  the  general  effects, 
which  heat  produces  on  different  bodies. 
For  the  phenomena  which  heat  presents, 
and  their  relation  to  each  other,  may  be 
investigated  with  sufficient  precision, 
though  the  materiality,  or  immateriality  of 
it,  may  remain  unknown  to  us. 

Nature  of  Heat. 

Those  who  consider  heat  as  matter,  as- 
sert that  caloric  exists  in  two  states,  name- 
ly, in  combination,  and  in  a radiant  state, 
or  at  liberty. 

In  the  first  state  it  is  not  sensible  to  our 
organs,  nor  indicated  by  the  thermometer ; 
it  forms  a constituent  part  of  the  body  ; 
but  it  may  be  brought  back  to  the  state  of 
radiant  or  sensible  heat.  In  this  state  it 
affects  animals  with  the  sensation  of  heat. 
It  therefore  has  been  called  sensible  or 
free  heat,  or  fire  ; and  is  synonymous  with 
uncombined  caloric,  thermometrical  calo- 
ric, caloric  of  temperature,  interposed  ca- 
loric, &c.  expressions  now  pretty  gene- 
rally superseded. 

From  the  diversity  of  opinions  among 
chemists  respecting  the  nature  of  caloric, 
several  other  expressions  have  been  intro* 
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duced,  which  it  is  proper  to  notice.  For 
instance,  by  specific  heat  h understood,  the 
relative  quantities  of  caloric  contained  in 
equal  weights  of  different  bodies  at  the 
same  temperature.  Latent  heat  is  the  ex- 
pression used  to  denote  that  quantity  of 
calorie  which  a body  absorbs  when  chan- 
ging m its  form.  It  is,  however,  move  pro- 
perly called  caloric  of  fluidity.  The  dis- 
position, or  property,  by  winch  different 
bodies  contain  certain  quantities  of  caloiie, 
at  any  temperature,  is  termed  their  capacity 
for  heat.  By  the  expression  of  absolute 
heat , is  understood  the  whole  quantity  of 
caloric  which  any  body  contains. 

Methods  of  exciting  and  coiled  in g Heat. 

Of  the  different  methods  of  exciting 
heat,  the  following  are  the  most  usual : 

1.  Production  of  Heat  by  Percussion  or 
Collision. 

This  method  of  producing  heat  is  the 
simplest,  and  therefore  it  is  generally  mat 
use  of  in  the  common  purposes  of  life  for 
obtaining  fire. 

When  a piece  of  hardened  steel  is  struck 
with  a dint,  some  particles  of  the  metal 
are  scraped  away  from  the  mass,  and' so 
violent  is  the  heat  which  follows  the  stroke, 
that  it  melts  and  vitrifies  them.  If  the  frag- 
ments of  steel  are  caught  upon  paper,  and 
viewed  with  a microscope,  most  of  them 
will  be  found  perfect  spherules,  and  very 
highly  polished.  Their  sphericity  demon- 
strates that  they  have  been  in  a fluid  state, 
and  the  polish  upon  their  surface,  shews 
them  to  he  vitrified. 

No  heat,  however,  has  been  observed 
to  follow  the  percussion  of  liquids,  nor  of 
the  softer  kind  of  bodies  which  yield  to  a 
t light  impulse. 

2.  Production  of  Heat  by  Friction. 

Heat  may  likewise  be  excited  bv  mere 
friction.  This  practice  is  still  retained  in 
some  parts  of  the  world.  The  natives  of  New 
Holland  are  said  to  produce  fire  in  this 
manner,  with  great  facility,  and  spread  it 
in  a wonderful  manner.  For  that  purpose, 
they  take  two  pieces  of  dry  wood  ; one  is 
a stick,  about  eight  or  nine  inches  long, 
and  the  other  piece  is  fiat;  tire  stick  they 
point  into  an  obtuse  point  at  one  end,  and 
pressing  it  upon  the  other  piece,  they  turn 
it  very  nimbly,  by  holding  it  between  both 
hands,  as  we  do  a chocolate-mill,  often 
shifting  their  hands  up,  and  then  moving 
down  upon  it,  in  order  to  increase  the  pres- 
sure as  much  as  possible.  By  this  method, 
they  get  fire  in  a few  minutes,  and  from  the 
smallest  spa;  k they  increase  it  with  great 
speed  and  dexterity. 

If  the  irons  at  the  axis  of  a coach-wheel 
are  applied  to  each  other,  without  the  in- 
terposition of  some  unctuous  matter  to 
keep  them  from  immediate  contact,  they 
will  become  so  hot  when  the  carriage  runs 
swiftly  along,  as  to  ret  the  wood  on  fire  ; 
end  the  fore- wheels,  being  smallest,  and 


making  most  revolutions  in  a given  tune, 
will  be  most  in  danger. 

The  same  will  happen  to  mill-work,  or  to 
any  other  machinery. 

It  is  no  uncommon  practice  in  this  coun- 
try, for  blacksmiths  to  use  a plate  of  iron  as 
an  extemporaneous  substitute  for  a tinder^ 
box  ; lor  it  may  be  hammered  on  an  anvil  till 
it  becomes  red-hot,  and  will  fire  a brimstone 
match.  A strong  man,  who  strikes  quick, 
and  keeps  turning  the  iron  so  that  both 
sides  may  be  equally  exposed  to  the  force 
of  the  hammer,  will  perform  this  in  less 
time  than  would  be  expected. 

If,  in  the  coldest  season,  one  dense  iron 
plate  be  laid  on  another,  and  pressed  to- 
gether by  a weight,  and  then  rubbed  upon 
each  other  by  reciprocal  motions,  they  will 
gradually  grow  so  hot  as,  in  a short  time, 
to  emi/  sparks,  and  at  last  become  ig- 
nited,/ 

is  not  necessary  that  the  substance* 
should  be  very  hard  ; a cord  rubbed  back- 
wards and  forwards  swiftly  against  a post 
or  a tree  will  take  fire. 

Count  Romford  and  Professor  Pictet 
have  made  some  very  ingenious  and  valua- 
ble experiments  concerning  the  heat 
evolved  hy  friction. 

3,  Production  of  Heat  by  Chemical  Action. 

To  this  belongs  the  heat  produced  by 
combustion.  There  are,  besides  this,  many 
chemical  processes  wherein  rapid  chemi- 
cal action  takes  place,  accompanied  with 
a developement  of  heat,  or  fire  and  flame. 

4.  Solar  Heat. 

If  is  well  known  that  the  solar  rays,  when 
collected  by  a mirror,  or  lens,  into  a focus, 
produce  the  most  astonishing  effects. 

Dr.  Herschell  has  discovered  that  there 
are  rays  emitted  from  the  sun,  which  have 
not  the  power  of  illuminating  or  producing 
vision ; and  that  these  are  the  rays  which 
produce  the  heat  of  the  solar  light. 

Consequently,  heat  is  emitted  from  the 
sun  in  rays,  but  these  rays  are  not  the  same 
with  the  rays  of  light. 

5.  Production  of  Heat  by  the  Electric  Spark , 
rend  by  Galvanism. 

The  effects  of  electricity  are  too  well 
known  in  this  point  of  view,  to  need  any 
description. 

Galvanism  has  of  late  become  a powerful 
instrument  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  heat. 
Not  only  easily  inflammable  substances, 
such  as  phosphorus,  sulphur,  &c.  have  been 
fired,  but  likewise  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin, 
and  the  rest  of  the  metals,  have  been 
burnt  by  means  of  galvanism. 

General  Effects  of  Heat. 
Expansive  property  of 'Heat. — This  is  the 
first  and  most  obvious  effect  which  heat 
produces  on  bodies.  Experience  has  taught 
us  that,  at  all  times,  wren  bodies  be  me 
hot,  they  increase  in  hulk.  The  bodies  ex- 
perience a dilatation  which  is  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  accumulation  of  caloric, 
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«r,  in  other  words,  to  the  intensity  of  the 
heat.  This  is  a general  law,  which  holds 
good  as  long  as  the  bodies  have  suffered  no 
change  either  in  their  combination  or  in 
the  quantity  of  their  chemical  principles. 

This  power  which  heat  possesses,  con- 
sists, therefore,  in  a constant  tendency  to 
separate  the  particles  of  bodies.  Hence 
philosophers  consider  heat  as  the  repulsive 
power  which  acts  upon  ail  bodies  whatever, 
and  which  is  in  constant  opposition  to  the 
power,  of  attraction. 

The  phenomena  which  result  from  these 
mutual  actions,  seem,  as  it  were,  the  secret 
springs  of  nature.  Heat,  however,  does 
not  expand  all  bodies  equally,' and  we  are 
still  ignorant  of  the  laws  which  it  follows. 

1.  Expansion  of  Fluid  Bodies  by  Heat. 

Take  a glass  globe,  with  a long  slender 
neck  (called  a bolt  bead);  fill  it  up 
to  the  neck  with  water,  ardent  spirit, 
or  any  other  fluid  which  may  be  co- 
loured with  red  or  black  ink,  in  order  to 
be  more  visible,  and  then  immerse  the 
globe  of  the  instrument  in  a vessel  of  hot 
water  ; the  included  fluid  will  instantly  be- 
gin to  mount  into  ti  e neck.  If  it  be  taken 
out  of  the  water  ami  brought  near  the  fire, 
it  will  ascend  more  and  m re,  in  propor- 
tion as  it  becomes  heated  ; but,  upon  re- 
moving it  from  the  source  of  heat,  it  will 
sink  again : a clear  proof  that  caloric  di- 
lates it,  so  as  to  make  it  occupy  more 
space  when  hot  than  when  cold.  These 
experiments  may,  therefore,  serve  as  a de- 
monstration that  heat  expands  fluid  bodies. 

It  appears  that  liquids  of  tiic  least  den- 
sity expand  most,  with  the  same  tempera- 
ture. Thus  hydrogen  gas  dilates  more 
with  the  same  degree  of  heat  than  at- 
mospheric air  ; atmospheric  air  more  than 
sulphuric  ether;  ether  more  than  ardent 
spirit;  ardent  spirit  more  than  oil;  oil 
more  than  water  ; water  more  than  acids, 
and  acids  more  than  mercury.  But  if  we 
compare  the  periods  of  time  necessary  for 
each  fluid  to  acquire  the  maximum  of  rare- 
faction it  is  susceptible  of,  there  is  no  law 
to  guide  us  yet  known. 

2.  Expansion  of  Aeriform  Bodies  by  Heat. 

Take  a bladder  parijy  Idled  wi!h  air, 
the  neck  of  which  is  closely  tied,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  inclosed  air  from  es- 
caping, and  let  it  he  held  near  a Are.  The 
air  will  soon  begin  to  occupy  more  space, 
and  the  bladder  will  become  gradually  dis- 
tended ; on  continuing  the  expansion  of  the 
air,  by  increasing  the  heat,  the  bladder  will 
burst  with  a loud  report. 

3.  Expansion  of  Solid  Bodies  by  Heat. 

If  we  take  a bar  of  iron,  six  inches 
long,  and  pulj.  it  into  a fire  till  u be- 
comes red  hot ; and  then  measure  it  in  this 
state  accurately,  it  will  be  found  l-2'0th  of 
an  inch  longer  titan  it  was  before  ; that  is, 
about  120th  part  of  the  whole.  That  the 
Cie'.al  is  proportionally  expanded  ip 


breadth,  will  be  seen  by  trying  to  pass  it 
through  an  aperture  which  it  fitted  exactly 
when  cold,  but  which  will  not  admit  it 
when  red-hot.  The  bar  is,  therefore,  in- 
creased in  length  and  diameter. 

To  discover  the  minutest  changes  of  ex- 
pansion by  heat,  and  the  relative  propor- 
tions thereof,  instruments  have  been  con- 
trived, called  Pyrometers,  the  sensibility  of 
which  is  so  delicate  as  to  shew  the  expan- 
sion from  1-50000  to  1-100000  of  an  inch. 

It  is  owing  to  this  expansion  of  me- 
tals, that  tli s .motion  of  time-pieces  is 
rendered  erroneous ; but  the  ingenuity  of 
artists  has  discovered. methods  of  obviating 
this  inaccuracy,  by  employing  tise  greater 
expansion  of  one  metal  to  counteract 
expansion  of  another;  this  is  effected  in 
what  is  called  the  grid-iron  pendulum. 
Upon  the  'same  principle  a particular  con- 
st ruction  of  watches  has  been  contrived. 

The  expansion  of  metals  is  likewise  o ns 
of  the  principal  reasons  that  clocks  and 
watches  vary  in  winter  and  summer,  when 
worn  in  tiie  pocket,  or  exposed  to  the  open 
air,  or  when  carried  into  a hotter  or  a 
colder  climate.  For  the  number  of  the 
vibrations  of  the  pendulum  are  always  in 
tiie  sub-duplicate  ratio  of  its  length,  and 
as  the  length  is  changed  by  heat  and  cold, 
the  times  of  vibration  will  be  also  changed. 
The  quantity  of  alteration,  when  consi- 
dered m a single  vibration,  is  exceedingly 
small,  but  when  they  are  often  repeated, 
it  will  be  Very  sensible.  An  alteration  < f 
one- thousand th  past  in  the  time, of. a single 
vibration  of  a pendulum  which  beats  se- 
cond-, will  make  a change  of  eighty-six 
whole  vibrationsdh  twenty-four  hours. 

As  different  metals  expand  differently 
with  the  same  degree  of  heat  ; such  musi- 
cal instruments,  therefore,  whose  parts  are. 
to  maintain  a constant  true  proportion, 
should  never  be  strung  with  different  me- 
tals. It  is  on  this  account  that  harpsichords, 
&c.  are  out  of  tune  by  a change  of  lein- 
perature. 

Bodies  which  are  brittle,  or  which  want 
flexibility,  crack  or  break,  if  suddenly 
heated  or  cooled.  This  likewise  depends 
upon  the  expansive  force  of  heat,  stretch- 
ing the  surface  to  which  it  is. applied,  while 
the  other  parts,  not  being  equally  heated, 
do  not  expand  in  the  same  ratio,  and  are 
therefore  torn  asunder  or  break.  Hence 
thin  vessels  stand  heat  better  than  thick 
ones. 

Measurement  of  Heat. 

Upon  the  expansive  property  of  heat, 
which  we  have  considered  before,  is  found- 
ed its  artificial  measurement  Various  means 
have  been  therefore  employed  to  assist  the 
imperfection  of  our  sensations  in  judging  of 
the  different  degrees  of  heat,  for  our  feel- 
ings unaided  a. lord  but  very  inaccurate  in- 
formation concerning  this  matter  ; they  in- 
dicate the  presence  of  heat,  only  when  th# 
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bodies  presented  to  them  are  hotter  than 
the  actual  temperature  of  our  organs  of 
feeling.  When  those  bodies  are  precisely 
of  the  same  temperature  with  our  body, 
which  we  make  the  standard  of  compari- 
son, we  then  are  not  sensible  of  the  pre- 
sence of  heat  in  them.  When  their  tem- 
perature is  less  hot  than  that  of  our  bodies, 
their  contact  gives  us  what  is  called  the 
sensation  of  cold. 

The  effects  of  heat  upon  material  bodies 
in  general,  which  are  easily  visible  to  us, 
afford  more  precise  and  determinate  indi- 
cations of  the  intensity,  than  can  be  de- 
rived from  our  feelings  alone.  The  inge- 
nuity of  the  philosopher  and  artist  has 
therefore  furnished  us  with  instruments  for 
measuring  the  relative  heat  or  temperature 
of  bodies.  These  instruments  are  called 
Thermometers  and  Pyrometers . By  these, 
all  degrees  are  measurable,  from  the 
slightest,  to  that  of  the  most  intense 
heat. 

1.  Nature  of  the  Thermometer. 

A thermometer  is  a hollow  tube  of  glass, 
hermetically  sealed,  and  blown  at  one  end 
in  the  shape  of  a hollow  globe.  The  bulb 
and  part  of  the  tube  are  filled  with  mer- 
cury, which  is  Ihe  only  fluid  which  expands 
equally.  When  we  immerse  the  bulb  of 
the  thermometer  in  a hot  body,  the  mer- 
cury expands,  and  of  course  rises  in  the 
tube ; but  when  we  plunge  it  into  a cold 
body,  the  mercury  contracts,  and  of  course 
falls  in  the  tube. 

The  rising  of  the  mercury  indicates, 
therefore,  an  increase  of  heat ; its  falling, 
a diminution  of  it ; and  the  quantity  which 
it  rises  or  falls,  denotes  the  proportion  of 
increase  or  diminution.  To  facilitate  ob- 
servation, the  tube  is  divided  into  a num- 
ber of  equal  parts,  called  degrees. 

Farther,  if  we  plunge  a thermometer 
ever  so  often  into  melting  snow7  or  ice,  it 
will  always  stand  at  the  same  point.  Hence 
we  learn  that  snow  or  ice  always  begins  to 
melt  at  the  same  temperature. 

If  we  plunge  a thermometer  repeatedly 
into  water  kept  boiling,  we  find  that  the 
mercury  rises  up  to  a certain  point.  This  is 
therefore  the  point  at  which  water  always 
boils,  provided  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere be  the  same. 

There  are  four  different  thermometers 
used  at  present  in  Europe,  differing  from 
each  other  in  the  number  of  degrees  into 
which  the  space  between  the  freezing  and 
boiling  points  is  divided.  These  are  Fah- 
renheit’s, Reaumur’s,  Celsius’s,  and  De- 
lisle’s. 

The  thermometer  uniformly  used  in  Bri- 
tain, is  Fahrenheit's;  in  this  the  freezing 
point  is  fixed  at  32° — the  boiling  point,  at 
212°  above  0° — or  the  part  at  which  both 
the  ascending  and  descending  series  of  num- 
feeis  commence. 

In  the  thermometer  which  was  first  con- 


structed by  Reaumur,  the  scale  is  divided 
into  a smaller  number  of  degrees  upon  the 
same  length,  and  contains  not  more  than 
80°  between  the  freezing  and  the  boiling 
points.  The  freezing  point  is  fixe  ' in  this 
thermometer  precisely  at  0°,  the  term  be- 
tween the  ascending  and  the  descending 
series  of  numbers.  100  is  the  number  of  the 
degrees  between  the  freezing  and  the  boil- 
ing points  in  the  scale  of  Celsius  ; which 
has  been  introduced  into  France,  since  the 
revolution,  under  the  name  of  the  Centi- 
grade thermometer  ; and  the  freezing  point 
is  in  this,  as  in  the  thermometer  of  Reau- 
mur, fixed  at  0°.  One  degree  on  the  scale 
of  Fahrenheit,  appears,  from  this  account, 
to  bejequal  to  4-9ths  of  a degree  on  that  of 
Reaumur,  and  to  5-9ths  of  a degree  on 
that  of  Celsius. 

^The  space  in  Delisle’s  thermometer  be- 
tween the  freezing  a"  boiling  points  is  di- 
vided into  150°,  bet  the  graduation  begins 
at  the  boiling  point,  and  increases  towards 
the  freezing  point.  The  boiling  point  is 
marked  0,  the  freezing  point  150°.  Hence 
180  F : — 150  D,  or  6 F : = 5 D.  To  re- 
duce the  degrees  of  Delisle’s  thermometer 
under  the  boiling  point  to  those  of  Fahren- 
heit ; we  have  F : = 212  — 6-5  D ; to  re- 
duce those  above  the  boiling  point  F.* 
==  212  — 6-5  D.  Upon  the  knowledge  of 
this  proportion  it  is  easy  for  the  student  to 
reduce  the  degrees  of  any  of  these  thermo- 
meters into  the  degrees  of  any  other  of 
them. 

2.  Nature  of  the  Pyrometer. 

To  measure  those  higher  degrees  of  heat 
to  which  the  thermometer  cannot  be  ap- 
plied, there  have  been  other  instruments 
invented  by  different  philosophers : these, 
are  called  pyrometers.  The  most  celebrated 
instrument  of  this  kind,  and  which  has 
been  adopted  into  general  use,  is  that  in- 
vented by  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Wedg- 
wood. 

This  instrument  is  also  sufficiently  sim- 
ple. It  consists  of  two  pieces  of  brass 
fixed  on  a plate,  so  as  to  be  d-lOtlis  of  an 
inch  asunder  at  one  end,  and  3-10ths  at  the 
other ; a scale  is  marked  upon  them,  which 
is  divided  into  240  equal  parts,  each  i-10th 
of  an  inch  ; and  with  this  his  gauge,  are 
furnished  a -sufficient  number  of  pieces  of 
baked  clay,  which  must  have  been  pre- 
pared in  a red  heat,  and  must  be  of  given 
dimensions.  These  pieces  of  clay,  thus 
prepared,  are  first  to  be  applied  cold,  to  the 
rule  of  the  gauge,  that  there  may  no  mis- 
take take  place  in  regard  to  their  dimen- 
sions. Then  any  one  of  them  is  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  heat  which  is  to  be  measured, 
till  it  shall  have  been  completely  penetrated 
by  it.  It  is  then  removed  and  applied 
to  the  gauge.  The  difference  between  its 
former  and  its  present  dimensions,  will 
shew  how  much  it  has  shrunk ; and  will 
consequently  indicate  to  what  degree  the 
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intensity  of  the  heat  to  which  it  was  ex- 
posed, amounted. 

High  temperatures  can  thus  be  ascertained 
with  accuracy.  Each  degree  of  Wedg- 
wood’s pyrometer  is  equal  to  130°  of 
Fahrenheit’s. 

Exceptions  to  the  Expansion  by  Heat . 

Philosophers  have  noticed  a few  excep- 
tions to  the  law  of  heat  expanding  bodies. 
For  instance  ; water,  when  cooled  down  to 
the  freezing  point,  instead  of  contracting 
on  the  farther  deprivation  of  heat,  actually 
expands. 

Another  seeming  exception  is  manifested 
in  alumine,  or  clay;  others  occur  in  the 
case  of  cast-iron,  and  various  other  metals. 
Alumine  contracts  on  being  heated,  and 
cast-iron,  bismuth,  &c.  when  fully  fused, 
are  more  dense  than  when  solid  ; for,  as 
soon  as  they  become  so,  they  decrease  in 
density,  they  expand  in  the  act  of  cooling, 
and  hence  the  sharpness  of  figures  upon 
iron  which  has  been  cast  in  moulds,  com- 
pared to  that  of  other  metals. 

Some  philosophers  have  persuaded  them- 
selves that  these  exceptions  are  only  appa- 
rent but  not  really  true.  They  say  when 
water  freezes,  it  assumes  a crystalline  form, 
the  crystals  cross  each  other  and  cause  nu- 
merous vacuities,  and  thus  the  ice  occupies 
more  space.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
fused  iron,  bismuth,  and  zinc.  The  con- 
traction of  clay  is  owing  to  the  loss  of 
water,  of  which  it  loses  a part  at  every  in- 
creased degree  of  temperature  hitherto 
tried  ; there  is  therefore  a loss  of  matter  ; 
and  a reduction  of  volume  must  follow. 

Mr.  Tilloch  has  published  a brief  ex- 
amination of  the  received  doctrines  re- 
specting heat  and  caloric,  in  which  these 
truths  are  more  fully  considered,  together 
with  many  other  interesting  facts  relative 
to  the  received  notions  of  heat. 

Equal  Distribution  of  Heat. 

If  a number  of  bodies  of  different  tem- 
peratures are  placed  in  contact  with  each 
other,  they  will  all  at  a certain  time  ac- 
quire a temperature,  which  is  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  different  substances ; 
the  caloric  of  the  hottest  body  will  diffuse 
itself  among  those  which  are  heated  in  a 
less  degree,  till  they  have  all  acquired  a 
certain  temperature.  Thus,  if  a bar  of 
iron  which  has  been  made  red-hot  be  kept 
in  the  open  air,  it  does  not  retain  the  heat 
which  it  had  received,  but  becomes  gra- 
dually colder  and  colder,  till  it  arrives  at 
the  temperature  of  the  bodies  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. On  the  other  hand ; if  we 
cool  down  the  iron  bar  by  keeping  it  fpr 
some  time  covered  with  snow,  and  then 
carry  it  into  a warm  room,  it  does  not  re- 
tain its  low  temperature,  but  becomes  gra- 
dually hotter,  till  it  acquires  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  room.  It  is  therefore  obvious, 
that  in  the  one  instance  the  temperature  is 
lowered,  and  in  the  other  it  is  raised. 

These  changes  of  temperature  occupy  a 


longer  or  a shorter  time,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  body,  but  they  always  take 
place  at  last.  This  law  itself  is,  indeed, 
familiar  to  every  one:  when  we  wish  to 
heat  a body,  we  carry  it  towards  the  fire  ; 
when  we  wish  to  cool  it,  we  surround  it 
by  cold  bodies. 

Propagation  of  Heat. 

We  have  seen,  that  when  bodies  of 
higher  temperature  than  others  are  brought 
into  contact  with  each  other,  the  heat  is 
propagated  from  the  first  to  the  second, 
or  the  colder  body  deprives  the  warmer 
of  its  exeess  of  heat.— We  shall  now  see 
that  some  bodies  do  so  much  more  quickly 
than  others.  Through  some  bodies  caloric 
passes  with  undiminished  velocity,  through 
others  its  passage  is  prodigiously  re- 
tarded. 

This  disposition  of  bodies  of  admitting, 
under  equal  circumstances,  the  retiigera- 
tion  of  a heated  body  within  a shorter  ora 
longer  time,  is  called  the  power  of  conduct- 
ing heat ; and  a body  is  said  to  be  a letter 
or  ivorse  conductor  of  heat , as  it  allows  the 
refrigeration  to  go  on  quicker  or  slower. 
Those  bodies,  therefore,  which  possess  the 
property  of  letting  heat  pass  with  facility, 
are  called  good  conductors ; those  through 
which  it  passes  with  difficulty,  are  called 
bad  conductors,  and  those  through  which  it 
does  not  pass  at  ail,  are  called  non-conduc- 
tors: thus  we  say,  in  the  common  lan- 
guage,•some  bodies  are  warm,  or  capable 
of  preserving  warmth  ; and  from  this  arises 
the  great  difference  in  the  sensation  ex- 
cited by  different  bodies,  when  applied  at 
the  same  temperature  to  our  organs  of 
feeling.  Hence,  if  we  immerse  our  hand 
in  mercury,  w'e  feel  a greater  sensation  of 
cold  than  when  we  immerse  it  in  water, 
and  a piece  of  metal  appears  to  be  much 
colder  than  a piece  of  wood,  though  their 
temperatures,  when  examined  by  means  of 
the  thermometer,  are  precisely  the  same. 

It  is  provable  that  all  solids  conduct 
heat  in  some  degree,  though  they  differ 
very  much  in  their  conducting  power. 
Metals  are  the  best  conductors  of  heat ; 
but  the  conducting  powrers  of  these  sub- 
stances are  by  no  means  equal.  Stones 
seem  to  be  the  next  best  conductors.  Glass 
conducts  heat  very  slowly  ; wrood  and  char- 
coal still  slower ; and  feathers,  silk,  wool, 
and  hair,  are  still  worse  conductors  than 
any  of  the  substances  yet  mentioned. 

The  best  conductors  of  electricity  and  gal- 
vanism are  also  the  best  conductors  of  heat. 

Experiment. — Take  a number  of  straight 
wives,  of  equal  diameters  and  lengths,  but 
of  different  metals  ; for  instance,  gold, 
silver,  copper,  iron,  See. ; cover  each  of 
them  with  a thin  coat  of  wax,  or  tallow, 
and  plunge  their  extremities  into  water, 
kept  boiling,  or  into  melted  lead.  The 
melting  of  the  coat  of  wax  will  shew  that 
caloric  is  more  quickly  transmitted  through 
some  metals  than  others. 
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It  is  on  this  account  also,  that  the  end 
of  a glass  rod  may  be  kept  red-hot  for  a 
long  time,  or  even  melted,  without  any  in- 
convenience to  the  hand  which  holds  the 
Other  extremity  ; though  a similar  metallic 
rod,  heated  in  the  same  manner,  would 
very  soon  become  too  hot  to  be  held. 
Liquor  and  Aeriform  Bodies  convey  Heat 

by  an  actual  Change  in  the  Situation  of 

their  Particles. 

Count  Romford  was  the  first  who  proved 
that  fluids  in  general,  and  aeriform  bodies, 
convey  heat  on  a dilferent  principle  from 
that  observed  in  solids.  This  opinion  is 
pretty  genera  ly  admitted,  though  various 
ingenious  experiments  have  been  made 
by  different  philosophers  to  prove  the 
contrary.  In  water,  for  instance,  which 
is,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word, 
a perfect  non-conductor  of  heat,  the  Count 
has  proved  that  caloric  is  propagated  only 
in  consequence  of  the  motion  which  is 
occasioned  in  the  insulated  and  solitary 
particles  of  that  fluid. 

All  fluids  are  considered,  strictly  speak- 
ing, in  a similar  respect  as  non-conductors 
of  caloric.  They  can  receive  it,  indeed, 
from  other  substances,  and  can  give  it  to 
other  substances,  but  no  particle  can  cither 
receive  it  from  or  give  it  to  another  parti- 
cle. Before  a fluid,  therefore,  can  be 
heated  or  cooled,  every  particle  must  go 
individually  to  the  substance  from  which  it 
receives  or  to  which  it  gives  out  caloric. 
Heat  being,  therefore,  only  propagated  in 
fluids,  in  consequence  of  the  internal  mo- 
tion of  their  particles,  which  transport  the 
heat ; the  more  rapid  these  motions  are, 
the  more  rapid  is  the  communication  of 
heat.  The  cause  of  these  motions  is  the 
change  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid, 
occasioned  by  the  change  of  temperature, 
and  the  rapidity  is  in  proportion  to  the 
change  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid 
ty  any  given  change  of  temperature.  The 
following  experiment  may  serve  to  illus- 
trate this  theory. 

Take  a thin  glass  tube,  eight  or  ten 
inches  long,  and  about  an  inch  in  dia 
meter.  Pour  into  the  bottom  part,  for 
about  the  depth  of  one  inch,  a little 
water  coloured  with  Brazil-wood,  or  lit- 
mus, and  then  fill  up  the  tube  with  com- 
mon water,  extremely  gently,  so  as  to 
keep  the  two  strata  quite  distinct  from 
each  other.  Having  done  this,  heat  the 
bottom  part  of  the  tube  over  a lamp  ; the 
coloured  infusion  will  then  ascend,  and 
gradually  tinge  the  whole  fluid  ; the  water 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  may  be  made 
to  boil,  but  the  colouring  matter  will  re- 
main at  the  bottom  undisturbed.  The 
heat  cannot  act  downwards  to  make  it 
ascend. 

By  thus  being  able  to  make  the  upper 
part  of  a fluid  boil  without  heating  the 
bottom  part,  water  may  be  kepf  builing 


for  a considerable  time  in  a glass  tube  over 
ice,  without  melting  it. 

Other  experiments,  illustrating  the  same 
principle,  may  be  found  in  Count  Rnm- 
ford’s  excellent  Essays,  especially  in  Essay 
the  7th;  1797. 

To  this  indefatigable  philosopher  we  are 
wholly  indebted  for  the  above  facts:  he 
was  the  first  who  taught  us  that  air  and 
water  were  nearly  non-conductors.  The 
remits  of  his  experiments,  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  abo  ve  Essay,  are  highly  inte- 
resting ; they  also  shew  that  the  conducting 
power  of  fluids  is  impaired  by  tiie  admix- 
ture of  fibrous  and  glutinous  matter. 

Count  Rumford  proved  that  ice  melted 
more  than  80  times  slower, when  boiling-hot 
water  stood  on  its  surface,  than  when  the 
me  was  placed  to  swim  on  the  surface  of 
the  hot  water.  Other  experiments  shewed 
that  water,  only  eight  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit above  the  freezing  point,  or  at  the 
temperature  of  forty  degrees,  melts  as 
much  ire,  in  any  given  timer  as  on  equal 
volume  of  that  fluid  at  any  higher  tempe- 
rature, provided  the  water  stands  on  the 
surface  of  the  ice.  Water,  at  the  tem^ 
perature  of  41°,  is  found  to  melt  more  ice, 
when  standing  on  its  surface,  than  boiling 
water. 

It  becomes  further  evident,  from  the 
Count’s  ingenious  experiments,  that  ot  the 
different  substances  used  in  clothing,  hares’ 
fur  and  eider  down  are  the  warmest  ; 
next  to  these,  beavers’  fur,  raw  silk,  sheepJs 
wool,  cotton  wool,  and  lastly,  lint,  or  the 
scrapings  of  fine  linen.  In  fur,''  the  air  in- 
terposed among  its  particles  is  so  engaged 
as  not  to  be  driven  away  by  the  heat  com- 
municated thereto  by  the  animal  body  ; 
not  being  easily  displaced,  it  becomes  a 
barrier  to  defend  the  animal  body  from  the 
external  cold.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that 
those  skins  are  warmest  which  have  the 
finest,  longest,  and  thickest  fur ; and 
tiiat  the  furs  of  the  beaver,  otter,  and 
other  like  quadrupeds,  which  live  much 
in  the  water,  and  the  feathers  of  water- 
fowl, are  capable  of  confining  the  heat 
of  those  animals  in  winter,  notwithstand- 
ing the  coldness  of  the  water  which  they 
frequent.  Bears,  and  various  other  ani- 
mals, inhabitants  of  cold  climates,  which 
do  not  often  take  the  water,  have  their  fur 
much  thicker  on  their  backs  than  on  their 
bellies. 

The  snow  which  covers  the  surface  of 
the  earth  in  winter,  in  high  latitudes,  is 
doubtless  designed  as  a garment  to  defend 
it  against  the  piercing  winds  from  the  polar 
regions, which  prevail  during  the  cold  season. 

"Without  dwelling  farther  upon  the  philo- 
sophy of  this  truth,  we  must  briefly  re- 
mark that  the  happy  application  ot  this 
law,  satisfactorily  elucidates  some  of  the 
most  interesting  facts  of  the  ceconomy  of 
nature. 
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Theory  of  Caloric  of  Fluidity,  or  Latent 
Heat. 

There  are  some  bodies  which,  when  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  caloric,  dilate  to 
tuch  a degree,  and  the  power  of  aggrega- 
tion subsisting  among  their  particles  is  so 
much  destroyed  and  removed  to  such  a 
distance  by  the  interposition  of  caloric, 
that  they  \lide  over  each  other  in  every 
direction,  and  therefore  appear  in  a fluid 
slate.  This  phenomenon  is  called  fusion. 
Bodies  thus  rendered  fluid  by  means  of  ca- 
loric, are  said  to  b e fused,  or  melted  ; and 
those  that  are  subject  to  it,  are  called  fu- 
sible. 

The  greater  nfimber  of  solid  bodies  may, 
by  the  application  of  heat,  be  converted 
into  fluids.  Thus  metals  may  be  fused  ; 
sulphur,  resin,  phosphorus,  may  be  melted ; 
ice  may  be  converted  into  water ; See. 

Those  bodies  which  cannot  be  rendered 
fluid  by  any  degree  of  heat  hitherto  known, 
are  called  fixed,  or  infusible. 

If  the  effects  of  heat  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, be  carried  still  further  than  is 
necessary  to  render  bodies  fluid,  vapori- 
zation begins ; the  bodies  then  become 
converted  into  the  vaporous  or  gaseous 
state.  Vaporization,  however,  does  not 
always  require  a previous  fusion.  Some 
bodies  are  capable  of  being  converted  into 
the  vaporous  slate,  without  previously  be 
coming  fluid,  and  others  cannot  be  vola- 
tilized at  any  temperature  hitherto  known. 

Fluidity  is  therefore  by  no  means  essen- 
tial to  any  species  of  matter,  but  always 
depends  on  the  presence  of  a quantity  of 
caloric.  Solidity  is  the  natural  state  of  all 
bodies,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
every  fluid  is  capable  of  being  rendered 
solid  by  a due  reduction  of  temperature; 
and  every  .solid  may  be  fused  by  the  agency 
of  caloric,  if  the  latter  does  not  decom- 
pose them  at  a temperature  inferior  to  that 
which  would  be  necessary  for  their  fusion. 

Caloric  of  Fluidity. 

Dr.  Black  was  the  first  who  proved  that, 
whenever  caloric  combines  w.th  a solid 
body,  the  body  becomes  heated  only,  un- 
til it  is  rendered  fluid : or  that,  whenever 
it  has  acquired  the  fluid  state,  its  tempera- 
ture remains  stationary,  though  caloric  is 
continued  to  be  added  to  it.  The  same  is 
the  case  when  fluids  are  converted  into  the 
aeriform  or  vaporous  state. 

From  these  facts,  the  law's  of  latent  heat 
have  been  inferred.  The  theory  may  be 
illustrated  by  means  of  the  following  ex- 
periments. 

If  a lump  of  ice,  at  a low  temperature, 
suppose  at  22°}  be  brought  inip  a warm 


room,  it  will  become  gradually  less 
cold,  as  may  he  discovered  by  means 
of  the  thermometer.  After  a very  short 
time,  it  will  reach  the  temperature  of  32Q, 
(the  freezing  point);  but  there  it  stops. 
The  ice  then  begins  to  melt;  but  the  pro- 
cess goes  on  very  slowly.  During  the 
whole  of  that  time  its  temperature  conti- 
nues at  32Q;  and  as  it  is  constantly  sur- 
rounded by  warm  air,  we  have  reason  tt> 
believe  that  caloric  is  constantly  entering 
into  it ; yet  it  does  not  become  hotter  till 
it  is  changed  into  water.  Ice,  therefore, 
is  converted  into  water  by  a quantity  of 
caloric  uniting  with  it. 

It  has  been  found  by  calculation,  that  one 
pound  of  ice  in  melting  absorbs  140°  of 
caloric,  the  temperature  of  the  water  pro- 
duced still  remaining  at  32°. 

This  fact  may  be  proved  in  a direct  man- 
ner. 

Take  one  pound  of  ice,  at  32  deg. 
reduced  to  a coarse  powder ; put  it  into 
a wooden  bowl,  and  pour  over  it  gra- 
dually, one  pound  of  water,  heated  to 
1 72  deg. ; all  the  ice  will  become  melted, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  whole  fluid, 
if  examined  by  a thermometer,  will  be 
32  de£  ; 140  deg.  of  caloric  are  therefore 
lost,  and  it  is  this  quantity  winch  was  re- 
quisite to  convert  the  ice  into  w'ater. 

This  caloric  has  been  call ed  latent  caloric, 
or  rather,  caloric  of  fluidity,  because  its 
presence  is  not  measurable  by  the  thermo- 
meter. 

Dr.  Black  has  a’so  ascertained,  by  ex- 
periment, that  -die  fluidity  of  melted  wax, 
tallow,  spermaceti,  metals,  See.  is  owing 
to  the  same  cause  ; and  Ladriani  proved, 
that  this  is  the  case  with  sulphur,  alum, 
nitrate  of  potash,  tkc- 

We  consider  it,  therefore,  as  a general 
law,  that  whenever  a solid  is  converted  into 
a fluid,  it  combines  with  caloric,  and  that 
is  the  came  of  fluidity. 

On  the  sudden  transition  of  solids  into 
fluids,  is  founded  the  well-known 
Production  of  Artificial  Cold,  by  Means  of 
Frigorific  Mixtures. 

A number  of  experiments  have  been 
lately  made  by  different  philosophers,  in 
order  to  produce  artificial  cold.  And  as 
these  methods  are  often  employed  in  che- 
mistry, with  a view  to  expose  bo  lies  to  the 
influence  of  very  low  temperatures,  we 
shall  enumerate  the  different  substances 
which  may  be  made  use  of  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  the  degrees  of  cold  which  they 
are  capable  of  producing.  We  are  indebt- 
ed for  them  to  Pepys,  Walker,  and  Lq- 
witz, 
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A TABLE  OF  FREEZING  MIXTURES. 


Mixtures. 

Thermometer  sinks. 

Muriate  of  ammonia  . . . . , 5 parts 
Nitrate  of  potash  .......  5 

Water 16 

From  50°  to  10° 

Muriate  of  ammonia 5 parts 

Nitrate  of  potash 5 

Sulphate  of  soda  . 8 

Water 16 

From  50°  to  4°. 

Sulphate  of  soda  .......  3 parts 

Diluted  nitric  acid  ......  2 

From  50°  to  3°. 

Sulphate  of  soda 8 parts 

Muriatic  acid  . . 5 

From  50°  to  0°. 

Snow  1 part 

Muriate  of  soda .1 

From  32°  to  0°. 

Snow,  or  pounded  ice  ....  2 parts 
Muriate  of  soda  1 

From  0°  to  — 5°. 

Snow,  or  pounded  ice  ....  1 part 

Muriate  of  soda  .......  5 

Muriate  of  ammonia  and  . . 

Nitrate  of  potash 5 

From  — 5°  to  — 18°. 

Snow,  or  pounded  ice  ...  12  parts 
Muriate  of  soda  .......  5 

Nitrate  of  ammonia  .....  5 

From  — 18°  to  — 25°. 

Snow,  and 
Diluted  nitric  acid 

From  0°  to  — 46°. 

Muriate  of  lime  3 parts 

Snow 2 

From  32°  to  — 50°. 

Potash  4 parts 

Snow 3 

From  32°  to  • — 51°. 

Snow  2 parts 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid  ....  1 
Diluted  nitric  acid 1 

From  — 10°  to  — 56°. 

Snow 1 part 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid  ....  1 

From  20°  to  — 60°. 

Muriate  of  lime 2 parts 

Snow 1 

From  0°  to  — 66°. 

Muriate  of  lime  .......  3 parts 

Snow  1 

From  — 40°  to  —73°. 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid  ...  10  parts 
Snow 8 

From  — 68°  to  — 91°. 

if  Nitrate  of  ammonia  .....  1 part 
(j  Water I 

From  50°  to  4°. 

Nitrate  of  ammonia  .....  l part 

Carbonate  of  soda  ......  1 

Water  1 

From  50°  to  3°. 

Sulphate  of  soda  . 6 parts 

Muriate  of  ammonia  .....  4 

Nitrate  of  potash  2 

Diluted  nitric  acid  ......  4 

From  50°  to  10°. 

.Sulphate  of  soda 6 parts 

Nitrate  of  ammonia 5 

Diluted  nitric  acid 4 

From  50°  to  14°. 

Phosphate  of  soda 9 parts 

Diluted  nitric  acid 4 

From  50°  to  12°. 

Phosphate  of  soda 9 parts 

Nitrate  of  ammonia 6 

Diluted  nitric  arid  4 

From  50°  to  21°. 

Sulphate  of  soda  .........  5 parts 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid  .....  4 

From  50°  to  3°. 
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Management  of  the  preceding  Mixtures  for 
producing  Cold. 

To  produce  the  effects  before  stated,  the 
salts  must  be  reduced  to  powder,  and 
contain  their  full  quantity  of  water  of 
crystallization.  The  vessel  in  which  the 
freezing  mixture  is  made,  should  be  very 
thin,  and  just  large  enough  to  hold  it,  and 
the  materials  should  be  mixed  together  as 
expeditiously  as  possible,  taking  care  to 
stir  the  mixture  at  the  same  time  with  a 
rod  of  glass  or  wood. 

Jn  order  to  obtain  the  full  effect,  the 
materials  ought  to  be  first  cooled  to  the 
temperature  marked  in  the  table,  by  in- 
troducing them  into  some  of  the  other 
frigorific  mixtures,  and  then  mingling  them 
together  in  a similar  mixture.  If,  tor  in- 
stance, we  wish  to  produce— — 46°,  the 
snow  and  diluted  nitric  acid  ought  to  be 
cooled  down  to  0Q,  by  putting  the  vessel 
which  contains  each  of  them  into  the  fifth 
freezing  mixture  in  the  above  table,  before 
they  are  mingled  together.  If  a more 
intense  cold  be  required,  the  materials  to 
produce  it  are  to  be  brought  to  the  proper 
temperature  by  being  previously  placed  in 
the  second  freezing  mixture. 

This  process  is  to  be  continued  till  the 
required  degree  of  cold  has  been  pro- 
cured. 

Conversion  of  Solids  and  Fluids  into  the 
Aeriform  or  Gaseous  State . 

We  have  seen  before,  that  in  order  to 
render  solids  fluid,  a certain  quantity  of 
caloric  is  necessary,  which  combines  with 
the  body,  and  therefore  cannot  be  measured 
by  the  thermometer ; we  shall  now  endea- 
vour to  prove,  that  the  same  holds  good  in 
respect  to  the  conversion  of  solids  or  fluids 
into  the  vaporous  or  gaseous  state. 

Take  a small  quantity  of  carbonate 
©f  ammonia,  introduce  it  into  a retort, 
the  neck  of  which  is  directed  under 
a cylinder  filled  with  mercury  and  inverted 
in  a bason  of  the  same  fluid.  On  applying 
heat  to  the  body  of  the  retort,  the  carbonate 
of  ammonia  will  be  volatilized,  it  will  expel 
the  mercury  out  of  the  cylinder,  and  be- 
come an  invisible  gas,  and  would  remain 
so,  if  its  temperature  was  not  lowered. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  benzoic  acid, 
camphire,  and  various  other  substances. 

All  fluids  may  by  the  application  of 
heat  be  converted  into  an  aeriform  elastic 
state. 

When  we  consider  water  in  a boiling 
state,  we  find  that  this  fluid,  when  examined 
by  the  thermometer,  is  not  hotter  after 
boiling  several  hours,  than  when  it  began 
to  boil,  though  to  maintain  it  boiling  a 
brisk  fire  must  necessarily  be  kept  up. 
What  then,  we  may  ask,  becomes  of  the 
wasted  caloric?  It  is  not  perceptible  in 
the  water,  nor  is  it  manifested  by  (he 
steamj  for  the  steam,  if  not  compressed, 


upon  examination  is  found  not  to  be  hotter 
than  boiling  water.  The  caloric  is  there- 
fore absorbed  by  the  steam,  and  although 
what  is  so  absorbed,  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  conversion  of  water  into  the  form 
of  steam  ; it  does  not  increase  its  tempera- 
ture, and  is  therefore  not  appreciable  by 
the  thermometer. 

This  conclusion  is  further  strengthened 
by  the  heat  given  out  by  steam  on  its  being 
condensed  by  cold.  This  is  particularly 
manifested  in  the  condensation  of  this  fluid 
in  the  process  of  distilling,  where  upon 
examining  the  refrigeratory,  it  will  be 
found  that  a much  greater  quantity  of 
caloric  is  communicated  to  it,  than  could 
possibly  have  been  transmitted  by  the 
caloric  which  was  sensibly  acting  before 
the  condensation.  This  may  be  easily  as- 
certained by  observing  the  quantity  of 
caloric  communicated  to  the  water  in  the 
refrigerate  iy  of  a still,  by  any  given  quantity 
of  liquid  that  passes  over. 

1.  The  boiling  points  of  different  fluids 
are  influenced  by  atmospheric  pressure. 

The  boiling  point,  or  the  conversion  of 
fluids  into  gases,  always  takes  place  at 
certain  temperatures,  which  is  different 
in  different  fluids,  provided  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  be  the  same. 

Put  any  quantity  of  sulphuric  ether 
into  a Florence  flask,  suspend  a ther- 
mometer in  it,  and  hold  the  flask  over 
an  Argand’s  lamp,  the  ether  will  immediately 
begin  to  boil  and  the  thermometer  will  in- 
dicate 98°,  if  the  ether  has  been  highly 
rectified. 

If  highly  rectified  ardent  spirit  is  heat- 
ed in  a similar  manner,  the  thermometer 
will  rise  to  176°,  and  there  remain  sta- 
tionary. 

If  water  is  substituted,  it  will  rise  to 
212°. 

If  strong  nitrous  acid  of  commerce 
be  made  use  of,  it  will  be  found  to 
boil  at  248°; — sulphuric  acid  at  546°; — 
and  mercury  and  linseed-oil  at  60(T,  <kc. 

2.  The  boiling  point  of  fluids  is  retarded 
by  pressure. 

Mr.  Watt  heated  water  under  a strong 
pressure  to  400°.  Yet  still  when  the  pres- 
sure was  removed,  only  part  of  the  water 
was  converted  into  vapour,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  this  vapour,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  remaining  fluid,  was  no  more  than  212°. 
There  was  therefore  488°  of  caloric  sud- 
denly lost.  This  caloric  was  carried  off  by 
the  steam.  Now  as  only  about  one-fifth  of 
the  water  was  converted  into  steam,  that 
steam  must  contain  not  only  its  own  1883, 
but  also  the  188°  lost  by  each  of  the  other 
four  parts  ; that  is  to  say,  it  must  contain 
188  ’ X 5,  or  about  940°.  Steam  therefore, 
is  water  combined  with  at  least  940°  of 
caloric,  the  presence  of  which  is  not  indi- 
cated by  the  thermometer. 
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3.  When  pressure  is  removed  from  the 
surface  of  bodies,  their  conversion  into  the 
gaseous  state  is  greatly  facilitated,  or  their 
boiling  point  is  lowered. 

In  proof  of  this  the  following  experiments 
may  serve  : 

Let  a small t bottle  be  filled  with  highly 
rectified  sulphuric  ether,  and  a piece 
of  wetted  bladder  be  tied  over  its  ori- 
fice around  its  neck.  Transfer  it  under 
the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  and  take  away 
the  super  incumbent  pressure  of  the  air  in 
the  receiver.  When  the  exhaustion  is  com- 
plete, pierce  the  bladder  by  means  of  a 
pointed  sliding  wire,  passing  through  a 
collar  of  leather  which  covers  the  upp'er 
opening  of  the  receiver.  Having  done 
this,  the  ether  will  instantly  begin  to  boil, 
and  become  converted  into  an  invisible 
gaseous  fluid. 

Take  a small  retort  or  Florence  flask, 
fill  it  one  half  or  less  with  water,  and 
make  it  boil  over  a lamp;  when  kept 
briskly  boiling  for  about  five  minutes, 
cork  the  mouth  cf  the  retort  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible,  and  remove  it  from  the 
lamp. 

The  water,  on  being  removed  from  the 
source  of  heat,  will  keep  boiling  for  a few 
minutes,  and  when  the  ebullition  begins  to 
slacken,  it  may  be  renewed  by  dipping  the 
retort  into  cold  water. 

The  water  during  boiling  becomes  con- 
verted into  vapour  ; this  vapour  expels  tSie 
air  of  the  vessel,  and  occupies  its  place  ; on 
diminishing  the  heat,  it  condenses;  when 
the  retort  is  stopped,  a partial  vacuum  is 
formed  ; the  pressure  becomes  diminished, 
and  a less  degree  of  heat  is  sufficient  to 
cause  an  ebullition. 

For  the  same  reason  water  may  be  made 
to  boil  under  the  exhausted  receiver  at  94° 
Fahr.  or  even  at  a much  lower  -degree; 
alkohol  at  56°,  and  ether  at — 20°. 

On  the  conversion  of  fluids  into  gases 
is  founded  the  following  experiment,  by 
which  water  is  frozen  by  means  of  sulphu- 
ric ether. 

Take  a thin  glass  tube  four  or  five  inches 
long  and  about  two  or  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  a two-ounce  bottle 
furnished  with  a capillary  tube  fitted  to  its 
neck.  In  order  to  make  ice,  pour  a little 
water  into  the  tube,  taking  care  not  to 
wet  the  outside,  nor  to  leave  it  moist. 
Having  done  this,  let  a stream  of  sulphuric 
ether  fall  through  the  capillary  tube  upon 
that  part  of  it  containing  the  water,  which 
bv  this  means  will  be  converted  into  ice 
in  a few  minutes,  and  this  it  will  do  even 
near  a fire  or  in  the  midst  of  summer. 

If  the  glass  tube  containing  the  water  be 
exposed  to  the  brisk  thorough  air,  or  free 
draught  of  an  open  window,  a large  quan- 
tity of  water  may  be  frozen  in  a shorter 
time;  and  if  a thin  spiral  wire  be  intro- 
duced previous  to  the  congelation  of  the 


water,  the  ice  will  adhere  to  it,  and  may 
thus  be  drawn  out  conveniently. 

A person  might  be  easily  frozen  to  death 
daring  very  warm  weather,  by  merely  pour- 
ing upon  his  body  for  some  time  sulphuric 
ether,  and  keeping  him  exposed  to  a 
thorough  draught  of  air. 

Artificial  Refrigeration. 

The  cooling  or  refrigeration  of  rooms  in 
the  summer  season  by  sprinkling  them  with 
water,  becomes  likewise  obvious  on  this 
account. 

The  method  of  making'  ice  artificially  in  the 
East-Indies  depends  on  the  same  principle. 
The  ice-makers  at  Benares  dig  pits  in  large 
open  plains,  the  bottom  of  which  they 
strew  with  sugar-canes  or  dried  stems  of 
maize  or  Indian  corn.  Upon  this  bed  they 
place  a number  of  unglazed  pans,  made  of 
so  porous  an  earth  that  the  water  pene- 
trates through  their  whole  substance. 
These  pans  are  filled  towards  evening  in 
the  winter  season  with  water  that  has 
boiled,  and  left  in  that  situation  till  morn- 
ing, when  more  or  less  ice  is  found  in  them, 
according  to  the  temperature  of  the  air  ; 
there  being  more  formed  in  dry  and  warm 
weather,  than  in  that  which  is  cloudy, 
though  it  may  be  colder  to  the  human 
body. 

Every  thing  in  this  process  is  calculated 
to  produce  cold  by  evaporation  ; the  beds 
on  which  the  pans  are  placed,  suffer  the 
air  to  have  a free  passage  to  their  bottoms  ; 
and  the  pans  constantly  oozing  ont  water 
to  their  external  surface,  are  cooled  by  the 
evaporation  of  it. 

In  Spain,  they  use  a kind  of  earthen  jars, 
called  buxaros,  which  are  only  half-baked, 
the  earth  of  which  is  so  porous,  that  the 
outside  is  kept  moist  by  the  water  which 
filters  through  it,  and  though  placed  in  the 
sun,  the  water  in  the  jar  becomes  as  cold 
as  ice. 

It  is  a common  practice  in  China  to 
coo!  wine  or  other  liquors  by  wrapping  the 
bottle  in  a wet  cloth,  and  hanging  it  up 
in  the  sun.  The  water  in  the  cloth  be- 
comes converted  into  vapour,  and  thus 
cold  is  produced. 

The  Blacks  in  Sencgambia  have  a similar 
method  of  cooling  water  by- filling  tanned 
leather  bags  with  it,  which  they  hang  up  in  the 
sun  ; the  water  oozes  more  or  less  through 
the  leather  so  as  to  keep  the  outward  sur- 
face wet,  which  by  its  quick  and  continued 
evaporation  cools  the  Water  remarkably. 

The  winds  on  the  borders  of  the.  Persian 
Gulph  are  often  so  scorching,  that  travel- 
lers are  suddenly  suffocated  unless  they 
cover  thcii  heads  with  a wet  cloth  ; if 
this  be  too  wet,  they  immediately  feel  an 
intolerable  cold,  which  would  prove  fatal  if 
the  moisture  was  not  speedily  dissipated 
by  the  heat. 

If  a cold  vessel  is  brought  into  a w arm 
room,  particularly  where  many  people  arc 
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assembled,  the  outside  of  it  will  soon  be- 
come covered  with  a sos  t of  dew. 

Before  some  changes  of  weather,  the 
stone  pavements,  the  walls  of  a house,  the 
balustrades  of  staircases  and  other  solid 
objects,  feel  clammy  and  damp. 

In  frosty  nights,  when  the  air  abroad  is 
colder  than  the  air  within,  the  dampness 
of  this  air,  for  the  same  reason,  settles  on 
the  glass  panes  of  the  windows,  and  is  there 
frozen  into  curious  and  beautiful  figures. 

Thus  fogs  and  dews  take  place,  and  in  the 
higher  regions  clouds  are  formed  from  the 
condensed  vapour.  The  still  greater  con- 
densation produces  mists  and  rain. 

Capacity  of  Bodies  for  containing  Heat. 

The  property  which  different  bodies  pos- 
sess, of  containing  at  the  same  temperature, 
and  in  equal  quantities,  either  of  mass  or 
bulk,  unequal  quantities  of  heat,  is  called 
their  capacity  for  heat.  The  capacities  of 
bodies  for  heat  are  therefore  considered  as 
great  or  small  in  the  ratio  as  their  tempera- 
tures are  either  raised  or  lowered  by  the 
addition,  or  diminished  by  the  deprivation 
of  equal  quantities  of  heat. 

In  homogeneous  bodies,  the  quantities  of 
caloric  which  they  contain  are  in  the  ratio 
of  their  temperature  and  quantity  of  mass  ; 
for  instance,  when  equal  quantities  of  water, 
oil,  or  mercury,  of  unequal  temperatures, 
are  mingled  together,  the  temperature  of 
the  whole  will  be  the  arithmetical  mean 
between  the  temperatures  of  the  two  quan- 
tities that  had  been  mixed  together.  It  is 
a self-evident  truth  that  this  should  be  the 
case,  for  the  particles  of  different  portions 
of  the  same  substance  being  alike,  their 
effects  must  be  equal.  For  instance: 

Mix  a pound  of  water  at  i 72°  with 
a pound  at  32°,  half  the  excess  of  heat 
in  the  hot  water  will  quit  it  to  go 
over  into  the  colder  portion  3 thus  the  hot 
water  will  be  cooled  70  , and  the  cold  will 
receive  70°  of  temperature  ; therefore  172 
— 70,  or  32  + 70—102  will  give  the  heat  of 
the  mixture.  To  attain  the  ' arithmetical 
mean  very  exactly,  several  precautions 
however  are  necessary. 

When  heterogeneous  bodies  of  different 
temperatures  are  mixt  together,  the  tem- 
perature produced  is  never  the  arithmetical 
mean  of  die  two  original  temperatures. 

iu  order  to  ascertain  the  comparative 
quantities  of  heat  of  different'  bodies,  equal 
weights  of  them  are  mingled  together;  the 
experiments  for  this  purpose  being  in  gene- 
ral more  easily  executed  than  those  by 
which  they  are  compared  from  equal 
bulks. 

Thus,  if  one  pound  of  mercury  heated 
to  110°  Falir. : be  added  to  one  pound 
of  water  of  44  \ the  temperature  of  the 
blended  fluids  will  not  be  changed  to 
77  , as  it  would  be  if  the  surplus  of  heat 
were  divided  among  those  fluids  in  the 
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proportion  of  their  quantities.  It  will  be 
found  on  examination  to  be  only  47°. 

On  the  contrary;  if  the  pound  of 
mercury  be  heated  to  443  and  the  wa- 
ter to  110°,  then  on  stirring  them  toge- 
ther the  common  temperature  will  be 
107°. 

Hence  if  the  quicksilver  loses  by  this 
distribution  63°  of  caloric,  an  equal  weight 
of  water  gains  only  3°  from  this  loss  of  63* 
of  heat..  And  on  the  contrary,  if  the  water 
loses  3°,  the  mercury  gains  63°. 

When,  instead  of  comparing  the  quanti- 
ties of  caloric  which  equal  weights  of  dif- 
ferent bodies  contain,  we  compare  the 
quantities  contained  in  equal  volumes , we 
still  And  that  the  same  difference  takes 
place.  Thus  it  is  found  by  experiment, 
that  the  quantity  of  caloric  necessary  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  a given  volume  of 
water  any  number  of  degrees,  is,  to  that 
necessary  to  raise  an  equal  volume  of  mer- 
cury, the  same  number  of  degrees  as  2 to 
1.  This  is  therefore  the  proportion  between 
the  comparative  quantities  of  caloric  which 
these  two  bodies  contain,  estimated  by 
their  volumes ; and  similar  differences  exist 
with  respect  to  every  other  kind  of  matter. 

From  the  nature  of  the  experiments'  by 
which  the  quantities  of  caloric  which  bodies 
contain  are  ascertained,  it  is  evident  that 
we  discover  merely  the  comparative , not 
the  absolute  quantities.  Hence  water  has 
been  chosen  as  a standard,  to  which  other 
bodies  may  be  referred;  its  capacity  is 
stated  as  the  arbitrary  term  of  1000,  and 
with  this  the  capacities  of  other  bodies  aro 
compared. 

It  need  not  be  told  that  pains  have  been 
taken  to  estimate  on  these  experiments 
that  portion  of  heat  which  diffuses  itself 
into  the  air  or  into  the  vessel  where  the 
mercury  arid  water  are  blended  together. 
As  however  such  valuations  cannot  be 
made  with  complete  accuracy,  the  numbers 
stated  above  are  only  an  approximation 
to  truth. 

Radial  ion  of  Caloric. 

Caloric  is  thrown  off  or  radiates  from 
healed  bodies  in  right  lines,  and  moves 
through  space  with  inconceivable  velocity. 
It  is  redded  in  its  passage  by  atmospheric 
■dir,  by  colourless  fluids,  glass,  and  other 
transparent  bodies. 

If  a glass  mirror  be  placed  before  a 
fire,  the  mirror  transmits  the  rays  of  light, 
but  not  the  rays  of  heat. 

If  a plate  of  glass,  tal  e,  or  a glass  vessel 
Ailed  with  water  be  suddenly  interposed 
between  the  fire  and  ihe  eye,  the  rays  of 
light  pass  through  it,  but  the  rays  of  caloric 
are  considerably  retarded  in  its  passage  j 
for  no  heat  is  perceived  until  the  inter- 
posed substance  is  saturated  with  heat,  or 
has  reached  its  maximum.  It  then  ceases  to 
intercept  the  rays  of  cal  ric,  and  allow* 
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them  to  pass  as  freely  as  the  rays  of 
light. 

It  has  been  lately  shewn  by  Dr.  Herschel 
that  the  rays  of  caloric  are  refrangible,  but 
less  so  than  the  rays  of  light ; and  the  same 
philosopher  has  also  proved  by  experiment, 
that  it  is  not  only  the  rays  of  caloric  emitted 
by  the  sun,  which  are  refrangible,  but  like- 
wise the  rays  emitted  by  common  fires,  by 
candles,  by  heated  iron,  and  even  by  hot 
water. 

Whether  the  rays  of  caloric  are  differently 
refracted,  in  different  mediums,  has  not  yet 
been  ascertained.  We  are  certain  how- 
ever, that  they  are  refracted  by  all  trans- 
parent bodies  whieh  have  been  employed 
as  burning  glasses. 

The  rays  of  caloric  are  also  reflected  by 
polished  surfaces,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  rays  of  light. 

This  was  long  ago  noticed  by  Lambert, 
Saussure,  Scheele,  Pictet,  and  lately  by 
Dr.  Herschel. 

Professor  Pictet  placed  two  concave 
metallic  mirrors  opposite  to  each  other  at 
the  distance  of  about  twelve  feet.  When  a 
hot  body,  an  iron  bullet  for  instance,  was 
placed  in  the  focus  of  the  one,  and  a mer- 
curial thermometer  in  that  of  the  other,  a 
substance  radiated  from  the  bullet;  it 
passed  with  incalculable  velocity  through 
the  air,  it  was  reflected  from  the  mirrors, 
it  became  concentrated,  and  influenced 
the  thermometer  placed  in  the  focus,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  its  concentration. 

An  iron  ball  two  inches  in  diameter, 
heated  so  that  it  was  not  luminous  in  the 
dark,  raised  the  thermometer  not  less  than 
ten  and  a half  degrees  of  Reaumur’s  scale, 
in  six  minutes. 

A lighted  candle  occasioned  a rise  in  the 
thermometer  nearly  the  same. 

A Florence  flask  containing  two  ounces 
and  three  drachms  of  boiling  water,  raised 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  three  degrees. 
He  blackened  the  bulb  of  his  thermometer 
and  found  that  it  was  more  speedily  in- 
fluenced by  the  radiation  than  before,  and 
that  it  rose  to  a greater  height. 

M.  Pictet  discovered  another  very  singu- 
lar fact ; namely  the  apparent  radiation  of 
cold.  When  instead  of  a heated  body, 
a Florence  flask  full  of  ite  or  snow  is  placed 
in  the  focus  of  one  of  the  mirrors,  the 
thermometer  placed  in  the  focus  of  the 
other  immediately  descends,  and  ascends 
again  whenever  the  cold  body  is  removed. 

This  phenomenon  may  be  explained  on 
the  supposition,  that  from  every  body  at 
every  temperature  caloric  radiates,  but  in 
less  quantity  as  the  temperature  is  low ; so 
that  in  the  above  experiment,  the  thermo- 
meter gives  out  more  caloric  by  radiation, 
than  it  receives  from  the  body  in  the 
opposite  focus,  and  therefore  its  tempera- 
ture is  lowered.  Or  as  Pictet  has  supposed, 


when  a number  of  bodies  near  to  each 
other  have  the  same  temperature,  there  is 
no  radiation  of  caloric,  because  in  all  of 
them  it  exists  in  a state  of  equal  tension; 
but  as  soon  as  a body  at  an  inferior  tem- 
perature is  introduced,  the  balance  of  ten- 
sion is  broken,  and  caloric  begins  to  radiate 
from  all  of  them  till  the  temperature  of 
that  body  is  raised  to  an  equality  with 
theirs.  In  the  above  experiment  therefore, 
the  placing  the  snow  or  ice  in  the  focus 
of  the  mirror  causes  the  radiation  of  ca- 
loric from  the  thermometer,  and  lienee 
the  diminution  of  temperature  which  it 
suffers. 

These  experiments  have  been  lately  re- 
peated by  Dr.  Young  and  Professor  Davy, 
at  the  theatre  of  the  Royal  Institution. 
These  gentlemen  inflamed  phosphorus  by 
reflected  caloric  ; and  proved  that  the  heat 
thus  excited  was  very  sensible  to  the  organs 
of  feeling. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  caloric  is 
thrown  off  from  bodies  in  rays,  whicli  are 
invisible,  or  incapable  of  exciting  vision, 
but  which  are  capable  of  exciting  heat. 

These  invisible  rays  of  caloric  are  pro- 
pagated in  right  lines,  with  extreme  velo- 
city, and  are  capable  of  the  laws  of  re- 
flection and  refraction. 

The  heating  agency  however  is  different 
in  the  different  coloured  rays  of  the  pris- 
matic spectrum.  According  to  Dr.  Hers- 
chel’s  experiments  it  follows  inversely  the 
order  of  the  refrangibilty  of  the  rays  of 
light.  The  least  refrangible,  possessing  it 
in  the  greatest  degree. 

Sir  Henry  Englefield  has  lately  made  a 
series  of  experiments  on  the  same  subject, 
from  whicli  we  learn  that  a thermometer 
having  its  ball  blackened,  rose  when  placed 
in  the  blue  ray  of  the  prismatic  spectrum 
in  S'  from  55°  to  56° ; in  the  green , in  3' 
from  45°  to  58° ; in  the  yellow , in  S'  from 
56°  to  62° ; in  the  fall  red  in  2f'  from  5 6* 
to  72°;  in  the  confines  of  the  mi,  in  2°' 
from  58°  to  73  10-2th  ; and  quite  out  of  the 
visible  light  in  2°'  from  61°  to  79°. 

Between  each  of  the  observations,  the 
thermometer  was  placed  in  the  shade  so 
long  as  to  sink  it  below  the  heat  to  which 
it  had  risen  in  the  preceding  observation, 
of  course  its  rise  above  that  point  could 
only  be  the  effect  of  the  ray  to  which  it 
was  exposed.  It  was  continued  in  the 
focus  long  after  it  had  ceased  to  rise ; there- 
fore the  heats  given  are  the  greatest  effects 
of  the  several  rays  on  the  thermometer  in 
each  observation.  A thermometer  placed 
constantly  in  the  shade  near  the  apparatus, 
was  found  scarcely  to  vary  during  the 
experiments. 

Sir  Henry  made  other  experiments  with 
thermometers  with  naked  balls,  and  with 
others,  whose  balls  were  painted  white,  for 
which  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  interesting 
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paper  of  the  Baronet,  from  which  the  above 
experiments  are  transcribed. 

The  coloured  ravs  emitted  from  the  sun 
and  combustible  bodies,  since  they  excite 
heat  and  vision,  must  consist  of  a mixture 
of  heat-making  rays,  and  rays  of  light. 

And  as  the  rays  of  heat  and  light  ac- 
company each  other  when  emitted  from 
luminous  bodies,  the  velocity  with  which 
the  rays  of  caloric  move  must  be  equal  to 
that  qT  light,  and  hence  its  particles  must 
be  equally  minute.  They  differ  however 
in  this  particular,  that  the  rays  of  light  pro- 
duce the  sensation  of  vision,  and  possess 
certain  chemical  properties,  whilst  in  those 
©f  caloric  the  peculiar  agency  of  heat  re- 
sides. . . 

CALORIMETER.  An  instrument  by 
which  the  whole  quantity  of  absolute  heat 
existing  in  a body  in  chemical  union  can  be 
ascertained. 

CALTHA.  (KctxS*,  corrupted  from 
yaXya.,  yellow,  from  whence,  says  Vossius, 
come  calthula,  caldula,  caledula,  calen- 
dula.) Marsh  marigold. 

1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linneean  system.  Class,  Polyandria.  Or- 
der, Polygyria, 

g.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  herb 
marigold,  so  called  from  its  colour.  See 
Calendula  awensis. 

Caltha  palustris.  The  marsh  man- 
gold. The  young  buds  of  this  plant  make, 
when  properly  pickled,  very  good  substi- 
tutes for  capers. 

Caltha  vulgaris.  See  Calendula 
ttrvensis. 

Calthula.  The  caltha  is  so  called. 
Caltrops.  A name  of  the  Trapa  natans 
ef  Linnseus,  whose  fruit  is  said  to  be  nu- 
tritious and  demulcent,  and  to  be  useful  in 
diarrhoeas  from  abraded  bowels,  and  against 
calculus. 

CALUMBA.  The  name  now  adopted 
by  the  London  college  of  physicians  for 
the  columbo.  See  Columbo. 

Calva.  (From  calvus,  bald.)  The  scalp 
or  upper  part  of  the  cranium  or  top  of  the 
head;  so  called  because  it  often  grows 
bald  first.  ' _ 

CALVARIA.  (From  calvus , bald.)  The 
upper  part  of  the  cranium  which  becomes 
soon  bald.  It  means  all  above  the  orbits, 
temples,  ears  and  occipital  eminence. 

Calvities.  (From  calvus,  bald.)  Cal - 
vitium.  Baldness;  want  or  loss  of  hair, 
particularly  upon  the  sinciput. 

CALX.  ( Kalah , to  burn.  Arab.) 

1.  Chalk.  Limestone. 

2.  Lime.  Calx  vim.  The  London  College 
direct  it  to  be  prepared  thus : Take  of 
limestone  one  pound.  Break  it  into  small 
pieces  and  heat  it  in  a crucible  in  a strong 
fire  for  an  hour,  or  until  the  carbonic  acid 
is  entirely  driven  otf,  so  that  on  the  addition 
©f  acetic  acid,  no  bubbles  of  gas  shall  be 
extricated.  Lime  may  be  made  by  the  same 
process  from  shells  previously  washed  iu 


boiling  water  and  cleared  from  extraneous 
matters.  See  Lime. 

Calx  antimonii.  See  Oxydum  antimonii . 
Calx  cum  kali  puro.  The  prepara- 
tion formerly  called  by  this  name,  is  now 
termed  in  the  London  pharmacopoeia,  po- 
tassa  cum  calce. 

Calx  hydrargyri  alba.  See  hy - 
drargyrus  prcecipitatus  albus. 

Calx  viva.  See  Calx . 

Calypter.  (From  nu\vTrr<u,  to  hide.)  A 
carneous  excrescence  covering  the  hemor- 
rhoidal vein. 

Camara,  (xapapa,  a vault.)  Camarium. 
The  fornix  of  the  brain  : also  the  vaulted 
part  of  the  auricle  of  the  heart. 

Camarium.  (From  Ka^upa,  a vault.) 
See  Camara. 

Camaroma.  (From  jtapxapa,  a vault.) 
Camarosis.  Camaratio.  A fracture  of  the 
skull,  in  the  shape  of  an  arch  or  vault. 

Cambing.  A tree  of  the  Molucca  islands* 
whose  bark  has  been  recommended  in  dy- 
senteries. 

Cambirea.  So  Paracelsus  calls  the 
venereal  bubo. 

Cambium.  (From  cambio,  to  exchange.) 
That  nutritious  humour  which  is  changed  in- 
to the  matter  of  which  the  body  is  composed. 
Cambodia.  See  Gambogia. 

Cambogia  gutta.  See  Gambogia. 
Cambog  ium.  (From  the  province  of  Cam- 
bogia whence  it  was  brought.)  See  Gambogia. 
Cambro-britannica.  See  Cliamcemorus. 
Camblca.  Cambria  membrata.  So 
Paracelsus  calls  the  venereal  cancer.  Also 
by  some  it  is  described  as  a bubo,  an  ulcer, 
an  abscess  on  the  pudenda ; also  a boil 
in  the  groin. 

Cam bui.  The  wild  American  myrtle  of 
Piso  and  Margrave,  which  is  said  to  be 
astringent. 

Camel's  hay.  See  Juncus  odoratus. 
CAMERA.  The  chambers  or  cavities 
of  the  eye  are  termed  camera?. 
Cameratio.  See  Camai'oma. 

Games.  Carnet.  Silver. 

Caminga.  See  Canella  alba. 

Caminus.  A furnace  and  its  chimney. 
In  Rulandus  it  signifies  a bell. 

Camisia  fietus.  (From  the  Arabic 
term  kamisah , an  under  garment.)  The 
shirt  of  the  foetus.  It  is  frequently  put 
for  the  chorion. 

Camomile.  See  Chamcemehm. 

Camomile , stinking.  See  Cotula  feetida . 
Camomilla.  Corrupted  from  chamse- 
melum. 

Cammorum.  (xetfAfAcpov,  quia  homines , 
xax w /M.op«j,  perimat ; because  if  eaten,  it 
brings  men  to  a miserable  end.)  A spe- 
cies of  monkshood.  See  Aconitum. 

Campana.  A bell.  In  Chemistry,  a re- 
ceptacle like  a bell,  for  making  sulphuric 
acid ; thus  the  oleum  sulphuris  per  campa- 
nam. 

CAMPANULA.  (From  <;ampana , a bell, 
named  from  its  shape.)  The  bell-fiower. 
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The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class f.Pentandria.  Or- 
der, Monogynia. 

Campe.  (From  to  bend.)  A 

flexure  or  bending.  It  is  also  used  for  the 
ham,  and  ajoint,  or  articulation. 

Campeachy  wood.  See  Lignum  Campe- 
chense. 

Campechense  lignum.  See  Lignum 
Campechense. 

Camp! tire.  See  Camphor  a. 

Cumphor.  See  Camphor  a , 

CAMPHOR  A.  ( Camphura , Arab.  The 
antients  by  camphor  meant  what  now  is 
called  asphaltum,  or  Jews’  pitch  ; xa<*>ypa.) 
Camphura.  Caf.  Cajar.  Ligatura  veneris. 
Caphora.  Cetpur.  Alkosor.  Altesor.  Camphire. 
Camphor.  A pen  liar  concrete  substance 
prepared  by  distillation  from  the  Laurus 
campkora  of  Linnaeus  :—foliis  triplinerviis 
lanccolato-ovatis,  a tree  indigenous  to  Japan 
where  it  grows  abundantly.  The  camphire 
is  found  to  lodge  every  where  in  the  inter- 
stices of  tiie  fibres  of  the  wood,  pith,  and 
knots  of  the  tree.  The  crude  camphire, 
exported  from  Japan,  appears  in  small  grey- 
ish pieces,  and  is  intermixed  with  various 
extraneous  matters;  in  this  state  it  is  re- 
ceived by  the  Dutch,  and  purified  by  a 
second  sublimation  ; it  is  then  formed  into 
loaves,  in  which  state  it  is  sent  to  Rm  land. 
When  pure  it  is  white,  pellucid,  somewhat 
unctuous  to  the  touch  ; of  a bitterish,  aro- 
matic, acid  taste,  yet  accompanied  with  a 
sense  of  coolness  ; of  a fragrant  smell,  and 
approaching  to  that  of  rosemary,  but  much 
stronger.  It  is  totally  volatile  and  inflam- 
mable, soluble  in  vinous  spirits,  oils,  and 
the  mineral  acids ; not  in  water,  fixed  nor 
volatile  alkaline  liquors,  nor  in  acids  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  The  use  of  this  im- 
portant medicine,  in  different  diseases,  is 
very  considerable.  It  has  been  much  em- 
ployed, with  great  advantage,  in  fevers  of 
all  kinds,  particularly  in  nervous  fevers 
attended  with  delirium  and  much  watchful- 
ness. The  experienced  Werlhofi  has  wit- 
nessed its  utility  in  several  inflammatory 
d'seases,  and  speaks  highly  in  favour  of  its 
ref' ige rant  qualities.  Toe  benefit  derived 
from  it  in  putrid  fevers,  where  bark  and 
acids  are  contra-indicated,  is  remarkable. 
In  spasmodic  and  convulsive  affections  it 
is  also  of  much  service,  and  even  in  epi- 
lepsy. In  chronic  diseases  this  medicine  is 
likewise  employed ; and  against  rheumatism, 
arthritis,  and  mania,  we  have  several  ac- 
counts of  its  efficacy.  Nor  is  it  less  effica- 
cious when  applied  externally  in  certain 
diseases  : it  dissipates  inflammatory  tumours 
in  a short  kmc  ; and  its  antiseptic  quality, 
in  resisting  anti  during  gangrene,  is  very 
considerable.  Another  property  peculiar 
to  tiiis  medicine,  must  not,  however,  be 
omitted  ; the  power  it  possesses  of  obvi- 
ating ihe  strangury  that  is  produced  by 
tan -haiides,  when  sprinkled  over  a blister. 


The  preparations  of  camphor  are,  spiritus 
camphorutus , oleum  camphor  at  umy  linimen- 
turn  cumphor oe , tincturu  opii  camphorata, 
and  the  mistura  camphorata.  Camphor 
dissolved  in  acetic  acid  with  some  essential 
oils,  forms  the  aromatic  vinegar. 

Camphor.*;  flores.  The  subtile  sub- 
stance which  fir-t  ascends  in  subliming  cam- 
phor. It  is  nothing  more  than  the  camphor. 

Camphors  flores  compositi.  Cam- 
phor sublimed  with  gum  benzoin. 

CAMPHOROSMA.  (From  campkora, 
and  ocrufl,  to  smell ; so  called  from  its  smel- 
ling of  camphire.)  The  camphor-smelling 
plant. 

1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnopan  system.  Class,  Tetrandria . Or- 
der, Monogyniu. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the 
camphorala.  See  Camphorata. 

Camphorasma.  (From  campkora ; so 
called  from  its  camphor-like  smell.)  Balm 
of  Gilead.  See  Mvldaiica. 

Camphorata.  Chamcepeuce.  Campho- 
rata kirsuta . Camphorasma  Monspeliacu. 
Stinking  ground-pine.  This  plant,  Cam - 
phorosma  Monspclicnsis  of  Linnaeus  : — -fcliis 
hirsutis  linear  Urns,  took  its  name  from  its 
smell  resembling  so  strongly  that  of  cam- 
phor: it  has  been  exhibited  internally,  in 
form  of  decoction,  in  dropsical  and  asthma- 
tic complaints,  and  by  some  is  esteemed 
in  fomentations  against  pain.  It  is  rarely 
or  ever  used  in  modern  practice. 

CAMPHQRAS.  A salt  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  camphoric  acid  with  different 
bases  : thus  camphorat  of  ullumin , camphorat 
of  ammoniac,  &c. 

Camphoratum  oleum.  A mixture  of 
olive  oil,  two  parts,  with  one  of  camphor : 
of  use  in  inflammatory  swellings  of  the 
throat,  if  mixed  with  a proper  cataplasm 
and  applied  to  it.  In  ascites,  when  the 
abdomen  is  much  distended,  if  rubbed  on 
freely  every  night  and  morning,  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  useful. 

CAMPHORIC  ACID.  Acidumcampho - 
ricum.  If  nitric  acid  be  distilled  several  times 
(six  or  eight)  from  camphor,  a crystallized 
salt  is  obtained,  called  the  acid  of  camphor, 
which  reddi  ns  syrup  of  violets  and  the 
tincture  of  turnsole.  Its  taste  is  bitter,  and 
it  differs  from  oxalic  acid,  in  not  precipita- 
ting lime  from  the  muriatic  acid.  The 
union  of  this  acid  with  different  bases 
forms  what  is  called  campkorates,  none  of 
which  have  yet  been  used  medicinally. 

Campiiorosma  Monspeliensis.  The 
systematic  name  of  the  plant  called  cam- 
phorata in  the  pharmacopoeias.  See  Cam- 
phorata. 

Campter.  (From  to  bend.) 

An  inflexion  or  incurvation, 

Campulum.  (From  xaf/orra,  to  twist 
about.)  A distortion  of  the  eyelids  or 
other  parts. 

Campylotis.  (From  bent. 
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A preternatural  incurvation,  or  recurva- 
tion of  a part.  A distortion  of  the  eye- 
lids. 

Ca.mpyi.uivt.  See  Campylotis. 

Canabil.  A sort  of  medicinal  earth. 

Canabina  aquatica.  See  Bidens. 

Canabis  Indica.  See  Banque  and  Can- 
nabis. 

Canada  balsam.  See  Balsamum  Cana- 
dense. 

Canabis  peregrina.  See  Cannabis. 

Canadensis.  (Brought  from  Canada.) 
A name  of  the  copaiva  and  other  balsams. 

CANALES  SEMICIRCULARES. — 
Three  semicircular  canals  placed  in  the 
posterior  part  of  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear. 
They  open  by  five  orifices  into  the  vesti- 
bulum.  S6e  Ear. 

Canaliculus.  (Dim.  of  canalis,  a chan- 
nel.) That  blood-vessel,  which  in  a fetus 
is  situated  between  the  pulmonary  artery 
and  the  aorta,  but  in  the  adult  is  extinct, 
is  called  the  canaliculus  arteriosus.  The 
same  as  canalis  arteriosus. 

CANALIS.  (From  xavos,  an  aperture, 
©r  rather  from  canna,  a reed.)  A canal. 
A Hollow  round  instrument  like  a reed,  for 
embracing  and  holding  a broken  limb. 
The  hollow  of  the  spine.  Also  it  is  speci- 
fically applied  to  many  parts  of  the  body ; 
as  canalis  venosus. 

CANALIS  ARTERIOSUS.  Canalis 
Botalii.  A blood-vessel  peculiar  to  the 
foetus,  disappearing  after  birth  ; through 
which  the  blood  passes  from  the  pulmonary 
artery  into  the  aorta. 

CANALIS  NASALIS.  A canal  going 
from  the  internal  can  thus  of  the  eye  down- 
wards into  the  nose : it  is  situated  in  the 
superior  maxillary  bone,  and  is  lined  with 
the  pituitary  membrane  continued  from  the 
nose. 

-CANALIS  PETITIANUS.  A Irian- 
gular  cavity,  naturally  containing  a mois- 
ture, between  the  two  laminae  of  the  hya- 
loid membrane  of  the  eye,  in  the  anterior 
part,  formed  by  the  separation  of  the  an- 
terior lamina  from  the  posterior.  It  is 
named  after  its  discoverer,  M.  Petit. 

Canalis  semispetros.  The  half  bony 
canal  of  the  ear. 

CANALIS  VENOSUS.  A canal  pecu- 
liar to  the  foetus,  disappearing  after  birth, 
that  conveys  the  maternal  blood  from  the 
porta  of  the  liver  to  the  ascending  vena 
cava. 

Canary  balm.  See  Melissa  Turcica. 

Cancamum  Gr.ecorum.  See  Courbaril. 

CANCELLI.  Lattice-work;  generally, 
applied  to  the  reticular  substance  in  bones. 

Cancellus.  (From  cancer,  a crab.)  The 
wrong  heir.  Bernard! lie  hermit.  A species 
of  cray-fish  supposed  to  cure  rheumatism, 
if  rubbed  on  the  part. 

CANCER.  (From  xapxivc?,  a crab; 
so  called  by  the  antients,  because  it  ex- 
hibited large  blue  veins  like  crab's  claws.) 


1.  The  name  of  a disease  likewise  called 
Carcinoma,  carcinos  by  the  Greeks,  Lupus 
by  the  Romans,  because  it  eats  away  the 
flesh  like  a wolf  Dr.  Cullen  places  this 
genus  of  disease  in  the  class  locales , and 
order  tumores.  He  defines  it  a painful 
scirrhous  tumour,  terminating  in  a fatal 
ulcer.  Any  part  of  the  body  may  be  the 
seat  of  cancer,  though  the  glands  are  most 
subject  to  it.  It  is  distinguished  according 
to  its  stage*  into  occult  and  open;  by  the 
former  is  meant  its  scirrhous  state,  which 
is  a hard  tumour  that  sometimes  remains 
in  a quiet  state  for  many  years.  When  the 
cancerous  action  commences  in  it,  it  is 
attended  with  frequent  shooting  pains : the 
skiu  that  covers  it,  becomes  discoloured, and 
ulceration  sooner  or  later  takes  place ; when 
the  disease  is  denominated  open  cancer. 
Mr.  Pearson  says,  u When  a malignant  scir- 
rhus or  a warty  excrescence,  hath  proceeded 
to  a period  of  ulceration,  attended  with  a 
constant  sense  of  ardent  and  occasionally 
shooting  pains,  is  irregular  in  its  figure,  and 
presents  an  unequal  surface  ; if  it  discharges 
sordid,  sanious  or  fetid  matter ; if  the  edges 
of  the  sore  be  thick,  indurated,  and  often 
exquisitely  painful,  sometimes  inverted,  at 
other  times  retorted,  and  exhibit  a serrated 
appearance ; and  should  the  ulcer  in  its 
progress  be  frequently  attended  with 
haemorrhage,  in  consequence  of  the  erosion 
of  blood-vessels  ; there  will  be  little  hazard 
of  mistake  in  calling  it  a cancerous  ulcer.’' 
In  men,  a cancer  most  frequently  seizes 
the  tongue,  mouth,  or  penis  ; in  women,  the 
breasts,  or  the  uterus,  particularly  about 
the  cessation  of  their  periodical  discharges; 
and  in  children,  in  the  eyes.  The  following 
description  of  Scirrhus  and  Cancer,  from 
the  above  writer, will  serve  to  elucidate  the 
subject.  A hard  unequal  tumour  that  is  in- 
dolent and  without  any  discoloration  in 
the  skin,  is  called  a scirrhus  ; but  when  an 
itching  is  perceived  in  it,  which  is  followed 
by  a pricking,  shooting,  or  lancinating  pain, 
and  a change  of  colour  in  the  skin,  it  is 
usually  denominated  a cancer.  It  generally 
is  small  in  the  beginning  and  increases 
gradually ; but  though  the  skin  changes  to 
a red  or  livid  appearance,  and  the  state  of 
the  tumour  from  an  indolent  to  a painful 
one,  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  say 
when  the  scirrhus  really  becomes  a cancer, 
the  progress  being  quick  or  slow  according 
to  concurring  causes.  When  the  tumour 
is  attended  with  a peculiar  kind  of  burning, 
shooting  pains,  and  the  skin  hath  acquired 
the  dusky  purple  or  livid  hue,  it  may  then 
be  deemed  the  malignant  scirrhus  or  con- 
firmed cancer.  When  thus  far  adva  ced  in 
women's  breasts,  the  tumour  sometimes  in- 
ci eases  speedily  to  a great  size,  having  a 
knotty  unequal  surface,  more  glands  becom- 
ing obstructed,  the  nipple  sinks  in,  turgid 
veins  are  conspicuous,  ramifying  around  and 
resembling  a crab’s  claws.  These  are  the 
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characteristics  of  an  occult  cancer  on  the 
external  parts;  and  we  may  suspect  the 
existence  of  one  internally  when  such  pain 
and  heat  as  has  been  described,  succeed  in 
parts  where  the  patient  hath  before  been 
sensible  of  a weight  and  pressure,  attended 
with  obtuse  pain.  A cancerous  tumour 
never  melts  down  in  suppuration  like  an 
inflammatory  one  ; but  when  it  is  ready  to 
break  open,  especially  in  the  breast,  it  ge- 
nerally becomes  prominent  in  some  minute 
point,  attended  with  an  increase  of  the 
peculiar  kind  of  burning,  shooting  pain, 
felt  before  at  intervals,  in  a less  degree  and 
deeper  in  the  body  of  the  gland.  In  the 
prominent  part  of  the  tumour,  in  this  state, 
a corroding  ichor  sometimes  transudes 
through  the  skin,  soon  forming  an  ulcer ; 
at  other  times  a considerable  quantity  of  a 
thin  lymphatic  fluid  tinged  with  blood  from 
eroded  vessels  is  found  on  it.  Ulcers  of  the 
cancerous  nature  discharge  a thin,  fetid, 
acrid  sanies,  which  corrodes  the  parts,  ha- 
ving thick  dark-coloured  retorted  lips ; and 
fungous  excrescences  frequently  rise  from 
these  ulcers,  notwithstanding  the  corrosive- 
ness of  the  discharge.  In  this  state  they 
are  often  attended  with  excruciating,  pun- 
gent, lancinating,  burning  pains,  and  some- 
times with  bleeding. 

Though  a scirrhus  may  truly  be  deemed 
a cancer,  as  soon  as  pain  is  perceived  in  it, 
yet  every  painful  tumour  is  not  a cancer ; 
nor  is  it  always  easy  to  say  whether  a cancer 
is  the  disorder  or  not : irregular  hard  lumps 
may  be  perceived  in  the  breast;  but  on 
examining  the  other  breast,  where  no  un- 
easiness is  perceived,  the  same  kind  of 
tumours  are  sometimes  found,  which reliefers 
the  diagnostic  uncertain.  Yet  in  every 
case,  after  the  cessation  of  the  catamenia, 
hard  unequal  tumours  in  the  breast  are 
suspicious;  nor,  though  without  pain,  are 
they  to  be  supposed  indolent  or  innoxious. 

2.  The  name  of  a crab-fish,  from  which 
the  chela  cancrorutn , oculi  cancrorum,  or  lapi- 
des  cancrorum  are  produced.  The  shell  fish 
so  called  is  the  Cancer  astacus  of  Linnaeus: 
the  officinal  preparations  are  nevertheless 
obtained  also  from  the  cancer  gammarus , 
mucurus  and  pagarns  of  Linnaeus.  Crab’s 
claws  and  crab’s  eyes,  as  they  are  called, 
which  are  cerebral  concretions,  are  of  a 
calcareous  quality  and  possess  antacid  vir- 
tues. They  are  exhibited  with  their  com- 
pounds in  pyrosis,  diarrhsea,  and  infantile 
convulsions  from  acidity. 

Cancer  munditorum.  Chimney-sweep- 
er’s cancer. 

Canchrys.  Cachrys.  Libanotis.  Galen 
says  it  sometimes  means  parched  bailey. 

Cancrena.  Paracelsus  uses  this  word 
instead  of  gangracna. 

Cancrorum  chelae.  Crab’s  claws.  See 
Carbonas  calcis  durior. 

Canciirorum  oculi.  See  Carbonas  cal- 
cis durior. 


Canchrum  oris.  (From  cancer , a 
spreading  ulcer.)  Canker  of  the  mouth ; 
called  also  aphthae  serpentes,  gangraena 
oris,  &c.  See  Aphtha. 

Candela.  (From  candeo,  to  shine.)  A 
candle. 

Candela  fumalis.  A candle  made  of 
odoriferous  powders  and  resinous  matters, 
to  purify  the  air  and  excite  the  spirits. 

Candela  regia.  See  Candelaria. 

Candelaria.  (From  candela , a candle, 
so  called  from  the  resemblance  of  its 
stalks  to  a candle.)  The  herb  mullein.  See 
Verbascum. 

Candy  carrot.  See  Daucus  Creticus, 

Canela.  Sometimes  used  by  the  an- 
tients  for  cinnamon,  or  rather  cassia. 

CANELLA.  ( Canella , dim.  of  canna , 
a reed  ; so  named  because  the  pieces  of 
bark  are  rolled  up  in  the  form  of  a reed.) 
The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
nsean  system.  Class,  Dodecandria.  Order, 
Monogiynia.  The  canella-tree. 

CANELLA  ALBA.  The  pharmaco- 
pceial  name  of  the  laurel-leaved  canella. 
Cortex  Winteranus  spurius.  Canella  Cubana . 
Canella  alba  of  Linneeus.  The  tree  which 
produces  the  bark  so  called,  is  a native 
of  the  West-Indies.  It  is  brought  into 
Europe  in  long  quills,  somewhat  thicker 
than  cinnamon ; their  taste  is  moderately 
warm,  aromatic,  and  bitterish;  and  of 
an  agreeable  smell,  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  cloves.  Canella  alba  has  been 
supposed  to  possess  considerable  medi- 
cinal powers  in  the  cure  of  scurvy  and  some 
other  complaints.  It  is  now  merely  con- 
sidered as  a useful  and  cheap  aromatic,  and 
is  chiefly  employed  for  the  purpose  of  cor- 
recting, and  rendering  less  disagreeable  the 
more  powerful  and  nauseous  drugs;  with 
wiiich  view  it  is  used  in  the  tinctura  amartfe 
vinnm  amarum , vinam  rhai?  &c.  of 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia. 

Canella  Cubana.  See  Canella  alba. 

Canella  cuurdo.  The  true  cinnamon- 
tree. 

Canell.e  Malabaricjg  cdRTEX.  See 
Cassia  lignea. 

Canellifera  Malabarica.  See  Cassia 
lignea • 

Caneon.  (From  mnnr  because  it  was 
made  of  split  cane.)  A sort  of  tube  or 
instrument,  mentioned  by  Hippocrates,  for 
conveying  the  fumes  of  antihysteric  drugs 
into  the  womb. 

CanjCa.  A spice  used  in  the  Island  of 
Cuba,  probably  the  pimento;  or  from  some 
of  the  species  of  myrrhs. 

Candle.  (From  canis .)  Coarse  meal 
was  so  called  by  the  antients,  from  cams,  a 
dog,  because  it  was  food  for  dogs.  Hence 
panis  caniceus , very  coarse  bread. 

Canicida.  (From  canis , a dog,  and 
cado,  to  kill ; so  called  because  dogs  are 
destroyed  by  eating  it.)  The  herb  "dogs' - 
ban®  or  aconitine. 
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Canicidium.  (From  canis,  a dog,  and 
ctedo , to  kill.)  The  anatomical  dissection 
of  living  dogs. 

Canina  brassica.  The  mevcurialis 
sylvestris. 

Canina  lingua.  The  eynoglossnm. 

Canina  malus.  The  mandragora. 

Canina  rabies.  The  hydrophobia. 

Canine.  Whatever  partakes  of,  or  has 
any  relation  to  the  nature  of  a dog. 

Canine  appetite.  See  Bulimia. 

Canine  madness.  See  Hydrophobia. 

Canine  teeth.  Dentes  canini.  C-yno- 
dontes.  Cuspidati  of  Mr.  John  Hunter; 
because  they  have  the  two  sides  of 
their  edge  sloped  off  to  a point,  and  this 
point  , is  very  sharp  or  cuspidated.  Colu- 
mellares  of  Varro  and  Pliny.  The  four 
eye-teeth  are  so  called  from  their  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  dog.  They  are 
situated,  two  in  each  jaw,  on  the  side  of 
the  four  middle  or  incisor  teeth.  Their 
fangs  are  longer  than  those  of  the  incisores, 
and  therefore,  from  the  fangs  of  those  in 
the  upper  jaw  being  supposed  to  extend 
the  greatest  part  of  the  way  to  the  eye, 
they  have  been  called  the  eye-teeth. 

Caninus.  ( Caninus , sc.  muse  ulus  ; be- 
cause it  arises  near  the  canine  or  eye-tooth.) 
See  Levator  anguli  oris. 

Caninus  sentis.  (From  canis,  a dog, 
and  sentis , a thorn  ; from  its  being  prickly 
like  a thorn.)  See  Cynosbatos. 

Caniram.  (Indian.)  See  Nux  vomica. 

Canirubus.  (From  canis , and  rubus,  a 
bramble.)  See  Cynosbatos. 

CANIS.  A dog.  The  white  dung  of 
this  animal  called  album  gr  cecum,  was  for- 
merly in  esteem,  but  now  disused.  This 
term  was  also  applied  to  the  frzenum  of 
the  penis. 

Canis  interfector.  Indian  caustic 
barley  or  cevadilla. 

Canis  ponticus.  See  Castor. 

Canna.  (Heb.)  A reed  or  hollow  cane : 
also  a name  of  the  fibula  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a reed. 

Canna  fistjjla.  See  Cassia  fistula. 

Canna  Indica.  The  Sagittaria  alexi * 
pharmica. 

Canna  major.  The  tibia* 

Canna  minor  cruris.  A name  formerly 
applied  to  the  fibula. 

Cannabina.  (From  canna,  a reed ; 
named  from  its  reed-like  stalk.)  So  Tourne- 
fort  named  the  Datisca. 

CANNABIS.  (From  xawa,  a reed. 
KttvvaCoi  are  foul  springs,  wherein  hemp,  &c. 
grow  naturally.  Or  from  lcanaba,  from 
kanah , to  mow.  Arab.)  Hemp. 

1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Dioecia.  Order, 
Pentandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  Can- 
nabis  sativa  of  Linnaeus.  It  has  a rank  smell 
o f a narcotic  kind.  The  effluvia  from  the 
fresh  herb  are  said  to  affect  the  eyes  and 


head,  and  that  the  water  in  which  it  has 
been  long  steeped  is  a sudden  poison. 
Hemp-seeds,  when  fresh,  afford  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  oil.  Decoctions  and 
emulsions  of  them  have  been  recommended 
against  coughs,  ardor  urinae,  8zc.  Their 
use,  in  general,  depends  on  their  emollient 
and  demulcent  qualities.  The  leaves  of  an 
oriental  hemp,  called  bang-  or  bangue , and 
by  the  Egyptians  assis , are  said  to  be  used 
in  Eastern  countries,  as  a narcotic  and 
aphrodisiac.  See  Bangue. 

Cannabis  savita.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  hemp  plant.  See  Cannabis. 

Cannacorus  radice  crocea.  See 
Curcuma. 

CANNULA.  (Dim.  of  canna,  a reed.) 
The  name  of  a surgical  instrument.  See 
Canula. 

Canon,  (k avmf)  A rule  or  canon,  by 
which  medicines  are  compounded. 

Canoniai.  (Kavoviai.)  Hippocrates  in 
his  book  De  Aere,  &c.  calls  those  persons 
thus,  who  have  straight,  and  not  prominent 
bellies.  He  would  intimate  that  they  are 
disposed,  as  it  were,  by  a straight  rule. 

Canopicon.  (From  kxvocttov,  the  flower 
of  the  elder.)  A sort  of  spurge  named  from 
its  resemblance ; also  a collyrium,  of  which 
the  chief  ingredient  was  elder-flowers. 

Canopite.  Thd  name  of  a collyrium 
mentioned  by  Celsus. 

Canqpum.  (Ka.va>7 rov.)  The  flower  or 
bark  of  the  elder-tree,  in  Paulus  iEgineta. 

Cant  abrica.  Convolvulus  minimus  spicce 
foliis.  Convolvulus  linarice  folio.  Convol- 
vulus Cantabrica  of  Linnaeus.  Lavender- 
leaved bindweed.  Pliny  says  it  was  dis- 
covered in  the  time  of  Augustus,  in  the 
country  of  the  Cantabri  in  Spain ; whence 
its  name.  It  is  anthelmintic  and  actively 
cathartic. 

Cantabrum.  (From  kanta.  Heb.)  In 
Ccelius  Aurelianus  it  signifies  bran  or  fur- 
fur. 

Cantacon.  Garden  saffron. 

Cantara.  The  plant  which  bears  the 
St.  Ignatius's  bean. 

Canthari  figulini.  Earthen  cucur- 
bits. 

CANTHARIS.  (Cantharis,  pi.  cantha - 
rides ; from  u avdapog,  a beetle,  to  whose  tribe 
it  belongs.)  Muscce  Hispanicce.  Lytta  vest* 
catoriu  of  Linnaeus.  The  blistering  fly. 
Spanish  fly.  The  importance  of  these  flies, 
by  their  stimulant,  corrosive,  and  epispastic 
qualities,  in  the  practice  of  physic  and  sur- 
gery, is  very  considerable;  indeed,  so  much 
so,  as  to  induce  many  to  consider  them  as 
the  most  powerful  medicine  in  the  materia 
medica.  These  flies  have  a green  shining 
gold  body,  and  are  common  in  Spain,  Italy, 
Frlance,  and  Germany.  The  largest  come 
from  Italy,  but  the  Spanish  cantharides  are 
generally  preferred.  When  applied  on  the 
skin,  in  the  form  of  a plaster,  it  soon  raises 
a blister  full  of  serous  matter,  and  thus 
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relieves  inflammatory  diseases,  as-  phrc^'tis, 
pleuritis,  hepatitis,  nhelgmon,  bubo,  myosi- 
tis, arthritis,  &rc>  /he  tincture  of  these 
flies  is  al->o  of  great  utility  in  several  cutane- 
ous diseases,  rheumatic  affections,  sciatic 
pains,  &e.  bat  ought  to  be  used  with  much 
caution.  See  Blister . 

Canthum.  Sugar-candy. 

CANTI1US.  (Kttvfio?,  the  iron  binding 
of  a cart-wheel.  Dr.  Turton,  in  his  glos- 
sary, supposes,  from  its  etymology,  that  it 
originally  signified  the  circular  extremity  of 
the  eyelid.)  The  angle  or  corner  of  the 
eye,  where  the  upper  and  under  eyelids 
meet.  That  next  the  nose  is  termed  the 
internal  or  greater  canthus,  and  the  other, 
the  external  or  lesser  canthns. 

Cantion.  An  epithet  for  sugar. 
Cantuariensis  aqua.  Canterbury 
water  is  strongly  impregnated  with  iron, 
sulphur,  and  carbonic  acid  gas ; recom- 
mended in  disorders  of  the  stomach,  in 
gouty  complaints,  jaundice,  diseases  of  the 
skin  and  chlorosis. 

CANULA.  (Dim.  of  canna , a reed.)  A 
tube  adapted  to  a sharp  instrument,  with 
which  it  is  thrust  into  a cavity  or  tumour, 
containing  a fluid  ; the  perforation  being 
made,  the  sharp  instrument  is  withdrawn, 
and  the  cannla  left,  in  order  that  the  fluid 
may  pass  through  it. 

Canusa.  Crystal. 

Caoutchouc.  See  Indian  rubber. 
Capaiva  balsam.  See  Balsamum  Copaiba. 
Capelina.  (From  capeline , a woman’s 
hat,  or  bandage,  French.)  A double- 
headed roller  put  round  the  head. 

Capella.  A cupel  or  test. 

Caper-bush.  See  Capparis. 

Capetus.  ( Kanzlo per  aphaeresin,  pro 
cxairsloe:  from  a-aaifloo,  to  dig.)  Hippocrates 
means  by  this  word  a foramen,  which  is 
impervious  and  needs  the  use  of  a chirur- 
gical  instrument  to  make  an  opening : ; as 
the  anus  of  some  new-born  infants. 
Caphora.  (Arab.)  Camphire.  ' 
Caphura  baros  in no rum.  A name 
for  camphire. 

Caphur^e  oleum.  An  aromatic  essential 
oil  distilled  from  the  root  of  the  cinnamon- 
tree. 

Capillares  vermiculi.  See  Crinones 
and  Dracunculi. 

CAPILLARY  VESSELS.  ( Vasa  ca- 

pillaria;  from  capilius,  a little  hair;  so 
called  from  their  resemblance  to  hairs  or 
fine  threads.)  The  very  small  ramifications 
of  the  arteries,  which  terminate  upon  the 
external  surface  of  the  body,  or  on  the 
surface  of  internal  cavities. 

Capillatio.  (From  capilius,  a hair.)  A 
capillary  fracture  of  the  cranium. 

CAP1LLUS.  (Quasi  capitis  pilus,  the 
hair  of  the  head.)  The  hair.  Small,  cylin- 
drical, transparent,  insensible,  and  elastic 
filaments,  which  arise  from  the  skin,  and 
are  fastened  in  it  by  means  of  small  roots. 


The  human  hair  is  composed  of  a spongy, 
cellular  texture,  containing  a coloured 
liquid,  and  a proper  covering.  Hair  is 
divided  into  two  kinds  : long,  which  arises 
on  the  scalp,  cheek,  chin,  breasts  of  men, 
the  anterior  parts  of  the  arms  and  legs, 
the  arm  pits  groins,  and  pelvis:  and  short, 
which  is  softer  than  the  long,  is  present 
over  the  whole  body,  except  only  the  palm 
of  the  hand  and  sole  of  the  foot.  The  hair 
originates  in  the  adipose  membrane  from  an 
oblong  membraneous  bulb,  which  has  ves- 
sels peculiar  to  it.  The  hair  is  distinguished 
by  different  names  in  certain  parts  : as, 
capilius , on  the  top  of  the  head  ; crinis,  on 
the  back  of  the  head;  circrinnus,  on  the 
temples  ; cilium,  on  the  eyelids ; superci - 
Hum,  on  the  eyebrows ; vibrissa , in  the 
nostrils ; barba , on  the  chin  ; pappus , on 
the  middle  of  the  chin. ; mystax , on  th* 
upper  lip  ; pilus , on  the  body. 

Capili.us  veneris.  See  Adianthum. 

Capillus  veneris  Canadensis.  Thft 
Adiantum  Canadense. 

Capiplenium.  (From  caput,  the  head, 
and  picnus,  full.)  A catarrh.  It  is  a bar- 
barous word;  but  Baglivi  uses  it  to  signify 
that  continual  heaviness  or  disorder  in  the 
head,  which  the  Greeks  call  C areburia, 
aagvlZagia. 

Capistratio.  (From  capistrum,  a 
bridle ; so  called  because  the  praepuce  is 
restrained  as  it  were  with  a budle.;  See 
Phymosis. 

Capistrum.  (From  caput , the  head.) 
A bandage  for  the  head  is  so  called.  In 
Vogel’s  Nosology  it  is  the  same  as  Trismus. 

CAPITAL.,  The  upper  part  of  an 
alembic;  likewise  called  the  head. 

Capitalia.  (From  caput,  the  head.) 
Cephalics:  medicines  which  relieve  dis- 
orders of  the  head. 

C vpitellum.  The  head  or  seed  vessels,, 
frequently  applied  to  mosses,  See.  Some 
say  it  signifies  soapy  water,  others  say  it  is 
a lixivium. 

Capitiluvium.  (From  caput,  the  head, 
and  lavo,  to  wash.)  A lotion  or  bath  for 
the  head. 

Capitis  obliquus  inferior  et  major.  See 
Obliquus  inferior. 

Capitis  par  tertium  Fallopii.  See  Com* 
plexus  nun  or. 

Capitis  posticus.  See  Rectus  major  ca - 
pitis. 

Capitis  rectus.  See  Rectus  minor  capitis. 

Capitullm.  ( Dim.  of  caput,  the  head.) 
An  alembic.  In  anatomy,  a small  head  or 
protuberance  of  a bone,  received  into  the 
concavity  of  another  bone. 

Capivi.  (Indian.)  A tree  of  Brazil, 
which  affords  the  drug  called  balsam  of 
capivi.  See  Balsamum  copaiba. 

CapneLjEum.  (From  rvoq,  smoke,  and 
ihaiov,  oii ; so  named  from  its  smoky  ex- 
halations when  exposed  to  heat.)  In  Ga- 
len’s works,  it  is  said  to  be  a resin. 
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Capnias.  (From  mums,  a smoke.)  A 
jasper  of  a smoky  colour.  Also,  a kind  of 
vine  which  hears  white  and  part  black 
grapes. 

Capnistom.  (From  namog,  smoke.)  A 
preparation  made  of  spices  and  oil,  by 
kindling  the  spices  and  fumigating  the  oil. 

Capnitis.  (From  y.amo<;,  smoke  ; so 
called  from  it  smoky  colour.)  Tutty. 

Capnoides.  (From  wn mg,  fumitory, 
and  stS'os’,  likeness.)  A species  of  fumitory. 

Capnos.  KaTrvof.  Fumitory : so  called, 
says  Blanchard,  because  its  juice,  if  applied 
to  the  eyes,  produces  the  same  effect  and 
sensations  as  smoke. 

Capo  molago.  The  Piper  Indicium 

Cappa.  (<&  capile,  from  the  head ; so 
called  from  its  supposed  resemblance.) 
The  herb  monkshood. 

CAPPARIS.  (From  cabar,  Arab,  or 
•STctfa  to  yatwaniv  apav , from  its  curing  mad- 
ness and  melancholy.)  The  caper  plant. 

1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Polyandria.  Or- 
der, Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  Cap - 
pctris  spinosa  of  Linnaeus: — peduneulis  so- 
litariis  unijioris,  stipulis  spinosis , foliis 
annuls , capsulis  omlibus.  The  buds  or 
unexpanded  flowers  of  this  plant,  are  in 
common  use  as  a pickle,  which  is  said  to 
possess  antiscorbutic  virtues.  The  bark 
of  the  root  was  formerly  in  high  esteem  as 
a deobstruent. 

Capparis  spinosa.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  caper  plant.  See  Capparis. 

Capreolaius.  (From  capreolns,  a ten- 
dril.) Capreolatus.  Resembling  in  its 
contortions,  or  other  appearance,  the  ten- 
drils of  a vine  ; as  the  spermatic  vessels, 

Capreolatus.  See  Capreolaris. 

Capreolus.  (Dim.  of  caprea , a ten- 
dril.) It  means  the  helix  or  circle  of  the 
ear,  from  its  tendril-like  contortion.  Dr. 
Turton  suggests  its  derivation  from  caper , 
a goat,  whose  horn  its  contortions  some- 
what resemble. 

Capricornus..  Lead. 

Caprificus.  (From  capei *,  a goat,  and 
Jicus,  a fig  j because  they  are  a chief  food 
of  goats.)  The  wild  fig-tree. 

Capri zans.  Is  by  Galen  and  others 

used  to  express  an  inequality  in  the  pulse, 
when  it  leaps,  and,  as  it  were,  dances  in 
uncertain  strokes  and  periods. 

Capsella.  (Dim.  of  capsa , a chest, 
from  its  resemblance.)  A name  in  Mar- 
cellas Empiricus  for  viper’s  bugles*5. 

CAPSICUM.  (From  xayrlM,  to  bite,  on 
account  of  its  effect  on  the  mouth.) 

1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Peniundria.  Or- 
der, Monogynia.  Guinea  pepper. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  Cap- 
sicum annuum  of  Linnaams.  What  is  general- 
ly used  under  tire  name  of  Cayenne  pepper, 
is  an  indiscriminate  mixture  of  the  powder 
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of  the  dried  pods  of  many  species  of  cap- 
sicums, but  especially  of  the  capsicum 
minimum,  or  bird  pepper,  which  is  the  hot- 
test of  all.  These  peppers  have  been 
chiefly  used  as  condiments.  They  prevent 
flatulence  from  vegetable  food  and  give 
warmth  to  the  stomach,  possessing  alf  the 
virtues  of  the  oriental  spices,  without  pro- 
ducing those  complaints  of  the  head  which 
the  latter  are  apt  to  occasion.  An  abuse 
of  them,  however,  gives  rise  to  visceral 
obstructions,  especially  of  the  liver.  In 
the  practice  of  medicine,  there  can  he 
little  doubt  that  they  furnish  us  with  one 
of  the  purest  and  strongest  stimulants 
which  can  be  introduced  into  the  stomach. 
Dr.  Adair  who  first  introduced  them  into 
practice,  found  them  useful  in  the  cachexia 
Africana,  which  he  considers  as  a most  fre- 
quent and  fatal  predisposition  to  diseasa 
among  the  slaves.  Dr.  Wright  says,  that 
in  dropsical  and  other  complaints  where 
chalybeates  are  indicated,  a minute  por- 
tion of  powdered  capsicum  forms  an  ex- 
cellent addition  and  recommends  its  use  in 
lethargic  affections.  This  pepper  has  also 
been  successfully  employed  in  a species  of 
cynanche  maligna,  which  proved  very  fatal 
in  the  West-Indies,  resisting  the  use  of 
Peruvian  bark,  wine,  and  other  remedies 
commonly  employed.  In  tropical  fevers, 
coma  and  delirium  are  common  attendants; 
and  m such  cases  cataplasms  of  eapsicum 
have  a speedy  and  happy  effect.  They 
redden  the  parts,  but  seldom  blister  unless 
when  kept  on  too  long-  In  ophthalmia  from 
relaxation,  the  diluted  juice  of  capsicum 
is  ,found  to  be  a valuable  remedy.  Dr. 
Adair  gave  six  or  eight  grains  for  a 
dose,  made  into  pills  ; or  else  he  prepared 
a tincture  by  digesting  half  an  ounce  of  th® 
pepper  in  a pound  of  alkohol,  the  dose  of 
which  was  one  or  two  drachms,  diluted 
with  a sufficient  quantity  of  water.  A 
tinctura  capsaci  is  now  for  the  first  time 
introduced  into  the  London  pharmaco- 
poeia. 

CAPSULA.  (Dim.  of  capsa,  a chest  or 
case.)  A term  given  by  anatomists  to  any 
membranous  production  enclosing  a part 
of  the  body  like  a bag;  as  the  capsular 
ligaments,  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline 
lens,  Ac. 

CaPSLLAS  ATRABILARl^E.  See  Mevai 
capsules. 

Caprulje  renales.  See  Renal  capsules. 

CAPSULAR  LIGAMENT,  _ (Captm- 
laris ; from  capsa,  a bag.)  Ligament  an*, 
capsulare.  The  ligament  which  surrounds 
every  moveable  articulation,  and  contains 
the  synovia  like  a bag. 

CAPSULE  OF  GLYS30N,  Capsule 
communis.  Gltssonii.  Vagina  porter.  Vagina 
Gtyssonii.  A strong  tunic,  formed  of  cel- 
lular texture,  which  accompanies  the  vena 
portee,  and  its  most  minute  ramification? 
throughout  the  whole  iiver. 
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Capulum.  (From  xapi? rrwj  to  bend.) 

A contortion  of  the  eye-lids,  or  other 
parts. 

Capur.  (Arab.)  Camphor. 

CAPUT.  (From  capio,  to  take ; be- 
cause from  it,  according  to  Varro,  the 
senses  take  their  origin.)  The  head,  cra- 
nium, or  skull.  It  is  situated  above  or 
upon  the  trunk,  and  united  to  the  cervical 
vertebrae. 

For  its  bones,  see  Skull.  It  is  distin- 
guished into  skull  and  face.  On  the  skull 
are  observed  vertex , or  crown ; sinciput , 
or  fore-part ; occiput,  or  hinder  part ; and 
the  temples.  The  parts  distinguished  on 
the  face  are  well  known  ; as  the  fore- 
head, nose,  eyes,  &c.  The  arteries  of 
the  head  are  branches  of  the  carotids  5 
and  the  veins  empty  themselves  into  the 
jugulars. 

CAPUT  GALLINAGINIS.  Verumon- 
tanum . A cutaneous  eminence  in  the  ure- 
thra of  men,  before  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
somewhat  like  the  head  of  a cock  in  mi- 
niature, around  which  the  seminal  ducts, 
and  the  ducts  of  the  prostate  gland, 
open. 

Caput  mortuum.  A fanciful  term, 
much  used  by  the  old  chemists,  but  now 
entirely  rejected.  It  denoted  the  fixed  re- 
sidue of  operations.  As  the  earlier  che- 
mists did  not  examine  these,  they  did  not 
find  any  inconvenience  in  one  general 
term  to  denote  them  : but  the  most  slender 
acquaintance  with  modern  chemistry  must 
show,  that  it  is  utterly  impracticable  to  de- 
note, by  one  general  term,  all  the  various 
matters  that  remain  fixed  in  certain  de- 
grees of  heat. 

CAPUT  GBSTIPUM.  The  wry  neck. 
Mostly  a spasmodic  complaint. 

Caput  purgia.  (A  barbarous  word, 
from  caput,  the  head,  and  pur  go,  to  purge.) 
Medicines  which  purge  the  head.  Errhines. 
Masticatories. 

Capvridion.  (From  km rego?,  burnt.) 
Capyrion.  A medicated  cake,  much  baked. 

Capyrion.  See  Capyridion. 

Carabe.  (Persian.)  Amber. 

Carabe  funerum.  A name  given  to 
bitumen. 

CARABUS.  A genus  of  insects  of  the 
beetle  kind.  Two  species,  the  chrysoce- 
phalus  and  ferrugineus,  have  been  recom- 
mended for  the  tooth-ache.  They  must  be 
pressed  between  the  fingers,  and  then  rub- 
bed on  the  gum  and  tootli  affected. 

Caracosmos,  A name  of  the  sour 
mare’s  milk,  so  much  admired  by  the  Tar- 
tars. 

Caraguata.  The  common  aloe  of 
Brazil. 

Caranna.  Caragna.  Car  antics  gummi. 
(Spanish.)  Bresilis.  A concrete  resinous 
juice,  that  exudes  from  a large  tree,  of 
which  we  have  no  particular  account.  It 
is  brought  from  New  Spain  and  America, 


in  little  masses,  rolled  up  in  leaves  of  flags  * 
externally  and  internally  it  is  of  a brown- 
ish colour,  variegated  with  irregular  white 
streaks.  When  fresh,  it  is  soft  and  tena- 
cious, but  becomes  dry  and  friable  by 
keeping.  Pure  carantia  has  an  agreeable 
aromatic  smell,  especially  when  heated, 
and  a bitterish  slightly  pungent  taste.  It 
was  formerly  employed  as  an  ingredient  in 
vulnerary  balsams,  strengthening,  discu- 
tient,  and  suppurating  plaisters ; but  its 
scarcity  has  caused  it  to  be  forgotten. 

Cara  schulli.  ( Indian.)  Frutcx  In- 
dica  spinosa.  An  Indian  shrub,  like  the 
caper-bush.  A decoction  of  the  root 
proves  diuretic.  Ray. 

Caraicayseed.  See  Carum. 

Carbasus.  (KttgCacro?.)  Scriboiiius  Lar- 
gus  uses  this  word  for  lint. 

CARBO.  ( Charbah , Heb.  burnt,  or 
dried.)  Coal.  In  medicine  and  chemistry, 
it  is  commonly  understood  to  mean  char- 
coal, and  receives  its  name  from  its  mode 
of  preparation,  which  is  by  burning  pieces 
of  light  wood  into  a dry  black  coal. 

Carbo  ligni.  Charcoal.  As  an  external 
application,  powdered  charcoal  has  been 
recommended  in  the  cure  of  gangrene, 
from  external  causes,  and  all  descriptions 
offeetid  ulcers.  Meat  which  has  acquired 
a mawkish  or  even  putrid  smell,  is  found 
to  be  rendered  perfectly  sweet  by  rub- 
bing it  with  powdered  charcoal. 

CARBON.  (From  carbo,  coal.)  The 
chemical  name  of  charcoal.  It  is  the  black 
residue  of  vegetables,  which  have  suffered 
a complete  decomposition  of  their  volatile 
principles  by  fire.  Charcoal  is  black,  brittle, 
sonorous,  and  light.  It  is  placed  among 
simple  bodies,  because  no  experiment  has 
hitherto  shown  the  possibility  of  decom- 
posing it.  It  exists  in  the  animal,  vege- 
table, and  mineral  kingdom.  When  it  is 
required  to  procure  carbon  in  a state  of 
great  purity,  it  must  be  dried  by  strong 
ignition  in  a closed  vessel.  The  diamond 
when  burnt  in  oxygen  gas  forms  charcoal. 
Charcoal  is  therefore  considered  to  be  an 
oxid  of  diamond,  and  the  diamond  pure 
carbon. 

CARBON,  GASEOUS  OXID  OF. 
Gaseous  oxid  of  carbon  was  first  described 
by  Dr.  Priestley,  who  mistook  it  for  a 
hydro-carbonate.  With  the  true  nature 
of  it  we  have  been  only  lately  acquainted. 
It  was  first  proved  to  be  a peculiar 
gas,  by  Mr.  Cruikshank,  of  Woolwich, 
who  made  it  known  to  us  as  such,  in 
April  180t,  through  the  medium  of 
Nicholson’s  Journal  for  that  month. 
Several  additional  properties  of  this  gas 
were  soon  afterwards  noticed  by  Pesormes, 
Clement  and  others.  Gaseous  oxid  of  car- 
bon forms  an  intermediate  substance  be- 
tween the  pure  hydro-carbonates  and  car- 
bonic acid  gas ; but  not  being  possessed  of 
acid  properties,  Mr.  Cruikshank  has  called 
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it,  conformable  to  the  rules  of  the  chemical 
nomenclature,  gaseous  oxid  of  carbon,  for 
it  consists  of  oxigen  and  carbon  rendered 
gaseous  by  caloric. 

Though  the  gaseous  oxid  of  carbon  has 
some  of  the  properties  peculiar  to  the  com- 
mon hidro-carbonates,  the  following  cha- 
racteristic properties  sufficiently  prove  that 
none  of  those  at  present  known  are  similar 
to  it.  We  are,  therefore,  entitled  to  con- 
sider it  as  a peculiar  gas. 

Properties, — Gaseous  oxid  of  carbon  is 
considerably  lighter  than  any  of  the  hydro- 
carbonates.  It  is  lighter  than  common  air,  in 
the  proportion  of  22  to  23.  When  mingled 
with  common  air,  and  ignited,  it  does  not  ex- 
plode, but  burns  with  a lambent  blue  flame, 
and  the  product  is  carbonic  acid.  It  is 
very  little  absorbable  by  water  ; it  is  void 
of  taste  and  odour.  A mixture  of  20  parts 
of  gaseous  oxid  of  carbon  and  8 of  oxigen 
gas,  fired  over  mercury  by  electricity, 
diminishes  to  a volume  equal  to  about  18 
or  19  parts,  which  is  carbonic  acid  gas. 
It  contains  neither  water  nor  tbe  basis  of 
that  fluid.  It  is  exceedingly  noxious;  ani- 
mals die  in  it  instantly  when  breathed 
for  a few  minutes  only,  it  produces  giddi- 
ness and  faintings.  Neither  light,  heat, 
nor  electricity  have  any  effect  upon  it. 
When  equal  quantities  of  gaseous  oxid  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen  gas  are  passed  through 
a red-hot  glass  tube,  the  tube  is  lined  with 
charcoal,  water  is  formed,  and  an  excess 
of  hydrogen  makes  its  escape.  If  a piece 
of  iron  be  put  into  the  tube,  it  is  oxidated, 
but  not  converted  into  steel.  Neither  ni- 
trogen gas  nor  sulphur  have  any  action  on 
it  even  at  high  temperatures.  It  is  capa- 
ble of  dissolving  a minute  quantity  of  char- 
coal, and  increases  in  bulk.  It  dissolves 
phosphorus  and  acquires  the  property  of 
burning  with  a yellow*  flame.  The  alkalies 
have  no  effect  on  this  gas.  It  is  not  altered 
when  passed  with  ammonia  through  an 
ignited  tube.  When  the  red  oxid  of  mer- 
cury is  heated  in  it,  a commencement  of 
reduction  takes  place.  Neither  sulphuric, 
nitric,  nor  intro-muriatic  acids,  alter  it, 
when  passed  with  it  through  a red-hot 
tube.  Four  parts  of  oxigenated  muriatic 
acid  gas  left  with  one  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
decompose  it  completely.  Nitrous  gas  has 
no  effect  upon  it.  When  mixed  with  sul- 
phurated hydrogen  gas,  and  passed  through 
a red-hot  tube,  sulphur  is  deposited,  and 
sulphurated  hydrogen  gas  remains  mixed 
with  gaseous  oxid  of  carbon. 

Methods  of  obtaining  Gaseous  Oxid  of 
Carbon. — Gaseous  oxid  of  carbon  may  be 
obtained  by  a decomposition  of  carbonic 
acid  at  high  temperatures,  by  means  cf 
various  fixed  substances  which  have  a con- 
siderable affinity  to  oxigen.  This  may  be 
done  by  distilling  a mixture  of  charcoal 
with  any  of  the  metallic  oxids,  or  by  ex- 


posing to  a strong  red  heat,  a mixture  of 
carbonate  of  lime  or  barytes,  and  filings  of 
iron,  zinc,  &c. 

The  method  of  obtaining  the  gaseous 
oxid  of  carbon  in  a state  of  purity,  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Cruikshank,  is  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  Take  one  part  of  chalk,  previously  ex- 
posed to  a low  red  heat,  for  about  ten 
minutes,  mix  it  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
perfectly  dry  filings  of  zinc  ; let  the  mix- 
ture be  introduced  into  a retort,  and  ex- 
pose it  to  a heat  gradually  increased.  As 
soon  as  the  retort  becomes  of  a dull  red 
heat,  gas  will  be  disengaged  in  great  abun- 
dance. The  gas  which  comes  over  first  is 
carbonic  acid  gas,  but  as  soon  as  the  re- 
tort becomes  thoroughly  ignited,  pure  ga- 
seous oxid  of  carbon  is  liberated  in  a pro- 
digious quantity,  which  may  be  collected 
in  the  usual  manner  over  water. 

In  this  process,  a decomposition  of  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  chalk  takes  place  in 
its  nascent  state.  The  zinc  robs  the  car- 
bonic acid  of  part  of  its  oxigen  at  a high 
temperature,  and  becomes  to  a certain  de- 
gree oxidated.  The  carbonic  acid,  by  being 
thus  deprived  of  part  of  its  oxigen,  becomes 
converted  into  a new  inflammable  gas, 
which  is  the  gaseous  oxid  of  carbon. 

Carbonaceous  acid.  See  Carbonic  acid. 

CARBONAS.  A carbonate.  A neutral 
salt,  formed  by  the  union  of  carbonic  acid 
with  an  alkaline,  earthy,  or  metallic  base. 
The  carbonates  employed  in  medicine  are 
some  of  them  perfect  and  some  imperfect. 

The  imperfect  carbonates  in  use  are— 

1.  The  subcarbonas  potassae. 

2.  The  subcarbonas  sodae. 

3.  The  subcarbonas  sodae  exsiccata. 

4.  The  subcarbonas  plumbi. 

The  perfect  carbonates  are — 

1.  Tire  carbonas  ammonias. 

2.  The  liquor  earbonatis  ammonias. 

3.  The  carbonas  potassae. 

4.  The  carbonas  sodae. 

5.  The  creta  praeparata. 

6.  The  carbonas  magnesiae. 

7.  The  carbonas  ferri. 

CARBONAS  AMMONIA!.  Carbonate, 

of  ammonia.  This  preparation  was  for- 
merly called  ammonia  prceparata,  and  sal 
volatilis  salis  ammoniaci , and  sal  volulilis . 
It  is  made  thus : — take  of  muriate  of  am- 
monia, a pound  ; of  prepared  chalk,  dried, 
two  pounds.  Reduce  them  separately  to 
powder  ; then  mix  them  together,  and 
sublime  in  a heat  gradually  raised,  till  the 
retort  becomes  red. 

This  salt  possesses  nervine  and  stirnur 
lating  powers,  and  is  highly  beneficial  in 
the  dose  of  from  two  to  eight  grains,  in 
nervous  affections,  debilities,  flatulency, 
from  acidity  and  dyspepsia. 

CARBONAS  CALCIS.  Carbonate  of 
lime.  Several  of  these  are  used  in  medir 
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cine;  the  purest  and  best  are  the  creta 
preparati,  chelae  cancrorum,  testae  ostrea- 
rum,  testae  ovoruun,  and  occuli  cancrorum. 

Carbonas  plumbi.  See  Cerussa . 

CARBONAS  POTASSvE.  Carbonate 
of  potash.  This  preparation,  which  has 
been  long  known  by  the  name  of  Kali  cera- 
tum,  appeared  in  the  last  London  pharma- 
copoeia, for  the  first  time.  It  is  made 
thus: — Take  of  subcarbonate  of  potash, 
made  from  tartar,  a pound  ; carbonate  of 
ammonia,  three  ounces;  distilled  water,  a 
pint.  Having  previously  dissolved  the 
subcarbonate  of  potash  in  the  water,  add 
the  carbonate  of  ammonia;  then,  by  means 
of  a sand-bath,  apply  a heat  of  180°  for 
three  hours,  or  until  the  ammonia  shall  be 
driven  off ; lastly,  set  the  solution  by,  to 
crystallize.  The  remaining  solution  may 
be  evaporated  in  the  same  manner,  that 
crystals  may  again  form  when  it  is  set  by. 

This  process  was  invented  by  Bertholet. 
The  potash  takes  the  carbonic  acid  from 
the  ammonia,  which  is  volatile,  and  passes 
off  in  the  temperature  employed.  It  is, 
however,  very  difficult  to  detach  the  am- 
monia entirely.  Potash  is  thus  saturated 
with  carbonic  acid,  of  which  it  contains 
double  the  quantity  that  the  subcarbo- 
nate of  potash  does  ; it  gives  out  this  pro- 
portion on  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid, 
and  may  be  converted  again  into  the  sub- 
salt, by  heating  it  again  a short  time,  to 
redness.  It  is  less  nauseous  to  the  taste 
than  the.  subcarbonate ; it  crystallizes,  and 
does  not  deliquesce.  Water,  at  the  com- 
mon temperature,  dissolves  one  fourth  its 
weight,  and  at  212°,  five-sixths;  but  this 
latter  heat  detaches  some  of  the  carbonic 
acid. 

The  carbonate  of  potash  is  generally 
used  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  carbonic 
acid  to  the  stomach,  by  giving  a scruple  in 
solution  with  a table-spoonful  of  lemon- 
juice,  in  the.  act  of  effervescing. 

CARBONAS  SODtE.  Carbonate  of 
soda.  Take  of  the  subcarbonate  of  soda, 
a pound  ; of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
three  ounces;  of  distilled  water,  a pint. 
Having  previously  dissolved  the  soda  in  the 
water,  add  the  ammonia ; then,  by  means 
of  a sand-bath,  apply  a neat  of  180°  for 
three  hours,  or  until  the  ammonia  is  driven 
off.  Lastly,  set  the  solution  by,  to  crys- 
tallize. The  remaining  solution  may,  in 
the  same  manner,  be  evaporate  d,  and  set 
by,  that  crystals  may  again  form. 

This  salt  which  is  called  abo  aerated  soda 
and  natron , bears  to  the  subcarbonate  of 
soda,  the  same  relation  that  the  carbonate 
of  potash  does  to  its  subcarbonate.  It  is 
prepared  in  the  same  way,  possesses  the 
same  comparative  advantages,  and  contains 
double  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid. 

CARBONAS  MAGNESLE.  Magnesia 
alba.  The  carbonate  of  magnesia.  Tins 


preparation  is  variously  prepared.  The 
college  of  physicians  of  London  direct  it 
thus : — Take  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  of 
subcarbonate  of  potash,  of  each  a pound  ; 
water,  three  gallons.  Dissolve  the  sub- 
carbonate of  potash  in  three  pints  of 
the  water,  and  strain.  Dissolve  also  the 
sulphate  of  magnesia  separately,  in  five 
pints  of  the  water,  and  strain  ; then  add 
the  rest  of  the  water  to  the  latter  solution, 
apply  heat,  and,  when  it  boils,  pour  in  the 
former  solution,  stilling  them  well  together; 
next,  strain  through  a linen  cloth ; lastly, 
wash  the  powder  repeatedly  with  boiling 
water,  and  dry  it  upon  bibulous  paper,  in 
a heat  of  200  deg. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  is  esteemed  as  an 
aperient  and  antacid,  and  is  given  against 
constipation,  flatulency,  acidity  of  the  sto- 
mach, and  its  effects.  The  dose  is  from 
ten  giains  to  a drachm. 

CARBONAS  FERRI.  Fer rim  preset* 
pitatum.  Carbonate  of  iron.  This  prepara- 
tion is  made  by  decomposing  the  sulphate 
of  iron  by  the  subcarbonate  of  soda,  thus — - 
Take  of  the  sulphate  of  iron,  eight  ounces  ; 
subcarbonate  of  soda,  ten  ounces  ; boiling 
water,  a gallon.  Dissolve  the  sulphate  of 
iron  and  subcarbonate  of  soda  separately, 
each  m four  pints  of  water  ; next  mix  the 
solutions  together,  and  set  it  by,  that  the 
precipitated  powder  may  subside ; then, 
having  poured  off  the  supernatant  liquor, 
wash  the  carbonate  of  iron  with  hot  water, 
and  dry  it  upon  bibulous  paper,  in  a gentle 
beat. 

This  salt  is  a subcarbonate  of  iron,  and 
not  a perfect  carbonate.  It  is  substituted 
for  the  rubigo  fen  i of  the  former  pharma- 
copoeias. It  is  much  esteemed  as  a mild 
chalybeate,  and  is  given  in  the  dose  of 
from  five  grains  to  a scruple. 

CARBONATED  HYDROGEN  GAS, 
LIGHT.  Light  carbonated  hydrogen  gas 
is  hydrogen  gas  holding  charcoal  in  solu- 
tion. There  are  several  combinations  of 
this  kind  of  gas  obtained  by  dilterent  pro- 
cesses, which  differ  in  them  properties,  and 
in  tiie  proportion  of  their  constituent  prin- 
ciples. 

Properties . — Light  carbonated  hydrogen 
gas  has  a fetid  odour.  It.  is  neither  absorbed 
nor  altered  by  water.  It  is  inflammable,  and 
burns  with  a denser  and  deeper  coloured 
flame  than  hydrogen  gas.  It  is  unalterable 
by.  acids  or  alkalies,  and  by  water.  Its 
specitic  gravity  is  greater  than  that  of  hy- 
drogen gas,  or  that  of  common  air.  Its 
combustion  with  a due  proportion  of  oxi- 
gen  gas,  is  productive  of  water  and  carbo- 
nic acid.  When  passed  through  melted 
sulphur,  it  becomes  converted  into  sulphu- 
rated hydrogen  gas,  and  charcoal  is  depo* 
sited.  Electrization  dilates  it  perma- 
nently to  a little  more  than  twice  its  ori* 
ginad  bulk.  The  ajx  thus  expanded,  re- 
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quires  a greater  quantity  of  oxigen  to  de- 
compose it,  than  the  same  quantity  of  gas 
not  dilated  by  electricity;  100  cubic  inches 
of  pure  carbonated  hydrogen  gas  weigh  from 
16  to  24  grains. 

Light  carbonated  hydrogen  gas  may 
be  obtained  from  animal,  vegetable,  or 
mineral  substances.  Nature  produces  it 
ready  formed  in  marshes  and  ditches, 
on  the  surface  of  putrid  water,  in  bury- 
ing places,  common  sewers,  and  in  those 
situations  where  putrid  animal  and  vege- 
table matters  are  accumulated.  It  is  also 
generated  in  the  intestinal  canal  of  living 
animals. 

1.  Light  carbonated  hydrogen  gas  may 
be  plentifully  procured  from  most  stagnant 
waters : to  do  this,  fill  a wide-mouthed 
bottle  with  the  water,  and  keep  it  inverted 
therein,  with  a funnel  in  its  neck ; then, 
with  a stick,  stir  the  mud  at  the  bottom, 
just  under  the  funnel  in  the  bottle,  so  as  to 
let  the  bubbles  of  air,  which  rise  from  the 
mud,  enter  into  the  bottle;  when,  by  thus 
stirring  the  mud  in  various  places,  ancl 
catching  the  air  in  the  bottle,  it  is  filled,  it 
must  be  corked  under  water. 

2.  It  may  be  also  obtained  during  the 
distillation  of  animal  and  vegetable  mat- 
ters. For  instance : 

Let  shavings  of  wood,  or  saW-dust,  be 
put  into  a retort,  and  begin  the  distillation 
with  a gentle  heat,  increasing  it  gradually, 
till  the  retort  becomes  red  hot ; a great 
quantity  of  gas  will  be  liberated,  which 
may  be  caught  over  water.  On  examining 
this  gas,  it  will  be  found  to  consist  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  and  carbonated  hydrogen 
gas.  In  order  to  obtain  the  latter  in  a 
state  of  purity,  the  whole  must  be  mixed 
with  lime-water,  or  with  a caustic  alkaline 
solution.  The  carbonic  acid  gas  will  be 
absorbed,  and  the  carbonated  hydrogen  gas 
left  behind,  in  a pure  state. 

The  production  of  this  gas  in  this  man- 
ner, is  the  result  of  a partial  analysis  of 
the  wood.  It  proves  that  wood  con- 
tains solid  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  oxigen. 
When  the  intensity  of  the  heat  has  reached 
a certain  degree,  a part  of  the  charcoal 
unites  with  part  of  the  oxigen,  and  pro- 
duces carbonic  acid,  which,  by  means  of 
caloric,  is  melted  into  the  gaseous  state, 
and  forms  carbonic  acid  gas ; at  the  same 
time,  a part  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  wood 
combines  with  another  portion  of  carbon 
and  calorie,  and  forms  carbonated  hydrogen 
gas. 

Remark . — The  flame  of  burning  wood, 
&c.  is  the  inflamed  carbonated  hydrogen 
gas,  liberated  on  the  application  of  caloric 
to  such  bodies. 

3.  Charcoal  is  in  general  made  use  of  for 
obtaining  light  carbonated  hydrogen  gas. 
For  this  purpose,  put  some  moistened 
charcoal  into  an  earthen  retort,  apply  heat, 
#nd  increase  it  til)  the  retort  becomes  ig- 


nited ; gas  will  be  evolved,  consisting 
partly  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  partly  of 
light  carbonated  hydrogen  gas,  which  may- 
be separated  as  before. 

In  this  case  a decomposition  of  the 
water  takes  -place,  by  means  of  the  char- 
coal The  oxigen  forsakes  its  hydrogen, 
and  unites  to  part  of  the  charcoal,  at 
This  temperature,  and  forms  carbonic 
acid  gas,  in  conjunction  with  caloric  ; the 
liberated  hydrogen  assisted  by  caloric,  dis- 
solves another  portion  of  the  charcoal,  and 
forms  with  it  light  carbonated  hydrogen 
gas. 

4.  Light  carbonated  hydrogen  gas  may 
be  formed  in  a direct  manner,  by  dis- 
solving charcoal  in  hydrogen  gas.  Tins 
may  be  effected  by  directing  the  rays  of 
the  sun  collected  in  the  focus  of  a mirror, 
upon  a small  piece  of  charcoal  placed  oa 
mercury,  in  a receiver  filled  with  hydrogen 
gas. 

CARBONATED  HYDROGEN  GAS, 
HEAVY.  This  gas  was  first  brought  into 
notice  by  a society  of  Dutch  chemists, 
consisting  of  Deiman,  Troosiwyk,  Bond, 
and  Ijaurenburgh.  They  observed  in  this 
gas  the  particular  property,  that  when  it 
was  combined  with  oxigenated  muriatic 
acid  gas,  in  a certain  proportion,  the  elas- 
tic form  of  both  fluids  became  destroyed, 
and  an  oil  was  produced;  for  which  reason 
they  called  it  Olefiant  gas. 

Properties. — Heavy  carbonated  hydrogen 
gas  is  not  absorbed  or  altered  by  water.  Its 
weight,  compared  with  common  air,  is  as 
909  to  1000.  It  has  a disagreeable  fetid 
odour,  different  from  that  of  light  carbo- 
nated hydrogen  gas.  It  bums  with  a 
strong  compact  flame,  similar  to  that  of  a 
resinous  oil.  When  mixed  with  oxigenated 
muriatic  acid  gas,  its  hulk  is  diminished, 
and  an  oil  is  formed.  When  the  mixture  of 
these  two  gases  is  fired,  a quantity  of  char- 
coal is  immediately  deposited,  in  the  form 
of  fine  soot.  Sulphuric,  sulphureous,  ni- 
tric, nitrous,  and  muriatic  acids  do  not  act 
upon  it ; neither  does  nitrous  gas,  nor  any 
ofi the  fixed  alkalies.  Ammonia  adds  to  its 
volume  without  occasioning  any  other 
change.  Phosphorus  heated  in  it,  even  to 
fusion,  does  not  affect  it.  When  made  to 
pass  through  an  ignited  glass  tube,  it  does 
not  diminish  in  volume,  but  loses  the  pro- 
perty of  forming  oil  with  oxigenated  muri- 
atic acid  gas.  Electric  shocks  passed  through 
it,  dilate,  and  likewise  deprive  it  of  tins 
property.  When  passed  through  an  igni- 
ted porcelain  tube,  it  affords  hydrogen  gas, 
mingled  with  carbonic  acid,  and  carbon  is 
deposited.  When  passed  through  a tube 
with  sulphur  in  fusion,  sulphurated  hydro- 
gen gas  is  obtained,  and  charcoal  deposited. 
When  burnt  with  oxigen  gas,  or  when 
passed  through  a red  hot  tube,  fillgd  with 
oxid  of  manganese,  carbonic  acid  gas  is 
formed. 
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Preparation . — Heavy  carbonated  hydro- 
gen gas  is  obtained  by  decomposing  alko- 
hol  by  sulphuric  acid,  at  high  temperatures. 
It  is  also  obtained  hi  abundance  when  al- 
koliol  or  ether  is  passed  through  a red-hot 
earthern  tube.  Sulphuric  ether  mixed 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  subjected  to  heat, 
also  affords  it,  but  in  a less  pure  state. 

The  Dutch  chemists  observed,  that  if 
the  vapour  of  ardent  spirit  or  ether  be 
made  to  pass  through  a glass  tube,  over 
the  component  parts  of  the  earthen  tube, 
namely,  alumine  and  silex,  this  gas  was 
also  produced ; or  by  passing  it  through  a 
red-hot  tube  of  pipe-clay. 

In  order  to  obtain  this  gas  the  following 
method  may  serve  : 

Let  four  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  and  one  of  highly  rectified  ardent 
spirit,  be  mingled  together  gradually  in  a 
glass  retort;  heat  will  be  developed,  the 
mixture  will  become  brown,  and  heavy 
carbonated  hydrogen  gas  will  be  extricated 
without  the  application  of  external  heat. 
"When  a moderate  heat  is  applied,  the 
action  is  very  violent,  and  the  gas  is  libe- 
rated very  copiously,  and  may  be  received 
over  water. 

The  gas  obtained,  is  always  mixed  with 
a considerable  quantity  of  sulphureous  acid 
gas,  from  which  it  may  be  freed  by  agi- 
tating it  in  contact  with  lime-water,  or  a 
solution  of  potash. 

Remark. — In  this  operation,  the  heat 
ought  to  be  regulated  with  great  care,  and 
the  retort  holding  the  mixture  ought  to  be 
very  capacious,  otherwise  the  matter  will 
be  forced  over  into  the  receiver.  The 
beat  of  a candle,  or  lamp,  is  sufficient. 

CARBONIC  ACID  GAS.  Acidum 
Carbonicum.  Fixed  air.  Carbonaceous  acid. 
Aerial  acid.  Carbonic  acid  gas  is  the  first 
elastic  aeriform  fluid  that  was  known.  We 
find  that  the  antients  were  in  some  measure 
acquainted  with  it.  Van  Helmont  called  it 
the  gas  of  Must,  or  of  the  vintage,  or  gas 
sylcestre. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Black  of  Edin- 
burgh for  the  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  properties  of  this  fluid. 
In  the  year  1755  he  discovered  the  affinity 
between  this  gas  and  alkalies : and  Berg- 
man, in  1772,  proved  that  it  was  an 
acid. 

Propei'ties. — Carbonic  acid  gas  is  in- 
visible. It  extinguishes  flame.  It  is  fatal 
to  animal  life.  It  exerts  powerful  effects 
on  living  vegetables.  Its  taste  is  pun- 
gent and  acid.  Its  energy,  as  an  acid, 
is  but  feeble,  although  distinct  and  cer- 
tain. Neither  light  or  caloric  seem  to 
produce  any  distinct  effect  upon  it,  ex- 
cept that  the  latter  dilates  it.  It  mixes 
without  combining  with  oxigen  gas.  It 
unites  with  water  slowly.  These  two  fluids, 
after  considerable  agitation,  at  last  com- 
bine, and  form  a sub-acid  fluid.  The 


colder  the  water,  and  the  greater  the  pres- 
sure applied,  the  more  carbonic  acid  gas 
will  be  absorbed.  The.water  impregnated 
with  it,  sparkles  upon  agitation;  it  has  a 
pungent,  acidulous  taste,  and  reddens 
tincture  of  litmus.  Heat  again  disengages 
the  gas  from  the  water.  This  gas  precipi- 
tates lime,  strontia,  and  barytes,  from 
their  solutions  in  water.  It  is  greedily 
attracted  by  all  the  alkalis.  It  undergoes 
no  alteration  by  light.  Its  specific  weight 
is  to  that  of  atmospheric  air,  as  1500  to 
1000.  It  may  be  poured  out  of  one  vessel 
into  another.  It  is  not  acted  upon  by  oxi- 
gen, nor  is  it  altered  by  any  of  the  simple 
combustible  bodies  at  common  tempera- 
tures ; but  phosphorus,  iron,  and  lime, 
are  capable  of  decomposing  it,  when  as- 
sisted by  heat. 

Methods  of  obtaining  Carbonic  Acid  Gas. 

Of  all  the  gases,  carbonic  acid  gas  is 
that,  perhaps,  which  is  diffused  in  the 
greatest  abundance  throughout  nature.  It 
is  found  in  three  different  states: — 1st, 
In  that  of  gas  ; 2dly,  In  that  of  mixture ; 
and  3dly,  In  that  of  combination.  The 
various  processes  for  obtaining  it  are  the 
following : 

1.  Put  into  a common  glass-bottle,  or 
retort,  a little  marble,  chalk,  or  lime- 
stone, and  pour  on  it  sulpliuric  acid,  dr- 
luted  with  about  six  times  its  weight  of 
water,  an  effervescence  wiil  ensue,  and 
carbonic  acid  gas  will  be  liberated,  which 
those  who  have  an  opportunity  may  collect 
over  mercury ; but  a mercurial  apparatus 
is  not  absolutely  necessary,  since  the  gas 
may  be  collected  over  water,  if  it  is  to  be 
used  immediately  when  procured. 

In  this  instance  the  carbonic  acid  is 
disengaged  from  the  state  of  combina- 
tion, and  reduced  to  the  aeriform  state 
of  gas.  The  marble,  lime-stone,  or 
chalk,  consists  of  this  acid  and  lime  ; on 
presenting  to  it  sulphuric  acid,  a decom- 
position takes  place,  the  sulphuric  acid  has 
a greater  affinity  to  the  lime  than  the  car- 
bonic acid  has;  it  therefore  unites  to  it, 
and  forms  sulphate  of  lime,  disengaging  at 
the  same  time,  the  carbonic  acid  in  the 
state  of  gas,  at  the  temperature  of  our  at- 
mosphere. 

Remark. — Carbonic  acid  gas  may,  in  this 
manner,  be  disengaged  from  all  its  combi- 
nations with  alkalis ; by  using  indifferently 
any  other  dense  acid,  possessing  a superior 
affinity  to  the  alkali  in  the  common  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word. 

2.  It  may  likewise,  be  obtained  from  the 
same  substances  by  the  action  of  caloric. 

For  this  purpose,  reduce  marble,  or 
chalk,  to  powder;  introduce  it  into  a gun- 
barrel,  which  must  be  placed  across  a fur- 
nace ; adapt  a bent  tube  to  its  lower  extre- 
mity, and  insert  it  below  a receiver  in  the 
pneumatic  apparatus.  Maintain  a strong 
heat,  till  the  barrel  is  brought  to  a state  pf 
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ignition,  and  at  that  temperature  carbonic 
acid  gas  will  be  liberated  in  abundance. 

In  this  case,  a decomposition  of  the 
marble  or  carbonate  of  lime  takes  place, 
on  account  of  the  action  of  caloric, 
which  at  a high  temperature  breaks  the 
affinity  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  lime ; 
it  unites  with  the  first,  and  leaves  the  lime 
behind  in  that  state  which  is  generally 
called  quick-lime. 

3.  Carbonic  acid  gas  may  also  be  ob- 
tained by  burning  charcoal  in  oxigen  gas. 

Take  a bell-glass,  filled  with  oxigen  gas, 
resting  inverted  in  a bason  of  mercury; 
pass  up  mto  it  some  bits  of  new-made  char- 
coal, with  some  touch-paper  affixed  to 
them  ; set  fire  to  them  by  means  of  a lens 
collecting  the  sun’s  rays,  and  carbonic  acid 
will  be  produced  by  the  combustion  of  the 
charcoal. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  is  often  found  occu- 
pying the  lower  parts  of  mines,  caverns, 
tombs,  and  such  other  subterraneous  places 
as  contain  materials  for  producing  it.  It 
is  called  choke,  or  chalk-damp.  The  grot- 
to del  Cane,  near  Naples,  lias  long  been 
famous  for  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  produced  there,  which  runs  out  at  the 
opening  like,  a stream  of  water.  The 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  generated  in 
this  cavern,  is  so  great,  that  a dog,  or  any 
other  animal,  is  immediately  killed  if  his 
nose  be  thrust  into  it. 

The  carbonic  acid,  existing  naturally  in 
the  state  of  gas,  may  be  collected  by 
filling  bottles  with  water  and  emptying 
them  into  the  atmosphere  of  this  gas ; 
the  gas  takes  the  place  of  the  water,  and 
fills  the  bottles,  which  must  then  be 
corked. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  is  likewise  formed 
during  fermentation;  on  account  of  its 
great  weight,  it  occupies  the  apparently 
empty  space,  or  upper  part  of  the  vessel, 
in  which  the  fermenting  process  is  going  on. 
It  may  in  this  case,  be  collected  in  a man- 
ner similar  to  that  above. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  is  also  obtained  during 
the  reduction  of  metallic  oxids,  and  during 
the  deflagration  of  nitrates  with  combus- 
tible bodies.  This  gas  is  much  esteemed 
in  the  cure  of  typhus  fevers,  and  irritability 
and  weakness  of  stomach  producing  vomit- 
ing. Against  the  former  diseases  it  is 
given  by  administering  yeast,  bottle  porter, 
and  the  like ; and  for  the  latter  it  is  dis- 
engaged from  the  carbonated  alkali  by 
lemon  juice  in  a draught  given  while  effer- 
vescing. 

CARBUNCLE.  (Dim.  of  carlo , a 
burning  coal.)  Carlo.  Rulinus  verus. 
Codesella.  Erythema  gangrcenosum.  Gra * 
natristrum.  Prana.  Persicus  ignis  of 
Avicenna.  An  inflammatory  tumour  which 
soon  becomes  gangrenous.  See  Anthrax. 

CARBUNCULUS.  See  Carbuncle. 

Carcarus.  Carcaros.  (From  jtagjtaugw, 
to  resound.)  A kind  of  fever  in  which  the 


patient  has  a continual  horror  and  trem- 
bling, with  an  unceasing  sounding  in  hi* 
ears. 

Carcas.  The  Barbadoes  nut-tree,  th« 
Cataputia. 

Carcax.  (From  xaga,  a head.)  A spe- 
cies of  poppy,  with  a very  large  head. 

Carcer.  Paracelsus  means  by  it,  a 
remedy  proper  for  restraining  the  disorder 
by  motions  of  body  and  mind,  as  in  curing 
the  chorea  Sancti  Viti. 

Carchesius.  (Ka^nenog.')  A name  of 
some  bandages  noticed  by  Galen,  and  de- 
scribed by  Oribasius.  Properly  it  is  the 
top  of  a ship’s  mast. 

CARCINOMA.  (From  a can- 

cer,  and  pew,  to  feed  upon.)  See  Cancer. 

Carcinos.  (k a£)w/<&‘y  a cancer.)  See 
Cancer. 

Cardamantica.  (From  xafiapov,  the 
nasturtium.)  A species  of  sciatica  cresses. 

Cardameleum.  A medicine  of  no  note, 
mentioned  by  Galen. 

CARD  A MINE.  (From  xag&a,  the  heart; 
because  it  acts  as  a cordial  and  strengthen- 
er,  or  from  its  having  the  taste  of  cardamum^ 
that  is,  nasturtium,  or  cress.)  Cuckoo- 
flower. 

1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Tetr adynamia.  Or- 
der, Siliquosa. 

2.  The  pliarmacopoeial  name  of  the 
common  lady’s  smock,  or  cuckoo  flower. 
Cardamine  pratcnsis  of  Linnaeus  '.—folds 
pinnatis,  foliolis  radicalilus  subrotundisy 
caulinip  lanceolatis.  This  plant  is  also  called 
Cardamantica . Nasturtium  aqmticum.  Cult 
fios.  Iberis  sophia.  It  is  the  flower  of  this 
plant  w hich  has  a place  in  the  materia  me- 
dica,  upon  the  authority  of  Sir  George 
Baker,  who  has  published  five  cases,  two  of 
chorea  Sancti  Viti,  one  of  spasmodic  asth- 
ma, and  hemiplegia,  and  a case  of  spasmo- 
dic affections  of  the  lower  limbs,  wherein 
the  flares  cardamines  were  supposed  to  have 
been  successfully  used.  A variety  of  vir- 
tues have  been  given  to  this  plant,  which  d« 
not  deserve  the  attention  of  practitioners. 

Cardamine  pratensis.  The  syster 
mafic  name  of  the  plant  called  cardamine 
in  the  pharmacopoeias.  See  Cardamine. 

Cardamines  flores.  See  Cardamine. 

CARDAMOMUM.  (From  apov, 
and  apccpov:  because  it  partakes  of  the 
nature,  and  is  like  both  the  cardamum  and 
amomuin.)  The  cardamon)  seed,  or  grains 
of  Paradise. 

CARDAMOMUM  MAJUS.  A large, 
brown, somewhat  triangular  lnisk,  the  thick- 
ness of  one’s  thumb,  and  pyramidal.  The 
seeds  resemble  the  grana  paradisi ; their 
virtues  are  similar  to  those  of  the  ccu'dams- 
mum  minus. 

CARDAMOMUM  MEDIUM.  The 
seeds  correspond,  in  every  respect,  with 
the  lesser,  except  in  size,  they  being  twice 
as  long,  but  no  thicker  than  the  cardamomum 
minus. 
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CARDAMOMUM  MINUS.  Officinal 
tfcardamom,  Amomum  fepens , sea  le  carda- 
mome  de  la  cote  de  Malabar , of  Sonnerat. 
Elettaria  curdamomum , of  Maton  in  Act. 
Soc.  Lin.  Class,  Monandria . Order,  il/o- 
nogynia.  The  seeds  of  this  plant  are  im- 
ported in  their  capsules  or  husks,  by  which 
they  are  preserved,  for  they  soon  lose  a 
part  of  their  flavour  when  freed  from  this 
covering.  On  being  chewed,  they  impart  a 
glowing  aromatic  warmth,  and  grateful  pun- 
gency ; they  are  supposed  gently  to  stimu- 
late the  stomach,  and  prove  cordial,  car- 
minative, and  antispasmodic,  but  without 
that  irritation  and  heat  which  many  of  the 
other  spicy  aromatics  are  apt  to  produce. 
Simple  and  compound  spirituous  tinctures 
are  prepared  from  them,  and  they  are 
ordered  as  a spicy  ingredient  in  many  of  the 
officinal  compositions. 

Cardamomum  piPeratum.  The  grains 
of  Paradise. 

Cardamomum  Siberiense.  The  Ani- 
sum  Indieum. 

Cardamum.  (From  xetfiia,  the  heart; 
because  it  comforts  and  strengthens  the 
heart.)  Garden  cresses. 

CARDIA.  (From  the  heart ; so 
the  Greeks  called  the  heart.)  The  supe- 
rior opening  of  the  stomach. 

CARDlACA.  (From  xagSte,  the  heart.) 

1.  Cordials.  See  Cordials. 

2.  The  pkarrnacopaeial  name  of  mother- 
wort. So  named  from  the  supposed  relief 
it  gives  in  fainrings  and  disorders  of  the 
stomach.  Agripalma  gallis.  Marrnbium. 
Cardiaca  crispa.  Leonurus  cardiaca  of 
Linnaeus : — -foiiis  can  Unis  lanceolatis,trilobis. 
The  leaves  o!  this  plant  have  a disagreeable 
smell  ai  da  buter  taste,  and  are  said  to  be 
serviceable  in  disorders  of  the  stomach  of 
children,  to  promote  the  uterine  discharge, 
and  to  a lay  palpitation  of  the  heart. 

Cardiaca  confectio.  See  Confectio 
aromatica. 

Cardiaca  passto.  The  cardiac  pas- 
sion. A orient  writers  frequently  mention 
a disorder  under  this  name,  but  the  moderns 
always  speak  of  it  as  a syncope. 

Cardiacus  morbus.  A name  by  which 
the  anrients  called  the  typhus  fever. 

CARD1ALGIA.  (From  xapha,  the  car- 
dia,  and  a\yzw,  to  be  pained.)  Pain  at  the 
stomach.  The  heartburn.  Dr.  Cullen 
ranks  it  as  a species  of  dyspepsia.  Heart- 
burn is  an  uneasy  sensation  in  the  stomach, 
witii  anxiety,  a heat  more  or  less  violent, 
and  sometimes  attended  witii  oppression, 
faintness,  an  inclination  to  vomit,  or  a plenti- 
ful discharge  of  clear  lymph,  like  saliva. 
This  pain  may  arisq  from  various  and  dif- 
ferent causes ; such  as  Jlatus  ; from  sharp 
humours,  either  acid,  bilious,  or  rancid ; from 
worms  gnawing  and  vellicating  the  coats  of 
the  stomach ; from  acrid  and  pungent 
food,  such  as  spices,  aromatics,  &c. ; as  also 
from  rheumatic  and  gouty  humours , or 
surfeits;  from  too  free  a use  of  tea,  or 


watery  fluids  relaxing  the  stomach,  &e. ; 
from  the  natural  mucus  being  abraded,  par- 
ticularly in  the  upper  orifice  of  the  sto- 
mach. 

Cardialgia  inflammatoria.  In- 
fiammation  in  the  stomach. 

Cardialgia  sfutatoria,  i.  e.  pyro- 
sis. See  Pyrosis. 

Cardimelech.  (From  y.a^ha,  the 
heart,  and  meleclc , Heb.  a governor.)  A 
fictitious  term  in  Dolaeus’s  Encyclopaedia, 
by  which  he  would  express  a particular 
active  principle  in  the  heart,  appointed  to 
what  we  call  the  vital  functions. 

Cardimoma.  A name  for  Cardialgia. 

Cardinal  flowers,  blue.  See  Lobelia. 

Car  din  amentum.  (From  cardo,  a hinge.) 
A sort  of‘ articulation  like  a hinge. 

CARDIOGMUS.  (From  to 

have  a pain  in  the  stomach.)  The  same  as 
Cardialgia.  Also  an  aneurism  in  the  aorta, 
near  the  heart,  which  occasions  p'ain  in  the 
praecordia. 

Cardionciius.  (From  Kufiia,  the  heart, 
and  eyitof,  a tumour.)  An  aneurism  in  the 
heart,  or  in  the  aorta  near  the  heart. 

Cardiotrotus.  (From  xaftia,  the  heart, 
and  Ttr^eruM,  to  wound.)  One  who  hulii 
a wound  in  his  heart. 

CARDITIS.  (From  xafita,  the  heart.) 
Inflammation  of  the  heart.  It  is  a genus 
of  disease  arranged  by  Cullen  in  the  class 
pyrexia,  and  order  phlegmasia.  It  is  known 
by  pyrexia,  pain  in  the  region  of  the  sto- 
mach, great  anxiety,  difficulty  of  breathing, 
cough,  irregular  pulse,  palpitation,  and 
fainting,  and  the  other  symptoms  of  in- 
flammation. 

Cardo.  (A  hinge.)  The  articulation 
called  Ginglymus ; also  the  second  vertebra 
of  the  neck. 

Carijonet.  A wild  artichoke,  esculent. 

Cardonium.  So  Paracelsus  calls  wine 
medicated  with  herbs. 

Cardopatia.  The  low  carline  thistle, 
said  to  be  diaphoretic. 

CARDUUS.  (d  carere,  quasi  apt  us  ca~ 
renda  lana,  being  fit  to  tease  wool ; or  from 
Ksiga),  to  abrade  ; so  named  from  its  rough- 
ness, which  abrades  and  tears  whatever  it 
meets  with.)  The  thistle,  or  teasel.  The 
name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin  mean 
system.  Class,  Syngenesia.  Order,  Poly- 
gamia  aqualis. 

Carduus  acanthus.  The  bear’s  breech. 

Cardbus  altilis.  The  artichoke. 

CARDUUS  BENEDICTUS.  Cuicus 
sylvestris.  Blessed  or  holy  thistle.  Cenfaurca 
kenedicta ; cal-ycibus  duplicate  spinosis  lauatis 
involucratis,  joins  semi ■decurrentibus  dcnticu- 
lato-spinosis  of  Linnaeus.  Class,  Syngenesia . 
Order,  Polygamia  frustranea.  This  exotic 
plant,  a native  of  Spain  and  some  of  the 
Archipelago  islands,  obtained  the  name  of 
Benedicfeus,  from  its  being  supposed  to  pos- 
sess extraordinary  medicinal  virtues.  In 
loss  of  appetite,  where  the  stomach  was 
injured  by  irregularities,  its  good  effects 
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have  been  frequently  experienced.  It  is  a 
powerful  bitter  tonic  and  adstrmgent. 
Bergius  considers  it  as  antacid,  corrobo* 
rant,  stomachic,  sudorific,  diuretic,  and 
eccoprotic.  Chamomile  flowers  are  now 
generally  substituted  for  the  carduus  bene- 
dictus,  and  are  thought  to  be  of  at  least 
equal  value. 

Carduus  haemorrhoid  alts.  (So  called 
because  it  is  said  to  relieve  the  pains  of  the 
haemorrhoids,  if  beat  into  a poultice  and 
applied.)  Also  called  carduus  vinearmn 
repens,  sonehi  folio,  cirsium  arvense,  cea- 
nothos.  The  common  creeping  way  thistle. 
Serrutula  arrtnsis  of  Linnaeus. 

Carduus  lacteus.  See  Carduus  Marine. 

Carduus  lacteus  Syriacus.  The 
Spanish  milk-thistle.  Stomachic  and  ano- 
dyne. 

Carduus  Marl®.  Carduus  albis  ma- 
eulis  notatus  vulgaris,  C.  B.  Common 
milk-thistle,  or  Lady’s  thistle.  The  seeds  of 
this  plant,  Cur duus  marianus ; foliis  am- 
plexicaulibus,  hastato-pinnatifidis,  spinosis ; 
calycibus  aphyllis  ; spinis  caniliculatis,  du- 
plicate spinosis,  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  herb 
have  been  employed  medicinally.  The 
former  contains  a bitter  oil,  and  are  re- 
commended as  relaxants.  The  juice  of 
the  latter  is  said  to  be  salutary  in  dropsies, 
in  the  dose  of  four  ounces  ; and,  according 
to  Millar,  to  be  efficacious  against  pungent 
pains. 

Carduus  marianus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  officinal  Carduus  Marine. 

Carduus  sativus.  The  artichoke. 

Carduus  solstitialis.  The  ealcitra- 
pa  oflicinalis. 

Carduus  tomentosus.  The  woolly 
thistle.  The  plant  distinguished  by  this 
name  in  the  pharmacopoeias,  is  the  Ono- 
pordium  aeunthium  of  Linnaeus  : — calycibus 
squarrosis ; squamis  patentibus ; foliis  ovato- 
oblongis,  sinuatis.  Its  expressed  juice  has 
been  recommended  as  a cure  for  cancer, 
either  applied  by  moistening  lint  with  it, 
or  mixing  some  simple  farinaceous  sub- 
stance, so  as  to  form  a poultice,  which 
should  be  in  contact  with  the. disease,  and 
renewed  twice  a-day. 

Carebraria.  (From  the  head, 

and  weight.)  A painful  and  uneasy 
heaviness  of  the  head. 

Carenum.  (From  xxpi,  the  head.) 
Galen  uses  this  word  for  the  head. 

Carenum  vinum.  Strong  wine. 

Careum.  (From  Carea , the  country 
whence  they  were  brought.)  The  caraway. 

CAREX.  (From-  careo,  not  quia  idribus 
caveat,  but  because,  from  its  roughness,  it  is 
fit  adcarendum , to  card,  tease,  or  pull.) 
Sedge.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Monoecia. 
Order,  Triandria. 

Carex  arenaria.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  officinal  sarsaparilla  Germardca. 
See  Sarsapaj'illa  Germanica. 

CARICA.  (From  ' Carica t the  place 
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where  they  wore  cultivated.)  Ficus.  Fi- 
cus vulgaris.  , Ficus  communis.  -2vxn  of  the 
Greeks.  The  fig.  The  plant  which  affords 
this  fruit  is  tlie  Ficus  Cuvica  of  Linnaeus. 
Fresh  figs  are,  when  completely,  ripe,  soft, 
succulent,  and  easily  digested,  unless  eaten 
in  immoderate  quantities,  when  they  are 
apt  to  occasion  flatulency,  pain  of  the 
bowels,  and  diarrhoea.  The  dried  fruit, 
which  is  sold  in  our  simps,  is  pleasanter  to 
the  taste,  and  more  wholesome  and  nutri- 
tive. They  are  directed  in  the  decoct um 
horded  composition , and  in  the  electuarium 
lenitivum.  Applied  externally,  they  pro- 
mote the  suppuration  of  tumours  ; hence 
they  have  a place  in  maturating  cataplasms  ; 
and  are  very  convenient  to  apply  to  the 
gums,  and,  when  boiled  with  milk,  to  the 
throat. 

Cartca  papaya.  Papawtree.  Every 
part  of  the  p vpaw  tree,  except  the  ripe 
fruit,  affords  a milky  juice,  which  is  used, 
in  the  Isle  of  France,  as  an  effectual  remedy 
for  the  tape- worm.  In  Europe,  however, 
whither  it  has  been  sent  in  the  concrete 
state,  it  has  not  answered,  perhaps  from 
some  change  it  had  undergone,  or  not 
having  been  given  in  a sufficient  dose. 

Ca  ricum.  (From  Carious,  its  inventor.) 
Carycum.  An  ointment  for  cleansing  ulcers, 
composed  of  hellebore,  lead,  and  cantha- 
rides. 

CARIES.  (From  carak,  Chald.)  Rot- 
tenness, or  mortification  of  the  bones. 

Carima.  The.  cassada  bread. 

Carina.  A name  formerly  applied  to 
the  back-bone. 

Carium  terra,.  Lime. 

Carivillandi.  A name  of  sarsaparilla 
root. 

CARLINA.  (From  Carolus,  Charles  the 
Great,  or  Charlemagne;  because  it  w a-* 
believed  that  an  angel  shewed  it  to  him, 
and  that,  by  the  use  of  it,  his  army  was 
preserved  from  the  plague.)  Carline  thistle. 
The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
naean system.  Class,  Syngenesia.  Order, 
Polygamia  aqudlis.  The  officinal  name  of 
two  kinds  of  plants.  See  Ckamcemelon  al- 
bum and  Carlina  gummifera. 

Carlina  acaulis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  chamemelon  album. 

Carlina  gummifera.  Carduus  pinea. 
Ixine.  Pine  thistle.  This  plant  is  the 
Atractylis  gummifera  of  Linnaeus.  The 
root,  when  wounded,  yields  a milky,  vis- 
cous juice,  which  concretes  into  tenacious 
masses,  at  first  whitish,  resembling  wax, 
when  much  handled  growing  black ; it  is 
said  to  be  chewed  with  the  same  views  as 
mastieh. 

Carline  thistle.  See  Chameleon  album . 

Carlo  Sancto  radix.  St.  Charles’s 
root ; so  called  by  the  Spaniards,  on  ac- 
count of  its  great  virtues.  It  is  found  iu 
Mechoachan,  a province  in  America.  Its 
bark  hath  an  aromatic  flavour,  with  a bit- 
ter acrid  taste.  The  root  itself  consists  of 
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slender  fibres.  The  bark  is  sudorific,  and 
strengthens  the  gums  and  stomach. 

CARMEN . (A  verse ; because  charms 
nsually  consisted  of  a verse.)  A charm  ; 
an  amulet. 

Carmes.  (The  Carmelite  friars,  Fr.) 
Carmelite  water ; so  named  from  its  inven- 
tors ; composed  of  baum,  lemon-peel,  &c. 

Carminantia.  See  Carminatives. 

CARMINATIVES.  (Carminativa,  sc. 
medicamenta:  from  caimen,  a verse  or, charm ; 
because  practitioners,  in  antient  times, 
ascribed  their  operation  to  a charm  or  en- 
chantment.) A term  applied  to  those 
substances  which  allay  pain,  and  dispel 
flatulencies  of  the  primae  vim.  The  prin- 
cipal carminatives  are  the  semina  carda- 
momi,  anisi  et  carui ; olea  essentialia  carui, 
anisi  et  juniperi ; confectio  aromatica ; pul- 
vis  aromaticus ; tinctuia  cardamomi ; tinc- 
tura  cinnamomi  composita;  zinziber;  to- 
nics, bitters,  and  astringents. 

Carnabadium.  Caraway-seed. 

CARNEdE  COLUMNS.  The  fleshy 
pillars  or  columns  in  the  cavities  of  the 
heart.  See  Heart. 

Carnicula.  (Dim.  of  caro,  carnis,  the 
flesh.)  The  fleshy  substance  whicli  sur- 
rounds the  gums. 

Carniformis.  (From  caro,  flesh,  and 
forma , likeness.)  Having  the  appearance 
of  flesh.  It  is  commonly  applied  to  an  ab- 
scess where  the  flesh  surrounding  the  orifice 
is  hardened,  and  of  a firm  consistence. 

CARO.  Flesh.  The  red  part  or  belly 
of  a muscle  ; also  the  pulp  of  fruit. 

Caro  adnata.  The  recent  swelled 
testicle. 

Carolina.  See  Carlina. 

Caropi.  The  amomum  verum. 

Carora.  The  name  of  a vessel  that 
resembles  an  urinal. 

Carosis.  See  Carus. 

Carota.  See  Daucus. 

Carotidite  arteri^e.  S eeCarotides. 

CAROTID  ARTERY.  (From 
to  cause  to  sleep  ; so  called  because,  if 
tied  with  a ligature,  they  cause  the  animals 
to  be  comatose,  and  have  the  appear- 
ance of  being  asleep.)  The  carotids  are 
two  considerable  arteries  that  proceed, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  cervical  verte- 
brae, to  the  head,  to  supply  it  with 
blood.  The  right  carotid  does  not  arise 
immediately  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta, 
but  is  given  off  from  the  arteria  innominata. 
The  left  arises  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 
Each  carotid  is  divided  into  external  and 
internal,  or  that  portion  without  and  that 
within  the  cranium.  The  external  gives 
off  eight  branches  to  the  neck  and  face, 
viz.  anteriorly , the  superior  thyroideal,  the 
sublingual,  the  inferior  maxillary,  the  ex- 
ternal maxillary;  posteriorly , the  internal 
maxillary,  the  occipital,  the  external  audi- 
tory, and  the  temporal.  The  internal  ca- 
rotid or  cerebral  artery,  gives  off  four 
branches  within  the  cavity  of  the  cranium ; 


the  anterior  cerebral,  the  posterior,  the 
central  artery  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  the  1 
internal  orbital. 

Caroum.  The  caraway  seed. 

Carpasus.  (So  named  to  ; 

‘armo-cu ; because  it  makes  the  person  who 
eats  it  appear  as  if  he  was  asleep.)  A 
herb,  the  juice  of  which  was  formerly  called 
opocarpason,  opocarpathon,  or  opocalpa- 
son ; according  to  Galen  it  resembles 
myrrh ; but  is  esteemed  highly  poison-  I 
ous. 

Carpathicus  balsamus.  Oleum  Ger- 
manis.  Carpatliicum . This  balsam  is  ob- 
tained both  by  wounding  the  young 
branches  of  the  Pinus  cembra  of  Linnaeus  : 

— foliis  quinis,  Icevibus , and  by  boiling  them. 

It  is  mostly  diluted  with  turpentine,  and 
comes  to  us  in  a very  liquid  and  pellucid 
state,  rather  white. 

Carpentaria.  (From  carpentarius,  a 
carpenter ; and  so  named  from  its  virtues 
in  healing  cuts  and  wounds  made  by  a tool.) 

A vulnerary  herb  ; but  not  properly  known 
what  it  is. 

Carphalecs.  (From  ku.%<$>w,  to  exsic- 
cate.) Hippocrates  uses  this  word  to  mean 
dry,  opposed  to  moist. 

Carphus.  (From  xap jw,  a straw.)  In 
Hippocrates  it  signifies  a mote,  or  any  small 
substance.  A pustule  of  the  smallest  kind. 

Also  the  herb  fenugreek. 

Carpia.  (From  carpo,  to  pluck  off,  as 
lint  is  from  linen  cloth.)  Lint.  See  Lint. 

Carpismus.  The  wrist. 

CARPOBALSAMUM.  (From 
fruit,  and  GecXo-apov,  balsam.)  See  Balsa- 
mum  Gileadensc. 

Carpologia.  (From  carpo,  to  pluck 
or  pull  gently.)  Picking  the  clothes,  as  in 
dangerous  fevers. 

CARPUS.  (Kct£7 roq,  the  wrist.)  The 
wrist,  or  carpus.  It  is  situated  between  the 
fore-arm  and  hand.  See  Bones. 

Carrot.  See  Daucus. 

Carrot,  candy.  See  Daucus  Creticus. 

Carrot  poultice.  See  Cataplasma  dauci. 

CARTHAMUS.  (From  xoflaiga?,  to 
purge.)  1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Syngenesia . 
Order,  Polygamia  eequalis. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia]  name  of  the  saf- 
fron flower,  Carthamus  tinctorius  of  Lin- 
naeus :—foliis  ovatis,  integris,  serrato-aculea- 
tis  ; called  also  Cnicus , Crocus  Saracenicus , 
Carthamum  ojfcinmrum,  Carduus  sativus. 

The  plant  is  cultivated  in  many  places  on 
account  of  its  flowers,  which  are  used  as  a 
yellow  dye.  The  seeds,  freed  from  their 
shells,  have  been  celebrated  as  a gentle 
cathartic,  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  drachms. 

They  are  also  supposed  to  be  diuretic  and 
expectorant ; particularly  useful  in  humo- 
ral asthma,  and  similar  complaints.  The 
carthamus  lanatus  is  considered  in  France, 
as  a febrifuge  and  sudorific.  The  dried 
flowers  are  frequently  mixed  with  saffron* 
to  adulterate  it. 
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Carthamus  tinctorius.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  safflower  plant.  See 
Carthamus . 

Carthusianus.  (From  the  Monks  of 
that  order,  who  first  invented  it.)  A name 
of  the  precipitated  sulphur  of  antimony. 

CARTILAGE.  (Quasi  carnilago  ; from 
mro,  carnis , flesh.)  A white  elastic,  glis- 
tening substance,  growing  to  bones,  and 
commonly  called  gristle.  Cartilages  are 
divided,  by  anatomists,  into  abducent, 
which  cover  the  moveable  articulations  of 
bones ; inter-articular , which  are  situated 
between  the  articulations,  and  uniting  car- 
tilages, which  unite  one  bone  with  another. 
Their  use  is  to  lubricate  the  articulations  of 
bones,  and  to  connect  some  bones  by  an 
immoveable  connexion. 

CARTILAGO  ANNULARIS.  See 
Cartilago  cricoidea. 

CARTILAGO  ARYTjENOIDEA.  See 
Larynx. 

CARTILAGO  CRICOIDEA.  The 
cricoid  cartilage  belongs  to  the  larynx, 
and  is  situated  between  the  thyroid  and 
arytenoid  cartilages  and  the  trachea ; it 
constitutes,  as  it  were,  the  basis  of  the 
many  annular  cartilages  of  the  trachea. 

CARTILAGO  ENSIFORMIS.  Car- 
tilago xyphoidea.  Ensiform  cartilage.  A 
cartilage  shaped  somewhat  like  a sword  or 
dagger,  attached  to  the  lowermost  part  of 
the  sternum,  just  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

Cartilago  scutiformis.  See  Thy- 
roid cartilage. 

Cartilago  thyroidea.  See  Thyroid 
cartilage. 

Cartilago  xyphoidea.  See  Cartilago 
ensiformis. 

CARUI.  (Caruia,  Arabian.)  The  ca- 
raway. See  Carum. 

CARUM.  (K  ago?:  so  named  from  Cariay 
a province  of  Asia.)  The  caraway. 

1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linneean  system.  Class,  Pentandria.  Or- 
der, Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  ca- 
raway plant.  It  is  also  called  Carvi.  Cu- 
minum  pratense.  Caros.  Caruon.  And  is 
the  Carum  carui  of  Linnaeus.  The  seeds 
are  well  known  to  have  a pleasant  spicy 
smell,  and  a warm  aromatic  taste  ; and,  on 
this  account,  are  used  for  various  econo- 
mical purposes.  They  are  esteemed  to  be 
carminative,  cordial,  and  stomachic,  and 
recommended  in  dyspepsia,  flatulencies, 
and  other  symptoms  attending  hysterical 
and  hypochondriacal  disorders.  An  essen- 
tial oil  and  distilled  water  are  directed  to  be 
prepared  from  them  by  the  London  college. 

Carum  carui.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  plant  whose  seeds  are  called  cara- 
ways. See  Carum. 

CARUNCLE.  (Diminutive  of  caro , 
flesh.)  Caruncula.  A little  fleshy  excres- 
cence ; as  the  carunculae  myrtiformes,  ca* 
nmculae  lachrymales,  &e. 


CARUNCULA  LACHRYMALIS.  A 
long  conoidal  gland,  red  externally,  si- 
tuated in  the  internal  canthus  of  each  eye, 
before  the  union  of  the  eyelids.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  formed  of  numerous  sebaceous 
glands,  from  which  many  small  hairs  grow. 
The  hardened  smegma  observable  in  this 
part  of  the  eye  in  the  morning,  is  separated 
by  this  caruncle. 

Caruncula  cuticulares  al^e.  The 
nymphae. 

Caruncula  mammillares.  The  ex- 
tremities of  the  tubes  in  the  nipple. 

CARUNCULZE  MYRTIFORMES. 
When  the  hymen  has  been  lacerated  by  at- 
trition, there  remain  in  its  place  two, 
three,  or  four  caruncles,  which  have  re- 
ceived the  name  of  myrtiform. 

CARUNCULiE  papillares.  The  pro- 
tuberances  within  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney, 
formed  by  the  papillous  substance  of  the 
kidney. 

Carunculosa  ischuria.  A sup- 
pression of  urine,  from  caruncles  in  the 
urethra. 

Caruon.  See  Carum. 

Carus.  (k : from  the  head, 
as  being  the  part  affected.)  Caros.  Carosis. 

1.  Insensibility  and  sleepiness,  with  quiet 
respiration. 

2.  A profound  sleep,  without  fever.  A 
lethargy. 

S.  The  name  of  the  caraway-seed. 

Carva.  The  cassia  Iignea. 

Caryedon.  (From  a nut.)  Ca- 
ry don.  A sort  of  fracture,  where  the  bone 
is  broken  into  small  pieces,  like  the  shell 
of  a cracked  nut. 

Carydon.  See  Caryedon. 

Caryocqstinum.  (From  z agvov,  the 
oaryophyllus,  and  z o<wog,  composed  of  the 
costus.)  An  electuary,  named  from  its  in- 
gredients. 

CARYOPHYLLATA.  (From  jtagvofvx- 
Xw,  the  caryophyllus ; so  named  because  it 
smells  like  the  caryophyllus,  or  clove  July 
flower.)  Herba  benedictu.  Caryophyllus 
vulgaris.  Garyophilla.  Janamunda.  Avens, 
or  herb  bennet.  The  root  of  this  plant, 
Geum  urbanum  of  Linnaeus  :—Jloribus  erec * 
iis,  fractions  glubosis  villosis , arisiis  uncina - 
tis  nudis , foliis  lyratis,  has  been  employed 
as  a gentle  styptic,  corroborant,  and  sto- 
machic. It  has  a mildly  austere,  somewhat 
aromatic  taste,  and  a very  pleasant  smell, 
of  the  clove  kind.  It  is  also  esteemed,  on 
the  continent,  as  a febrifuge. 

Caryophylloides  cortex.  See  Cu« 
lilawan. 

CARYOPHYLLUS.  (Ka£yo<})uXX©v : from 
jtagucv,  a nut,  and  <f>uXXov,  a leaf ; so  named 
because  it  smells  like  the  leaves  of  the  In- 
dian nut,  or  clove-tree.)  The  clove-tree. 

The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linn* an  system.  Class,  Polyandria.  Or- 
der, Monogynia. 

CARYQPHYLLUM  AROMATICUM. 
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The  clove.  The  tree  which  affords  this  spice 
is  the  Eugenia  caryophyllata  of  Wil  de- 
now,  which  grows  in  the  East  Indies,  the 
Moluccas,  &c.  The  clove  is  the  unexpand- 
ed flower,  or  rather  the  calyx;  it  has  a 
strong  agreeable  smell,  and  a bitterish, 
hot,  not  very  pungent,  taste.  The  oil  of 
cloves,  commonly  met  with  in  the  shops, 
and  received  from  the  Dutch,  is  highly 
acrimonious,  and  sophisticated.  Clove  is 
accounted  the  hottest  and  most  acrid  of  the 
aromatics;  and,  by  acting  as  a powerful 
stimulant  to  the  muscular  fibres,  may,  iu 
gome  cases  of  atonic  gout,  paralysis,  6ec. 
supersede  most  others  of  the  aromatic  class  ; 
and  the  foreign  oil,  by  its  great  acrimony, 
is  also  well  adapted  for  several  external 
purposes:  it  is  directed  by  several  pharma- 
copoeias, and  the  clove  itself  enters  many 
officinal  preparations. 

CARYOFKYLLUM  RUBRUM.  Tu- 
nica. Vetonica.  Belonica.  Coronaria. 
Carynphillus  hortensis.  Clove  pink.  Clove 
gilLiflower.  Clove  July  flower.  This  fra- 
grant plant,  Diantkus  caryopkijllus  of  Lin- 
Bams  : — fioribus  solitariis , squamis  calydnis 
mibovatis , brerissimis^  corallis  crenatis , grows 
wild  in  several  parts  of  England;  but  the 
flowers, which  are  pharmaceutically  employ* 
ed,  are  usually  produced  in  gardens : they 
have  a pleasant  aromatic  smell,  somewhat 
allied  to  that  of  clove  spice  ; their  taste  is 
bitterish  and  snb-adstringent.  These  flowers 
were  formerly  in  extensive  use,  but  are 
now  merely  employed  in  form  of  syrup, 
as  a useful  and  pleasant  vehicle  for  other 
medicines. 

Caryophyllus  aromaticus  Ameri- 
cans. The  piper  Jamaicensis. 

Caryophyllus  hortensis.  The  ca- 
ryophyllum  rubrum. 

Caryophyllus  vulgaris.  The  eary- 
ophyllata. 

Caryotis.  (From  xa^uov,  a nut.)  Ca- 
ryota . Galen  uses  this  word  to  mean  a su- 
perior sort  of  dates,  of  the  shape  of  a nut. 

CASCARILLA.  (Dim.  of  cascara,  the 
bark,  or  shell.  Span.)  Chocurilia.  Elu- 
theria.  Eluteria.  The  tree  that  affords  the 
cascarilla  bark,  is  the  Croton  cascarilla  of 
Linnaeus.  The  bark  comes  to  us  in  quills, 
covered  upon  the  outside  with  a rough, 
whitish  matter,  and  brownish  on  the. inner 
fide,  exhibiting,  when  broken,  a smooth, 
close,  blackish  brown  surface.  It  has  a 
lightly  agreeable  smell,  and  a moderately 
bitter  taste,  accompanied  with  a consider- 
able aromatic  warmth.  It  is  a very  excel- 
lent tome,  adstringent,  and  stomachic,  and 
is  deserving  of  a more  general  use  than  it 
has  hitherto  met  with. 

Caschu.  See  Catechu. 

Cashew  nut.  See  Anacardium  occidentale. 

Cahhoq.  An  aromatic  drug  of  Hiudos- 
tan,  said  to  possess  pectoral  vinues. 

Casia.  See  Cussia. 

Cas^inaris.  The  cassamunia  of  Bengal. 


Cassa.  (Arab.)  The  thorax,  or  breast. 

Cassada.  See  Cassava. 

Cassamum.  The  fruit  of  the  balsam 
tree. 

CASSAVA.  Cassada.  Cacavi.  Cas - 
save.  Pain  de  Madagascar.  Ricinus  minor . 
Maniot.  Yucca.  Maniibar.  Aipi.  Aipi- 
ma  coxera.  Aipipoca.  Janipka,  The 
plant  so  called  is  the  Jatropha  manihot  of 
Linnaeus.  The  leaves  are  boiled,  and  eaten 
as  we  do  spinage.  The  root  abounds  witli 
a milky  Juice,  and  every  part,  when  raw, 
is  a fatal  poison.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
poisonous  quality  is  destroyed  by  heat  : 
hence  the  juice  is  boiled  with  meat,  pepper, 
See.  into  a wholesome  soup,  and  what  re- 
mains after  expressing  the  juice,  is  formed 
into  cakes,  or  meal,  the  principal  food  of 
the  inhabitants.  This  plant,  which  is  a 
native  of  three  quarters  of  the  world,  is 
one  of  the  most  advantageous  gifts  of  Pro- 
vidence, entering  into  the  composition  of 
innmerable  preparations  of  an  economical 
nature. 

Cassada  roots  yield  a great  quantity  of 
starch,  called  tapioca,  exported  in  little 
lumps  by  the  Brazilians,  and  now  well 
known  to  us  as  diet  for  sick  and  weakly 
persons. 

Cassada.  See  Cassava. 

CASSIA.  (From  the  Arabic  Jcatsia , 
which  is  from  katsa , to  tear  off ; so  called 
from  the  act  of  stripping  the  bark  from  the 
tree.)  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Decandria.  Order, 
Monogynia.  Cassia  and  Senna  belong  to 
this  genus.  See  Cassia  fistularis}  and 
Senna. 

CASSIA  CARYOPHYLLATA.  Clove 
bark  tree.  The  bark  of  this  tree,  Myrtus 
caryophyllata  of  Linnaeus : — pedunculis  tri - 
fido-multifioris,  foliis  ovaiis , is  a warm  aro- 
matic, of  the  smell  of  clovespice,  but 
weaker,  and  with  a little  admixture  of  the 
cinnamon  flavour.  It  may  be  used  with 
the  same  views  as  cloves,  or  cinnamon. 

Cassia  fistula.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  purging  cassia.  See  Cassia  fistularis. 

CASSIA  FISTULARIS.  Cassia  nigra. 
Cassia  fistula.  Alexandrina.  Chaiarxam - 
bar.  Canna.  Cassia  solutiva.  Tlai  Xiem. 
Purging  cassia.  This  tree,  Cassia  fistula  of 
Linnaeus  : — foliis  quinquejugis  ovatis  acumi- 
natis  glabris , petiolis  eglandulatis,  is  a na- 
tive of  both  Indies.  The  pods  of  the  East- 
India  cassia  are  of  less  diameter,  smoother, 
and  afford  a blacker,  sweeter,  and  more 
grateful  pulp,  than  those  which  are  brought 
from  the  West  Indies.  Those  pods  which 
are  the  heaviest,  and  in  which  the  seeds  do 
not  rattle  on  being  shaken,  are  commonly 
the  best,  and  contain  the  most  pulp,  which 
is  the  part  medicinally  employed,  and  to  be 
obtained  in  the  manner  described  in  the 
pharmacopoeias.  The  best  pulp  is  of  a 
bright  shining  black  colour,  and  of  a sweet 
taste,  with  a slight  degree  of  acidity.  It 
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has  been  long  used  as  a laxative  medicine, 
and  being  gentle  in  its  operation,  and  sel- 
dom  disturbing  the  bowels,  is  well  adapted 
to  children,  and  to  delicate  or  pregnant 
women.  Adults,  however,  find  it  of  little 
effect,  unless  taken  in  a very  large  dose, 
'as  an  ounce  or  more;  and,  therefore,  to 
them  this  pulp  is  rarely  given,  bot  usually 
conjoined  with  some  of  the  brisker  purga- 
tives. The  officinal  preparation  of  this 
drug,  is  the  confectio  eassiee ; it  is  also  a&in- 
gredient  in  the  confectio  sennae. 

Cassia  aramentum.  The  pulp  of 
cassia. 

CASSIAS  FLORES.  What  are  called 
cassia  flowers  in  the  shops,  are  the  flowers 
of  the  true  cinnamon  tree,  Lauras  cinnamo- 
mum  of  Linnaeus.  They  possess  aromatic 
and  adstringent  virtues,  and  may  be  suc- 
cessfully employed  in  decoctions,  Ac.  in 
all  cases  where  cinnamon  is  recommended. 
See  Cinnamomum. 

CASSIA  LIGNEA.  Cortex  canella; 
Malabarica; . Cassia  lignea  Mqlabw'ica.  Xylo- 
cassia.  Canella  Malabarica  et  Jurensis.  Kar  ■ 
ru.  Canella  Cuban  a.  Arbor  Judaica,  Cassia 
canella.  Canellifera  Malabarica.  Cortex 
crassior.  Cinnamomum  Malabaricum.  Ca- 
lihacha  canela.  Wild  cinnamon-tree.  Ma- 
labar cinnamon-tree,  or  cassia  lignea  tree. 
Cassia  lignea  is  the  bark  of  the  Lauras  cas- 
sia of  Linnaeus  :-—foliis  triplinerviis  lanceola- 
tis,  whose  leaves  are  called  folia  malabathri 
in  the  shops.  The  bark  and  leaves  abound 
with  the  flavour  of  cinnamon,  for  which 
they  may  be  substituted;  but  in  much 
larger  doses,  as  they  are  considerably 
weaker. 

Cassia,  purging.  See  Cassia  fistular is. 

Cassia  senna.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  which  affords  senna.  See 
Senna. 

Cassre  pulpa.  See  Cassia  fistularis. 

Cassob.  An  obsolete  term  for Tali. 

Cassoleta.  Warm  Fumigations  described 
by  Marceilus. 

Cassonada.  Sugar. 

Cassummuniar.  (Of  uncertain  deri- 
vation, perhaps  Indian.)  Casumunar.  Cas- 
mina.  Risagon.  Bengale  Indorum.  The 
root,  occasionally  exhibited  under  one  of 
these  names,  is  brought  from  the  East  In- 
dies. It  comes  over  in  irregular  slices  of 
various  forms,  some  cut  transversely,  others 
longitudinally.  The  cortical  part  is" marked 
with  circles  of  a dusky  brown  colour:  the 
internal  part  is  paler,  and  unequally  yel- 
low. It  possesses  moderately  warm,  bitter, 
and  aromatic  qualities,  and  a smell  like 
ginger.  It  is  recommended  in  hysterical, 
epileptic,  and  paralytic  affections. 

CASTANEA.  (Cantanea,  a aravov : from 
Castana,  a dty  in  Thessaly,  whence  they 
were  brought.)  Lopima.  Mota.  Gians 
Jovis  Theopkrasti . Jupiter’s  acorn,  and 
Sardinian  acorn.  The  common  chesnut. 
Th«  fruit  of  this  plant,  Fag  us  cashmea  of 


Linnaeus  : — foliis  lanceolatis,  acuminuto-ser- 
rutis,  subtus  nudis,  are  much  esteemed  as 
an  article  of  luxury,  after  dinner.  Toasting 
renders  them  more  easy  of  digestion;  but, 
notwithstanding,  they  must  be  considered 
as  improper  for  weak  stomachs.  They  are 
moderately  nourishing,  as  containing  sugar, 
and  much  farinaceous  substance. 

Castanea  equina.  The  horse-chesnut. 
See  Hippocastanum. 

Castanea  fiore  albo.  Coffee. 

Castle-leod  waters.  A sulphureous 
spring  in  Rosshire,  celebrated  for  the  cure 
of  cutaneous  diseases  and  foul  ulcers. 

Castor  fiber.  The  generic  name  of 
the  beaver.  See  Castoreum  Russicum . 

Castor.  See  Castoreum  Russicum. 

Castor  oil.  See  Ricinus. 

Castor , Russian.  See  Castoreum  Russi- 
cum. 

CASTOREUM  RUSSICUM.  ( Casto- 
reum, from  jear a>%,  the  beaver,  quasi 
ycurMg : from  yag-ng,  the  belly  ; because  of 
the  largeness  of  its  belly;  or  d castrando, 
because  he  is  said  to  castrate  himself  in  or- 
der to  escape  the  hunters.)  Castoreum.  Rus- 
sian castor.  A peculiar  concrete  substance, 
obtained  from  the  Castor  fiber  of  Lin- 
naeus, or  beaver,  an  amphibious  quadruped 
inhabiting  some  parts  of  Prussia,  Russia, 
Germany,  &c. ; but  the  greatest  number  of 
these  animals  is  met  with  in  Canada.  The 
name  of  castoreum  is  given  to  two  bags, 
situated  in  the  inguinal  regions  of  the  male 
beaver,  which  contain  a very  odorous  sub- 
stance, soft,  and  almost  fluid  when  recently 
cut  from  the  animal,  but  which  dries,  and 
assumes  a resinous  consistence  in  process  of 
time.  This  substance  has  an  acrid,  bitter, 
and  a nauseous  taste ; its  smell  is  strong, 
aromatic,  and  even  foetid.  It  is  used  medi- 
cinally, as  a powerful  antispasmodic  in 
hysterical  arid  hypochondriacal  affections, 
and  in  convulsions,  in  doses  of  from  10  to 
30  grains.  It  has  also  been  successfully 
administered  in  epilepsy  and  tetanus.  It 
is  occasionally  adulterated  with  dried  blood, 
gum-ammoniacum,  or  galbanum,  mixed 
with  a little  of  the  powder  of  castor,  and 
some  quantity  of  the  fat  of  the  beaver. 

Castorium..  See  Castoreum  Russi- 
cum. 

CASTRATION.  Celoiomia.  Orchoto . 
mia.  A chirurgical  operation,  by  which  a 
testicle  is  removed  from  the  body. 

Castrensis.  (From  castra , a camp.)  A 
name  applied  to  those  diseases  with  which 
soldiers,  encamped  in  marshy  places,  are 
afflicted. 

Catabasis.  (From  y.ara^atm,  to  de- 
scend.) A descent  or  operation  down- 
wards. 

Catabibasis.  (From  to 

cause  to  descend.)  An  exclusion,  or  ex- 
pulsion of  the  humours  downwards. 

CaTABLACEXJSIS.  (From  x.UTtiQ\a>itvw,  to 
be  useless.)  Hippocrates  uses  this  word 
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to  signify  carelessness  and  negligence  in  the 
attendance  on  and  administration  to  the 
sick. 

CATABLEMA.  (From  xaraCaXXw,  to 
throw  round.)  The  outermost  fillet,  which 
secures  the  rest  of  the  bandages. 

Catabronchesis.  (From  xa7«,  and 
0eoy) (og,  the  throat ; or  xalaGgoy%i£fot  to 
swallow.)  The  act  of  swallowing. 

Catacauma.  (From  x«7ax<tu»,  to  burn.) 
A burn,  or  scald. 

Catacausis.  (From  xaWu®,  to  burn.) 
The  act  of  combustion,  or  burning. 

Cataceclimenus.  (From  xalaxXMfAcu, 
to  lie  down.)  Keeping  the  bed,  from  the 
violence  of  a disease. 

Catacecramenus.  (From  Kalaxe^AV- 
w(m,  to  reduce  to  small  particles.)  Broken 
into  small  pieces.  It  is  used  of  fractures. 

CATACERASTICA.  (From  xalaxegavv 
to  mix  together.)  Medicines  which  ob- 
tund  the  acrimony  of  humours,  by  mixing 
with  them  and  reducing  them. 

CATACHLIDESIS.  (From  to 

indulge  in  delicacies.)  A gluttonous  in- 
dulgence in  sloth  and  delicacies,  to  the  ge- 
neration of  diseases. 

CATACHRYSTON.  (From  Xtt7«%gl«,  to 
anoint.)  An  unguent,  or  ointment. 

Catachrysma.  An  ointment. 

Cataclasis.  (From  xaWxei»,  to  break, 
or  distort.)  Distorted  eyelids. 

Catacleis.  (From  xala,  beneath,  and 
xXei?,  the  clavicle.)  The  subclavicle,  or 
first  rib,  which  is  placed  immediately  un- 
der the  clavicle. 

Cata clines.  (From  xalctxXMy,  to  lie 
down.)  One  who,  by  disease,  is  fixed  to 
his  bed. 

Cataclisis.  (From  xaWxiva ),  to  lie 

down.)  A lying  down.  It  means  also  in- 
curvation. 

Cataclysma.  (From  xa7axXy{&;,  to 
wash.)  A clyster.' 

Cataclysm  us.  (From  xa7«xXu£«,  to 
wash.)  An  embrocation.  A dashing  of 
water  upon  any  part. 

Catachremnos.  (Frorax«7«,  and  xgw,u- 
vo?,  a precipice.)  Hippocrates  means,  by 
this  word,  a swoln  and  inflamed  throat, 
from  the  exuberance  of  the  parts. 

Catacrusis.  (From  xalax^yw,  to  drive 
back.)  A revulsion  of  humours. 

CatADOULESIS.  (From  xaTa^yXow,  to 
enslave.)  The  subduing  of  passions,  as  in 
a phrensy,  or  fever. 

Cat^egizesis.  (From  xeHcayif®,  to  re- 
pel.) A revulsion  or  rushing  hack  of  hu- 
mours, or  wind  in  the  intestines. 

Cat.eonesis.  (From  xalxiov s»,  to  irri- 
gate.) Irrigation  by  a plentiful  affusion  of 
liquor  on  some  part  of  the  body. 

Cat  agm a.  (From  xa7a,  and  ayao,  to 

break.)  A fracture.  Galen  says  a solution 
of  the  bone  is  called  catagma,  and  elcos  is 
a solution  of  the  continuity  of  the  flesh  : 
that  when  it  happens  to  a cartilage,  it  lias 


no  name,  though  Hippocrates  calls  it  ea» 
tagma. 

Catagmatica.  (From  xalay/uict,  a frac-  j 
ture.)  Catagmatics.  Remedies  proper ! 
for  cementing  broken  bones,  or  to  promote 
a callus. 

Catagoge.  (From  xctlayofxeu,  to  abide.)  ; j 
The  seat  or  region  of  a disease  or  part. 

Catagyiosis.  (From  xalayvtow,  to  \3e- , i 
bilitate.)  An  imbecility  and  enervation  i 
of  the  strength  and  limbs. 

CATALEPSIS.  (From  xa'kx^&tvGv,  i 
to  seize,  to  hold.)  Catoche.  Catochus.  | g 
Congelatio.  Detentio.  Encatalepsis ; and  | 
by  Hippocrates  uphonia  ; by  Antigenes  i : 
anaudia  ; by  Caelius  Aurelianus  apprehensio , | 
oppress io  ; comprehensio.  Apoplexia  catalep - li 
tica  of  Cullen.  A sudden  suppression  of 
motion  and  sensation,  the  body  remaining  j 
in  the  same  posture  that  it  was  in  when  \ 
seized. 

Dr.  Cullen  says,  he  has  never  sees  the 
catalepsy  except  when  counterfeited  ; and 
is  of  opinion,  that  many  of  those  cases  re- 
lated by  other  authors,  have  also  been ; 
counterfeited.  It  is  said  to  come  on  sud- 
denly, being  only  preceded  by  some  lan-  j 
guor  of  body  and  mind,  and  to  return  by  i 
paroxysms.  The  patients  are  said  to  be  for 
some  minutes,  sometimes  (though  rarely) 
for  some  hours,  deprived  of  their  senses,  and  i 
all  power  of  voluntary  motion  ; but  con- 
stantly retaining  the  position  in  which 
they  were  first  seized,  whether  lying  or  i 
sitting ; and  if  the  limbs  be  put  into  any  j 
other  posture  during  the  fit,  they  will  keep  j 
the  posture  in  which  they  are  placed,  j 
When  they  recover  from  the  paroxysm, 
they  remember  nothing  of  what  passed  j 
during  the  time  of  it,  but  are  like  persons 
awakened  out  of  a sleep. 

Catalotica.  (From  xolaXeaw,  to  grind 
down.)  Medicines  to  soften  and  make  j 
smooth  the  rough  edges  and  crust  of  cica-  j 
trices. 

CATALYSIS.  (Kara'Kvtnq  : from  xaraXua;,  i 
to  dissolve  or  destroy.)  It  signifies  a palsy, 
or  such  a resolution  as  happens  before  the 
death  of  the  patient ; also  that  dissolution  i 
which  constitutes  death. 

CATAMARASMUS.  (From  xcda/xa^aiviu,  to 
grow  thin.)  An  emaciation,  or  resolution  j 
of  tumours. 

CATAMASSESTS.  (From  x.*ia/ua<r<rolucii,  to  j 
mandueate.)  The  grinding  of  the  teeth,  ! 
and  biting  of  the  tongue  ; so  common  in  j 
epileptic  persons. 

CATAMENIA.  (From  xala,  according  j 
to,  and  /uvv,  the  month.)  Menses.  The  j I 
monthly  discharge  of  blood  from  the  uterus  j 
of  females,  between  the  ages  of  14  and  i 
45.  Many  have  questioned  whether  the  I 
catamenial  discharge  arose  from  a mere 
rupture  of  vessels,  or  whether  it  was  owing 
to  a secretory  action.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  latter.  The  secre- 
tory organ  is  composed  of  the  arterial 
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vessels  situated  in  the  fundus  of  the  uterus. 
The  dissection  of  women  who  have  died 
during  the  time  of  their  menstruating, 
proves  this.  Sometimes,  though  very  rare- 
ly, women,  during  pregnancy,  menstruate  ; 
and  when  this  happens,  the  discharge  takes 
place  from  the  arterial  vessels  of  the  va- 
gina. During  pregnancy  and  Jactation, 
when  the  person*  is  in  good  health,  the  ca- 
tamenia, for  the  most  part,  cease  to  flow. 
The  quantity  a female  menstruates  at  each 
time,  is  very  varied  ; depending  on  climate, 
and  a variety  of  other  circumstances.  It 
is  commonly,  in  England,  from  five  to  six 
ounces  : it  rarely  exceeds  eight.  Its  dura- 
tion is  from  three  to  four,  and  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  five  days.  With  respect  to 
the  nature  of  the  discharge,  it  differs  very 
much  from  pure  blood  ; it  never  coagulates, 
but  is  sometimes  grumous,  and  membranes 
like  the  decidua  are  formed  in  difficult 
menstruations:  in  some  women  it  always 
smells  rank  and  peculiar ; in  others  it  is 
inodorous.  The  use  of  this  monthly  se- 
cretion is  to  render  the  uterus  fit  for  the 
conception  and  nutrition  of  the  foetus ; 
therefore  girls  rarely  conceive  before  the 
catamenia  appear,  and  women  rarely  after 
their  entire  cessation ; but  very  easily  soon 
after  menstruation. 

Catanance.  Succory. 

Cataniphthis.  (From  xetletvnrlai,  to 
wash.)  Washed,  or  scoured.  It  is  used  by 
Hippocrates  of  a diarrhoea  washed  and 
cleansed  by  boiled  milk. 

Catantlema.  (From  xalavlhaa),  to  pour 
upon.)  A lotion  by  infusion  of  water,  or 
medicated  fluids. 

Catantlesis.  A medicated  fluid. 

Catapasma.  (From  'sraa-a-ca,  to  sprin- 
kle.) Catupastum.  Conspersio . Epi- 
paston.  Pasma  sympasmata.  Aspersio. 
Aspergines.  The  antient  Greek  physicians 
meant  by  this,  any  dry  medicine  reduced 
to  powder,  to  be  sprinkled  on  the  body. 
Their  vanious  uses  may  be  seen  in  Paulus 
ofEgina,  lib.  vii.  cap.  xiii. 

Catapausis.  (From  x etlanava),  to  rest, 
or  cease.)  That  rest  or  cessation  from  pain 
which  proceeds  from  the  resolution  of  un- 
easy tumours. 

Catapeltes.  (From  xctl*,  against,  and 
mrtKJtj,  a shield.)  This  wdrd  means  a sling, 
a granado,  or  battery  ; and  is  also  used  to 
signify  the  medicine  which  heals  the  wounds 
and  bruises  made  by  such  an  instrument. 

Cataphora.  (From  xar^<j> to  make 
sleepy.)  Coma  somnolentum.  A preterna- 
tural propensity  to  sleep.  A mild  apoplexy. 

Cataphora  arthritica.  Apoplexy 
from  gout. 

Cataphora  coma.  Sanguineous  apo- 
plexy. 

Cataphora  exanthematica.  A le- 
thargy in  eruptive  diseases. 

Cataphora  kyhrocefhalica.  Se- 
rous apoplexy. 


Cataphora  scorbutica*  Apoplectic 
symptoms  in  scurvy. 

Cataphora  timor.  A lethargic  dis- 
position. 

CATAPHRACTA.  (From  xalcLtyacrtfu,  to 
fortify .)  A bandage  on  the  thorax . 

CATAPLASMA.  (From  x.ala.7r'has?<To»f 
to  spread  like  a plaister.)  A poultice* 
The  following  are  among  the  most  useful. 

Cataplasma  . aluminis.  This  appli- 
cation was  formerly  used  to  inflammation 
of  the  eyes,  which  was  kept  up  from  weak- 
ness of  the  vessels  ; it  is  now  seldom  used, 
a solution  of  alum  being  mostly  substituted* 

Cataplasma  acetos^e.  Sorrel  poul- 
tice ; R.  Acetosae,  ffoj.  To  be  beaten  in 
a mortar  into  a pulp.  A good  application 
to  scorbutic  ulcers. 

Caplasma  ^eratum.  See  Cataplasma 
fermenti. 

Cataplasma  cicuraE*  Hemlock  poul- 
tice. R.  Herbre  cicutae  exfoliatae,  3Jj* 
Aquae  fontanse,  tfojj.  To  be  boiled  till  only 
a pint  remains,  when  as  much  linseed  meal 
as  necessary  is  to  be  added.  This  is  an 
excellent  application  to  many  cancerous 
and  scrophulous  ulcers,  and  other  malig- 
nant ones ; frequently  producing  great  di- 
minution of  the  pain  of  such  diseases,  and 
improving  their  appearance.  Justainond 
preferred  the  herb  fresh  bruised. 

Cataplasma  cumini.  This  is  a warm 
and  stimulating  poultice,  and  was  formerly 
much  used  as  an  irritating  antiseptic  appli- 
cation to  gangrenous  ulcers,  and  the  like. 
It  is  now  seldom  ordered. 

Cataplasma  dauci.  Carrot  poultice, 
R.  Radicis  dauci  recentis,  fbj.  Bruise  it 
in  a mortar  into  a pulp.  Some,  perhaps 
with  reason,  recommend  the  carrots  to  be 
first  boiled.  The  carrot  poultice  is  em- 
ployed as  an  application  to  ulcerated  can- 
cers, scrophulous  sores  of  an  irritable  kind, 
and  various  inveterate  malignant  ulcers. 

Cataplasma  fermenti.  Yest  cata- 
plasm. Take  of  flour  a pound;  yest  half 
a pffit.  Mix  and  expose  to  a gentle  heat, 
until  the  mixture  begins  to  rise.  This  is  a 
celebrated  application  in  cases  of  sloughing 
and  mortification. 

Cataplasma  lini.  Linseed  poultice, 
R.  Farina?  lini,  lbss.  Aquae  ferventis, 
lb.  jss.  The  powder  is  to  be  gradually 
sprinkled  into  the  water,  while  they  are 
quickly  blended  together  with  a spoon. 
This  is  the  best  and  most  convenient  of  all 
emollient  poultices  for  common  cases,  and 
has,  in  a great  measure,  superseded  the 
bread  and  milk  one,  so  much  in  use  formerly* 

Cataplasma  lythargyri  acetati. 
R.  Aquae  lithargyri  acetati,  3j  Aqufe  distill, 
lb.j.  Mica?  panis,^q.  s.  Misce.  Practitioners 
who  place  much  confidence  in  the  Virtues 
of  lead,  often  Use  this  poultice  in  cases  of 
inflammation. 

Cataplasma  quercus  marini.  This 
is  prepared  by  bruising  a quantity  pf  tli© 
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marine  plant,  commonly  called  sea -tan*, 
which  is  afterwards  to  be  applied  by  way 
of  a poultice.  Its  chief  use  is  in  cases  of 
scrophula,  white  swellings,  and  glandular 
tumours  more  especially.  When  this  vege- 
table cannot  be  obtained  in  its  recent  state, 
a common  poultice  of  sea-water  and  oat- 
meal has  been  substituted  by  the  late  Mr. 
Hunter,  and  other  surgeons  of  eminence. 

Cataplasma  sinapeos.  See  Cataplas- 
ms sinapis. 

Cataplasma  sinapis.  Mustard  cata- 
plasm. Take  of  mustard-seed,  linseed,  of 
each  powdered  half  a pound  ; boiling  vine- 
gar, as  much  as  is  sufficient.  Mix  until  it 
acquires  the  consistence  of  a cataplasm. 

Cataplexis.  (From  'zrXvo-aoo,  to  strike.) 
Any  sudden  stupefaction,  or  deprivation  of 
sensation,  in  any  of  the  members,  or  organs. 

Cataposis.  (From  xttta.’jwu),  to  swal- 
low down.)  According  to  Aretaeus,  it  sig- 
nifies the  instruments  of  deglutition.  Hence 
also  catapotium. 

Catapotium.  (KctTttTroTiov.)  A pill. 

Catapsyxis.  (From  to  refrige- 

rate.) A refrigeration  without  shivering, 
either  universal,  or  of  some  particular  part. 
A chilliness,  or,  as  Vogel  defines  it,  an  un- 
easy sense  of  cold  in  a muscular  or  cutane- 
ous part. 

Cataptosis,  (From  to  fall 

down.)  It  implies  such  a falling  down  as 
happens  in  apoplexies ; or  the  spontaneous 
falling  down  of  a paralytic  limb. 

Cataputia.  (From  koIclttuQm,  to  have 
an  ill  savour ; or  from  the  Italian,  cacapuzza, 
which  has  the  same  meaning;  so  named 
from  its  foetid  smell.)  Spurge. 

Cataputia  major.  See  Ricinus. 

Cataputia  minor.  The  plant  so 

called  in  the  pharmacopoeias,  is  the  Euphor- 
bia lathy  ris  ; umbella  quadrijida , dichotoma , 
foliis  oppositis  integerrimis , of  Linnaeus. 
The  seeds  possess  purgative  properties ; 
but  if  exhibited  in  an  over  dose,  prove 
drastic  and  poisonous  ; a quality  peculiar  to 
all  the  euphorbia’. 

CATARACT.  ( Cutarada  ; from  actrct- 
gaoTw,  to  confound  or  disturb  ; because  the 
sense  of  vision  is  confounded,  if  not  de- 
stroyed.) The  Caligo  lentis  of  Cullen. 

Hippecrates  calls  it  yXavycepta.  Galen, 
vi toyy/jici.  The  Arabians,  gutta  opaca. 

Ceisus,  sujfusio.  A species  of  blindness, 
arising  almost  always  from  an  opacity  of 
the  crystalline  lens,  or  its  capsule,  pre- 
venting the  rays  of  light  passing  to  the  op- 
tic nerve.  It  commonly  begins  with  a 
dimness  of  sight;  and  this  generally  con- 
tinues a considerable  time  before  any  opa- 
city can  be  observed  in  the  lens.  As  the 
disease  advances,  the  opacity  becomes 
sensible,  and  the  patient  imagines  there  are 
particles  of  dust,  or  motes,  upon  the  eye, 
or  in  the  air,  which  are  called  muscce  voli- 
tantes.  This  opacity  gradually  increases,  tiil 
the  person  either  becomes  entirely  blind,  or 


can  merely  distinguish  light  from  darkness. 
The  disease  commonly  comes  on  rapidly, 
though  sometimes  its  progress  is  slow  and 
gradual.  From  a transparent  state,  it  changes 
to  a perfectly  white,  or  light  grey  colour.  In 
some  very  rare  instances,  a black  cataract 
is  found.  The  consistence  also  varies,  be- 
ing at  one  time  hard,  at  another  etui  rely 
dissolved.  When  the  opake  lens  is  either 
more  indurated  than  in  the  natural  state,  or 
retains  a tolerable  degree  of  firmness,  the 
case  is  termed,  a firm  or  hard  cataract. 
When  the  substance  of  the  lens  seems  to  be 
converted  into  a whitish  or  other  kind  of 
fluid,  lodged  in  the  capsule,  the  case  is  de- 
nominated a milky  or  fluid  cataract.  When 
the  substance  is  of  a middling  consistence, 
neither  hard  nor  fluid,  but  about  as  con- 
sistent as  a thick  jelly,  or  curds,  the  case, 
is  named  a soft  or  caseous  cataract.  When 
the  anterior  or  posterior  layer  of  the  crys- 
talline capsule  becomes  opake,  after  the 
lens  itself  has  been  removed  from  this  little 
membranous  sac,  by  a previous  operation, 
the  affection  is  named  a secondary  membra- 
nous cataract.  There  are  many  other  dis- 
tinctions made  by  authors.  Cataract  is 
seldom  attended  with  pain;  sometimes, 
however,  every  exposure  to  light  creates 
uneasiness,  owing  probably  to  the  inflam- 
mation  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye.  The  real 
cause  of  cataract  is  not  yet  well  under- 
stood. Numbers  of  authors  consider  it 
as  proceeding  from  a preternatural  con- 
traction of  the  vessels  of  the  lens,  arising 
from  some  external  violence,  though  more 
commonly  from  some  internal  and  occult 
cause.  The  cataract  is  distinguished  from 
gutta  serena,  by  the  pupils  in  the  latter  be- 
ing never  affected  with  light,  and  from  no 
opacity  being  observed  in  the  lens.  It  is 
distinguished  from  hypopyon,  staphyloma, 
or  any  other  disease  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
■eye,  by  the  evident  marks  which  these  af- 
fections produce,  as  well  as  by  the  pain  at- 
tending their  beginning.  But  if  i.s  difficult 
to  determine  when  the  opacity  is  in  the 
lens,  os  in  its  capsule.  If  the  retina 
(which  is  an  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve  in 
the  inside  of  the  eye)  be  not  diseased, 
vision  may,  in  most  cases,  be  restored,  by 
either  depressing  the  diseased  lens,  or  ex- 
tract iug  it  entirely, which  is  termed  couching. 

CaTARRIIEUMA.  (From  xulaggsat,  to 
flow  from.)  A catarrh,  or  defluxion  of 
humours. 

CatARRHEXIS.  (From  xctlugfriyv red,  to 
pour  out.)  A violent  and  copious  eruption, 
or  effusion,  joined  with  xsiXia; : it  is  a co- 
pious evacuation  from  the  belly,  and  some- 
times alone  it  is  of  the  same  signification. 
In  Vogel’s  Nosology,  it  is  defined,  a dis- 
charge of  pure  blood  from  the  intestines, 
such  as  takes  place  in  dysentery. 

Catarrhiecus.  (From  tutlaftea,  to  flow 
from.)  A word  applied  to  diseases  pro- 
ceeding from  a discharge  of  phlegm. 
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CATARRHOPA  PlTYMATA.  (KaratfOTTa 
^vfA.ara.')  Tubercles  tending  downward  ; 
or,  as  Galen  relates,  those  that  have  their 
apex  on  a depending  part. 

CaTARRHOPOS  NOUSOS.  (Kara^.omg  va- 
o-o?.)  A remission  of  the  disease,  or  its  de- 
cline, and  opposed  to  the  paroxysm. 

CATARRHUS.  (From  x*l*sse«,  to 
flow  down.)  Coryza . A catarrh.  An  in- 
creased secretion  of  mucus  from  the  mem- 
branes of  the  nose,  fauces,  and  bronchia;, 
with  fever,  and  attended  with  sneezing, 
cough,  thirst,  lassitude,  and  want  of  appe- 
tite. It  is  a genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
pyrexia , and  order  profluvia , of  Cullen. 
There  are  two  species  of  catarrh,  viz.  ca- 
tarrhus  d frigore,  which  is  very  common, 
and  is  called  a cold  in  the  head  ; and  catar- 
rhus  & contagione , the  influenza,  which 
sometimes  seizes  a whole  city.  Catarrh  is 
also  symptomatic  of  several  other  diseases. 
Hence  we  have  the  catarrhus  rubeolosus ; 
tussis  variolosa , verminosa,  calculosa,  phthi- 
sica,  hysterica , it  dentitione , gravidarum , me- 
tallicolarum , &c. 

Catarrhus  a frigore.  Catarrh  from 
cold. 

Catarrhus  eellinsulanus.  Mumps, 
or  cynanche  parotidaea. 

Catarrhus  a contagio.  The  influ- 
enza. 

Catarrhus  suffocativus.  The  croup, 
or  cynanche  trachealis. 

Catarrhus  vesicas.  Strangury,  with 
discharge  of  mucus. 

Catartismus.  (From  Kalctghfa,  to 
make  perfect.)  According  to  Galen,  it  is 
a translation  of  a bone  from  a preternatural 
tp  its  natural  situation. 

Catasarca.  (From  > ialat  and  o-a.g£,  flesh.) 
The  same  as  Anasarca. 

Catasbestis.  (From  Kola,  and  o-Czvwyii, 
to  extinguish.)  The  resolution  of  tumours 
without  suppuration. 

Cataschasmus.  (From  to 

scarify.)  Scarification. 

Cataseisis.  (From  xula,  and  cst®,  to 
shake,).  A concussion, 

Cataspasma.  (From  Kalacmau,  to  draw 
backwards.)  A revulsion  or  retraction  of 
humours,  or  parts. 

Catastagmos.  (From  Kara,  and  to 

distil.)  This  is  the  name  which  the  Greeks, 
in  the  time  of  Celsus,  had  for  a distillation, 

CATASTALTICUS.  (Fr.em  Hara<rrzKhca, 
to  restrain,  or  o-yeMo),  to  contract.)  It 
signifies  styptic,  astringent,  repressing. 

Catastasis.  (Karac-rao-ts.)  The  con- 
stitution, state,  or  condition  of  any  thing. 

Catatasis.  (From  j talalnm,  to  extend.) 
In  Hippocrates  it  means  the  extension  of  a 
fractured  limb,  or  a dislocated  one,  in  or- 
der to  replace  it.  Also  the  actual  replacing 
it  in  a proper  situation. 

Cat  ax  is.  (From  Kalayc o,  to  break.)  A 
fracture.  Also  a division  of  parts  by  an 
instrument. 


Catechomenus.  (From  koIz^u,  to  re- 
sist.) Resisting  and  making  ineffectual 
the  remedies  which  have  been  applied  . or 
given. 

CATECHU.  ( Catechu . It  is  said,  that,  in 
the  Japanese  language,  kate  signifies  a tree, 
and  chu,  juice.)  Terra  Japtmica.  Japan  earth. 
An  extract  prepared  in  India,  it  was  supposed 
till  lately,  from  the  juice  of  the  Mimosa  ca- 
techu of  Linnaeus : — spinis  'stipularibus,foliis 
bipinnatis  multijugis , glandulis  purtialium 
singulis,  spicis  axillaribus  geminis  sen  terms 
pedunculatis ; by  boiling  the  wood,  and  eva- 
porating the  decoction  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  But  the  shrub  is  now  ascertained  to  be 
an  acacia,  and  is  termed  Acacia  catechu. 
In  its  purest  state,  it  is  a dry,  puiver- 
able  substance,  outwardly  of  a reddish 
colour,  internally  of  a shining  dark  brown, 
tinged  with  a reddish  hue  ; in  the  mouth  it 
discovers  considerable  adstiingency,  suc- 
ceeded by  a sweetish  mucilaginous  taste. 
It  may  be  advantageously  employed  for 
most  purposes  where  an  adstringent  is  in- 
dicated, and  is  particularly  useful  in  alvine 
fluxes,  where  astringents  are  required. 
Besides  this,  it  is  employed  also  in  uterine 
profluvia,  in  laxity  and  debility  of  the  vis^ 
cera  in  general ; and  it  is  an  excellent  topi- 
cal adstringent,  when  suffered  to  dissolve 
leisurely  in  the  mouth,  for  laxities  and  ul- 
cerations of  the  gums,  aphthous  ulcers  in  the 
mouth,  and  similar  affections.  This  ex- 
tract is  the  basis  of  several  formulae  in  our 
pharmacopoeias,  particularly  of  a tincture  : 
but  one  of  the  best  forms  under  which  it 
can  be  exhibited,  is  that  of  a simple  infu- 
sion in  warm  water  with  a proportion  of 
cinnamon,  for  by  this  means  it  is  at  once 
freed  of  its  impurities  and  improved  by 
the  addition  of  the  aromatic.  Foureroy 
says  that  catechu  is  prepared  from  the 
seeds  of  a kind  of  palm,  called  arecq, 

Cateiadion.  (From  Kara,  and  eia,  a 
blade  of  grass.)  An  instrument,  having  at 
the  end  a blade  of  grass,  or  made  like  a 
blade  of  grass,  which  was  thrust  into  the 
nostrils  to  provoke  an  haemorrhage  when 
the  head  aked.  It  is  mentioned  bv  Are- 
taeus, 

Caterlus.  (Dim,  of  catulus,  a whelp.) 
A young  whelp.  Also  a chemical  instru- 
ment called  a cupel,  which  was  formerly 
ip  the  shape  of  a dog’s  bead, 

Catii^eresis.  (From  nada^y,  to  take 
away.)  The  subtraction  or  taking  away 
any  part  or  thing  from  the  body.  Some- 
times it  means  an  evacuation,  and  Hippo- 
crates uses  it  for  such.  A consumption  of 
the  body,  as  happens  without  manifest 
evacuation. 

Cath.eretica,  (From  Kadai^ou,  to  take 
away.)  Medicines  which  consume  or  rer 
move  superfluous  flesh. 

Catharma.  (From  %a9aiga>,  to  re- 
move.) The  excrements,  or  huniQurs? 
purged  off'  from  the  body. 
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Catharmus.  (From  *& Qeigu,  to  remove.) 
A purgation  of  the  excrements,  or  humours. 
A cute  by  incantation,  or  the  royal  touch. 

Catharsia.  (From  xadaigu,  to  purge.) 
Cathartics,  having  a purging  property. 

CATHARSIS.  (From  xeQaigu,  to  take 
away.)  A purge,  or  purgation  of  the  ex- 
crements, or  humours,  either  medically  or 
naturally.  , 

CATHARTICS.  ( Cathartica , sc.  medi- 
cament a ; xadegnxe : from  xeQaigu,  to  purge.) 
Those  medicines  which,  taken  internally, 
increase  the  number  of  aivine  evacuations. 
The  different  articles  referred  to  this  class 
of  medicines  are  divided  into  five  orders  : 

1.  Stimulating  cathartics,  as  jalap,  aloes, 
and  bitter  apple,  which  are  well  calculated 
to  discharge  accumulations  of  serum,  and  are 
mostly  selected  for  indolent  and  phlegma- 
tic habits,  and  those  who  are  hard  to 
purge. 

2.  Refrigerating  cathartics , as  Glauber’s 
salts,  Epsom  salts,  sal  polychrest,  and  cre- 
mor  tartar.  These  are  better  adapted  for 
plethoric  habits,  and  those  with  an  inflam- 
matory diathesis. 

3.  Adsiringent  cathartics , as  rhubarb 
and  damask  roses,  which  are  mostly  given 
to  those  whose  bowels  are  weak  and  irri- 
table, and  subject  to  diarrhoea. 

4.  Emollient  cathartics,  as  manna,  malva, 
castor  oil,  and  olive  oil,  which  may  be 
given  in  preference  to  other  cathartic^,  to 
children  and  the  very  aged. 

5.  Narcotic  cathartics,  as  tobacco,  hyos- 
cyamus,  and  digitalis.  This  order  is  never 
given  but  to  the  very  strong  and  indolent, 
and  to  maniacal  patients,  as  their  operation 
is  very  powerful. 

Murray,  in  his  Materia  Medica,  considers 
the  different  cathartics  under  the  two  di- 
visions of  laxatives  and  purgatives ; the 
former  being  mild  in  their  operation,  and 
merely  evacuating  the  contents  of  the  in- 
testines ; the  latter  being  more  powerful, 
and  even  extending  their  stimulant  opera- 
tion to  the  neighbouring  parts.  The  fol- 
lowing he  enumerates  among  the  principal 
laxatives  : — Manna,  Cassia  fistularis,  Tama- 
rindus  Indiea,  Ricinus  communis.  Sulphur, 
Magnesia.  Under  the  head  of  purga- 
tives, he  names  C?.ssia  senna,  Rhagum 
palmatum,  Convolvulus  jalapa,  Helleborus 
niger,  Bryonia  alba,  Cucumis  colocynthis, 
Momordica  elaterium,  Rbamnus  catharti- 
cu&,  .(Aloe  perfoliata,  Convolvulus  seammo- 
nia,  Gambogia  gutta,  Submurias  hydrar- 
gyri,  Sulphas  magnesite,  Sulphas  sodee, 
Sulphas  potassae,  Supertartris  potassae,  Tar- 
tris  potassae,  Tartris  potassae  et  sodae,  Phos- 
phas  sodae,  Murias  sodae,  Terebinthiua  ve- 
neta,  Nicotiana  tabacum. 

Catharticus  sal.  See  Sulphas  mag- 
nesia, and  Sulphas  sodee. 

Catharticus  hispanicus  sal.  A 
kind  of  Glauber’s  salt,  produced  near  Ma- 
drid, from  some  springs. 


Catharticus  Glauberi  sal.  See 

Sulphas  sodee. 

Cathedra.  (From  xaQi(op.ai,  to  sit.) 
The  anus,  or  rather,  the  whole  of  the  but- 
tocks, as  being  the  part  on  which  we  sit. 

Catheretica.  (From  xaQaigu,  to  re- 
move.) Corrosives.  Medicines  which, 
by  corrosion,  remove  superfluous  flesh. 

CATHETER.  (From  to  thrust 

into.)  A long  and  hollow  tube,  that  is  in- 
troduced by  surgeons  into  the  urinary  blad- 
der, to  remove  the  urine,  when  the  per- 
son is  unable  to  pass  it.  Catheters  are  ei- 
ther made  of  silver  or  of  the  elastic  gum. 
That  for  the  male  urethra  is  much  longer 
than  that  for  the  female,  and  so  curved, 
if  made  of  silver,  as  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
urethra. 

CATHETERISMUS.  (From  xeQtlng, 
a catheter.)  The  term  given  by  P.  iEgi- 
neta  to  the  operation  of  introducing  the 
catheter. 

Cathidrysis.  (From  xeQityw,  to 
place  together.)  The  reduction  of  a frac- 
ture. The  operation  of  setting  a broken 
bone. 

Cathmia.  A name  for  litharge. 

Cathodos.  (From  xer a,  and  ofro?.)  A 
descent  of  humours. 

Cathodceus.  (From  xare,  and  o\xt v, 
to  draw  over.)  An  oblong  fillet,  made  to 
draw  over  and  cover  the  whole  bandage  of 
the  head. 

Catholicon.  (From  xctra,  and  oXoco?, 
universal.)  A panacea,  or  universal  medi- 
cine. A term  formerly  applied  to  medi- 
cines that  were  supposed  to  purge  all  the 
humours. 

Cathypnia.  (From  xa.ro.,  and  wvo<;, 
sleep.)  A profound  but  unhealthy  sleep. 

Catias.  (From  xaQiv/xi,  to  place  in.) 
An  incision  knife,  formerly  used  for  open- 
ing an  abscess  in  the  uterus,  and  for  extract- 
ing a dead  foetus. 

Catillus.  See  Calellus . 

Catinum  alumen.  A name  given  to 
potash. 

Catinus.  (Ka.ra.vov.)  A crucible. 

Catmint.  See  Nepeta. 

Catocathartica.  (From  xa.ru,  down- 
wards, and  xa.Qa.iga),  to  purge.)  Medicines 
that  operate  by  stool. 

Catoche.  (From  xertyu,  to  detain.) 
See  Catalepsis. 

Catocheilum.  (From  xe.ru,  beneath, 
and  the  lip.)  The  lower  lip. 

Catochus.  (From  xan^cc,  to  detain  ) 
A catalepsy.  Also  a tetanus  or  spasmodic 
disease  in  which  the  body  is  rigidly  held 
in  an  upright  posture. 

Catochus  cervinus.  Tetanus,  par- 
ticularly affecting  the  neck. 

Catochus  diurnus.  An  occasional 
tetanus. 

Catochus  holotonicus.  Another 
name  for  tetanus. 
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Catomismus.  (From  xar&>,  below,  and 
wfjio<;,  the  shoulder.)  By  this  word,  P.  JEgi- 
neta  expresses  a method  of  reducing  a lux- 
ated shoulder,  by  raising  the  patient  over 
the  shoulder  of  a strong  man,  that,  by  the 
weight  of  the  body,  the  dislocation  may  be 
reduced. 

Catopsis.  (From  x.etro<rrro(A,ai}  to  see 
clearly.)  An  acute  and  quick  perception. 
The  acuteness  of  the  faculties  which  accom- 
panies the  latter  stages  of  consumption. 

Cato pte r.  (From  sc^ra,  and  onr otuui,  to 
see,  and,  by  metaphor,  to  probe.)  A probe. 
An  instrument  called  a speculum  ani. 

Catorchites.  (From  Kara.,  and 
the  orchis.)  A wine  in  which  the  orchis 
root  has  been  infused. 

Catoretica.  (From  xar^,  downwards, 
and  fE»,  to  flow.)  Catoteretica.  Catoterica. 
Medicines  which  purge  by  stool. 

Catoteretica.  See  Catoretica . 

Catulotica.  (From  xaryxww,  to  cica- 
trize.) Medicines  that  cicatrize  wounds. 

Catutripali.  A name  of  the  piper  lon- 
gum. 

Caucalis.  (From  xawuov,  a cup ; or 
from  the  daucus.)  Bastard  pars- 

ley, so  named  from  the  shape  of  its  flower. 
Also  the  wild  carrot. 

Caucaloides.  (From  caucalis , and  e&o$9 
a likeness;  from  its  likeness  to  the  flower 
of  the  caucalis.)  The  patella  is  sometimes 
so  called. 

CAUDA.  (From  cado , to  fall ; because 
it  hangs  or  falls  down  behind.)  A tail. 

1.  The  tail  of  animals. 

2.  A name  formerly  given  to  the  os  coc- 
cygis,  that  being  in  tailed  animals  the  be- 
ginning of  the  tail. 

3.  A fleshy  substance,  protuberating 
from  the  lips  of  the  vagina  of  the  pudendum 
muliebre,  and  resembling  a tail,  according 
to  jEtius. 

4.  Many  herbs  are  also  named  cauda,  with 
the  affixed  name  of  some  animal,  whose  tail 
the  herb  is  supposed  to  be  like ; as  cauda 
equina,  horse-tail ; cauda  muris,  mouse-tail ; 
and  in  many  other  instances. 

Cauda  equina.  The  spinal  marrow,  , 
at  its  termination  about  the  second  lumbar 
vertebra,  gives  off  a large  number  of  nerves, 
which,  when  unravelled,  resemble  the  horse’s 
tail ; hence  the  name.  See  also  Equisetum. 

Caudatio.  (From  cauda , a tail.)  An 
elongation  of  the  clitoris. 

CAUL.  The  English  name  for  the  omen- 
tum. See  Omentum. 

Cauledon.  (From  jcauAoj,  a stalk.)  A 
transverse  fracture,  when  the  bone  is  bro- 
ken, like  the  stump  of  a tree. 

Cauliflower.  A species  of  brassica, 
whose  flower  is  cut  before  the  fructification 
expands. — The  observations  which  have 
been  made  concerning  cabbages  are  appli- 
cable here.  Cauliflower  is,  however,  a far 
more  delicious  vegetable. 

CAULIS.  (Kalab.  A Chaldean  word.) 


1.  The  stem  or  stalk  of  a plant. 

2.  A cabbage. 

3.  It  means  too  the  penis  of  a man. 

Caulis  Florida.  Cauliflower. 

Cau lodes.  (From  jcavAo?,  the  cabbage.) 
The  white  or  green  cabbage. 

Cauloton.  (From  xauXog,  a stem ; be- 
cause it  grows  upon  a stalk.)  A name  given 
to  the  beet. 

Cauma.  (From  xetta),  to  burn.)  The 
heat  of  the  body,  or  the  heat  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, in  a fever. 

Caunga.  A name  of  the  areca. 

Causis.  (From  naieo,  to  burn.)  A burn  ; 
or  rather,  the  act  of  combustion,  or  burn- 
ing. 

Causodes.  (From  k<*kw,  to  burn.)  A 
term  applied  by  Celsus  to  a burning  fever. 

Causoma.  (From  to  burn.)  An 
ardent  or  burning  heat  and  inflammation. 
A term  used  by  Hippocrates. 

Caustic  alkali.  The  pure  alkalis  are 
so  called.  See  Alkali. 

Caustic  barley.  See  Cevadilla. 

CAUSTICS.  ( Caustica , se.  medicamen- 
ts. ; from  Jtaiw,  to  burn ; because  they  al- 
ways produce  a burning  sensation.)  See 
Escharotics. 

Causticum  Americanum.  The  ce- 
vadilla. 

Causticum  antimoniale.  See  Mu- 
riate of  antimony, 

Causticum  commune  fortius.  See 
Potassa  cum  calce. 

Causticum  lunare.  See  Nitras  ar- 
genti. 

Gausus.  (From  xc»a>,  to  burn.)  An 
highly  ardent  fever.  According  to  Hip- 
pocrates, a fiery  heat,  insatiable  thirst,  a 
rough  and  black  tongue,  complexion  yel- 
lowish, and  the  saliva  bilious,  are  its  pecu- 
liar characteristics.  Others  also  are  par- 
ticular in  describing  it ; but,  whether  an- 
tients  or  modems,  from  what  they  relate, 
this  fever  is  no  other  than  a continued 
ardent  fever  in  a bilious  constitution.  In  it 
the  heat  of  the  body  is  intense  ; the  breath 
is  particularly  fiery  ; the  extremities  are 
cold  ; the  pulse  is  frequent  and  small ; the 
heat  is  more  violent  internally  than  exter- 
nally, and  the  whole  soon  ends  in  recovery 
or  death. 

Causus,  endemial.  The  name  given, 
by  Dr.  Mosely,  to  the  yellow  fever  of  the 
West  Indies. 

CAUTERY.  (From  y.cua,  to  burn.) 
Cauteries  were  divided,  by  the  antients, 
into  actual  and  potential;  but  the  term  is 
now  given  only  to  the  red-hot  iron,  or 
actual  cautery.  This  was  formerly  the  only 
means  of  preventing  haemorrhages  from 
divided  arteries,  till  the  invention  of  the 
ligature.  It  was  also  used  in  diseases, 
with  the  same  view  as  we  employ  a blister. 
Potential  cautery  was  the  name  by  which 
kali  purum,  or  potassa,  was  distinguished  in 
the  former  dispensatories  ot  Edinburgh. 
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Surgeons  understand,  by  this  term,  any 
caustic  application. 

CAVA.  The  name  of  a vein,  and  also 
of  the  pudendum  muliebre.  See  Veins. 

Cavern  a.  (From  cavus ,•  hollow.)  A 
cavern.  Also  a name  of  the  pudendum 
muliebre. 

Caviare.  Caviarium.  A food  made 
of  the  hard  roes  of  sturgeon,  formed  into 
cakes,  and  much  esteemed  by  the  Russians. 

Cavicula.  (Dim.  of  cavilla.')  See 
Cavilla. 

Cavilla.  (From  cavus.)  The  ankle, 
or  hollow  of  the  foot. 

CA VITAS.  (From  cavus,  hollow.)  Any 
cavity,  or  hollowness.  The  auricle  of  the 
heart  was  formerly  called  the  cavitas  inno- 
sninata,  the  hollow  without  a name. 

Cayenne  pepper.  See  Piper  Indicum. 

Cazabi.  See  Cassada. 

Ceasma.  (From  mv,  to  split,  or  divide.) 
Ceasmvs.  A fissure,  or  fragment. 

Ceber.  (Arab.)  The  agallochum. 
Also  the  cappari?. 

Cebipira.  (Indian.)  A tree  which 
grows  in  Brazil,  decoctions  of  whose  bark 
are  used  in  baths  and  fomentations,  to  re- 
lieve pains  in  the  limbs,  and  cutaneous  dis- 
eases. 

Cedar.  See  Cedrinum  lignum. 

Cedma.  (From  xsoa&),  to  disperse.)  A 
defiuxion,  or  rheumatic  affection,  scattered 
over  the  parts  about  the  hips. 

Cedra,  essentia  de.  See  Bcrgamotte. 

Cedrinum  lignum.  Cedar  of  Leba- 
nus.  Vlnus  cedrvs  of  Linnaeus.  An  odori- 
ferous wood,  more  fragrant  than  that  of  the 
hr,  but  possessing  similar  virtues. 

Cedrites.  (From  xe tyoe,  the  cedar-tree.) 
Wine  in  which  the  resin  which  distils  from 
the  cedar-tree  has  been  steeped. 

Cedrium.  Cedar.  It  is  also  a name 
for  common  tar,  in  old  writings. 

Cedromela.  The  fruit  of  the  citron- 
tree. 

Cedronella.  Turkey  baum. 

Cedrostis.  (From  xtSgog,  the  cedar- 
tree.)  A name  of  the  white  bryony, 
which  smells  like  the  cedar. 

Cedrus.  (From  Kedron , a valley  where 
they  grew  abundantly.)  The  Pinas  cedrus 
of  Linnaeus,  or  the  cedar-tree. 

Cedrus  Americana.  The  arbor  vitae. 

Cedrus  baccifera.  The  savine. 

Ceiria.  (From  xsi to  abrade.)  The 
tape-worm  ; so  called  from  its  excoriating 
and  abrading  the  intestines. 

Celandine.  See  Chelidonium  majus. 

Celastrus.  (From  xsXa,  a dart,  or 
pole,  which  it  represents.)  Ceanothus  Ame- 
ricanus  of  Linnaeus.  Some  noted  Indians 
depend  more  on  this  than  on  the  lobelia, 
for  the  cure  of  syphilis,  and  use  it  in  the 
same  manner  as  lobelia. 

Cele.  (From  xnXn.)  A tumour  caused 
by  the  profusion  of  any  soft  part.  Hence 
the  compound  terms  hydrocele,  bubonocele. 


Celery.  The  English  name  for  a variety 
of  the  apium  graveolens. 

Celiac  artery.  See  Cceliac  artery. 

Celis.  (From  xaica,  to  burn.)  A spot 
or  blemish  upon  the  skin,  particularly  that 
which  is  occasioned  by  a burn. 

Cell  a turcica.  See  Sella  turcica. 

Cellula.  (Dim.  of  cella,  a cell.)  A 
little  cell,  or  Gavity. 

Cellule  mastoide.e.  See  Temporal 
bone. 

CELLULAR  MEMBRANE.  fc- 
brana  cellulosa.  Tela  cellulosa.  Fannie  ulus 
adiposus.  Membrana  adiposa,  pinguedinosa , et 
reticularis.  The  cellular  structure  of  the 
body,  composed  of  lamina?  and  fibres  vari- 
ously joined  together, which  is  the  connecting 
medium  of  every  part  of  the  body.  It  is 
by  means  of  the  communication  of  the  cells 
of  this  membrane,  that  the  butchers  blow 
up  their  veal.  The  cellular  membrane  is, 
by  some  anatomist*,  distinguished  into  the 
reticular  and  adipose  membrane.  The 
former  is  evidently  dispers  d throughout 
the  whole  body,  except  the  substance  of 
the  brain.  It  makes  a bed  for  the  other 
solids  of  the  body,  covers  them  all,  and 
unites  them  one  to  another.  The  adipose 
membrane  consists  of  the  reticular  sub- 
stance, and  a particular  apparatus  for  the 
secretion  of  oil,  aud  is  mostly  found  imme- 
diately under  the  skiu  of  many  parts,  and 
about  the  kidneys. 

Celotomia.  (From  hernia,  and 

te/uvm,  to  cut.)  The  operation  for  hernia. 

Celsa.  A term  of  Paracelsus’s,  to  sig- 
nify what  is  called  the  beating  of  the  life  in 
a particular  part. 

Cementf.rium.  A crucible. 

Cenchramis.  (From  xtyx§ «?,  millet.) 
A grain  or  seed  of  the  fig. 

Cenchrius.  A species  of  herpes  that 
resembles  xEyjc?®?,  or  millet. 

Ceneangeia.  (From  xe voa>,  to  empty, 
and  ctyyog,  a vessel.)  The  evacuation  of 
blood,  or  other  fluids,  from  their  proper 
vessels. 

Cenigdam.  Ceniplam.  Cemgotam.  Ce- 
nipolam.  The  name  of  an  instrument  antient- 
ly  used  for  opening  the  head  in  epilepsies. 

Ceniotemium.  A purging  remedy, 
formerly  of  use  in  the  venereal  disease, 
supposed  to  be  mercurial. 

Cenosis.  (From  xe vo?,  empty.)  Ev?i- 
cuation.  It  must  be  distinguished  from 
Catharsis.  Cenosis  imports  a general  eva- 
cuation 3 Catharsis  means  the  evacuation 
of  a particular  humour,  which  offends 
with  respect  to  quality. 

CENTAUREA.  (So  called  from  Chiron , 
the  centaur,  who  is  said  to  have  employed 
one  of  its  species  to  cure  'himself  of  a 
wound  accidentally  received, by  letting  one 
of  the  arrows  of  Hercules  tall  upon  his  foot.) 

The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linna?an  system,  of  the  Order  Polygamiti 
frustanea . Class,  Sijngenesia. 
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Centaurea  behen.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  officinal  behen  album.  See 
Behen  album. 

Centaurea  benedicta.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  blessed  thistle.  See 
Carduus  benedictus. 

Centaurea  calcitrapa.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  calcitrapa.  See  Calci- 
trapa. 

Centaurea  cyanus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the  flores 
cyani.  See  Cyanus. 

Centaurioides.  Thegratiola. 

Centaurium  magnum  majus.  The 
great  centaury. 

CENTAURIUM.  (From  xevWo?,  a cen- 
taur ; so  called  because  it  was  feigned  that 
Chiron  cured  Hercules’s  foot,  which  he 
had  wounded  with  a poisonous  arrow,  with 
it.)  Centaurium  minus  vulgare . Cen- 

taurium parvum.  Centaurium  minus.  Cen- 
taury. Chironia  centaurium  of  Linnae- 
us : — corollis  quinquefidis  inf undibulij or  mi- 
bus,  caule  dichotomo , pistillo  simplici.  This 
plant  is  justly  esteemed  to.be  the  most 
efficacious  bitter  of  all  the  medicinal 
plants  indigenous  to  this  country.  It  has 
been  recommended,  by  Cullen,  as  a sub- 
stitute for  gentian,  and  by  several  is 
thought  to  be  a more  useful  medicine.  The 
tops  of  the  centaury  plant  are  directed  for 
use  by  the  colleges  of  London  and  Edin- 
burgh, and  are  most  commonly  given  in 
infusion  ; but  they  may  also  be  taken  in 
powder,  or  prepared  into  an  extract. 

Centaury.  See  Centaurium. 

Centaurium  minus.  See  Centaurium. 

Centimorbia.  (From  centum , a hun- 
dred, .and  morbus , a disease.)  Nummula- 
ria,  or  moneywort ; named  from  its  sup- 
posed efficacy  in  the  cure  of  a multitude  of 
disorders. 

Centinodia.  (From  centum , a hun- 
dred, and  nodus,  a knot.)  The  herb  poly- 
gonum ; so  called  from  its  many  knots,  or 
joints. 

Centipedes.  (From  centum.,  a hundred, 
and  pes,  afoot.)  Woodlice,  named  from 
the  multitude  of  their  feet. 

Centratio.  (From  centrum , a centre.) 
The  concentration  and  affinity  of  certain 
substances  to  each  other.  Paracelsus  ex- 
presses by  it  the  degenerating  of  a saline 
principle,  and  contracting  a corrosive  and 
ex  ulcerating  quality.  Hence  Centrum  Sails 
is  said  to  he  the  principle  and  cause  of 
ulcers. 

Centrium.  (From  xevtsw,  to  prick.) 
A plaister  recommended  by  Galen  against 
stitches  and  pricks  in  the  side. 

Centrum.  (From  kwtbo),  to  point  or 
prick.)  The  middle  point  of  a circle. 
In  chemistry  it  is  the  residence  or  founda- 
tion of  matter.  In  medicine,  it  is  the  point 
in  which  its  virtue  resides.  In  anatomy, 
the  middle  point  «f  some  parts  is  so 


named,  as  centrum  nerveum , the  middle  or 
tendinous  part  of  the  diaphragm. 

CENTRUM  OVALE.  When  the  two  he- 
mispheres of  the  brain  are  removed  on  a 
line  with  the  level  of  the  corpus  callosum , 
the  internal  medullary  part  presents  a 
somewhat  oval  centre;  hence  it  is  called 
centrum  ovale.  Vieussenius  supposed  all 
the  medullary  fibres  met  at  this  place. 

Centrum  tendinosum.  The  tendinous 
centre  of  the  diaphragm  is  so  called.  See 
Diaphragm. 

Centrum  neryeum.  The  centre  of 
the  diaphragm  is  so  called.  See  Dia- 
phragm. 

Centum  nodi  a.  (From  centum,  a hun- 
dred, and  nodus , a knot ; so  called  from  its 
many  knots,  or  joints.)  Common  knot- 
grass. This  plant,  Polygonum  aviculare  of 
Linnaeus,  is  never  used  in  this  country  ; it 
is  said  to  be  useful  in  stopping  haemor- 
rhages, diarrhoeas,  &c.  but  little  credit  is 
to  be  given  to  this  account. 

Centun'culus.  Bastard  pimpernel. 

CEPA.  (From  witoq,  a woolcard,  from 
the  likeness  of  its  roots.)  The  onion. 
This  bulbous  root  belongs  to  the  Allium 
cepa  of  Linnaeus  : — scapo  nudo  inferne  ven- 
tricoso  longiore,  foliis  teretibus.  Dr.  Cullen 
says,  onions  are  acrid  and  stimulating,  and 
possess  very  little  nutriment.  With  bilious 
constitutions  they  generally  produce  flatu- 
lency, thirst,  hpad-ache,  and  febrile,,  sym- 
ptoms ; but  where  the  temperament  is  phleg- 
matic, they  are  of  infinite  service,  by  stimu- 
lating the  habit  and  promoting  the  natural 
secretions,  particularly  expectoration  and 
urine.  They  are  recommended  in  scorbu- 
tic cases,  as  possessing  antiscorbutic  pro- 
perties. Externally,  onions  are  employed 
in  suppurating  poultices,  and  suppression 
of  urine  in  children  is  said  to  be  relieved 
by  applying  them,  roasted,  to  the  pubes. 

Cepjea.  A species  of  onion  which  used 
to  be  esteemed  for  salads  in  spring,  but  is 
now  disregarded. 

CePhaL/EA.  (From  uB<pet\n,  the  head.) 
The  flesh  of  the  head,  which  covers  the 
skull.  Also  a long  continued  pain  of  the 
cerebrum,  and  its  membranes. 

CEPHALALGIA.  (From  x.s<pa.^v,  the 
head,  and  aXysq,  pain.)  Cephalaca.  The 
headache.  It  is  symptomatic  of  very  many 
diseases,  but  is  rarely  an  original  disease 
itself.  When  mild,  it  is  called  cephalalgia ; 
when  inveterate,  cephalaea.  When  one 
side  of  the  head  only  is  affected,  it  takes 
the  names  of  hemicrania,  migrana,  hemipa- 
gia,  and  megrim;  in  one  of  the  temples 
only,  crotaphos ; and  that  whicii  is  fixed  to 
a point,  generally  in  the  crown  of  the  head, 
is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  dams. 

Cephalalgia  catarriialis.  Head- 
ache, with  catarrh,  from  cold. 

Cephalalgia  inflammatoria.  Phre- 
nitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  brain. 
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Cephalalgia  spasmodica.  The  siek 
head-ache.  A species  of  indigestion. 

Cephalartica.  (From  xe< }>aX>j,  the 
head,  and  to  make  pure.)  Medi- 

cines which  purge  the  head. 

CEPHALE.  (K2<f>aX«.)  The  head. 

CEPHALIC  VEIN.  ( Vena  cephalica ; so 
called,  because  the  head  was  supposed  to 
be  relieved  by  opening  it.)  The  anterior 
vein  of  the  arm,  that  receives  the  cephalic 
of  the  thumb. 

CEPHALICA.  (From  xs^ciXrj,  the  head.) 
Cephahcs.  Such  remedies  as  are  adapted 
for  the  cure  of  disorders  of  the  head.  Of 
this  class  are  the  snuffs,  which  produce  a 
discharge  from  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  nose,  See. 

Cephalica  pollicis.  A branch  from 
the  cephalic  vein,  sent  off  from  about  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  radius,  running  su- 
perficially between  the  thumb  and  the  me- 
tacarpus. 

Cephalicus  pelvis.  A powder  pre- 
pared from  asarum. 

Cephaline.  (From  xe^Xu,  the  head.) 
The  head  of  the  tongue.  That  part  of  the 
tongue  which  is  next  the  root  and  nearest 
the  fauces. 

CEPHALITIS.  (From  xec^xh,  the 
head.)  Inflammation  of  the  head.  See 
Phrenitis. 

Cephalonosus.  (From  x£f#x>j,  the 
head,  and  voroq,  a disease.)  This  term  is  ap- 
plied to  the  febris  hungarica,  in  which  the 
head  is  principally  affected. 

Cephalo-pharvngeus.  (From  xefaXn, 
the  head,  and  <pa §vy%,  the  throat.)  A 
muscle  of  the  pharynx,  otherwise  nam- 
ed constrictor  pharyngis  inf  a ior  ; which 
see. 

Cepiialoponia.  (From  xe<f>*Xn,  the 
head,  and  otovo?,  pain.)  Head-ache  } hea- 
viness of  the  head. 

Cepini.  Vinegar. 

Cepula.  Large  myrobalans. 

CERA.  Wax.  Bees5  wax.  A solid 
concrete  substance,  collected  from  vege- 
tables by  bees  ; and  extracted  from  their 
combs  after  the  honey  is  got  out,  by  heat- 
ing and  pressing  them.  With  rectified  spi- 
rit it  forms,  by  the  assistance  of  heat,  a ge- 
latinous liquid.  It  is  perfectly  insoluble 
in  watery  liquors.  When  melted,  it  as- 
sumes the  appearance  of  oil,  and  in  this 
state  is  easily  combined  with  oils  and  liquid 
fats.  It  is  very  inflammable,  and  burns 
totally  away.  In  the  state  in  which  it  is 
obtained  from  the  combs,  it  is  called  yel- 
low wax,  cera  fiava ; and  this,  when  new, 
is  of  a lively  yellow  colour,  somewhat 
tough,  yet  easy  to  break:  by  age  it  loses 
its  fine  colour,  and  becomes  harder  and 
more  brittle.  Yellow  wax,  after  being 
reduced  into  thin  cakes,  and  bleached  by 
a long  exposure  to  the  sun  and  open  air,  is 
again  melted,  aud  formed  into  round  cakes, 


called  virgin’s  wax,  or  white  wax,  cera  alha . 
The  chief  medicinal  use  of  wax,  is  in  plan- 
ters, unguents,  and  other  like  external  ap- 
plications, partly  for  giving  the  requisite 
consistence  to  other  ingredients,  and  partly 
on  account  of  its  own  emollient  quality. 

CERA  ALBA.  See  Cera. 

Cera  dicardo.  The  carduus  pinea. 

CERA  FLAVA.  Yellow  wax.  See 
Cera. 

Cer jem.  (From  a horn.)  So 

Rufus  Ephesius  calls  the  cornua  of  the  ute- 
rus. 

Ceranites.  (From  xs^aw vfxiy  to  tem- 
per together.)  A name  formerly  applied 
to  a pastil,  or  troch,  by  Galen, 

Ceras.  (ke§<*j,  a horn.)  A wild  sort  of 
parsnip  is  so  named  from  its  shape. 

CERASA  NIGRA.  (Keg*™?,  the  cherry- 
tree  ; from  Ksga-rovk,  a town  in  Pontus, 
whence  Lucullus  first  brought  them  to 
Rome ; or  from  x»g,  the  heart ; from  its 
resemblance  to  it  in  shape  and  colour.) 
Eucoilia,  because  cherries  keep  the  body 
open.  The  black  cherry.  The  ripe  fruit 
of  the  Prunus  avium  of  Linnaeus : — umbellis 
sessitibus,  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis,  subtus  pu- 
bescent ibus,  conduplicutis.  The  flavour  of 
these  is  esteemed  by  many,  and  if  not  taken 
in  too  large  quantities,  they  are  extremely 
salutary.  A gum  exudes  from  the  tree, 
whose  properties  are  similar  to  those  of 
gum  arabic. 

CERASA  RUBRA.  Cerasa  sativa , or 
anglica.  The  red  cherry.  The  ripe  fruit 
of  the  Prunus  cerasus  of  Linnaeus: — umbel- 
lis subpedunculatis , foliis  ovato-lanceolatis^ 
glabris,  conduplicatis.  This  species  possesses 
a pleasant,  acidulated,  sweet  flavour,  and 
is  extremely  proper  in  fevers,  scurvy,  and 
bilious  obstructions.  Red  cherries  are 
mostly  eaten  as  a luxury,  and  are  very 
wholesome,  except  to  those  whose  bowels 
are  remarkably  irritable. 

Cerasiatum.  (From  cerasus , a cherry.) 
A purging  medicine  in  Libavius ; so  called 
because  the  juice  of  cherries  is  an  ingre- 
dient. 

Cerasius.  Crasios.  (From  cerasus , a 
cherry.)  The  name  of  two  ointments  in 
Messue. 

Cerasma.  (From  xEgavvt/jtu,  to  mix.) 
A mixture  of  cold  and  warm  water,  when 
the  warm  is  poured  into  the  cold. 

Cerasus.  (From  Ksgaa-ovTA,  a town  in 
Pontus,  from  whence  Lucullus  is  said 
first  to  have  brought  them  to  Rome.)  The 
cherry-tree. 

CERATE.  (From  cerum,  wax.)  Cera- 
tum.  The  obsolete  synonyms,  arecerelea , ce - 
romata , ceronia,  cerota.  Ceratomalgamata. 
Cerates  take  their  name  from  the  wax  which 
enters  into  their  composition,  and  to  which 
they  owe  their  consistence,  which  is  inter- 
mediate between  that  of  plaisters  and  that 
of  ointments  though  no  very  definite  rule 
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for  this  consistence  is,  in  fact,  either  given 
or  observed. 

Ceratia.  (From  Hsgac,  a horn,  which 
its  fruit  is  supposed  to  resemble.)  Ceratium. 
Ceratonia.  The  siliqua  dulcis. 

Ceratia  dipiiyllus.  See  Courharil. 

Cerato-glossus.  (From  xsfrt?,  a horn, 
and  yXa;<rcrtt,  a tongue.)  A muscle,  so  named 
from  its  shape  and  insertion  into  the  tongue. 
See  Hyoglossus. 

Cerato-hyoideus.  (From  the  os  hyo- 
ides .)  See  Stylo-hyoides. 

Ceratoides.  (From  xsgdloc,  the  geni- 
tive of  a horn.)  See  Cornea. 

Cerato-malgama.  A cerate. 

Ceratonia  siliqua.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the  sweet 
pod.  See  Siliqua  dulcis. 

CERATUM.  See  Cerate. 

Ceratum  commune.  Common  cerate. 
Take  of  olive  oil,  six  fluid-ounces  ; yel- 
low wax,  four  ounces.  Having  melted  the 
wax,  mix  in  the  oil. 

Ceratum  album.  See  Ceratum  cetacei. 

Ceratum  calamelanos.  R Calom.  2j. 
Cerat.  calam.^ss.  Misce.  Some  practitioners 
are  partial  to  this  as  a dressing  for  chancres. 

CeratuM  calamine.  Formerly  called 
ceratum  lapidis  calaminaris , and  ceratum 
epuloticum.  Calamine  cerate.  Take  of  pre- 
pared calamine,  yellow  wax,  of  each  half 
a pound ; olive  oil,  a pint.  Mix  the  oil 
with  the  melted  wax  ; then  remove  it  from 
the  fire,  and,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to 
thicken,  add  the  calamine,  and  stir  it  con- 
stantly, until  the  mixture  becomes  cold. 
A composition  of  this  kind  was  first  intro- 
duced under  the  name  of  Turner’s  cerate. 
Its  virtue  is  desiccative,  epulotic,  and  is 
well  calculated  to  promote  the  cicatrization 
of  ulcers. 

Ceratum  cetacei.  Ceratum  spermatis 
ceti.  Ceratum  album.  Spermaceti  cerate. 
Take  of  spermaceti,  half  an  ounce  ; white 
wax,  two  ounces  ; olive  oil,  4 fluid-ounces. 
Add  the  oil  to  the  spermaceti  and  wax, 
previously  melted  together,  until  the  mix- 
ture becomes  cold.  This  cerate  is  cooling 
and  emollient,  and  applied  to  excoriations, 
&c.  and  may  be  applied  with  advantage 
to  ail  ulcers,  where  no  stimulating  sub- 
stance can  be  applied,  being  extremely 
mild  and  unctuous. 

Ceratum  cicuTiE.  Hemlock  cerate. 
R.  unguenti  eicutae  Ib.j.  Spermatis  ceti  Jjj. 
Cerae  albae  ^iii.  Misce.  One  of  the  formulae 
of  St.  Bartholomew’s  hospital,  occasionally 
applied  to  cancerous,  scrophulous,  phage- 
denic, herpetic,  and  other  inveterate  sores. 

Ceratum  citrinum.  See  Ceratum  re- 
since. 

Ceratum  epuloticum.  See  Ceratum 
calamince. 

Ceratum  lapidis  calaminaris.  See 
Ceratum  calamince. 

Ceratum  lithargyri  acetati  com- 
positum.  See  Ceratum  plumbi  compo6itum. 


Ceratum  lytt.e.  Ceratum  cantharidis. 
Cerate  of  blistering  fly.  Take  of  sperma- 
ceti cerate,  six  drachms  ; blistering  flies, 
very  fine  powder,  a drachm.  Having 
softened  the  cerate  by  heat,  add  the  flies, 
and  mix  them  together. 

Ceratum  plumbi  superacetatis. 
Unguentum  cerussce  acetatce.  Cerate’ of 
superacetate  of  lead.  Take  of  superace- 
tate of  lead,  powdered,  two  drae  .ms; 
white  wax,  two  ounces ; olive  oil,  a pint. 
Dissolve  the  wax  in  seven  fluid-ounces  of 
oil ; then  gradually  add  thereto  the  super- 
acetate of  lead,  separately  rubbed  down 
with  the  remaining  oil,  and  stir  the  mix- 
ture with  a wooden  slice,  until  the  whole 
has  united.  This  cerate  is  cooling  aud  de- 
siccative. 

Ceratum  plumbi  compositum.  Ce- 
ratum lithargyri  acetati  compositum. 
Compound  cerate  of  lead.  Take  of  solu- 
tion of  lead,  two  fluid-ounces  and  a half ; 
yellow  wax,  four  ounces  ; olive  oil,  nine 
fluid-ounces;  camphor,  half  a drachm. 
Mix  the  wax  previously  melted,  with  eight 
fluid-ounces  of  oil  ; then  remove  it  from 
tiie  fire,  and,  when  it  begins  to  thicken, 
add  gradually  the  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead,  and  constantly  stir  the  mixture  with  a 
wooden  slice,  until  it  gets  cold.  Lastly, 
mix  in  the  camphor,  previously  dissolved 
in  the  remainder  of  the  oil.  Its  virtues  are 
cooling,  desiccative,  resolvent  against  ci iro- 
nic rheumatism,  &e.  &c. ; and  as  a proper 
application  to  superficial  ulcers,  which  are 
inflamed.  \ 

Ceratum  resinas.  Ceratum  resince 

flavoe.  Ceratum  citrinum.  Resin  cerate. 
Take  of  yellow  resin,  yellow  wax,  of  each 
a pound;  olive  oil,  a pound.  Melt  the  re- 
sin and  wax  together,  over  a slow  fire;  then 
add  the  oil,  and  strain  the  cerate,  while 
hot,  through  a linen  cloth.  Digestive. 

Ceratum  sabin.«.  Savine  cerate. 

Take  of  fresh  leaves  of  savine,  bruised,  a 
pound  ; yellow  wax,  half  a pound ; pre- 
pared lard,  two  pounds.  Having  melted 
together  the  wax  and  lard,  boil  therein  the 
savine  leaves,  and  strain  through  a linen 
cloth*  This  article  is  of  late  introduction, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  a discharge 
from  blistered  surfaces.  It  was  first  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Crowther,  and  has  since 
been  received  into  exteusive  use,  because 
it  does  not  produce  the  inconveniencies 
that  follow  the  constant  application  of  the 
common  blistering  cerate.  A thick  white 
layer  forms  daily  upon  the  part,  which  re 
quires  to  he  removed,  that  the  cerate  may 
be  applied  immediately  to  the  surface  from 
which  the  discharge  is  to  be  made. 

Ceratum  saponis.  Soap  cerate.  Take 
of  hard  soap,  eight  ounces  ; yellow  wax,  ten 
ounces  ; semi-vitreous  oxyd  of  lead,  pow- 
dered, a pound ; olive  oil,  a pint ; vinegar, 
a gallon.  Boil  the  vinegar,  with  the  oxyd 
of  lead,  over  a slow  fire,  constantly  stirring. 
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until  the  union  is  complete ; then  add  the 
soap,  and  boil  it  again  in  a similar  manner, 
until  the  water  is  entirely  evaporated ; then 
mix  in  the  wax,  previously  melted  with  the 
oil.  Resolvent ; against  scrophulous  tu- 
mours, &c.  It  is  a convenient  application 
in  fractures,  and  may  be  used  as  an  external 
dressing  for  ulcers. 

Ceratum  sPERMATiscETi.  See  Ce- 
ratum  cetacei. 

Cereerus.  (k Eg€g£0£.)  A fanciful  name 
given  to  the  compound  powder  of  scammo- 
ny,  because,  like  the  dog  Cerberus,  it  has 
three  heads,  or  principal  ingredients,  each 
of  which  is  eminently  active. 

Gerchnaleum.  (From  to  make 

a noise.)  A wheezing,  or  bubbling  noise, 
made  by  the  trachea,  in  breathing. 

Cerchnos.  (From  to  wheeze.) 

Wheezing. 

Cerciinodes.  (From  xe^m,  to  wheeze.) 
One  who  labours  under  a dense  breathing, 
accompanied  with  a wheezing  noise. 

Cerchodes.  The  same  as  cerciinodes. 

Cercis.  (From  shriek.)  This 

word  literally  means  the  spoke  of  a wheel, 
and  has  its  name  from  the  noise  which 
wheels  often  make.  In  anatomy  it  means 
the  radius,  a bone  supposed  to  be  like  a 
spoke.  Also  a pestle,  from  its  shape. 

CERCOSIS.  (From  xsp> tog,  a tail.)  A 
polypus  of  the  uterus.  It  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  an  enlargement  of  the  clitoris. 

Cerea.  (From  cera , wax.)  The  ceru- 
men aurium,  or  wax  of  the  ear. 

Cerealia.  (Solemn  feasts  to  the  god- 
dess Ceres.)  All  sorts  of  corn,  of  which 
bread  or  any  nutritious  substance  is  ma.de, 
come  under  the  head  of  cerealia , which 
term  is  applied  by  bromatologists  as  a ge- 
nus. 

Cerebella  urina.  Paracelsus  thus 
distinguishes  urine  which  is  whitish,  of  the 
colour  of  the  brain,  and  from  which  he 
pretended  to  judge  of  some  of  its  dis- 
tempers. 

CEREBELLUM.  (Dim.  of  cerebrum.) 
The  little  brain.  A somewhat  round 
viscus,  of  the  same  use  as  the  biain  ; com- 
posed, like  the  brain,  of  a cortical  and  me- 
dullary substance,  divided  by  a septum 
into  a right  and  left  lobe,  and  situated  un- 
der the  tentorium,  in  the  inferior  occipital 
fossee.  In  the  cerebellum  are  to  be  ob- 
served the  crura  cerebelli , the  fourth  ventri- 
cle, the  ralvula  magna  cerebri , and  the  pro- 
tuberant ice  vermiformes. 

CEREBRUM.  (Quasi  car  drum ; from 
mg*,  the  head.)  The  brain.  A large  round 
viscus,  divided  superiorly  into  a right  and 
left  hemisphere , and  inferiorly  into  six 
lobes,  twm  anterior,  two  middle,  and  two 
posterior ; situated  within  the  cranium, 
and  surrounded  by  the  dura  and  pia  mater, 
and  tunica  arachnoides.  It  is  composed  of 
a cortical  substance , which  is  external ; and 
a medullary,  which  is  internal.  It  has  three 


cavities,  called  ventricles  ; two  anterior,  or 
lateral,  which  are  divided  from  each  other 
by  the  septum  licidum , and  in  which  s the 
choroid  plexus,  formed  of  bigod- vessels  ; 
the  third  ventricle  is  a space  between  the 
thalami  nervorum  opticorum.  The  prin- 
cipal prominences  of  the  brain  are,  the 
corpus  callosum , a medullary  eminence, 
conspicuous  upon  laying  aside  the  hemi- 
spheres of  the  brain  ; the  corpora  striata , 
two  striated  protuberances,  one  in  the  an- 
terior part  of  each  lateral  ventricle  ; the 
thalami  nervorum  opticorum , two  whitish 
eminences  behind  the  former,  which  ter-r 
minate  in  the  optic  nerves  ; the  corpora 
quadrigemina,  four  medullary  projections 
called  by  the  antients,  nates  and  testes; 
a little  cerebrine  tubercle  lying  upen  the 
nates,  called  the  pineal  gland ; and  lastly, 
the  crura  cerebri,  two  medullary  columns 
which  proceed  from  the  basis  of  the  brain 
to  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  cerebral 
arteries  are  branches  of  the  carotid  and 
vetebral  arteries.  The  veins  of  the  head 
are  called  sinusses , which  return  their 
blood  into  the  internal  jugulars.  The  use 
of  the  brain  is  to  give  oft'  nine  pairs  of 
nerves,  through  whose  means  the  various 
senses  are  performed,  and  muscular  mo- 
tion excited. 

Cerebrum  elongatum.  The  medulla 
oblongata. 

Cerefolium.  (A  corruption  of  chaero- 
phyllum.)  Cheer  ophyllum.  Cheerefolium. 

Chervil.  This  plant,  Scandix  cerefolium  of 
Linnaeus : — seminihus  nitidis,  ovato- subula- 
te ; umbellis  sessilibus , lateralibus,  is  a sa- 
lubrious culinary  herb,  sufficiently  grate- 
ful both  to  the  palate  and  stomach,  slight- 
ly aromatic,  gently  aperient,  and  diu- 
retic. 

Cerefolium  hispanicum.  The  plant 
called  by  us  Sweet-cicely. 

Cerefolium  sylvestre.  See  Cerefo- 

liv.m. 

Cerei  medicati.  See  Bougies. 

Oereljeum.  (From  x« ^og,  wax,  and 
sXctiov,  oil.)  A cerate,  or  liniment,  com- 
posed of  wax  and  oil.  Also  the  oil  of  tar. 

Cerevisije  fermentlm.  Yeast. 

CEREVlSIA.  (From  ceres,  corn,  of 
which  it  is  made.)  Ale.  Beer.  Any 
liquor  made  from  corn. 

Cerevisj^e  cataplasma.  Into  the 
grounds  of  strong  beer  stir  as  much  oatmeal 
as  will  make  it  of  a suitable  consistence. 
This  is  sometimes  employed  as  a stimulant 
and  antiseptic  to  mortified  parts. 

Ceria.  (From  cereus,  soft,  taper.)  Ce- 
rice.  The  fiat  worms  which  breed  in  the 
intestines. 

Cerion.  (From  xvgiov,  a honey-comb.) 
A kind  of  achor. 

Ceroma.  (From  xngoq,  wax.)  Ceronium. 
Terms  used  by  the  antient  physicians 
for  an  unguent,  or  cerate,  though  ori- 
ginally applied  to  a particular  compo- 
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sition  which  the  wrestlers  used  in  their 
exercises. 

Ceropissus.  (From  xjjgo?,  wax,  and 
«■ iff-a-ct,  pitch.)  A plaister  composed  of 
pitch  and  wax. 

Cerotum.  (Kegwrov.)  A cerate. 

Cerumen  aurium.  (Cerumen;  dim. 
©f  cera,  wax.)  Cerea . Aurium  sorties.  Mar- 
morata  aurium.  Cypsele.  Cypselis  fugile . 
The  waxy  secretion  of  the  ears,  situated 
in  the  meatus  auditorius  externus. 

CERUSSA.  (Arab.)  Cerusse,  or  white 
lead . A subcarbonate  of  lead.  See  Sub- 
earhonas  plumbi. 

Cerussa  acetata.  See  Super-acetas 
plumbi. 

Cervi  spina.  See  Rhamnus  catharti- 
cus . 

CERVICAL.  ( Cervicalis  ; from  cervix, 
the  neck.)  Belonging  to  the  neck ; as 
cervical  nerves,  cervical  muscles,  &c. 

Cervical  arteries.  Arteriw  cervi- 
cales.  Branches  of  the  subclavians. 

Cervical  vertebrae.  The  seven  up- 
permost of  the  vertebra,  which  form  the 
spine.  See  Vertebrce. 

Cervicaria.  (From  cervix,  the  neck  ; 
so  named  because  it  was  supposed  to  be 
efficacious  in  disorders  and  ailments  of  the 
throat  and  neck.)  The  herb  throat-wort. 

CERVIX.  (Quasi  cerebri  via ; as  being 
the  channel  of  the  spinal  marrow.)  The 
neck.  Thai,  part  of  the  body  which  is 
between  the  head  and  shoulders.  The  cer- 
vix uteri  is  the  neck  of  the  uterus  ; or  that 
part  of  it  which  is  immediately  above  or 
beyond  the  os  tincae.  This  term  is  also 
applied  to  other  parts,  as  cervix  vesicse, 
ossis,  &c. 

Cestrites.  (From  xe i?£ov,  betony.) 

Wine  impregnated  with  betony. 

Cestrum.  (From  x£r§«,  -a  dart;  so 
called  from  the  shape  ofits  flowers,  which 
resemble  a dart ; or  because  it  was  used  to 
extract  the  broken  ends  of  darts  from 
wounds.)  The  herb  betony. 

CETERACH.  (Blanchard  says  this  word 
is  corrupted  from  Pteryga,  q.  v.  as 

peteryga,  ceteryga,  and  ceterach.)  Scolo- 
pendria  vera.  Dotodilla  ? Spleenwort. 

Miltwaste.  This  small  bushy  plant,  Asple- 
nium  ceterach  of  Linnaeus  : — -frondibus  pin- 
natijidis , lob  is  alternis  conjluentibus  obtusis, 
grows  upon  old  walls  and  rocks.  It  has 
an  herbaceous,  mucilaginous,  roughish  taste, 
and  is  recommended  as  a pectoral.  In 
Spain  it  is  given,  with  great  success,  in  ne- 
phritic and  calculous  diseases. 

Cevadilla.  (Dim.  of  ceveda,  barley. 
Spanish.)  Cevadilla  Hispavorum.  Sevadilia. 
Sabadilla.  Hordeum  causticum.  Canis  in- 
tersector. Indian  caustic  barley.  The 
plant  whose  seeds  are  thus  denominated, 
is  a species  of  veralrum ; they  are  power- 
fully caustic,  and  are  administered  with 
very  great  success  as  a vermifuge.  They 
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are  also  diuretic  and  emetic.  The  dose  to 
a child,  from  two  to  four  years  old,  is  two 
grains  ; from  hence  to  eight,  five  grains ; 
from  eight  to  twelve,  ten  grains. 

Ceyenne  pepper.  See  Capsicum. 

Chaa.  A Chinese  name  for  tea. 

CHiEROFOLXUM,  See  Cerefolium. 

Ch^erqphyllum.  (Xrtfpo<£:AAov:  from 
ya:^,  rejoice,  and  <f wkkcv,  a leaf ; so 
called  from  the  abundance  of  its  leaves.) 
Chervil. 

1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Peniandria.  Or- 
der, Digynia. 

2.  The  pbarmaeopoeial  Aame  of  some 
plants.  See  Cicutaria  and  Cerefolium. 

Ckveropiiyllum  sylvestre.  See  Ci- 
cutaria. 

Chacarilljb  cortex.  See  Cascarilla. 

Chveta.  (From  yj®,  to  be  diffused.) 
The  human  hair. 

Chalasis.  (From  yakaoo,  to  relax.) 
Relaxation. 

Chalastica.  (From  yakaca,  to  relax.) 
Medicines  which  relax. 

Chalazion.  (From  yuka^a,  a hail- 
stone.) Chalaza.  Chalazium.  Grando. 
An  indolent,  moveable  tubercle,  on  the 
margin  of  the  eyelid,  like  a hail-stone.  A 
species  of  hordeolum.  It  is  that  well- 
known  affection  of  the  eye,  called  a stye, 
or  stian.  It  is  white,  hard,  and  encysted., 
and  differs  from  the  crithe,  another  species, 
only  in  being  moveable.  Writers  mention 
a division  of  Chalazion  into  scirrhous,  can- 
cerous, cystic,  and  earthy. 

Chaxbane.  (KaxQavv.)  Galhanum. 

Chalcanthum.  (From  yakyioq,  brass, 
and  avQo;,  a flower.)  Vitriol  ; or  rather, 
vitriol  calcined  red.  The  flowers  of  brass. 

Chalceion.  A species  of  pimpinella. 

Chalcgideum  os.  The  os  cuneifornie 
of  the  tarsus. 

CHALK.  Creta.  A carbonat  of  lime. 
Pure  chalk  is  a neutral  salt,  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  cretaceous  acid  with  lime. 
It  is  much  used  as  an  absorbent  and  anta- 
cid, to  stop  diarrhoeas,  accompanied  with 
acidity.  See  Carbonas  calcis. 

Chalk  stones.  A name  given  to  the 
concretions  of  calcareous  matter  in  the 
hands  and  feet  of  people  violently  afflicted 
with  the  gout. 

Chalicratum.  (From  yak: ?,  an  old 
word  that  signifies  pure  wine,  and  n egavwpu, 
to  mixx)  Wine  mixed  with  water. 

Chalinos.  Chalinus.  That  part  of 
the  cheeks,  which,  on  each  side,  is  con- 
tiguous to  the  angles  of  the  mouth. 

CHALYBEATE.  (Chalybeata,  sc . me- 
dicamenta;  from  chalybs,  steel.)  Of  or 
belonging  to  iron.  A term  given  to  any 
medicine  into  which  iron  enters;  as  chaly- 
beate mixture,  pills,  waters,  &c. 

CHALYBEATE  WATERS.  Any  mi- 
neral water  which  abounds  with  steel,  or 
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iron ; such  as  the  waters  of  Tunbridge, 
Spa,  Pyrmont,  Cheltenham,  Scarborough, 
and  Hartfel ; and  many  others. 

ChALYBIS  RUBIGO  PRcEPARATA.  See 
Carbonas  ferri. 

CHALYBS.  (From  Chalybes,  a people 
in  Pontus,  who  dug  iron  out  of  the  earth.) 
Acies.  Steel.  The.  best,  hardest,  finest, 
and  the  closest-grained  forged  iron.  As 
a medicine,  it  differs  not  from  iron. 

Chalybs  tartarisatus.  The  ferrum 
tartarisatum. 

ChamcEbalanus.  (From  on  the 

f round,  and  BaXavog,  a nut.)  Wood  peas, 
larth  nuts. 

ChaMcEEuxus.  (From  xaf*aij  on 
ground,  and  tzvlpg,  the  box-tree.)  The 
dwarf  box-tree. 

Chaivlecedrus.  (From  xctlXCLl‘>  on  the 
ground,  and  ns^og,  the  cedar-tree.)  Cha- 
mcecedrys.  A species  of  dwarf  abrotanum. 

ChamcECIssus.  (From  x^^h  on  the 
ground,  and  mtra-og,  ivy.)  Ground-ivy. 

CHAMJEDRYS.  (From  xcLhfMi  the 
ground,  and  fyvgf  the  oak ; so  called  from 
its  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  oak.) 
Chamcedrys  minor  repens , vulgaris.  Quer - 
cnla  calamandrina.  Trissago.  Chamcedrops 
ofPaulus  iEgineta  and  Oribasius.  This 
plant,  creeping  germander,  small  german- 
der, and  English  treacle  ; Teucrium  chamce- 
drys of  Linnaeus  : — foliis  cuneiformi-ovatis , 
incisis , ci'enatis , petiolatis;  fioribus  ternis  ; 
caulibus  procumbcntibus , subpilosis,  has  a 
moderately  bitter  and  somewhat  aromatic 
taste.  It  was  in  high  repute  amongst  the 
antients  in  intermittent  fevers,  rheumatism, 
and  gout ; and  where  an  aromatic  bitter  is 
wanting,  germander  may  be  administered 
with  success.  The  best  time  for  gathering 
this  herb  is  when  the  seeds  are  formed,  and 
the  tops  are  then  preferable  to  the  leaves. 
When  dry,  the  dose  is  from  5ss  to  3j.  Ei- 
ther water  or  spirit  will  extract  their  vir- 
tue; but  the  watery  infusion  is  more  bitter. 
This  plant  is  an  ingredient  in  the  once  cele- 
brated powder  called  from  the  Duke  of 
Portland. 

Chamcedrys  incana  maritima.  The 
niaruni  syriacum. 

Chamcedrys  frutescens.  A name  for 
teucrium. 

Chamcedrys  palustris.  Anamegiven 
to  seordium. 

Chamcedrys  spuria.  A name  given 
to  veronica. 

Chamcelea.  (From  x 011  the 
ground,  and  e\aia,  the  olive-tree.)  Chame - 
Icea.  The  herb  widow-wail,  or  Daphne 
alpina  of  Linnaeus.  A sort  of  dwarf  oliver 
tree,  said  to  be  purgative  in  the  dose  of 
3ij.  The  mezereon  is  also  so  called,  be- 
cause it  has  leaves  like  the  olive  tree. 

ChamcEleagnus.  (From  xaV-al> on  the 
ground,  and  iXcuevyvog,  the  wild  olive-)  The 
rnyrtus  brabantica. 


Chamcelema.  (From  on  the 

ground,  and  ivy.)  The  ground- 

ivy. 

Chamceleon.  £From  pga/tuii,  on  the 
ground,  and  \eav,  a lion,  i.  e.  dwarf  lion.) 
The  chamaeleon,  an  animal  supposed  to  be 
able  to  change  his  colour  at  pleasure.  Also 
the  name  of  many  thistles,  so  named  from 
the  variety  and  uncertaintv  of  their  colours. 

CHAMELEON  ALBUM.  Carlina . 
Cardopatium.  Carline  thistle.  Carlina 
acaulis  of  Linnaeus : — cuule  unifloro , fiore 
breviore.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  bitter, 
and  said  to  possess  diaphoretic  and  anthel- 
mintic virtues.  It  is  also  extolled  by  fo- 
reign physicians  in  the  cure  of  acute,  ma- 
lignant, and  chronic  disorders. 

Chamceleon  verum.  The  distaff 
thistle. 

Ciiamceleuce.  (From  xaf^ati  on  the 
ground,  and  the  herb  colt’s-foot.)  Tus- 
silago,  or  colt’s-foot. 

Chamcelinum.  (From  on  the 

ground,  and  \ivov,  flax.)  Lmnm  catbarti- 
cum,  or  purging  flax. 

CHAMiEMELUM.  (From  x^^h  on  the 
ground,  and  pwXov,  an  apple;  because  it 
grows  upon  the  ground,  and  has  the  smell 
of  an  apple.)  Chamcemelum  nobile.  Cha- 
momilla  romana.  Euanthemon  of  Galen. 
Antkemis  of  the  last  London  pharmacopoeia. 
Common  chamomile.  Anthemis  nobilis  of 
Linnaeus  : — -foliis  pinnato-compositis  linea - 
ribus  acutis  subvillosis.  Both  the  leaves 
and  flowers  of  this  indigenous  plant  have 
a strong,  though  not  ungrateful  smell,  and  a 
very  bitter,  nauseous  taste  : but  the  fatter 
are  the  bitterer,  and  considerably  more 
aromatic.  They  possess  tonic  and  stoma- 
chic qualities,  and  are  much  employed  to 
restore  tone  to  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
and  as  a pleasant  and  cheap  bitter.  They 
have  been  long  successfully  used  for  the 
cure  of  intermittents,  as  well  as  of  fevers 
of  the  irregular  nervous  kind,  accompauied 
with  visceral  obstructions.  The  flowers 
have  been  found  useful  in  hysterical  affec- 
tions, flatulent,  or  spasmodic  colics,  and 
dysentery  ; but,  from  their  laxative  quality, 
Dr.  Cullen  tells  us  they  proved  hurtful  in 
diarrhoeas.  A simple  infusion  is  frequently 
taken  to  excite  vomiting,  or  for  promoting 
the  operation  of  emetics.  Externally,  they 
are  used  in  the  decoctum  pro  fornento,  and 
are  an  ingredient  in  the  decoctum  pro  me- 
mate. 

Chamcemelum  canariense.  The 
Chrysa n themum frutescens  of' Linnaeus. 

ChAMcEMELUM  chrysanthemum. 
The  bupthalmum  germanicum. 

Chamcemelum  fcetidum.  The  An- 
themis cotula  of  Linnaeus. 

ClIAMcEMELUM  FLORE  PLENO.  Chtt- 
mcemelum  nobile  fiore  m%lt iplici.  Double 
chamomile.  A variety  of  the  anthemi* 
nobilis.  See  Chamcemelum . 
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Cham.emelum  nobile.  See  Chamce- 
tnelum. 

ChamjEMELum  vulgare.  Chamomilla 
nostras.  Leucauthemum  of  Dioscorides. 
Common  wild  corn,  or  dog’s  camomile. 
The  plant  directed  under  this  name  in  the 
pharmacopoeias,  is  the  Matricaria  chamo- 
milla  of  Linnaeus : — receptaculis  conicis  ; 
radiis  patentibus ; squamis  calycinis,  mar - 
gine  cequalibas.  Its  virtues  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  chamaemelum,  but  in  a much 
inferior  degree. 

CHAMiEMORUS.  (From  xatJt'at> on  ^ie 
ground,  and  /xo^a,  the  mulberry-tree.) 
Chamcerubui  foliis  ribis  Anglica.  Rubus 
palustris  humilis.  Vaccinium  Lancastrense. 
Rubus  alpinus  humilis  Anglicus . Cloud- 
berries, and  knot  berries.  The  ripe  fruit 
of  this  plant,  Rubus  chamcemorus  of  Lin- 
naeus:— foliis  simplicibus  lobatis , caule  in- 
ferno unijloro , is  prepared  into  a jam;  and 
is  recommended  to  allay  thirst,  &c.  in 
fevers,  phthisical  diseases,  haemoptysis, 
&c.  As  an  antiscorbutic,  it  is  said  to  excel 
the  scurvy-grass  and  vegetables  of  that 
tribe  in  common  use. 

Cham^epeuce.  (From  xay-ab  on  the 
ground,  and  'srevnn,  the  pine-tree.)  Cam- 
phorata,  or  stinking  ground-pine,  formerly 
said  to  be  antirrheumatic. 

CHAMvEPITYS.  (From  xaf*Ab  the 
ground,  and  'snrvg,  the  pine-tree.)  Arthe - 
tica.  Arthretica.  Ajuga.  Abiga.  Iva 
arthritica . Holocyron.  Ionia . Sideritis . 
Common  ground-pine.  This  low  hairy 
plant,  Teucrium  chamcepitys  of  Linnaeus : 
— -foliis  trifidis , linearibus,  integerrimis ; 
Jloribus  sessilibus , lateralibus , solitariis  ; 
caule  diffuso,  has  a moderately  bitter  taste, 
and  a resinous,  not  disagreeable  smell, 
somewhat  like  that  of  the  pine.  The  tops, 
or  leaves,  are  recommended  as  aperients 
and  corroborants  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  said  to  be  particularly  serviceable  in 
female  obstructions  and  paralytic  disor- 
ders. 

Chamcepitys  moschata.  Iva  moscha- 
ta  monspeliensium.  Chamcepytis  anthyllis. 
The  Teucrium  iva  of  Linnaeus.  French 
ground  pine.  It  is  weaker,  but  of  similar 
virtues  to  chamaepitys. 

Cham^eplion.  A name  in  Oribasius 
for  erysimum,  or  hedge  mustard. 

Chamber aphanum.  So  Paulas  iEgi- 
neta  calls  the  upper  part  of  the  root  of  the 
apium. 

Cham^eraphanus.  (From  t,  on 
the  ground,  and  ga<f>i tvc?,  the  radish.)  The 
upper  part  of  the  root  of  apium,  according 
to  P.  iEgineta.  The  smallage,  or  parsley. 
Also  dwarf  radish. 

ChaMjERiphes.  The  palma  minor. 

Chamjirododeivdron.  (From  xayab 
on  the  ground,  and  goS'oJsvS'^ev,  the  rose  lau- 
rel.) The  Aze.lcca  pontica  of  Linnaeus. 

Cham^erubus.  (From  xayab  on  the 
ground,  and  rubus , the  bramble.)  The 
chain  aeraorus. 


Chamasspartium.  (From  xw^b 
the  ground,  and  a-7ta.ermy  Spanish  broom.) 
The  genista  tinctorea. 

CHAMBERS.  The  space  between  the 
capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens  and  the  cor- 
nea of  the.  eye,  is  divided  by  the  iris  into 
two  spaces,  called  chambers  ; the  space  be- 
fore the  iris  is  termed  the  anterior  cham- 
ber ; and  that  behind  it,  the  posterior. 
They  are  filled  with  an  aqueous  fluid. 

Chamomilla  nostras.  See  Chamamc- 
lum  vulgare. 

Chamomilla  roman  a.  See  Ckamtz- 
melurn. 

CHANCRE.  (From  > taptmi;,  cancer.) 
A sore  which  arises  from  the  direct  appli- 
cation of  the  venereal  poison  to  any  part  of 
the  body.  Of  course  it  mostly  occurs 
on  the  genitals.  Such  venereal  sores  as 
break  out  from  a general  contamination  of 
the  system,  in  consequence  of  absorption, 
never  have  die  term  chancre  applied  to 
them. 

Chaomantia  signa.  So  Paracelsus 
calls  those  prognostics  that  are  taken  from 
observations  of  the  air ; and  the  skill  of 
doing  this,  the  same  author  calls  Chaoman - 
cia. 

Chaosda.  Paracelsus  uses  this  word 
as  an  epithet  for  the  plague. 

Charabe.  (Arab.)  A name  given  to 
amber.  See  Succinum. 

Charadra.  (From  x ,*§««■<»,  to  exca- 
vate.) The  bowels,  or  sink  of  the  body. 

Charamais.  Purging  hazel-nut. 

Ciiarantia.  The  momordica  elaterium. 

Charcoal . See  Carbon. 

Chardone.  The  Cinara  spinosa. 

Charistolochia.  (From  xai1^  j°y» 
and  the  flux  of  women  after  child- 

birth ; so  named  from  its  supposed  useful- 
ness to  women  in  childbirth.)  The  plant 
mug  wort,  or  artemisia. 

Charme.  (From  pratpw,  to  rejoice.) 
Charmis.  A cordial  antidote  mentioned 
by  Galen. 

Charpie.  (French.)  Scraped  linen,  or 

lint. 

Chart  a.  (Chald.)  Paper.  The  am- 
nios, or  interior  foetal  membrane,  was 
called  the  charta  virginea , from  its  likeness 
to  a piece  of  fine  paper. 

Chartreux,  poudre  de.  (So  called 
because  it  was  invented  bv  some  friars  of 
the  Carthusian  order.)  A name  of  the 
kermes  mineral. 

Chasme.  (From  to  gape.)  Chas- 
mus.  Ossification.  Gaping. 

Chaste  tree.  The  Agnus  castus , 

Chate.  The  cuctimis  iEgyptia. 

Cheek-bone.  See  Jugale  os. 

CHEESE.  The  coaguluni  of  milk. 
When  prepared  from  rich  milk,  and  well 
made,  it  is  very  nutritious  in  small  quanti- 
ties : but  mostly  indigestible  when  hard 
and  ill  prepared,  especially  to  weak  sto- 
machs. 

Cheilocace.  (From  ^siXc?,  a lip,  and 
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x.a>iov,  an  evil.)  The  lip-evil.  A swelling 
of  the  lips,  or  canker  in  the  mouth. 

Cheimelton.  (From  xsiPa>  winter.) 
Chilblains. 

CHEIRANTHUS.  (From  a hand, 
and  ovQog,  a flower  ; so  named  from  the  like- 
ness of  its  blossoms  to  the  fingers  of  the 
hand.)  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linna^an  system.  Class,  Tetradynamia. 
Order,  Siliquosa.  The  wail-flower. 

Cheiranthus  cheiri.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  wall-flower.  See  Cheiri. 

Cheirapsia.  (From  the  hand, 

and  anropai,  to  scratch.)  The  act  of 
scratching  ; particularly  the  scratching  one 
hand  with  another,  as  in  the  itch, 

Cheiri.  ( Cheiri , Arab.)  Leucoium 

luteum.  Viola  lutea.  Common  yellow 
wall-flower.  The  flowers  of  this  plant, 
Cheiranthus  cheiri  of  Linnaeus  : — -foliis  lun- 
ccolatis,  aculis,  glabris ; remits  angulatis; 
caule  fruticoso , are  recommended  as  pos- 
sessing nervine  and  deobstruent  virtues. 
They  have  a moderately  strong,  pleasant 
smell,  and  a nauseous,  bitter,  somewhat 
pungent  taste. 

Cheiriater.  (From  xei?>  t,ie  hand, 
and  ialg og,  a physician.)  A surgeon  whose 
office  it  is  to  remove  maladies  by  opera- 
tions of  the  hand. 

Ciieirisma.  (From  x^'^P^b  to  la- 
bour with  the  hand.)  Handling.  Also  a 
manual  operation. 

Cheirixis.  (From  xii^K°Pab  to  labour 
with-the  hand.)  The  art  of  surgery. 

Cheironomia.  (From  xHmPia3>  to 
exercise  with  the  hands.)  An  exercise 
mentioned  by  Hippocrates,  which  con- 
sisted of  gesticulations  with  the  hands, 
like  our  dumb-bells. 

Chela.  (From  p^x m,  forceps  ; from  yje, 
to  take.)  A forked  probe,  for  drawing  a 
polypus  out  of  the  nose.  Fissures  in  the 
feet,  or  other  places. 

Chelae  cancrorum.  See  Cancer. 

Chelidon.  The  bend  of  the  arm. 

CHELIDONHJM  MAJUS.  (From^i- 
«hwv,  the  swallow.  It  is  so  named  from  an 
opinion,  that  it  was  pointed  out  as  useful 
for  the  eyes  by  swallow's,  who  are  said  to 
open  the  eyes  of  their  young  by  it ; or  be- 
cause it  blossoms  about  the  time  when 
swallows  appeal  .)  Papaver  corniculatum , 
luteum . Tetterwort,  and  great  celandine. 
The  herb  and  root  of  this  plant,  Chelidoni- 
vm  majus  of  Linnaeus  : — pedunculis  umbel  la- 
ris, have  a faint,  unpleasant  smell,  and  a 
bitter,  acrid,  durable  taste,  which  is 
stronger  in  the  roots  than  the  leaves.  They 
are  aperient  and  diuretic,  and  recommend- 
ed in  icterus,  wdien  not  accompanied  with 
inflammatory  symptoms.  The  ehelidoni- 
ym  should  be  administered  with  caution, 
as  it  is  liable  to  inflate  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  Of  the  dried  root,  from  5ss  to  3j 
is  a dose  ; of  the  fresh  root,  infused  in  wa- 
ter, or  wine,  the  dose  may  be  about  ^ss. 
The  decoction  of  the  fresh  root  is  used  in 


dropsy,  cachexy,  and  cutaneous  complaints. 
The  fresh  juice  is  used  to  destroy  warts  and 
films  in  the.  eyes  ; but,  for  the  latter  purpose, 
it  is  diluted  with  milk. 

CHELIDONHJM  MINUS.  Scrophula- 
ria  minor.  Chelidonia  rolundifolia  minor „ 
Cur$uiaahamorrhoidalis  herba.  Ranunculus 
reruns.  Lesser  celandine,  and  pilewort. 
The  leaves  and  root  of  this  plant,  Ranuncu- 
lus Jicari  a ; foliis  cordatis  angulatis  petiola- 
tis,  caule  unifloro,  of  Linnaeus,  are  used 
medicinally.  The  leaves  are  deemed  anti- 
scorbutic, and  the  root  reckoned  a speci- 
fic, if  beat  into  cataplasms,  and  applied  to 
the  piles. 

Ciieloke.  (ptEXaw).)  The  tortoise.  An 
instrument  for  extending  a limb,  and  so 
called  because,  in  its  slow  motions,  it  re- 
presents a tortoise.  This  instrument  is 
mentioned  in  Oribasius. 

Ckelonion.  (From  ^eXwvn,  the  tortoise  ; 
so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  shell  of 
a tortoise.)  A hump,  or  gibbosity  in  the 
back. 

CHELTENHAM  WATER.  One  of 
the  most  celebrated  purging  waters  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  reputation  of  it  is  daily  in- 
creasing, as  it  possesses  both  a saline  and 
chalybeate  principle.  When  first  drawn,  it 
is  clear  and  colourless,  but  somewhat 
brisk ; has  a saline,  bitterish,  chalybeate 
taste.  It  does  not  keep,  nor  bear  trans- 
porting to  any  distance  ; the  chalybeate 
part  being  lost  by  precipitation  of  the  iron, 
and  in  the  open  air  it  even  turns  foetid. 
The  salts,  how'ever,  remain.  Its  heat,  in 
summer,  w as  from  50°  to  55°,  or  59°,  when 
the  medium  heat  of  the  atmosphere  w7as  near- 
ly 15°  higher.  On  evaporation,  it  is  found 
to  contain  a calcareous  earth,  mixed  with 
ochre  and  a purging  salt.  A general  sur- 
vey of  the  component  parts  of  this  water, 
according  to  a variety  of  analyses,  shows 
that  it  is  decidedly  saline,  and  contains 
much  more  salt  than  most  mineral  waters. 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  salts  are  of  a 
purgative  kind,  and  therefore  an  action  on 
the  bowels  is  a constant  effect,  notwith- 
standing the  considerable  quantity  of 
selenite  and  earthy  earbonats  which  may- 
be supposed  to  have  a contrary  tendency. 
Cheltenham  water  is,  besides,  one  of  the 
strongest  chalybeates  we  are  acquainted 
with.  The  iron  is  suspended  entirely  by 
the  carbonic  acid,  of  which  gas  the  water 
contains  about  an  eighth  of  its  bulk  ; but, 
from  the  abundance  of  earthy  earbonats. 
and  oxyd  of  iron,  not  much  of  it  is  uncom- 
bined. 'It  has,  besides,  a slight  impregna- 
tion of  sulphur,  but  so  little,  as  to  be 
scarcely  appreciable,  except  by  very  deli- 
cate tests.  The  sensible  ehects  produced 
by  this  water,  are  generally,  on  first  taking 
it,  a degree  of  drowsiness,  and  sometimes 
head-ache,  but  which  soon  go  oil  spontane- 
ously, even  previous  to  the  operation  on  the 
bowels.  A moderate  dose  acts  pow  erfully, 
and  speedily,  as  a cathartic,  without  occa- 
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ginning  griping,  or  leaving  that  faintness 
and  languor  which  often  follow  the  action  of 
the  rougher  cathartics.  It  is  principally 
on  this  account,  but  partly  too  from  the 
salutary  operation  of  the  chalybeate,  and 
perhaps  the  carbonic  acid,  that  the  Chel- 
tenham water  may  be,  in  most  qases,  per- 
severed in,  for  a considerable  length  of 
time,  uninterruptedly,  without  producing 
any  inconvenience  to  the  body  ; and  during 
its  use,  the  appetite  will  be  improved,  the 
digestive  organs  strengthened,  and  the 
whole  constitution  invigorated.  A dose  of 
this  water,  too  small  to  operate  directly  on 
the  bowels,  will  generally  determine  pretty 
powerfully  to  the  kidneys.  As  a purge,  this 
water  is  drank  from  one  to  three  pints;  in 
general,  from  half  a pint  to  a quart  is  suffi- 
cient. Half  a pint  will  contain  half  a 
drachm  of  neutral  purging  salts,  four  grains 
of  earthy  carbonats,  and  selenite,  about 
one-third  of  a grain  of  oxyd  of  iron;  toge- 
ther with  an  ounce  in  bulk  of  carbonic  add, 
and  half  an  ounce -of  common  air,  with  a 
little  sulphurated  hydrogen.  Cheltenham 
water  is  used,  with  considerable  benefit, 
in  a number  of  diseases,  especially  of  the 
chronic  kind,  and  particularly  those  called 
bilious  : hence  it  has  been  found  of  essen- 
tial service  in  the  cure  of  glandular  ob- 
struction, and  especially  those  that  affect  the 
liver,  and  the  other  organs  connected  with 
the  functions  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Per- 
sons who  have  injured  their  biliary  organs, 
by  a long  residence  in  hot  climates,  and 
who  are  suffering  under  the  symptoms  ei- 
ther of  excess  of  bile  or  deficiency  of  bile, 
and  an  irregularity  in  its  secretion,  receive 
remarkable  benefit  from  a course  of  this 
water,  judiciously  exhibited.  Its  use  may 
be  here  continued,  even  during  a conside- 
rable degree  of  debility ; and  from  the 
great  determination  to  the  bowels  it  may 
be  employed  with  advantage  to  check  the 
incipient  symptoms  of  dropsy,  and  general 
anasarca,  which  so  often  proceed  from  an 
obstruction  of  the  liver.  In  scropimlous 
affections,  the  sea  has  the  decided  prefe- 
rence ; in  painful  affections  of  the  skin,  called 
scorbutic  eruptions, which  make  their  appea- 
rance atstated  intervals,  produc  ing  a copious 
discharge  of  lymph,  and  an  abundant  desqua- 
mation, in  common  with  other  saline  pur- 
gative springs,  this  is  found  to  bring  relief; 
but  it  requires  to  be  persevered  in  for  a 
considerable  time,  keeping  up  a constant 
determination  to  the  bowels,  and  making 
use  of  Warm  bathing  externally.  The  sea- 
son for  drinking  the  Cheltenham  water  is 
during  the  whole  of  the  summer  months. 

Chelys.  (peexvf,  a shell.)  The  breast 
is  so  called,  as  resembling,  in  shape  and 
office,  the  shell  of  some  fishes. 

Chelyscion.  (From  x«Xy?,the  breast.) 
A dry,  short  (tough,  in  which  the  muscles  of 
the  breast  are  very  sore. 

Chema.  A measure  mentioned  by  the 


Greek  physicians,  supposed  to  contain  two 
small  spoonfuls. 

Chemia.  (Arab.)  Chimia.  Chemistry. 

Chemical  apparatus.  A general  ex- 
pression, denoting  the  instruments,  vessels, 
machinery,  furniture,  and  utensils  of  a la- 
boratory. 

CHEMISTRY,  (^guta,  and  sometimes 
yjifxict : clutmia,  from  chnma,  to  burn,  Arab, 
this  science  being  the  examination  of  all 
substances  by  fire.)  The  learned  are  not 
yet  agreed  as  to  the  most  proper  definition 
of  chemistry.  Boerhaave  seems  to  have 
ranked  it  among  the  arts.  According  to 
Macquer,  it  is  a science,  whose  object  is  to 
discover  the  nature  and  properties  of  ail 
bodies  by  their  analyses  and  combinations. 
Dr.  Black  says,  it  is  a science  which 
teaches,  by  experiments,  the  effects  of  heat 
and  mixture  on  bodies  ; and  Fourcroy  de- 
fines it  a science  which  teaches  the  mutual 
actions  of  all  natural  bodies  on  each  other. 
“ Chemistry,”  says  Jacquiu,  “ is  that 
branch  of  natural  philosophy  which  unfolds 
the  nature  of  all  material  bodies,  deter- 
mines the  number  and  properties  of  their 
component  parts,  and  Tteaches  us  how 
those  parts  are  united,  and  by  what  means 
they  may  be  separated  and  recombined. ” 
Mr.  Heron  defines  it,  a That  science 
which  investigates  and  explains  the  laws 
of  that  attraction  which  takes  place  be- 
tween the  minute  component  particles  of 
natural  bodies.”  The  objects  to  which  the 
attention  of  chemists  is  directed,  compre- 
hend the  whole  of  the  substances  that  com- 
pose the  globe. 

CHEMOSIS.  (From  to  gape  ; 

because  it  gives  the  appearance  of  a gap,  or 
aperture.)  Inflammation  of  the  conjunc- 
tive membrane  of  the  eye,  in  which  the  cel- 
lular structure,  or  white  of  the  eye,  is  dis- 
tended with  a florid  fluid,  and  elevated 
above  the  margin  of  the  transparent  cornea. 
In  CulleiFs  Nosology,  it  is  a variety  of  the 
ophthalmia  membranavum,  or  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  membranes  of  the  eye. 

Chenopodio-morus.  (From  chempo- 
dium  and  the  mulberry  ; so  called  be- 
cause it  is  a sort  of  chenppodium,  with 
leaves  like  a mulberry.)  The  herb  mul- 
berry-blight, or  strawberry-spinach. 

CHEN  O PODIUM.  (From  yr,v,  a goose, 
and  «aras,  a foot ; so  called  from  its  sup- 
posed resemblance  to  a goose’s  foot.)  The 
herb  chenopody,  goose’s  foot.  The  name 
of  a genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin  me  an  sys- 
tem. Class,  Pentandria.  Order,  Digy- 
niai 

Chenopodtom  amsrosioides.  The 
systematic  name  of  the  Mexican  tea-plant. 
See  Botrys  Mexicana . 

Chenopodium  antiielminticuw.  The 
seeds  of  this  plant,  Chenopodhini  o.nthel.min~ 
thum  of  Linnaeus  :—fol'ds  ovaio-obiongis 
deni  at  is,  racemis  aphyllis , though  in  great 
esteem  in  America  for  the  cure  of  wonn-% 
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ave  never  exhibited  in  this  country.  They 
are  powdered  and  made  into  an  electuary, 
with  any  proper  syrup,  or  conserve. 

Chenopodium  Botrys.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  Jerusalem  oak.  See  Botrys 
vulgaris. 

Chenopodium  bonus  heniucus.  The 
systematic  name  of  the  English  mercury. 
See  Bonus  henricus . 

Chenopodium  vulvaria.  The  sys- 
tematic name  for  the  stinking  orach.  See 
Atriplex  feetida. 

Cheras.  (From  xea,  to  pom*  out.) 
The  struma,  or  scrophula. 

Cherefoi.ium.  See  CJuerophyllum . 

Ckermes.  (Arab.)  A small  berry, 
full  of  insects  like  worms  : the  juice  of 
which  was  formerly  made  into  a confection, 
called  confectio  alkermes,  which  has  been 
long  disused.  Also  the  worm  itself. 

Chermes  mineralis.  See  Sulphu- 
retum  antimonii  prcecipitatum. 

Chernibium.  Chernibion.  In  Hippo- 
crates it  signifies  an  urinal. 

Cheronia.  (From  Xeigwv,  the  Centaur.) 
See  Centaur  iron. 

Cherry.  See , Cerasa  nigra  and  Cerasa 
rubra. 

Cherry , bay.  The  Lauro-cerasus. 

Cherry,  laurel.  The  Lauro-cerasus. 

Cherry,  winter.  The  Alkckengi. 

Chekvillum.  See  Cerefolium. 

Chesnut,  horse.  See  Hippocastanum. 

Cheusis.  (From  xtai,  to  pour  out.) 
Liquation.  Infusion. 

Chevastre.  A double-headed  roller, 
applied  by  its  middle  below  the  chin  ; 
then  running  on  each  side,  it  is  crossed  on 
the  top  of  the  head  ; then  passing  to  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  is  there  crossed:  it  then 
passes  under  the  chin,  where  crossing,  it  is 
carried  to  the  top  of  the  head,  &c.  until  it 
is  all  taken  up. 

ChezaNance.  (From  to  go  to 

Stool,  and  avaym,  necessity.)  It  -signifies 
any  thing  that  creates  a necessity  to  go  to 
stool  ; but,  in  P.  ZEgineta,  it  is  the  name 
of  an  ointment,  with  which  the  anus  is  to 
be  rubbed,  lor  promoting  stools. 

Chi*..  (From  Xto?,  an  island  where 
they  were  formerly  propagated.)  A sweet 
fig  of  the  island  of  Ohio,  or  Scio.  Also  an 
earth  from  that  island,  formerly  used  in 
fevers. 

Cuiacus.-'  (From  xse?,  the  island  of 
Scib.)  An  epithet  of  a collyrinm,  whose 
chief  ingredient  was  wine  of  Chios. 

Chi  \ dus.  In  Paracelsus  it  signifies  the 
same  as  ftuunculus. 

Chian  pepper.  See  Capsicum. 

Chian  turpentine.  See  Chio  turpentine. 

Chiasmus.  (From  to  form  like 

the  letter  X,  ehi.)  The  name  of  a bandage, 
whose  shape  is  like  the  Greek  letter  x,  chi. 

Chiastgs.  The  name  of  a crucial 
bandage  in  Gribasius  ; so  called  from  its 
resembling  the  letter  x,  chi. 


Chiastre.  The  name  of  a bandage  for 
the  temporal  artery.  It  is  a double-headed 
roller,  the  middle  of  which  is  applied  to 
the  side  of  the  head,  opposite  to  that  in 
which  the  artery  is  opened,  and,  when 
brought  round  to  the  part  affected,  it  is 
crossed  upon  the  compress  that  is  laid  upon 
the  wound,  and  then,  the  continuation  is 
over  the  coronal  suture,  and  under  the  chin  ; 
then  crossing  on  the  compress,  the  course 
is,  at  the  first,  round  the  head,  &c.  till  the 
whole  roller  is  taken  up. 

Ohibou.  A spurious  species  of  gum- 
elemi,  spoken  of  by  the  faculty  of  Paris, 
but  not  known  in  England. 

Chibur.  Sulphur. 

Chi  china.  Contracted  from  China 
chin*.  See  Cinchona. 

Chichos.  Chiracs.  The  affcctio  bovina, 
or  distemper  of  black  cattle. 

Chicken  pox.  See  Varicella. 

Chickweed.  See  Alsine  media. 

CHILBLAIN.  Pernio.  An  inflammation 
of  the  extreme  parts  of  the  body,  from  the 
application  of  cold  ; attended  wiih  a violent 
itching;  and  soon  forming  a gangrenous 
ulcer. 

Chili,  balsam  de.  Salmon  speaks,  but 
without  any  proof,  of  its  being  brought 
from  Chili.  The  Barbadoes  tar,  in  which 
are  mixed  a few  drops  of  the  oil  of  ani- 
seed, is  usually  sold  for  it. 

Chiliodynamon.  (From  a thou- 
sand, and.fruvttjuj?,  virtue.)  An  epithet  of 
the  herb  Polemonium.  In  Dioscorides, 
this  name  is  given  on  account  of  its  many 
virtues. 

Cmilon.  (xsixav.)  An  inflamed  and 
swelled  lip. 

Chilpelagua.  A variety  of  capsicum-. 

Chilterspin.  A species  of  capsicum. 

Chimethlon.  A chilblain. 

C him i a.  See  C hernia. 

Chimiater.  (From  chernia , chemistry, 
and  tar^og,  a physician.)  A physician  who 
makes  the  science  of  chemistry  subservi- 
ent to  the  purposes  of  medicine. 

Chimolea  lax  a.  Paracelsus  means, 
by  this  word,  the  sublimed  powder  which 
is  separated  from  the  flowers  of  saline  ores. 

CHINA.  (So  named  from  the  country 
of  China,  from  whence  it  was  brought.) 
China  urientalis.  Sankioa.  Guaquara. 
Smilax  aspera  Chinensis.  China  root.  It 
is  obtained  from  the  Smilax  china  of  Lin- 
naeus : — caule  aculeate,  teretiusculo  ; foliis 
inermis , ovato-cordatis , quinque  nerriis. 
It  was  formerly  in  esteem,  as  sarsaparilla 
now  is,  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  disease, 
and  cutaneous  disorders. 

China  chin^e.  A name  given  to  the 
Peruvian  bark,  a native  of  some  parts  in 
China. 

China  occidentalis.  China  spuria 
nodosa.  Smilax  pseudo-China.  Smilax  /a- 
die  a spinosa.  American  or  West-Inbian 
China.  The  root  is  chiefly  brought  f run 
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Jamaica,  in  large  round  pieces,  full  of 
knots.  In  scrophulous  disorders,  it  has 
been  preferred  to  the  oriental  kind.  In 
other  cases  it  is  of  similar  but  inferior  vir- 
tue. 

China  supposita.  Senecio  niadraspct- 
tanus.  Senescio  pseudo-China  of  Linnaeus. 
Bastard  China.  It  grows  in  Malabar.  The 
root  greatly  resembles  the  China  root  in 
appearance  and  qualities. 

Chinchina.  See  Cinchona. 

Chin  china  Carib^a.  See  Cinchona 
Curibcea. 

Chinchina  de  Santa  Fe.  There  are 
several  species  of  bark  sent  from  Santa  Fe  : 
but  neither  their  particular  natures,  nor  the 
trees  which  afford  them,  are  yet  accurately 
determined. 

Chinchina  Jamaicensis.  See  Cin- 
chona Curabcca. 

Chinchina  rubra.  See  Cinchona  ob- 
longifolia. 

Chinchina  de  St.  Lucia.  St.  Lucia  bark 
is  collected  from  tire  Anchonajloribunda  of 
Swartz:— -jloribus  paniculatis  glabr is,  capsu- 
lis  turbinatis  lavibus,  foliis  ellipticis  acumi - 
natis  glabris ; it  has  an  adstringent,  bitter 
taste,  somewhat  like  gentian.  It  is  re- 
commended in  intermittents,  putrid  dysen- 
tery, and  dyspepsia : it  should  always  be 
joined  with  some  aromatic. 

Chincough.  See  Pertussis. 

Chinense.  The  aurantium  sinene,  or 
Chinese  orange. 

Chinese  smilax.  See  China. 

CHIO  TURPENTINE.  Terebinthina 
de  Chio.  Cyprus  turpentine.  Chian  tur- 
pentine. This  substance  is  classed  among 
the  resins.  It  is  procured  by  wounding 
the  bark  of  the  trunk  of  the  Pistachio  iere- 
hinthus  of  Linnaeus.  The  best  Chio  tur- 
pentine is  about  the  consistence  of  honey, 
very  tenacious,  clear,  and  almost  trans- 
parent; of  a wdiite  colour,  inclining  to 
yellow,  and  a fragrant  smell,  moderately 
warm  to  the  taste,  but  free  from  acrimony 
and  bitterness.  Its  medicinal  qualities  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  turpentines.  See 
Turpentine. 

Chioli.  In  Paracelsus  it  is  synonymous 
with  furunculus. 

Ghiques.  A name  for  the  w orms  which 
get  into  the  toes  of  the  negroes,  and  which 
are  destroyed  by  the  oil  which  flows  out  of 
the  cashew  nut  shell. 

CHIRAGRA.  (From  the  hand, 
and  aypa,  a seizure.)  The  gout  iu  the 
joints  of  the  hand.  See  Arthritis. 

Chirones.  (From  ysig,  the  hand.) 
Small  pustules  on  the  hand  and  feet,  in- 
closed in  which  is  a troublesome  worm. 

CHIRONIA.  (From  Chiron , the  Cen- 
taur, its  inventor.)  3.  The  name  of  a ge- 
nus of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
Pentandria.  Order,  Monogynia.  Cen- 
taury. See  Centuurium. 

2.  (From  the  hand.)  An  affection 


of  the  hand,  where  it  is  troubled  with 
chirones. 

Chironium.  (From  Xtgwv,  the  Cen- 
taur, who  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who 
healed  them.)  A malignant  ulcer,  callous 
on  its  edges,  and  difficult  to  cure. 

Ckiron'heca.  (From  ystg,  the  hand, 
and  'riQvpu,  to  put.)  A glove  of  the  scarf- 
skin,  with  the  nails,  which  is  brought  off 
from  the  dead  subject,  after  the  cuticle  is 
loosened  by  putrefaction,  from  the  parts 
under  it. 

CHIRURGIA.  (From  ysie,  the  hand, 
and  f.=yo v,  a w-ork  ; because  surgical  ope- 
rations are  performed  by  the  hand.)  Chi- 
rurgery,  or  surgery. 

Chiton.  (Xmev.)  A coat,  or  membrane. 

Chium.  (From  Xic?,  the  island  where  it 
was  produced.)  An  epithet  of  a wine 
made  at  Scio. 

Chliasma.  (From  yKiaww,  to  make 
warm.)  A warm  fomentation,  called  also 
thermasma. 

Ciilorasma.  (From  x\w£iaw,  to  be- 
come green.)  Chlorosis, 

CHLOROSIS.  (From  green, 

pale  ; from  the  yellow-greenish  look  those 
have  who  are  affected  with  it.)  Febris 
alba.  Febris  amatoria.  Icterus  albus. 
The  green  sickness.  A genus  of  disease  in 
the  class  cachexia , and  order  impetigines  of 
Cullen.  It  is  a disease  which  affect  young 
females  who  labour  under  a suppression  of 
the  menses.  Heaviness,  listlessness  to  mo- 
tion, fatigue  on  the  least  exercise,  palpi- 
tations of  the  heart,  pains  iu  the  back, 
loins,  and  hips,  flatulency  and  acidities  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  a preternatural 
appetite  for  chalk,  lime,  and  various  other 
absorbents,  together  with  many  dyspeptic 
symptoms,  usually  attend  on  this  disease. 
As  it  advances  in  its  progress,  the  face 
becomes  pale,  or  assumes  a yellowish  hue  ; 
the  whole  body  is  flaccid,  and  likewise 
pale  ; the  feet  are  affected  with  oedema- 
tons  swellings  ; the  breathing  is  much  hur- 
ried by  any  vigorous  exertion  of  the  body  ; 
the  pulse  is  quick,  but  small;  and  the  per- 
son is  apt  to  be  affected  with  many  of  the 
symptoms  of  hysteria.  To  procure  a flow 
of  the  menses,  proves  in  some  cases  a 
very  difficult  matter ; and  where  the  dis- 
ease has  been  of  long  standing,  various 
morbid  affections  of  the  viscera  are  often 
brought  on,  which  at  length  prove  fataL 
Dissections  of  those  who  have  died  of  chlo- 
rosis, have  usually  shewn  the  ovaria  to  be 
. in  a scirrhous,  or  dropsical  state.  In  some 
cases,  the  liver,  spleen,  and  mesenteric 
glands,  have  likewise  been  found  in  a dis- 
eased state. 

Chnus.,  (From  xvavCt}> t°  grind,  or  rasp.) 
Chaff  Bran.  Also  fine  wool,  or  lint, 
which  is,  as  it  were,  rasped  from  lint. 

Choke  damp.  The  name  given  by 
miners  to  a noxious  air,  occasionally  found 
in  the  bottom  of  mines  and  pits.  It  is 
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heavier  than  common  air,  therefore  lies 
chiefly  at  the  bottom  of  the  pits  ; it  extin- 
guishes flame,  and  is  noxious  to  animals, 
it  is  probably  carbonic  acid.  See  Carbonic 
acid . 

Choana.  (From  yjco,  to  pour  out.)  It 
is  properly  a funnel,  but  is  used  to  signify 
the  infundibulum  of  the  kidney  and  brain. 

Choanus.  (xcavrt,  a funnel.)  A furnace 
made  like  a funnel,  for  melting  metals. 

CHOCOLATE.  (Dr.  Alston  says  this 
word  is  compounded  of  two  Indian  words, 
chocOj  sound,  and  atie,  water ; because  of 
the  noise  made  in  its  preparation.)  An 
article  of  diet  prepared  from  the  cocoa- 
nut;  highly  nourishing,  particularly  when 
boiled  with  milk  and  eggs.  It  is  frequently 
recommended  as  a restorative  in  cases  of 
emaciation  and  consumption. 

Chgenicis.  The  trepan,  so  called  by 
Galen  and  P.  iEgineta,  from  the 

nave  of  a wheel. 

Ch<erades.  (From  xoiZog>  a swine.) 
Charades.  The  same  as  scrofula. 

Choeradoletiiron.  (From  a 

swine,  and  oXaSgo?,  destruction ; so  named 
from  its  being  dangerous  if  eaten  by  hogs.) 
Hogbane.  A name  in  iEtius  for  the  Xan- 
thium , or  louse-bur. 

Choiras.  (From  a swine ; so 

called  because  hogs  are  diseased  with  it.) 
The  serophula. 

Cholades.  (From  the  bile.)  So 

the  smaller  intestines  are  called,  because 

they  contain  bile. 

Cholago.  The  same  as  cbolas. 
Ciiolagoga.  (From  x^i  bile,  and 
ayu,  to  evacuate.)  Ckolegon.  By  cho- 
lagogues,  the  antients  meant  only  such 
purging  medicines  as  expelled  the  in- 
ternal feces,  which  resembled  the  cystic 
bile  in  their  yellow  colour,  and  other 
properties. 

Cholas.  (From  yo\r\.  the  bile.)  All 
the  cavity  of  the  ilium  is  so  called,  be- 
cause it  contains  the  liver  which  is  the 
strainer  of  the  gall. 

Chole.  (XoxO  The*  bile. 

C HOLED OCHUS  DUCTUS.  (Chole- 
dachas;  from  bile,  and  $cx°<ucti>  to 

receive;  receiving  or  retaining  the  gall.) 
Ductus  communis  choledockus.  The  com- 
mon biliary  duct,  which  conveys  both  cys- 
tic and  hepatic  bile  into  the  intestinmn  duo- 
denum. 

Cholegon.  The  same  as  ciiolagoga. 

CHOLERA.  (From  ;(®x»,  bile,  and 

fta),  to  flow.)  Diarrhcea  cholerica . Felli- 
fiua  passio.  Cholera.  A germs  of  disease 
arranged  by  Cullen  in  the  class  neuroses , 
and  order  spasmi.  It  is  a purging  and  vo- 
miting of  bile,  with  anxiety,  painful  gri- 
ping?, spasms  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and 
those  of  the  thighs.  There  are  two  species 
of  this  genus  : l.  Cholera,  spontanea,  which 
happens.,  in  hot  seasons,  without  any  mani- 
test  cause,  2.  Cholera  accidental is}  which 


occurs  afier  the  use  of  food  that  digests 
slowly,  and  irritates.  In  warm  climates 
it  is  met  with  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  its  occurrence  is  very  frequent ; but 
in  England,  and  other  cold  climates,  it  is 
apt  to  be  most  prevalent  in  the  middle  of 
summer,  particularly  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust ; and  the  violence  of  the  disease  has 
usually  been  observed  to  be  greater  in  pro- 
portion to  the  intenseness  of  the  heat.  It 
usually  comes  on  with  soreness,  pain,  dis- 
tension, and  flatulency  in  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  succeeded  quickly  by  a severe 
and  frequent  vomiting,  and  purging  of  bi- 
lious matter,  heat,  thirst,  a hurried  respi- 
ration, and  frequent  but  weak  and  flutter- 
ing pulse.  When  the  disease  is  not  violent, 
these  symptoms,  after  continuing  for  a day 
or  two,  cease  gradually,  leaving  the  patient 
in  a debilitated  and  exhausted  state  ; but 
where  the  disease  proceeds  with  much  vio- 
lence, there  arises  great  depression  of 
strength,  with  cold  clammy  sweats,  con- 
siderable anxiety,  a hurried  and  short  re- 
spiration, and  hiccups,  with  a sinking,  and 
irregularity  of  the  pulse,  which  quickly 
terminate  in  death ; an  event  that  not  un- 
frequently  happens  within  the  space  of 
24  hours. 

Cholerica.  (From  the  cholera.) 

Medicines  which  relieve  the  cholera.  Also 
a bilious  flux  of  the  bowels,  without  pain 
or  fever. 

Cholicele.  (From  ;£oX7!,  bile,  arid 
jc»x»,  a tumour.)  A swelling  formed  by 
the  bile  morbidly  accumulated  in  the  gall- 
bladder. 

Choloma.  (From  p^aXo?,  lame,  or 
maimed.)  Galen  says  that,  in  Hippocrates, 
it  signifies  any  distortion  of  a limb.  In  a 
particular  seuse,  it  is  taken  for  a halting, 
or  lameness  in  the  leg. 

Chondroglossus.  (From  xovhov>  a car- 
tilage,  and  y\xc-<rti,  the  tongue.)  A muscle 
so  named  from  its  insertion,  which  is  in  the 
basis  or  cartilaginous  part  of  the  tongue. 
See  Hyoglossus. 

CHONDROLOGY.  ( Chondrologia  ; 

from  p^ov^o?,  a cartilage,  and  Xo^o?,  a dis- 
course.) A discourse  or  treatise  on  carti- 
lages. 

Chondro-pharyng.eus.  (From  p^ov^of, 
a cartilage,  and  <pa^vy^  the  upper  part  of 
the  fauces.)  A muscle  so  named  because 
it  rises  in  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the 
tongue,  and  is  inserted  iu  the  pharynx. 

Chondros.  (Xov^o?.)  A food  of  the 
antients,  the  same  as  alica.  Also  any  gru- 
mous  concretion,  and  a cartilage. 

Chondrosyndesmus.  (From  x°'^A^ 
a cartilage,  and  rwhai,  to  tie  together.)  A 
cartilaginous  ligament. 

Chondrus.  See  Chondros. 

Chone.  (Xavn.)  The  infundibulum, 

Chora..  (Xw^a.)  A region.  Galen,  in 
his  book  De  Usu  Partium,  expresses  by 
it  particularly  the  cavities  of  the  eyes ; but. 
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in  others  of  his  writings,  he  intimates  by  it 
any  void  space. 

CHORDA.  A cord.  A tendon.  A 
painful  tension  of  the  penis  in  the  venereal 
disease.  See  Ckordee.  Sometimes  the  in- 
testines are  called  chord®. 

Chorda  magna.  A name  of  the  tcn- 
do  Achillis. 

CHORDA  TYMPANI.  A branch  of 
the  seventh  pair  of  nerves  that  passes 
through  the  tympanum. 

CHORDA:  TENDXNLE.  The  tendi- 
nous  and  cord-like  substances  which  con- 
nect the  cornea;  columnar  of  the  ventricles 
of  the  heart  to  the  auricular  valves. 

CHORDA!  WILLISIX.  The  small  fibres 
which  cross  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater. 
They  are  so  termed,  because  Willis  first 
described  them. 

Cordapsus.  (From  x°F^>  a cord,  and 
afrltt),  to  knit.)  A sort  of  painful  cholic, 
where  the  intestines  appear  to  be  twisted 
into  knots,  like  pieces  of  string. 

CHORDEE.  (Chords.  French.)  A 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  penis,  that 
sometimes  attends  gonorrhoea,  and  is  often 
followed  bv  a haemorrhage. 

CHOREA  SANCTI  VITI.  (Chorea, 
X • from  a chorus,  which  of  old 

accompanied  dancing.  It  is  called  St. 
Vitus’s  dance,  because  some  devotees  of 
St.  Vitus  exercised  themselves  so  long  in 
dancing,  that  their  intellects  were  disor- 
dered, and  could  only  be  restored  by 
dancing  again  at  the  anniversary  of  St.  Vi- 
tus.) St.  Vitus’s  dance.  Convulsive  mo- 
tions of  the  limbs,  as  if  the  person  were 
dancing.  It  is  a genus  of  disease  arranged 
by  Cullen  in  the  class  neuroses , and  order 
spasmi.  These  convulsive  motions,  most 
generally,  are  confined  lo  one  side,  and 
affecting  principally  the  arm  and  leg.  When 
any  motion  is  attempted  to  be  made,  va- 
rious fibres  of  other  muscles  act  which 
ought  not ; and  thus  a contrary  effect  is 
produced  from  what  the  patient  intended. 
It  is  chiefly  incident  to  young  persons  of 
both  sexes,  and  makes  its  attack  from  be- 
tween the  ago  of  ten  and  fifteen,  occurring 
but  seldom  after  that  of  puberty. 

By  some  practitioners  it  has  been  con- 
sidered rather  as  a paralytic  affection  than 
as  a convulsive  disorder,  and  has  been 
thought  to  arise  from  a relaxation  of  the 
muscles,  which,  being  unable  to  perform 
their  functions  in  moving  the  limbs,  shake 
them  irregularly  by  jerks.  Chorea  sancti 
Viti  is  occasioned  by  various  irritations,  as 
teething,  worms,  offensive  smells,  poisons, 
&c.  It  arises  likewise  in  consequence  of 
violent  affections  of  the  mind,  as  horror, 
fear,  and  anger.  In  many  cases  it  is  pro- 
duced by  general  weakness  ; and  in  a few, 
it  takes  place  from  sympathy,  at  seeing 
the  disease  in  others. 

The  fits  are  sometimes  preceded  by  a 
coldness  of  the  feet  and  limbs,  or  a kind 
of  tingling  sensation,  that  ascends  like  cold 


air  up  the  spirt c,  and  there  is  a flatulent  pain 
in  the  left  hypochondriem,  with  obstinate 
costiveness.  At  other  times,  the  accession 
begins  with  yawning,  stretching,  anxiety 
about  the  heart,  palpitations,  nausea,  dif- 
ficulty of  swallowing,  noise  in  the  ears, 
giddiness,  and  pains  in  the  head  and  teeth  ; 
and  then  come  on  the  convulsive  mo- 
tions. 

These  discover  themselves  at  first  bj>-  a 
kind  of  lameness,  or  instability  of  one  of 
the  legs,  which  the  person  draws  after  Aim 
in  an  odd  and  ridiculous  manner  ; nor  can  he 
hold  the  arm  of  the  same  side  still  for  a 
moment;  for  if  he  lays  it  on  his  breast,  or 
any  other  part  of  his  body,  it  is  forced 
quickly  from  thence  by  an  involuntary  mo- 
tion. If  he  is  desirous  of  drinking,  he  uses 
many  singula^  gesticulations  before  he  can 
carry  the  cup  to  his  head,  and  it  is  forced 
in  various  directions,  till  at  length  he  gets 
it  to  his  mouth  ; when  he  pours  the  liquor 
down  his  throat  with  great  haste,  as  if  he 
meant  to  afford  amusement  to  the  by- 
standers. Sometimes  various  attempts  at 
running  and  leaping  take  place,  and  at 
others,  the  head  and  trunk  of  the  body 
are  affected  with  convulsive  motions.  In 
many  instances,  the  mind  is  affected  with 
some  degree  of  fatuity,  and  often  shews 
the  same  causeless  emotions,  such  as  weep- 
ing and  laughing,  which  occur  in  hysteria. 
When  this  disease  arises  in  children,  it 
usually  ceases  before  the  age  of  pu- 
berty ; and  in  adults,  is  often  carried  off 
by  a change  from  the  former  mode  of 
living.  Unless  it  passes  into  some  other 
disease,  such  as  epilepsy,  it  is  never  at- 
tended with  danger. 

CHORION.  (From  xMZ£M>  to  escape; 
because  it  always  escapes  from  the  uterus 
with  the  foetus.)  Shaggy  chorion.  The 
external  membrane  of  the  foetus  in  utero. 

CHOROID  MEMBRANE.  (Mem- 
brana  choroidca ; from  x°?i0V>  the  chorion, 
and  sjS'oj,  resemblance.)  The  second  tunic 
of  the  eye,  lying  immediately  under  the 
sclerotica,  to  which  it  is  connected  by 
vessels.  The  true  knowledge  of  this  mem- 
brane, is  necessary  to  a perfect  idea  of  the 
iris  and  uvea.  The  tunica  choroidea  com- 
mences at  the  optic  nerve,  and  passes  for- 
wards, with  the  sclerotic  coat,  to  the  fee- 
ginning  of  the  cornea  transparens,  where 
it  adheres  very  firmly  to  the  sclerotic  mem- 
brane, by  means  of  a cellular  membrane, 
in  the  form  of  a white  fringe,  called  the 
ciliary  circle.  It  then  recedes  from  the 
sclerotica  and  cornea  and  ciliary  circle, 
directly  downwards  and  inwards,  forming 
a round  disk,  which  is  variously  coloured  ; 
hence  blue,  black  eyes,  &c.  This  co- 
loured portion,  reflected  inwards,  is  termed 
the  iris,  and  its  posterior  surface  is  termed 
uvea.  The  choroid  membrane  is  highly 
vascular,  and  its  external  vessels  -are  dis- 
posed like  stars,  and  termed  vasa  vorticosa. 
The  internal  surfoce  of  this  membrane  is 
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covered  with  a black  pigment,  called  the 
pigment  of  the  choroid  membrane. 

CHOROID  PLEXUS.  Plexus  choroi- 
dea.  A plexus  of  blood-vessels,  situated 
in  the  lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain. 

Choroid  tunic.  See  Choroid  membrane. 

Chris  is.  (From  xz^i  to  anoint.)  Ail 
inunction,  or  anointing  of  any  part. 

Christmas  rose.  See  Helleborus  niger. 

Christum.  (From  yjia>y  to  anoint.) 
An  unguent,  or  ointment  of  any  kind. 

CHROMAS.  A chromate,  or  salt, 
formed  by  the  union  of  earthy,  metallic,  or 
alkaiine  bases*  with  chromic  acid ; as 
chromate  of  lead,  Ac. 

Chromatismus.  (From  pcgw/ualga,  to 
colour.)  The  morbid  discoloration  of  any 
o'  the  secretions,  as  of  the  urine,  or 
blood. 

CHROME.  (From  colour ; be- 

cause its  primary  combinations  impart  its 
colour  to  all  secondary  ones.)  A white 
metal,  inclining  to  a grey,  very  brittle, 
and  crystailizable  at  an  elevated  tempera- 
ture, m feathered  filaments  on  the  surface. 
Its  internal  fracture  presents  in  some  parts 
close  grains,  in  other  parts  needles  crossing 
each  other.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  fos- 
sil, known  by  that  name  in  Siberia. 

Natural  History.  — This  metal,  which 
is  extremely  scarce,  and  exists  only  in 
the  state  of  a metallic  oxid,  was  disco- 
vered by  Vauquelin.  He  found  it  in  an  ore 
called  red-Jead  ore  of  Siberia,  or  chro- 
mate of  lead.  The  colour  of  this  ore  is  red, 
with  a shade  of  yellow  ; when  reduced  to 
powder,  it  is  of  a bright  orange.  Chrome 
lias  likewise  been  found  in  combination 
with  iron,  trlumine,  and  s-ilex,  ( chromate  of 
iron  and  alumine ,)  in  the  department  of 
Var,  in  France.  It  is  met  with  in  irregu- 
lar masses.  Its  colour  is  brown;  it  has 
very  little  metallic  lustre.  Pontier  has 
lately  found  chrome  combined  with  iron, 
(chromate  of  iron,)  in  a quarry  near  Gus- 
sin  in  the  road  to  Cavalaire.  It  sometimes 
forms  large  masses.  The  emerald  of  Peru 
and  spinel  ruby  owe  their  colours  to  this 
metal. 

Properties. — Chrome  is  obtained  in  small 
agglutinated  masses  of  a white  colour, 
inclining  to  yellow*  it  is  very  hard,  ex- 
tremely brittle  and  refractory,  and  crystal- 
lizes into  needles. 

Exposed  to  the  heat  of  a blow-pipe,  it  is 
covered  with  a lilac-coloured  crust,  which 
becomes  green  on  cooling.  Heated  by  the 
same  apparatus  with  borax,  it  does  not 
melt  ; but  a part,  after  being  oxidated,  is 
dissolved  in  this  salt,  and  communicates  to 
it  a very  beautiful  green  colour.  Acids 
have  only  a weak  action  on  this  metal.  The 
nitric  is  the  only  acid  which  produces  any 
remarkable  change,  it  converts  it  into]  an 
oxid.  It  is  capable  of  combining  with 
three  different  portions  of  oxigen,  and 
forming  three  different  oxids.  It  has  not 
yet  been  combined  with  any  combustible 


body.  It  does  not  appear  to  decompose 
water.  It  is  unalterable  by  the  alkalies. 
The  other  properties  of  this  metal  are  not 
yet  ascertained,  neither  are  its  uses  known  * 
perhaps  it  may  afford  beautiful  and  durable 
colours  to  the  painter  or  the  enaineller. 

Method  of  obtaining  Chrome. — Chrome  is 
obtained  from  its  native  combinations,  by 
decomposing  them  by  the  alkaline  carbo- 
nates, precipitating  the  chromic  acid,  and 
heating  it  strongly  in  a crucible. 

The  following  method  is  recommended 
by  Vauquelin.  Seventy-tw  o parts  of  chro- 
mic acid  are  to  be  introduced  into  a 
charcoal  crucible,  placed  within  ano- 
ther of  porcelain,  tilled  with  charcoal 
dust.  The  apparatus  is  then  to  be  put 
into  a furnace,  and  subjected  to  a very 
strong  heat.  Metallic  clnome  will  then  be 
found  in  the  charcoal  crucible.  From 
seventy-two  parts,  Vauquelin  obtained 
fortv-three  of  metal. 

CHROMIC  ACID.  This  is  obtained  by 
decomposing  the  chromat  of  lead  by  pot- 
ash, and  treating  the  chromat  of  potash 
with  nitric  or  muriatic  acid.  It  is  of  an 
orange-red  colour,  and  a pungent  metallic 
taste ; very  soluble  iu  water,  and  crystal- 
lizes by  gentle  evaporation. 

CHRONIC.  (From  time.)  A 

term  applied  to  diseases  which  are  of  long 
continuance,  and  mostly  without  fever. 
It  is  used  in  opposition  to  the  term  acute. 
See  Acute. 

Chrupsia.  (From  colour,  and 

of ict,  sight.)  Visus  coloratus.  A disease 
of  the  eyes,  in  which  the  person  perceives 
objects  of  a different  colour  from  their 
natural. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM.  (From  xfwroc, 
gold,  and  «v9e/u,cj,,: a flower.)  1.  The  name 
of  a genus  of  plants  in  the  Lineman  sys- 
tem. Class,  Syngenesia.  Order,  Polyga- 
mia.  Sun-flower,  or  marigold. 

» 2.  Many  herbs  are  so  called  whose 
flowers  are  of  a bright  yellow  colour. 

C H R Y S A N T H E MUM  LEUCA  N T H EMUM . 

The  systematic  name  of  the  great  ox- eye- 
daisy.  See  Beilis  major. 

CiipvsE.  (From  xtva°s>  g°M*)  The 
name  of  a yellow  plaster. 

Chryselectrum.  (From X2veros>  gold, 
and  »iXs amber.)  Amber,  of  a golden 
yellow  colour. 

Chrysippea.  (From  Chrysippus,  its 
inventor.)  A herb  enumerated  by  Pliny. 

Chrysitis.  (From  y?vcr0^  £ol(*-)  li- 
tharge. The  yellow  foam  of  lead.  Also 
the  herb  yarrow,  from  the  golden  colour  of 
its  flower. 

Chrysobalanus.  (From  xsvcr0^  g°lcJ,. 
and  0aXavo?,  a nut ; so  named  - because  of 
its  colour,  which,  before  it  is  dried,  is 
. yellow.)  The  nutmeg. 

Chrysocolla.  (From  xgwro?,  g°ld> antl 
xoXXjj,  cement.)  Gold  solder.  Borax. 

Chrysocoma.  (From  xtverog>  »old»  a“d 
hair;  so  called  from  its  goldep,  hair- 
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like  appearance.)  The  lierb  milfoil,  er 
yarrow. 

Chrysogonia.  (From  y^uerog,  gold? 
and  ymy.su,  to  become.)  The  tincture  of 
gold. 

Chrysolachanon.  (From  yeya-ag,  gold, 
and  Xaywov,  the  olus;  so  named  from  its 
having  a yellow  leaf,  and  a flower  like  the 
©ins.)  The  herb  orach,  or  atriplex. 

CHR  V SOS  PLENIUM.  (From  y?v<rog, 
gold,  and  currrXsviov.  spleen  wort.)  The  name 
of  a genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnman  sys- 
tem. Class,  Decandria.  Order,  Digynia. 
Golden  saxifrage. 

Chrysulcus.  (From  ygoc-og,  g°Fl,  and 
sAxa>,  to  take  away.)  The  aqua  regia  is  so 
called,  as  having  the  property  to  dissolve 
gold. 

Chylaria.  (From  yvXog,  chyle.)  A 
discharge  of  a whitish  mucous  urine,  of  the 
colour  and  consistence  of  chyle. 

CHYLE.  (XvXog.  C'hy.us.)  The  milk- 
like liquor  observed  some  hours  after  eating, 
in  the  lacteal  vessels  of  the  mesentery,  and 
in  the  thoracic  duct.  It  is  separated  by 
digestion  from  the  chyme,  and  is  that  fluid 
substance  from  which  the  blood  is  formed. 

The  chyle  is  absorbed  by  the  mouths  of 
the  lacteal  vessels,  which  are  in  the  great- 
est number  in  the  jejunum  and  ilium, 
whilst  the  flex  of  the  chyme,  with  the  bile, 
are  propelled  into  the  large  intestines.  The 
chyle  of  the  human  body  smells  like  milk  ; 
has  a sweetish  taste,  a white  colour,  and  a 
consistence  thirmer  than  blood  and  milk. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  lighter  than  that  of 
the  blood,  and  hence  it  is  that  chyle  is  oc- 
casionally seen  swimming  on  the  blood,  if 
a vein  be  opened  some  hours  after  eating. 
The  quality  of  the  chyle  is  similar  to  that 
of  milk ; for,  like  it,  it  coagulates  and  as- 
cesces  ; but  sometimes  its  nature  is  altered 
frqm  bad  digested  food  or  medicines  : thus 
the  chyle  becomes  blue,  from  eating  indi- 
go ; yeliow,  from  the  yolk  of  eggs,  &c. 
The  quantity  of  chyle  depends  upon  that 
pf  the  ingesta,'  and  their  greater  or  less 
nourishing  power : from  five  or  six  pounds 
of  food,  very  little  more  than  two  pounds 
of  chyle  are  elaborated. 

The  constituent  principles  of  chyle,  are, 
3.  Water , which  forms  its  greatest  part. 
2.  Oily  cream,  which  chemistry  teaches  to 
be  hydrogen  and  carbon.  3.  Cheese,  which, 
by  the  vis  vitalis,  is  formed  by  the  carbon 
and  azot  of  the  ingested  food.  4.  Earth , 
which  is  obtained  from  lacteal  calculi,  that 
are  occasionally  found  in  the  receptaculum 
chyli  and  lact.eals.  5.  Animal  lymph,  which 
is,  mixed  with  the  gastric  and  enteric  juices. 

The  nutritive  principles  of  vegetables, 
are  starch;  an  albuminous  principle,  oil, 
vegetable  gluten,  and  sugar.  The  initia- 
tive principles  of  animal  substances,  are 
oil,  jelly,  and  animal  gluten ; aud  henee 
the  reason  why  the  chyle,  separated  from 
vegetables,  is  of  the  same  nature  with  that 
prepared  frqm  animal  ingesta,  that  the 


principles  of  both  are  dissolved  into  their 
element*,  which  are  the  same  in  animal  and 
vegetable  foods:  thus  the  cream  of  the 
chyle  is  formed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  ; 
and  the  cheese  of  the  chyle,  from  the  car- 
bon and  azot  of  both  animal  and  vegetable 
substances. 

The  chyle  is  mixed  with  the  albuminous 
and  gelatinous  lymph  in  the  thoracic  duct, 
which  receives  them  from  tiie  lymphatics. 

The  uses  of  the  chyle  are,  1.  To  supply 
the  matter  from  which  the  blood  and  other 
fluids  of  our  body  are  prepared  ; from  which 
fluids  the  solid  parts  are  formed.  2.  Bv 
its  asccscent  nature,  it  somewhat  retrains 
the  putrescent  tendency  of  the  blood: 
hence  the  dreadful  putridity  of  the  humours 
from  starving ; and  thus  milk  is  an  excellent 
remedy  against  scurvy.  3.  By  its  very 
copious  aqueous  latex,  it  prevents  the 
thickening  of  the  fluids,  and  thus  renders 
them  fit  for  the  various  secretions.  4.  The 
chyle  secreted  in  the  breasts  of  puerperal 
women,  under  the  name  of  milk,  forms  the 
most  excellent  nutriment  of  all  aliments 
for  new-born  infants. 

CHYL1FICATION.  (From  chains,  and 
jio,  to  become.)  Chylif  actio.  The  process, 
carried  on  in  the  small  intestines,  and 
principally  in  the  duodenum,  by  which  the 
chyle  is  separated  from  the  chyme. 

Chylisma,  (From  yyXog,  juice.)  An 
expressed  juice. 

CHYLOPOETIC.  ( Chylopoeticus ; from 
yvXog,  chyle,  and  muw,  to  make.)  Chyle? 
poietic.  Any  thing  connected  with  the  for- 
mation of  chyle  ; thus  chylopoetic  viscera, 
chylopoetic  vessels,  &c. 

Chylosis.  (From  yvXi^co,  to  express 
the  juioe  from  any  thing.)  Cbylification, 
or  the  changing  the  food  into  chyle. 

Chylostagma.  (From  yv\o ?,  juice, 
and  to  distil.)  The  distillation  or 

expression  of  anyjuice,  or  humid  part  from 
its  dry  one. 

Chylostagma  di  sphoreticum  min- 
derer-i.  A distillation  of  Venice  treacle 
and  mithridate. 

CHYME.  ( Chymus ; Crom  yupiog,  which 
signifies  humour  or  juice.)  The  ingested 
mass  of  food,  that  passes  from  the  stomach 
into  the  duodenum,  and  from  which  the 
chyle  is  prepared  in  the  small  intestines 
by  the  admixture  of  the  bile,  &c. 

Chymia.  Chemistry. 

CiIymiater.  A chemical  physician. 
See  Chimiater. 

Chymiatrja.  (From  chemistry, 

and  ia.ou.M  to  heal.)  The  ' art  of  curing 
diseases  by  the  application  of  chemistry 
to  the  uses  of  medicine. 

Chymosis.  See  Chemosis. 

Chynlen  RAyrx.  A cylindrical  roof, 
of  the  thickness  of  a goose-quill,  brough  t 
from  China.  It  has  a bitterish  taste,  and 
imparts  a yellow  tinge  to  the  saliva.  The 
Chinese  hold  it  in  great  estimation  as  a 
stomachic,  infused  in  wine. 
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Chysis.  (From  ;£>w,  to  pour  out.)  Fu- 
sion, or  the  reduction  of  solid  bodies  into 
fluid  by  heat. 

Chytlon.  (From  to  pour  out.)  An 
anointing  with  oi^and  water. 

Cibalis  fistula.  An  obsolete  term 
for  the  oesophagus. 

Cibatio.  (From  cibus,  food.)  In  chemis- 
try it  means  incorporation : also  the  taking 
of  food. 

Ciblr.  An  obsolete  term  for  sulphur. 
CICATRISANTIA.  ( Cicatrisantia , sc. 
remedia;  from  cicairico,  to  skin  over.) 
Such  applications  as  dispose  wounds  and 
ulcers  to  dry  up  and  heal,  and  to  be  covered 
with  a skin. 

CICATRIX.  (From  ci'catrico , to  heal 
up  or  skin  over.)  A seam  or  scar  upon  the 
skin  after  the  healing  of  a sore  or  nicer. 

CICER.  (A  plant  so  called.  The  Cice- 
rones  had  their  name  from  this  pulse,  as 
the  Pisones  had  from  the  pisum  or  pea, 
and  the  Lentuli  from  the  lens  or  lentil.) 

1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linna  an  system.  Ciass,  Diaddphia.  Or- 
der, Dccandria.  The  vetch. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  com- 
mon cich  or  ciches.  Ercbinthus.  Ciccr 
arietinum  of  Linnaeus  : — -j'oliis  si  rratis.  The 
seeds  have  been  employed  medicinally,  but 
are.  now  fallen  into  disuse.  In  som^  places 
they  arc  toasted,  and  used  as  coffee;  and 
in  others,  ground  into  a flour  for  bread. 
The  colour  of  the  arylius  of  the  seed  is 
sometimes  white,  red,  or  black:  hence 
the  distinction  into  cicer  album,  rubrum, 
and  nigrum. 

Cicer  arietinum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  cicer  plant. 

Cicera.  (From  ciccr , the  vetch.)  A 
small  pill  of  the  size  of  a vetch. 

Cicera  taiitari.  Small  pills  composed 
of  turpentine  and  cream  of  tartar,  of  the 
size  of  a vetch. 

CICHORIUM.  (Originally,  according 
to  Pliny,  an  Egyptian  name,  and  adopted 
"by  'the  Greeks,  It  is  written  sometimes 
: whence  Hoi’ace  has — cichoreec , 
levesque  mulvce : sometimes  Ki^ogiov,  or  Ki- 
Xupov.  It  is  supposed  to  have  this  name, 
to  2ha  r cov  ju£iv,from  its  creeping 

through  the  fields. — Others  derive  it  from 
invenio;  on  account  of  its  being  so 
readily  found,  or  so  common.)  Succory. 

1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Lin  rise  an  system.  Class,  Syngenesia . Order, 
Poly°amia  aquaiis. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia]  name  of  the  wild 
eichory.  This  plant,  called  Cichorenm, 
Cichorium  sylvestre  vd  officinarum,  is  the 
Cichorium  intybus  of  Linnaeus : — Jioribus 
g (.minis,  sessilibus ; foliis  runcinatis. 

It  belongs  to  the  same  family  with  the 
garden  endive,  and  by  some  botanists  has 
been  supposed  to  be  the  same  plant  in  its 
uncultivated  state;  but  the  endive  com- 
monly used  as  sallad  is  an  annual,  or  at 
most  a biennial  plant,  and  its  parent  is  now 


knows  to  be  the  cichorium  cndicia.  Wild 
succory  or  eichory,  abounds  with  a milky 
juice,  of  a penetrating  bitterish  taste,  and  of 
no  remarkable  smell  or  particular  flavour : 
the  loots  are  more  bitter  than  the  leaves  or 
stalks,  and  these  much  more  so  than  the 
flowers.  By  culture  in  gardens  and  by 
blanching,  it  loses  its  bitterness,  and  may 
be  eaten  early  in  the  spring  in  sallads.  The 
roots,  if  gathered  before  the  stem  shoots 
up,  are  also  eatable,  and  when  dried  may 
be  made  into  bread.  The  roots  and  leaves 
of  this  plant  are  stated  by  Lewis  to  be 
very  useful  aperients,  acting  mildly  and 
without  irritation,  tending  rather  to  abate 
than  to  increase  heat,  and  which  may  there- 
fore be  given  with  safety  in  hectic  and 
inflammatory  cases.  Taken  freely,  they 
keep  the  belly  open,  or  produce  a gentle 
diarrhea ; and  when  thus  continued  for 
some  time,  they  have  often  proved  salutary 
in  the  beginning  obstructions  of  the  viscera, 
in  jaundices,  cachexies,  hypochondriacal 
and  other  chronical  disorders.  A decoction 
of  this  herb,  with  others  of  the  like  kind,  in 
whey,  and  rendered  purgative  by  a suitable 
addition  of  polychrest  salt,  w-as  found  an 
useful  remedy  in  cases  of  biliary  calculi, 
and  promises  advantage  in  many  complaints 
requiring  what  have  been  termed  attenu- 
ants  and  resolvents. . The  virtues  of  suc- 
cory, like  those  of  dandelion,  reside  in  its 
milky  juice  ; and  we  are  warranted,  says 
Dr.  Wood  ville,  in  asserting  that  the  express- 
ed juice  of  both  these  plants,  taken  in  large 
doses  frequently  repeated,  has  been  found 
an  efficacious  remedy  in  phthisis  pulmo- 
nalis,  as  well  as  the  various  other  remedies 
above  mentioned.  The  milky  juice  may  be 
extracted  by  boiling  in  water,  or  by  pressure. 
The  wiki  and  the  garden  sorts  are  used  in- 
differently. If  the  root  is  cut  into  small  pie- 
ces, dried,  and  roasted,  it  resembles  coffee, 
and  is  sometimes  a good  substitute  for  it. 

Cichorium*  endivia.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  endive.  See  Endivia. 

Cichorium  intybus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  wild  eichory.  See  Cichorium . 

Cichory.  See  Cichorium. 

Cichory , wild.  See  Cichorium. 

Cicindela.  (A  dim.  of  candela  : i.  e.a 
little  candle ; so  called  from  its  light.)  The 
glow-worm.  Some  think  them  anodyne, 
others  lithontriptic,  though,  as  the  editor 
of  Motherby’s  Dictionary  justly  observes, 
probably  neither. 

Cicjnum  oleum.  (From  juju,  the  rici- 
nus.)  An  oil,  obtained  by  boiling  the 
bruised  seeds  of  the  Jatropha  curcas  of 
Linmeus.  It  is  somewhat  similar  in  its 
properties  to  castor  oil.  See  Ricinus. 

Cicla.  A name  for  the  beta  alba. 

CICUTA.  ( Quasi  ccecuta,  blind;  be- 
cause it  destroys  the  sight  of  those  who 
use  it.  Cicuta  signifies  the  internode,  or 
space  between  two  joints  of  a reed : the 
hollow  stem  of  any  plant  which  the  shep- 
herds used  for  making  their  rural  pipes. 
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Est  miki  dlsparibus  septcm  conjunda  ciciitis 
fistula . — Virgil.)  Hemlock. 

1.  The  name  of  a germs  of  plants  in  the 
Linnsean  system.  Class,  Pentandrio . Or- 
der, Digijnia. 

2.  The  name,  in  most  pharmacopoeias,  of 
the  common  hemlock,  or  Conium  macula- 
turn  of  Linnafcus  : — sembiibus  striatis.  It 
is  called  by  some  eamaran ; by  others 
abiotos  ; and  according  to  Erotian,  cambdon 
is  an  old  Sicilian  word  for  cicuta.  Cicuta 
major  fcetida.  Coniuvvoi  the  Just  London 
pharmacopoeia. 

Hemlock  is  found  in  every  part  of  Eng- 
land, and  is  distinguished  from  those  plants 
which  bear  some  resemblance  to  it,  by  the 
spotted  stem.  It  is  generally  believed  to 
be  a very  active  poison.  In  a very  mode- 
rate dose  it  is  apt  to  occasion  sickness  and 
vertigo ; in  a larger  quantity  it  produces 
anxiety,  eardialgia,  vomiting,  convulsions, 
coma,  and  death.  Baron  Stoerk  was  the 
first  who  brought  hemlock  into  repute  as  a 
medicine  of  extraordinary  efficacy : and 
although  we  have  not  in  this  country  any 
direct  facts,  like  those  mentioned  by 
Stoerk,  proving  that  inveterate  scirrhuses, 
cancers,  ulcers,  and  many  other  diseases 
hitherto  deemed  irremediable,  were  com- 
pletely cured  by  the  cicuta ; we  have  how- 
ever the  testimonies  of  several  eminent 
physicians,  shewing  that  some  complaints 
which  had  resisted  other  powerful  remedies, 
yielded  to  hemlock ; and  that  even  some 
disorders,  which  if  not  really  cancerous, 
were  at  least  suspected  to  be  of  that 
tendency,  were  greatly  benefited  by  this 
remedy.  In  chronic  rheumatisms,  some 
glandular  swellings,  and  in  various  fixed 
and  periodical  pains,  the  cicuta  is  now  very 
generally  employed  ; and  from  daily  ex* 
perience,  it  appears  in  such  cases  to  be  a 
very  efficacious  remedy.  It  has  also  been 
of  singular  use  in.  the  hooping-cough.  Nor  is 
it  less  efficacious  when  applied  externally  ; 
a poultice  made  of  oatmeal  and  the  ex- 
pressed juice,  or  a decoction  of  the  ex- 
tract, when  the  former  cannot  be  obtained, 
allays  the  most  excruciating  torturous 
pains  of  a cancer,  and  thus  gives  rest  to 
the  distracted  patient. 

The  proper  method  of  administering 
conium  internally,  is  to  begin  with  a few 
grains  of  the  powder  or  inspissated  juice, 
and  gradually  to  increase  the  dose  until  a 
giddiness  affects  the  head,  a motion  is  felt 
in  the  eyes  as  if  pressed  outwards,  with  a 
slight  sickness  and  trembling  agitation  of 
the  body.  One  or  more  of  these  symptoms 
are  the  evidence  of  a full  dose,  which 
should  be  continued  until  they  have  ceased, 
and  then  after  a few  days  the  dose  may  be 
increased ; for  little  advantage  can  be  ex- 
pected but  by  a continuance  of  the  greatest 
quantity  the  patient  can  bear.  In  some 
constitutions  even  smalldoses  greatly  offend, 
occasioning  spasms,  heat  and  thirst;  in 


such  instances  it  will  bo  of  no  service.  As 
the  powder  of  the  dried  leaves  has  been 
thought  to  act,  and  may  be  depended  upon 
with  more  certainty  then  the  extract,  the 
following  direction  should  be  observed  in 
the  preparation : gather  the  plant  about 
the  end  of  June,  when  it  is  in  flower ; pick 
off  the  little  leaves,  and  throw  away  the 
leafstalks  : dry  the  small  selected  leaves 
in  a hot  sun,  or  in  a tin  or  pewter  dish  be- 
fore the  fire.  Preserve  them  in  bags  made 
of  strong  brown  paper,  or  powder  them 
and  keep  the  powder  in  glass  phials  where 
the  light  is  excluded;  for  light  dissipates 
the  beautiful  green  colour  very  soon,  and 
thus  the  medicine  loses  its  appearance,  if 
not  its  efficacy:  this  mode  is  recommended 
by  Dr.  Withering.  The  extract  should  also 
be  made  of  the  plant  gathered  at  this 
period.  From  10  to  20  grains  of  the  pow- 
der may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a dav. 

CICUTA  AQUATIC  A . Cicutaria  ‘ viro - 
sa.  Siam  majus  alterum  mgustifolium . Siam 
erucce  folio.  Long-leaved  water  hemlock 
and  cowbane.  This  plant,  Cicuta  virosa 
of  Linnaeus : — umbdlis  opposltifoliis  ; pe- 
tiolis  mar g mat  is  obtusis , is  seldom  employed 
medicinally  in  the  present  day.  It  is  an 
active  poison,  and  often  eaten  by  mistake 
for  the  wild  smallage,  the  Apium  gravedlens 
of  Linnaeus  ; when  it  produces  tremors, 
vertigo,  a violent  burning  at  the  stomach, 
epilepsy,  convulsions,  spasms  of  the  jaw, 
a flowing  of  blood  from  the  ears,  tume- 
faction of  the  abdomen,  and  death. 

Cicuta  v irosa.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  water  hemlock.  See  Cicuta  aqua- 
tica. 

Cicutaria.  ( Cicutaria ; from  cicuta9 
hemlock.)  Bastard  hemlock.  This  plant, 
ChcerophyUum  sylvestre  of  Linnaeus cattle 
lari  striato ; geniculis  tumidiusculis , is 
often  mistaken  for  the  true  hemlock.  It 
may  with  great  propriety  be  banished  from 
the  list  of  officinals,  as  it  possesses  no  re- 
markable property.  See  ChcerophyUum. 

Cicutaria  aquatica.  A name  for  the 
pheilandrium  aquatieum. 

Cicutaria  virosa.  See  Cicuta  aqua - 
tick. 

Cidonium.  See  Cydonium. 

Cl  LI  AR  LXGAMEN  T.  (From  died,  to 
move  about.)  Ligamentum  ciliare . The 
circular  portion  that  divides  the  choroid 
membrane  from  the  iris,  and  which  adheres 
to  the  sclerotic  membrane.  It  appears 
like  a white  circular  ring.  See  Choroid 
membrane. 

Ciliare  ligamentum.  See  Choroid 
membrane. 

Ciliaris  musculus.  That  part  of  the 
musculus  orbicularis  palpebrarum  which 
lies  nearest  the  cilia,  considered  by  Riolan 
as  a distant  muscle. 

CILIUM.  (From  cileo,  to  move  about.) 
The  hair  on  the  eyelid  or  eyelash. 

Ciliary  processes.  The  white  folds 
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*t  the  margin  of  the  uvea  in  the  eve, 
eovered  with  a black  matter,  which  pro- 
ceed from  the  uvea  to  the  crystalline  len3, 
upon  which  they  lie. 

Cillo.  (From  cilium , the  ejrelid.)  One 
who  is  affected  with  a spasm  or  trembling 
of  the  eyelids. 

Cillosis.  (From  cilium,  the  eyelid.)  A 
spasmodic  trembling  of  the  eyelids. 

Cimex.  (From  xe >,««(,  to  inhabit ; so 
called  because  they  infect,  houses.)  The 
wall-louse  or  bug.  Cimex  domesticus . Six 
or  seven  arc  given  inwardly  to  cure  the 
ague,  just  before  the  fits  come  on,  and 
have  the  same  effect  with  every  thing 
nauseous  and  disgusting. 

ClMOLlA  ALBA.  (From  K Cimo- 
lus,  an  island  in  the  Cretan  sea,  where  it  is 
procured.)  Tobacco-pipe  clay.  Its  virtues 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  bolar  earths  ; 
but  it  is  never  administered  medicinally. 

Cimolia  purpurescens.  Fullers-earth. 
A bolar  earth,  of  a greyish  brown  colour. 

Cin  a ci  sje.  See  China  china. 

Cin/e  semen.  See  Saiitonicum . 

CIN  All  A.  (From  xmw,  to  move;  quasi 
morel  ad  venerem  vel  urinum.)  Artichoke. 

1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Liunaean  system.  Class,  Syngenesta.  Order, 
Polygamia  aqualis. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  for  the 
common  artichoke.  A Icocalum.  Arti.co- 
calus.  Artischocas  lavis.  Cost  us  nigra. 
Carduus  sutivus  non  spiiwsus.  C inara  hor- 
tensig.  Scolymus  sativus.  Carduus  domes - 
ticus  capite  rnajore.  Carduus  altilis.  The 
species  thus  called,  and  which  is  used  in 
medicine,  is  the  Cinara  scolymus  of  Lin- 
insus : — foliis  subspinosis  pinnatis  indivisis- 
que,  calycinis  squamis  ovatis.  A native  of 
the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  but  culti- 
vated here  for  culinary  purposes.  The 
leaves  are  bitter,  and  afford,  by  expression, 
a considerable  quantity  of  juice,  which, 
when  strained,  and  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  white  wine,  has  been  given 
successfully  in  dropsies,  in  the  dose  of  3 
or  4 table-spoonfuls  every  night  and  morn- 
ing, but  it  is  very  uncertain  in  its  operation. 

CINCHONA.  (Geolfroy  states  that 
the  use  of  this  bark  was  first,  learned  from 
the  following  circumstance: — Some  cin- 
chona trees  being  thrown  by  the  winds  into 
a pool  of  water,  lay  there  till  the  water 
became  so  bitter,  that  every  body  refused 
to  drink  it.  However  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring inhabitants  being  seized  with  a 
violent  paroxysm  of  fever,  and  finding  no 
other  water  to  quench  his  thirst,  was  forced 
to  drink  of  this,  by  which  be  was  perfectly 
cured.  Fie  afterwards  related  the  circum- 
stance to  others,  and  prevailed  upon  some 
of  his  friends,  who  were  ill  of  fevers,  to 
make  use  of  the  same  remedy,  with  whom 
it  proved  equally  successful.  The  use  of 
this  excellent  remedy,  however,  was  very 
little  known  till  about  the  year  l63£i?Avhen 


* signal  cure  having  been  performed  by  it 
on  the  Spanish  viceroy’s  lady,  the  Countesa 
del  Cinchon,  at  Lima,  and  it  came  into  gene- 
ral use,  and  hence  it  was  distinguished  by  the 
appellation  of  cortex  cinchona , and  pulvis 
coniitessa,  or  the  Countess’s  powder.  On  the 
recovery  of  the  Countess,  she  distributed 
a large  quantity  of  the  bark  to  the  Jesuits* 
in  whose  hands  it  acquired  still  greater 
reputation,  and  by  them  it  was  first  in- 
troduced into  Europe,  and  thence  called 
cortex , or  pulvis  jcsuiticus,  pulvis  patrium  ; 
and  also  Cardinal  del  Lugo’s  powder,  be- 
cause that  charitable  prelate  bought  a large 
quantity  of  it  at  a great  expence,  for  the 
use  of  the  religious  poor  at  Rome.)  Cor - 
tex  china , china  or  chinchina  ; kina  kina, 
or  kin  kina ; and  quina  quina , or  quin- 
quina. 

1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Liunaean  system.  Class,  Pentandria.  Or- 
der, Monvgynia.  Cinchona,  or  Peruvian 
bark  tree. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  several 
kinds  of  barks : the  trees  affording  which, 
grow  wild  in  the  hilly  parts  of  Peru ; the 
bark  is  stripped  from  the  branches,  trunk 
and  root,  and  dried.  Three  kinds  of  it  are 
now  in  use. 

Cortex  cinchonas  cordifoli.*. 

The  plant  which  affords  this  species  is  the 
Cinchona  cordifolia  of  Zea : the  Cinchona 
officinalis  of  Linnaeus:  the  Cinchona  macro- 
car pa  of  Willdenow.  Heart-leaved  cin- 
chona. 

The  bark  of  this  tree  is  called  yellow  bark , 
because  it  approaches  more  to  that  colour 
than  either  of  the  others  do,  is  in  flat  pieces, 
not  convoluted  like  the  pale,  nor  dark- 
colouredlike  the  red  ; externally  smooth,  in- 
ternally of  a light  cinnamon  colour,  friable 
and  fibrous  ; has  no  peculiar  odour  different 
from  the  others,  but  a taste  incomparably 
more  bitter,  with  some  degree  of  astrin- 
gency. 

Cortex  cinchona  LANciFOLiiE. 

This  species  is  obtained  from  the.  Cin- 
chona lancifolia  of  Zea.  Lanee-lcaved 
cinchona.  This  is  the  Quilled  bark , which 
comes  in  small  quilled  twigs,  breaking 
close  and  smooth,  friable  between  the 
teeth,  covered  with  a rough  coat  of  a 
brownish  colour,  internally  smooth  and  of 
a light  brown  ; its  taste  is  bitter  and  slightly 
astringent ; flavour  slightly  aromatic,  with 
some  degree  of  mustiuess. 

Cortex  cinchona  oblongifolijf. 

This  kind  is  procured  from  the  Cinchona 
oblmgifolia  of  Zea.  Oblong-leaved  cin- 
chona. This  bark  is  the  red  bark:  it  is  in 
large  thick  pieces,  externally  covered  with 
a brown  rugged  coat,  internally  more 
smooth  and  compact,  but  fibrous;  of  a 
dark -red  colour  ; taste  and  smell  similar  to 
that  of  the  cinchona  lancifolia  cortex , but 
the  taste  rather  stronger. 

From  the  general  analysts  of  baijk.  i.t 
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appears  to  consist,  besides  the  woody  mat- 
ter which  composes  the  greater  part  of  it, 
of  gum,  resin,  gallic  acid,  of  very  small 
portions  of  tannin  and  essential  oil,  and  of 
several  salts,  having  principally  lime  for 
their  basis.  Sequin  also  supposed  the  ex- 
istence of  gelatin  in  it,  but  without  suffi- 
cient proof.  Cold  water  infused  on  pale 
bark  for  some  hours,  acquires  a bitter  taste, 
with  some  share  of  its  odour  ; when  assisted 
by  a moderate  heat,  the  water  takes  up 
more  of  the  active  matter ; by  decoction, 
a fluid,  deep-coloured,  of  a bitter  styptic 
taste,  is  obtained,  which,  when  cold,  depo- 
sits a precipitate  of  resinous  matter  and 
gallic  acid.  By  long  decoction,  the  virtues 
of  the  bark  are  nearly  destroyed,  owing 
to  the  oxygenation  of  its  active  matter. 
Magnesia  enables  water  to  dissolve  a larger 
portion  of  the  principles  of  bark,  as  dees 
lime,  though  in  an  inferior  degree.  Alkohol 
is  the  most  powerful  solvent  of  its  active 
matter.  Brandy  and  other  spirits  and 
wines  afford  also  strong  solutions,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  alkohol  they 
contain.  A saturated  solution  of  ammonia 
is  also  a powerful  solvent ; vinegar  is  less 
so  even  than  water.  By  distillation,  water 
is  slightly  impregnated  with  the  flavour  of 
bark ; it  is  doubtful  whether  any  essential 
oil  can  be  obtained. 

The  action  of  menstrua  on  the  red  bark 
is  nearly  the  same,  the  solutions  only  being 
considerably  stronger,  or  containing  a larger 
quantity  of  resinous  matter  and  of  the 
astringent  principle. 

The  analysis  of  the  yellow  bark,  shows 
that  its  active  principles  are  more  con- 
centrated than  in  either  of  the  others,  af- 
fording to  water,  alkohol,  &c.  tinctures 
much  stronger  both  in  bitterness,  and  as- 
tringeucy,  especially  in  the  former  prin- 
ciple. 

From  the  general  analysis  of  these  barks, 
it  appears  that  they  consist  of  nearly  the 
same  proximate  principles,  which  vary  in 
their  proportions;  the  most  active  com- 
ponent parts  are  the  resin,  extractive  mat- 
ter and  the  gallic  acid,  and  these  in  com- 
bination probably  constitute  the  tonic 
quality  of  bark.  In  the  best  pale  bark  this 
active  matter  amounts  to  about  one-eighth. 

The  red  bark  has  been  considered  as 
superior  to  the  pale,  the  yellow  is  repre- 
sented, apparently  with  justice,  as  being 
more  active  than  either  of  the  others. 

The  effects  of  Peruvian  bark,  are  those 
of  a powerful  and  permanent  tonic,  so 
slow  in  its  operation,  that  its  stimulating 
property  is  scarcely  perceptible  by  any 
alteration  in  the  state  of  the  pulse,  or 
of  the  temperature  of  the  body.  In  a 
large  dose,  it  occasions  nausea  and 
bead-ache  ; in  some  habits  it  operates  as  a 
laxative  ; in  others  it  occasions  costiveness. 
It  is  one  of  those  medicines,  the  efficacy 
of  which,  in  removing  disease,  is  much 


greater  than  could  be  expected,  a priori , 
from  its  effects  on  the  system  in  a healthy 
state. 

Intermittent  fever  is  the  disease,  for  the 
cure  of  which  bark  was  introduced  into 
practice,  and  there  is  still  no  remedy 
which  equals  it  in  power. 

The  disputes  respecting  the  mode  of 
adniinistring  it  are  now  settled.  It  is 
given  as  early  as  possible,  with  perhaps 
the  previous  exhibition  of  an  emetic  to 
evacuate  the  stomach  ; it  is  repeated  in 
the  dose  of  one  scruple  or  half  a drachm 
every  second  or  third  hour,  during  the  in- 
terval of  the  paroxysm  ; and  it  may  even 
be  given  during  the  hot  fit,  but  it  is  then 
more  apt  to  excite  nausea. 

In  remittent  fever  it  is  given  with  equal 
freedom,  even  though  the  remission  of  the 
fever  may  be  obscure. 

In  some  forms  of  continued  fever  which 
are  connected  with  debility,  as  in  typhus, 
cynanclie  maligna,  confluent  smail-pox, 
& c.  it  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  remedies.  It  may  be  prejudi- 
cial, however,  in  those  diseases  where  the 
brain,  or  its  membranes  are  inflamed,  or 
where  there  is  much  irritation,  marked  by 
subsultus  tendinum,  and  convulsive  motions 
of  the  extremities ; and  in  pure  typhus  it 
appears  to  be  less  useful  in  the  beginning 
of  the  disease  than  in  the  convalescent 
stage. 

Even  in  fevers  of  an  opposite  type,  where 
there  are  marks  of  inflammatory  action, 
particularly  in  acute  rheumatism,  bark  has 
been  found  useful  after  blood-letting.  In 
erysipelas,  in  gangrene,  in  extensive  sup- 
puration and  venereal  ulceration,  the  free 
use  of  bark  is  of  the  greatest  advantage. 

In  the  various  forms  of  passive  hasmor- 
rhagy,  in  many  other  diseases  of  chronic 
debility,  dyspepsia,  hypochondriasis,  pa- 
ralysis, rickets,  scrophula,  dropsy,  and  in 
a variety  of  spasmodic  affections;'  epilepsy, 
chorea,  and  hysteria,  it  is  administered  us 
a powerful  and  permanent  tonic,  either 
alone,  or  combined  with  other  remedies 
suited  to  the  particular  ease. 

Its  usual  dose  is  half  a drachm.  The 
only  inconvenience  of  a larger  dose  is  its 
sitting  uneasy  on  the  stomach.  It  may 
therefore,  if  necessary,  be  frequently  re- 
peated, and  in  urgent  cases  may  be  taken 
to  the  extent  of  an  ounce,  or  even  two 
ounces  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  powder  is  more  effectual  than  any 
of  the  preparations;  it  is  given  in  wine,  in 
any  spirituous  liquor  ; or,  if  it  excite  nausea, 
combined  with  an  aroma  lie.  The  cold  in- 
fusion is  the  least  powerful,  but  most  grate- 
ful; the  decoction  contains  much  more  of 
the  active  matter  of  the  bark,  and  is  the 
preparation  generally  used  when  the  pow- 
der- is  rejected ; its  dose  is  from  two  to 
four  ounces.  The  spirituous  tincture,  though 
containing  still  more  of  the  bark,  cannot 
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be  extensively  used  on  account  of  the  men- 
strnum,  but  is  principally  employed,  oc- 
casionally, and  in  small  doses  of  two  or 
three  drachms,  as  a stomachic.  The  extract 
is  a preparation  of  considerable  power, 
•when  properly  prepared,  and  is  adapted  to 
those  cases,  where  the  remedy  requires  to 
be  continued  for  some  time.  It  is  then 
given  in  the  form  of  pill,  in  a dose  from 
five  to  fifteen  grains. 

Bark  is  likewise  sometimes  given  in  the 
form  of  enema  ; one  scruple  of  the  extract, 
or  two  drachms  of  the  powder,  being  dif- 
fused in  four  ounces  of  starch  mucilage. 
The  decoction  is  also  sometimes  applied 
as  a fomentation  to  ulcers. 

Cinchona  Carib^ea.  The,  systematic 
name  of  the  Caribaran  bark-tree.  It  grows 
in  Jamacia,  where  it  is  called  the  sea- side 
beech.  According  to  Dr.  Wright,  the 
bark  of  this  tree  is  not  less  efficacious  than 
that  of  the  cinchona  of  Peru,  for  which  it 
will  prove  an  useful  substitute  : but  by  the 
experiments  of  Dr.  Skeete,  it  appears  to 
have  less  astringent  power. 

Cinchona  floribuntja.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  plaut  which  affords  the 
Saint  Luce  bark.  Dr.  Withering  considers 
this  bark  as  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the 
other  species  of  this  genus.  In  its  recent 
state  it  is  considerably  emetic  and  cathartic, 
properties  which  in  some  degree  it  retains 
on  being  dried ; so  that  the  stomach  does 
not  bear  this  bark  in  large  doses,  apd  in 
small  ones  its  effects  are  not  such  as  to 
give  it  any  peculiar  recommendation. 

Cinchona  officinalis.  Hie  name 
of  the  officinal  Peruvian  bark.  See  Ch ► 
ehona. 

Cinchona  Sancta  Fe.  Several  species 
of  cinchona  have  been  lately  discovered  at 
Sancta  F6,  yielding  barks  both  of  the  pale 
ami  red  kind;  and  which,  from  their  sensi- 
ble qualities,  are  likely  upon  trial  to  be- 
come equally  useful  with  those  produced 
in  the  kingdom  of  Peru.  ■ 

Cinchona  rubra.  See  Cinchona. 

Cinchona  flava.  See  Cinchona. 

Cincinnus.  The  hair  on  the  temples. 
See  Capillus. 

Cinclesis.  (From  to  move.) 

C inclismus.  An  involuntary  nictitation  or 
winking.  Vogel. 

Cinerarium.  (From  cinis,  ashes.)  The 
ash-hole  of  a chemical  instrument. 

Cineres.  (plur.  of  cinis,  ashes.)  Ashes. 

CINEXtES  CLAVELLATL  (< Clavetla- - 
ius  ; from  claims,  a wedge.  The  name  of  ci- 
neres davdlati  originated  from  the  little 
wedges  of  billets  into  which  the  wood  was 
cut  to  make  potash.)  Alumen  cutinwn.  Sal 
alkalifixiim.  Cineres russici.  Kali.  Potassa 
gastrinum.  Kali  impurum.  Impure  potash 
or  pearl-ash.  The  name  adopted  in  the 
new  London  pharmacopoeia  is  potassa 
impura.  It  is  from  this  salt  the  vari- 
ous preparations  of  potass  are  made.  The 
. 2 


The  antients  called  the  ashes  of  burnt- 
wood  lix,  from  whence  the  modern  word, 
lixivia.  The  English  name  potash  is 
from  the  pots  in  which  the  lixivium  was 
boiled. 

Cineres  russici.  See  Cineres  clavellati , 

CIN ERITIOUS.  (From  cinis,  ashes.) 
Of  the  colour  of  ashes.  A name  applied 
to  the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain,  from 
its  resemblance  to  an  ash-colour. 

Cineritium.  (From  cinis,  ashes.)  A 
cupel  or  test;  so  named  from  its  being 
commonly  made  of  the  ashes  of  vegetables 
or  bones. 

Cinerulam.  A name  for  spodium. 

Cinetus.  An  epithet  formerly  applied 
to  the  diaphragm. 

Cin gul aria.  (From  cingulum,  a girdle  ; 
because  it  grows  in  that  shape.)  Ihe 
lycopodium. 

Cingulum.  (From  cingo,  to  bind.)  A 
girdle  or  belt  about  the  loins. 

Cingulum  mercuriale.  A mercurial 
girdle,  called  also  cingulum  sapient  ice , and 
cingulum  stultifies.  It  was  an  invention -of 
Rulmidus’s ; different  directions  are  given 
for  making  it,  but  the  following  is  one  of 
the  neatest : “ Take  three  drams  of  quick- 
silver ; shake,  it  w ith  two  ounces  of  lemon- 
juice  until  the  globules  disappear;  then 
separate  the  juice  and  mix  with  the  ex- 
tinguished quicksilver,  half  the,  white  of 
an  egg ; gum-dragon  finely  powdered,  a 
scruple;  and  spread  the  whole  on  a belt 
of  flannel. 

Cingulum  Sancti  Johannis.  A name 
of  the  artemisia. 

' Cinificatcm.  A name  for  calcination. 

CINNABAR.  (Pliny  says  the  Indians 
call  by  this  name  a mixture  of  the  blood 
of  the  dragon,  and  elephant,  and  also  many 
substances  which  resemble  it  in  colour,  par- 
ticularly the  minium.)  Minium  purum. 
Minium  Gnecorum.  Magnes  epilepsies. 
Atzemafor.  Amnion.  Azamar.  Vitruvius 
calls  it  anthrax.  A red  mineral  substance 
composed  of  mercury  combined  with  sul- 
phur. It  is  cither  native  or  factitious.  The 
native  is  an  ore  of  quicksilver  moderately 
compact,  and  of  an  elegant  striated  red  co- 
lour. This  kind  of  cinnabar,  artificial  cin- 
nabar, employed  as  a factitious  cinnabar,  is  a 
mixture  of  mercury  and  sulphur  sublimed, 
and  thus  reduced  to  a fine  red  substance. 
The  best  is  of  a high  colour  andfull  of  needle- 
like spiculas.  See  Sulphur et-um  hyrargyri  ru- 
bntm.  Cinnabar  is  often  employed  as  a mild 
mercurial,  and  lis  an  alterative.  Hoffman 
greatly  recommends  it  as  a sedative  and 
antispasmodic.  Others  deny  that  cinnabar 
taken  internally,  has  any  medicinal  quality ; 
and  their  opinion  is  grounded  on  the  in- 
solubility of  it  in  any  menstruum.  It  is  found 
in  the  Dutcky  of  Deuxponts,  in  the  Palati- 
nate, in  Spain,  South  America,  & c.  It  is 
called  native  vermilion,  and  cinnabar  in 
flowers. 
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Cinnabar  factitia.  See  Sulpkuretum 
hydrargyri  rubrum. 

Cinnabar  nativa.  See  Cinnabar. 

Cinnabaris  Graecorum.  The  sanguis 
draconis  and  cinnabar. 

CINNAMOMUM.  (From  Icitmmon. 
Arab.)  Cinnamon.  The  tree  which  affords 
the  true  cinnamon,  which  is  its  inner  bark, 
is  the  Laurus  cimamomum  of  Jaequin: — 
foliis  trinerviis  ovato-oblongis : nervis  versus 
apicem  evanescent ibus.  Cinnamon  bark  is 
one  of  the  most  grateful  of  the  aromatics ; 
of  a fragrant  smell,  and  a moderately  pun- 
gent, glowing,  but  not  fiery  taste,  accom- 
panied with  considerable  sweetness,  and 
some  degree  of  adstringency.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  cordial,  carminative,  and  re- 
storative spices  we  are  in  possession  of,  and 
is  generally  mixed  with  the  diet  of  the  sick. 
The  essential  oil,  on  account  of  its  high 
price*  is  seldom  used:  a tincture,  simple 
and  spirituous  water,  are  directed  to  be 
kept  in  the  shops.  The  watery  infusion 
of  cinnamon  is  given  with  advantage  to 
relieve  nausea  and  check  vomiting. 

Cinquefoil.  See  Pentaphyllum . 

Cion,  (k^v,  a column,  from  sow,  to  move.) 
The  uvula  was  formerly  so  named  from  its 
pyramidal  shape:  also  an  enlargement  of 
the  uvula. 

Cionis.  (From  >uwv,  the  uvula.)  A 
diseased  enlargement  and  painful  swelling 
of  the  uvula. 

CIRC/EA.  (From  Circe,  the  enchan- 
tress; so  named  from  the  opinion,  that  it 
was  used  by  Circe  in  her  enchanted  pre- 
parations.) Enchanter’s  nightshade. 

1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Diandria.  Order, 
Monogynia. 

2.  The  name  in  some  pharmacopoeias 
for  the  Circcea  lutiana , which  is  now  fallen 
wholly  into  disuse. 

CIRCOCELE.  (From  xipcof,  varix,  or 
a dilatation  of  a vein,  and  JwXn,  a tumour.) 
Varicocele.  A varicose  distention  and  en- 
largement of  the  spermatic  veins;  and 
whether  considered  on  account  of  the  pain, 
or  on  account  of  the  wasting  of  the  testicle, 
Which  now  and  then  follows,  it  may  truly 
be  called  a disease.  It  is  frequently  mis- 
taken for  a descent  of  a small  portion  of 
omentum.  The  uneasiness  which  it  oc- 
casions, is  a kind  of  pain  in  the  back,  gene- 
rally relieved  by  suspension  of  the  scrotum. 
It  has  been  resembled  to  a collection  of 
earthworms.  It  is  most  frequently  con- 
fined to  that  part  of  the  spermatic  process, 
which  is  below  the  opening  in  the  ab- 
dominal tendon  ; and  tiie  vessels  generally 
become  rather  larger  as  they  approach  the 
testes.  There  is  one  sure  method  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  a circocele  and  omen- 
tal hernia : place  the  patientin  an  horizontal 
posture,  and  empty  the  swelling  by  pressure 
upon  the  scrotum;  then  put  the  fingers 
firmly  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  afodomi- 


nal  ling,  and  desire  the  patient  to  rise  ; if 
it  is  a hernia,  the  tumour  cannot  re-appear, 
as  long  as  the  pressure  is  continued  at  the 
ring : but  if  a circocele,  the  swelling  returns 
with  increased  size,  on  account  of  the  return 
of  blood  into  the  abdomen  being  prevented 
by  the  pressure. 

Circos.  (From  jupKosc,  to  roll  up.)  A 
ring.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  the  sphincter 
muscle,  which  is  round  like  a ring. 

CIRCULATION.  (Circulatio ; from 
circulo , to  compass  about.)  A vital  action 
performed  by  the  heart  in  the  following 
manner:  the  blood  is  returned  into  the 
right  auricle  of  the  heart  by  the  descending 
and  ascending  venae  cavaa,  which,  when 
distended,  contracts  and  sends  its  blood 
into  the  right  ventricle ; from  the  right 
ventricle  it  is  propelled  through  the  pul- 
monary artery  to  circulate  through,  and 
undergo  a change  id.  the  lungs,  being  pre- 
vented from  returning  into  the  right  auricle 
by  the  closing  of  the  valves,  which  are 
situated  there  for  that  purpose.  Having 
undergone  this  change  in  the  lungs,  it  is 
brought  to  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart  by 
the  four  pulmonary  veins,  and  from  thence 
it  is  evacuated  into  the  left  ventricle.  The 
left  ventricle,  when  distended,  contracts, 
and  throws  the  blood  through  the  aorta  to 
every  part  of  the  body,  to  be  returned  by 
the  veins  into  the  two  venae  cavae.  It  is 
prevented  from  passing  back  from  the  left 
ventricle  into  the  auricle  by  a valvular 
apparatus  ; and  the  beginning  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  and  aorta  is  also  furnished 
with  similar  organs,  to  prevent  its  return- 
ing into  the  ventieles.— (See  Heart.)  It  is 
by  means  of  this  important  action,  that 
every  part  of  the  body  lives,  becomes 
warm,  and  is  nourished,  the  various  secre- 
tions separated,  and  the  chyle  converted 
into  blood.  In  the  foetus  the  blood  passes 
from  the  umbilical  veins,  partly  into  the 
vena  portae,  and  partly  through  the  eaualk 
venosus,  into  the  ascending  cava.  The 
lungs  being  contracted,  a very  small  quanti- 
ty circulates  through  them,  and  the  gr  eater 
part  flows  through  the  canalis  arteriosus 
and  foramen  ovale  to  the  left  side  of  the 
heart,  and  into  the  aorta,  and  is  carried 
back  by  the  umbilical  arteries  to  the  pla- 
centa. 

Circulator,  (From  circulo , to  com- 
pass about.)  A wandering  practiser  in 
medicine.  A quack.  A mountebank. 

Circulatorium.  (From  circulo,  to 
move  round.)  A chemical  digesting  ves- 
sel in  which  the  fluid  performs  a circulatory 
motion. 

CIRCULUS.  (Dim.  of  circus,  a circle.) 
A circle  or  ring.  Any  part  of  the  body 
which  is  round  or  annular,,  as  circulus  oculL 
A round  chemical  and  chirurgical  instru- 
ment sometimes  called  abbreviatoriuui  by 
the  old  chemists. 

Circulus  arteriosus  mints.  The 
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artery  which  runs  round  the  iris  and  forms 
a circle,  is  so  termed. 

Circulus  quadruplex.  A bandage. 

Circumcaulalis.  A name  of  the  ad- 
nata of  the  eye. 

CIRCUMCISION.  ( Circumcisio , from 
eircuinscindo,  to  cut  about.)  The  cutting 
off  the  prepuce  from  the  glans  penis  ; an 
antient  custom,  still  practised  amongst  the 
Jews. 

CIRCUMFLEXUS.  ( Circumfiexus , sc. 
muscuius .)  Tensor  pal  at  i of  Innes.  Cir- 
cumftexus  palati  mollis  of  Albinus.  Sphar- 
no-salpingostaphilinus,  seu  staphilinus  car- 
ter mis  of  Winslow.  Muscuius  tuba  nova’ 
of  Valsalva.  Palaio-salpingeus  of  Doug- 
lass. Pterigo-staphylinus  of  Gowper,  and 
Petrosalpingo-stapkilin  of  Dumas.  This 
muscle  arises  from  the  spinous  process  of 
the  sphenoid  bone,  behind  the  foramen 
ovale,  which  transmits  the  third  branch  of 
the  fifth  pair  of  nerves ; from  the  Eusta- 
chian tube,  not  far  from  its  osseous  part ; 
it  then  runs  down  along  the  pterygoideus 
interims,  passes  over  the  hook  of  the  in- 
ternal plate  of  the  pterygoid  process  by  a 
round  tendon,  which  soon  spreads  into  a 
croad  membrane.  It  is  inserted  into  the 
velum  pendulum  palati,  and  the  semilunar 
edge  of  the  os  palati,  and  extends  as  far 
as  the  suture  which  joins  the  two  bones. 
Generally  some  of  its  posterior  fibres  join 
with  the  constrictor  pharyngis  superior, 
and  palato-pharyngams.  Its  use  is  to  stretch 
the  velum,  to  draw  it  downwards,  and  to 
a side  towards  the  hook.  It  hath  little 
effect  upon  the  tube,  being  chiefly  con- 
nected to  its  osseous  part. 

Circumgyratio.  (From  circumgyro, 
to  turn  round.)  Circumgyration,  or  the 
turning  a limb  round  in  its  socket. 

Circumlitio.  (From  circumlino , to 
anoint  all  over.)  A medicine  used  as  a ge- 
neral unctioh  or  liniment  to  the  part. 

Circumossalis.  (From  circum,  about, 
and  os,  a bone.)  Surrounding  a bone  as  the 
periosteum  does ; or  surrounded  by  a bone. 

Circus.  (From  carlca , to  surround. 
Chald.)  A circle  or  ring.  A circular  band- 
age, called  also  plinthius  lacqueus. 

Cirnesis.  (From  mpvaw,  to  mix.)  An 
union  of  separate  things. 

Cirsium  arvense.  (From  mpo-o;,  a vein 
or  swelling  of  a vein,  which  this  herb  was 
supposed  to  heal.)  The  carduus  lisemor- 
rhoidalis. 

Cirsocele.  See  Circocele. 

Cirsoides.  (From  xipircj,  a varix,  and 
eAoc,  likeness.)  Resembling  a varix  : an 
epithet  applied  by  Rufus  Ephesius  to  the 
?jpper  part  of  the  brain. 

Csrsos.  (From  mpcrou,  to  dilate.)  A 
varix  or  preternatural  distension  of  any 
part  of  a vein. 

Cissa.  (From  xicrc-a,  a glutinous  bird.) 
A depraved  appetite  proceeding  from  pre- 
vious gluttony  and  voracity. 


CISSAMPELOS.  (From  Mens,  ivy, 
and  a/x7rs\o!;,  the  vine.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Dioecia.  Order,  Monadelphia.  The 
wild  vine  with  leaves  like  ivy. 

Cissampelos  pariera.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  pariera  brava.  See  Paiiera 
brava. 

Cissinum.  (From  xt<r <roq,  ivy.)  The 
name  of  a plaster  mentioned  by  /Egineta. 

CISTA.  (From  neipm,  to  deposit.)  A 
cyst. 

Cistern  a.  (From  cista,  a cyst.)  The 
fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain  is  so  called 
from  its  cavity  ; also  the  lacteal  vessels  in 
women. 

CISTUS.  (k iflog,  the  derivation  of  which 
is  uncertain.)  The  name  of  a genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnfean  system.  Class, 
Polyandria.  Order,  31onogynia . The 
Cistus. 

Cistus  creticus.  (From  Jcis,  Heb.) 
Cisthorus.  Cissarus . Dorycinium.  The 
systematic  name  of  the  plant  from  which 
the  laudanum  of  the  shops  is  obtained.  See 
Ladanum. 

Cistus  humilis.  A name  of  pamassia 
or  white  liverwort. 

Cistus  ladanifera.  See  Ladanum. 

Cistus  ledon.  A name  of  Ledum  pa- 
lustre.  See  Rosmarinus. 

Citharus.  (From  jaSapa,  a harp.)  The 
breast  is  sometimes  so  named  from  its  shape. 

Citrago.  (From  citrus,  a citron,  so 
called  from  its  citron-like  smell.)  Citraria. 
Melissa  or  baurn. 

CITRAS.  (From  citrus,  the  citron.)  A 
citrate.  A salt  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
citric  acid,  or  acid  of  lemons,  with  different 
bases ; as  the  citrate  of  alumin , citrate  of 
ammonia,  citrate  of  potash. 

CiTPvEA.  See  Limon. 

CITREUM.  (From  citrus .)  Citron . 

Mains  medica.  Malus  citna.  The  citron- 
tree.  Citrus  medica  of  Linnaeus.  Its  fruit 
is  called  Cedromela  which  is  larger  and  less 
succulent  than  the  lemon ; but  in  all  other 
respects  the  citron  and  lemon  trees  agree. 
The  lemon  is  a variety  only  of  the  citrus 
medica.  The  citron  juice  when  sweetened 
with  sugar  is  called  by  the  Italians  aigre 
di  cedre. 

CITRIC  ACID.  Acidum  citncum.  The 
juice  of  lemons.  The  citric  acid  may  be 
obtained  pure  in  concrete  crystals,  by  the 
following  method:  Saturate  boiling  lemon- 
juice  with  pulverized  chalk.  The  acid  forms 
with  lime  a salt  that  is  scarce  soluble,  and 
the  mucilaginous  and  extractive  substances 
remain  dissolved  in  the  supernatant  liquor  ; 
the  precipitate  is  to  be  washed  with  luke- 
warm water,  till  it  ceases  to  deepen  in 
colour;  it  dissolves  nearly  as  well  as  sul- 
phate of  lime  ; it  is  then  to  be  treated  with 
as  much  sulphuric  acid  as  is  requisite  to 
saturate  the  chalk,  diluted  in  ten  parts  of 
water;  and  this  mixture  is  to  be  boiled 
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for  a few  minutes.  Afterwards,  it  must  be 
cooled  and  filtered ; the  sulphate  of  lime 
remains  on  the  filter,  and  the  liquor  affords 
a crystallized  acid  by  evaporation.  See  Li- 
mon. 

Citrinatio.  Complete  digestion. 

Citrinula.  .( A dim.  of  citrus.)  A 
small  citron. 

Citron.  See  Limon. 

Citrlil , Sicilian.  See  Citrullus. 

CITRULLUS.  Angura.  Jace  brasi- 
Uensibus.  Tctranguria.  Sicilian  citrul,  or 
water-melon.  The  seeds  of  this  plant,  Cu- 
ourbita  citrullus  of  Linnaeus  * —foliis  mul- 
tipartitis,  were  formerly  used  medicinally, 
but  now  only  to  reproduce  the  plant. 
Water-melon  is  cooling,  and  somewhat  nu- 
tritious ; but  so  soon  begins  to  ferment, 
as  to  prove  highly  noxious  to  some  sto- 
machs, and  bring  on  spasms,  diarrhoeas, 
cholera  morbus,  colics,  &c. 

CITRUS.  1.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
Polyadelphia.  Order,  Icosandria. 

2.  The  name  of  the  lemon.  See  Limon. 

Citrus  aurantium.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  orange  tree.  See  Aurantium. 

Citrus  medica.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  lemon-tree.  See  Limon. 

Citta.  A voracious  appetite. 

Cittosis.  See  Chlorosis. 

Civet-cat.  See  Zibethum. 

CIVETTA.  (From  sebet.  Arab.)  Civet, 
an  unctuous  odoriferous  drug  now  only 
used  by  perfumers. 

Clap • See  Gonorrhcea. 

CLARET.  (Claretum  ; from  clareo,  to 
be  clear.)  A French  wine,  that  may  be 
given  with  great  advantage,  as  a tonic  and 
antiseptic,  where  red  port  wine  disagrees 
with  the  patient  ; and  in  typhoid^ fevers  of 
children  and  delicate  females,  it  is  far  pre- 
ferable, as  a common  drink. 

Claretum.  See  Claret.  Also  a wine 
impregnated  with  spices  and  sugar,  called 
by  some  Vinum  Hippocraticum.  A Clare- 
tum pw'gatorium  composed  of  a vinous  infu- 
sion of  glass  of  antimony  in  cinnamon 
water  with  sugar,  is  mentioned  bv  Schroe- 
der, 

CLARIFICAITO.  The  depuration  of 
any  thing. 

Clary . A name  for  the  horminum . 

Clasis.  (From  to  break.  ) Clasma. 
A fracture. 

Claustrum.  (From  claudo,  to  shut.) 
Cleithrum  gut  tuns.  Any  aperture  which 
has  a power  of  contracting  itseif,  or  closing 
its  orifice  by  any,  means,  as  the  passage  of 
the  throat. 

Claustrum  virgtxitatis.  The  hymen. 

CLAUSURA.  (From  claudo , to  shut.) 
An  imperforation  of  any  canal  or  cavity  in 
the  body.  Tims  clausum  uteri  is  a preter- 
natural imperforation  of  the  uterus  ; clau- 
sum tubarum  Fallcpiuruni , a morbid  im- 
perforation  of  the  Fallopian  tubes*  men- 
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tioned  by  Ruysch  as  one  cause  of  infecuH- 
dity. 

Clavatio.  (From  clava , a club.)  A 
sort  of  articulation  without  motion,  where 
the  parts  are,  as  it  were,  driven  in  with  a 
hammer,  like  the  teeth  in  the  sockets.  See 

Gomphosis. 

Clavellatus.  (From  clavus, a wedge.) 
A specific  name  of  potash,  or  cineres  cla- 
veliati ; and  so  named  from  the  little 
wedges,  or  billets,  into  which  the  wood 
was  cut  to  make  it. 

CLA  VICLE.  (Dim.  of  clavis  ; so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  an  antient  key.) 
Collar-bone.  The  clavicle  is  placed  at  the 
root  of  the  neck,  and  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  breast.  It  extends  across,  from  the 
tip  of  the  shoulder  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  sternum  ; it  is  a round  bone,  a little 
flattened  towards  the  end,  which  joins  the 
scapula  ; it  is  curved  like  an  Italic  S9 
having  one  curve  turned  out  towards  the 
breast;  it  is  useful  as  an  arch,  supporting 
tiie  shoulders,  preventing  them  from  falling 
forwards  upon  the  breast,  and  making  the 
hands  strong  antagonists  to  each  other; 
which,  without  tins  steadying,  they  could 
not  have  been. 

1.  The  thoracic  end,  that  next  the  ster- 
num, or  what  may  be  called  the  inner  head 
of  the  clavicle,  is  round  and  flat,  or  but- 
ton-like ; and  it  is  received  into  a suitable 
hollow  on  the  upper  piece  of  the  sternum. 
It  is  not  only  like  other  joints  surrounded 
by  a capsule  or  purse ; it  is  further  pro- 
vided with  a small  moveable  cartilage, 
which,  like  a friction-wheel  in  machinery, 
saves  the  parts  and  facilitates  the  motions, 
and  moves  continually  as  the  clavicle  moves. 

2.  But  the  outward  end  of  the  clavicle 
is  flattened,  as  it  approaches  the  scapula, 
and  the  edge  of  that  flatness  is  turned  to  the 
edge  of  the  flattened  acromion,  so  that 
they  touch  but  in  one  single  point.  This 
outer  end  of  the  clavicle,  and  the  corre- 
sponding point  of  the  acromion,  are  flat- 
tened and  covered  with  a crust  of  cartilage ; 
but  the  motion  here  is  very  slight  and 
quite  insensible ; they  are  tied  firmly  by 
strong  ligaments ;.  and  we  may  consider 
this  as  almost  a fixed  point ; for  there  i* 
little  motion  of  the  scapula  upon  the  cla- 
vicle , but  there  is  much  motion  of  the 
clavicle  upon  the  breast,  for  the  clavicle 
serves  as  a shaft,  or  axis,  firmly  tied  to  the 
scapula,  upon  which  the  scapula  move§ 
and  turns,  being  connected  with  the  trunk 
only  by  this  single  point,  viz.  the  articu- 
lation of  the  clavicle  with  the  breast- 
bone. 

Claviculus.  See  Clavicle. 

Claviclla.  See  Clavicle. 

Clavis.  (From  claudo,  to  shut.)  The 
same  as  clavicle. 

CLAVUS.  A nail.  The  sensation  re- 
sembling the  driving  a nail  into  the  head, 
A fixed  pain  in  the  forehead,  which  may 
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be  covered  by  one’s  thumb,  giving  a sen- 
sation like  as  if  a nail  were  driven  into  the 
part.  When  connected  with  hysterics,  it 
it  is  called  elavus  hystericus . This  term  is 
also  applied  to  corns,  from  their  resem- 
blance to  the  head  of  a nail ; and  to  an 
artificial  palate,  or  diseased  uterus. 

Clavus  hystericus.  See  Claims . 

Clavus  oculorum.  A staphyloma,  or 
tumour  on  the  eyelids. 

Clay.  See  Alumina. 

Cleavers.  See  Aparine. 

Cleidion.  Clidion . The  epithet  of  a 
pastil,  described  by  Galen  and  Paulns 
iEgineta  ; and  it  is  the  name  also  of  an 
epithem  described  by  ,/Etius. 

Cleidoma.  (From  KXEifroM,  to  close.) 
A pastil,  or  torch.  Also  the  clavicula. 

Cleidomastoideus.  (From  xXsi 
the  clavicle,  and  fxac-oei^ctiog,  the  mastoidaeus 
muscle.)  See  Sterno-cleidomastoidceus. 

Cleisagra.  (From  K\ag,  the  clavicle, 
and  ccy^a,  a prey.)  The  gout  in  the  arti- 
culation of,  the  clavicles. 

Cleitiiron.  (From  xutiu,  to  shut.) 
See  Claustrum. 

CLEMATIS.  (From  xto/ua,  a tendril ; 
no  named  from  its  climbing  up  trees,  or 
any  thing  it  can  fasten  upon  with  its  ten- 
drils.) The  name  of  a genus  ef  plants  in 
the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Polyandria. 
Order,  Polygynia. 

Clematis  recta.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  upright  virgin’s-bower.  See  Flam- 
mula  Jovis. 

Clematis  vitalba.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  traveller’s-joy.  See  Vitalba. 

Clematitis.  The  same  as  clematis. 

Cleonis  collyrium.  The  name  of  a 
collyrium  described  by  Celsus. 

Cleonis  gluten.  An  astringent  for- 
mula of  myrrh,  frankincense,  and  white  of 
egg- 

Clepsydra.  (FromxX£7rrM,  to  conceal, 
and.e^,  water.)  Properly,  an  instalment 
to  measure  time  by  the  dropping  of  water 
through  a hole,  from  one  vessel  to  another  ; 
but  it  is  used  to  express  a chemical  vessel, 
perforated  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  also 
an  instrument  mentioned  by  Paracelsus, 
contrived  to  convey  suflumigations  to  the 
uterus,  in  hysterical  cases. 

Clibanus.  (Quasi  x<*x iZavog:  from  xa- 
‘avkIu,  to  conceal.)  A portable  furnace,  or 
still,  in  which  the  materials  to  be  wrought 
on  are  shut  up. 

Climacter.  (From  xAijua^w,  to  pro- 
ceed gradually.)  The  progression  of  the 
life  of  man.  It  is  usually  divided  into  pe- 
riods of  seven  years. 

Climax.  (From  xx^e^co,  to  proceed.) 
A name  of  some  antidotes,  which,  in  regu- 
lar proportion,  increased  or  diminished 
the  ingredients  of  which  it  was  composed, 
e.  g.  Chamcsdryos' % jjj.  Centaurii  jjj.  Hy- 
perici  Jj. 


Climbing  birthwort.  See  Aristolochia 
ter.uis. 

CLINICAL.  (Clinicus ; from  xXjw,  a 
bed.)  Any  thing  concerning  a bed  : thus 
clinical  lectures,  notes,  a clinical  physi- 
cian, Sec. ; which  mean  lectures  given  at 
the  bed-side,  observations  taken  from  pa- 
tients when  in  bed,  a physician  who  visits 
his  patients  in  their  bed,  See. 

CLINOID.  (Clinoideus ; from  *.\m,  a 
bed,  and  et^og,  resemblance.)  Resembling 
a bed.  The  four  processes  surrounding  the 
sella  turcica  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  are  so 
called,  of  which  two  are  anterior,  and  two 
posterior. 

Clinomastoideus.  A corruption  of 
cleidomastoideus. 

Clissus.  A chemical  term  denoting 
mineral  compound  spirits  ; but  antimony  is 
considered  as  the  basis  elyssi.  A spirit  of 
antimony  is  called  clyssus. 

Clitoridis  musculus.  See  Erector  clito- 
ridis. 

CLITORIS.  (From  x,\uu,  to  enclose,  or 
hide ; because  it  is  hid  by  the  labia  puden- 
dorum.)  Columella.  A small  glandiform 
body,  like  a penis  in  miniature,  and,  like 
it,  covered  with  a piaepuce,  or  fore-skin. 
It  is  situated  above  the  nymphse,  and  before 
the  opening  of  the  urinary  passage  of  wo- 
men. Anatomy  has  discovered,  that  the 
clitoris  is  composed,  like  the  penis,  of  a 
cavernous  substance,  and  of  a glans,  which 
has  no  perforation,  but  is  like  that  of  the 
penis,  exquisitely  sensible.  The  clitoris  is 
the  principal  seat  of  pleasure : during 
coition  it  is  distended  with  blood,  and  after 
the  venereal  orgasm  it  becomes  flaccid  and 
falls.  Instances  have  occurred  where  the 
clitoris  was  so  enlarged  as  to  enable  the 
female  to  have  venereal  commerce  with 
others  ; and,  in  Paris,  this  fact  was  made  a 
public  exhibition  of  to  the  faculty.  Women 
thus  formed,  appear  to  partake.,  in  their  ge- 
neral form,  less  of  the  female  character,  and 
are  termed  hermaphrodites.  The  clitoris 
of  children  is  larger,  in  proportion,  than  in 
full-grown  women  : it  often  projects  be- 
yond the  external  labia  at  birth. 

Clitorismus.  (From  xXeiIc^?.)  A mor- 
bid enlargement  of  the  clitoris. 

CLONIC.  (From  xx« yew,  to  move  to  and 
fro.)  Spasmi  clonici.  See  Convulsion. 

Clonodes.  (From  xXovew,  to  agitate.) 
A strong  unequal  pulse. 

Clove  bark.  See  Cassia  caryophyllata. 

Clove  gilliflower . See  Caryophyllum  nt - 
brum. 

Clove  July  flower.  See  Caryophyllum  nt- 
brum. 

Clove  pink.  See  Caryophyllum  rubrum. 

Clove.  See  Caryophyllum  aromaticum. 

CLUNESIA.  (From  cluvcs,  the  but- 
tocks.) Proctalgia.  An  inflammation  of 
the  buttocks. 

CLUSIA.  (So  called  in  memory  of 
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Charles  Clusius,  an  eminent  botanist) 
The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
nsean  system.  Class,  Polygamia.  Order, 
Monoec'm.  Balsam-tree. 

Clutia  elutheria.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  tree  which  was  supposed  to 
afford  the  cascarilla  bark. 

CLUYTlA.  (Named  after  Cluyt,  and 
generally  spelt  clutius.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Dioecia.  Order,  Gynandria. 

Cl y don.  (KXyS'w.)  A fluctuation  and 
flatulency  in  the  stomach. 

Clypealis.  (From  clypeu3 , a shield.) 
Formed  like  a shield,  hence  cartilago  cly- 
pealis. 

Clysmus.  Clysma.  (From  to 

wash.)  A glyster. 

Clyssus.  Clistus.  A term  antiently 
used  by  the  chemists  for  medicines  made 
by  the  re-union  of  different  principles,  as 
oii,  salt,  and  spirit,  by  long  digestion ; bat 
it  is  not  now  practised,  and  the  term  is 
almost  lost. 

Clyssus  antimonii.  Clyssus  miner  alls. 
A weak  acid  of  sulphur. 

Clyster.  ( Clysierium . From  k\v(u, 

to  cleanse.)  A glyster. 

Cnemia.  Any  part  connected  with  the 
tibia. 

Cnemodactyl^us.  (From  tmy.fi,  the 
tibia,  and  S-xjtluXo?,  a finger,  or  toe.)  A 
muscle  whose  origin  is  in  the  tibia,  and 
whose  insertion  is  in  the  toes.  Its  ©ffice  is 
to  elevate  the  toes.  See  Extensor  digitorum 
iongas . 

Cnesis.  (From  i wav,  to  scratch.)  Cnes- 
ma.  Cnesmos.  A painful  itching  of  any 

part. 

CNiciL,Eotf.  (From  xvrxo?,  cnicus,  et 
cXaiov,  oil.)  Oil  made  of  the  seeds  of  cnicus. 
Its  virtues  are  the  same  with  those  of  rici- 
nus,  but  in  an  inferior  degree. 

Cnicus.  (From  waw,  to  scratch.)  The 
plant  used  by  Hippocrates  by  this  name,  is 
supposed  to  be  the  carthamos ; but  modem 
botanists  exclude  it  from  the  species  of  this 
plant. 

Cnicus  sylveitris.  The  Carduus  bene- 
dictus. 

Cnidii  cocci.  See  Coccognidia. 

Cnidii  gran  a.  See  Coccognidia. 

Cnidosis.  (From  mb,  the  nettle.)  An 
itching  sensation,  such  as  is  perceived  by 
the  nettle.  A dry  ophthalmy. 

Cnxpotes.  An  itching. 

Cnismos.  See  Cnesis. 

Cnyma.  (From  wav,  to  scrape,  or 
grate.)  In  Hippocrates  it  signifies  a rasure, 
puncture,  or  vellication : also  the  same  as 
cnesmos,  or  cnesis. 

CQAGULANTIA.  (From  coagulo,  to 
incrassate,  or  curdle.)  Such  medicines  as 
coagulate  the  blood  and  juices  flowing 
from  it. 

COAGULABLE  LYMPH.  Lympha 
coagulabiiis . This  substance  has  a great 


affinity  to  the  white  of  eggs.  It  is  a 
component  part  of  the  serum  of  the  human 
blood.  It  may  be  obtained  in  considerable 
quantities,  by  stirring  the  serum  about 
with  a stick,  when  it  adheres  to  its  sides. 
In  certain  diseased  actions  it  is  separated 
from  the  blood,  and  is  often  found  in  very 
considerable  quantitiesin  the  circumscribed 
cavities  of  the  body.  It  has  neither  taste 
nor  smell  ; it  always  possesses  a white  and 
opake  colour ; is  of  a glutinous  consistence, 
and,  if  dried  by  a gentle  heat,  becomes 
horny.  Its  presence  is  detected  by  an  ad- 
mixture of  the  diluted  mineral  acids.  See 
also  Albumen. 

COAGULATION.  (Coagulatio ; from 
con,  and  ago,  to  drive  together.)  The  se- 
paration of  the  glutinous  or  viscid  particles, 
contained  in  any  fluid,  from  the  more  thin 
and  not  coagulable  particles : thus,  when 
milk  curdles,  the  coagulable  particles  form 
the  curd  ; and  when  acids  are  thrown  into 
any  fluid  containing  coagulable  particles, 
they  form  what  is  called  a coagulum. 

COAGULUM.  A term  applied  fre- 
quently to  blood  and  other  fluids,  when 
they  assume  a jelly-like  consistency. 

Coagulum  aluminis.  This  is  made 
by  beating  the  w-hite  of  eggs  with  a little 
alum,  until  it  forms  a coagulum.  It  is  re- 
commended as  an  efficacious  application 
to  relaxations  &£  the  conjunctive  membrane 
of  the  eye. 

Coalternje  febres,  (From  con,  and 
alternus,  alternate.)  Fevers  mentioned  by 
Belini,  which  he  describes  as  two  fevers 
affecting  the  same  patient,  and  the  parox- 
ysm of  one  approaching  as  that  of  the  other 
subsides. 

Coarctatio.  (From  coarcto,  to  straiten.) 
The  contraction,  or  diminution  of  any  thing. 
Applied  to  the  pulse,  it  means  a lessening 
in  number, 

Coarticulatio.  (From  con,  and  artieu - 
latio , an  articulation.)  That  sort  of  arti- 
culation which  has  manifest  motion. 

COBALT.  Cadmia  metalliea.  A me- 
tal that  has  never  been  found  pure  in  nature. 
We  meet  with  it  almost  always  either  in 
the  state  of  an  oxyd ; alloyed  with  other 
metals  in  the  form  of  a sulphuret ; or  com- 
bined with  an  acid. 

Cobalt  in  the  state  of  an  oxid  forms  the 
black  cobalt  ore.  This  ore  is  found  in  Ger- 
many, either  in  powder  of  a black  or  grey 
colour,  or  in  compact  masses.  In  the  last 
form,  it  exhibits  at  its  fracture,  rose-co- 
loured spots.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
this  ore. 

Cobalt,  alloyed  w ith  other  metals,  forms 
the  dull  white  cobalt  ore.  In  this  ore,  which 
occurs  either  amorphous  or  crystallized, 
cobalt  is  united  to  iron  and  arsenic.  The 
colour  of  this  ore,  when  fresh  broken,  is 
white  or  blueish-grey,  sometimes  with  a 
shade  of  red.  It  has  a metallic  lustre.  Ite 
texture  is  compact.  Cobalt,  united  to 
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sulphur,  forms  the  white  cobalt  ore.  It  is 
met  with  in  masses,  or  crystallized  in 
cubes,  dodecahedra,  and  octahedra.  Its 
colour  is  a tin- white,  sometimes  reddish- 
yellow.  Cobalt  combined  with  arsenic 
acid  forms  the  red  cobalt  ore , arseniate  of 
cobalt.  It  is  found  in  masses  of  various 

shapes.  Its  colour  is  red,  inclining  to 
orange. 

Cobalt,  when  in  a pure  state,  is  of  a steel- 
grey  colour,  with  a tinge  of  red,  and  a fine 
close  grain.  It  has  a granulated  fracture, 
and  i3  easily  broken  and  pulverized.  Its  spe- 
cific weight  is  between  7.700  aruf  7.811.  It 
requires  a very  intense  heat  for  its  fusion, 
nearly  equal  to  that  necessary  to  melt  cast- 
iron.  When  heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  it 
oxidates  before  fusion.  Phosphorus  renders 
it  very  fusible,  and  converts  it  into  a phos- 
phuret.  It  unites  to  sulphur  with  difficulty, 
but  very  well  with  the  alkaline  sulphurets 
by  fusion.  When  alloyed  with  metals  it 
renders  them  granulated,  rigid,  and  brittle. 
It  is  attacked  by  the  greater  number  of 
the  acids,  and  unites  with  the  boracic  acid. 
Its  solutions  in  different  acids  become 
green  when  heated  ; and  from  this  proper- 
ty, it  is  used  as  an  ink,  which,  when  written 
with  on  paper,  is  invisible,  but  becomes 
visible  when  gently  heated,  and  disappears 
when  cold.  It  bikes  fire  in  oxigenated 
muriatic  acid  gas.  It  colours  glass  of  a 
fine  blue.  It  unites  with  platina,  gold,  iron, 
nickel,  copper,  and  arsenic,  by  fusion; 
but  silver,  lead,  bismuth,  and  mercury, 
refuse  to  unite  with  it  in  the  dry  way.  In 
its  purest  state,  it  is  not  only  obedient  to 
the  magnet,  but,  if  we  may  tmst  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  some  experiments  made  by 
Kohl  and  Wenzel,  it  may  even  receive  a 
magnetical  attractive  pow  er. 

Nitrate  of  potash  oxidates  cobalt  readi- 
ly. It  detonates  by  the  blow  of  a hammer, 
when  mixed  with  oxigenated  muriate  of 
potash.  It  produces  fine  colours  in  por- 
celain, enamels,  artificial  gems,  &c. 

COBHAWT  WATERS.  Weak  saline 
purging  waters  at  Cobham. 

COBRA  DE  C A BELLO.  (From  cobra , 
the  head,  or  covering.  Span.)  Crotalus 
horridus  of  Linnseus.  The  rattle-snake  ; 
the  stone  out  of  w hose  head  is  said  to  be 
an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  venomous  ani- 
mals. 

Oocca  cnidia.  See  Gram  cnidia. 

Coccarium  (From  a berry.)  A 
very  small  pill. 

COCCINELLA.  (Dim.  from  coccus , a 
berry  ; from  its  resemblance  to  a berry.) 
Coccinilla.  Fictis  India  grana.  Scarabceolus 
hamisphericus.  (Jochinelifera  cochinilla. 
Coccus  Americanus.  Cochinelle.  Coccus  In- 
dicus  tinctorius.  Cochineal.  The  female 
of  a species  of  insect  called  Coccus  cacti , 
that  is  found  on,  and  collected  in  South 
America,  from  the  Qpuntia,  pr  Indian  fig- 


tree.  It  possesses  stimulating  qualities, 
and  is  ordered  by  the  College  in  the  tine- 
tura  cardamomi  composita,  and  cinchona 
composita  ; but,  most  probably,  on  account 
of  the  beautiful  red  colour  which  it  imparts  ; 
to  them. 

Cocco-balsamum.  The  fruit  of  the 
true  balsam. 

Coccognidia.  Grana  cnidia . Cocci 
cnidii.  The  seeds  of  the  Daphne  mezereum 
are  so  termed.  They  are  violently  purga-  i 
tive.  See  Mezereum. 

Coccos.  See  Grana  cnidia. 

Cocculi  Indi  aromatici.  The  piper 
Jamaicense. 

COCCULUS  INDUS.  (Dim.  ofxo*™?, 
a berry.)  Coccus  Indicus.  Coccula  officina- 
rum.  Cocci  Orientates.  The  berry  so  called 
is  rugous  and  kidney-shaped,  and  contains 
a white  nucleus ; it  is  the  produce  of  the  Me - 
nispermum  cocculus  ; foliis  cordatis,  retusis , 
mucronatis  ; caule  lacero , of  Linnaeus.  It  is 
brought  from  Malabarand  the  East  Indies.  It 
is  poisonous  if  swallowed,  bringing  on  a nau- 
sea, fainting,  and  convulsion.  Mixed  with 
paste,  it  stupifies  fishes,  so  that  they  will  lie 
on  the  water,  and  not  attempt  to  escape 
from  the  hand  that  takes  them.  The  ber- 
ries possess  an  inebriating  quality ; and 
are  supposed  to  impart  that  power  to  most 
of  the  London  porter. 

Coccum  baphicum.  A name  for 
chermes. 

COCCUS.  The  name,  in  entomology, 
of  a tribe  of  insects. 

Coccus  cacti.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  cochineal  animal.  See  Coccinella. 

CQCCYGEUSi  ( Coccygeus , s c.musculus ; 
from  KOKxyf  : because  it  is  inserted  into  the  I 
coccyx.)  Ischio-cocigien  of  Dumas.  A 
muscle  of  the  os  coccygis,  situated  within 
the  pelvis.  It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy, 
from  the  spinous  process  of  the  ischium, 
and  covers  the  inside  of  the  sacro-ischiatic 
ligament:  from  this  narrow  beginning  it 
gradually  increases  to  form  a thin  fleshy 
belly,  interspersed  with  tendinous  fibres. 

It  is  inserted  into  the  extremity  of  the  os 
sacrum,  and  near  the  whole  length  of  the 
os  coccygis,  laterally.  Its  use  is  to  support 
and  move  the  os  coccygis  forwards,  and  to 
tie  it  more  firmly  to  the  sacrum. 

COCCYGIS  OS.  (From  kokhv?,  the 
cuckoo,  whose  bill  it  is  said  to  represent.) 
Cauda.  Ossis  sacri  acumen.  Coccyx.  This 
bone  is  a small  appendage  to  the  point  of 
the  sacrum,  terminating  this  inverted  co- 
lumn with  an  acute  point,  and  found  in 
very  different  conditions  in  the  several 
stages  of  life.  In  the  child,  it  is  merely 
cartilage,  and  we  can  find  no  point  of 
bone;  during  youth,  it  is  ossifying  into 
distinct  bones,  which  continue  moveable 
upon  each  other  till  manhood  ; then  the 
separate  bones  gradually  unite  with  each 
other,  so  as  to  form  one  conical  bone; 
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with  bylgings  and  marks  of  the  pieces  of 
which  it  was  originally  composed  ; but 
still  the  last  bone  continues  to  move  upon 
the  joint  of  the  sacrum,  till,  in  advanced 
years,  it  is  at  last  firmly  united ; later  in 
women  than  in  men,  with  whom  it  is  often 
fixed  at  twenty  or  twenty-five.  It  is  not, 
like  the  os  sacrum,  flat,  but  of  a roundish 
form,  convex  without,  and  concave  in- 
wards ; forming  with  the  sacrum  the  lowest 
part  of  the  pelvis  behind.  It  has  no  holes 
like  the  sacrum  ; has  no  communication  with 
the  spinal  canal,  and  transmits  no  nerves  ; 
but  points  forwards  to  support  the  lower 
parts  of  the  rectum  ; thus  it  contracts'  the 
lower  opening  of  the  pelvis,  so  as  to  support 
effectually  the  rectum,  bladder,  and  womb  ; 
and  yet  continues  so  moveable  in  women, 
as  to  recede  in  time  of  labour,  allowing  the 
head  of  the  child  to  pass. 

COCCYX,  (k okxii£,  the  cuckoo.)  See 
Coccygis  os.  Also  the  part  in  which  the  os 
coccygis  is  placed. 

Cochia.  (From  to  turn  or  make 

round.)  An  antient  name  of  some  officinal 
pills. 

Cochineal.  See  Coccinella. 

COCHLEA.  (From  Hoya-fy*  t0  turn 
round.)  A cavity  of  the  internal  ear,  re- 
sembling the  shell  of  a snail,  in  which  are 
observed,  the  modiolus , or  nucleus , ex- 
tending from  its  basis  to  the  apex , the  scala 
tympani,  scala  vestibuli,  and  spiral  lamina. 

Cochlea  terrestris,  See  Limax. 

COCHLEARE.  (From  cochlea , a cockle, 
whose  shell  its  bowl  represents.)  A spoon- 
ful. In  prescriptions  it  is  sometimes  ab- 
breviated thus,  coch.  Cochleare  magnum, 
is  a table  spoon ; cochleare  medium,  a 
dessert  or  pap-spoon ; and  cochleare  mini- 
mum.,  a tea-spoon. 

COCHLEARIA.  (From  cochleare,  a 
spoon ; so  called  from  its  resemblance.) 
The  name  of  a genus  of  plant  s in  the  Lin- 
najan  system.  Class,  Tetr adynamia.  Or- 
der, Siliculosa. 

Cockle  aria  armor  acia.  The  sys- 

tematic name  of  the  horse-radish.  See  Ra - 
phanus  rusticanus. 

Coch  leak  i a hortensis.  Lemon  scur- 
vy-grass. This  indigenous  plant,  Cochlearia 
officinalis  of  Linnaeus: — foliis  radicalihv.s 
cordate  subrotundis ; caulinis  oblongis  sub- 
sinuatis,  is  cultivated  in  gardens  foi\  its 
medicinal  qualities.  Its  expressed  juice, 
has  been  long  considered  as  the  most  effec- 
tual of  the  scorbutic  plants. 

Cochlearia  officinalis.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  lemon  scurvy-grass.  See 
Cochlearia  hortensis. 

Coc  hone.  (From  uo^aa,  to  turn  round.) 
Galen  explains  this  to  be  the  juncture  of 
the  ischium,  near  the  seat,  or  breech  ; 
whence,  says  he,  all  the  adjacent  parts 
about  the  seat  are  called  by  the  same 
nasae.  Hesy  chins  says,  that  eochone  is  the 
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part  of  the  spine  which  is  adjacent  to  the 
os  sacrum. 

COCOS.  (So  called  from  the  Portuguese 
coco , or  coquen,  the  three  holes  at  the  end 
of  the  cocoa-nut  shell,  giving  it  the  resem- 
blance of  a monkeys  head.)  The  name  of 
a genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Monoeeia.  Order,  Hexandria.  The 
cocoa-nut-tree. 

Cocos  nucifera.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  whose  fruit  is  the  cocoa- 
nut. 

Cocos  butyracea.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the  palm 
oil. 

Coctxon.  (From  coquo,  to  boil.)  Con- 
coction. Digestion.  In  a medical  sense, 
signifies  that  alteration,  whatever  it  be,  or 
however  occasioned,  which  is  made  in  the 
crude  matter  of  a distemper,  whereby  it  is 
either  fitted  for  a discharge,  or  rendered 
harmless  to  the  body.  This  is  often  brought 
about  by  nature ; that  is,  by  the  vis  vitas, 
or  the  disposition  or  natural  tendency  of 
the  matter  itself,  or  else  by  proper  reme- 
dies, which  may  so  alter  its  bulk,  figure, 
cohesion,  or  give  it  a particular  determi- 
nation, so  as  to  prevent  any  farther  ill  ef- 
fects, or  drive  it  quite  out  of  the  body. 
And,  that  time  of  a disease  wherein  this 
action  is  performing,  is  called  its  state  of 
coetion. 

Cocustu.  The  name  for  conrbaril. 

Codocele.  (From  xaSte,  a bulb,  and 
a tumour.)  A bubo. 

Codoga  pala.  See  Conessi  cortex. 

Ccecalis.  (From  caecum,  the  blind  gut, 
through  which  it  runs.)  A vein,  being  a 
branch  from  the  concave  side  of  the  vena 
mesaruica. 

Ccela.  (From  xotXo?,  hollow.)  The  hol- 
low pits  above,  and  sometimes  below  tl.« 
eyes.  The  hollow  parts  at  the  bottom  of 
the  feet. 

Cos li a.  (From  v.oiXoq,  hollow.)  A ca- 
vity in  any  part  of  the  body.  The  belly. 
The  womb. 

C (ELI AC  ARTERY.  ( Cceliacus , be- 
longing to  the  belly ; from  koiXm,  the 
belly.)  Arteria  cceliaca.  The  first  branch 
given  off  from  the  aorta  in  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen.  If  sends  branches  to  the  dia- 
phragm, stomach,  liver,  pylorus,  duode- 
num, omentum,  acd  spleen. 

C CELIAC  PASSION.  (Cceliacus,  be- 
longing to  the  belly  ; from  kolXm,  the  belly.) 
Ccelica  chylosa.  C a‘lica  laciea.  There  are 
very  great  differences  among  physicians, 
concerning  the  nature  of  this  disease. 
Saovages  says  it  is  a chronic  flux,  in  vrhich 
the  aliment  is  discharged  half  digested.  Dr. 
Cullen  considers  it  as  a species  of  di- 
arrhoea, and  mentions  it  in  his  third  and 
fourth  species,  under  the  terms  mucosa, 
chylosa,  lactea;  making  the  purulenta  only 
symptomatic.  See  Diarrhoea.  It  is  ai- 
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tended  with  great  pains  in  the  stomach, 
resembling  the  pricking  of  pins  ; rumbling 
and  flatus  in  the  intestines;  white  stools, 
because  deprived  of  bile ; while  the  patient 
becomes  weak  and  lean. 

Coelom  a.  (From  xotx®?,  hollow.)  An 
ulcer  in  the  tunica  cornea  of  the  eye. 

Ccelostomia-  (From  xojXo?,  hollow, 
and  the  mouth.)  A defect  iu 

speaking,  when  a person’s  speech  is  ob- 
scured by  sounding  as  if  his  voice  pro- 
ceeded from  a cavern. 

Ccenologia.  (From  xoivos,  common, 
and  Xoyo?,  discourse.)  A consultation,  or 
common  consideration  of  a disease,  by  two 
or  more  physicians. 

Ccenotes.  (From  xoivcf,  common.)  The 
physicians  of  the  methodic  sect  asserted 
that  all  diseases  arose  from  relaxation, 
stricture,  or  a mixture  of  both.  These 
were  called  caemtes,  viz.  what  diseases 
have  in  common. 

Ccerulejjs  lapis.  The  sulphate  of 
copper.  See  Sulphas  cuprL 

Ccete.  (From  usi/mai,  to  lie  down.)  A 
bed,  or  couch,  forasiek  person. 

COFFEA.  (The  true  name  is  Caffe, 
from  Cajfa,  the  province  in  South  Ameri- 
ca, where  the  .tree  grows  spontaneously  in 
great  abundance.)  The  name  of  a genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
Penlandria . Cider,  Monogynia . The 
coffee-tree. 

COFFEE.  (From  JcofuaJi,  a mixing  to- 
gether, Ilebr. ; so  called  from  the  pleasant 
potation  which  is  made  from  its  berry.)  Jas- 
min um  Arabicum.  Ckouva.  The  seeds  of  the 
Coffea  Arabica  ; fioribus  qainqucjidis  • disper- 
mis  of  Linnaeus.  The  coffee-tree  is  culti- 
vated in  Arabia,  Persia,  the  East  Indies, 
the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  and.  several  parts  of 
America.  Good  Turkey  coffee  is  by  far 
the  most  salutary  of  all  liquors  drunk  at 
meal-time.  It  possesses  nervine  and  adstrin- 
gent  qualities,  and  may  be  drunk  with  ad- 
vantage at  all  times,  except  when  these  is 
bile  in  the  stomach.  It  is, said  to  be  a good 
antidote  against  an  over-dose  of  opium, 
and  to  relieve  obstinate  spasmodic  asthmas. 
For  the  latter  purpose,  the  coffee  ought  to 
be  of  the  best  Moeco,  newly  burnt,  and 
made  very  strong,  immediately  after  grind- 
ing it.  Sir  John  Pringle  commonly  or- 
dered one  ounce  for  a dose  ; which  is  to  be 
repeated  fresh,  after  the  interval  of  a 
quarter  or  half  an  hour ; and  which  he  di- 
rected to  be  taken  without  milk  or 
sugar. 

If  coffee  be  drunk  warm  within  an  hour 
after  dinner,  it  is  of  singular  use  to  those 
who  have  head-ache,  from  weakness  in  the 
stomach,  contracted  by  sedentary  habits, 
close  attention,  or  accidental  drunkenness. 
It  is  of  service  when  the  digestion  is  weak  ; 
and  persons  afflicted  with  the  sick  head- 
ache are  much  benefited  by  its  use,  in 


some  instances,  though  this  effect  is  by  no 
means  uniform.  Coffee  is  often  imitated, 
by  roasting  rye  with  a few  almonds. 

Coffea  Arabica.  The  plant  which 
affords  coffee.  See  Coffee. 

COHESION.  (From  con,  and  hcereo,  to 
stick  together.)  Vis  cohcesionis.  Vis  adheesi- 
onis.  Vis  attructicnis.  That  force  in  the  par- 
ticles of  matter  whereby  they  are  connected 
in  such  a way  that  they  resist  any  attempt 
towards  their  removal  or  separation.  It  is 
a species  of  attraction.  See  Attraction. 

Co  hob  ati  on.  (A  term  invented  by 
Paracelsus.;.  Cohobatio.  Cohobiam.  Co- 
hoph.  The  antient  chemists  use  this  term 
to  signify  the  distillation  of  a fluid  poured 
afresh  upon  a substance  of  the  same  kind 
as  that  upon  which  it  was  before  distilled, 
and  repeating  this  operation  several  times, 
to  make  it  more  efficacious.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  vessel  called  pelican  was  em- 
ployed. 

Cohol.  (Cohol.  Heb.)  Castellus  says 
this  word  is  used  in  Avicenna,  to  express 
dry  collyria  for  the  eyes,  in  fine  powder. 

Coilxma.  (From  xoi\ix,  the  bowels.) 
A sudden  swelling  of  the  belly  from  wind. 

Coilqstomia.  (From  xo ;Xo?,  hollow, 
and  trofxct,  the  mouth.)  A defect  of  speak- 
ing, from  the  palate,  or  through  the  nose. 

Coi ndicanti  A.  (From  con,  and  indico , 
to  indicate.)  Signs,  or  symptoms,  are 
called  eoindicant,  when,  besides  the  usual 
incidental  appearances,  there  occur  others, 
as  age,  habit,  season,  See. 

Coira.  A name  for  the  terra  Japo- 
nica. 

COITUS.  (From  coeo,~ to  go  together.) 
The  conjunction  of  the  male  and  female  in 
the  act  of  procreation. 

Cola.  (From  xccXov,  a joint.)  The  joints. 

Colatoria  lactea.  Astruc  says  they 
wer^  formerly  called  glands,  and  are  situ- 
ated in  the  third  and  internal  tunic  of  the 
uterus,  and,  that  they  are  vesiculo-vascuiar 
bodies. 

Colatorium.  (From  colo , to  strain.) 
A strainer  of  any  kind. 

Colature.  (From  colo,  to  strain.)  A 
filtered  or  strained  liquor. 

Colcaquahuitl.  An  American  plant, 
commended  in  palsies  and  uterine  disor- 
ders, according  to  Ray. 

COLCESTRENSIS  AQUA.  Colches- 
ter water.  This  mineral  water  is  of  the 
bitter  purging  kind,  similar  to  that  of  Ep- 
som, but  not  so  strong. 

COLCHICUM.  (From  Colchis,  a city 
of  Araenia;  where  this  plant  is  suppo- 
sed to  have  been  common.)  l.  The 
name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Hexandria.  Order,  Trigy- 
nia.  Meadow-saffron. 

2.  The  pharmaeopceial  name  of  the 
common  meadow-saffron.  Colchicum  au- 
tumnal!e  of  Linnaeus; — foliis  plants  lan - 
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ceoldtis  ercctis.  A native  of  England, 
The  sensible  qualities  of  the  fresh  root 
are  very  various,  according  to  the 
place  of  growth  and  season  of  the  year. 
In  autumn  it  is  almost  inert,  but  in  the 
beginning  of  summer  highly  acrid ; hence 
some  have  found  it  to  be  a corrosive  poison, 
whilst  others  have  eaten  it  in  considerable 
quantity,  without, experiencing  any  effect. 
When  it  is  possessed  of  acrimony,  this  is  of 
the  same  nature  with  that  of  garlic  and 
some  other  plants,  and  it  is  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  drying.  The  German  phy- 
sicians have  celebrated  its  virtues  as  diu- 
retic, in  hydrolhorax  and  other  dropsies ; 
and  in  France  it  continues  to  be  a favou- 
rite remedy  ; but  it  is,  nevertheless,  in  this 
country  unsuccessful,  and  at  best  a very 
uncertain  remedy.  The  expressed  juice  is 
used,  in  Alsace,  to  destroy  vermin  in  the 
heads  of  children.  The  officinal  prepara- 
tions of  colchicum  are,  Syr.  Coleh.  Autum. 
Edin.  Pharm.  The  oxymel  colchici  of  the 
former  London  pharmacopoeia  is  now 
omitted,  and  the  acetum  colchici  ordered 
in  its  room  ; the  College  observing  that 
the  honey  may  easily  be  added  extempo- 
raneously, if  it  be  thought  requisite.  The 
following  is  the  formula  of  the  present 
London  Pharm.  for  preparing  the  acetum 
colchici,  or  vinegar  of  meadow-saffron  : 
Take  of  meadow-saffron  root  sliced,  an 
ounce  ; acetic  acid,  a pint ; proof  spirit,  a 
fluid-ounce.  Macerate  the  meadow-saffron 
root  in  the  vinegar,  in  a covered  glass  ves- 
sel, for  twenty-four  hours  : then  press  out 
the  liquor  and  set  it  by,  that  the  feculen- 
cies  may  subside ; lastly,  add  the  spirit  to 
the  dear  liquor.  The  dose  is  from  3ss  to 
3jss. 

9 . Colchicum  autum  stale.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  common  meadow-saffron. 
See  Colchicum. 

"■  Colchicum  illyricum.  The  plant 
supposed  to  afford  the  hermodadyls . See 
IJermodactylus. 

Colchicum  Zeylanicum.  See  Ze- 
doaria . 

Colcothar  vitrioli.  Chalcitis.  The 
remains  of  calcined  martial  vitriol. 

COLD.  A privation  of  heat.  It  is  nothing 
positive,  but  somewhat  of  the  negative 
kind.  The  human  body  contains  within 
itself,  as  long  as  it  is  living,  a principle  of 
warmth : if  any  other  body,  being  in  con- 
tact with  it,  does  at  the  same  time  impart 
to  it  more  caloric  or  heat  than  it  obtains 
from  the  human  body,  it  is  said  to  be 
warm ; but  if  it  receives  from  the  human 
body  more  heat  than  it  remits,  it  is  said  to 
be  cold. 

A cold  is  a popular  name  also  for  a catar- 
rlious  affection  of  the  nostrils,  throat,  and 
fauces.  See  Catarrhus. 

COLD  AFFUSION.  A process  for- 
merly practised  by  physicians,  but  lately 
introduced,  by  Dr.  Currie,  of  Liverpool, 


in  the  treatment  of  typhus  fever,  and  which 
appears  to  possess  an  uniformity  of  success, 
which  we  look  for  in  vain  in  almost  any 
other  branch  of  medical  practice.  Th® 
remedy  consists  merely  in  placing  the  pa- 
tient in  a bathing  tub,  or  other  convenient 
vessel,  and  pouring  a pailful  of  cold  water 
upon  his  body  ; after  which  he  is  wiped 
dry,  and  again  put  to  bed.  It  should  be 
noted, 

First , That  it  is  the  low  contagious  fever 
in  which  the  cold  affusion  is  to  be  employ- 
ed. The  first  symptoms  of  which  are  a dull 
head-ache,  with  restlessness  and  shivering  ; 
pains  in  the  back,  and  all  over  the  body,  the 
tongue  foul,  with  great  prostration  of 
strength;  the  head-ache  becoming  more 
acute,  the  heat  of  the  body,  by  the  ther- 
mometer, 102°  to  105^  or  more : general 
restlessness,  increasing  to  delirium,  parti- 
cularly in  the  night. 

Secondly,  That  it  is  in  the  early  stage  of 
the  disease  we  must  employ  the  remedy ; 
and  generally  in  the  state  of  the  greatest  heat 
and  exacerbation. 

Thirdly,  It  is  affusion , not  immersion,  that 
must  be  employed. 

Since  the  first  publication  of  Dr.  Currie’* 
work,  the  practice  of  affusion  has  been 
extended  throughout  England  ; and  its  effi- 
cacy has  been  established  in  'some  stages  of 
the  disease,  from  which  the  author  had 
originally  proscribed  the  practice  of  it. 
One  of  the  cautionary  injunctions  which 
had  been  given  for  the  affusion  of  cold  wa- 
ter in  fever,  was,  never  to  employ  it  in  cases 
where  the  patient  had  a sense  of  chilliness  upon 
him , even  if  the  thermometer,  applied  to 
the  trunk  of  the  body,  indicated  a preter- 
natural degree  of  heat.  In  his  last  edition 
of  Reports,  however,  Dr.  Currie  has  given 
the  particulars  of  a case  of  this  description, 
in  which  the  cold  affusion  was  so  managed 
as  to  produce  a successful  event. 

In  fevers  arising  from , or  accompanied 
by  topical  inflammation , his  experience  does 
not  justify  the  use  of  cold  affusion  ; though, 
in  a great  variety  of  tliese  cases,  the  warm 
affusion  may  be  used  with  advantage. 
“ And,”  says  he,  “ though  I have  used  the 
cold  affusion  in  some  instances,  so  late  as 
the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  day  of  contagious 
fever,  with  safety  and  success,  yet  it  can 
only  be  employed,  at  this  advanced  period, 
in  the  instances  in  which  the  heat  keeps  up 
steadily  above  the  natural  standard,  and 
the  respiration  continues  free.  In  such 
cases,  I have  seen  it  appease  agitation  and 
restlessness,  dissipate  delirium,  and,  as  it 
were,  snatch  the  patient  from  impending 
dissolution.  But  it  is  in  the  early  stages  of 
fever  (let  me  again  repeat)  that  it  ought 
always  to  be  employed,  if  possible ; and 
where,  without  any  regard  to  the  heat  of 
the  patient,  it  is  had  recourse  to  in  the  last 
stage  of  fever,  after  every  other  remedy  has 
failed,  and  the  case  appears  desperate,  (of 
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which  I have  heard  several  instances,)  can 
it  appear  surprising  that  the  issue  should 
sometimes  be  unfavourable?” 

Numerous  communications  from  various 
practitioners,  in  the  AVest  and  East  Indies, 
in  Egypt  and  America,  also  shew  the  effica- 
cy of  affusion  in  the  raging  fevers  of  hot 
countries. 

Coles.  (Prom  ncu iXog,  a stalk.)  Colis. 
The  penis. 

Colauort.  See  Brassica. 

CoLI  DEXTRUM  LIGAMENTUM.  Where 
the  mesentery  changes  its  name  for  that  of 
mesocolon,  (near  the  extremity  of  the 
ileum,)  the  particular  lamina,  which  is 
turned  to  the  right  side,  forms  a small 
transverse  fold,  which  is  thus  named. 

Con  SINISTRUM  LIGAMENTUM.  It  is 
a contraction  of  the  mesocolon,  a little 
below  the  left  kidney. 

COLICA.  (From  colon,  the  name 
of  one  of  the  intestines.)  The  colic.  The 
appellation  of  colic  is  commonly  given  to 
all  pains  in  the  abdomen,  almost  indiscri- 
minately ; but,  from  the  different  causes 
and  circumstances  ofjthis  disorder,  it  is 
differently  denominated.  When  the  pain 
is  accompanied  with  a vomiting  of  bile,  or 
with  obstinate  costiveness,  it  is  called  a 
bilious  colic:  if  flatus  causes  the  pain,  that 
is,  if  attended  with  temporary  distention, 
relieved  by  the  discharge  of  wind,  it  takes 
the  name  of  flatulent  or  windy  colic  ; when 
accompanied  with  heat  and  inflammation, 
it  takes  the  name  of  inflammatory  colic , or 
enteritis.  AVlien  this  disease  arises  to  a 
violent  height,  and  is  attended  with  a 
stercoraceous  vomiting,  obstinate  cos- 
tiveness, and  an  evacuation  of  faeces  by 
the  mouth,  it  is  called  passio  iliaca,  or  iliac 
passion. 

Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  disease  in 
the  class  neuroses , and  order  spasmi ; and 
defines  it  pain  of  the  abdomen,  particularly 
round  the  umbilicus,  attended  with  vo- 
miting and  costiveness.  He  enumerates 
seven  species. 

1.  Colica  spasmodica , with  retraction  of 
the  navel,  and  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the 
belly. 

2.  Colica  pictonum.  This  is  called  from  the 
place  where  it  is  endemial ; the  Poictou, 
the  Surinam,  the  Devonshire  colic ; from  its 
victims,  the  plumbers’  and  the  painters’ 
colic;  from  its  symptoms,  the  dry  belly- 
ache, the  nervous  and  spasmodic  colic.  It 
lias  been  attributed  to  the  poison  of  lead, 
and  this  is  undoubtedly  the  cause,  when  it 
occurs  to  glaziers,  painters,  and  those 
employed  in  ie ad  works ; bnt,  though  this  is 
one,  it  is  by  uo  means  the  only  cause.  In 
Devonshire  it  certainly  more  often  arises 
from  the  early  cyder,  made  of  harsh,  unripe 
fruit,  and  in  the  West  Indies  from  new 
rum.  The  characteristics  of  this  disease 
are — -obstinate  costiveness,  with  a vomiting 
©f  an  acrid  or  porv«ceous  bile,  pains  about 


the  region  of  the  navel,  shooting  from 
thence  to  each  side  with  excessive  violence, 

, strong  convulsive  spasms  in  the  intestines, 
and  a tendency  to  a paralysis  of  the  extre- 
mities. It  is  occasioned  by  a long  conti- 
nued costiveness;  by  an  accumulation  of 
acrid  bile  ; by  cold,  applied  either  to  the 
extremities  or  to  the  belly  itself;  by  a free 
use  of  unripe  fruits,  and  by  great  irregu- 
larity in  the  mode  of  living.  From  its  oc- 
cu  ring  frequently  in  Devonshire,  ami  other 
cyder  counties,  it  lias  been  supposed  to 
arise  from  an  impregnation  of  lead,  re- 
ceived into  the  stomach;  but  this  seems 
to  be  a mistake,  as  it  is  a very  pre- 
valent disease  in  the  West  Indies  likewise, 
w'here  no  cyder  is  made , and  where  there 
is  only  a very  small  quantity  of  lead  in  the 
mills  employed  to  extract  the  juice  from 
the  sugar  canes.  One  or  other  of  the 
causes  just  enumerated,  may  justly  be  said 
always  to  give  rise  to  this  species  of 
cholic. 

The  disease  comes  on  gradually,  with  a 
pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  extending 
downwards  to  the  intestines,  accompanied 
with  eructations,  slight  sickness  at  the 
stomach,  thirst,  anxiety,  obstinate  ccs- 
tiveness,  and  a quick  contracted  pulse. 
After  a short  time,  the  pains  increase  con- 
siderably iu  violence  ; the  whole  region  of 
the  belly  is  highly  painful  to  the  touch ; 
the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  are  contracted 
into  hard  irregular  knots,  or  lumps  ; the 
intestines  themselves  exhibit  symptoms  of 
violent  spasm,  insomuch  that  a glyster 
can  hardly  be  injected,  from  the  powerful 
contraction  of  the  sphincter  ani ; ami  there 
is  constant  restlessness,  with  a frequent 
vomiting  of  ail  acrid  or  porraceous  matter, 
but  more  particularly  after  taking  either 
food,  or  medicine. 

Upon  a farther  increase  of  the  symptoms, 
or  their  not  being  quickly  alleviated,  the 
spasms  become  move  frequent,  as  well  as 
violent ; the  costiveness  proves  invincible, 
and  an  inflammation  of  the  intestines  en- 
sues, which  soon  destroys  the  patient  by 
gangrene.  In  an  advanced  stage  of  the 
disease,  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  for 
dysuria  to  take  place,  in  a very  high  de- 
gree. 

The  dry  belly-ache  is  always  attended 
with  some  degree  of  danger  ; but  which  is 
ever  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the 
symptoms,  and  the  duration  of  the  disease. 
Even  when  it  does  not  prove  fatal,  it  is  too 
apt  to  terminate  in  palsy,  and  to  leave  be- 
hind it  contractions  of  the  hands  and  feet, 
with  an  inability  in  their  muscles  to  perform 
their  office  ; and  in  this  miserable  state  of 
existence  the  patient  lingers  out  many 
wretched  years. 

Dissections  of  this  disease  usually  shew 
the  same  morbid  appearances  as  in  common 
colic,  only  in  a much  higher  degree. 

3.  Colica  stercoreay  which  happens 
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from  obstinate  and  long-continued  costive- 
ness. 

4.  Colica  accidentalis , called  also  cholera 
sicca,  from  acrid  undigested  matters. 

5.  Colica  mcconialis , in  infants,  from  a 
retention  of  meconium. 

6.  Colica  callosa , from  a sensation  of  a 
stricture  in  some  part  of  the  colon,  and 
frequently  of  previous  flatulence,  gradually 
passing  off ; the  habit  costive,  or  faeces  li- 
quid, aud  in  small  quantity. 

7.  Colica  calculosa , from  calculi  formed 
in  the  intestines,  attended  with  a fixed  hard- 
ness in  some  part  of  the  abdomen.  It  is 
distinguished  by  the  previous  discharge  of 
calculi. 

8.  Colica  flatulenta  may  be  added  to 
these  species.  It  is  distinguished  by  a 
sudden  fulness,  with  pain  and  constipation, 
relieved  by  a discharge  of  wind  from  the 
mouth,  or  anus. 

The  colic  is  distinguished  from  inflam- 
mation of  the  intestines  by  the  pain  being 
wringing , and  not  of  a burning  sensation  ; 
by  the  spasynodic  contraction  of  the  abdo- 
minal muscles;  by  the  absence  or  trifling 
degree  of  fever  ; by  the  state  of  the  pulse, 
and  by  the  diminution  of  pain  upon  pres- 
sure. 

The  flatulent  and  inflammatory  colic  are 
thus  distinguished  from  each  other : — In 
the  flatulent  colic,  the  pain  comes  on  by 
fits,  flies  from  one  part  of  the  bowels  to 
another,  and  is  much  abated  by  a dis- 
charge of  wind,  either  upward, f or  down- 
wards; but  in  the  inflammatory  colic  the 
pain  remains  equable,  and  fixed  and  settled 
in  one  spot  ; the  vomitings  are  severe,  and 
frequently  bilious ; the  belly  is  obstinately 
bound,  and  the  pulse  quick  and  feverish. 

The  colic  should  be  distinguished  from 
a fit  of  the  gravel ; stories  passing  through 
the  ureters  ; rheumatic  pains  in  the  muscles 
of  the  belly  ; a beginning  dysentery  ; the 
blind  piles ; and  from  a stone  passing 
through  the  gall-duct.  Gravel  in  the  kid- 
ney produces  often  colic  pains,  not  easily 
distinguishable ; but  when  stones  pass 
through  the  ureters,  the  testicle  on  that 
side  is  often  retracted,  the  leg  is  benumbed, 
a pain  shoots  down  the  inside  of  the  thigh  ; 
symptoms  occasioned  by  the  stone  passing 
through  the  ureter  over  the  spermatic 
chord,  or  the  sacro-sciatic  nerve.  Rheu- 
matic pains  in  the  muscles  of  the  belly 
rarely  affect  so  accurately  the  umbilical 
region,  but  dart  iu  various  directions,  to 
the  chest,  or  to  the  pelvis,  and  are  attend- 
ed with  soreness,  not  confined  to  the  abdo- 
men. A beginning  dysentery  differs  little 
from  colic.  The  pain  from  the  blind 
piles  is  confined  to  the  rectum  : and  that 
from  a stone  iu  the  gall-duct,  is.felt  in  the 
pit  of  the  stomach,  occasionally  shooting 
through  the  body  to  the  back. 

Colica  accidentalis.  Colic  from 
crudities  in  the  bowels. 


Colica  arteria  sinistra.  The  lower 
mesenteric  artery. 

Colica  arteria  superior.  The 
upper  mesenteric  artery. 

Colica  biliosa.  Colic  from  excess  of 
bile. 

Colica  calculosa.  Colic  from  stony 
matters  in  the  intestines. 

Colica  callosa.  Colic  from  hardened 
and  obstinate  strictures. 

Colica  Damnoniorum.  Colic  pecu- 
liar to  Devonshire.  See  Colica. 

Colica  febricosa.  Colic  with  fever, 

Colica  flatulenta.  Colic  from 
wind. 

Colica  gravidarum.  Colic  in  preg- 
nant women. 

Colica  hysterica.  Hysteric  colic. 

Colica  lactantium.  Colic  peculiar 


to  nurses. 

Colica  Lapponica.  Colic  peculiar  to 
Laplanders. 

Colica  meconialxs,  Colic  from  me- 
conium in  infants. 

Colica  mesenterica.  Colic  from  dis- 
eased mesentery. 

Colica  nervosa.  The  nervous  colic. 

Colica  pa^creatica.  Colic  from  dis- 
eased pancreas. 

Colica  piilogistica.  Colic  with  in- 
flammation. 

Colica  pictonum.  See  Colica. 

Colica  PitfuiTosA.  The  spasmodic 
colic. 

Colica  plethorica.  The  inflamma- 
tory colic. 

Colica  plumbariorum.  The  colic  of 
lead -workers. 

Colica  pulsatilis.  The  inflammatory 
colic. 

Colica  satuunina.  The  Devonshire 
colic.  See  Colica. 

Colica  scirrhosa.  The  colic  from 
scirrhous  tumours. 

Colica  spasmodica.  The  spasmodic 
colic. 

Colica  stercgrea.  Colic  from  re- 
tained fasces. 

Colica  vena.  A branch  of  the  upper 
mesenteric  artery. 

Colica  vena  recta.  The  vein  of 
the  colon. 

Colica  verminosa.  The  colic  from 

worms. 

Colice.  The  colic. 

Coliformis.  (From  cola , a strainer, 
and  forma , a likeness ; so  called  fronwts 
having  many  perforations,  like  a straiuer.) 
Coliforme  os.  A name  formerly  given  to  the 
os  cribrosum. 

Coliphium.  (From  naXov,  a limb,  and 
i<pt,  strongly.)  A kind  of  bread  given  to 
wrestlers.  It  was  made  of  flour  and  bran 
together,  and  was  thought  to  make  men 
athletic. 

Colis.  The  same  as  coles. 

Collapses.  (From  coltabor>  to  shrink 
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down.)  A wasting  or  shrinking  of  the 
body,  or  strength. 

Collatfnna.  A specific  vulnerary. 

Collaterales.  So  Spigelius  calls  the 
erectores  penis,  from  their  collateral  order 
of  fibres. 

Colletica.  (“From  xoXXa,  glue.)  Oon- 
glutinating  medicines. 

Gollicije.  (From  colligo,  to  collect.) 
The  union  of  the  ducts,  which  convey  the 
humours  of  the  eyes  from  the  puncta  la- 
chrymalia  to  the  cavity  of  the  nose. 

Colliculum.  (Dim.  of  collis , a hill.) 
The  nympha,  or  prominency,  without  the 
vagina  of  women. 

Collig amen.  (From  colligo , to  tie  to- 
gether.) A ligament. 

Colliquamentum.  (From  colliqueo, 
to  melt.)  A term  first  made  use  of  by 
Dr.  Harvey,  in  his  application  of  it  to  the 
first  rudiments  of  an  embryo  in  genera- 
tion. 

COLLIQUATIVE.  (From  colliquo , to 
melt.)  Any  excessive  evacuation  is  so 
called  which  melts  down,  as  it  were,  the 
strength  of  the  body : hence  colliquative 
perspiration;  colliquative  diarrhaea,  &c. 

Collisio.  (From  collido , to  beat  to- 
gether.) A contusion. 

Colltx.  (From  xoxov,  food.)  A troch, 
or  lozenge. 

COLLOBOMA.  (From  KoWetw,  to  glue 
together.)  The  growing  together  of  the 
eye-lids. 

Collodes.  (From  xoXXa,  glue.)  Glu- 
tinous. 

Collum.  (From  xaXov,  a member,  as 
being  one  of  the  chief ; or  dim.  of  columna, 
as  being  the  pillar  and  support  of  the  head.) 
The  neck. 

COLLUTORIUM.  (From  colluo,  to 
wash.)  A gargarism  or  wash  for  the 

mouth. 

COLLUVIES.  (From  colluo,  to  cleanse.) 
Filth.  Excrement.  The  discharge  from 
an  old  ulcer. 

Collyris.  (xoXXvjic,  a little  round  cake  ; 
so  called  from  its  likeness  to  a cake.) 
A bump,  or  knob,  which  rises  after  a 
blow. 

COLLYRIUM.  (From  xwXuw,  to  check, 
and  pug,  a defluxion ; because  it  stops  the 
defluxion.)  Any  medicine  was  former- 
ly so  called  which  was  applied  with  that 
intention.  The  term  is  now  only  given  to 
fluid  applications  for  the  eyes,  or  eye- 
waters. 

Coloeoma.  (From  xoXXa*?,  to  glue  to- 
gether.) The  growing  together  of  the  eye- 
lids ; also  the  want  of  a particular  member 
of  the  body. 

Colobomata.  In  Celsus  this  ward  is 
expressed  by  curta.  Roth  the  .words  sig- 
nify a deficiency  in  some  part  of  the  body, 
particularly  the  ears,  lips,  or  alee  of  the 
nostrils. 

Colgcasia.  (From  xoXsj,  food,  and 


*tt£or,  to  adorn ; so  called  from  its  use  as  a 
food,  and  the  custom  of  wearing  its  flowers 
in  wreaths.)  The  faba  iEgyptia. 

COLOCYNTHIS.  (From  xaXov,  the 
colon,  and  xsvsw,  to  move  ; because  of  its 
great  purging  powers.)  Alhandula  of  the 
Arabians.  Colocxjnthidis  medulla.  Colo- 
qnintida.  Bitter  apple.  Bitter  gourd. 
Bitter  cucumber.  The  fruit  which  is  the 
medicinal  part  of  the  Cucumis  colocyn - 
tliis  ; foliis  multifidis,  pomis  globosis  gla - 
hr  is,  is  imported  from  Turkey.  Its  spongy 
membranous  medulla,  or  pith,  is  directed 
for  use ; it  has  a nauseous,  acrid,  and  in- 
tensely bitter  taste ; and  is  a powerful 
irritating  cathartic.  In  doses  of  ten  and 
twelve  grains,  it  operates  with  great  vehe- 
mence, frequently  producing  violent  gripes, 
bloody  stools,  and  disordering  the  whole 
system.  It  is  recommended  in  various 
complaints,  as  worms,  mania,  dropsy,  epi- 
lepsy, &c. ; but  is  seldom  resorted  to,  ex- 
cept where  other  more  mild  remedies 
have  been  used  without  success,  and  then 
only  in  the  form  of  the  extractum  colocyn- 
thidis  compositum  ancl  the  pilules  ex  colo- 
cynthide  cum  aloe  of  the  pharmacopoeias. 

Colombo.  See  Columbo . 

COLON.  (Ka>Xov,  quasi  xotXov:  from  uoi- 
Xo?, hollow;  so  called  from  its  capacity,  or 
from  its  generally  being  found  empty,  and 
full  of  wind,  in  dissection.)  The  ascend- 
ing portion  of  the  large  intestine  is  so 
called.  It  proceeds  towards  the  liver,  by 
the  name  of  the  ascending  portion  of  the 
colon;  and  having  reached  the  liver,  forms 
a transverse  arch  across  to  the  other  side. 
The  colon  then  descends,  forming  what  is 
termed  its  sigmoid  flexure,  into  the  pelvis, 
where  the  gut  is  called  rectum.  See  In- 
testines. 

Colophonia.  ' (Ko\o<pwvia,  the  city  from 
whence  it  was  first  brought.)  Resina  nigra. 
The  black  resin  which  remains  in  the  re- 
tovt,  after  distilling  the  common  resin  with 
a strong  fire.  Paracelsus  seems  to  mean 
by  it.  what  is  now  prescribed  by  the  name 
of  terebinthina  coda:  but  the  antients, 
and  particularly  Galen,  seemed  to  under- 
stand by  it  a soft  kind  of  mastich,  from 
Chio,  probably  the  same  as  our  Chio  tur- 
pentine. 

Colostrum.  (From  xoX og,  food,  or 
xoxx&iywtti,  to  agglutinate ; so  called,  either 
because  it  is  the  first  food  of  the  young,  or 
from  its  being  at  that  time  peculiarly  glu- 
tinous.) Is  t’ue  first  milk  in  the  breasts  af- 
ter delivery,  according  to  some  authors ; 
but  Bartholine  applies  it  to  an  emulsion 
made  by  the  solution  of  turpentine  with 
the  yolk  of  an  egg. 

Colotoides.  (From  ua>\ar> i?,  a lizard, 
and  £^o?,  likeness.)  Variegated  like  the 
skin  of  a lizard.  Hippocrates  applied  it  to 
the  excrements. 

Coloquintida.  See  Colocynthis. 

Colpocele.  (From  jmXttos,  the  vagina, 
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and  y.v\v,  a tumour.)  A hernia  forced  into 
the  vagina. 

Colpqptosis.  (From  xoXtto?,  the  vagina, 
and  mm. ai,  to  fall  down.)  A bearing  down 

of  the  vagina. 

Colt’s-foot.  See  Tussilago. 

Coluber  berus.  (Quod  colli  umhrafo, 
because  it  delights  in  shade.)  The  syste- 
matic name  of  a viper.  See  Vipera. 

Colubrina  virgineaxa.  See  Set'- 
pentaria. 

Colubrinum  lignum.  (Colubrinus  ; 
from  coluber;  so  called  from  the  snake- 
like contortions  of  its  roots.  ) This  species 
of  snake  wood  is  brought  from  America. 
It  is  solid,  ponderous,  acrid,  extremely 
bitter,  and  inodorous  ; its  bark  is  of  a fer- 
ruginous colour,  covered  with  cineritious 
spots. 

Columbine . See  Aq  dlegia . 

Columba.  See  Colurabo. 

CQLUMBO.  Colombo.  Calomba.  Co- 
lombo. The  root  formerly  so  called,  is 
now  termed  Calumba  in  the  London  phar- 
macopoeia. It  is  imported  from  Colomba, 
in  Ceylon,  in  circular,  brown  knobs,  wrin-, 
kled  on  their  outer  surface,  yehowish  with- 
in, and  consisting  of  cortical,  woody,  and 
medullary  lamina.  Its  smell  is  aromatic  ; 
its  taste  pungent,  and  nauseously  bitter. 
From  Dr.  Percival’s  experiments  on  the 
root,  it  appears  that  rectified  spirit  of 
wine  extracts  its  virtues  in  the  greatest 
perfection.  The  watery  infusion  is  more 
perishable  than  that  of  other  bitters..  An 
ounce  of  the  powdered  root,  half  an  ounce 
of  orange-peel,  two  ounces  of  brandy,  and 
fourteen  ounces  of  water,  macerated  1 a2 
hours  without  heat,  and  then  filtered 
through  paper,  afford  a sufficiently  strong 
and  tolerably  pleasant  infusion.  The  ex- 
tract made  first  bv  spirit  and  then  with 
water,  and  reduced  by  evaporation  to  a 
piluiar  consistence,  is  found  to  be  equal,  if 
not  superior,  in  efficacy  to  the  powder. 
As  an  antiseptic,  Calumba  root  is  inferior 
to  the  bark  ; but,  as  a corrector  of  putrid 
bile,  it  is  much  superior  to  the  bark  ; 
whence  also  it  is  probable  that  it  would  be 
of  service  in  the  Wesf-India  yellow  fever. 
It  also  restrains  alimentary  fermentation, 
without  impairing  digestion  ; in  which  pro- 
perty it  resembles  mustard.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  the  least  heating  quality, 
and  therefore  may  be  used  in  phthisis  piti- 
monalis,  and  in  hectic  cases,  to  strengthen 
digestion.  It  occasions  no  disturbance, 
and  agrees  very  well  with  a milk  diet,  as 
it  abates  flatulence,  and  is  indisposed  to 
acidity.  The  London,  Edinburgh,  and 
Dublin  Colleges,  direct  a ticture  of  Calum- 
ba root.  The  dose  of  the  powdered  root 
is  half  a drachm,  which,  in  urgent  cases, 
may  be  repeated  every  third  or  fourth  hour. 

Columbobe.  See  Columba. 

Columell i.  (Dim.  of  columna,  a co- 
lumn.) See  Uvula,  and  Clitoris. 


COLUMBIUM.  Mr.  Hatchett  de- 
scribes the  ore  from  which  this  metal  is  ob- 
tained, as  being  of  a dark  brownish  grey 
externally,  and  more  inclining  to  an  iron 
grey  internally  ; the  longitudinal  fracture, 
lie  found,  lamellated  3 and  the  cross  frac- 
ture had  a fine  grain.  Its  lustre  was  vitre- 
ous, slightly  inclining  in  some  parts  to  me- 
tallic ; moderately  hard  and  very  brittle. 
The  colour  of  the  streak,  or  powder,  was 
dark  chocolate  brown.  The  particles  were 
not  obedient  to  the  magnet.  Its  specific 
vity,  at  a temperature  of  65°  Fahr.,  Mr. 
tehstt  found  to  be  5.918. 

A series  of  accurate  experiments  made 
by  its  discoverer,  prove  that  this  ore  consists 
of  iron,  combined  with  a new  metallic  acid, 
which  constitutes  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  whole. 

The  smallness  of  the  quantity  Mr.  Hat- 
chett had  to  operate  upon,  has  hitherto 
prevented  us  from  seeing  the  metal  in  its 
metallic  state ; but  the  accuracy  with 
which  the  properties  of  its  acid  have  been 
investigated,  leave  no  doubt  of  its  being 
different  from  aiiy  of  the  acidifiable  metals 
hitherto  known. 

Columell aris.  (From  columella , a 
little  column.)  A name  of  the  dens  cani- 
nus. 

COLUMNA.  A column,  or  pillar.  Many 
parts  of  the  body,  which  in  their  shape  or 
office  resemble  columns,  are  so  named  ; as 
column*  carneae,  &c. 

Columna  nasi.  The  lowest  and  fleshy 
part  of  the  nose,  ' which  forms  a part  of  the 
septum. 

Columna  oris.  A name  for  the  uvula. 

Columns  carnejs.  Column*  cordis. 
See  Carnece  columnar. 

ColuriUm.  (it clpz  to  uoXXav  rev  guv  : be- 
cause it  prevents  a defluxion.)  A tent  to 
thrust  into  a sore,  to  prevent  a defluxion  of 
humours. 

COMA.  (From  aw,  ojr.xs»,  to  lie  down.) 
A propensity  to  sleep.  This  word  antient- 
ly  meant  any  total  suppression  of  the 
powers  of 'sense  3 but  now  it  means  a le- 
thargic drowsiness.  The  coma  vigil  is  a 
disease  where  the  patients  are  continually 
inclined  to  sleep,  but  cannot. 

Coma  somnolentum.  Is  when  the  pa- 
tient continues  in  a profound  sleep  3 and, 
when  awakened,  immediately  relapses  , 
without  being  able  to  keep  open  his  eyes. 

COM  AT  A.  (K'jOjuuTa  : from  coma.)  A 
diminution  of  the  powers  of  voluntary  mo- 
tion, with  sleep,  or  the  senses  impaired. 
It  is  an  order  of  the  class  neuroses  of  Cul- 
len’s Nosology. 

COMATOSE.  Having  a strong  pro- 
pensity to  sleep. 

COMBUSTIO.  (Frpm  comburo , to 
barn.)  . A burn,  or  scald.  ' 

CoMipt’R.  See  Cububce. 

COMBUSTION.  (From  comburo,  to 
burn.)  Burning.  Among  the  various  opera- 
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lions  of  chemistry,  none  acts  a more  conspi- 
cuous part  than  combustion ; and  in  propor- 
tion to  its  utility  in  the  science,  the  necessi- 
ty of  thoroughly  investigating  its  nature  and 
mode  of  action,  becomes  more  obvious  to 
the  philosophical  chemist. 

Lavoisier’s  Theory  of  Combustion. 

Lavoisier’s  theory  of  combustion  is 
founded  upon  the  absorption  of  oxigen  by 
a combustible  body. 

Taking  this  for  granted,  it  follows  that 
combustion  is  only  the  play  of  affinity  be- 
tween oxigen,  the  matter  of  heat,  and  a 
combustible  body. 

When  an  incombustible  body  (a  brick  for 
instance)  is  heated,  it  undergoes  no  change, 
except  an  augmentation  of  bulk  and  tem- 
perature ; and  when  left  to  itself,  it  soon 
regains  its  former  state.  But  when  a com- 
bustible body  is  heated  to  a certain  degree, 
in  the  open  air,  it  begins  to  become  on  a 
sudden  intensely  hot,  and  at  last  emits  a 
copious  stream  of  caloric  and  light  to  the 
surrounding  bodies.  During  this  emission, 
the  burning  body  gradually  wastes  away. 
It  either  disappears  entirely,  or  its  physical 
properties  become  totally  altered.  The 
principal  change  it  suffers  is  that  of  being 
no  longer  capable  of  combustion.  If  either 
of  these  phenomena,  namely,  the  emission 
of  heat* and  light,  and  the  waste  ef  sub- 
stance, be  wanting,  we  do  not  say  that  a 
bodyjs  undergoing  combustion,  or  that  it 
is  burning.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  every 
theory  of  combustion  ought  to  explain  the 
following  facts : 

1.  Why  a burning  body  is  consumed, 
and  its  individuality  destroyed. 

2.  Why,  during  the  progress  of  this  al- 
teration, heat  and  light  are  emitted. 

For  the  elucidation  of  these  objects,  La- 
voisier’s theory  has  laid  down  the  following 
laws : 

1.  Combustion  cannot  take  place  without 
thevpresence  of  oxigen,  and  is  more  rapid 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  this  agent 
m contact  with  the  inflamed  body. 

2.  In  every  act  of  combustion,  the  oxi- 
gen present  is  consumed. 

3.  The  weight  of  the  products  of  every 
body  after  combustion,  corresponds  with 
the  weight  of  the  body  before  combustion, 
plus  that  of  the  oxigen  consumed. 

4.  The  oxigen  absorbed  by  the  combus- 
tible body  may  be  recovered  from  the 
compound  formed,  and  the  weight  regained 
will  be  equal  to  the  weight  which  disap- 
peared during  the  combustion. 

5.  In  every  instance  of  combustion,  light 
and  heat,  or  fire,  are  liberated. 

6.  In  a limited  quantity  of  air,  only  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  combustible  body 
can  be  burnt. 

7.  The  air,  wherein  a body  has  been 
burnt,  is  rendered  unfit  for  containing 
combustion,  or  supporting  animal  life. 

Though  every  case  of  combustion  re- 


quires that  light  and  heat  should  be  evolved,  j 
yet  this  process  proceeds  very  differently  in  I 
different  circumstances ; hence  the  terms 
ignition,  or  glowing  beat  ; inflammation, 
or  accension  j and  detonation , or  explo-  i 
sion.  1 

Ignition  takes  place  when  the  combus-  u 
tible  body  is  not  in  an  aeriform  state.  I( 

Charcoal,  pyrophorus,  &c.  furnish  in-  i 

stances  of  this  kind.  !i 

It  seems  as  if  the  phenomenon  of  glowing  h 
was  peculiar  to  those  bodies  w hich  require  < 

a considerable  quantity  of  oxigen  to  be*  i 

come  converted  into  the  gaseous  state.  i 

The  disengagement  of  caloric  and  light  i 

is  rendered  more  evident  to  the  senses  in 
the  act  of 

Inflammation , or  accension.  Here  the 
combustible  substances  are  more  easily 
converted  into  an  elastic  or  aeriform  state. 
Flame,  therefore,  consists  of  the  inflamma- 
ble matter  in  the  act  of  combustion  in  the 
gaseous  state.  When  all  circumstances 
are  favourable  to  the  complete  combustion 
of  the  products,  the  fi^me  is  perfect;  if 
this  is  not  the  case,  part  of  the  combustible 
body  , capable  of  being  converted  into  the 
gaseous  state,  passes  through  the  luminous  ! 
flame  unburnt,  and 'exhibits  the  appearance 
of  smoke.  Soot,  therefore,  always  indi- 
cates an  imperfect  combustion.  Hence  a 
common  lamp  smokes,  an  Argand’s  lamp 
yields  no  smoke. 

This  degree  of  combustion  is  very  accu- 
rately exemplified  in  the 

Flame  of  Candles'. — When  a candle  is  first 
lighted,  which  must  be  done  by  the  appli- 
cation of  actual  flame,  a degree  of  heat  is 
given  to  the  wick,  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
affinity  of  its  constituent  parts  ; part  of  the 
tallow  is  instantly  melted,  volatilized,  and  ! 
decomposed  ; its  hydrogen  takes  fire,  and 
the  candle  burns.  As  this  is  destroyed  by 
combustion,  another  portion  melts,  rises 
and  supplies  its  place,  and  undergoes  a ! 
like  decomposition.  In  this  way  combus- 
tion is  maintained.  The  tallowr  is  liquefied 
as  it  comes  into  the  vicinity  of  the  flame, 
and  is,  by  the  capillary  attraction  of  the 
wrick,  drawn  lip  to  supply  the  place  of 
w'hat  is  decomposed  ; the  unmelted  tallow, 
by  this  means,  forms  a kind  of  cup. 

The  congeries  of  capillary  tubes  which 
form  the  wick  is  black,  because  the  char- 
coal of  the  cotton  becomes  predominant, 
the  circum-ambient  air  is  defended  by  the 
flame  from  oxidating  it ; it  therefore  re- 
mains, for  a considerable  time,  in  its  natu- 
ral  state  ; but  when  the  wick,  by  the  con- 
tinual consumption  of  tallow,  becomes  too 
long  to  support  itself  in  a perpendicular 
position,  its  upper  extremity  projects  near- 
ly out  of  the  cone  of  the  flame,  and  there 
forms  a support  for  an  accumulation  of 
soot,  which  is  produced  by  the  imperfect 
combustion.  A candle  in  this  situation, 
affords  scarcely  one-tenth  of  the  light  it 
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can  give,  and  tallow  candles,  on  this  ac- 
count, require  continual  snutiing. 

But  if  the  candle  be  made  of  wax,  the 
wick  does  not  long  occupy  its  place  in  the 
middle  of  the  flame  ; its  thinness  makes  it 
bend  on  one  side,  when  its  length  is  too 
great  for  its  vertical  position ; its  extremity 
comes  then  into  contact  with  the  air,  and 
is  completely  burnt,  or  decomposed,  ex- 
cept so  much  of  it  as  is  defended  by  the 
continual  afflux  of  the  melted  wax.  This 
small  wick,  therefore,  performs  the  office 
of  snuffing  itself.  The  difficult  fusibility 
of  wax  enables  us  to  use  a thinner  wick  for 
it  than  can  be  used  for  tallow,  which  is 
more  fusible.  But  wax  being  a substance 
which  contains  much  more  oxigen  than  tal- 
low, or  oil,  the  light  it  affords  is  not  so 
luminous. 

Detonation  is  an  instantaneous  combus- 
tion, accompanied  with  a loud  report;  it 
takes  place  in  general  when  the  compound 
resulting  from  the  union  of  tw’o  or  more 
bodies,  occupies  less  space  than  the  sub- 
stances did  before  their  union ; a vacuum  is 
therefore  formed,  and  the  surrounding  air 
rushing  in  from  all  sides  to  fill  it  up  is  the 
cause  of  the  report. 

Gun-powder,  fuimiiiating  gold,  silver, 
and  mercury ; oxigenated  muriate  of  pot- 
ash; and  various  other  explosive  com- 
pounds, are  capable  of  producing  very 
loud  detonations. 

With  respect  to  the  disengagement  of 
light  and  caloric. 

By  the  older  chemists,  it  was  universally 
supposed  that  the  light  and  heat  emitted 
during  combustion,  proceeded  from  the 
inflammable  body  ; and  this  opinion  would 
indeed  appear  unquestionable,  while  the 
composition  of  the  atmosphere  was  imper- 
fectly ' known.  The  burning  body  ap- 
peared luminous  and  felt  hot,  and  no  other 
agent  was  supposed  to  be  concerned  ; the 
conclusion  that  the  light  and  heat  were 
evolved  from  the  burning  substance,  was 
therefore  unavoidable.  But  when  the  na- 
ture of  the  atmosphere  was  ascertained, 
and  when  it  became  evident  that  part 
of  the  air  was  absorbed  during  com- 
bustion, the  former  conclusion  fell  to  the 
ground;  for,  when  two  bodies  exert  a 
mutual  action  on  each  other,  it  becomes 
& priori  equally  probable  that  the  pro- 
ducts may  be  derived  from  either  of 
them;  consequently,  the  light  and  heat 
evolved  might  proceed  either  from  the 
one  or  the  other.  Whether  they  proceed 
from  the  atmosphere,  or  from  the  combus- 
tible body,  they  must  be  separated  at  the 
part  where  the  combination  takes  place ; 
that  is,  upon  the  surface  of  the  burning 
body  itself;  and  consequently  it  appeared 
luminous  and  heated,  while  the  air  being 
invisible  escaped  observation. 

When  the  law3  of  heat  became  known, 
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at  least  when  it  was  ascertained  that  bodies 
in  the  aeriform  state  contain  at  the  same 
temperature,  and  in  equal  quantities,  ei- 
ther of  mass  or  bulk,  unequal  quantities  of 
heat,  the  conclusion  became  probable,  that 
the  caloric  evolved  in  combustion  proceed- 
ed rather  from  the  oxigen  gas  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, than  from  the  combustible  body ; 
since  the  former  contains  a much  larger 
quantity  than  the  latter.  The  caloric 
evolved  was  therefore  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  condensation  of  the  oxigen 
gas  in  the  new  combination  into  which  it 
entered. 

Though  approaching  to  the  truth,  this 
explanation  is  not  strictly  true.  It  is  not 
merely  from  the  oxigen  gas  being  condensed 
that  the  caloric  is  evolved,  because,  in 
many  cases  of  combustion,  the  product  still 
exists  in  the  gaseous  state,  and  in  others, 
the  quantity  of  caloric  evolved  bears  no 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  condensation. 
Philosophers  ascribed  this  to  a change  of 
capacity  ; for,  in  different  bodies,  the  dif- 
ference in  the  proportion  of  the  capacities 
before  and  after  combustion,  is  by  no 
means  uniform  ; and  hence  the  difference 
in  the  quantities  of  caloric  extricated  in 
various  cases  of  combustion. 

This  being  premised,  it  remains  to  ex- 
plain the  origin  of  the  light  emitted  during 
combustion  ; for  although  we  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  caloric  is  evolved  from 
the  oxigen  gas,  we  cannot  infer  that  the 
light  has  the  same  origin. 

It  is  very  probable  that  light  is  a consti- 
tuent part  of  inflammable  bodies  ; for  it  is 
frequently  evolved  in  combinations  when 
the  oxigen  is  merely  transferred  from  one 
inflammable  substance  to  another.  In 
those  cases  it  must  proceed  from  the  in- 
flammable body.  The  accension  of  oils  by 
the  affusion  of  acids,  the  combustion  of 
metals  with  sulphur,  furnish  instances  of 
the  kind. 

It  seems,  therefore,  probable  that  the 
light  is  derived  from  the  inflammable  sub- 
stance ; and  tifet  the  oxigen  combining 
with  the  bases  of  these  substances,  disen- 
gages the  light. 

It  may  be  concluded  then,  that  light  en- 
ters into  the  composition  of  ail  combustible 
bodies ; but  as  we  are  unable  to  separate 
the  light,  so_as  to  obtain  these  bodies  pure, 
we  treat  of  them  as  simple  bodies. 

According  to  this  theory,  the  combus- 
tion of  phosphorus  in  oxigen  gas  is  there- 
fore the  effect  of  a double  affinity.  The 
basis  of  the  oxigen  gas  unites  with  the  phos- 
phorus, to  form  phosphoric  acid ; and  the 
light  disengaged  from  the  phosphorus,  toge- 
ther with  part  of  that  of  the  oxigen  gas, 
produces  the  vivid  flame. 

The  quantity  of  light  emitted  by  diffe- 
rent bodies  is  supposed  to  depend  on  the 
quantity  contained  in  them,  and  on  the 
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proportion  in  which  it  is  united  to  calo- 
ric. 

Such  is  the  theory  of  combustion  of  La- 
voisier, modified  by  Gren,  Leonardi, 
Richter,  and  formerly  taught  in  this  capital 
by  Dr.  Crichton. 

Thomson's  Theory  of  Combustion. 

Though  the  preceding  theory  of  com- 
bustion is  simple  and  beautiful,  it  appears 
from  what  we  are  now  going  to  state,  to 
be  by  no  means  satisfactory. 

It  has  misled  chemists,  by  confining  the 
term  combustion  to  the'  act  of  oxigenation, 
and  considering  that  all  bodies,  during  their 
combustion,  combine  with  oxigen,  without 
at  the  same  time  recollecting,  that  this  lat- 
ter effect  may  take  place  without  any  of 
the  phenome  na  usually  attendant  on  com- 
bustion ; and  that,  though  certainly  all 
combustion  pre-supposes  the  combination 
of  oxigen  with  a base,  yet  this  combination 
may  be,  and  repeatedly  is,  effected  where 
no  combustion  can  possibly  take  place. 
Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  the 
difference  which,  in  numberless  instances, 
prevails  between  the  act  of  oxigenation  in 
bodies  and  that  of  combustion,  in  as  much 
as  neither  the  phenomena  attending  on, 
nor  the  results  arising  from  mem,  are  the 
same.  That  a distinction  therefore  should 
be  made  between  these  processes  is  ob- 
vious ; and  it  is  on  this  account  that  Dr. 
Thomson  has  offered  a theory,  which  con- 
siders this  subject  in  a new  point  of  view, 
and  which  bids  fair  to  enable  us  to  esti- 
mate the  phenomena  of  combustion  much 
better  than  has  hitherto  been  done. 

According  to  Dr.  Thomson’s  theory,  all 
the  bodies  concerned  in  combustion  are 
either,  1.  Combustibles — 2.  Supporters  of 
combustion — 3.  Incombustibles. 

I.  Combustible  bodies  are  those  sub- 
stances which  are  said,  in  common  lan- 
guage, to  burn.  During  the  combustion, 
they  appear  to  emit  light  aad  heat,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  gradually  waste  away. 
When  this  change  has  reached  its  maximum , 
the  process  of  combustion  is  at  an  end. 

The  class  of  combustibles  is  very  nume- 
rous ; but  all  the  bodies  belonging  to  it 
snay  be  sub-divided  into  three  sets,  namely : 

1.  Simple  combustibles.  2.  Compound 
combustibles.  3.  Combustible  oxids. 

Simple  Combustibles. 

1.  Sulphur. 

2.  Phosphorus. 

S.  Diamond, 

4.  Hydrogen  gas. 

5.  All  the  metals. 

Compound  Combustibles. 

The  compound  combustibles  consist  of 
compounds,  formed  bv  the  simple  com- 
bustibles uniting  together  two  and  two, 
and  are  of  course  much  more  numerous 
than  the  simple  combustibles.  They  may 
be  arranged  under  the  five  following  heads : 

1.  Sulphurets. 


2.  Phosphurets. 

3.  Carburets. 

4.  Alloys. 

5.  Sulphurated,  phosphorated,  and  car- 
bonated hydrogen. 

The  combustible  oxids  are  either  simple^ 
having  a single  base,  or  compound,  having 
more  than  one  base.  All  the  simple  com- 
bustible oxids  are  by  combustion  con- 
verted into  acids. 

The  compound  combustible  oxids  are  by 
far  the  most  numerous.  ! 

II.  The  SUPPORTERS  OF  COMBUSTION 
are  bodies  which  are  not  of  themselves, 
strictly  speaking,  capable  of  undergoing 
combustion,  but  which  are  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  the  process;  for  no  combustible 
body  can  burn  unless  some  one  or  other  of 
them  be  present.  Whenever  they  are  ex- 
cluded, combustion  ceases.  All  the  sup- 
porters of  combustion  known  at  present 
are  the  following  six : 

1.  Oxigen  gas. 

2.  Air. 

3.  Gaseous  oxid  of  nitrogen. 

4.  Nitrous  gas. 

5.  Nitric  acid. 

6.  Oxigenated  muriatic  acid. 

There  are  indeed  certain  substances  be- 
sides these,  which  possess  nearly  the  same 
properties  ; these  shall  be  afterwards  enu- 
merated under  the  title  of  partial  sup - 
porters. 

They  all  contain  one  common  principle, 
namely,  oxigen. 

III.  The  incombustible  bodies  are 
neither  capable  of  undergoing  combustion 
themseives,  nor  of  supporting  the  combus- 
tion of  those  bodies  that  are  : they  are 
therefore  not  immediately  connected  with 
combustion.  At  present  we  are  acquainted 
with  about  thirteen  incombustible  bodies, 
not  reckoning  the  compounds  which  they 
are  capable  of  forming  w ith  each  other. 
Those  are, 

1.  Nitrogen  gas. 

2.  The  alkalis. 

3.  The  earths. 

Some  of  the  alkalies  and  earths  posses* 
certain  properties  in  common  with  corn- 
bus!  ibies,  and  are  capable  of  exhibiting 
phenomena  somewhat  analag®us  to  com- 
bustion ; w'hieh  will  be  described  after- 
wards under  the  title  of  semi-combustion. 

III.  In  every  case  of  combustion,  there 
must  therefore  be  present  a combustible 
body,  aud  a supporter  of  combustion. 
During  combustion,  the  combustible  al- 
ways unites  with  the  oxigen  of  the  sup- 
porter. It  is  this  combination  which  occa- 
sions the  apparent  waste  and  alteration  of 
the  combustible.  The  new  compound  thus 
formed  is  a product  of  combustion.  Every 
product  of  combustion  is  either,  1.  water t 
2.  an  acid , or  3.  a metallic  oxid.  It  is  true , 
indeed,  that  other  bodies  sometimes  make 
their  appearance  during  combustion,  but 
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these  will  be  found,  upon  examination,  not 
to  be  products,  nor  to  have  ijndergone 
combustion. 

Thus  one  of  the  two  characteristic  marks 
which  distinguish  combustion,  namely,  the 
apparent  waste  and  alteration  of  the  combus- 
tible body,  has  been  fully  explained.  For 
the  explanation  of  it  we  are  indebted  to 
Lavoisier,  as  stated  before. 

But  though  the  combination  of  the 
combustible  with  oxigen,  be  a constant 
part  of  combustion,  yet  the  facility  with 
which  combustibles  burn  is  not  proportion- 
al to  their  apparent  affinity  for  oxigen. 

Phosphorus,  for  instance,  burns  more 
readily  than  charcoal ; yet  charcoal  is  ca- 
pable of  abstracting  oxigen  from  phospho- 
rus, and  of  course  has  a greater  affinity  for 
it.  The  combustible  oxids  take  fire  more 
readily  than  some  of  the  simple  combus- 
tibles ; thus  charcoal  burns  more  easily  than 
diamond ; alkohoi,  ether,  and  oils,  are  ex- 
ceedingly combustible,  whereas  all  the 
metals  require  very  high  temperatures 
when  the  supporter  is  air. 

This  greater  combustibility  of  combus- 
tible oxids  is  probably  owing  to  the  weaker 
affinity  by  which  their  particles  are  united. 
Hence  they  are  more  easily  settled  than 
homogeneous  particles,  and  of  course  com- 
bine more  readily  with  oxigen  ; those  sim- 
ple combustibles  which'  melt  easily,  or 
which  are  in  the  state  of  elastic  fluids,  are 
also  very  combustible,  because  the  cohe- 
sion between  their  particles  is  easiiy  over- 
come. 

It  is  owing  to  the  same  inferiority  in  the 
cohesion  of  heterogeneous  particles,  that 
some  of  the  compound  supporters  occasion 
combustion  in  circumstances  when  the 
combustibles  would  not  be  acted  on  by 
simple  supporters. 

Tims  phosphorus  burns  in  air  at  the 
common  temperature ; but  it  does  not 
burn  in  oxigen  gas,  unless  its  temperature 
be  raised.  In  oxigenated  muriatic  acid 
gas,  phosphorus  burns  rapidly  at  tine  com- 
mon temperature  of  the  air,  and  so  do  se- 
veral of  the  metals ; though  they  cannot 
be  made  to  burn  in  air,  except  at  a very 
high  temperature.  Thus  also  oils  burn 
rapidly  when  mixed  with  nitrous  acid. 
Nitrous  gas  and  the  gaseous  oxid  of  nitro- 
gen, constitute  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

IV.  None  of  the  products  of  combustion 
are  combustible,  according  to  the  defini- 
tion of  core  bastion  here  given.  This  want 
of  combustibility  is  not  owing  to  their  be- 
ing saturated  with  oxigen  ; for  several  of 
them  are  capable  of  combining  with  an  ad- 
ditionaldoseofit.  But,  during  this  combi- 
nation, no  caloric  or  light  is  ever  emitted; 
and  the  compound  formed  differs  essential- 
ly from  a product  of  combustion  ; for,  by 
this  additional  dose  of  oxigen,  the  product 
is  converted  into  a supports.  Hence  we 
see  that  combustion  ought  not  to  be  confounds 


ed  with  the  combination  of  a body  with  oxi- 
gen, as  was  done  formerly. 

Combustion,  indeed,  cannot  take  place 
without  the  combination  of  oxigen ; but 
oxigen  may  combine  with  bodies  in  diffe- 
rent proportions  without  the  phenomena  of 
combustion  ; and  the  product  obtained  is 
capable  of  becoming  converted  into  a sup- 
porter of  combustion ; for  instance,  if  lead 
be  melted,  and  kept  so  for  some  time,  it 
becomes  covered  with  a white  pellicle,  or 
white  oxid  of  lead,  a product  consisting  of 
oxigen  and  lead  ; but  if  this  white  oxid  is 
suffered  to  be  heated  longer,  it  absorbs  an 
additional  quantity  of  oxigen,  and  becomes 
converted  into  a yellow  powder,  called 
yellow  oxid  of  lead.  If  this  yellow  oxid  be 
again  exposed  to  heat,  it  absurbs  still  more 
oxigen,  and  becomes  converted  into  red  oxid 
oflelid.  All  these  oxids  are  therefore  sup- 
porters. When  the  supporters  thus  formed 
by  the  combination  of  oxigen  with  products , 
are  made  to  support  combustion,  they  do 
not  lose  all  their  oxigen,  but  only  the  ad- 
ditional dose  which  constituted  them  sup- 
porters. Of  course  they  are  again  re- 
duced to  their  original  state  of  products  of 
combustion.  Hence  it  follows,  that  they 
owe  their  properties  as  supporters,  not  to 
the  whole  of  the  oxigen  which  they  contain, 
but  to  the  additional  dose  which  constituted 
them  supporters.  We  may  therefore  call 
them  partial  supporters,  indicating  by  the 
term,  that  part  only  of  their  oxigen  is  ca- 
pable of  supporting  combustion,  and  not 
the  whole. 

All  the  partial  supporters  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  contain  a metallic  basis  ; 
for  metallic  oxids  are  the  only  products  at 
present  known,  capable  of  combining  with 
an  additional  dose  of  oxigen.  It  is  a cir- 
cumstance highly  deserving  attention,  that 
when  metals  are  capable  of  combining  with 
several  doses  of  oxigen,  the  product,  or 
oxid  formed  by  combustion  is  seldom  or 
never  that  which  contains  a maximum  of 
oxigen. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  several  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  are  capable  of  com- 
bining with  oxigen.  The  incombustibility 
of  products , therefore,  is  not  owing  to  their 
want  of  affinity  for  oxigen , but  to  some 
other  cause. 

5.  No  product  of  eombustiou  is  capable 
of  supporting  combustion.  This  is  not  oc- 
casioned by  any  want  of  affinity  to  com- 
bustible bodies  ; for  several  of  then!  are 
capable  of  combining  with  an  addii-onal 
dose  of  their  basis.  But  by  this  combina- 
tion, they  lose  their  properties  as  products, 
and  are  converted  into  combustibles . The 
process,  therefore,  differs  essentially  from 
combustion.  Thus  sulphuric  acid,  a pro- 
duct of. combustion,  by  combining  with  an 
additional  do3e  of  sulphur,  or  its  oxid,  is 
converted  into  sulphureous  acid,  a substance 
which,  from  several  of  its  properties,  the 
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doctor  concludes  to  be  combustible.  Thus 
also  phosphoric  acid,  a product  of  com- 
bustion, is  capable  of  combining  with  phos- 
phorated hydrogen,  and  offorming  phospho- 
rous acid  a combustible  body.  When  this 
last  acid  is  heated  in  contact  with  a sup- 
porter, it  undergoes  combustion  ; but  it  is 
only  the  additional  dose  of  the  combustible 
which  burns,  and  the  whole  is  converted 
into  phosphoric  acid.  Hence  we  see  that 
it  is  not  the  whole  basis  of  these  compounds 
which  is  combustible,  but  merely  the  ad- 
ditional dose.  The  compounds,  therefore, 
formed  by  the  union  of  a product  and 
combustible,  may  be  termed  partial  com- 
bustibles ; indicating  by  the  name,  that  a 
part  only  of  the  base  is  capable  of  undergo- 
ing combustion.  Since  the  products  of 
combustion  are  capable  of  combining  with 
oxigen,  but  never  exhibit  the  phenomena 
of  combustion,  except  when  they  are  in 
the  state  of  partial  combustibles,  combus- 
tible bodies  must  contain  a substance  which 
they  lose  in  burning,  and  to  which  they 
owe  their  combustibility  ; for,  after  they 
have  lost  it,  they  unite  to  oxigen  without 
exhibiting  the  phenomena  of  combus- 
tion. 

Though  the  products  of  combustion  are 
not  capable  of  supporting  combustion,  they 
not  unfrequently  part  with  their  oxigen 
just  as  supporters  do,  give  it  out  to  com- 
bustibles, and  convert  them  into  products  ; 
but  during  this  process,  no  heat  nor  light 
is  ever  evolved.  Water,  for  instance,  gives 
out  its  oxigen  to  iron,  and  converts  it  into 
black  oxid , a product ; and  sulphuric  acid 
gives  out  its  oxigen  to  phosphorus,  and 
converts  it  into  phosphoric  acid.  Thus  we 
see  that  the  oxigen  of  products  is  capable 
of  converting  combustibles  into  products, 
just  as  the  oxigen  of  supporters;  but  du- 
ring the  combination  of  the  last  only,  are 
heat  and  light  emitted.  The  oxigen  of 
supporters  then  contains  something  which 
the  oxigen  of  products  wants. 

6.  Whenever  the  whole  of  the  oxigen  is 
abstracted  from  products,  the  combustibi- 
lity of  their  base  is  restored  as  completely 
as  before  combustion ; but  no  substance 
is  capable  of  abstracting  the  whole  of  the 
oxigen,  except  a combustible,  or  a partial 
combustible.  Water,  for  instance,  is  a pro- 
duct of  combustion,  whose  base  is  hydro- 
gen. To  restore  the  combustibility  of  the  hy- 
drogen, we  have  only  to  mix  water  w ith  iron 
or  zinc  tilings,  and  an  acid ; the  metal  is 
oxidated,  and  the  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved  as 
combustible  as  ever.  But  no  substance, 
except  a combustible,  is  capable  of  sepa- 
rating hydrogen  gas  from  water,  by  com- 
bining with  its  oxigen.  Thus  we  see  that 
combustibles  are  capable  of  restoiing  the 
combustibility  of  the  bases  of  products ; 
but  they  themselves  lose  their  combustibi- 
lity by  the  process,  and  are  converted  into 
products.  Combustibility;  therefore,  may 


be  thrown  at  pleasure  from  one  body  to 
another. 

From  these  facts  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
products  of  combustion  may  be  formed 
without  combustion  ; but  in  these  cases 
a new  combustible  is  always  evolved. 
The  process  is  merely  an  interchange  of 
combustibility ; for  the.  combustible  is  con- 
verted into  a product  only  by  means  of  a 
product.  Both  the  oxigen  and  the  base  of 
the  product  having  undergone  combustion, 
have  lost  something  which  is  essential  to 
combustion.  The  process  is  merely  a 
double  decomposition.  The  product  yields 
its  oxigen  to  the  combustible,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  combustible  gives  out  some- 
thing to  the  base  of  the  product ; the  com- 
bustibility of  that  base  then  is  restored  by 
the  loss  of  its  oxigen,  and  by  the  restora- 
tion of  something  which  it  receives  from 
the  other  combustible  thus  converted  into 
a product. 

There  is  indeed  another  method  of 
forming  the  products  of  combustion  with- 
out actual  combustion  in  certain  cases; 
but  the  phenomena  are  much  more  compli- 
cated. This  method  is  to  expose  them  to 
the  action  of  some  of  the  supporters  dis- 
solved in  water  ; especially  nitric  acid. 
Thus  most  of  the  metallic  oxids  may  be 
formed  without  combustion  by  the  action 
of  that  acid  on  the  metals.  But,  in  that 
case,  a new  supporter  is  always  evolved, 
namely,  nitrous  gas ; ammonia,  a new 
combustible,  is  also  usually  formed  ; and, 
not  unfrequently,  the  product  is  converted 
into  a partial  supporter. 

7.  No  supporter  can  be  produced  by 
combustion,  or  by  any  equivalent  process. 
As  all  the  supporters,  except  oxigen  gas, 
consist  of  oxigen  combined  with  a base,  it 
follows  as  a consequence,  that  oxigen  rnay 
combine  with  a base  without  losing  that 
ingredient,  which  occasions  combustion. 
The  act  of  combination  of  oxigen  with  a 
base,  therefore,  is  by  no  means  the  same 
w ith  combustion.  If  we  take  a view-  of  the 
different  supporters,  w e shall  find  that  all 
of  them  which  can  be  obtained  artificially, 
are  procured  either  from  other  supporters 
or  by  the  agency  of  electricity. 

I.  Oxigen  gas  may  be  procured  from 
nitric  acid  and  oxigenated  muriatic  acid, 
two  supporters ; and  from  several  of  the 
partial  supporters,  as  the  black  oxid  of 
manganese,  the  red  oxids  of  lead  and  of 
mercury.  The  action  of  heat  is  always  ne- 
cessary'; but  the  process  is  very  difierent 
from  combustion. 

II.  Air,  as  far  as  is  known  at  present, 
cannot  be  formed  artificially.  The  gas, 
indeed,  which  comes  over  'during  part  of 
the  usual  distillation  of  nitrate  of  potash 
and  sulphuric  acid,  to  obtain  nitrous  acid, 
resembles  air  very  closely.  But  it  is  ob- 
tained from  a supporter. 

III.  The  GASEOUS  OXID  OF  NITROGEN 
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k is  hitherto  been  only  procured  from  ni- 
trous gas  and  nitric  acid  (nitrate  of  am- 
monia,) both  of  which  are  supporters. 

IV.  Nitrous  gas  can  only  be  procured 
by  the  decomposition  of  nitric  acid,  a sup- 
porter. 

V.  OXIGEN  ATED  MURIATIC  ACID  Can 
be  formed  by  combining  muriatic  acid  with 
the  oxigen  of  the  black  oxid  of  manganese, 
the  red  oxids  of  lead,  iron,  mercury  ; all  of 
which  are  partial  supporters. 

VI.  Nitric  acid  is  formed  spontane- 
ously upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  by  pro- 
cesses with  which  we  are  but  imperfectly 
acquainted  ; but  which  certainly  have  no 
resemblance  to  combustion.  Its  oxigen  is 
probably  furnished  by  the  air , which  is  a 
supporter ; at  least,  it  |ias  been  observed, 
that  nitrogen  and  oxigen,  at  high  tempera- 
tures, ave  capable  of  forming  nitric  acid. 

This  formation  of  nitric  acid  by  means  of 
electricity,  has  been  considered  as  a com- 
bustion, but  for  what  reason  it  is  not  easy 
to  say  : the  substance  acted  upon  is  not  a 
combustible  with  a supporter,  but  a sup- 
porter alone.  Electricity  is  so  far  from 
being  equivalent  to  combustion,  that  it 
sometimes  acts  in  a manner  diametrically 
opposite;  unburning , if  we  may  use  the 
expression,  a substance  which  has, already 
undergone  combustion,  and  converting  a 
product  into  a combustible  and  a supporter. 
Thus  it  decomposes  water,  and  converts  it 
into  oxigen  and  hydrogen  gas  ; therefore  it 
must  be  capable  of  supplying  the  sub- 
stances which  the  oxigen  and  combustible 
lose  when  they  combine  by  combustion, 
and  farm  a product. 

S.  Several  of  the  supporters  and  partial 
supporters  ave  capable  of  combining  with 
combustibles,  without  undergoing  decom- 
position, or  exhibiting  the  phenomena  of 
combustion.  In  this  manner,  the  yellow 
oxid  of  gold  and  the  white  oxid  of  silver 
combine  with  ammonia ; the  red  oxid  of 
mercury  with  oxalic  acid  ; and  oxigenated 
muriatic  acid  with  ammonia.  Thus  also 
nitrate  of  potash  and  oxigenated  muriate 
of  potash  may  be  combined,  or  at  least  in- 
timately mixed  with  several  combustible 
bodies,  as  in  gun  powder,  fulminating 
powder,  &c.  In  all  these  compounds,  the 
oxigen  of  the  supporter  and  the  combusti- 
ble retain  the  ingredients  which  render 
them  susceptible  of  combustion  ; hence  the 
compound  is  still  combustible.  And  in 
consequence  of  the  intimate  combination 
of  the  component  parts,  the  least  alteration 
is  apt  to  destroy  the  equilibrium  which  sub- 
sists between  them  ; the  consequence  is, 
combustion  and  the  formation  of  a new 
compound.  Hence  these  compounds  burn 
with  amazing  facility,  not  only  when  heat- 
ed, but  when  triturated,  or  struck  smartly 
with  a hammer.  They  have  therefore  re- 
ceived the  name  o f detonating  or  fulminating 
f bodies.  Thus  we  have  fulminating  geld. 


fulminating  silver,  fulminating  mercury, 
fulminating  powder,  &c. 

9.  Such  are  the  properties  of  the  com- 
bustibles, the  supporters,  and  the  pro- 
ducts; and  such  the  phenomena  which  they 
exhibit  when  made  to  act  upon  each  other. 

If  we  compare  together  the  supporters 
and  the  products , we  shall  find  that  they 
resemble  each  other  in  many  respects. 
Both  of  them  contain  oxigen,  as  an  essen- 
tial constituent  part ; both  are  capable  of 
converting  combustibles  into  products ; 
and  several  of  both  combine  with  com- 
bustibles and  with  additional  doses  of  oxi- 
gen. But  they  differ  from  each  other  in 
their  effects  on  combustibles.  The  former 
only  produce  combustion ; whereas  the 
products  convert  combustibles  into  pro- 
ducts without  combustion.  Now,  as  the 
ultimate  change  produced  upon  combusti- 
bles by  both  these  sets  of  bodies  is  the 
same,  and  as  the  substance  which  com- 
bines with  the  combustibles  is  in  both  cases 
the  same,  namely  oxigen,  we  must  con- 
clude that  this  oxigen  in  the  supporters 
contains  something  which  the  oxigen  of 
the  products  wants,  something  which  sepa- 
rates during  the  passage  of  the  oxigen  from 
the  product  to  the  combustible,  and  occa- 
sions the  combustion,  or  emission  of  fire, 
which  accompanies  this  passage.  The  oxi- 
gen of  supporters  then  contains  some  ingre- 
dient which  the  oxigen  of  products  wants. 
Many  circumstances  concur  to  render  it 
probable  that  this  ingredient  is  calonc. 

The  combustibles  and  the  products  also 
resemble  each  other.  Both  of  them  con- 
tain the  same  or  a similar  base  ; both  fre- 
quently combine  with  combustibles,  and 
likewise  with  oxigen  : but  they  differ  es- 
sentially in  the  phenomena  which  accompa- 
ny their  combination  with  oxigen.  In  the 
one  ease,  fire  is  emitted , in  the  other  not. 
If  we  recollect  that  no  substance  but  a 
combustible  is  capable  of  restoring  com- 
bustibility to  the  base  of  a product,  and 
that  at  its  doing  so  it  always  loses  its  own 
combustibility;  and  if  we  recollect  fir  titer, 
that  the  base  of  a product  does  not  exhibit 
the  phenomena  of  combustion  even  when 
it  combines  with  oxigen,  we  cannot  avoid 
concluding,  that  all  combustibles  contain 
an  ingredient  which  they  lose  when  con- 
verted into  products,  and  that  this  loss 
contributes  to  the  fire  which  makes  its  ap- 
pearance during  the  conversion.  Many 
circumstances  contribute  to  render  it  pro- 
bable that  tills  ingredient  is  light. 

If  we  suppose  that  the  oxigen  of  sup- 
porters contains  caloric  as  an  essential  .in- 
gredient , and  that  light  is  a component 
part  of  all  combustibles,  the  phenomena  of 
combustion  above  enumerated,  numerous 
and  intricate  as  they  are,  admit  of  an  easy 
and  obvious  explanation.  The  component 
parts  of  the  oxigen  of  supporters  are  two  ; 
namely,  1.  a base,  caloric.  The  com- 
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ponent  parts  of  combustibles  are  likewise 
two;  namely,  i.  a base,  2.  light.  During 
combustion,  the  base  of  the  oxigen  cora- 
llines with  the  base  of  the  combustible, 
and  forms  the  product : vv  ile,  ai  the  same 
time,  the  caloric  of  the  oxigen  combines, 
with  the  light  of  ihe  combustible,  and  the 
compound  flies  off  in  the  form  of  fire. 
Thus  combustion  is  a double  decomposi- 
tion ; the  oxigen  and  combustible  divide 
themselves  each  into  two  portions,  which 
combine  in  pairs  ; the  one  compound  is  the 
pr  oduct,  and  the  other  the  Jive,  which  es- 
capes. 

Hence  the  reason  that  the  oxigen  of  pro- 
ducts is  unfit  for  combustion.  It  wants  its 
caloric.  Hence  the  reason  that  combus- 
tion does  not  take  place  when  oxigen  com- 
bines with  products,  or  with  the  base  of 
supporters.  These  bodies  contain  no 
light.  The  calorie  of  the  oxigen  of  gourse 
is  not  separated,  and  no  Are  appears. 
And  this  oxigen  still  retaining  its  caloric,  is 
capable  of  producing  combustion  whenever 
a body  is  presented  which  contains  light, 
and  whose  base  has  an  affinity  for  oxigen. 
Hence  also  the  reason  w hy  a combustible 
alone  can  restore  combustibility  to  the 
base  of  a product.  In  all  such  cases,  a 
double  decomposition  takes  place.  The 
oxigen  of  the  product  combines  with  the 
base  of  the  combustible,  while  the  light  of 
the  combustible  combines  with  the  base  of 
the  product. 

But  the  application  of  this  theory  to  all 
the  different  phenomena  described  above,  is 
so  obvious,  that  it  is  needless  to  give  any 
more  examples.  Let  us  rather  inquire, 
with  the  author,  into  the  evidences  .which 
can  be  brought  forward  in  its  support. 

10.  As  caloric  and  light  are  always 
emitted  during  combustion,  it  follows  that 
they  must  have  previously  existed  in  the 
combustible,  the  supporter,  or  ip  both. 

That  the  oxigen  of  the  supporters  con- 
tains either  one  or  both  of  these  substances, 
follows  incontrovertibly  from  a fact  already 
mentioned,  namely,  that  the  oxigen  of 
produets  will  not  support  combustion, 
while  that  of  supporters  will.  Hence  the 
oxigen  of  supporters  must  contain  some- 
thing which  the  oxigen  of  the  products 
wants,  and  this  something  must  be  caloric, 
or  light,  or  both. 

That  the  oxigep  of  some  of  the  supporters 
at  least  contains  caloric,  as  an  ingredient* 
lias  been  proved,  in  a satisfactory  manner, 
by  the  experiments  of  Crawford,  Lavoisier, 
and  La  Place.  Thus  the  temperature  of 
hot  blooded  animals  is  maintained  by  the 
decomposition  of  air.  N ow  if  the  oxigen 
of  one  supporter  contains  caloric,  the 
same  ingredient  must  exist  in  the.  oxigen 
of  every  supporter,  because  all  of  them  are 
obviously  in  the  same  state.  Hence  we 
conclude  that  the  oxigen  of  every  supporter 
contains  caloric  as  an  essential  ingredient. 


The  light  emitted  during  combustion, 
must  either  proceed  from  the  combustible 
or  the  supporter.  That  it  proceeds  from  the 
combustible,  must  appear  pretty  obvious, 
if  we  recollect  that  the  colour  of  the  light 
emitted  during  combustion  varies,  and 
that  this  variation  usually  depends,  not  up- 
on the  supporter,  but  upon  the  combusti- 
ble. Thus  charcoal  burns  with  a red 
flame,  sulphur  w ith  a blue  or  violet,  zinc 
with  a greenish  white,  &c. 

The  formation  of  combustibles  in  plants, 
obviously  requires  the  presence  and  agency 
of  light.  The  leaves  of  plants  emit  oxigen 
gas,  when  exposed  to  the  sun’s  rays,  but 
never  in  the  shade,  or  in  the  dark. 

Besides  vegetation,  we  are  acquainted 
with  two  otiier  methods  of  unburning  pro- 
ducts, or  of  converting  them  into  products 
and  combustibles,  by  exposing  them,  in 
certain  circumstances,  to  the  agency  of 
fire , or  of  electricity.  The  oxides  of  lead, 
mercury,  &c.  when  heated  to  redness,  are 
decomposed,  oxigen  gas  is  emitted,  and 
the  pure  metal  remains  behind.  In  this 
case,  the  necessary  caloric  and  light  must 
be  furnished  by  the  fire ; a circumstance 
which  explains  why  such  reductions  always 
require  a red  heat.  When  carbonic  acid  is 
made  to  pass  repeatedly  over  red-hot  char- 
coal, it  combines  with  a portion  of  char- 
coal, and  is  converted  into  gaseous  oxid  of 
carbon.  If  this  gas  be  a combustible  oxid, 
the  base  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  its  oxigen 
must  have,  been  supplied  with  light  and 
caloric  from  the  Are  ; but  if  it  be  a partial 
combustible , it  is  merely  a compound 
of  carbonic  acid  and  charcoal : which  of 
the  two  it  is,  remains  still  to  be  ascer- 
tained. 

Electricity  decomposes  water,  and  con- 
verts it  into  oxigen  gas  and  hydrogen  gas  ; 
it  must  therefore  supply  the  heat  and  the 
light  which  these  bodies  lost  when  convert- 
ed into  a product. 

These  facts,  together  with  the  exact  cor- 
respondence of  the  theory  given  above  with 
the  phenomena  of  combustion,  render  it  so 
probable,  that  Dr.  Thomson  has  ventured 
to  propose  it  as  an  additional  step  towards 
a full  explanation  of  the  theory  of  com- 
bustion. Every  additional  experiment  has 
served  to  confirm  it  more  and  more.  It 
even  throws  light  upon  the  curious  experi- 
ments of  the  accension  of  metals  with  sul- 
phur, which  succeed  in  vacuo , under  mer- 
cury, in  nitrogen  gas,  ike. 

Dr.  Thomson  has  noticed,  that  the  same 
emission  of  caloric  and  light,  or  of  fire, 
takes  place  when  melted  sulphur  is  made 
to  combine  with  potash,  or  with  lime,  in 
a crucible  or  glass  tube,  and  likewise  when 
melted  phosphorus  is  made  to  combine  with 
lime  heated  to  redness.  He  supposes  that, 
in  all  probability,  barytes  and  strontia  ex- 
hibit the  same  phenomenon  when  combined 
with  melted  sulphur  or  phosphorus ; and 
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perhaps  some  of  the  metals  when  combined 
with  phosphorus. 

The  phenomena  Dr.  Thomson  explains 
thus  : The  sulphur  and  phosphorus  are  in 
the  melted  state,  and  therefore  contain 
caloric  as  an  ingredient ; the  alkalies,  earths, 
and  metals  which  produce  the  phenomenon 
in  question,  contain  light  as  an  essential 
ingredient.  The  sulphur,  or  phosphorus 
combines  with  the  base  of  the  metal,  earth, 
or  alkali  ; while,  at  the  same  time,  the  calo- 
ric, to  which  the  sulphur  or  phosphorus 
owed  its  fluidity,  combines  with  the  light 
Of  the  metal,  earth  or  alkali ; and  the  com- 
pound flies  off  under  the  form  o i fire. 

Thus  the  process  is  exactly  the  same 
With  combustion,  excepting  as  far  as  re- 
gards the  product.  The  melted  sulphur, 
or  phosphorus,  acts  the  part  of  the  sup- 
porter, while  the  metal,  earth,  or  alkali, 
occupies  the  place  of  the  combustible.  The 
first  furnishes  caloric,  the  second  light, 
while  the  base  of  each  combines  together. 
Hence  we  see  that  the  base  of  sulphmets 
and  phosphnrets  resembles  the  base  of 
produets  in  being  destitute  of  light : the 
formation  of  these  bodies  exhibiting  the  se- 
paration of  fire  like  combustion,  but  the 
product  differing  from  a product  of  com- 
bustion in  being  destitute  of  oxigen,  Dr. 
Thomson  distinguishes  the  process  by  the 
title  of  semi- combustion ; indicating  by 
the  term,  that  it  possesses  one  half  of  the 
characteristic  marks  of  combustion,  but  is 
destitute  of  the  other  half. 

The  only  part  of  this  theory  which  re- 
quires proof  is,  that  light  is  a component 
part  of  the  earths  and  alkalies.  But  as  pot- 
ash and  lime  are  the  only  bodies  of  that 
nature,  which  we  are  certain  to  be  capable 
of  exhibiting  the  phenomena  of  semi-com- 
bustion, the  proofs  must  of  necessity  be 
confined  to  them.  That  lime  contains 
light  as  a component  part,  has  been  long 
known.  Meyer  and  Pelletier  observed 
long  ago,  that  when  water  is  poured  upon 
lime,  not  only  heat  but  light  is  emitted. 
Light  is  emitted  also,  abundantly  when 
sulphuric  acid  is  poured  upon  magnesia,  or 
upon  lime,  potash,  oi  soda,  freed  from  the 
water  of  crystallization.  In  all  these  eases , 
a semi-combustion  takes  place.  The  water 
and  the  acid  being  solidified,  give  out  calo- 
ric, while  the  lime  or  potash  gives  out 
light. 

That  lime  during  its  burning  combines 
with  light,  anil  that  light  is  a component 
part  of  lime,  is  demonstrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing experiment,  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  Scheele. 

Fluor  spar  (fluate  of  lime)  has  the  pro- 
perty of  phosphorescing  strongly  when 
heated*  but  the  experiment  does  not  suc- 
ceed twice  with  the  same  specimen.  After 
it  has  been  once  heated  sufficiently,  no  sub- 
sequent heat  wall  cause  it  to  phosphorate. 
Now  phosphorescence  is  merely  the  ends* 


sion  of  light ; light  of  course  is  a compo- 
nent part  of  fiuor  spar,  and  heat  has  the 
property  of  separating  it.  But  the  phos- 
phorescing quality  of  the  spar  may  be  again 
recovered  to  it,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
the  light  which,  the  spar  had  lost  may  be  re- 
stored by  the  following  process: 

Decompose  the  fluate  of  lime  by  sulphu- 
ric acid,  and  preserve  the  fluoric  acid  se- 
parate. Boil  the  sulphate  of  lime  thus 
formed,  with  a sufficient  quantity,  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  ; a double  decomposition 
takes  place ; sulphate  of  soda  remains  in 
solution,  and  carbonate  of  lime  precipi- 
tates. Ignite  this  precipitate  in  a crucible, 
till  it  is  reduced  to  lime,  and  combine  it 
with  the  fluoric  acid  to  which  it  was  for- 
merly united.  The  fluor  spar  thus  regene- 
rated, phosphoresces  as  at  first.  Hence 
the  lime,  during  its  ignition,  must  have 
combined  with  lights 

That  potash  contains  light,  may  be  proved 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  existence  of 
that  body  in  lime.  Now  as  potash  is  de- 
prived of  its  carbonic  acid  by  lime,  the 
Doctor  supposes  that  the  process  must  be 
a double  decomposition ; namely,  that  the 
base  of  the  lime  combines  with  carbonic 
acid,  while  its  light  combines  with  the  pot- 
ash. 

These  remarks  on  semi-combustion  might 
easily  be  much  enlarged  upon.  For  it  is 
obvious,  that  whenever  a liquid  combines 
with  a solid  containing  light,  and  the  pro- 
duct is  a solid  body,  something  analogous 
to  semi-combustion  must  take  place.  Hence 
the  reason  w hy  water  increases  the  violence 
of  combustion  when  thrown  sparingly  into 
a common  fire,  &c. 

Comedones.  (From  comedo,  a glutton.) 
A sort  of  worms-  which  eat  into  the  skin 
and  devour,  the  flesh. 

Comfvey.  See  Sijmphitum, . 

Comisdi.  The  gum  arabic. 

Comiste.  The  epilepsy.  This  name 
arose  from  the  frequency  of  persons  being 
seized  with  this  disorder  while  in  the  assem- 
blies called  Comitia. 

Comitissa.  (A  countess.)  Some  pre- 
parations are  distinguished  by  this  name,  as 
pulvis  Comitissae  de  Cantia,  the  Countess 
of  Kent’s  powder. 

Commagenum.  (From  Comtnagene,  a 
place  in  Syria,  whence  it  was  brought.) 
Syrian  ointment,  mentioned  by  Galen. 

Comm  an du c ati o.  (From  commavduco, 
to  eat.)  The  act  of  mastication,  .or  chew- 
ing- 

Commansum,  (From  commando,  to  eat.) 
A masticatory.  A medicine  put  into  the 
mouth  chewed,  to  promote  a discharge  of 
phlegm,  or  saliva. 

CommendatoRIUs.  (From  cmnmendo , 
to  recommend.)  An  epithet  of  the  trauma- 
tic balsam,  Tinctura  Benzoes  compossita, 
from  its  singular  virtues  and  usefulness. 

Commi.  Gum,  'When  alone  it  signifies 
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gum  Arabic.  The  y-ofApu  Xewtov  mentioned 
by  Hippocrates  in  his  De  Morb.  Mulieb. 
is  gum  Arabic. 

COMMISSURA.  (From  eommitto,  to 
join  together.)  A suture,  juncture,  or 
joint.  A term  applied  in  anatomy  to  the 
corners  of  the  lips,  where  they  meet  to- 
gether ; and  also  to  certain  parts  of  the 
brain  which  go  across  and  join  one  hemis- 
phere to  the  other. 

COMMISSURA  ANTERIOR  CERE- 
BRI. The  white  nerve-like  substance 
which  crosses  t e anterior  part  of  the  third 
ventricle  of  the  brain,  immediately  above 
the  infundibulum,  and  between  the  anterior 
crura -of  the  fornix  ; uniting  one  hemisphere 
of  the  brain  with  the  other. 

COM  MISS  URA  MAGNA  CEREBRI. 
The  corpus  callosum  of  the  brain  is  so 
termed  by  some  writers. 

COMMISSURA  POSTERIOR  CERE- 
BRI. A white  nerve-like  substance,  which 
passes  from  one  hemisphere  of  tire  brain 
across  to  the  other,  immediately  over  the 
opening  of  the  aquaeduct  of  Sylvias,  in  the 
posterior  *part  of  the  third  ventricle  of  the 
brain,  and  above  the  corpora  quadrigemina. 

Communicant.  (From  communico , to 
make  partake.)  A term  applied,  by  Belli- 
ni, to  fevers  of  two  kinds  afflicting  the 
same  person,  wherein  as  one  goes  off  the 
other  immediately  succeeds. 

Com  pages.  (From  compingo , to  put  to- 
gether.) A suture,  or  joint.  A commis- 
sure. 

COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY.  Ana- 
tomia  comparativa.  Zootomy.  The  dis- 
section of  brute  animals  and  fishes,  to  com- 
pare them  with  the  human  body. 

Compeba.  See  Cubebce. 

Completion.  A term  used  by  the  avr- 
tient  writers  in  various  acceptations  ; but 
latterly  it  signifies  only  the  same  as 
Plethora. 

COM  PLEXUS.  ( Complexus , sc.  muse. 
from  complect  or,  to  comprise.)  Complexus 
seu  biventer  cervicis  of  Albinos.  Dorso 
trachelon  occipital  of  Dumas.  A muscle 
situated  on  the  back  part  of  the  neck,  that 
draws  the  head  backwards,  and  to  one  side  ; 
and  when  both  act,  they  draw  the  head 
directly  backward.  It  arises  from  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  seven  superior 
vertebras  of  the  back,  and  four  inferior  of 
the  neck,  by  as  many  distinct  tendinous 
origins ; in  its  ascent,  it  receives  a fleshy 
slip  from  the  spinous  process  of  the  first 
vertebrae  of  the  back  : from  these  different 
origins  it  runs  upwards,  and  is  every  where 
intermixed  with  tendinous  fibres.  It  is 
inserted,  tendinous  and  fleshy,  into  the  in- 
ferior edge  of  the  protuberance  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  os  occipitis,  and  into  a part  of 
the  curved  line  that  runs  forwards  from 
that  protuberance.  It  draws  the  head 
backwards. 

COMPRESSION,  i (From  comprime,  to 


press  together.)  By  this  term,  surgeon* 
express  a diseased  state  of  the  body,  which 
is  the  effect  of  something  pressing  upon  the 
brain.  It  should  be  distinguished  from 
concussion  and  inflammation.  When  the 
brain  is  compressed  either  by  bone,  extra- 
vasated  blood,  or  any  other  fluid,  there  is 
a general  insensibility,  the  eyes  are  half 
open,  the  pupil  dilated  and  motionless, 
even  when  a candle  is  brought  near  the  eye; 
the  retina  is  insensible  ; the  limbs  relaxed  ; 
the  breathing  stertorous ; the  pulse  slow, 
and,  according  to  Mr.  Abernethy,  less  sub- 
ject to  intermission  than  in  cases  of  con- 
cussion. Nor  is  the  patient  ever  sick,  when 
the  pressure  on  the  brain  and  the  general 
insensibility  are  considerable  ; for  the  very 
action  of  vomiting  betrays  an  irritability  in 
the  stomach  and  oesophagus. 

COMPRESSOR  NARIS.  (Compressor; 
from  comprimo , to  press  together.)  Renccus 
vel  nasalis  of  Douglas.  Ttansversalis  vel  myr- 
tiformis  of  Winslow.  Dilatores  alarum  nasi 
of  Cowper  ; and  Maxillo  narinal  of  Dumas. 
A muscle  of  the  nose,  that  compresses  the 
alae  towards  the  septum  nasi,  particularly 
when  we  want  to  smell  acutely.  It  also 
corrugates  the  nose,  and  assists  in  expressing 
certain  passions.  It  arises,  by  a narrow 
beginning,  from  the  root  of  the  ala  nasi  ex- 
ternally, and  spreads  into  a number  of  thin, 
separate  fibres,  which  run  up  along  the 
cartilage  in  an  oblique  manner  towards  the 
back  of  the  nose,  where  it  joins  with  its 
fellow,  and  is  inserted  into  the  narrow  ex- 
tremity of  the  os  nasi,  and  nasal  process  of 
the  superior  maxillary  bone. 

Compuretio.  (From  compungo ? to 
prick.)  A puncture. 

CONARIUM.  (From  x<vvo?,  a cone.) 
The  pineal  gland  is  so  named,  from  its  co- 
nical shape.  See  Pineal  gland. 

Concausa.  (From  con,  with,  and  causa , 
a cause.)  A cause  which  co-operates  with 
another  in  the  production  of  a disease. 

Concentrantia.  (From  concentro,  to 
concentrate.)  Absorbents  of  acids  are  so 
called,  because  they  remove  the  obstruc- 
tions which  keep  asunder  the  affinities  be- 
tween the  two  powers. 

CONCENTRATION.  (From  con,  am! 
centrum,  having  the  same  centre.)  The 
volatilizing  of  part  of  the  water  of  fluids  in 
order  to  improve  their  strength.  The  mat- 
ter to  be  concentrated,  therefore,  must  bo 
of  superior  gravity  to  water.  This  opera- 
tion is  performed  on  some  acids,  particu- 
larly the  sulphuric  and  phosphoric.  It  is 
also  employed  in  solutions  of  alkalis  and 
neutral  salts. 

CONCEPTION.  ( Conceptio  ; from 
concipio , to  conceive.)  The  impregnation 
cf  the  ovulum  in  the  female  ovarium 
by  the  subtile  prolific  aura  of  the  sernen 
virile.  In  order  to  have  a fruitful  coition,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  semen  be  propelled 
into  the  uterus,  or  vagina,  so  that  its  fe- 
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©undating  vapour  shall  be  convoyed  through 
the  Fallopian  tubes  to  the  ovarium  : it  is 
also  necessary  that  there  be  a certain  state 
of  the  ovarium  of  the  female  in  order  to 
impregnate  it;  which  is,  that  the  ovum 
shall  be  mature,  and  embraced  by  the 
fimbriae  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  to  convey 
that  vivifying  principle  to  the  ovum.  See 
Generation. 

CONCHA.  ( Concha , , a liquid 

measure  amongst  the  Athenians.)  A 
term  applied  by  anatomists  to  several  parts 
of  the  body,  as  the  hollow  of  the  ear,  the 
spongy  bones  of  the  nose,  &c. 

Concha  auricula.  See  Auricula. 

Concha  aukis.  The  hollow  part  of 
the  cartilage  of  the  outer  ear. 

Concii,®  narium.  ( Concha , a shell.) 
The  turbinated  portion  of  the  ethmoid 
bone,  and  the  inferior  spongy  bones 
of  the  nose,  which  are  covered  by  the 
Schneiderian  membrane,  are  so  termed. 

Conchus.  (From  j,  a shell;  so 
named  from  their  likeness  to  a shell.)  The 
cranium,  and  the  cavity  of  the  eye. 

Conci  dentia.  (From  concido , to  de- 
cay.) A decrease  of  bulk  in  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  body.  A diminution  of  a 
tumour. 

Concoagulatio.  (From  con  and  coa- 
gulo,  to  coagulate  together.)  The  coagu- 
lation, or  ehrystallization  of  different  salts, 
first  dissolved  together  in  the  same  fluid. 

Concoctio.  (From  concoguo,  to  digest.) 
Digestion.  That  operation  of  nature  upon 
morbid  matter  which  renders  it  fit  to  be 
separated  from  the  healthy  fluids. 

Concrematio.  (From  cow,  and  cremo , 
to  burn  together.)  The  same  as  calcina- 
tion. 

CONCRETION.  (From  concresco , to 
grow  together.) 

1.  The  condensation  of  any  fluid  sub- 
stance into  a more  solid  consistence. 

2.  Tile  growing  together  of  parts  which, 
in  a natural  state,  are  separate. 

Concursus.  (From  concurro,  to  meet 
together.)  The  congeries  or  collection  of 
symptoms  which  constitute  and  distinguish 
the  particular  disease. 

CONCUSSION.  ( From concutio, to  shake 
together.)  Concussion  of  the  brain.  Various 
alarming  symptoms,  followed  sometimes  by 
the  most  fatal  consequences,  are  found  to 
attend  great  violence  offered  to  the  head; 
and,  upon  the  strictest  examination,  both  of 
the  living  and  the  dead,  neither  fissure,  . 
fracture,  nor  extravasation  of  any  kind 
can  be  discovered.  The  same  sym- 
ptoms and  the  same  events  are  met  with, 
when  the  head  has  received  no  injury 
at  all  ub  externo,  but  has  only  been  violent- 
ly shaken  ; nay,  when  only  the  body,  or 
general  frame,  has  seemed,  to  have*  sus- 
tained the  whole  violence.  The  symptoms 
attending  a concussion,  are  generally  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  violence  which 
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the  brain  itself  has  sustained,  and  which, 
indeed,  is  cognizable  only  by  the  sym- 
ptoms. If  the  concussion  be  very  great, 
all  sense  and  power  of  motion  are  immedi- 
ately abolished,  and  death  follows  soon ; 
but  between  this  degree  and  that  slight  con- 
fusion (or  stunning,  as  it  is  called,)  whiclr 
attends  most  violences  done  to  the  head, 
there  are  many  stages.  The  following  is 
Mr.  Abernethy’s  description  of  the  sym- 
ptoms of  concussion,  and  which,  he  is  of 
opinion,  may  be  properly  divided  into 
three  stages. 

The  first  is,  that  state  of  insensibility 
and  derangement  of  the  bodily  powers 
which  immediately  succeeds  the  accident. 
While  it  lasts,  the  patient  scarcely  feels 
any  injury  that  may  be  inflicted  on  him. 
His  breathing  is  difficult,  but  in  general 
without  stertor  ; his  pulse  intermitting,  and 
his  extremities  cold.  But  such  a state  can- 
not last  long ; it  goes  off  gradually,  and  is 
succeeded  by  another,  which  is  considered 
as  the  second  stage  of  concussion.  In  this, 
the  pulse  and  respiration  become  better, 
and,  though  not  regularly  performed,  are 
sufficient  to  maintain  life,  and  to  diffuse 
warmth  over  the  extreme  parts  of  the 
body.  The  feeling  of  the  patient  is  now  so 
far  restored,  that  he  is  sensible  of  bis  skin 
being  pinched ; but  he  lies  stupid  and  inat- 
tentive to  slight  external  impressions.  As  the 
effects  of  concussion  diminish,  he  becomes 
capable  of  replying  to  questions  put  to  him 
in  a loud  tone  of  voice,  especially  when 
they  refer  to  his  chief  suffering  at  the 
time,  as  pain  in  the  head,  &c. ; otherwise 
he  answers  incoherently,  and  as  if  his  at- 
tention was  occupied  by  something  else. 
As  long  as  the  stupor  remains,  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain  seems  to  be  moderate ; 
but  as  the  former  abates,  the  latter  seldom 
fails  to  increase ; and  this  constitutes  the 
third  stage,  which  is  the  most  important  of 
the  series  of  effects  proceeding  fronn  a con- 
cussion. 

These  several  stages  vary  considerably 
in  their  degree  and  duration  ; but  morejpr 
less  of  each  will  be  found  to  take  place  m 
every  instance  where  the  brain  lias  been 
violently  shaken.  Whether  they  bear  any 
certain  proportion  to  each  other  or  not,  is 
not  known  ; indeed  this  will  depend  up- 
on such  a variety  of  circumstances  in  the 
constitution,  thq  injury,  and  the  after- 
treatment,  that  it  must  be  difficult  to  de- 
termine. 

To  distinguish  between  an  extravasation 
arid  a commotion  by  the  symptoms  only, 
Mr.  Pott  says,  is  frequently  a very  difficult 
matter  ; sometimes  an  impossible  one.  The 
similarity  of  the  effects  in  some  cases,  and 
the  very  small  space  of  time  which  may  in- 
tervene between  the  going  off  of  the  one 
and  accession  of  the  other,  render  this  a 
very  nice  exercise  of  the  judgment.  The 
first  stunning,  or  deprivation  of  sense, 
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whether  total  or  partial,  may  be  from  ei- 
ther, and  uo  man  can  tell  from  which ; 
but  when  these  first  symptoms  have  been 
removed,  or  have  spontaneously  disap- 
peared, if  such  patient  is  again  oppressed 
with  drowsiness,  or  stupidity,  or  total  or 
partial  loss  of  sense,  it  then  becomes  pro- 
bable that  the  first  complaints  were  from 
commotion,  and  that  the  latter  are  from 
extravasation ; and  the  greater  the  dis- 
tance of  time  between  the  two,  the  greater 
is  the  probability  not  only  that  an  extrava- 
sation is  the  cause,  but  that  the  extrava- 
sation is  of  the  limpid  kind,  made  grada- 
tim,  and  within  the  brain. 

Whoever  seriously  reflects  on  the  nature 
of  these  two  causes  of  evil  within  the 
cranium,  and  considers  them  as  liable  to 
frequent  combination  in  the  same  subject, 
and  at  the  same  time  considers  that,  in 
man$  instances,  no  degree  of  information 
can  be  obtained  from  the  only  person  ca- 
pable of  giving  it  (the  patient),  will  im- 
mediately be  sensible  how  very  difficult  a 
part  a practitioner  has  to  act  in  many  of 
these  cases,  and  how  very  unjust  it  must 
be  to  call  that  ignorance  which  is  only  a 
just  diffidence  arising  from  the  obscurity  of 
the  subject,  and  the  impossibility  of  at- 
taining materials  to  form  a clear  judgment. 

CONDENSATION.  (From  condense , 
to  m;  ke  thick.)  A contraction  of  the  pores 
of  the  skin,  by  means  of  astringent  or 
cooling  medicines.  A thickening  of  any 
fluid. 

CONDIMENTUM.  (From  condio , to 
preserve,  or  season.)  A preserve,  or  sweet- 
meat. 

Conductio.  (From  conduco,  to  draw 
along.)  In  Coelius  Aureliarms,  it  is  a spasm, 
or  convulsion,  ch  awing  the  muscles  out  of 
their  proper  positions. 

CONDUCTOR.  (From  conduco , to 
lead,  or  guide.)  A surgical  instrument, 
whosve  use  is  to  direct  the  knife  in  certain 
operations.  It  is  more  commonly  called  a 
director. 

CONDYLE.  (From  jwjAy,  an  antient 
cup,  shaped  like  a joint.)  A rounded  emi- 
nence of  a bone  in  any  of  the  joints. 

CONDYLOMA.  (From  a tu- 

bercle, or  knot.)  Sarcoma.  A soft,  wart- 
like  excrescence,  that  appears  about  the 
anus  and  pudendum  of  both  sexes.  There 
are  several  species  of  condylomata,  which 
have  received  names  from  their  appear- 
ances, as  ficus,  crystce,  thymus,  from  their 
resemblance  to  a tig,  &c. 

Cox eion.  In  Hippocrates  it  imports' 
the  Cicuta.  It  is  said  to  be  thus  named 
(from  j imvclv,  to  turn  round,)  because  it  pro- 
duces a vertigo  in  those  who  take  it  in- 
wardly. 

Conessi  bark.  See  Conessi  corin'. 

Conessi  CORTEX.  Codagopala.  Cor- 
tex projluvii.  The  bark  of  the  Nerium 
Wit  id  y stmt  eric  u m of  Linnasus  :—foliis  ova* 


fis,  aeuminatis , petiolatis.  It  grows  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar.  It  is  of  a dark  black 
colour  externally,  and  generally  co- 
vered with  a white  moss,  or  scurf.  It  is 
very  little  known  in  the  shops ; has  an 
austere,  bitter  taste  ; and  is  recommended 
in  diarrhoeas,  dysenteries,  &c.  as  an  ad- 
stringent. 

CONFECTIO.  (From  conficio,  to  make 
up.)  A confection.  In  general  it  means 
any  thing  made  up  with  sugar.  This 
term,  in  the  new  London  Pharmacopoeia, 
includes  those  articles  which  were  formerly 
called  electuaries  and  conserves,  between 
which  there  do  not  appear  to  be  sufficient 
grounds  to  make  a distinction. 

CONFECTIO  AMYGDALiE.  Confection 

of  almond.  Take  of  sweet  almonds,  an 
ounce  ; Acacia  gum  powdered,  a drachm  ; 
refined  sugar,  half  an  ounce.  The  al- 
monds having  been  previously  macerated 
in  water,  and  their  external  coat  removed, 
beat  the  whole  together,  until  they  are  tho- 
roughly incorporated.  It  has  been  object- 
ed to  the  almond  mixture,  which  is  an  ar- 
ticle of  very  general  use,  that  it  requires 
considerable  time  for  its  extemporaneous 
preparation,  and  that  it  spoils  and  cannot 
be  kept  when  it  is  made.  This  will  be 
obviated  by  the  present  form,  which  does 
keep  for  a sufficient  length  of  time,  and 
rubs  down  into  the  mixture  immedi- 
ately. 

Confectio  aromatica.  This  prepa- 
ration was  formerly  called  Confectio  cardi - 
aca.  Confectio  Ruleighana.  Take  of  cin- 
namon, bark,  nutmegs,  of  each  two  ounces  ; 
doves, -an  ounce  ; cardamom  seeds,  half  aa 
ounce;  saffron  dried,  2 ounces;  prepared 
shells,  16  ounces  ; refined  sugar  powdered, 
two  pounds ; water,  a pint.  Reduce  the  dry 
substances,  mixed  together,  to  very  fine 
powder  ; then  add  the  water,  and  gradually 
mix  the  whole,  until  it  is  incorporated. 
'This  preparation  is  much  simplified  by  the 
London  college.  It  is  an  excellent  medi- 
cine, possessing  stimulant,  antispasmodic, 
and  adstringent  virtues  ; and  is  exhibited 
with  these  views  to  children  and  adults,  in 
a vast  variety  of  diseases,  mixed  with  other 
medicines.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of 
10  gr.  to  an  ounce. 

Confectio  aurantii.  Comerva  corti - 
cis  exterioris  aurantii  hispalensis.  Conser- 
va  fiavedinis  corticum  aurantiorum.  Take 
of  fresh  external  rind  of  oranges,  separated 
by  rasping,  a pound  ; refined  sugar,  three 
pounds.  Bruise  the  rind  with  a wooden 
pestle,  in  a stone  mortar  ; then,  after  add- 
ing the  sugar,  bruise  it  again,  until  the 
whole  is  thoroughly  incorporated.  This 
is  well  calculated  to  form  the  basis  of  a 
tonic  and  stomachic  confection,  and  may 
be  given  alone  in  doses  of  from  2 to  5 
drachms,  twice  or  three  times  a-day. 

Confectio  car  m aca.  See  Gci\fecti* 
aromatica. 
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Confectio  cassia.  Electuarium  cas- 
rice.  Electuarium  e cassia.  Confection  of 
cassia.  Take  of  fresh  cassia  pulp,  half  a 
pound ; manna,  two  ounces ; tamarind 
pulp,  an  ounce  ; syrup  of  roses,  half  a 
pound.  Bruise  the  manna  ; melt  it  in  the 
syrup  by  a water-bath;  then  mix  in  the 
pulps,  and  evaporate  down  to  a proper 
consistence.  This  is  a very  elegant,  plea- 
sant, and  mild  aperient  for  the  feeble,  and 
for  children.  Dose  from  2 drachms  to  an 
ounces 

Confectio  opii.  Confeciio  opiata.  Phi - 
Ionium  Londinense.  Philoniutn  Romanum. 
Confection  of  opium.  Take  of  hard  opium 
powdered,  six  drachms ; long  pepper,  an 
ounce  ; ginger-root,  two  ounces ; earraway- 
seed,  three  ounces ; syrup,  a pint.  Rub 
together  the  opium  and  the  syrup  previously 
heated  ; then  add  the  remaining  articles 
reduced  to  powder,  and  mix.  To  the 
credit  of  modern  pharmacy,  this  is  the  only 
one  that  remains  of  all  I hose  complicated 
and  confused  preparations  called  mithri- 
date,  theriaca,  &c.  ; it  more  nearly  ap- 
proximates, in  its  composition,  the  philo- 
nium  than  any  other,  and  may  be  consi- 
dered as  an  effectual  substitute  for  them 
in  practice.  This  very  warm  and  stimu- 
lating confection  is  admirably  calculated 
to  relieve  diarrhoea,  spasms  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  and  is  frequently  ordered  as 
a nervine,  stimulant,  and  adstriugent,  in 
doses  of  from  10  grs.  to  half  a drachm. 
About  36  grains  contains  one  of  opium. 

Confectio  ros^s  canine.  Conserva 
cynosbati.  Conserva  fructus  cynosbati.  Con- 
serve of  hips.  Confection  of  dog-rose. 
£ake  of  dog-rose  pulp,  a pound  ; refined 
sugar  powdered,  twenty  ounces.  Rub 
them  together  until  they  are  thoroughly 
incorporated.  This  preparation  is  cooling 
and  adstriugent;  it  is  seldom  given  alone, 
but  mostly  joined  to  some  other  medicine, 
in  the  form  of  linctus,  or  electuary. 

Confectio  ros^e  gallics.  Conserva 
rosce.  Conserva  rosarum  rubrarum.  Con- 
serve of  red  rose.  Take  of  tiie  petals  of 
the  red  rose,  before  it  is  expanded,  and 
without  the  claws,  a pound  ; refined  sugar, 
three  pounds.  Bruise  the  petals  in  a stone 
mortar ; then,  having  added  the  sugar, 
beat  them  again  together,  until  they  are 
thoroughly  incorporated.  This  is  an  excel- 
lent subastringent  composition.  Rubbed 
down  with  water,  it  forms  an  excellent 
drink,  with  some  lemon-juice,  in  haemor- 
rhagic complaints;  it  may  also  be  given 
with  vitriolated  zinc,  in  the  form  of  an 
electuary. 

Confectio  rut^e.  Electuarium  e hac - 
cis  lauri.  Confection  of  rue.  Take  of 
rue  leaves  dried,  carraway  seeds,  bay  ber- 
ries, ot  each  an  ounce  and  a half ; sagape- 
num,  half  an  ounce ; black  pepper,  two 
drachms ; clarified  honey,  sixteen  ounces. 
Rub  the  dry  articles  together,  into  a very 
fine  powder ; then  add  the  honey,  and  mix 
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the  whole.  Its  use  is  confined  to  clys- 
ters. 

Confectio  scammoneae.  Electuarium 
scammonii.  Electuarium  e scammonio.  Elec- 
tuarium  caryocostinum.  Confection  of  scam- 
mony.  Take  of  scammony  gum  resin 
powdered,  an  ounce  and  a half;  cloves 
bruised,  ginger-root  powdered,  of  each 
6 drachms  ; oil  of  carraway,  half  a drachm ; 
syrup  of  roses,  as  much  as  is  sufficient. 
Rub  the  dry  articles  together,  into  very., 
fine  powder  ; next  rub  them  again  whilst 
the  syrup  is  gradually  added  ; then  add  the 
oil  of  carraway,  and  mix  the  whole  well 
together.  This  is  a strong  stimulating  ca- 
thartic, and  calculated  to  remove  worms 
from  the  prim®  vise,  with  which  view  it  is 
mostly  exhibited.  Dose  from  3ss  to  3j. 

Confectio  sennje.  Electuarium  senna'. 
Electuarium  lenitivum.  Confection  of  sen- 
na. Take  of  senna  leaves,  eight  ounces  ; 
figs,  a pound ; tamarind  pulp,  pulp  of 
prunes,  cassia  pulp,  of  each  half  a pound  ; 
coriander  seeds,  four  ounces ; liquorice 
root,  three  ounces;  refined  sugar,  two 
pounds  and  a half.  Powder  the  senna 
leaves  wivh  the  coriander  seeds,  and  sepa- 
rate, by  sifting  ten  ounces  of  the  mixed 
powder.  Boil  the  remainder  with  the  figs 
and  the  liquorice-root,  in  four  pints  of 
water,  until  it  be  reduced  to  half ; then 
press  out  and  strain  the  liquor.  Evaporate 
the  liquor,  until  a pint  and  a half  only  re- 
mains of  the  whole  ; then  add  the  sugar,  to 
make  syrup.  Lastly,  mix  the  pulps  gradu- 
ally with  the  syrup,  and,  having  added  the 
sifted  powder,  mix  the  whole  together.  This 
is  a mild  and  elegant  aperient,  well  adapted 
for  pregnant  women,  and  those  whose 
bowels  are  easily  moved.  Dose,  5ss  to'Jss. 

CONFERVA.  (From  conferteo,  to 
knit  together.)  1.  The  name  of  a germs 
of  plants  in  the  Linnsean  system.  Class, 
Cnjptogamia.  Order,  Alga. 

2.  A kind  of  moss  : named  from  its  use 
formerly  in  healing  broken  boues. 

Conferva  helmintuocortos.  See 
Corallina  corsicana. 

Conferva  rivalis.  This  plant,  Con- 
ferva rivalis  of  Linnaeus  :—fdimentis  sim - 
plicissimis  cequalibus  longissiniis,  has  been 
recommended  in  cases  of  spasmodic  asth- 
ma, phthisis,  &c.  on  account  of  the  great 
quantity  of  vital  air  it  contains. 

Confirm  anti  a.  (From  con,  and  firmo, 
to  strengthen.)  Restoratives;  also  medi- 
cines which  fasten  the  teeth  in  their  soc- 
kets. 

Confluent  small-pox.  See  Variola. 
Conflexion.  It  is  much  used  by  Hip- 
pocrates, and  his  interpreter  Galen,  in  the 
same  sense  as  we  use  consent  and  transpi- 
rable,  from  a notion  that  parts  at  a dis- 
tance have  mutual  consent  with  one  ano- 
ther, and  that  they  are  all  perspirable  by 
many  subtle  streams.  Paracelsus,  accor- 
ding to  ids  way,  expressed  the  former  by 
confederation.  * 
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CONFORMATION.  (From  conform*, 
to  shape  or  fashion  ,)  The  natural  shape 
and  form  of  any  thing,  also  a description 
of  some  diseases  which  arise  from  a bad 
formation  of  the  parts. 

Confort antia.  (From  conforto , to 

strengthen.)  Cordial  medicines.  Strength- 
eners.  ‘ 

Confortativa.  The  same. 

Confusio.  (From  confundo , to  mix  to- 
gether.) A confusion,  or  disorder  in  the 
eyes,  proceeding  from  a rupture  of  the 
membranes,  which  include  the  humours, 
by  which  means  they  are  all  confounded 
together. 

Con  gel  att.  (From  congelo , to  freeze.) 
Congelatici.  Persons  afflicted  with  a ca- 
talepsy are  so  called,  by  which  all  sensa- 
tion seems  to  be  taken  away. 

Congelation.  (From congelo, to  freeze.) 
That  change  of  liquid  bodies  which  takes 
place  when  they  pass  to  a solid  state,  by 
losing  the  caloric  which  kept  them  in  a state 
of  fluidity. 

Congelativa.  (From  congelo , to  con- 
geal.) Medicines  that  inspissate  humours, 
and  stop  fluxions  and  rheums. 

Congener.  (From  con , and  genus , of 
the  same  kind.)  Of  the  sftme  kind  ; con- 
curring in  the  same  action.  It  is  usually 
said  of  the  muscles. 

CONGESTION.  (From  congero,  to 
amass.)  A collection  of  blood  or  fluid  ; a 
swelling  which  rises  gradually,  and  ripens 
slowly,  in  opposition  to  that  which  is  soon 
formed,  and  soon  terminated. 

CONGLOBATE  GLAND.  (From 
eonglobo,  to  gather  into  a bail.)  Ghmdula 
conglobaia.  Lymphatic  gland.  Globate 
gland.  A round  gland  formed  of  a con- 
tortion of  lymphatic  vessels,  connected 
together  by  cellular  structure,  having 
neither  a cavity  nor  any  excretory  duct: 
such  are  the  mesenteric,  inguinal,  axillary 
glands,  See.  See  Glands. 

CONGLOMERATE  GLAND.  (From 
eonglomero,  to  heap  upon  one.)  Glundula 
conglomerata.  A gland  composed  of  a num- 
ber of  glomerate  glands,  whose  excretory 
dnct|-  all  unite  into  one  common  duct : 
such  are  the  sllival,  parotid  glands,  &c. 

CONGLUTIN ANTIA.  (From  conglu- 
tino , to  glue  together.)  Healing  medi- 
cines ; and  such  as  unite  parts  disjointed 
by  accident. 

Conis.  (Ksvi;.)  Dust,  fine  powder, 
ashes,  a nit  in  the  hair,  scurf  from  the  head  j 
and  sometimes  it  signifies  lime. 

CONIUM.  (From  xovta,  dust,  accord- 
ing to  Linnaeus,  or  from  x«v«»,  circumago , 
on  account  dr  its  inebriating  and  poisonous 
quality.)  Hemlock. 

1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Lin  me  an  system.  Class,  Pentandria.  Or- 
der, BKpjvJ.it. 

*2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  offi- 
cinal hemlock.  See  Cicuta. 


Conium  maculatum.  The  systema-  ! 
tic  name  for  the  cicuta  of  the  pharmaco- 
poeias. See  Cicuta. 

CONJUNCTIVE  MEMBRANE.  Mem - 
bruna  conjunctiva.  The  thin,  trans- 
parent, delicate  membrane,  that  lines  the 
internal  superfices  of  one  eyelid,  and  is  re- 
flected from  thence,  over  the  anterior  part 
of  the  bulb,  to  the  edge  of  the  other 
eyelid.  That  portion  which  covers  the 
transparent  cornea  cannot,  without  much 
difficulty,  be  separated  from  it.  In- 
flammation of  this  membrane  is  called 
ophthalmia. 

Connatus.  (From  con,  and  nascor , to 
grow  together.)  Used  much  by  Hippo- 
crates for  w hat  is  born  with  a person  ; the 
same  with  congenite. 

CONNEXION.  See  Articulation. 

Con nutr] tus.  (From  con,  and nutrior, 
to  be  nourished  with.)  It  is  what  become* 
habitual  to  a person  from  his  particular 
nourishment,  or  what  breaks  out  into  a 
disease  in  process  of  time,  which  gradually 
had  its  foundation  in  the  first  aliments,  as 
from  sucking  a distempered  nurse,  or  the 
like. 

Conquassatio.  Conquassation.  In 
pharmacy  it  is  a species  of  comminution, 
or  an  operation  b > w hich  moist  concrete 
substances,  as  recent  vegetables,  fruits, 
the  softer  parts  of  animals,  &c.  are  agi- 
tated and  bruised,  till,  partly  bv  tlieir 
proper  succulence,  or  by  an  effusion  of 
some  liquor,  they  are  reduced  to  a soft 
pulp. 

Consent  of  parts.  See  Sympathy. 

CONSERVA.  (From  conserva , to  keep.) 

A conserve.  A composition  of  some  re- 
cent vegetable  and  sugar,  beat  together  in- 
to an  uniform  mass  of  the  consistence  of 
honey  ; as  conserve  of  hips,  orange  peel, 

&c.  Conserves  are  called  confections  in 
the  last  edition  of  the  London  Pharmace- 
poeia.  See  Confectio. 

Conserva  absinthii  maritimi.  See 
Absinthum  maritimum. 

Conserva  ari.  This  is  occasionally 
exhibited  as  a stimulant  and  diuretic.  See 
Arum. 

Conserva  aurantii  hispalensis. 

See  Confectio  aurantii. 

Conserva  cynosbatj.  See  Confectio 
rosce  caninoe. 

Conserva  lujul^e.  A preparation  of 
wood-sorrel,  possessing  acid,  cooling,  and 
antiseptic  qualities.  See  Acetocella. 

Conserva  menth^e.  This  preparation 
of  mint  is  given  occasionally  as  a stoma- 
chic, in  sickness  and  w eakness  of  the  sto- 
mach. See  Mentha  viridis. 

Conserva  pruni  sylvestris.  Astrin- 
gent virtues  are  ascribed  to  this  medicine, 
which  is  now  seldom  used  but  in  private 
formulae. 

Conserva  ros^:.  This  conserve,  rub- 
bed down  with  water,  to  which  is  added 
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s«me  lemon-juice,  forms  ail  excellent  drink 
in  haemorrhagic  complaints.  See  Confectio 
roses  gallicoe. 

, Conserva  scill^e.  A preparation  of 
squills,  which  affords  an  excellent  basis  for 
an  electuary,  possessing  expectorant  and 
diuretic  qualities. 

Consistently  (From  consisto,  to  abide.) 
The  state  or  acme  of  a disease.  The  ap- 
pearance or  state  of  the  humours  and  ex- 
crements. 

Consolida.  (So  called,  quia  consoli- 
dandi  et  conglutinandi  vi  pollet ; named 
from  its  power  and  use  in  agglutinating  and 
joining  together  things  broken.)  Comfrey. 

Consolida  aurea.  Aurea  cordis.  A 
name  of  the  chammclstus. 

Consolida  major.  See  Symphitum. 

Consolida  media.  Bugula.  Upright 
bugloss.  Middle  consound.  This  plant, 
Ajuga  pyramidalis  of  Linnaeus  : — tetragono- 
pyramidalis , villosa , fvliis  radicalibus  maxi- 
mis , possesses  subadstringent  and  bitter 
qualities:  and  has  been  recommended  in 
phthisis,  aphtha,  and  cynmehe. 

Consolida  minor.  See  Prunella. 

Consolida  regalis.  Calcatrippa.  Ma- 
ny virtues  are  attributed  to  this  plant,  Del- 
phinium consolida,  of  Linnasus  : — nectariis 
monophyllis,  caule  subdiviso.  The  flowers 
are  bitter,  and  a water  distilled  from  them 
is  recommended  in  ophthalmia.  The  herb 
has  been  administered  in  calculous  cases, 
obstructed  menses,  and  visceral  diseases. 

Consolida  saracenica.  See  Virga 
aurea. 

Consound.  See  Symphitum. 

Consound  middle.  See  Consolida  media. 

CONSTIPATION.  (From  constipo,  to 
crowd  together.)  Obstipatio.  A person  is 
said  to  be  costive  when  the  alvine  excre- 
ments are  not  expelled  daily,  and  when  the 
faeces  are  so  hardened  as  not  to  receive 
their  form  from  the  impression  of  the  rec- 
tum upon  them. 

Constrictiva.  (From  constringo,  to 
bind  together.)  Styptics. 

CONSTRICTOR.  (From  constringo , 
to  bind  together.)  A name  given  to  those 
muscles  which  contract  any  opening  of  the 
body. 

Constrictor  al,e  nasi.  See  Depres- 
sor labii  superioris  alceque  nasi. 

Constrictor  ani.  See  Sphincter  ani. 
CONSTRICTOR  ISTHMI  FAUCI- 
UM.  Glosso-stapliiliims  of  Winslow,  Doug- 
las, and  Cowper ; and  Glosso  staphilin  of 
Dumas.  A muscle  situated  at  the  side  of 
the  entry  of  the  fauces,  that  draws  the 
velum  pendulum  palati  towards  the  root  of 
the  tongue,  which  it  raises  at  the  same 
time,  and  with  its  fellow  contracts  the 
passage  between  the  two  arches,  by  which 
it  shuts  the  opening  of  the  fauces. 

Contrictor  LAJiioRUJ^.  See  Orbicu - 
fitris  oris. 
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Constrictor  musculus.  See  Bucci- 
nator. 

Constrictor  oris.  See  Orbicularis 
oris . 

Constrictor  palpebrarum.  Safe 
Orbicularis  palpebrarum. 

CONSTRICTOR  PHARYNGIS  IN* 
FERIOR.  Crico-pharyngeus.  Thyro-pha- 
ryngeus  of  Douglas  and  Winslow.  Cricb- 
thyropharyngien  of  Dumas.  A muscle  si- 
tuated on  the  posterior  part  of  the  pharynx. 
It  arises  from  the  side  of  the  , thyroid  car- 
tilage, near  the  attachment  of  the  sterno- 
hyoidaeus  and  thyro-hyoidauis  muscles ; 
and  from  the  cricoid  cartilage,  near  the 
crico-thyroidaeus ; it  is  inserted  into  the 
white  line,  where  it  joins  with  its  fellow, 
the  superior  fibres  running  obliquely  up- 
wards, covering  nearly  one-half  of  the  mid- 
dle constrictor,  and  terminating  in  a point ; 
the  inferior  fibres  run  more  transversely, 
and  cover  the  beginning  of  the  oesophagus. 
Its  use  is  to  compress  that  part  of  the  pha- 
rynx which  it  covers,  ansi  to  raise  it  with 
the  larynx  a little  upwards, 
CONSTRICTOR  PHARYNGIS  ME- 
DICS. Hyo-pharyngeus  and  ccphalo-phat 
ryngeus  of  Douglas  and  Winslow.  Chon- 
dro-pharyngaus  of  Douglas.  Syndesmo - 
pharyngeus  of  Winslow.  Cephalo-pharyn- 
geeus  of  Winslow  and  Douglas.  Hyo-glosse 
basi  pharyngien  of  Dumas.  A muscle  situ- 
ated on  the  posterior  part  of  the  pharynx, 
It  arises  from  the  appendix  of  the  os  by- 
oides,  from  the  corner  of  that  bone,  and 
from  the  ligament  which  connects  it  to  thq 
thyroid  cartilage;  the  fibres  of  the  supe- 
rior part,  running  obliquely  upwards,  and, 
covering  a considerable  part  of  the  supe* 
rior  constrictor,  terminate  in  a point ; and 
is  inserted  into  the  middle  of  the  cuneiform 
process  of  the  os  occipitis,  before  the  fo- 
ramen magnum,  and  joined  to  its  fellow  at 
a white  line  in  the  middle  part  of  the  pha- 
rynx. This  muscle  compresses  that  part; 
of  the  pharynx  which  it  covers,  and  draws 
it  and  the  os  hyoides  upwards. 

CONSTRICTOR  PHARYNGIS  SU- 
PERIOR. Glosso-phanjngeus.  Mylo-pha <► 
ryngeus.  Pterygo-pharyngeus  of  Douglas 
and  Winslow,  and  Pterigo  syndesmo  staphill 
pharyngien  of  Dumas.  A muscle  situated 
on  the  posterior  part  of  the  pharynx.  It 
arises  above,  from  the  cuneiform  process 
of  the  os  occipitis,  before  the  foramen 
magnum,  from  the  pterygoid  process  of  the 
sphenoid  bone,  from  the  upper  and  under 
jaw,  near  the  roots  of  the  last  dentes  mo- 
lares,  and  between  the  jaws,  It  is  inserted 
in  the  middle  of  the  pharynx.  Its  use  is  to 
compress  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx, 
and  to  draw  it  forwards  and  upwards. 

Constrictor  vesicle  urinarue.  See 
Detrusor  urince. 

Constrictor es  pharyncji.  Mus 
eles  of  the  oesophagus. 
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Constrictorii.  Diseases  attended 
with  constriction,  or  spasmodic  diseases. 

CONSTRINGENT!^.  (From  con - 
stringo , to  bind  together.)  Astringent 
medicines. 

CONSUMPTION.  (From  consume, 
to  waste  away.)  See  Phthisis. 

Contabescentia.  (From  ccntabcsco, 
to  pine  or  waste  away.)  An  atrophy,  or 
nervous  consumption. 

CONTAGION.  (From  contingo , to 
meet  or  touch  each  other.)  Effluvia.  Mi- 
asma.  Virus.  Lues.  Infection.  The  very 
subtile  particles  arising  from  putrid  or  other 
substances,  or  from  persons  labouring  under 
contagious  diseases,  which  communicate 
the  disease  to  others ; thus  the  contagion 
of  putrid  fever,  the  effluvia  of  dead  animal 
or  vegetable  substances,  the  miasm  of  bogs 
and  fens,  the  virus  of  small-pox,  lues  ve- 
nerea, &c.  &c.  There  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  distinction  between  contagious  and 
infectious  diseases.  Would  it  not  be  pro- 
per to  apply  the  term  contagious  to 
those  which  are  communicated  by  contact 
only,  as  the  venereal  disease,  itch,  &c. ; 
and  infectious , to  those  which  are  caught 
through  the  medium  of  the  atmosphere, 
See.  without  contact,  as  putrid  fever,  &c. 

Contensio.  (From  contineo , to  re- 
strain.) It  is  sometimes  used  to  express 
a tension  or  stricture. 

Conti  neks  febris.  A*  continual  or 
continent  fever,  which  proceeds  regularly 
in  the  same  tenor,  without  either  inter- 
mission or  remission.  This  rarely  if  ever 
happens. 

CONTINUA  FERRIS.  (From  conti- 
71110 , to  persevere.)  A continued  fever, 
attended  with  exacerbations  and  slight  re- 
missions, but  no  intermission;  sometimes 
called  assidua. 

Cox  torsi©.  (From  contorqueo , to  twist 
about.)  A contorsion,  or  twisting.  In 
medicine  this  word  has  various  significa- 
tions, and  is  applied  to  Iliac,  passion,  to  lux- 
ation of  the  vertebrae,  head,  and  back,  &c. 

Contra-apertlir  a.  (From  contra , 
against,  and  aperio , to  open.)  A counter- 
opening. An  opening  made  opposite  to 
the  one  that  already  exists. 

CONTRACTILITY.  Expansive  elas- 
ticity. A property  in  bodies,  the  effect  of 
the  cohesive  power,  by  which  their  parti- 
cles resume  their  former  propinquity  when 
the  force  ceases  which  was  applied  to  se- 
parate them. 

CONTRACTION.  (From  contralto,  to 
draw  together.)  Contractura.  Beiiberia. 
A rigid  contraction  of  the  joints.  It  is  a 
genus  of  disease  in  the  class  locales,  and 
order  dyscinesice  of  Cullen.  The  species 
are, 

1.  Contractura  primaria,  from  a rigid 
contraction  of  the  muscles,  called  also 
obstipitas;  a word  that,  with  any  other 


annexed,  distinguishes  the  variety  of  the 
contraction.  Of  this  species  he  forms  four 
varieties.  1.  Contractura  ab  inflammations , 
when  it  arises  from  inflammation.  2.  Con- 
tractura & spasmv,  called  also  tonic  spasm 
and  cramp,  when  it  depends  upon  spasru. 
3.  Contractnra  ob  aniagonistas  paraliticos, 
from  the  antagonist  muscles  losing  their 
action.  4.  Contractura  ab  ucrimonia  ini- 
tanie,  which  is  induced  by  some  irritating 
cause. 

2.  Contractura  articular  is,  originating 
from  a disease  of  the  join  t. 

Contrafissura.  (From  contra,  against, 
an djirido,  to  cleave.)  A crack  in  the  skull, 
opposite  to  the  part  on  which  the  blow 
was  given. 

Contrahknsia.  (From  contraho,  to 
contract.)  Medicines  which  shorten  and 
strengthen  the  fibres.  Astringents  are  the 
only  medicines  of  this  nature. 

CONTRA-INDICATION.  ( Contra- 
mdicatio  ; from  contra,  against,  and  in- 
dico,  to  shew.)  A symptom  attending  a 
disease,  which  forbids  the  exhibition  of  a 
remedy  which  would  otherwise  be  em- 
ployed ; for  instance,  bark  and  acids  are 
usually  given  hi  putrid  fevers  ; but  it  mere 
be  difficulty  cf  breathing,  or  inflammation 
of  the  side,  or  of  any  visens,  they  are  con- 
tra-indications to  their  use. 

Contra-lunaris.  (From  contra,  aud 
lima,  the  moon.)  An  epithet  given  by 
Dieterieus  to  a woman  who  conceives 
during  the  menstrual  discharge. 

Contra-semen.  See  Santmicum. 

CONTRE  COU.  A species  of  fracture 
of  the  skull,  called  in  Latin  contrafissura, 
in  which  the  fracture  happens  in  that  part 
of  the  bone  opposite  to  where  the  blow 
was  received. 

Contraverv^e  radix.  See  Contra- 
yerva. 

CONTRAYERVA.  (From  contra , 
against,  and  yerva,  a herb.  Span.  i.  e.  a 
herb  good  against  poison.)  Drakena.  Cype - 
rus  longus , odorus,  peruanus.  Bezoardica  ra- 
dix. Dorstenia  contrayerva  of  Linnaeus. 

The  contrayerva  was  first  brought  into 
Europe  about  the  year  1381,  by  Sir  Fran- 
cis Drake,  whence  its  name  Drakena.  It 
is  the  root  of  a small  plant  found  in  Peru, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Spanish  West-Indies.^ 
Dr.  Houlston  observes,  that  the  roots  ot 
different  species  of  dorstenia  are  promis- 
cuously gathered  and  exported  for  those  of 
the  contrayerva,  and,  as  all  the  species 
bear  a great  resemblance  to  each  other, 
they  are  generally  used  for  medical  pur- 
poses in  tliis  country.  The  tuberous  parts 
of  these  roots  are  the  strongest,  and  should 
be  chosen  for  use.  They  have  an'agreeable 
aiomatic  smell ; a rough,  bitter,  penetrat- 
ing taste  ; and  when  chewed,  they  give 
cut  a sweetish  kind  of  acrimony. 

It  is  diaphoretic  and  antiseptic ; for- 
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merly  used  in  low  nervous  fevers,  and. those 
of  the  malignant  kind  ; though  taken  free- 
ly, it  does  not  produce  much  heat.  It  is, 
however,  now  seldom  used,  though,  with 
the  Peruvian  bark  in  decoction,  it  is  occa- 
sionally employed  in  ulcerated  sore  throats, 
as  a gargle. 

Dr.  Cullen  observes,  that  this  and  ser- 
pentaria  are  powerful  stimulants;  and  both 
have  been  employed  in  fevers  in  which  de- 
bility prevailed.  However,  bethinks,  wine 
may  always  supersede  the  stimulant  powers 
of  these  medicines;  and  that  debility  is 
better  remedied  by  the  tonic  and  antisep- 
tic powers  of  cold  and  Peruvian  bark, 
than  by  arty  stimulants. 

'By  the  assistance  of  heat,  both  spirit 
and  water  extract  all  its  virtues  ; but  they 
cany  little  or  nothing  in  distillation ; ex- 
tracts made  by  inspissating  the  decoction, 
retain  all  the  virtues  of  the  root. 

‘The  London  Coliegeforms  the  compound 
ponder  of  contrayerva  by  combining  five 
ounces  of  contrayerva  root  with  a pound 
and  a half  of  prepared  shells..  This  pow- 
der was  formerly  made  up  in  balls,  and 
called  lapis  contrayei'tus , employed  in  the 
decline  of  ardent  fevers,  and  through  the 
whole  course  of  low  and  nervous  ones.  The 
radix  serpentariae  virginiensis,  in  all  cases, 
may  be  substituted  for  the  contrayerva. 

. Contra v erva  alba.  Contrayerva  Ger- 
manorum.  A name  tor  asclepias. 

| . Contrayerva  nova.  Mexican  con- 
trayerva.  This  is  the  root  of  the  Psoralea 
pentapfiytla  of  Linnaeus.  It  was  introduced 
| into  Europe  after  the  former,  and  is  brought 
I from  Guiana  as  well  as  from  Mexico.  It 
is  but  little  if  any  thing  inferior  to  contra- 
yerva. 

Contrayerva  Virginiana.  SeeSer- 
pentaria. 

ContRitio.  The  same  as  comminu- 
tion. 

CONTUSION.  (From  contundo,  to 
1 knock  together.)  A bruise,  or  contused 
i wound. 

CONVALESCENCE.  That  space  from 
: the  departure  of  a disease,  to  the  recovery 
of  the  strength  lost  by  it. 

CONVALLARIA.  (From  eonvallis,  a 
valley  ; named  from  its  abounding  in  val- 
leys and  marshes.)  The  name  of  a genus 
of  plants  in  the  Lmuaean  system.  Class, 
Hexamlria.  < )rder,  Monogynia, 

Convallaria  majalis.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  lily  of  the  valley.  See 
Ltilium  canvalliim. 

Convallaria  polygonatum.  The 
systematic  name  of  Solomon’s  seal.  See 
ktig  ilium  Salomonis. 

Convoluta  superiora  ossa.  The 
superior  turbinated  bones  of  the  nose. 

Convoluta  infebiora  ossa.  The 
lower  turbinated  bones  of  the  nose. 

CONVOLVULUS.  (From  conrolvo,  to 
roll  together;  so  named  from  its  spiral 
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shape,  and  its  twisting  round  other  trees 
and  shrubs.) 

1.  A name  for  the  Uiaca  passion. 

2.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pentandriu.  Order, 
Monogynia,  which  affords  the  Jalapa,  me- 
choaeana,  turbith,  and  scammony.  The 
whole  genus  usually  abounds  with  plant# 
containing  a milky  juice  strongly  cathartic 
and  caustic. 

Convolvulus  Americanus.  The  ja- 
lap root. 

Convolvulus  cantabrica.  A name 
for  the  cantabrica. 

Convolvulus  colubrinus.  The  pa- 
riera  brava. 

Convolvulus  jalapa.-  TSie  syste- 
matic name  of  the  jalap  plant.  See  Jala - 

pium. 

Convolvulus  major  albus.  The 
juice  of  this  plant,  Convolvulus  sepium  of 
Linnaeus  :—foliis  sagittal  is  postice  trunca- 
tes pedmeuiis  tetragonis , uni f Loris,  is  vio- 
lently purgative,  and  given  in  dropsical 
affections.  A poultice  of  the  herb,  made 
with  oil,  is  recommended  in  white  swellings 
of  the  knee-joint. 

Convolvulus  maritimus.  The  bras- 
sica  maritima,  or  sea  coleworf. 

Convolvulus  mechoacan.  See  Me- 
choacannce  radix. 

Convolvulus  scammonia.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  scammcny  plant.  See 
Scammoniurn . 

Convolvulus  sepium.  See  Convolvu- 
lus major  albus. 

Convolvulus  soldanella.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  sea  convolvulus.  See 
Brassica  marina. 

Convolvulus  Syriacus.  A name  for 
the  scammoniurn. 

Convolvulus  turpetmum.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  turbith  plant.  See 
Turpeihum. 

CONVULSION.  ( Conmlsio  ; from  con - 
vello,  to  pull  together.)  Hieranosos.  Dis - 
tentio  nervorum.  Clonic  spasm.  A dis- 
eased action  of  muscular  fibres,  known  by 
alternate  relaxations,  with  violent  and  in- 
voluntary contractions  of  the  muscular 
parts,  without  sleep.  Cullen  arranges  con- 
vulsion in  the  class  neuroses,  and  order 
spasmi.  Convulsions  are  universal  or  par- 
tial, and  have  obtained  different  names, 
according  to  the  parts  affected,  or  sym- 
ptoms ; as  the  risus  sardoricus,  when  "the 
muscles  of  the  face  are  affected  ; St.  Vitus’s 
dance,  when  the  muscles  of  the  arm  are 
thrown  into  involuntary  motions,  with 
lameness  and  rotations/  The  hysterical 
epilepsy,  or  other  epilepsies,  arising  from 
different  causes,  are  convulsive  diseases  of 
the  universal  kind : the  muscles  of  the 
globe  of  the  eye,  throwing  the  eye  into  in- 
voluntary distortions  in  defiance  to  the 
direction  of  the  will,  are  instances  of  par- 
tial convulsion,  Tjhe  muscles  principally 
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affected  in  all  species  of  convulsions,  are 
those  immediately  under  the  direction  of 
the  will ; as  those  of  the  eyelids,  eye,  face, 
jaws,  neck,  superior  and  inferior  extremi- 
ties. The  muscles  of  respiration,  acting 
both  voluntarily  and  involuntarily,  are 
not  unfrequently  convulsed  ; as  the  dia- 
phragm, intercostals,  &c.  The  more  im- 
mediate causes  of  convulsions  are,  1.  Ei- 
ther mental  affection,  or  any  irritating 
cause  exciting  a greater  action  in  the  arte- 
rial system  of  the  brain  and  nerves.  2. 
An  increase  of  nervous  energy,  which 
seems  to  hold  pace  or  be  equi-potent  with 
the  increased  arterial  energy  excited  in  the 
brain.  3.  This  increased  energy,  convey- 
ing its  augmented  effects,  without  the  di- 
rection of  the  will,  to  any  muscles  destined 
to -voluntary  motion,  over-irritates  them. 
4.  The  muscles,  irritated  by  the  increased 
nervous  energy  and  arterial  influx,  con- 
tract more  forcibly  and  involuntarily  by 
their  excited  vis  insita,  conjointly  with 
other  causes,  as  long  as  the  increased  ner- 
vous energy  continues.  5.  This  increased 
energy  in  the  nervous  system  may  he  ex- 
cited either  by  the  mind,  or  by  any  acri- 
mony in  the  blood,  or  other  stimuli  suffi- 
ciently irritating  to  increase  the  arterial 
action,  nervous  influence,  and  the  vires 
insitae  of  muscles.  6.  After  muscles  have 
been  once  accustomed  to  act  involuntarily, 
and  with  increased  action,  the  same  causes 
can  readily  produce  the  same  effects  on 
those  organs.  7.  All  parts  that  have  mus- 
cular fibres  may  be  convulsed.  8.  The 
sensations  in  the  mind  most  capable  of 
producing  convulsions,  are  timidity,  horror, 
anger,  great  sensibility  of  the  soul,  &c. 

Convulsio  abdominis.  Convulsion  of 
the  muscles  of  the  belly. 

Convulsio  canina.  A wry  mouth. 

Convulsio  cerealis.  Cereal  convul- 
sion, is  a singular  disorder  of  the  spasmo- 
dic convulsive  kind,  not  common  to  this 
country,  but  menlioned  by  Catheuser  un- 
der this  title,  from  the  peculiar  tingling 
and  formication  perceived  in  tiie  arms  and 
legs.  Motus  spasmodicus  of  Hoffman.  It 
is  endemial  in  some  places  in  Germany, 
but  more  a rural  than  urbanical  disorder, 
said  to  arise  from  the  use  of  spoiled  corn. 

Convulsio  clonica.  Convulsion  with 
alternate  relaxation. 

Convulsio  gravidarum.  Convulsion 
©f  pregnant  women. 

Convulsio  habitualis.  The  chorea 
St.  Yiti. 

GoNVULSIO  IIEM1TOTONOS.  Comill- 
sion  approaching  to  tetanus. 

Convulsio  ab  inanitione.  Convul- 
sion from  inanition. 

Convulsio  indica.  Tetanus. 

Convulsio  intermittens.  Convul- 
sion occuring  in  paroxysms. 

Convulsio  nepiira'lgica.  Convulsion 
from  stonys  in  the  kidneys. 


Convulsio  ab  onanismo.  Convulsion 
from  self  pollution. 

Convulsio  raphania.  Spasmodie 
painful  disease  of  the  joints. 

Convulsio  tonica.  Common  or  per- 
manent convulsion. 

Convulsio  uteri.  Abortion. 

CONYZA.  (From  juw?,  dust ; because 
its  powder  is  sprinkled  to  kill  fleas  in  places 
where  they  are  troublesome.)  The  name 
of  a genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Syngenesia.  Order,  Polygamia  su- 
perjlua. 

Conyza  jEthiopica.  A name  for  the 
elichrysum. 

Conyza  cfERULEA.  The  herb  flea-bane. 
This  acrid  plant  is  exhibited  on  the  con-* 
tinent  in  some  diseases  of  the  chest. 

Conyza  major.  Conyza  major  vulga- 
ris. Mas  theophrasti.  Conyza  major  of 
Dioscorides.  Greater  flea-bane. 

Conyza  media.  Arnica  Suedensis.  Inula 
dysevterica  of  Linnaeus  : — foliis  amplexi - 
caulibus , cordato-oblongis  ; cav.le  villoso,  pa * 
niculato , squamis  calycinis , setaceis.  An 
acrid,  subaromatic  plant,  possessing  anti- 
dysenteric  virtues.  It  is  sometimes  called 
arnica  spuria. 

Conyza  minor.  Conyza  minor  jlore 
globoso.  Pulicaria.  Conyza.  minima  et  media . 
Small  flea-bane.  The  inula  dysenterica. 
The  chief  use  of  all  the  flea-banes  is  to  de- 
stroy fleas  and  knats,  by  burning.  They 
are  occasionally  used  as  an  antipsoric  re- 
medy. 

Coopertoria.  (From  co  operio , to 
cover  over.)  Cartilago  thyroidea.  Called 
also  abicurn. 

Coostrum.  The  centre  of  the  diaphragm. 

Copaiba.  See  Balsamum  copaiba. 

COPAIFERA.  (From  Copaira , the  In- 
dian name,  an dfero,  to  bear.)  The  name 
of  a genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  sys- 
tem. Class,  Decandria . Order,  Digynia. 

Copaifeua  officinalis.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  plant  from  which  the 
Copaiva  balsam  is  obtained.  See  Balsa- 
mum  Copaivce. 

COPAL.  (The  American  name  of  all 
clear  odoriferous  gums.)  Gum  copal.  This 
resinous  substance  i imported  from  Guinea, 
where  it  is  found  in  the  sand  on  the  shore. 
It  is  of  a yellow  colour,  faintly  glistening, 
imperfectly  transparent,  aud  apt  to  break 
with  a conchoidal  fracture.  It  is  tasteless, 
and,  while  cold,  inodorous.  It  is  used, 
dissolved  in  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  in  laxi- 
ties of  the  gums,  with  the  same  views  as 
inastich. 

Copaiva  balsam.  See  Balsamum  Copuivw. 

Copella.  See  Cupclla. 

Gopher;  A name  for  camphor. 

Copiios.  (Kwfcf,  dumb.)  Deaf  or 
dumb.  Also  a dullness  in  any  of  the  senses; 

COPHOSIS.  (From  *«<K,  d«af.)  A 
difficulty  of  hearing.  It  is  oft*n  sympto* 
■autk  of  some  disease.  See  Dysscoia, 
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COPPER.  ( Quasi  as  Cyprium;  so 
named  from  the  island  of  Cyprus,  whence 
it  was  formerly  brought.)  A metal  found 
in  the  earth,  in  various  states.  It  is  found 
native,  ( native  copper,')  possessing  the  red 
colour,  malleability,  and  many  of  its  other 
properties  ; it  is,  however,  not  quite  pure, 
but  generally  mixed  with  a minute  portion 
of  gold,  or  silver. 

This  ere  is  found  of  an  indeterminate 
figure,  in  solid  and  compact  masses;  some- 
times in  plates  and  threads,  which  assume 
a variety  of  forms.  It  crystallizes  in  cubes. 
It  then  is  flexible.  It  has  much  metallic 
lustre.  It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. 

Copper  ores  are  very  numerous.  Cop- 
per combined  with  oxigen,  forms  oxid  of 
copper,  or  the  earthy  copper  ore , ( mountain 
blue.)  United  to  carbonic  acid,  it  consti- 
tutes the  hepatic  copper  ores,  (mountain 
green,)  &c.  The  compact  ore  of  this  kind 
is  termed  malachite.  It  generally  exhibits 
a very  fine  grass-green,  emerald-green,  or 
apple-green  colour.  It  is  found  in  solid 
masses  of  an  indeterminate  shape.  It  has 
often  a beautiful  sattin-like  appearance,  or 
silky  lustre. 

Copper  also  exists  mineralized  by  the  mu- 
riatic acid,  sulphuric  acid,  arsenic  acid,  &c. 
Copper  mineralized  with  sulphur  is  called 
vitreous  copper  ore.  Its  colour  is  generally 
lead-grey.  Combined  with  sulphur  and 
iron,  it  forms  the  azure  copper  ore  and  all 
the  varieties  of  copper  pyrites.  Minera- 
lized with  sulphur,  arsenic,  iron,  and  zinc, 
it  constitutes  the  brown  or  blendose  copper 
ores,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties. 
Copper  mines  are  abundant  in  Britain, 
Germany,  &c. 

Properties  of  Copper. — Pure  copper  is  of 
a rose-red  colour,  very  sonorous,  very  te- 
nacious, ductile,  and  malleable  ; of  a con- 
siderable compactness;  moderately  hard 
and  elastic.  Its  texture  is  granulated,  and 
subject  to  blisters.  It  crystallizes  in  qua- 
drilateral pyramids.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
between  7.788  and  3.584.  When  rubbed, 
it  emits  a disagreeable  odour.  It  melts  at 
27°  of  Wedgwood’s  pyrometer.  At  a high- 
er temperature,  it  burns  with  a beautiful 
green  flame.  It  is  a good  conductor  of  ca- 
loric, of  electricity,  and  of  galvanism.  Ex- 
posed to  the  air  it  becomes  brown,  and  at 
last  green,  by  absorbing  carbonic  acid. 
When  heated,  it  turns  blue,  yellow,  violet, 
and  brown.  It  readily  fuses  with  phospho- 
rus ahd  unite*  to  sulphur,  when  finely  di- 
vided by  mere  trituration.  It  does  not  de- 
compose water  at  the  temperature  of  ig- 
nition. It  is  acted  on  by  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  acids.  Nitric  acid  acts  on  cop- 
per with  great  vehemence.  Sulplmret  of 
potash  combines  with  it  in  the  dry  and  in 
the  humid  way.  It  is  capable  of  alloying 
with  the  greater  number  of  the  metals. 
With  zinc  it  forms  the  compound  metals 
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called  brass,  pinchbeck,  and  others : with 
tin  it  forms  bell-metal  and  bronze.  It 
unites  to  the  earths  merely  in  vitrification. 
Liquid  ammonia  causes  it  to  oxidate  quick- 
ly when  air  is  admitted.  It  decomposes 
muriate  of  ammonia,  and  red  sulphurated 
oxid  of  mercury,  by  heat.  It  is  poisonous 
to  the  human  constitution. 

Method  of  obtaining  Copper. — Copper  is 
procured  from  its  ores,  by  different  pro- 
cesses, according  to  the  nature  of  those 
ores.  If  they  contain  much  sulphur,  after 
being  pounded  and  washed,  they  are  roast- 
ed in  the  open  air  to  dispel  the  sulphur. 
The  ore  is  afterwards  roasted  once  or  twice 
more,  and  is  melted  in  an  open  fire  into  a 
mass,  called  a mat  of  copper.  In  this  statu 
it  still  contains  a large  quantity  of  sulphur, 
which  the  workmen  continue  to  expel  by 
repeated  roastings  and  fusion,  till  the  meta| 
acquires  a certain  degree  of  purity,  and  is 
called  black  copper,  which  is  somewhat 
malleable,  but  stiil  contains  sulphur,  iron, 
and  in  general  some  other  impurities.  In 
order  to  get  entirely  rid  of  these,  the  cop- 
per is  hastily  fused  with  three  times  its 
weight  of  lead.  The  lead  unites  with  the 
copper,  and  expels  the  iron ; and  the  rest 
of  the  metals  which  happen  to  be  mixed 
With  the  copper  are  thus  expelled.  The 
copper  is  afterwards  refined,  by  keeping  it 
heated  in  crucibles  for  a considerable 
time,  so  that  it  may  throw  up  all  the  fo- 
reign substances  it  still  contains  in  the 
form  of  scoriae.  It  is  examined  from  time 
to  time  by  immersing  iron  rods  into  it, 
which  become  coloured  with  a small  quan- 
tity of  copper,  and  its  purity  is  judged  of 
by  the  brilliant  redness  of  these  specimens. 

Copperas.  A name  given  to  blue,  green, 
and  white  vitriol. 

Copragoga.  (From  xot rgo?,  dung,  and 
cLyca,  to  bring  away.)  Copragogum.  The 
name  of  a gently  purging  electuary,  men- 
tioned by  Rulandus. 

Copriemesis.  (From  excre- 

ment, and  tfxsao,  to  vomit.)  A vomiting  of 
faces. 

Coprocrittca.  (From  excre- 

ment, and  * givw,  to  separate.)  Mild  ca- 
thartic medicines. 

Coprophorfa.  (From  km rjo?,  excre- 
ment, and  to  bring  away.)  A pur- 

ging- 

Copros.  (Kot^oj.)  The  faeces,  or  ex- 
crements. 

Coprostasi  a.  (From  kot rgo?,  faeces,  and 
tg-npu,  to  remain.)  Costiveness,  or  a con- 
striction of  the  belly. 

Coptartom.  (KcttIsj,  a small  cake.)  Cop- 
tarium.  A medicine  in  the  shape  of  a 
very  small  cake,  directed  for  disorders  of 
the  aspera  arteria  and  lungs,  and  for  many 
other  intentions,  by  the  an  dents. 

Copte.  (fanlv,  a small  cake.)  It  was 
the  form  of  a medicine  used  by  the  an- 
tients  ; also  a eatyiplaam  generally  made  e£ 
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vegetable  substances,  ami  applied  external- 
ly to  the  stomach,  and  internally  on  many 
occasions. 

Copula  (Quasi  compula ; from  compdlo, 
to  restrain.)  A name  for  a ligament. 

Coquentia.  (From  coquo,  to  digest.) 
Medicines  which  promote  concoction. 

COR. 

1.  The  heart.  See  Heart . 

£.  Gold. 

3.  An  intense  fire. 

Coracine.  (From  a crow;  so 

named  from  its  black  colour.)  A name  for 
a lozenge,  quoted  by  Galen  from  Asclepi- 
ades. 

COR  AGO  BRACHIALIS.  (From  xoS*g, 
a crow,  and  @gu%iov,  the  arm.)  Coraco-hu- 
ffteral  of  Dumas.  Coraco-brachiceus.  A 
muscle,  so  called  from  its  origin  and  inser- 
tion. It  is  situated  on  the  humerus,  before 
the  scapula.  It  arises,  tendinous  and  fleshy, 
from  the  fore-part  of  the  coracoid  process 
of  the  scapula,  adhering,  in  its  descent,  to 
the  short  head  of  the  biceps ; inserted, 
tendinous  and  fleshy,  about  the  middle  of 
the  internal  part  of  the  os  humeri,  near  the 
origin  of  the  third  head  of  the  triceps, 
called  brack  alls  ext  emus , where  it  sends 
down  a thin,  tendinous  expansion  to  the  in- 
ternal condyle  of  the  os  humeri.  Its  use  is 
to  raise  the  arm  upwards  and  forwards. 

_ CORACO-HYOIDEUS.  (C 'oruco-hy- 

oideus,  sc.  musculus,  y.coaxo-vo^cuoq : from 
a crow,  and  yoe ihs,  the  bone  called 
hyoides.)  See  Omo-hy  oideus. 

CORACOID.  (Coracoideus ; from  xsgaf, 
a crow,  and  efog,  resemblance ; because 
it  is  shaped  like  the  beak  of  a crow.)  A 
name  given  to  a process  on  the  upper  and 
anterior  part  of  the  scapula. 

Coral.  See  Corallium , 

COR  A LIANA.  (Dim.  of  corallium ; 

from  jMgu,  a daughter,  and  aXg,  the  sea ; 
because  it  is  generated  in  the  sea.)  Muscus 
maritimus.  Corallina  officinalis.  Corallina 
alba.  Sea  coralline,  and  white  wormseed. 
A marine  production,  resembling  a small 
plant  without  leaves,  consisting  of  nume- 
rous brittle  cretaceous  substances,  friable 
betwixt  the  Angers,  and  crackling  between 
the  teeth.  Powdered,  it  is  administered  to 
children  as  an  anthelmintic. 

Corallina  corsicana.  Helmintho - 

eorton.  Conferva  helmintho-cortos.  Coral- 
lina rubra.  Corallina  melito-corton.  Le- 
mitho-corton.  Corsican  worm-weed.  Fucus 
helmintho- eorton  of  De  la  Tourrette.  This 
plant  has  gained  great  repute  in  destroying 
all  species  of  intestinal  worms.  Its  virtues 
are  extolled  by  many  ; but  impartial  ex- 
perimentalists have  frequently  been  dis- 
appointed ot‘  its  efficacy.  The  Geneva 
Pharmacopoeia  directs  a syrup  to  be  made 
of  it. 

Corallina  melito-corton.  See  Co- 
ra! Una  corsicana. 

Corallina  rubra.  See  Corallina  cor- 
sienna. 


Coralline.  See  Corallina. 

Coralline,  Corsican.  See  Corallina  Cor- 
sicana. 

Corallium  album.  A hard,  white, 
calcareous,  brittle  substance  ; the  nidus  of 
tlie  Madrepora  oculata.  Class,  Vermes. 
Order,  Lithophyta.  It  is  sometimes  ex- 
hibited as  an  absorbent  earth. 

CORALLIUM  RUBRUM.  (From 
a daughter,  and  axg,  the  sea ; so  named 
because  it  is  generated  in  the  sea.)  Acmo. 
Azur.  The  red  coral  is  mostly  employed 
medicinally.  It  is  a hard,  brittle,  calcareous 
substance,  resembling  the  stalk  of  a plant, 
and  is  the  habitation  of  the  Isis  nobilis . 
Class,  Vermes.  Order,  Zoophitce.  When 
powdered,  it  is  exhibited  as  an  absorbent 
earth  to  children  ; but  does  not  appear  to 
claim  any  preference  to  common  chalk. 

CoRALLODENDRON.  (From  XO^clWiov, 
coral,  and  Jriv^ov,  a tree  ; resembling  in 
hardness  and  colour  a piece  of  coral.)  The 
coral-tree  of  America;  anlivenereal. 

CoRALLOIDES  SEPTFOIL.  Tooth  OF  CG- 
ralwort;  corroborant. 

CoRALLOIDES  FUNGUS.  (FrOtll  X9gaXXuff 
coral,  and  e ifog,  likeness.)  Erotylus.  Cla - 
varia  coralhtides  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  said  to 
be  corroborant  and  astringent. 

Corchoron.  (From  the  pupil  of 
the  eye,  and  xopm,  to  purge  ; so  called  be- 
cause it  was  thought  to  purge  away  rheum 
from  the  eyes.)  The  herb  pimpernel,  or 
duckweed. 

Cor  da.  See  Cbordce. 

CORDA  TYMPANI.  The  portio  dura 
of  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves,  having  en- 
tered the  tympanum,  sends  a small  branch 
to  the  stapes,  and  another  more  considera- 
ble one,  which  runs  across  the  tympanum 
from  behind  forwards,  passes  between  the 
long  leg  of  the  incus  and  the  handle  of  the 
malleus,  then  goes  out  at  the  same  place 
where  the  tendon  of  the  anterior  muscle  of 
the  malleus  enters.  It  is  called  corda 
tympani,  because  it  crosses  the  tympanum 
as  a cord  crosses  the  bottom  of  a drum. 
Dr.  Monro  thinks  that  the  corda  tympani 
is  formed  by  the  second  branch  of  the  fifth 
pair,  as  well  as  by  the  portio  dura  of  the 
seventh. 

CORDiE  WILLIS II.  See  Dura  mater. 
CORDIALS.  Medicines  are  generally 
so  termed,  which  possess  warm  and  stimu- 
lating properties,  and  that  are  given  to 
raise  the  spirits. 

Cordia  myxa.  Sebestina.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  Sqbesten  plant.  See 
Sebesten. 

Cordinema.  (From  xaga,  the  head, 
and  S'iveoj,  to  move  about.)  A head-ache, 
attended  with  a vertigo. 

Cordolium.  (From  cor,  the  heart, 
and  dolor,  pam.)  A name  formerly  applied 
to  cardialgia,  or  heart-burn. 

Core.  (Kcgw.)  The  pupil  of  the  eye. 
Coremata.  (From  xogEw,  to  cleanse.) 
Medicines  for  cleansing  the  skin. 
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Coriander.  See  Conundrum, 

CORIANDRUM.  (From  nop,  a pupil, 
and  awe,  a man  ; because  of  its  rounclness, 
like  the  pupil  of  a man’s  eye  ; or  probably 
so  called  from  kosj?,  cimex,  a bug,  because 
the  green  herb,  seed  and  all,  stinks  into- 
lerably of  bugs.)  Coriander. 

1 . The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pentandria.  Or- 
der, Digywa. 

2.  The  pharrnacopceial  name  of  the  offi- 
cinal coriander.  Cassibor.  Corianon.  The 
Conundrum  sativum  of  Linnaeus  :—~fructibus 
globosis.  This  plant  is  a native  of  the 
South  of  Europe,  where,  in  some  places, 
it  is  said  to  grow  in  such  abundance  as  fre- 
quently to  choke  the  growth  of  wheat  and 
other  grain.  From  being  cultivated  here 
as  a medicinal  plant,  it  has  for  some  time 
become  naturalized  to  this  country,  where 
it  is  usually  found  in  corn  fields,  the  sides 
of  roads,  and  about  dunghills.  Every  part 
of  the  plant,  when  fresh,  has  a very  offen- 
sive odour,  but,  upon  being  dried,  the 
seeds  have  a tolerable  grateful  smell,  and 
their  taste  is  moderately  warm  and  slightly 
pungent.  They  give  out  their  virtue  to- 
tally to  rectified  spirit,  but  only  partially 
to  water.  In  distillation  with  water,  they 
yield  a small  quantity  of  a yellowish  essen- 
tial oil,  which  smells  strongly  and  pretty 
agreeably  of  the  coriander. 

Dioscorides  asserts,  that  the  seeds,  when 
taken  in  a considerable  quantity,  produce 
deleterious  effects  ; and,  in  some  parts  of 
Spain  and  Egypt,  where  the  fresli  herb  is 
eaten  as  a cordial,  instances  of  fatuity,  le- 
thargy, &c.  are  observed  to  occur  very 
frequently ; but  these  qualities  seem  to 
have  been  unjustly  ascribed  to  the  corian- 
der; and  Dr.  Withering  informs  us,  that 
he  has  known  six  drachms  of  the  seeds 
taken  at  once,  without  any  remarkable 
effect.  These  seeds,  and  indeed  most  of 
those  of  the  umbelliferous  plants,  possess 
a stomachic  and  carminative  power.  They 
are  directed  in  the  infiisum  amarum,  the 
infusum  sennas  tartarizatum,  and  some  other 
compositions  of  the  pharmacopoeias  ; and, 
according  to  Dr.  Cullen,  the  principal  use 
of  these  seeds  is,  “ that  infused  along  with 
senna,  they  more  powerfully  correct  the 
odour  and  taste  of  this  than  any  other  aro- 
matic that  I have  employed,  and  are,  I 
believe,  equally  powerful  in  obviating  the 
griping  that  senna  is  very  ready  to  pro- 
duce.” 

Coriandrum  sativum.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  plant  called  conundrum 
in  the  pharmacopoeias.  See  Conundrum. 

Corianon.  See  Conundrum. 

Coris,  (Fromxeq®,  to  cleave,  or  cut; 
so  called  because  it  was  said  to  heal 
wounds.)  The  herb  hypericum. 

Coris  lutea.  Coris  legitima  cretica. 
The  hypericum  saxatile,  or  bastard  St. 
John’s  wort. 


Coris  monspeliensts.  This  plant  is 
intensely  bitter  and  nauseous,  but  appa- 
rently an  active  medicine,  and  employed, 
it  is  said,  with  success  in  syphilis. 

CORK.  The  bark  of  the  Quercus  ruber 
of  Linnaeus,  formerly  employed  as  an  as- 
tringent, but  now  disused.  It  affords  an 
acid. 

CORN.  Clavus.  A hardened  portion 
ef  cuticle,  produced  by  pressure : so  called 
because  a piece  can  be  picked  out  like  a 
corn  of  barley.  Corns  are  sometimes  con- 
nected with  the  periosteum. 

Cornaciiini  pulvis.  Scammony,  an- 
timonv,  and  cream  of  tartar. 

CORNEA  OPACA.  The  sclerotic 
membrane  of  the  eye  is  so  called,  because 
it  is  of  a horny  consistence  and  opake.  See 
Sclerotic  membrane. 

> CORNEA  TRANSPARENT.  Sclero- 
tica ceratoid.es.  The  transparent  portion 
of  the  sclerotic  membrane,  through  which 
the  rays  of  light  pass,  is  so  called,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  that  which  is  opake.  See 
Sclerotic  membrane. 

Cornesta.  A chemical  retort. 

Cornflower.  See  Cyanus. 

Cornicula.  (From  cornu,  a horn.)  A 
cupping  instrument,  made  of  horn. 

Cornicularis.  (From  cornu , a horn.) 
Shaped  like  a horn  • the  coracoid  process. 

Corn-sallad.  This  is  the  Valeriana  lo- 
custa  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  cultivated  in  our 
gardens,  and  eaten  amongst  the  early  sal- 
lads.  It  is  a very  wholesome  succulent 
plant,  possessing  antiscorbutic  and  gently 
aperient  virtues. 

CORNU  AMMONIS.  _ Cornu  arietis. 
When  the  pes  hippocampi  of  the  human 
brain  is  cut  transversely  through,  the  cor- 
tical substance  is  so  disposed  as  to  resem- 
ble a ram’s  horn.  This  is  the  true  conm 
ammonis,  though  the  name  is  often  applied 
to  the  pes  hippocampi. 

CORJSIU  ARIETIS.  Sec  Cornu  ammo- 
nis. 

CORNU.  Conm  cervi.  Hartshorn.  The 
horns  of  several  species  of  stag,  as  the  cer - 
ms  alces,  cervus  dama , cervus  elaphiis , and 
cervus  taranda, are  used  medicinally.  Boiled, 
they  impart  to  the  water  a nutritious  jelly, 
which  is  frequently  served  at  table.  Harts- 
horn jelly  is  made  thus Boil  half  a pound 
of  the  shavings  of  havt’s-horn,  in  six  pints 
of  water,  to  a quart ; to  the  strained  li- 
quor add  one  ounce  of  the  juice  of  lemon, 
or  of  Seville  orange,  four  ounces  of  moun- 
tain wine,  and  half  a pound  of  sugar ; then 
boil  the  whole  to  a proper  consistence. 
The  chief  use  of  the  horns  is  for  calcina- 
tion, and  to  afford  the  liquor  volatilis  cornu 
cervi  and  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Cornu  cervi  calcinatum.  See  Cornu 
ustum. 

Cornu  ustum.  Burnt  hartshorn  shavings 
possess  absorbent,  antacid,  and  adstringent  i 
properties,  sad  are  given  in  form  of  decoc- 
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tion,  as  a common  drink  in  diarrhoeas,  py- 
rosis, &c. 

CORNUA.  Warts.  Horny  excrescences, 
which  mostly  form  on  the  joints  of  the  toes. 
Similar  diseased  productions  have  been 
known  to  arise  on  the  head,  and  other 
parts. 

Cornua,  uteri.  Plectend.  In  com- 
parative anatomy,  the  horns  of  the  womb  ; 
the  womb  being  in  some  animals  triangular, 
audits  angles  resembling  horns. 

Cornumusa.  A retort. 

CORNUS.  1.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linneean  system.  Class,  Te - 
trandria.  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  cor- 
nel tree.  Cornus  sanguined  of  Linnaeus. 
The  fruit  is  moderately  cooling  and  astrin- 
gent. 

Cornuta.  (From  cornu ; from  its  re- 
semblance to  a horn.)  A retort. 

Corona  ciliaris.  The  ciliar  ligament. 

CORONA  GLANDIS.  The  margin  of 
fee  glar.s  penis. 

Corona  imperialis.  A name  for  crown- 
imperial.  The  Turks  use  this  plant  as  an 
emetic.  The  whole  plant  is  considered 
poisonous. 

Corona  regia.  The melilotus. 

Corona  solis.  Sun-dower.  Called 
also  chimalati.  The  Helianthus  annuus  of 
Linnaeus.  It  has  been  noticed  as  heating, 
and  an  agreeable  food.  The  seeds  are  made 
into  bread. 

Corona  veneris.  Venereal  blotches 
#n  the  forehead  are  so  termed. 

CORONAL  SUTURE.  (From  corona , 
a crown,  or  garland ; so  named  because  the 
antients  wore  their  garlands  in  its  direction.) 
Sutura  coronalis.  Sutura  arcualis.  The 
suture  of  the  head,  that  extends  from  one 
temple  across  to  the  other,  uniting  the  two 
parietal  bones  with  the  frontal. 

Coronarius  stomachicus.  Part  of 
fee  eighth  pair  of  nerves. 

CORONARY  VESSELS.  Vasa  coro- 
naria.  The  arteries  and  veins  of  the  heart 
and  stomach.  The  term  coronary  is  here 
given  from  corona , a crown,  surrounding 
any  part  in  the  manner  of  a crown. 

CORONARY  LIGAMENTS.  (From 
corona,  a crown.)  Ligaments  uniting  the 
radius  and  ulna.  The  term  ligamentum 
coronarium  is  also  applied  to  a ligament  of 
fee  liver. 

CORONE.  (k. a crow  ; so  named 
from  its  supposed  likeness  to  a crow’s  bill.) 
The  acute  process  pf  the  low  er  jaw-bone. 

CORONOID.  ( Coronoideus  ; from  xof«- 
m,  a crow7,  and  eiS'c?,  likeness.)  Processes 
of  bones  are  so  called,  that  have  any  re- 
semblance to  a crow’s  beak,  as  coronoidcs 
apophysis  ulna:,  coronoidcs  apophysis  maxillce. 

Coronopus.  (From  xogomi,  a carrion 
evow,  and  rrwq,  foot ; the  plant  being  said 
to  resemble  a crow’s  foot.)  Coronopodium. 
Co  rnu.  Cermnum.  Stella  terra:.  Plant  a - 
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go.  Btick’s-horn  plantain.  The  Plantago 
coronopus  of  LinnEeus.  Its  medical  virtues 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  other  plan- 
tains. 

CORPORA  ALBICANTIA.  Corpora 
albicantia  Willisii. 

CORPORA  CAVERNOSA  CLITO- 
RIDIS.  Two  hollow  crura,  forming  the 
clitoris. 

CORPORA  CAVERNOSA  PENIS. 
Two  spongy  bodies  that  arise,  one  from 
each  ascending  portion  of  the  ischium,  and 
form  the  whole  bulk  of  the  penis  above  the 
urethra,  and  terminate  obtusely  behind  its 
glans.  See  Penis. 

CORPORA  FIMBRIATA.  The  flat- 
tened terminations  of  the  posterior  crura  of 
the  fornix  of  the  brain,  which  turn  round 
into  the  inferior  cavity  of  the  lateral  ven- 
tricle, and  end  in  the  pedes  hippocampi. 

Corpora  lobosa.  Part  of  the  cortical 
part  of  the  kidney. 

Corpora  nerveo-spongiosa.  The 
corpora  cavernosa  penis. 

Corpora  nervosa.  The  corpora  ca- 
vernosa clitoridis. 

CORPORA  OLIVARIA.  The  two 
external  prominences  of  the  medulla  ob- 
longata, that  are  shaped  somewhat  like  an 
olive. 

CORPORA  PYRAMID  ALIA.  Two 
internal  prominences  of  the  medulla  ob- 
longata, which  are  more  of  a pyramidal 
shape  than  the  former. 

CORPORA  QUADRIGEMINA.  See 
Tubercula  quadrigemina. 

CORPORA  STRIATA.  So  named 
from  their  appearance.  See  Cerebrum. 

CORPUS  ANNULARE.  A synonym 
of  pons  Varolii.  See  Pons  Varolii. 

CORPUS.  The  body.  Many  parts  and 
substances  are  aiso  distinguished  by  this 
name : as  corpus  callosum , corpus  luteum , 
&c.  See  also  Body. 

CORPUS  CALLOSUM.  Commissura 
tnagna  cerebri.  The  white  medullary  part 
joining  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  brain, 
and  coming  into  view  under  the  falx  of  the 
dura  mater  when  the  hemispheres  are 
drawn  from  each  other.  On  the  surface  of 
the  corpus  callosum  twro  lines  are  conspicm 
ons,  called  the  raphe. 

Corpus  glandulosum.  The  prostate 
gland. 

CORPUS  LUTEUM.  The  granulous 
papilla  which  is  found  in  that  part  of  the 
ovarium  of  females,  from  w hence  an  ovum 
had  proceeded ; hence  their  presence  de- 
termines that  the  female  has  been  impreg- 
nated ; and  the  number  of  the  corpora  luted 
corresponds  with  the  number  of  impreg- 
nations. It  is,  however,  asserted  by  a 
modern  writer,  that  corpora  luted  have 
been  detected  in  young  virgins,  where  no 
impregnations  could  possibly  have  taken 
place. 

Corpus  aiucosdivi.  See  Rete  mueos unfr 
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CORPUS  PAMFINIFORMR.  ( Pam - 
piriformis  ; from  pampinus , a tendril,  and 
forma , likeness,  resembling  a tendril.)  Cor- 
pus pyramidale.  Applied  to  the  sper- 
matic chord,  and  thoracic  duct ; also  to  the 
plexus  of  veins  surrounding  the  spermatic 
artery  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

Corpus  reticulare.  See  Rote  muco - 
sum. 

CORPUS  SESAMOIDEUM.  A little 
prominence  at  the  entry  of  the  pulmonary 
artery. 

CORPUS  SPONGIOSUM  URE- 
THRAS. Substantia  spongiosa  urethra;. 
Corpus  sportgiosum:  ferds.  This  substance 
originates  before  the  prostate  gland,  sur- 
rounds the  urethra,  and  forms  the  bulb; 
then  proceeds  to  the  end  of  the  corpora 
cavernosa,  and  terminates  in  the  glans  pe- 
nis, which  it  forms. 

Corpus  varicosum.  The  spermatic 
chord. 

Corrago.  (From  cor,  the  heart ; it  be- 
ing supposed  to  have  a good  effect  in  com- 
forting the  heart.)  See  Borago. 

Corrk.  (From  y.u%u,  to  shave.)  The 
temples.  That  part  of  the  jaws  where  the 
beard  grows,  and  which  is  used  to  shave. 

CORROBORANTS.  ( Corroborantia, 

go.  medicurnenta.')  Medicines,  or  what- 
ever gives  strength  to  the  body,  as  bark, 
wine,  beef,  cold  bath,  &c.  See  Tonics. 

Corrosive  sublimate.  See  Oxyniurias  hy- 
drurgyri. 

CORROSIVES.  ( Corrosiva , sc.  medi - 
camenta  ; from  corrodo , to  eat  away.)  See 
Escharotics. 

CORRUGATOR  SUPERCILII. 

(From  corrugo , to  wrinkle.)  Musculus 
super  cit'd  of  Winslow.  Musculus  fron- 
talis vents,  sen  corrugator  coiterii  of  Douglas, 
and  Cutaneo  sourcillier  of  Dumas.  A small 
muscle  situated  on  the  forehead.  When  one 
muscle  acts,  it  is  drawn  towards  the  other, 
and  projects  over  the  inner  canthus  of  the 
eye.  When  both  muscles  act,  they  pull 
down  the  skin  of  the  forehead,  and  make 
k wrinkle,  particularly  between  the  eye- 
brows. 

CORTEX.  This  term  is  generally, 
though  improperly,  given  to  the  Peruvian 
bark.  It  applies  to  any  rind,  or  bark. 

Cortex  angeling.  The  bark  of  a 
tree  growing  in  Grenada.  A decoction  of 
it  is  recommended  as  a vermifuge.  It  ex- 
cites tormina,  similar  to  jalap,  and  ope- 
rates by  purging. 

CORTEX  ANGUSTURiE.  See  An - 
gusturce  cortex. 

Cortex  antiscorbuticus.  The  ca- 
nella  alba. 

Cortex  aromaticus.  The  canella  alba. 

Cortex  eela-aye.  See  Bela-aye  cortex. 

Cortex  canellab  malabricvE.  See 
Cassia  lignea. 

Cortex  cardinalis  de  lugo.  The 
Peruvian  bark  was  so  called,  because  th,e 


Cardinal  Lugo  had  testimonials  of  above  a 
thousand  cures  performed  by  it  in  the  year 
1653. 

Cortex-  cerebri.  The  cortical  sub- 
stance of  the  brain. 

Cortex  chinae  regius.  See  Cinchona . 

Cortex  chin^  surinamensis.  This 
bark  is  remarkably  bitter,  and  preferable 
to  the  other  species  in  intermittent  fevers. 

Cortex  chinchinae.  See  Cinchona . 

Cortex  ELUTHEEiiE.  See  Cuscurillee 
cortex. 

Cortex  geoffroy  m jamaicensis. 
Bulge-water-tree  bark.  The  bark  of  the 
Geojfroya  Jamaicensis ; inermis  foliolis  lan- 
ceolatis , of  Swartz.  It  is  principally  used 
in  Jamaica,  and,  with  great  success,  as  a 
vermifuge. 

Cortex  lavola.  The  bark  bearing 
this  name  is  supposed  to  be  the  produce  of 
the  tree  which  affords  the  anisum  stellatum. 
Its  virtues  are  similar. 

Cortex  magellanicus.  See  Winte - 
ranus  cortex. 

Cortex  massoy.  The  produce  of  New 
Guinea,  where  it  is  beaten  into  a pulta- 
ceous  mass  with  water,  and  rubbed  upon 
the  abdomen  to  allay  tormina  of  the 
bowels.  It  partakes  of  the  smell  and  fla- 
vour of  cinnamon. 

Cortex  patrum.  The  Peruvian  bark^ 

Cortex  Peruvianus.  See  Cinchona. 

Cortex  Peruvianus1  flavus.  See 
Cinchona. 

Cortex  Peruvianus  ruber.  See 
Cinchona. 

Cortex  pocgereb.e.  This  bark  is 
sent  from  America ; and  is  said  to  be  ser- 
viceable in  diarrhoeas,  dysenteries,  and  he- 
patic fluxes. 

Cortex  quassue.  See  Quassia. 

Cortex  winteranus.  See  JVintcramcs 
cortex. 

CORTICAL.  Cineritions  substance. 
The  external  substance  of  the  brain  is  of  a 
darker  colour  than  the  internal,  and  sur- 
rounds the  medullary  substance,  as  the, 
bark  does  the  tree  ; hence  it  is  termed  cor- 
tical. See  also  Kidney. 

Cortusa.  The  plant  self-heal ; bear’s 
ear  ; sanicle.  It  is  expectorant. 

Coru  canarica.  A quince-like  tree 
of  Malabar ; it  is  antidysenterie. 

CORYLUS.  (Derivation  uncertain  ; 
according  to  some,  from  u&gucc,  a walnut.) 

1 . The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Moncecia.  Or- 
der, Polyandria. 

2.  The  pkai  macopceial  name  of  the  ha- 
zel-tree. The  nuts  of  this  tree  are  much 
eaten  in  this  country ; they  are  hard  of 
digestion,  and  often  pass  the  bowels  very 
little  altered  ; if,  however,  they  are  veil 
chewed,  they  give  out  a nutritious  oil.  An 
oil  is  also  obtained  from  the  wood  of  this 
tree,  Corylus  avellana  of  Linnaeus : — sti- 
pules ovatis , obiusis,  winch  is  efficacious 
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against  the  tooth-ache,  and  is  said  to  kill 
worms. 

Corylus  avei-lana.  The  hazel-nut 
tree.  See  Corylus. 

Coryphe.  (Kogv4»j.)  The  vertex  of  the 
head.  The  inner  parts  of  the  nails. 

CORYZA.  ( Coryza , from 

xaea,  the  head,  and  £euo,  to  boil.)  An  in- 
creased discharge  of  mucus  from  the  nose. 
See  Catarrh. 

Coryza  catarrhaliS.  A catarrh  from 
cold. 

Coryza  feericosa.  A catarrh  with 
fever. 

Coryza  phlegmatorrhagta.  A ca- 
tarrh, with  much  discharge  of  mucus. 

Coryza  purulenta.  A catarrh,  with 
discharge  of  matter. 

Coryza  variolosa.  A catarrh  ac- 
companying small  pox. 

Coryza  virulenta.  A catarrh,  with 
discharge  of acrid  mucus. 

Cosculia.  The  grains  of  kermes. 

COSMETIC.  A term  applied  to  reme- 
dies against  blotches  and  freckles. 

Cosmos.  Rythmus.  A regular  series. 
In  Hippocrates  it  is  the  order  and  series  of 
critical  days. 

Cossis.  Cossi.  A worm  that  breeds 
in  wood  ; also  a little  tubercle  in  the  face, 
like  the  head  of  a worm. 

Cossum.  A malignant  ulcer  of  the  nose 
mentioned  by  Paracelsus. 

COSTA.  ( A custodiendo  ; because  the 
ribs  surround  and  defend  the  vital  parts.) 
A rib.  The  ribs  are  four  and-twenty  in 
number,  twelve  on  each  side  of  the  thorax. 
See  Ribs. 

Costa  pulmonaria.  Costa  herba.  A 
name  of  the  herb  hawkweed. 

Costo-hyoiueus.  (From  costa , a rib, 
and  hyoideus , belonging  to  the  hyoiclal 
bone.)  A muscle  so  named  from  its  origin 
and  insertion.  See  Omo-hyoidevs. 

COSTUS.  (From  kasta , Arabian.)  The 
name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean 
system.  Class,  Monandria.  Order,  Mono- 
gynia. 

Costus  amarus.  See  Costus  arabicus. 

Costus  arabicus.  Costus  indicusfama- 
rus , dulcis , orient  alls.  Sweet  and  bitter 
costus.  The  root  of  this  tree,  Costus  arabi- 
cus of  Linnaeus,  possesses  bitter  and  aro- 
matic virtues,  and  is  considered  as  a good 
stomachic.  Formerly  there  were  two 
other  species,  the  bitter  and  sweet,  distin- 
guished for  use.  At  present,  the  Arabic 
only  is  known,  and  that  is  seldom  em- 
ployed. It  is,  however,  said  to  be  stoma- 
chic, diaphoretic,  and  diuretic. 

Costus  corticosus.  The  canella  alba. 

Costus  hortorum  minor.  The  age- 
ratnm. 

Costus  nigra.  The  artichoke. 

CoWyle.  (KcmAn,  the  name  of  an  old 
measure.)  The  socket  of  the  hip-bone. 


CotaRonium.  A word  coined  by  Pa-  j 
racelsus,  implying  a liquor  into  which  all 
bodies,  and  even  their  elements,  may  be  i 
dissolved.  , 

Cotis.  (From  kot In,  the  head.)  The 
back  part  of  the  head  ; sometimes  the  hoi-  i 
low  of  the  neck. 

Cotula  fcetida.  ( Cotula , dim.  of  cos, 
a whetstone,  from  the  resemblance  of  its 
leaves  to  a whetstone  ; or  from  xo?x> j,  a hol- 
low.) ChamccmeUon  feetidum.  Mayweed.  \ 
Stinking  camomile.  This  plant,  Anthemis  f 
cotula  of  Linnaeus  :—receptaculis  conicis, 
paleis  sataceis,  seminibus  nudis , has  a very  j 
disagreeable  smell ; the  leaves,  a strong, 
acrid,  bitterish  taste  ; the  flowers,  however, 
are  almost  insipid.  It  is  said  to  liave  been 
useful  in  hysterical  affections,  but  is  very 
seldom  employed. 

COTYLOID  CAVITY.  (Cotyloides ; 
from  jtoriAn,  the  name  of  an  old  measure, 
and  ethg,  resemblance.)  The  acetabulum. 

See  innoininatum  os. 

Cotyloides.  See  Cotyloid  cavity. 

COUCHING.  A surgical  operation  that 
consists  in  removing  the  opaque  lens  out  of 
the  axis  of  vision,  by  means  of  a needle,  con- 
structed for  the  purpose.  There  are  two 
couching  needles,  which  now  seem  to  be 
preferred  to  all  others  ; the  one  used  by  Mr. 
Hey,  and  that  employed  by  Professor 
Scarpa. 

Couch-grass.  See  Gramen  caninum. 

COUGH.  Tussis.  A sonorous  con- 
cussion of  the  thorax,  produced  by  the  sud- 
den expulsion  of  the  inspired  air. 

Coum.  The  meadow-saffron. 

COUNTER-OPENING.  Contra-aper ■ 

tnra.  An  opening  made  in  any  part  of  an 
abscess  opposite  to  one  already  in  it.  This 
is  often  done  in  order  to  afford  a readier 
egress  to  the  collected  pus. 

Coup  de  soleil.  An  erysipelas  from 
a scorching  sun. 

Courap.  (Indian.)  A distemper  very 
common  in  Java,  and  other  parts  of  the 
East  Indies,  where  there  is  a perpetual  itch- 
ing and  discharge  of  matter.  It  is  a herpes 
on  the  axilla,  groins,  breast,  and  face. 

Courearil.  The  tree  which  produces 
the  gum  anime.  See  Anime. 

Courondi.  An  evergreen  tree  of  India, 
said  to  be  antidysenteric. 

Couroy  moelli.  A shrub  of  India, 
said  to  be  antivenemous. 

Couscous.  An  African  food,  much  used  ; 
about  the  river  Senegal.  It  is  a compo- 
sition of  the'  flour  of  millet,  with  some 
flesh,  and  what  is  there  called  lalo. 

Cowliage.  See  Dolichos. 

Coiv-itch.  See  Dolichos. 

COWPER  S GLANDS.  (Cowperi glan- 
dule ; named  from  Cowper,  who  first  de- 
scribed them.)  Three  large  muciparous 
glands  of  the  male,  two  of  which  are  situ- 
ated before  the  prostate  gland  under  the 
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accelerator  muscles  of  the  urine,  and  the 
third  more  forward,  before  the  bulb  of  the 
urethra.  They  excrete  a fluid,  similar  to 
that  of  the  prostate  gland,  during  the  ve- 
nereal orgasm. 

Cowperi  GLAxnuLiE.  See  Cowper's 
glands. 

Covolam.  The  Cratceva  marmelos  of 
Linnaeus,  whose  fruit  is  astringent  whilst 
unripe  ; but  when  ripe  of  a delicious  taste. 
The  bark  of  the  tree  strengthens  the  sto- 
mach, and  relieves  hypochondriac  lan- 
guors. 

COXA.  The  ischium  is  sometimes  so 
called,  and  sometimes  the  os  coceygis. 

Coxendix.  (From  coxa,  the  hip.)  The 
ischium  ; the  hip-joint. 

CRABLOUSE.  A species  of  pedicu- 
lus  which  infests  the  axillae  and  pudendae. 

Crab-yaws.  A name  in  Jamaica  for  a 
kind  of  ulcer  on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  with 
callous  lips,  so  hard  that  it  is  difficult  to 
cut  them. 

CRAMBE.  (K^ccCrj,  the  name  given  by 
Dioscorides,  Galen,  and  others,  to  the 
cabbage;  the  derivation  is  uncertain.)  The 
name  of  a geuus  of  plants  in  the  Linna?an 
system.  Class,  Tetr adynamia.  Order,  Si- 
liculosa.  Cabbage. 

Crambe  maritima.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  ssa-coal.  See  Sea-coal. 

CRAMP.  (From  krempen , to  con- 
tract. Germ.)  A spasm  of  a muscle  or 
muscles. 

Cranesbill , bloody.  See  Geraniim  san- 
guinium. 

CRANIUM.  (K gctviov,  quasi  xagctviov;  from 
the  head.)  The  skull,  or  superior  part 
of  the  head.  See  Caput. 

Craxteres.  (From  xpaivco,  to  perform.) 
A name  given  to  the  sapientiae  dentes  and 
molares,  from  their  office  of  masticating 
the  food. 

CRAPULA.  (k paiTnAa.)  A surfeit ; 

drunkenness. 

CRASIS,  (From  xegayvUjUj,  to  mix.)  Mix- 
ture. A term  applied  to  the  humours  of 
the  body,  when  there  is  such  an  admix- 
ture of  their  principles  as  to  constitute  a 
healthy  state : hence,  in  dropsies,  scurvy, 
&c.  the  crasis,  or  healthy  mixture  of  the 
principles  of  the  blood,  is  destroyed. 

Cr  as  pe  don.  (KgasTr&ov,  the  hem  of  a 
garment ; from  to  hang  down.) 

A relaxation  of  the  uvula,  when  it  hangs 
down  in  a thin,  long  membrane,  like  the 
hem  of  a garment. 

CRASS  AMENTUM.  (From  crassus, 
thick.)  See  Blood. 

Crassula.  (From  crussus , thick:  so 
named  from  the  thickness  of  its  leaves.) 
See  Faba  crassa. 

CRAT/EGUS.  (From  jtfolo?,  strength  : 
so  called  from  the  strength  and  hardness  of 
its  wood.)  The  wild  service-tree,  whose 
virtues  are  astringent. 

Craticula,  (From  oratss7  a hurdle.) 


The  bars  or  grate  which  covers  the  ash- 
hole  in  a chemical  furnace. 

Cream  of  tartar.  See  Supertariras  po- 
tasses. 

CREMASTER.  (From  Hge/uaco,  to  sus- 
pend.) A muscle  of  the  testicle,  by  which 
it  is  suspended,  and  drawn  up  and  com- 
pressed, in  the  act  of  coition.  It  arises 
from  Poupart’s  ligament,  passes  over  the 
spermatic  cord,  and  is  lost  in  the  cellular 
membrane  of  the  scrotum,  covering  the 
testicles. 

Cremnus.  (From  a precipice, 

or  shelving  place.)  The  lips  of  an  ulcer  is 
so  called.  Also  the  labium  pudendi. 

CREMGR.  Cream.  Any  substance 
floating  on  the  top,  and  skimmed  off. 

CREPITUS.  (From  crrpo , to  make  a 
noise.)  A puff  or  little  noise : the  crack- 
ling made  by  the  joints  when  there  is  a 
detect  of  synovia. 

Crepitus  lupi.  See  Bovista. 

Cress , ivater.  See  Nasturtium  aquaticum. 

CRETA  PRiEPARATA.  Prepared 
chalk  is  a carbonate  of  lime,  and  possesses 
antacid  qualities  : it  is  exhibited  in  form  of 
electuary,  mixture,  or  bolus,  in  pyrosis, 
cardialgia,  acidities  of  the  primas  viae,  rha- 
chitis,  crusta  lactea,  &c.  and  is  an  antidote 
against  white  arsenic.  See  Carbonas  Cal- 
ais. 

Cretaceous  acid * See  Carbonic  acid. 

Crete , dittany  of.  See  Dictamnus  creticus . 

CRIBRIFORMIS.  (From  cribrum,  a 
sieve,  and  forma , likeness;  because  it  is 
perforated  like  a sieve.)  See  Ethmoid 
bone. 

CRICO.  Names  compounded  of  this 
word  belong  to  muscles  which  are  attached 
to  the  cricoid  cartilage. 

CRICO- ARYT/ENOIDEUS  LATE- 
RALIS. Crico-lateri-arithenoidien  of  Du- 
mas. A muscle  of  the  glottis,  that  opens 
the  rima  by  pulling  the  ligaments  from  each 
other, 

CRICO-ARYTtENOIDEUS  posti- 
cus. Crico  creti  arithenoidien  of  Dumas. 

A muscle  of  the  glottis,  that  opens  the  rima 
gloitidis  a little,  and  by  pulling  back  the 
arytaenoid  cartilage,  stretches  the  ligament 
so  as  to  make  it  tense. 

Cnico-PHAKVNGEus.  See  Constrictor 
pharyngis  inferior. 

CRICO  THYROIDEUS.  Crico-thyroi- 
dien  of  Dumas.  The  last  of  the  second 
layer  of  mucles  between  the  os  hyoides 
and  trunk,  that  pulls  forwards  and  depresses 
the  thyroid  cartilage,  or  elevates  and  draws 
backwards  the  cricoid  cartilage. 

CRICOIDES.  (From  a ring,  and 
aS'oc,  resemblance.)  A round  ring  like 
cartilage  of  the  larynx  is  called  the  cricoid. 
See  Larynx. 

Crimnopes.  (From  xp^vov,  bran.)  A 
term  applied  to  urine,  which  deposits  a 
sediment  like  bran. 

Crinatus,  (From  ^pivav,  the  lily.)  A term 
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given  to  a suffumigation  mentioned  by  P. 
iEgineta,  composed  chiefly  of  the  roots  of 
liiies. 

Crinis.  The  hair.  See  Capillus. 

Crinomyron.  (From  xptvov,  a dly,  and 
(Aupov,  ointment.)  An  ointment  composed 
chiefly  of  lilies. 

CRINODES.  (From  crinis , the  hair.) 
Comedones.  Collections  of  a sebaceous  fluid 
in  the  cutaneous  follicles  upon  the  face 
and  breast  which  appear  like  black  spots, 
and  when  pressed  out,  look  lib  e small 
worms,  or,  as^theyare  commonly  called, 
maggots. 

Criogenes.  An  epithet  for  certain 
troches,  mentioned  by  P.  iEgineta,  and 
which  he  commends  for  cleansing  sordid 
ulcers. 

Cripsorchis.  (From  xpvTrlu,  to  conceal, 
and  op^tc,  a testicle.)  Having  the  testicle 
concealed,  or  Which  is  not  yet  descended 
into  the  scrotum. 

CRISIS.  (From  xpim,  to  judge.)  The 
judgment.  The  sudden  change  of  sym- 
ptoms in  acute  diseases,  from  which  the 
recovery  or  death  is  prognosticated  or 
judged  of. 

Crispatura.  (From  crispo , to  curl.) 
A spasmodic  contraction,  or  curling  of  the 
membranes  ami  fibres. 

.CRISTA.  (Quasi  cerista ; from  xspaj. 
a norn,  or  carista : from  xapa,  the  head,  as 
being  on  the  top  of  the  head.)  Any  thing 
which  has  the  appearance  of  a crest  or 
comb  upon  the  head  of  a cock,  as  crista 
clitoridis,  the  nympha.  Also  a tubercle 
about  the  anus  ; so  called  from  its  form. 

CRISTA  GALLI.  An  eminence  of  the 
ethmoid  bone,  so  called  from  its  resem* 
blance  to  a cock’s  comb.  See  Ethmoid 
bone. 

Cr  ithamum.  See  Critkmum. 

Critherion.  (From  xptvw,  to  judge.) 
The  same  as  crisis. 

Crithe.  (Kp(0>j.)  Barley.  A stye  or 
tumour  on  the  eyelid,  in  the  shape  and  of 
the  size  of  a barley-corn. 

CRITHMUM.  (From  xpiveo,  to  secrete  ; 
so  named  from  its  supposed  virtues  in  pro- 
moting a discharge  of  the  urine  and  menses.) 
Samphire  or  sea-fennel. 

Crzthodes.  (From  xp;0n,  barley,  and 
erS'o?,  resemblance.)  Resembling  a barley- 
corn. It  is  applied  to  small  protuber- 
ances. 

CRITICAL.  Determining  the  event  of 
a disease.  Many  physicians  have  been  of 
opinion,  that  there  is  something  in  the 
nature  of  fevers  which  generally  determines 
them  to  be  of  a certain  duration ; and, 
therefore,  that  their  terminations,  whether 
salutary  or  fatal,  happen  at  certain  periods 
of  the  disease,  rather  than  at  others.  These 
periods,  which  w'ere  carefully  marked  by 
Hippocrates,  are.  called  critical  days.  The 
critical  days,  or  those  on  which  we  suppose 
termiaation  of  continued  fevers  especi- 


ally to  happen,  are  the  third,  fifth,  seventh,  i 
ninth,  eleventh,  fourteenth,  seventeenth, 
and  twentieth. 

Crocidixis.  (From  xpox^w,  to  gather  y 
wool.)  Flocilatio.  A fatal  symptom  in 
some  diseases,  where  the  patient  gathers 
up  the  bed-clothes,  and  seems  to  pick  up 
substances  from  them. 

Crocinum.  (From  xpoxoc,  saffron.)  Oil 
of  saffron,  or  a mixture  of  oil,  myrrh  and 
saffron. 

Crgcodes.  (From  xpoxo?,  saffron ; so 
called  from  the  quantity  of  saffron  they 
contain.)  A name  of  some  old  troches. 

Crocomagma.  (From  xpoxo?,  saflfon, 
and  fxuyfAra,  the  thick  oil  or  dregs.)  A troch 
made  of  oil  of  saffron  and  spices. 

CROCUS.  (Kgoxof  of  Theophrastus.  The 
story  of  the  young  Crocus,  turned  into  this 
flower,  may  be  seen  in  the  fourth  book  of 
Ovid’s  Metamorphoses.  Some  derive  this 
name  from  xpoxw , or  xgox?,  a thread  ; whence  i 
the  stamens  of  flowers  are  called  xgoxoiJif. 
Others,  again,  derive  it  from  Coriscus , a 
city  and  mountain  of  Cilicia,  and  others 
from  crokin.  Chald.)  Satfron. 

1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Triundi  ia.  Order, 
Monogynia.  Saffron. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  pre- 
pared stigmata  of  the  Crocus  sativus  of  Lin- 
naeus : — spat  ha  univalvi  radicali , corolli  tube  | 
longissimo.  Saffron  has  a powerful,  pene-  1 
trating,  diffusive  smell,  and  a warm,  pun- 
gent, bitterish  taste.  Many  virtues  were  j 
formerly  attributed  to  this  medicine,  but 
little  confidence  is  now  placed  in  it.  The  I 
Edinburgh  College  directs  a tincture,  and  i 
that  of  London  a syrup  of  this  drug. 

3.  A term  given  by  the  older  chemists 
to  several  preparations  of  metallic  sub- 
stances, from  their  resemblance : thus,  Cro- 
ats martis,  crocus  veneris. 

Crocus  antimonii.  Crocus metallomm. 
This  preparation  is  a sulphurated  oxyd  of 
antimony,  and  therefore  called  oxydum  sti - 
bii  sulphuretum  in  the  new  chemical  no* 
menclature.  It  possesses  emetic  and  dras- 
tic cathartic  powers,  producing  a violent 
diaphoresis  afterwards. 

Crocus  German icus.  See  Carthamus . 

Crocus  Indicus.  See  Curcuma. 

Crocus  martis.  Green  vitriol  exposed! 
to  fire  till  red. 

Crocus  metallorum.  See  Crocus  an- 

tirnonii . 

Crocus  officinalis.  See  Crocus. 

Crocus  saracenicus.  See  Carthamus. 

Crocus  sativus.  See  Crocus. 

Crocus  veneris.  Copper  calcined  toj 
a red  pow'der. 

Crommyon.  (rrapet  to  ru  xop#c  (xvziv,  be- 
cause it  makes  the  eyes  wink.)  An  onion. 

CROMMYOXYREGMA.  (From  npoy.fA.voi, 
an  onion,  and  o%v;,  acid,  and  pu ywyt,  to| 
break  out.)  An  acid  eructation  accom- 
panied with  a taste  resembling  onion?. 
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Crqtaphica  arteria.  The  tendon  of 
the  temporal  muscle. 

Crotaphites.  ( Crotaphites , sc.  mus- 
culus ; from  npolc t<poe,  the  temple.)  See 
Temporalis. 

Crotaphium.  (From  xpo7s»,  to  pulsate ; 
so  named  from  the  pulsation  which  in  the 
temples  is  eminently  discernible.)  Cro- 
taphos.  Crotaphus.  A pain  in  the  temples. 

Crotaphos.  See  Crotaphium. 

Crotaphus.  See  Crotaphium, . 

CROTCHET.  A curved  instrument 
with  a sharp  hook  to  extract  tfie  foetus. 

CROTON.  (From  xpo7 sa?,  to  beat.) 

1.  An  insect  called  a tick,  from  the  noise 
it  makes  by  beating  its  head  against  wood. 

2.  A name  of  the  ricinus  or  castor-oil- 
berry,  from  its  likeness  to  a tick. 

3.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Mowecia.  Order, 
Monadelphia. 

Croton  benzoe.  Gum-Renjamin  was 
formerly  so  called. 

Croton  cascarill,®.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the  Cas- 
carifra  bark.  See  Cascarilla. 

Croton  lacciferum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  upon  which  gum-lac  is 
deposited. 

Croton  tiglium.  The  tree  which  af- 
fords the  pavatia  wood  and  tiglii  seeds. 
See  Lignum  pavaiuz,  and  Tiglia  grana. 

Croton  tinctorium.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  lacmus  plant.  See  Bezetta 
swrulea. 

Crotone.  (From  xpo7cv,  the  tick.)  A 
fungus  on  trees  produced  by  an  insect  like 
a tick ; and  by  metaphor  applied  to  tu- 
mours and  small  fungous  excrescences  on 
the  periosteum. 

Croup.  See  Cynanche. 

Crousis.  (From  xpya>,  to  beat,  or  pul- 
sate.) Pulsation. 

Crousmata.  (From  xpya>,  to  pulsate.) 
Rheums  or  defluxions  from  the  head. 

Crowfoot.  See  Ranunculus . 

Crowfoot  cranesbill.  See  Geranium  batra - 
ehiones. 

CRUCIAL.  Some  parts  of  the  body 
are  so  called  when  they  cross  one  another, 
as  the  crucial  ligaments  of  the  thigh. 

Cbucialis.  Cross-like.  Mugweed  or 
crosswort. 

CRUCIBLE.  ( Crucibulum , from  crucio , 
to  torment ; so  named,  because,  in  the 
language  of  old  chemists,  metals  are  tor- 
mented in  it,  and  tortured,  to  yield  up 
their  powers  and  virtues.)  A chemical  ves- 
sel made  mostly  of  earth  to  bear  the  great- 
est heat.  They  are  of  various  shapes  and 
composition. 

Cruditas.  (From  crudus,  raw.)  It  is 
applied  to  undigested  substances  in  the 
stomach  and  humours  in  the  body  unpre- 
pared for  concoction. 

Crunion.  (From  xpav®?,  a torrent.)  A 


medicine  mentioned  by  ZEtius,  and  named 
from  the  violence  of  its  operation  as  a 
diuretic. 

CRUOR.  The  red  part  of  the  blood. 
See  Blood. 

CRURA.  The  plural  of  era,?,  a leg  or 
root-  applied  to  some  parts  of  the  body, 
from  their  resemblance  to  a leg  or  root: 
thus,  crura  cerebri , crura  cerebdii , the  crura 
of  the  diaphragm,  &c.  &e. 

Crura  clttoridis.  See  Clitoris. 
Crura  medull/e  oblong  ate.  The 
roots  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

CRURiEUS.  (From  crus,  a leg ; so 
named,  because  it  covers  almost  the  whole 
foreside  of  the  upper  part  of  the  leg  or 
thigh.)  Cruralis.  A muscle  of  the  leg, 
situated  on  the  fore  part  of  the  thigh.  It 
arises,  fleshy,  from  between  the  tv.  o tro- 
chanters of  the  os  femoris,  but  nearer  the 
lesser,  firmly  adhering  to  most  of  the  fore 
part  of  the  os  femoris ; and  is  inserted, 
tendinous,  into  the  upper  part  of  the  pa- 
tella, behind  the  rectus.  Its  use  is  to  assist 
the  vasti  and  rectus  muscles  in  the  extension 
of  the  leg. 

CRURAL.  Belonging  to  the  crus,  leg, 
or  lower  extremity, 

« CRURAL  HERNIA,  Femoral  hernia. 
A tumour  under  the  groin,  audio  the  upper 
part  of  the  thigh,  arising  from  a protrusion 
of  part  of  an  abdominal  viscus  under  Pou- 
part’s  ligament.  See  Hernia  cruralis. 
Cruralis,  See  Crurasm. 

Crust  a.  A shell ; a scab ; the  scum 
or  surface  of  a fluid. 

CEUSTA  LACTEA.  A disease  that 
mostly  attacks  some  part  of  the  fabe  of 
infants  at  the  breast.  It  is  known  by  an 
eruption  of  broad  pustules,  fuil  of'a*glu- 
tinous  liquor,  which  form  white  scabs  when 
they  are  ruptured.  It  is  cured  by  mineral 
alteratives. 

Crusta  villosa.  The  in uer  coat  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines  has  been  so  called. 

Crustula.  (Dim.  of  crusta,  a shell.) 
An  ecchymosis  or  discoloration  of  the  flesh 
from  a bruise,  where  the  skin  is  entire  and 
covers  it  over  like  a shell. 

Crustuminatum.  (From  Crustuminum , 
a town  where  they  grew.) 

1.  A kind  of  Catherine  pear. 

2.  A rob  or  electuary  made  of  this  pear 
and  apples  boiled  up  with  honey. 

Crymodes.  (From  xpz «$,  cold.)  An 
epithet  for  a fever,  wherein  the  external 
parts  are  cold. 

Crypsorchis.  (From  xpy? r7®,  to  conceal, 
and  a testicle.)  When  the  testicles 

are  hid  in  the  belly,  or  have  not  descended 
into  the  scrotum. 

CRYPTiE.  (From  .lejywrw,  to  hide.)  The 
little  rounded  appearances  a?  the  end  of  the 
small  arteries  of  the  cortical  substance  of 
the  kidneys,  that  appear  as  if  formed  by 
the  artery  being  convoluted  upon  itself. 
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Cryptopyica  ischuria.  A suppres- 
sion of  urine  from  a retraction  of  the  penis 
within  the  body. 

Crysorchis.  (Kpva-op^su;.')  A retraction 
or  retrocession  of  one  of  the  testicles,  the 
same  as  crypsorchis. 

Crystalli.  Eruptions  about  the  size 
of  a lupine,  white  and  transparent,  which 
sometimes  break  out  all  over  the  body. 
They  are  also  called  Crystallines , and  by 
the  Italians  Taroli.  They  are  probably 
the  pemphigus  of  modern  writers. 

CRYSTALLINE  LENS.  ( Lens  crys - 
tallina — crystallina , from  its  crystal-like  ap- 
pearance.) A lentiform  pellucid  part  of  the 
eye,  enelosed  in  a membranous  capsule,  call- 
ed the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens,  and 
situated  in  a peculiar  depression  in  the 
anterior  part  of  the  vitreous  humour.  Its 
use  is  to  transmit  and  refract  the  focus  of 
the  rays  of  light  to  the  vitreous  humour. 

Crystallinum.  (From  a 

ehrystal ; so  called  from  its  transparency.) 
White  arsenic. 

CRYSTALLIZATION.  (From  crystal- 
lus,  a ehrystal.)  Crystallization  A property  by 
which  crystallizable  bodies  tend  to  assume 
a regular  form,  when  placed  in  circum- 
stances favourable  to  that  particular  dis- 
position of  their  particles.  Almost  all  mi- 
nerals possess  this  property,  but  it  is  most 
eminent  in  saline  substances.  The  circum- 
stances which  are  favourable  to  the  crys- 
tallization of  salts,  and  without  which  it 
cannot  take  place,  are  two  : 1.  Their  par- 
ticles must  be  divided  and  separated  by  a 
fluid,  in  order  that  the  corresponding  faces 
of  those  particles  may  meet  and  unite. 
2.  In  order  that  this  union  may  take  place, 
the  fluid  which  separates  the  integrant 
parts  of  the  salt  must  be  gradually  carried 
off,  so  that  it  may  no  longer  divide  them. 

Crystallus.  (From  xpvs?,  cold,  and 
(ThX^,  to  contract:  i.  e.  contracted  by  cold 
into  ice.)  Chrystal.  The  antients  supposed 
that,  clirystals  were  water  intensely  frozen. 
It  also  means  an  eruption  over  the  body 
of  white  transparent  pustules.  See  Crys- 
talli. 

Ctkdones.  (From  xlvfrav,  a rake.)  The 
fibres  are  so  called  from  their  pectinated 
course. 

Cteis.  (Kte»$.)  A comb  or  rake.  Ctenes , 
in  the  plural  number,  implies  those  teeth 
which  are  called  incisores,  from  their  like- 
ness to  a rake. 

Cujbeb.e.  (From  cubabah,  Arab.)  Piper 
eaudatum.  Cumamus.  Cubebs.  The  dried 
berries  of  the  Piper  cubeha  of  Linnaeus : — • 
foliis  oblique  ovatis , sen  oblongis  venosis  ac li- 
tis, spica  ioiitaria  pedunculuta  oppos’d  if  olio, 
fructibus  pedicellatis.  They  are  of  an  ash- 
brown  colour,  generally  wrinkled,  and  re- 
sembling pepper,  but  furnished  each  with  a 
slender  stalk.  They  are  a warm  spice,  of  a 
pleasant  smell,  and  moderately  pungent 


taste;  imported  from  Java;  and  may  be 
exhibited  in  all  cases  where  warm  spicy 
medicines  are  indicated,  but  they  are  in- 
ferior to  pepper. 

Cubebs.  .See  Cubebes. 

CUBITAL  ARTERY.  Artei'ia  cubitalis , 
Arteria  ulnar  is.  A branch  of  the  brachial 
that  proceeds  in  the  fore-arm,  and  gives 
off  the  recurrent  and  inter-osseals,  and 
forms  the  palmary  arch,  from  which  arise 
branches  going  to  the  fingers,  called  digi- 
tals. 

Cubital  nerve.  Nei'vus  cubitalis.  Ner - 
vus  ulnuris.  It  arises  from  the  brachial 
plexus,  and  proceeds  along  the  ulna. 

Cubitalis  musculus.  An  extensor 
muscle  of  the  fingers. 

Cubit^eus  externus.  An  extensor 
muscle  of  the  fingers. 

Cubit^eus  internus.  A flexor  muscle 
of  the  fingers. 

Cubiti  profunda  vena.  A vein  of  the 
arm. 

CUBITUS.  (From  cubo,  to  lie  down  ; 
because  the  antients  used  to  lie  down  on 
that  part  at  their  meals.)  The  fore-arm, 
or  that  part  between  the  bend  of  the  arm, 
including  the  elbowr  and  wrist. 

CUBOIDES  OS.  (From  **£«*,  a cube 
or  die,  and  sAo?,  likeness.)  A tarsal  bone 
of  the  foot,  so  called  from  its  resemblance. 

Cuckowjlower.  See  Cardamine. 

Cucullaris.  ( Cucullaris , sc.  musculus  ; 
from  cucullus,  a hood  : so  named,  because 
it  is  shaped  like  a hood.)  See  Trapezius. 

Cucullus.  A hood.  An  odoriferous 
cap  for  the  head. 

Cucumber.  See  Cucumis. 

Cucumber,  bitter.  See  Colocynthis. 

Cucumber , squirting.  See  Cucumis  agi'es- 
tis. 

Cucumber,  wild.  See  Cucumis  agrestis . 

CUCUMIS.  ( Quasi  curvimeres,  from 
their  curvature.)  The  cucumber. 

1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Monoecia.  Order, 
Syngenesia.  The  cucumber. 

2.  The  phannacopceial  name  of  the  gar- 
den cucumber,  Cucumis  sativus  of  Lin- 
net us  -.—foliorum  angulis  rcctis;  pomis  ob- 
longis scabris.  It  is  cooling  and  aperient, 
but  very  apt  to  disagree  with  bilious  sto- 
machs. It  should  always  be  eaten  with 
pepper  and  oil.  The  seeds  were  formerly 
used  medicinally. 

CUCUMIS  AGRESTIS.  Cucumis asini- 
nus . Cucumis  sylvestris.  Elaterium  offici - 
narum.  Boubalios.  Guarerba  orba.  Wild  or 
squirting  cucumber.  Momordica  elaterium 
of  Linnaeus  : — pomis  hispidus  cirrhis  nullis. 
The  dried  juice  of  this  plant  is  the  elaterium 
of  the  shops.  It  has  neither  smell  nor 
taste,  and  is  the  most  powerful  carthartic 
in  the  whole  materia  medica.  Its  efficacy 
in  dropsies  is  said  to  be  considerable ; it, 
however,  requires  great  caution  in  the  c«- 
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hibition.  Prom  the  eighth  to  the  half  of  a 
grain  should  be  given  at  first,  and  repeated 
at  proper  intervals  until  it  operates. 

Cucumis  asininus.  See  Cucumis  agres- 
tis. 

Cucumis  colocynthis.  The  systema- 
tic name  for  the  officinal  bitter  apple.  See 
Colocynthis. 

Cucumis  melo.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  melon  plant.  See  Melo. 

Cucumis  sativus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  cucumber  plant.  See  Cucumis. 

Cucumis  sylvestris.  See  Cucumis 
agrestis. 

Cucupha.  A hood.  An  odoriferous 
cap  for  the  head  composed  of  aromatic 
drugs. 

CUCURBITA.  (A  curvitate,  accord- 
ing to  Scaliger ; the  first  syllable  being 
doubled,  as  in  cacula , populus , &c.) 

1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Monoecia.  Order, 
Syngenesia.  The  pumpion. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  com- 
mon pumpion  or  gourd.  The  seeds  of  this 
plant,  Cucurbita  pepo ; foliis  lobatis , pomis 
Icevibus , are  used  indifferently  with  those 
of  the  Cucurbita  lagenaria  ; foliis  subangu • 
latis , tomentosis , basi  subtus  biglandulosis ; 
pomis  lignosis.  They  contain  a large  pro- 
portion of  oil,  which  may  be  made  into 
emulsions;  but  is  superceded  by  that  of 
sweet  almonds. 

3.  A chemical  distilling  vessel  shaped 
like  a gourd. 

Cucurbita  citrullus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  water-melon  plant.  See  Citrul- 
lus. 

Cucurbita  lagenaria.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  bottle-gourd  plant.  See 
Cucurbita. 

Cucurbita  pepo.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  common  pumpion.  See  Cucurbita. 

Cucurbitinus.  A species  of  worm,  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  seed  of 
the  gourd.  See  Tania. 

CUCURBITULA.  (A  diminitive  of 
cucurbita,  a gourd ; so  called  from  its 
shape.)  A cupping-glass. 

CUCURBITULA  CRUENTA.  A cup- 
ping-glass with  scarification  to  procure 
blood. 

CUCURBITULA  CUM  FERRO.  A 
cupping-glass  with  scarification  to  draw  out 
blood. 

CUCURBITULA  SICCA.  A cupping- 
glass  without  scarification. 

Cuema.  (From  woo,  to  carry  in  the 
womb.)  The  conception,  or  rather,  as 
Hippocrates  signifies  by  this  word,  when 
the  complete  rudiments  of  the  foetus  are 
formed. 

Culbicio.  A sort  of  stranguary,  or 
rather  heat  of  urine. 

Culilawan  cortex.  Cullitlaivan.  Cor- 
tex caryophylloides.  The  bark  of  the  Lau- 
rus  culiluwan  of  Linnaeus foliis  tripli- 


nerviis  oppositis.  It  very  much  resembles 
cinnamon  in  appearance  and  properties. 

CULINARY.  ( Culinarius , from  culina , 
a kitchen.)  Any  thing  belonging  to  the 
kitchen,  as  culinary  salt,  culinary  herbs. 

CULTER.  (From  colo , to  cultivate.) 
A knife  or  shear.  The  third  lobe  of  the 
liver  is  so  called  from  its  resemblance. 

Culus.  (From  v. u\og.)  The  anus  or 

fundament. 

Cumamus.  See  Cubeba. 

Cumin  seeds.  See  Cnminum. 

CUMIN UM.  (From  now,  to  bring  forth; 
because  it  was  said  to  cure  sterility.)  Cy- 
minum.  Fceniculum  orientate. 

1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Heptandria.  Or? 
der,  Digijnia . The  cumin  plant. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  Cu- 
minum  cyminum  of  Linnaeus.  A native  of 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  but  cultivated  in  Sicily 
and  Malta,  from  whence  it  is  brought  to  us. 
The  seeds  of  cumin,  which  are  the  only 
part  of  the  plant  in  use,  have  a bitterish 
taste,  accompanied  with  an  aromatic  flavour, 
but  not  agreeable.  They  are  generally 
preferred  to  other  seeds  for  external  use 
in  discussing  indolent  tumours,  as  the  en- 
cysted scrophulous,  &c.  and  give  name 
both  to  a plaster  and  cataplasm  in  the 
pharmacopoeias. 

Cuminum  ^thiopicum.  A name  for 
the  ammi  verum. 

Cuminum  cyminum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  cumin  plant.  See  Cuminum. 

Cunealis  sutura.  The  suture  by  which 
the  os  sphenoides  is  joined  to  the  os  frontis, 

CU NEIFORM.  ( Cuneiformis ; from 

cuneus , a wedge,  and  forma,  likeness.)} 
Some  parts  of  the  body  are  so  called, 
being  shaped,  or  fixed  in,  like  a wedge : 
such  are  the  spliaenoid  bone,  and  some 
bones  of  the  wrist  and  tarsus. 

Cuneolus.  (From  cuneo,  to  wedge.) 
A crooked  tent  to  put  into  a fistula. 

CUPEL.  ( Kuppel , German.)  Copella , 
Calellus  cinereus.  Cinertuim.  Pattella  do 
cimastica.  Testa  probatrix  emplorataix,  or 
domicastica.  A chemical  instrument,  which 
suffers  the  baser  metals  to  pass  through  it, 
when  exposed  to  heat,  and  retains  the 
pure  metal.  This  process  is  termed  cupel- 
lation. 

CUPELLATION.  (From  Icuppel,  Ger- 
man.) The  purifying  of  perfect  metals  by 
means  of  an  addition  of  lead,  which  at  a 
due  heat  becomes  vitrified,  and  promotes 
the  vitrification  and  calcination  of  such 
imperfect  metals  as  may  be  in  the  mixture, 
so  that  these  last  are  carried  off  in  the  fusi- 
ble glass  that  is  formed,  and  the  perfect 
metals  are  left  nearly  pure.  The  name  of 
this  operation  is  taken  from  the  vessels 
made  use  of,  which  are  called  cupels. 

Cuphos.  (Kik}>s?.)  Light,  when  applied  to, 
aliments,  it  imports  their  being  easily  digest, 
ed ; when  to  distempers,  that  they  are  mild. 
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CUPRESSUS.  (So  called,  ttreo  m xvtiv 
'Ka.^uryaq  rt?  ajt^E(a,ova;,  because  it  produces 
equal  branches.)  Cypress. 

1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Monceciu.  Order, 
Monadelpkia.  The  cypress  tree. 

2.  The  pliarmacopceial  name  of  the  Cu- 
pressus sempervirens  of  Linnaeus: — foliis 
imbricatis  squumis  quudrangulis ; called  also 
cyparissus.  Every  part  of  the  plant  abounds 
with  a bitter,  aromatic,  terebinthinate  fluid  ; 
and  is  said  to  be  the  remedy  against  mter- 
minents.  Its  w od  is  ex ^ emely  durable, 
and  constitutes  the  cases  of  Egyptian  mum- 
mies. 

Cupressus  sempervirens  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  cupressus  of  the  shops. 
See  Cupressus. 

C'UPRI  AM  M ONI  ATI,  AQUA.  Aqua  Sap- 
; pharma . “ Take  of  lime  water,  cne  pint ; 
sal  ammoniac,  one  dram  ; let  them  stand 
together  in  a copper  vessel  until  the  am- 
monia is  saturated.” 

Cupri  rubigo.  Verdigris  or  rust  of 
copoev. 

CUPRUM.  (Quasi  ces  Cyprium:  so 
caled  from  the  island  of  Cyprus,  whence  it 
was  formerly  brought.)  See  Copper. 

CUPRUM  A M MON  I AC  A LE.  Cup- 
rum ammoniacum.  Blue  vitriol  and  pre- 
pared ammonia.  An  ammoniaeal  sulphat 
of  copper. 

Cuprum  vitriolatum.  See  Sulphas 
cupri. 

Cura  avenacea.  A decoction  of  oats 
and  succory  roots,  in  which  a little  nitre 
and  sugar  were  dissolved,  was  formerly 
used  in  fevers,  and  was  thus  named. 

Curcas.  The  Barbadoes  nut ; a drastic 
purge. 

Curculio.  (From  karharah.  Heb.) 
The  throat ; the  aspera  arteria. 

Curcum.  The  large  celandine;  deob- 
struent. 

CURCUMA.  (From  the  Arabic  curcum, 
or  here um.)  Turmeric. 

1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Monandria.  Or- 
der, Monogynia. 

2.  The  pliarmacopceial  name  of  the  tur- 
meric-tree. Curcuma  longa  of  Linnaeus : — 
foliis  lanceolatis;  nereis  lateralibus  nurne- 
rossimis ; called  also,  Crocus  Jndicus.  Tara 
marita . Cannacorus  raclice  croceo.  Curcu- 
ma longa.  Curcuma  rotunda.  Mayella. 
Kua  kuha  by  the  Indians.  The  Arabians 
call  every  root  of  a saffron  colour  by  the 
name  of  curcim.  The  root  of  this  plant 
is  imported  here  in  its  dried  state  from  the 
East  Indies,  in  various  forms.  Externally 
it  is  of  a pale  yellow  colour,  wrinkled,  solid, 
ponderous,  and  the  inner  substance  of  a 
deep  saffron  or  gold  colour;  its  odour  is 
somewhat  fragrant ; to  the  taste  it  is  bit- 
terish, slightly  acrid,  exciting  a moderate 
degree  of  warmth  in  the  mouth,  and  on 
being  chewed  it  tinges  the  saliva  yellow. 


It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  composition  of 
Curry  powder , is  valuable  as  a dyeing  drug, 
and  furnishes  a chemical  test  of  the  pre- 
sence of  uncombined  alkaiies.  It  is  now 
very  seldom  used  medicinally,  but  retains  a 
place  in  our  pharmacopoeias. 

Curcuma  longa.  The  turmeric  plant. 
See  Curcuma. 

Curcuma  rotunda.  See  Curcuma. 
CURMI.  (From  y.e§a»,  to  mix.)  Ale. 

A drink  made  of  barley,  according  to  Di- 
oscorides. 

Currants.  See  Ribes. 

Cursuma.  Curtuma . The  Ranunculus 
jicaria  of  Linnaeus. 

Curvatoii  coccygis.  A muscle  bend- 
ing the  coccyx. 

Cursuta.  (Corrupted  from  cassuta,  ka- 
suth , Arab.)  The  root  of  the  Gentiuna 
purpurea  of  Linnaeus. 

CUSCUTA.  (According  to  Linnaeus,  a 
corruption  from  the  Greek  KaauW,  or  fu- 
which  is  from  the  Arabic  Chessuth,  or 
Chasuth.)  Dodder. 

1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Tetrandia.  Or- 
der, Digynia. 

2.  The  pliarmacopceial  name  of  dod- 
der of  thyme.  See  Epithymum. 

Cuscuta  epithymum.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  dodder  of  thyme.  See  Epi- 
thymum. 

Cuscuta  europea.  The  systematic 
name  of  a species  of  dodder  of  thyme.  See 
Epithymum. 

CUSPIDATUS.  (From  cuspis,  a point.) 
See  Teeth. 

CUSPARIA.  The  general  name  given 
by  Messrs,  Humboldt  and  Boupiand  to  the 
tree  from  which  we  obtain  the  Augustura 
bark.  See  Augustura. 

Cuspis.  (From  caspa,  Chald.  va  shell, 
or  bone,  with  which  spears  were  formerly 
pointed.)  The  glans  penis  was  so  called, 
from  its  likeness  to  the  point  of  a spear. 
Also  a bandage. 

Gustos  oculi.  An  instrument  to  fix 
the  eye  during  an  operation. 

Cutambuli.  (From  cutis,  the  skin.) 
Cutaneous  worms  ; scorbutic  itching. 

Cutaneus  musculus.  The  platysma 
myoides. 

CUTANEOUS.  (From  cutis,  the  skin.) 
Belonging  to  the  skin. 

CUTICLE.  ( Cuticula , dim.  of  cutis,  the 
skin.)  Epidermis.  Scarf-skin.  A thin, 
pellucid,  insensible  membrane,  of  a white 
colour,  that  covers  and  defends  the  true 
skin,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the 
hairs,  exhaling  and  inhaling  vessels,  and  the 
rete  mucosum. 

CUTIS.  Dnma.  The  true  skin.  A 
thick,  fibrous,  vascular,  and  nervous  mem- 
brane, that  covers  the  whole  external  sur- 
face of  the  body,  and  is  the  situation  of  the 
organ  of  touch,  exhalation,  and  inhalation. 
CUTIS  ANSERIN  A.  (Anserbia  ; from 
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anser,  a goose.)  The  rough  state  the  skin 
is  sometimes  thrown  into  from  the  action 
of  cold,  or  other  cause,  in  which  it  looks 
like  the  skin  of  the  goose. 

CUTIS  VERA.  The  true  skin  under 
the  cuticles 

Cyanus.  (Kyayfl?,  caerulean,  or  sky  blue  ; 
so  called  from  its  colour.)  Blue  bottle. 
Corn  flower.  The  flowei  s of  this  plant, 
Centaur ea  cyanus  of  Linnaeus  :~-calycibus 
serratis ; folds  linearibus , integemmis , in- 
Jim  is  dentalis , were  formerly  in  frequent 
use ; but  their  antiphlogistic,  antispasmo- 
dic,  cordial,  aperient,  diuretic,  and  other 
properties  are  now,  with  great  propriety, 
forgotten. 

Cyar.  (From  xe®,  to  pour  out.)  The 
lip  of  a vessel.  The  eye  of  a needle  ; and 
the  oritice  of  the  internal  ear,  from  its 
likeness  to  the  eye  of  a needle. 

Cyasma.  Spots  on  the  skin  of  pregnant 
women. 

Cyathiscus.  (From  xuaQo?,  a cup.) 
The  hollow  part  of  a probe,  formed  in  the 
shape  of  a small  spoon,  as  an  ear-picker. 

Cybitos.  See  Cubitus. 

CYEiTUM.  See  Cubitus. 

Cybitus.  See  Cubitus. 

Cyboides.  See  Cuboides. 

Cyceum.  (From  xuxa. a>,  to  mix.)  Cy- 
ceon.  A mixture  of  the  consistence  of  pap. 

Cycima.  (From  nuua.w,  to  mix.)  So 
called  from  the  mixture  of  the  ore  with 
lead,  by  which  lithanre  is  made. 

CYCLAMEN.  (From  xuxAo?,  circular; 
either  on  account  of  the  round  form  of  the 
leaves,  or  of  the  roots.)  Cyclamen. 

1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pentandna.  Or- 
der, Monagynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopaeial  name  of  the  sow- 
bread. See  Artkanitu. 

Cyclamen  Europeum.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  sow-bread.  S eeArthanita. 

Cycliscus.  (From  xuxAoj,  a circle.)  An 
instrument  in  the  form  of  a half  moon,  for- 
merly used  for  scraping  rotten  bones. 

Cyclismus.  (From  avu'Kog,  a circle.)  A 
lozenge.  , 

Cyclofhorta.  (From  a circle, 

and  <psgoj7  to  bear.)  The  circulation  of  the 
blood,  or  other  fluids. 

Cyclopion.  (From  uvkTxoqo,  to  surround, 
and  af,  the  eye.)  The  white  of  the  eye. 

Cyclos.  A circle.  Hippocrates  uses 
this  word  to  signify  the  cheeks,  and  the 
orbits  of  the  eyes. 

Cyclus  metasyncriticus.  It  is  a 
long  protracted  course  of  remedies,  per- 
sisted in  with  a view  of  restoring  the  par- 
ticles of  the  body  to  such  a state  as  is  ne- 
cessary to  health. 

CYDONIUM  MALUM.  (From  Cydon , 
a town  in  Crete,  where  they  grew.)  The 
quince.  The  tree  which  affords  this  fruit  is 
the  Pyrus  cydonia  of  Linnaeus  :-—foliis  inte- 
gerrimis,fioribus  solitariis.  Quince  seeds  are 


directed  by  the  London  College  to  be  made, 
into  a mucilage,  which  is  recommended  in 
apthous  affections,  and  excoriations  of  the 
mouth  and  fauces. 

Cyema.  (From  >wu,  to  bring  forth.) 
Parturition. 

Cylichnis.  (From  xiA<£,  a cup.)  A 
gallipot  or  vessel  of  any  kind  to  hold  medi- 
cines in. 

Cyllosis.  (From  xvKhow,  to  make 
lame.)  A tibia  or  leg  bending  outwards. 

Cylindrus.  (From  xTuv®,  to  roll  round.) 
A cylinder.  A tent  for  a wound,  equal  at 
the  top  and  bottom. 

Cyllus.  (From  xtAXsoj,  to  make  lame.) 
In  Hippocrates,  it  is  one  affected  with  a 
kind  of  luxation,  which  bends  outwards, 
and  is  hollowed  inward.  Such  a defect  in 
the  tibia  is  called  Cyllosis , and  the  person 
to  whom  it  belongs,  is  called  by  the  Latins 
Varus,  and  is  opposed  to  Valgus. 

Cymatodes.  Is  applied  by  Galen  and 
some  others  to  an  unequal  fluctuating 
pulse. 

Cymba.  (From  xv[x Zoq,  hollow.)  A 
boat,  or  pinnace.  A bone  of  the  wrist  is 
so  called,  from  its  supposed  likeness  to  a 
skiff. 

Cyminalis.  Gentian. 

Cyminum.  See  Cuminum . 

CYNANCHE.  (From  xusjv,  a dog,  and 
ay^cw,  to  suffocate,  or  strangle ; so  called 
from  dogs  being  said  to  be  subject  to  it.) 
Sore  throat.  A genus  of  disease  in  the 
class  pyrexia,  and  order  phlegmasia;  of  Cul- 
len. It  is  known  by  pain  and  redness  of 
the  throat,  attended  with  a difficulty  of 
swallowing  and  breathing.  The  species 
of  this  disease  are — 

1.  Cynanche  trachialis;  called  also  cy~ 
nanche  luryngea.  Suffocatio  stridula  angina 
perniciosa.  Asthma  infantum.  Cynanche 
stridula.  Morbus  strangulatorius.  Catar- 
rkus  sujfocalious  Barbadcnsis.  A ngina  poly - 
posa  sive  membranacea.  The  croup.  A dis- 
ease that  mostly  attacks  infants,  who  are 
suddenly  seized  with  a difficulty  of  breath- 
ing and  a crouping  noise  : it  is  au  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
trachea,  that  induces  the  secretion  of  a 
very  tenacious  coagulable  lymph,  which 
lines  the  trachea  and  bronchia,  and  impedes 
respiration.  The  croup  does  not  appear  to 
he  contagious,  whatever  some  physicians 
may  think  to  the  contrary ; but  it  some- 
times prevails  epidemically.  It  seems, 
however,  peculiar  to  some  families ; and  a 
child  having  once  been  attacked,  is  very 
liable  to  its  returns.  It  is  likewise  pecu- 
liar to  young  children,  and  has  never  been 
known  to  attack  a person  arrived  at  the 
age  of  puberty. 

The  application  of  cold  seems  to  be  the 
general  cause  which  produces  this  disorder, 
and  therefore  it  occurs  more  frequently  in 
the  winter  and  spring,  than  in  the  other 
seasons.  It  has  been  said,  that  it  is  most 
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prevalent  near  the  sea  coast ; but  it  is  fre- 
quently met  with  in  inland  situations,  and 
particularly  those  which  are  marshy. 

Some  days  previous  to  an  attack  of  the 
disease,  the  child  appears  drowsy,  inactive, 
and  fretful  ; the  eyes  are  somewhat  suf- 
fused and  heavy;  and  there  is  a cough, 
which,  from  the  first,  has  a peculiar  shrill 
sound  ; this,  in  the  course  of  two  days,  be- 
comes more  violent  and  troublesome,  and 
likewise  more  shrill.  Every  fit  of  cough- 
ing agitates  the  patient  very  much ; the 
face  is  flushed  and  swelled,  the  eyes  are 
protuberant,  a general  tremor  takes  place, 
and  there  is  a kind  of  convulsive  endeavour 
to  renew  respiration  at  the  close  of  each 
fit.  As  the  disease  advances,  a constant 
difficulty  of  breathing  prevails,  accompa- 
nied with  a swelling  and  inflammation  in 
the  tonsils,  uvula,  and  velum  pendulum 
palati ; and  the  head  is  thrown  back,  in 
the  agony  of  attempting  to  escape  suffoca- 
tion. There  is  not  only  an  unusual  sound 
produced  by  the  cough,  (something  be- 
tween the  velping  and  barking  of  a dog,) 
but  respiration  is  performed  with  a hissing 
noise,  as  if  the  trachea  was  closed  up  by 
some  slight  spongy  substance.  The  cough 
is  generally  dry ; but  if  any  thing  is  spit 
up,  it  has  either  a purulent  appearance,  or 
seems  to  consist  of  films  resembling  portions 
of  a membrane.  Where  great  nausea  and 
frequent  retchings'prevail,  coagulated  mat- 
ter of  the  same  nature  is  brought  up.  With 
these  symptoms,  there  is  much  thirst,  and 
uneasy  sense  of  heat  over  the  whole  body, 
a continual  inclination  to  change  from 
place  to  place,  great  restlessness,  and  fre- 
quency of  the  pulse. 

In  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  re- 
spiration becomes  more  stridulous,  and  is 
performed  with  still  greater  difficulty,  be- 
ing repeated  at  longer  periods,  and  with 
greater  exertions,  until  at  last  it  ceases  en- 
tirely. 

The  croup  generally  proves  fatal  by  suf- 
focation, induced  either  by  spasm  affecting 
the  glottis,  or  by  a quantity  of  matter 
blocking  up  the  bronchim ; but  when  it 
terminates  in  health,  it.  is  by  a resolution  of 
the  inflammation,  by  a ceasing  of  the  spasms, 
and  by  a free  expectoration  of  the  matter 
exuding  from  the  trachea,  or  of  the  crusts 
formed  there. 

The  disease  has,  in  a few  instances,  ter- 
minated fatally  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  its  attack  ; but  it  more  usually  hap- 
pens, that  where  it  proves  fatal,  it  runs  on 
to  the  fourth  or  fifth  day.  Where  consi- 
derable portions  of  the  membranous  films, 
formed  on  the  surface  of  the  trachea,  are 
thrown  up,  life  is  sometimes  protracted  for 
a day  or  two  longer  than  would  otherwise 
have  happened. 

Dissections  of  children  who  have  died  of 
the  croup,  have  always  shewn  a preterna- 
tural membrane,  lining  the  whole  internal 


surface  of  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea, 
which  may  always  be  easily  separated  from 
the  proper  membrane.  There  is  likewise 
usually  found  a good  deal  of  mucus,  with  a 
mixture  of  pus,  in  the  trachea  and  its  ra- 
mifications. 

2.  Cynanche  tonsillaris.  The  inflamma- 
tory quiney,  called  also  angina  infiammato - 
ria.  In  this  complaint,  the  inflammation 
principally  occupies  the  glands,  such  as  the 
tonsils ; but  often  extends  through  the 
whole  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces,  so 
as  essentially  to  interrupt  the  speech,  re- 
spiration, and  deglutition  of  the  patient. 

The  causes  which  usually  give  rise  to  it 
are,  exposure  to  cold,  either  from  sudden 
vicissitudes  of  weather,  from  being  placed 
in  a partial  current  of  air,  wearing  damp 
linen,  sitting  in  wet  rooms,'  or  getting  wet 
in  the  feet  ; all  of  which  may  give  a sudden 
check  to  perspiration.  It  principally  at- 
tacks those  of  a full  and  plethoric  habit,  and 
is  chiefly  confined  to  cold  climates,  occur- 
ring usually  in  the  spring  and  autumn  ; 
whereas  the  ulcerated  sore  throat  chiefly 
attacks  tliOvse  of  a weak  irritable  habit, 
and  is  most  prevalent  in  warm  climates. 
The  former  differs  from  the  latter  likewise 
in  not  being  contagious.  In  many  people 
there  seems  to  be  a particular  tendency  to 
this  disease ; as  from  every  considerable 
application  of  cold  it  is  readily  Induced. 

An  inflammatory  sore  throat  discovers 
itself  by  a difficulty  of  swallowing  and 
breathing,  accompanied  by  a redness  and 
tumour  in  one  or  both  tonsils,  dryness  ot 
the  throat,  foulness  of  the  tongue,  lanci- 
nating pains  in  the  parts  affected,  a fre- 
quent but  difficult  excretion  of  mucus, 
and  some  small  degree  of  fever.  As  the 
disease  advances,  the  difficulty  of  swallow- 
ing and  breathing  becomes  greater,  the 
speech  is  verv  indistinct,  the  dryness  ot  the 
throat  and  thirst  increase,  the  tongue  swells 
and  is  incrusted  with  a dark  fur,  and  the 
pulse  is  full  and  frequent.  In  some  cases, 
a few  white,  sloughy  spots  are  to  be  ob- 
served on  the  tonsils.  Il  the  inflammation 
proceeds  to  such  a height  as  to  put  a total 
stop  to  respiration,  the  face  will  become 
livid,  the  pulse  will  sink,  and  the  patent 
will  quickly  be  destroyed. 

The  chief  danger  arising  from  this  species 
of  quiney  is,  the  inflammation  occupying 
both  tonsils,  and  proceeding  to  such  a de- 
gree as  to  prevent  a sufficient  quantity  of 
nourishment  for  the  support  ot  nature  from 
being  taken,  or  its  occasioning  suffocation  ; 
but  this  seldom  happens,  and  its  usual  ter- 
mination is  either  in  resolution  or  suppura- 
tion. When  proper  steps  are  adopted,  it 
w ill  in  general  readily  go  oft' by  the  former. 

Where  the  disease  has  proved  fatal  by 
suffocation,  little  more  than  a highly  in- 
flamed state  of  the  parts  affected,  with 
some  morbid  phenomena  in  the  head,  have 
been  observed  on  dissection. 
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S>  Cynanche  pharyngea.  This  species  is 
so  called  when  the  pharynx  is  chiefly  af- 
fected. Dr.  Wilson,  in  his  Treatise  on 
Febrile  Diseases,  includes  in  his  definition 
of  cynanche  tonsillaris,  that  of  cynanche 
pharyngea.  These  varieties  of  cynanche 
differ  considerably  when  they  are  exqui- 
sitely formed.  But  the  one  is  seldom  pre- 
sent in  any  considerable  degree  without 
being  attended  with  more  or  less  of  the 
other.  Dr.  Cullen  declares,  indeed,  that 
he  never  saw  a case  of  true  cynanche 
pharyngea  ; that  is,  a case  in  which  the  in- 
flammation was  confined  to  the  pharynx  ; 
it  constantly  spread  in  a greater  or  less 
degree  to  the  tonsils  and  neighbouring 
parts.  Besides  the  mode  of  treatment  is, 
in  almost  every  instance,  the  same  in  both 
cases.  And  if  we  admit  the  cynanche 
pharyngea  to  be  a distinct  variety,  we 
must  admit  another,  the  cynanche  aesopha- 
gea  ; for  the  inflammation,  frequently  at- 
tacks the  oesophagus,  and  is  some  times 
even  confined  to  it. 

4.  Cynanche  parotidoea.  The  mumps.  A 
swelling  under  the  jaw'.;  extending  over  the 
neck ; an  inflammation  of  the  parotid 
gland,  rendering  deglutition  difficult,  de- 
clining the  fourth  day.  Epidemic  and 
contagious. 

5.  Cynanche  maligna . The  malignant, 

putrid,  or  ulcerous  sore  throat.  Called 
also  cynanche  gangrcenosa.  Angina  ulcerosa. 
Febris  epidemica  cum  angina  nlcusculosa. 
Angina  epidemica.  Angina  gangrcenosa. 
Angina  suffocativa.  Angina  maligna.  This 
disease  is  readily  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  inflammatory  quincy,  by  the  soreness 
and  white  specks  which  appear  in  the 
fauces,  together  with  the  great  debility  of 
the  system,  and  small  fluttering  pulse, 
which  are  not  to  be  observed  in  the  former. 
In  the  inflammatory  sore  throat  there  is 
always  great  difficulty  of  swallowing,  a con- 
siderable degree  of  tumour,  with  a ten- 
dency in  the  parts  affected  to  suppurate, 
and  a hard,  full  pulse.  Moreover  in  the 
former  affection  the  .disease  is  seated  prin- 
cipally in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  and  throat ; whereas  in  the  latter 
the  fnflaijnmation  chiefly  occupies  the  glan- 
dular parts. 

The  putrid  sore  throat  often  arises  from 
a peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  so 
becomes  epidemical ; making  its  attacks 
chiefly  on  children,  and  those  of  a weak 
relaxed  habit.  It  is  produced  likewise 
by  contagion,  as  it  is  found  to  run  through 
a whole  family,  when  it  has  once  seized  any 
person  in  it ; and  it  proves  often  fatal,  par- 
ticularly to  those  in  an  infantile  state. 

It  usually  makes  its  attaek  with  cold 
shiverings,  anxiety,  nausea,  and  vomiting, 
succeeded  by  heat  and  restlessness,  debi- 
lity and  oppression  at  the  chest.  The  face 
looks  flushed,  the  eyes  are  red,  and  a 


stiffness  i$  perceived  in  the  neck,  with  a 
hoarseness  of  voice,  and  soreness  in  the 
throat  ; and,  upon  viewing  the  internal 
fauces,  there  appears  a fiery  redness  in 
every  part,  with  some  slight  degree  of 
swelling  in  the  tonsilsr  which,  however,  is 
by  no  means  so  great  as  to  impede  either 
respiration  or  deglutition. 

The  inflammation,  after  a short  time, 
takes  a peculiar  termination ; for,  upon 
further  inspection  into  the  throat,  a number 
of  white  specks,  or  sloughs,  are  to  be  ob- 
served on  the  tonsils  and  uvula,  the  breath 
is  highly  offensive,  the  tongue  is  covered 
with  a thick  brown  fur,  and  the  inside  of 
the  lips  are  beset  with  vesicles,  containing 
an  acrid  matter,  which,  falling  on  the 
corners  of  the  mouth  and  other  parts,  oc- 
casions excoriations.  With  these  symptoms 
there  is  likewise  a coryza,  which  pours  out 
a thin  acrid  matter,  excoriating  the  nos- 
trils. A purging  often  attends  also,  par- 
ticularly in  infants,  and  a thin  acrid  mat- 
ter flows  from  the  anus,  excoriating  this 
and  the  neighbouring  parts. 

From  the  first  attack  of  the  complaint, 
there  is  a considerable  degree  of  fever, 
with  a small,  frequent  and  irregular  pulse ; 
and  every  evening  there  occurs  a manifest 
exacerbation,  and  in  the  morning  some 
slight  remission,  together  with  general  loss 
of  strength  and  debility.  In  some  cases 
the  brain  is  affected  with  delirium,  or  coma. 

About  the  second  or  third  day,  large 
patches,-  of  a scarlet  or  fiery  red  colour, 
make  their  appearance  about  the  face  and 
neck,  which,  by  degrees,  become  dis- 
persed over  every  part  of  the  body,  even 
to  the  extremities  of  the  fingers,  which 
feel  swelled  and  stiff.  These  eruptions, 
after  continuing  for  about  four  days,  then 
depart  without  producing  any  remission  of 
the  symptoms. 

In  bad  cases,  the  sloughs  corrode  deeper 
and  deeper,  and  spread  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  alimentary  tube,  so  as  to  ter- 
minate at  last  in  gangrene ; and  the  sym- 
ptoms of  irritation  continuing  to  increase, 
together  with  a severe  purging,  the  pa- 
tient is  at  length  cut  off;  which  event 
happens  usually  before  the  seventh  day, 
and  in  some  cases  so  early  as  on  the  third. 

Where  there  is  a great  increase  of  the 
evening  paroxysm  of  fever,  with  vast  de- 
bility, irregularity  in  the  pulse,  much  fetor 
of  breath,  and  a livid  appearance  in  the 
ulcers,  with  a purging,  or  haemorrhage, 
the  disease  will  certainly  terminate  fatally  ; 
but  when  the  fever  is  moderate,  and  of  a 
less  putrid  nature,  and  suffers  a remission 
on  the  appearance  of  the  efflorescence  on 
the  skin  ; and  when  this  r emission  increases 
as  it  proceeds,  together  with  a falling  off 
of  the  cuticle  in  scales,  it  promises  fair  to 
terminate  in  a return  of  health. 

From  dissections  it  appears  that,  in  this 
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disease,  the  fauces  are  inflamed,  suppu- 
rated and  gangrenous  ; and  that  the  trachea 
and  larynx  are  likewise  in  a state  of  in- 
flammation, and  lined  with  a viscid  fetid 
matter.  In  many  instances,  the  inflamma- 
tory affection  extends  to  the  lungs  them- 
selves. Large  swellings  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  about  the  neck,  occasioned  by  an 
absorption  of  the  acrid  matter  poured  out 
in  the  fauces,  are  now  and  then  to  be 
found.  The  same  morbid  appearances 
which  are  to  be  met  with  in  putrid  fever, 
present  themselves  in  other  parts  of  the 
body. 

Cynanche  a deglutitis.  Quincy  from 
hard  substances  swallowed. 

Cynanche  a dysenteria.  Quincy 
from  dysentery. 

Cynanche  anginosa.  The  inflamma- 
tory quincy. 

Cynanche  arthritica.  Quincy  from 
gout. 

Cynanche  epidemica.  The  cynanche 
maligna. 

Cynanche  gangrenosa.  The  cy- 
nanche maligna. 

Cynanche  hepatica.  Quincy  from 
a disease  of  the  liver. 

Cynanche  laryngjea.  The  cynanche 
trachealis. 

Cynanche  maligna.  See  Cynanche. 

Cynanche  parotid^ea.  See  Cynanche . 

Cynanche  pharyngasa.  See  Cynanche. 

Cynanche  prunella.  Common  sore 
throat. 

Cynanche  purpuro  parotidaea.  A 
cynanche  maligna,  or  malignant  sore  throat. 

Cvnanche  stridula.  The  croup.  See 
Cynanche. 

Cynanche  thymica.  Sore  throat 
from  an  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland. 

Cynanche  tonsillaris.  S go,  Cynanche. 

Cynanche  trachealis.  See  Cynanche. 

Cynanche  ulcerosa.  The  malignant 
sore  throat. 

Cynanchica.  (From  zway^n,  the  quin- 
cy.) Medicines  which  relieve  a quincy. 

Cynanthropia.  (From  xvm,  a dog, 
and  av0§M7ro£,  a man.)  It  is  used  by  Bellini, 
De  Morbis  Capitis,  to  express  a particular 
kind  of  melancholy,  when  men  fancy  them- 
selves changed  into  dogs,  and  imitate  their 
actions. 

Cynara  scolymus.  See  Cinara. 

Cynchnis.  (k vyxyis.)  A vessel  of  any 
kind  to  hold  medicines  in. 

Cynococtanum.  (From  *uv<w,  a dog, 
and  kohIuvov , the  herb  coctanum.)  A spe- 
cies of  aconitum,  said  to  destroy  dogs  if 
they  eat  it. 

Cynocrambe.  (From  xvav,  a dog,  and 
cabbage  ; a herb  of  the  cabbage 
tribe,  with  which  dogs  are  said  to  physic 
themselves.)  Dog’s  mercury.  Mercurialis 
perennis  of  Linnaeus.  A poisonous  plant 
very  common  in  our  hedges.  It  produces 
vomiting  and  purging,  and  the  person  then 


goes  to  sleep,  from  which  he  does  not  often 

awake. 

Cynocytisis.  (Fromxusov,  a dog,  and 
xt /luntoe,  the  cytisns ; so  named  because  it 
Avas  said  to  cure  the  distemper  of  dogs.) 
The  dog-rose.  See  Cynoshatus. 

Cynodectos.  (Fromxuaw,  a dog,  and 
&xxv»,  to  bite.)  So  Diescorides  calls  a 
person  bit  with  a mad  dog. 

Cynobesmion.  (From  xtwv,  a dog, and 
£sa>,  to  bind  ; so  named  because  in  dogs  it 
is  very  discernible  and  strong.)  A ligature 
by  which  the  prepuce  is  bound  upon  the 
glans.  Sometimes  it  signifies  the  lower 
part  of  the  prepuce. 

Cynodontes.  ( Kw/o^om? : from  kvm,  a 
dog,  and  a tooth.)  The  canine  teeth* 

CYNOGLOSSUM.  (From  xu*v,  a dog, 
and  y>M<ra-<ty  a tongue  ; so  named  from  its 
supposed  resemblance.)  Hound’s  tongue. 

1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pentandria.  Or- 
der, Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the 
Lingua  canina  of  some  authors.  Cynoglos- 
sum  officinale  of  Linnaeus  : — staminibus  ca- 
l'alia  brevioribus  ; foliis  lato  lanceolatis,  to- 
mentosis,  sessilibus.  It  possesses  narcotic 
powers,  but  is  seldom  employed  medici- 
nally. Acids  are  said  to  counteract  tlu*  ill 
effects  from  an  overdose  more  speedily  than 
any  thing  else,  after  clearing  the  stomach. 

Cynoglossum  officinale.  The  sys- 
tematic name  for  hound’s  tongue.  See  Cy- 
noglossum. 

Cynqlophus.  (From  xv«v,  a dog,  and 
Xofo?,  a protuberance  ; so  called  because 
in  dogs  they  are  peculiarly  eminent.)  The 
asperities  and  prominences  of  the  vertebra?. 

Cynolyssa.  (From  kvuv,  a dog,  and 
Xvo-o-n,  madness.)  Canine  madness. 

CYNOMORIUM.  The  name  of  a ge- 
nus of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
Moncecia.  Order,  Monandria . 

Cynomorium  coccineum.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  fungus  melitcnsis.  See 
Fungus  melitensis. 

Cynopastum.  (From  xv«v,  a dog,  and 
o-Trau),  to  attract.)  See  Cynosbatus. 

Cynorexia.  (From  nvm,  a dog,  and 
opsftc,  appetite.)  A voracious  or  canine 
appetite.  See  Bulimia. 

Cynosbatos.  See  Cynosbatus. 

CYNOSBATUS.  (From  xuaw,  a dog, 
and  #a7o?,  a thorn ; so  called  because  dogs 
are  said  to  be  attracted  by  its  smell.)  Cy - 
norrhodon.  Cynosbatos.  The  dog-rose,  or 
wild  brier,  or  hip  tree.  Rosa  canina  of  Lin- 
naeus : — germinibus  ovatis  pedunculisque gla- 
bris,  caule  petiolisque  aculeatis.  The  fruit 
of  this  tree,  called  heps,  or  hips,  has  a sourish 
taste,  and  obtains  a place  in  the  London 
pharmacopoeias  in  the  form  of  conserve. 
It  is  seldom  employed  but  to  give  form  to 
more  active  remedies,  in  pills,  boluses, 
linctuses,  &c. 

Cyophoria.  (From  xuo?,  a foetus,  and 
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fsgv,  to  beat*.)  Gestation.  The  pregnancy 
of  a woman. 

Cyparissus.  See  Cvpressus. 

CYPEKUS.  (From  xu? rago?,  a little 
round  vessel,  which  its  roots  are  said  to 
resemble.)  Cyperus.  The  name  of  a ge- 
nus of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
Triundria.  Order,  Monogynia. 

Cyperus  longus.  The  pharmacopceial 
name  of  the  English  galangale.  Cyperus 
longus  of  Linnaeus  : — culmotriquetrofolioso , 
timbella  foliosa  supra-decomposita ; pedun- 
eulis  nudis , spicis  alternis.  The  smell  of 
the  root  of  this  plant  is  aromatic,  and  its 
taste  warm,  and  sometimes  bitter.  It  is 
now  totally  fallen  into  disuse. 

Cyperus  rotundus.  This  species, 
the  round  cyperus,  Cyperus  rotundus  of 
Linnaeus  :—culmo  triquet.ro  subnudo , um- 
bella  dec/  nposita ; spicis  alternis  linearibus , 
is  generally  preferred  to  the  former,  being 
a more  gratefully  aromatic  bitter.  It  is 
chiefly  used  as  a stomachic. 

Cyphoma.  (From  xy-rlw,  to  bend.)  A 
gibbosity,  or  curvature  of  the  spine. 

Cyphosis.  An  incurvation  of  the  spine. 

Cypress  spurge.  See  Esula  minor. 

Cyprinum  oleum.  Flowers  of  cypress, 
calamus,  cardamoms,  &c.  boiled  in  olive 
oil. 

Cyprium.  (From  K uTrgo?,  Cyprus,  an 
island  where  it  is  said  formerly  to  have 
abounded.)  Copper. 

CYPRUS.  The  cypress-tree,  or  Eastern 
privet ; so  called  from  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
where  it  grew  abundantly. 

Cypselis.  (From  a bee-hive.) 

The  aperture  of  the  ear  ; the  ear-wax. 

Cyrcnesis.  (From  xygxva<a,  to  mix.) 
A mixture,  or  composition. 

Cyrtoma.  (From  xyglo?,  curved.)  An 
unnatural  convex  tumour  ; tympanites. 

Cyrtonosus.  ( From  xyg7a?,  curved, 
and  voo-os,  a disease.)  The  rickets,  or 
curved  spine. 

Cyssarls.  (From  xuiTo?,  the  anus.)  The 
intestinum  rectum  is  so  called,  because  it 
reaches  to  the  anus. 

Cyssotis.  (From  xya-a?,  the  anus.)  An 
inflammation  of  the  anus. 

Cysteolithus.  (From  uvgig,  the  blad- 
der, and  Xt Bog,  a stone.)  The  stone  in  the 
bladder. 

Cysthus.  (Kuo-So?.)  The  anns. 

CYSTIC.  Belonging  to  the  urinary  ©r 
gall  bladder. 

Cystic  duct.  Ductus  cysticus.  The 
membranous  canal  that  conveys  the  bile 
from  the  hepatic  duct  into  the  gall-bladder. 

Cystica.  (From  xt/yj?,  the  bladder.) 
Remedies  for  diseases  of  the  bladder. 

Cystides.  (From  xysu?,  a bag.)  En- 
cysted tumours. 

Cystipiilogia.  (From  xi ms,  the  blad- 
der, and  <p\tya,  to  burn.)  An  inflam- 
mation in  the  bladder. 

Cystjrrhagia.  (From  w{;  the  bald- 
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der,  and  to  flow.)  A discharge  of 
blood  from  the  bladder. 

CYSTIS.  (Ky^c,  a bag.)  The  bladder; 
any  receptacle  of  morbid  humours.  See 
Urinary  bladder . 

CYSTIS  CHGLEDGCHA.  See  Gall- 
bladder . 

CYS!  IS  FELLEA.  See  Gall-bladder. 

CYST  IT  iS.  (From  woe,  the  bladder.) 
Inflammation  of  the  bladder.  A genus  of 
disease  arranged  by  Cullen  in  the  class  py- 
rexia, and  order  phlegmasia.  It  is  known 
by  great  pain  in  the  region  of  the  bladder, 
attended  with  fever  and  hard  pulse,  a pain- 
ful discharge  of  urine,  and  a frequent  de- 
sire to  make  water.  This  is  rarely  a prima- 
ry disease,  and  when  it  occurs,  the  above 
character  of  it  will  readily  point  it  out. 
There  is  frequently  also  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing, and,  in  some  cases,  delirium.  It  most 
generally  arises  in  consequence  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  adjacent  parts,  or  from  cai- 
culi  in  the  bladder. 

CYSTGCELE.  (From  xuof,  the  blad- 
der, and  x>j Xw,  a tumour.)  An  hernia  formed 
by  the  protrusion  of  the  urinary  bladder. 

Cystolitijicus.  (From  xuo?,  the  blad- 
der, and  x<0o?,'a  stone.)  A suppression  of 
urine  from  a stone  in  the  bladder,  is  called 
ischuria  cystoiithica. 

Cystophlegicus.  (From  woe,  the 
bladder,  and  ^Xaycu,  to  burn.)  A suppres- 
sion of  urine  from  an  inflammation  of  the 
bladder,  was  formerly  called  ischuria  cys- 
tophiegmatica. 

Cystophlegmatica.  (From xyos,  the 
bladder,  and  q>\iypa,,  phlegm.)  A sup- 
pression of  urine,  from  too  much  matter  or 
mucus  in  the  bladder,  was  called  ischuria 
cystophlegmatica. 

Cystoproctica.  (From  wo?,  the  blad- 
der, and  wgaxlog,  the  anus,  or  rectum.)  A 
suppression  of  urine  from  pain  in  the  blad- 
der, caused  by  wind,  inflammation  of  the 
rectum,  hardened  faeces,  See.  is  called  is- 
churia cystoproetica. 

Cystoptosis.  (From  xuftt,  the  blad- 
der, and  'nwrlu,  to  fall.)  A protrusion  of 
the  inner  membrane  of  the  bladder,  through 
the  urethra. 

Cystospasticus.  (Fromxyft?,  the  blad- 
der, and  a-jraa-y.^  a spasm.)  A suppression 
of  urine,  from  a spasm  in  the  sphincter  of 
the  bladder,  was  called  ischuria  cystospas- 

tica. 

Cystospyicus.  (From  xyo?,  the  blad- 
der, and  mvov,  pus.)  A suppression  of 
urine,  from  purulent  matter  in  the  bladder, 
was  called  ischuria  cystospyica. 

Cystothromboides.  (From  xy-ij,  the 
bladder,  and  a coagulation  of 

blood.)  A suppression  of  urine,  from  a con- 
cretion  of  grumous  biood  in  the  bladder, 
was  called  ischuria  cystothromboides. 

CYSTOTGMIA.  (From  xyo?,  the  blad- 
der, and  le/A.vci),  to  cut.)  The  operation  of 
cutting  or  piercing  the  bladder. 
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Cythion.  An  eye-wash. 

Cytjnus.  (From  >cv&7,  to  produce;  so 
called  from  its  fecundity.)  The  bud  or 
flower  of  thepomegrauate. 

Cytinus  hypocistis.  The  plant  from 
whose  fruit  the  succus  hypocistidis  is  ob- 
tained. See  Hypocistis. 


D 

D.  This  letter  signifies  vitriol  in  tlie  old 
chemical  alphabet. 

Dacneres.  (From  $ax.v&?,  to  bite.) 
Biting.  Pungent.  An  epithet  for  a sharp 
colly  rium,  or  eye-wash,  composed  of  burnt 
copper,  pepper,  cadmia,  myrrh,  and  opi- 
um. 

Dacrydium.  (From  a tear.) 

The  inspissated  juice  of  scammony.  It  is 
in  small  drops,  and  therefore  called  a tear. 

Dacrygelosis.  (From  Sa^voo,  to  weep, 
and  ■yi'Kaoo,  to  laugh.)  A species  of  insanity, 
in  which  tlie  patient  weeps  and  laughs  at 
the  same  time. 

Dac^yodes.  (From  S'coc pa,  to  weep.) 
A sanious  ulcer.  A weeping  sore. 

Dacryoma.  (From  fraxpa,  to  weep.) 

A union  of  one  or  more  of  the  puncta 
lachrymalia,  causing  an  effusion  of  tears. 

Dactylethra.  (From  ^a/luXog,  a fin- 
ger.) A species  of  bougies  shaped  like  a 
finger,  to  excite  vomiting. 

Dactyletus.  (From  ZuKlvXoq,  the  date.) 
The  hermodactylus. 

Dactylies.  (From  Set xluXoq,  a finger.) 

A round  pastil  troche,  or  lozenge,  shaped 
like  a finger. 

Dactylus.  (A  finger ; so  called  from 
the  likeness  of  its  fruit  to  a finger.)  The 
date.  The  oblong  fruit  of  the  Phoenix 
daciylifera  of  Linnaeus  :—frondibus  pinnatis ; 
faliolis  ensiformibus  complicatis.  Before 
they  are  ripe,  dates  are  rather  rough  and 
astringent ; but  when  perfectly  matured, 
they  are  much  of  the  nature  of  the  fig.  See 
Carica.  Senegal  dates  are  most  esteemed, 
they  having  a more  sugary,  agreeable  fla- 
vour than  those  of /Egypt  and  other  places. 

D^emum.  (From  Jhu?,  a torch.)  A 
small  torch  or  candle.  A bougie. 

Damnates.  (From  damno , to  con- 
demn.) Caput  mortuum.  The  dry  use- 
less faeces,  left  in  a vessel  after  the  moisture 
has  been  distilled  from  it,  is  called  terra 
damnata. 

Daisy , common.  See  Beilis  minor. 

Daisy,  ox  eye.  See  Beilis  major. 

Damask  rose.  See  Rosa  centifolia. 

Drsmonomania.  (From  $aip<,a>v,  a dae- 
mon, and  fAcLvia,  madness.)  That  species 
of  melancholy,  where  the  patient  supposes 
himself  to  be  possessed  of  devils. 

Damson.  The  fruit  of  the  Primus  da - 
mascena , which,  when  perfectly  ripe,  af- 
fords a wholesome  article  for  pies,  tarts, 
&:c.  gently  opening  the  body ; but  when 


Cytiso-genista.  Common  broom.  See 
Genista . 

Cyxicenus.  A plaster  for  wounds  of 
the  nerves. 

Cyzemer.  A painful  swelling  of  the 
wrists. 


damsons  are  not  perfectly  mature,  they 
produce  cholicy  pains,  diarrhoea,  and 
convulsions  in  children. 

Dandelion.  See  Taraxacum. 

Dandrif.  See  Pityriasis. 

Dune-wort.  See  Ebulus. 

DAPHNE.  ( Daphne , Sctcpvsi : from  baa, 
to  burn,  and  <pav»,  a noise ; because  of* 
the  noise  it  makes  when  burnt.)  The 
name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnasan 
system.  Class,  Octandria.  Order,  Mono - 
gynia.  The  laurel,  or  bay-tree. 

Daphne,  flax- leaves.  See  Thymclcea. 

Daphne  gnidium.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  tree  which  affords  the  garou. 
See  Thymelcea. 

Daphne  laureola.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  spurge  laurel.  See  Daureola. 

Daphne  mezerium.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  mezereon.  See  Mezereum. 

Daphnel/eon.  (From  the  laurel, 
and  tXaiov,  oil.)  The  oil  of  bay- berries. 

Daphnitis.  (From  £ct<f>v>i,  the  laurel.) 
A sort  of  cassia  resembling  the  laurel. 

Daphnoides.  (From  £a<t>vn,  the  laurel, 
and  tdoq,  a likeness.)  The  herb  spurge 
laurel. 

Darsin.  (From  darzin , Arab.)  The 
grosser  sort  of  cinnamon. 

Darsis.  (From  to  excoriate.)  An 
excoriation. 

DARTOS.  (From  bega,  to  excoriate ; 
so  called  from  its  raw  and  excoriated  ap- 
pearance.) The  part  so  called,  under  the 
skin  of  the  scrotum,  is  by  some  anatomists 
considered  as  a muscle,  although  it  appears 
to  be  no  more  than  a condensation  of  the 
cellular  membrane  lining  the  scrotum.  It  is 
by  means  of  the  dartes  that  the  skin  of  the 
scrotum  is  corrugated  and  relaxed. 

Dasyaina.  (From  baauq,  rough.)  A 
scabby  roughness  of  the  eye-lids. 

Dasys.  (Aaauq,  rough.)  A dry,  parched 
tongue.  Difficult  respiration. 

Date  plum , Indian . See  Indian  date 

plum. 

Date.  See  Dactylus. 

DATURA.  (Blanchard  says  it  is  de- 
rived from  the  Indian  word  dutiro , of 
which  he  knows  not  the  meaning.)  The 
name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Pentandria.  Order,  Mono - 
gynia. 

Datura  stramonium.  Tlie  systema- 
tic name  of  the  thorn  apple.  See  Siramo «. 
nium. 
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Daucites  vinum.  Wild  carrot-seeds 
steeped  in  must. 

DAUCUS.  (A7 to  ru  Xcujstv,  from  its  re- 
lieving the  cholic,  and  discussing  flatulen- 
cies.) The  carrot. 

1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Lien-dean  system.  Class,  Pentandria.  Or- 
der, Digynia . 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  gar- 
den carrot.  Daucus  sylvestris.  Pastinaca 
sylvestris  tenuifoliu  officinarum.  The  cul- 
tivated root  of  the  Daucus  carota  of 
Linneeus  : — seminibus  hispidis,  petiolis  sub- 
ius  nervosis,  scraped  and  applied  in  the 
form  of  a poultice,  it  is  an  useful  ap- 
plication to  phagedenic  ulcers,  and  to  can- 
cers and  putrid  sores.  The  seeds,  which 
obtain  a place  in  the  materia  medica, 
have  a light  aromatic  smell,  and  a warm 
acrid  taste,  and  are  esteemed  for  their 
diuretic  qualities,  and  for  their  utility 
in  calculous  and  nephritic  complaints,  in 
which  an  infusion  of  three  spoonfuls  of  the 
seeds  in  a pint  of  boiling  water,  has  been 
recommended  ; or  the  seeds  may  be  fer- 
mented in  malt  liquor,  which  receives  from 
them  an  agreeable  flavour,  resembling  that 
of  lemon  peel.  The  boiled  root  is  said,  by 
many,  to  be  difficult  of  digestion ; but  this 
is  the  case  only  when  the  stomach  is  weak. 
It  contains  a considerable  quantity  of  the 
saccharine  principle,  and  is  very  nutritious. 

Daucus  alsaticus.  The  oreoselinum 
pra  tense. 

Daucus  annuus  minor.  The  cauca- 
lis  authriscus. 

Daucus  carota.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  carrot  plant.  See  Daucus. 

DAUCUS  CRETICUS.  Myrrhus  an- 
nua. Candy  carrot.  The  seeds  of  this 
plant,  Athamanta  cretensis  of  Linnaeus  : — 
foliohs  linear  ibus  plants , hirsutis  ; petal  is 
bipartite ; seminibus  oblongis , hirsutis , are 
brought  from  the  isle  of  Candy:  they  have 
an  aromatic  smell,  and  a slightly  biting 
taste ; and  are  occasionally  employed  as 
carminatives  and  diuretics  in  diseases  of  the 
primae  via?  and  urinary  passages. 

Daucus  sativus.  A variety  of  the 
daucus  carota , whose  seeds  are  preferred 
by  some  practitioners. 

Daucus  seprinius.  Common  chervil. 

DAUCUS  SYLVESTRIS.  Wild  car- 
rot, or  bird’s  nest.  The  seeds  of  the  wild 
plant  are  said  to  be  more  efficacious  than 
those  of  the  garden  carrot ; they  possess 
demulcent  and  aromatic  qualities,  and  are 
given,  in  infusion,  or  decoction,  in  calcu- 
lous complaints. 

Dead  nettle.  See  Labium  album. 

Deadly  n <ght  shade.  See  Belladonna. 

DEAFNESS.  It  is  occasioned  by  any 
tiling  that  proves  injurious  to  the  ear,  as 
loud  noises  from  the  firing  of  cannon,  vio- 
lent colds,  particularly  affecting  the  head, 
inflammation  or  ulceration  of  the  mem- 
brane, hard  wax,  or  other  substances  in- 


terrupting sounds  ; too  great  a dryness,  or 
too  much  moisture  in  the  parts  ; or  by  atony, 
debility,  or  paralysis  of  the  auditory  nerves. 
In  some  instances  it  ensues  in  consequence 
of  preceding  diseases,  such  as  fever,  syphi- 
lis, &c.  and  in  others  it  depends  upon  an 
original  defect  in  the  structure  or  forma- 
tion of  the  ear.  In  the  last  instance,  the 
person  is  usually  not  only  deaf  but  likewise 
dumb.  See  Paracusis . 

Dearticulatio.  (From  dc,  and  articu- 
lus,  a joint.)  Articulation  admitting  evi- 
dent motion. 

Deasciatio.  (From,  de,  and  ascio , to 
chip,  as  with  a hatchet.)  A bone  splinter- 
ed on  its  side. 

Decamyron.  (From  S'ej to.,  ten,  and 
j«vsov,  an  ointment.)  An  aromatic  oint- 
ment, mentioned  by  Oribasius,  containing 
ten  ingredients. 

Decidentia.  (From  decide , to  fall 
down.)  Cataptosis.  Any  change  prolong- 
ing acute  diseases. 

DECIDUA.  (Decidua,  sc.  membrana  ; 
from  decido,  to  fall  down.)  Membrana  de- 
cidua. A very  thin  and  delicate  membrane 
or  tunic,  which  adheres  to  the  gravid  ute- 
rus, and  is  said  to  be  a reflexion  of  the 
chorion,  and,  on  that  account,  is  called 
decidua  rejlexa.  The  tunica  decidua  comes 
away  after  delivery,  in  small  pieces,  mixed 
with  the  lochia. 

Decjmanus.  (From  decern , ten,  and 
mane,  the  morning.)  Returning  every 
tenth  day,  applied  to  some  erratic  fevers. 

Declivis.  (From  de,  and  clivis,  a hill,) 
Declining,  descending.  A name  of  an 
abdominal  muscle,  because  of  its  posture* 

DECOCTUM.  (From  decoquo,  to  boil.) 
A decoction.  Any  medicine  made  by 
boiling  in  a watery  fluid.  In  a chemical 
point  of  view,  it  is  a continued  ebullition 
with  water,  to  separate  such  parts  of 
bodies  as  are  only  soluble  at  that  degree 
of  heat.  The  following  are  among  the 
most  approved  decoctions. 

Decoctum  album.  See  Decoctum  cor- 
nu. 

Decoctum  aloes  compositum.  Com- 
pound decoction  of  aloes.  Take  of  ex- 
tract of  liquorice,  half  an  ounce ; subcar- 
bonate  of  potash,  two  scruples  ; extractor 
spiked  aloe  powdered,  mvrrh  powdered, 
saffron  stigmata,  of  each  a drachm  ; water, 
a pint.  Boil  down  to  twelve  fluid  ounces, 
and  strain  ; then  add  compound  tincture  of 
cardamoms,  four  fluid  ounces.  This  de- 
coction, now  first  introduced  in  the  Lon- 
don Pharmacopoeia,  is  analogous  to  an  ar- 
ticle in  very  frequent  $se,  invented  by  the 
late  Dr.  Devalingin,  and  sold  under  the 
name  of  beaume  de  vie.  By  the  proportion 
of  tincture,  which  is  added,  it  will  keep 
unchanged  for  any  length  of  time. 

Decoctum  althbele.  Decoction  of 
marsh  mallows.  Take  of  dried  marsh  mal- 
low roots,  Jiv  j raisins  of  the  sun  stoned, 
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3.ij ; water  fovjj.  Boil  to  five  pounds  ; 
place  apart  the  strained  liquor,  till  the 
fetes  have  subdued,  then  pour  off  the  clear. 
This  preparation,  directed  in  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia,  may  be  exhibited  as  a com- 
mon drink  in  nephralgia,  and  many  diseases 
of  the  urinary  passages,  with  advantage. 

Decoctum  anthemidis.  See  Decoc- 
tum ehamcemeli. 

Decoctum  astragali.  Take  of  the 
root  of  the  astragalus  excapus,  3 j ; dis- 
tilled water,  Ifejjj.  These  are  to  be  boiled, 
till  only  a quart  of  fluid  remain.  The 
whole  is  to  be  taken,  a little  warmed,  in 
the  course  of  24  hours.  This  remedy  was 
tried  very  extensively  in  Germany,  and 
said  to  evince  very  powerful  effects,  as  an 
antisyphilitic. 

Decoctum  bardan^e.  Take  of  bar- 
dana  root,  3vj  ; of  distilled  water,  ibvj. 
These  are  to  be  boiled  till  only  two  quarts 
remain.  From  a pint  to  a quart  in  a day  is 
given,  in  those  cases  where  sarsaparilla  and 
other  remedies  that  are  called  alterative  are 
supposed  to  be  requisite. 

Decoctum  chamjEMELI.  Chamomile 
decoction.  Take  of  chamomile  flowers, 

; earraway  seeds,  3ss  ; water,  ftjssv. 
Boil  fifteen  minutes,  and  strain.  A very 
common  and  excellent  vehicle  for  tonic 
powders,  pills,  &c.  It  is  also  in  very  fre- 
quent use  for  fomentation,  and  clysters. 

Decoctum  cinchona.  Decoction  of 
cinchona,  commonly  called  decoction  of 
Peruvian  bark.  Take  of  lance-leaved  cin- 
chona bark  bruised,  an  ounce  ; water,  a 
pint.  Boil  for  ten  minutes,  in  a vessel 
slightly  covered,  and  strain  the  decoction 
while  hot.  According  to  the  option  of  the 
practitioner,  the  bark  of  either  of  the  other 
species  of  cinchona,  the  cordifolia,  or  yel- 
low, or  the  oblongifolia,  or  red,  may  be 
substituted  for  the  lancifolia,  or  quilled; 
which  is  here  directed.  Tins  way  of  ad- 
ministering the  bark,  is  very  general,  as 
all  the  other  preparations  may  be  mixed 
with  it,  as  necessity  requires.  It  is  a very- 
proper  fomentation  for  prolapsus  of  the 
uterus  and  rectum. 

Decoctum  cornu.  Decoctum  album. 
Decoction  of  hartshorn.  Take  of  burnt 
aud  prepared  hartshorn,  two  minces  by 
weight ; gum-arabic,  6 drachms  by  weight ; 
distilled  water,  three  pints.  Boil,  con- 
stantly stirring,  to  two  pints,  and  strain. 
This  decoction,  which  is  omitted  in  the  last 
edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  is  a 
much  weaker  absorbent  than  the  jqlep  e 
creta,  but  is  much  more  agreeable  to  most 
people.  It  forms  an  excellent  drink  in 
fevers  attended  with  diarrhoea,  and  aridi- 
ties of  the  prinne  via?. 

Decoctum  cydoni^e.  Mucilago  seminis 
sydonii  mail.  Mucilago  seminum  cydoniorum. 
Decoction  of  quince  seeds.  Take  of  quince 
-seeds,  two  drachms  ; water,  a pint.  Boil 
aver  a gentle  fire  for  ten  minutes,  then 


strain.  This  decoction,  in  the  new  Lon' 
don  Pharmacopoeia,  has  been  removed  from 
among  the  mucilages,  as  being  less  dense 
than  either  of  the  others,  and  as  being 
employed  in  larger  doses,  ike  other  mu- 
cilaginous decoctions.  In  addition  to  gum, 
it  contains  other  constituent  parts  01  the 
seeds,  and  is,  therefore,  more  apt  to  spoil 
than  common  mucilage,  over  which  t pos- 
sesses no  other  advantages  than  that  it  is 
more  grateful,  and  sufficiently  thin,  with- 
out further  dilution,  to  form  the  bulk  of 
any  liquid  medicine.  Its  virtues  are  de- 
mulcent. Joined  with  syrup  of  mulberry, 
and  a little  borax,  it  is  useful  against  aph- 
thae of  the  mouth  and  fauces. 

Decoctum  daphnes  mezerei.  De- 
coction ofmezereon.  Take  of  the  bark  of 
mezereon,  ^jj  ; liquorice  root  bruised,  ^ss; 
water,  Ifejjj.  Boil  it,  with  a gentle  heat, 
down  to  two  pounds,  and  straiu  it.  From 
four  to  eight  ounces  of  this  decoction  may 
be  given  four  times  a day,  in  some  obsti- 
nate venereal  and  rheumatic  affections. 
It  operates  chiefly  by  perspiration. 

Decoctum  dulcamara.  Decoction 
of  woody  nightshade.  Take  of  woody 
nightskade  stalks,  newly  gathered,-  ; 
distilled  water,  Ifejss.  These  are  to  be 
boiled  away  to  a pint,  and  strained.  The 
dose  is  half  an  ounce  to  two  ounces,  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  milk.  This  re- 
medy is  employed  in  inveterate  cases  of 
scrophula  ; in  cancer  and  pbagedaena ; in 
lepra  and  other  cutaneous  affections,  and  in 
anomalous  local  diseases,  originating  in 
venereal  lues. 

Decoctum  Geoffr^^e  inermis.  De- 
coction of  cabbage-tree  plant.  Take  of 
bark  of  the  cabbage-tree,  powdered,  3 j ; 
water,  fbjj.  Boil  it,  with  a gentle  fire, 
down  to  one  pound,  and  strain.  This  is  a 
powerful  anthelmintic.  It  may  be  given 
in  doses  of  one  table  spoonful  to  children, 
and  four  to  adults.  If  disagreeable  sym- 
ptoms should  arise  from  an  over-dose,  or 
from  drinking  cold  water  duiing  its  action, 
we  must  immediately  purge  with  castor-oil, 
and  dilute  with  acidulated  drinks. 

Decoctum  guaiaci  officinalis  com- 
positum.  Decoctum  liquorum.  Compound 
decoction  of  guaiacum,  commonly  called 
decoction  of  the  woods.  Take  of  gwaia- 
cum  raspings,  3 jjj  > raisins  stoned,  J jj  ; 
sassafras  root,  liquorice,  each  ; water, 
Ifex.  Boil  the  guaiacum  and  raisins,  with 
the  water,  over  a gentle  fire,  to  the  con- 
sumption of  one  half ; adding,  towards  the 
end,  the  sassafras  and  liquorice.  Strain  the 
liquorice  without  expression.  This  decoc- 
tion possesses  stimulant  and  diaphoretic 
qualities,  and  is  generally  exhibited  in 
rheumatic  and  cutaneous  diseases,  which 
are  dependent  on  a vitiated  state  of  the 
humours.  It  may  be  taken  by  itself,  to  the 
quantity  of  a quarter  of  a pint,  tw  ice  or 
tiirice  a day,  or  used  as  an  assistant  in  a 
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course  of  mercurial  or  antimonial  altera- 
tives ; the  patient,  in  either  case,  keeping- 
warm,  in  order  to  promote  the  operation 
©f  the  medicine. 

Decoctum  hellebori  albi.  Decoc- 
tion of  hellebore.  Take  of  the  root  of 
white  hellebore  powdered,  by  weight,  3 j ; 
distilled  water,  two  pints  ; rectified  spirits 
of  wine,  3 jj  by  weight.  Boil  the  water, 
with  the  root,  to  one  pint ; and  the  liquor 
being  cold  and  stained  add  to  it  the  spirit. 
Tim  decoction,  in  the  last  London  Phar- 
macopoeia is  culled  decoctum  veratri.  It 
is,  however,  a very  efficacious  application 
externally,  as  a wash,  in  tinea  capias,  lepra, 
psora,  &c.  When  the  skin  is  very  tender 
and  irritable,  it  should  be' diluted  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  water. 

Decoctum  hordei.  Decoctum  hordei 
distichi.  Apua  hordeola.  Take  of  pearl 
barley,  3 jj  ; water,  four  pints  and  a half. 
First  wash  away  any  adhering  extraneous 
substances  with  cold  water  ; next,  having 
oured  upon  the  barley  half  a pint  of  water, 
oil  for  a few  minutes.  Let  this  water  be 
thrown  away,  and  add  the  remainder  of 
the  water  boiling  ; then  boil  down  to  two 
pints  and  strain."  Barley  water  is  a nutri- 
tive and  softening  drink,  and  the  most  pro- 
per of  all  liquors  in  inflammatory  diseases. 
It  is  an  excellent  gargle  in  inflammatory 
sore  throats,  mixed  with  a little  nitre. 

DeCoctum  hordei  compos itu m.  De- 
coctum pectorale.  Compound  decoction  of 
barley.  Take  of  decoction  of  barley,  two 
pints ; figs  sliced,  3 jj  ; liquorice  root,  siiced 
and  bruised,  3ss  ; raisins  stoned,  3 jj ; wa- 
ter, a pint.  Boil  down  to  two  pints,  and 
strain.  From  the  pectoral  and  demulcent 
qualities  of  this  decoction,  it  may  be  ad- 
ministered as  a common  drink  in  fevers  and 
other  acute  disord  rs,  in  catarrh,  and  seve- 
ral affections  of  the  chest. 

Decoctum  hordei  cum  gum  Mr.  Bar- 
ley water,  ibjj  ; gum  arab.  3 j*  Tim  gum 
is  to  be  dissolved  in  the  barley  decoction 
whilst  warm.  It  then  forms  a suitable  di- 
luent in  strangury,  dysury,<&c.  for  the  gum, 
finding  a passage  into  the  bladder  in  an  un- 
altered state,  mixes  with  the  urine,  and 
prevents  the  action  of  its  neutral  salts  on 
the  urinary  canal. 

Decoctum  Lichenis.  Decoction  of 
liverwort.  Take  of  liverwort,  one  ounce  ; 
water  a pint  and  a half.  Boil  down  and 
strain.  The  dose  is  from  3j  to  3»v. 

Decoctum  lobelhe.  Take  a handful 
of  the  roots  of  the  lobelia  syphilitica  ; dis- 
tilled water,  Raxjj.  These  are  to  be  boiled 
in  the  usual  way,  till  only  four  quarts  re- 
main. The  very  desirable  property  of 
curing  the  venereal  disease  has  been  attri- 
buted to  this  medicine  ; but  it  is  not  more 
to  be  depended  on  than  guaiacum,  or  other 
vegetable  substances,,  of  which  the  same 
thing  has  been  alleged.  The  effects  of 


this  decoction  are  purgative  ; and  the  man- 
ner of  taking  it,  as  described  by  Swediaur, 
is  as  follows.  The  patient  is  to  begin  with 
half  a pint  twice  a day.  The  same  quantity  i» 
then  to  be  taken  four  times  a dav,  and  con- 
tinued so  long  as  its  purgative  effect  is  not 
too  considerable.  When  the  case  is  other- 
wise, it  is  to  be  discontinued  for  three  or 
foin  days,  and  then  had  recourse  to  again 
till  the  cure  is  completed.  As  this  is  a re- 
medy on  the  old  system,  and  not  admitted 
into  our  pharmacopoeias,  little  confidence 
ought  to  be  placed  in  it. 

Decoctum  Lusitanicum.  Take  of 
sliced  sarsaparilla,  lignum  sassafras,  lignum 
santalum  rubrum,  officinal  lignum  guaia- 
cum, of  each  one  ounce  and  a half ; of  the 
root  of  mezereou,  coriander  seed,  of  each 
half  an  ounce;  distilled  water,  ten  pounds. 
These  are  to  be  boiled  till  only  half  the 
fluid  remains.  The  dose  is  a quart  or  more 
in  a day. 

“ Take  of  sliced  sarsaparilla,  lignum 
santalum  rubrum,  lignum  santalum  citri- 
num,  of  each  3 jss  j of  the  root  of  glycyr- 
rbiza  and  mezereon,  of  each  3jj ; of  lignum 
rhodii,  officinal  lignum  guaiacum,  and  lig- 
num sassafras,  of  each  3ss  ; of  antimony, 
3 j ; distil ied  water,  Rov.’’  These  ingredi- 
ents are  to  be  macerated  for  24  hours,  and 
afterwards  boiled,  till  the  fluid  is  reduced 
to  half  its  original  quantity.  From  one  t© 
four  pints  are  given  daily. 

The  late  Mr.  Hunter  notices  this  and 
also  the  following  formula,  in  his  Treatise  on 
tue  Venereal  Disease. 

“ Take  of  sliced  sarsaparilla,  of  the  root 
of  China,  of  each  % j ; walnut  peel  dried, 
xx  ; antimony,  3 jj  ; pumice  stone, 

powdered,  3j;  distilled  water,  Row  The 
powdered  antimony  and  pumice  stone  are 
to  be  tied  in  separate  pieces  of  rag,  and 
boiled  along  with  the  other  ingredients.’* 
This  last  decoction  is  reckoned  to  be  the 
genuine  Lisbon  diet  drink,  whose  qualities 
have  been  the  subject  of  so  much  encomium. 

Decoctum  malv.e  compos  hum.  De- 
coctum pro  enemnte . Decoctum  commune 

pro  dystere.  Compound  decoction  of  mal- 
lows. Take  of  mallows  dried,  an  ounce  ; 
chamomile  flowers  dried,  half  an  ounce; 
water,  a pint.  Boil  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  strain.  A very  excellent  form 
for  an  emollient  clyster.  A variety  of  me- 
dicines may  be  added  to  answer  particular 
indications. 

Decoctum  mezerei.  See  Decoctum 
daphnes  mezerei. 

Decoctum  papaveris.  Decoctum  pro 
fomento.  Fotus  communis.  Decoction  of 
poppy.  Take  of  white  poppy  capsules 
bruised,  3‘v;  water,  four  pints.  Boil  for 
a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  strain.  This  pre- 
paration possesses  antiseptic  properties, 
and  may  be  directed  with  advantage  1a 
spacelus,  & c. 
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Decoctum  pro  enemate.  See  De - 
eoctum  malvce  composition. 

Decoctum  pro  fomento.  S ceDccoc- 
tum  papaveris. 

Decoctum  quercus.  Decoction  of 
oak  bark.  Take  of  oak  bark,  3 j • water, 
two  pints.  Boil  down  to  a pint,  and  strain. 
This  astringent  decoction  has  lately  been 
added  to  the  Lond.  Pharm.  and  is  chiefly 
used  for  external  purposes.  It  is  a good 
remedy  in  prolapsus  ani,  and  may  be  used 
also  in  some  cases  as  an  injection. 

Decoctum  sarsaparilla.  Decoc- 
tion of  sarsaparilla.  Take  of  sarsaparilla 
root,  sliced,  3iv  ; boiling  water,  four  pints. 
Macerate  for  four  hours,  in  a vessel  lightly 
covered,  near  the  fire ; then  take  out  the 
sarsaparilla  and  bruise  it.  After  it  is 
bruised,  put  it  again  into  the  liquor,  and 
macerate  it  in  a similar  manner  for  two 
hours  more;  then  boil  it  down  to  two 
pints,  and  strain. 

This  decoction  is  much  extolled  by 
some  practitioners,  in  phthisis,  and  to  re- 
store the  strength  after  a long  course  of 
mercury. 

Decoctum  sarsaparilla  coMposi- 
T UM.  Compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla. 
Take  of  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  boiling, 
4 pints ; sassafras  root  sliced,  guaiacum 
wood  shavings,  liquorice  ropt  bruised,  of 
each  an  ounce ; mezereon  root  bark,  3jjj. 
Boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  strain. 
The  alterative  property  of  the  compound  is 
very  great;  it  is  generally  given  after  a 
course  of  mercury,  where  there  have  been 
nodes  and  indolent  ulcerations,  and  with 
great  benefit.  The  dose  is  from  half  a 
pint  to  a pint  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Decoctum  senega.  Decoction  of 
senega.  Take  of  senega  root,  3j  ; water, 
two  pints.  Boil  down  to  a pint,  and  strain. 
This  is  now  first  introduced  in  the  Lond. 
Pharm.  as  being  a useful  medicine,  espe- 
cially in  affections  of  the  lungs,  attended 
with  debility  and  inordinate  secretion. 

Decoctum  ulmi.  Decoction  of  elm 
bark.  Take  of  fresh  elm  bark  bruised, 
four  ounces  ; water,  four  pints.  Boil  down 
to  two  pints,  and  strain.  This  may  be 
employed  with  great  advantage  as  a colly - 
rium  in  chronic  opthalmia.  It  is  given  in- 
ternally in  some  cutaneous  eruptions. 

Decoctum  veratri.  See  Decoctum 
hellebori  albi. 

Decollatio.  (From  decollo , to  behead.) 
The  loss  of  a part  of  the  skull. 

DECOMPOSITION,  A separation  of 
parts.  See  Analysis. 

Decortication.  (From  de,  from,  and 
cortex,  bark.)  The  stripping  of  any  thing 
of  its  bark,  husk,  or  shell:  thus  almonds, 
and  the  like,  are  decorticated,  that  is,  de- 
prived of  their  pellicle,  when  ordered  for 
medicinal  purposes. 

DECREPITATION,  (From  decrepo, 


to  crackle.)  A kind  of  crackling  noise, 
which  takes  place  in  bodies  when  heated  r 
it  is  peculiar  to  some  kinds  of  salts ; which, 
from  a state  of  solution,  are  crystallized  so 
rapidly,  that  the  crystals  formed  burst  into 
minute  pieces. 

DECUSSATION.  (From  decutio,  to 
divide.)  When  nerves,  or  muscular  fibres, 
cross  one  another,  they  are  said  to  decus- 
sate each  other. 

Decussorium.  (From  decusso , to  di- 
vide.) An  instrument  to  depress  the  dura 
mater,  after  trepanning, 

Defensiva.  (From  defendo , to  pre- 
serve. ) Cordial  medicines,  or  such  as  re- 
sist infection. 

DEFERENS.  (From  defero,  to  con- 
vey ; because  it  conveys  the  semen  to  the 
vesiculae  seminales.)  See  Vas  dtferens. 

DEFLAGRATION.  (From  defiagro , 
to  burn.)  Calcination.  A chemical  term, 
chiefly  employed  to  express  the  burning  or 
setting  fire  to  any  substance  ; as  nitre,  sul- 
phur, &c. 

DEFLUXION.  (From  defluo , to  run 
off.)  Dejlaxio.  A falling  down  of  hu- 
mours from  a superior  to  an  inferior  part. 
Many  writers  mean  nothing  more  by  it 
than  inflammation. 

DEGLUTITION.  (From  deglutio,  to 
swallow  down.)  A natural  action,  by 
which  the  masticated  bole  or  a fluid  is 
conveyed  from  the  mouth  into  the  fauces, 
and  from  thence  through  the  oesophagus 
into  the  stomach. 

Degmus.  (From  to  bite.)  A 

biting  pain  in  the  orifice  of  the  stomach. 

Dejectio  alvina.  Discharge  of  .ex- 
crement by  stool. 

Dejectoria.  (From  dejicio9  to  east 
out.)  Purging  medicines. 

Deinosis.  (From  teivoa?,  to  exagge- 
rate.) An  enlargement  of  the  supercilia. 

Delachrymativa.  (From  de,  anti 
lachryma,  a tear.)  Medicines  which  dry 
the  eyes,  first  purging  them  of  tears. 

Delapsio,  (From  delabor , to  slip 
down.)  A falling  down  of  the  anus,  ute- 
rus, or  intestines. 

DELETERIOUS.  (Deleterias ; from 
to  hurt,  or  injure.)  Those  sub- 
stances are  s©  called  which  are  of  a poi- 
sonous nature. 

DELIQUESCENCE.  Deliquation,  or 
the  gradually  melting  down  of  crystallized 
salts,  from  exposure  to  the  air. 

Deliquium  animi.  ( Deliquium ; from 
delinquo,  to  leave.)  See  Syncope. 

DELIRIUM.  (From  deliro,  to  rave.) 

A febrile  symptom,  consisting  in  the  per- 
sons acting  or  talking  unreasonably.  It 
is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  an 
alienation  of  the  mind,  without  fever. 

Delocatio.  (From  de,  from,  and  locus, 
a place.)  A dislocation,  or  putting  any 
part  out  of  its  proper  place. 
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DELPHINIUM.  (From  Ze\<\>mg,  the 
dolphin.)  Larkspur ; so  called  from  the 
likeness  of  its  flower  to  the  dolphin’s  head. 
The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
naean  system.  Class,  Polyandria.  Order, 
Trigynia. 

Delphinium  consolida.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  consolida  regalis.  See 
Consolida  regalis. 

Delphinium  staphysagria.  The 
systematic  name  of  stave-acre.  See  Staphi - 
xagria. 

Delphys.  asa<j>u?.  The  uterus,  or  pu- 
dendum muliebre. 

Delta.  (The  Greek  letter,  A.)  The 
external  pudendum  muliebre  is  so  called, 
from  the  triangular  shape  of  its  hair. 

DELTOIDES.  (From  the  Greek 
letter  A,  and  eihg,  a likeness ; shaped  like 
the  Greek  delta.)  Sous-acromio-clavi-hu- 
meral  of  Dumas.  A muscle  of  the  supe- 
rior extremity,  situated  on  the  shoulder. 
It  arises  exactly  opposite  to  the  trapezius, 
from  one  third  part  of  the  clavicle,  from 
the  acromium  and  spine  of  the  scapula,  and 
is  inserted,  tendinous,  into  the  middle  of 
the.  os  humeri,  which  bone  it  lifts  up  direct- 
ly ; and  it  assists  witii  the  supra-spinatus 
and  coracobrachialis  in  all  the  actions  of 
the  humerus,  except  the  depression;  it  be- 
ing convenient  that  the  arm  should  be  raised 
and  sustained,  in  order  to  its  moving  on 
any  side. 

Dementia.  (From  de,  and  mens,  with- 
out mind.)  Madness.  Delirium.  Ab- 
sence of  in  reflect. 

DEMULCENTS.  ( Demnlcentia , sc. 

medicamenta ; from  demulceo , to  soften.) 
Medicines  suited  to  obviate  and  prevent 
the  aetiou  of  acrid  and  stimulant  matters  ; 
and  that  not  by  correcting  or  changing  their 
acrimony,  but  by  involving  it  in  a mild  and 
viscid  matter,  which  prevents  it  from  acting 
upon  the  sensible  parts  of  our  bodies,  or  by 
covering  the  surface  exposed  to  their  action. 

Where  these  substances  are  directly  ap- 
plied to  the  parts  affected,  it  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive how  benefit  may  be  derived  from 
their  application.  But  where  they  are  re- 
ceived by  the  medium  of  the  stomach,  into 
the  circulating  system,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  they  can  be  of  no  utility,  as  they 
must  lose  that  viscidity  on  which  their  lu- 
bricating quality  depends.  Hence  it  has 
been  concluded  that  they  can  be  of  no  ser- 
vice in  gonorrhoea,  and  some  similar  affec- 
tions. It  is  certain,  however,  says  J. 
Murray,  in  his  Elements  of  Materia  Medi- 
na and  Pharmacy,  that  many  substances 
which  undergo  the  process  of  digestion,  are 
afterwards  separated,  in  their  entire  state, 
from  the  blood,  by  particular  secreting 
organs,  especially  by  the  kidneys  ; and  it  is 
possible,  that  mucilaginous  substances, 
which  are  the  principal  demulcents,  may 
be  separated  in  this  manner.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  however,  but  that  a great 
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share  of  the  relief  demulcents  afford,  in  ir- 
ritation or  inflammation  of  the  urinary 
passages,  is  owing  to  the  large  quantities  of 
water  in  which  they  are  diffused,  by  which 
the  urine  is  rendered  less  stimulating  from 
dilution.  In  general,  demulcents  may  be 
considered  merely  as  substances  less  stimu- 
lating than  the  fluids  usually  applied. 

Catarrh,  dyarrhoea,  desen tery,  calculus, 
and  gonorrhoea,  are  the  diseases  in  which 
demulcents  are  employed.  As  they  are 
medicines  of  no  great  power,  they  may  be 
taken  in  as  large  quantities  as  the  stomach 
can  bear. 

The  particular  demulcents  may  be  re- 
duced to  the  two  divisions  of  mucilages 
and  expressed  oils.  The  principal  demul- 
cents are  the  acacia  vera,  astragalus  traga- 
cantha,  liniun  usitatissimum,  althaea  offici- 
nalis, maiva  sylvestris,  glycyrrhiza  glabra, 
cycas  circinalis,  orchis  mascula,  maranta 
arundinacea,  triticum  hybernum,  ichthyo- 
colla,  olea  Europaea,  amygdalus  commu- 
nis, cetaceum,  and  cera. 

Dendrolibanus.  (From  fovfyw,  a tree, 
and  oXtCayog,  frankincense.)  The  herb  rose- 
mary, or  frankincense  tree. 

DENS.  ( Quasi  edens ; from  edo,  to  eat, 
or  from  (As?,  otiovlog.)  A tooth.  See  Teeth. 

Many  herbs  have  this  specific  navne, 
from  their  fancied  resemblance  to  the  tooth 
of  some  animal  ; as  dens  leenis , the  dande- 
lion ; dens  canis,  dog’s  tooth,  &c. 

Dens  leonis.  See  Taraxacum. 

Dentagra.  ( Dentagra,  ohvrety^ct : from 
OS's?,  a tooth,  and  ay^a,  a seizure.)  The 
tooth-ache ; also  an  instrument  for  draw- 
ing the  teeth. 

DENT  ARIA.  (Dent  aria,  from  dens, 

a tooth ; so  called  because  its  root  is 
denticulated.)  Dentillaria.  Tooth-wort. 
This  plant  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
pelletory  of  Spain,  which  as  also  called  den- 
taria.  It  is  the  Plumbago  Europqea  of  Lin- 
naeus : — foliis  amp lexi caulibus,  lanceoldtis 
scabris.  The  root  was  formerly  esteemed, 
prepared  in  a variety  of  ways,  as  a cure  for 
the  tooth-ache,  arising  from  caries. 

Dentarpaga.  (From  oSeg,  a tooth, 
and  a^7ra.(cti,  to  fasten  upon.)  An  instru- 
ment for  drawing  of  teeth. 

Dentata. ~~ See  Dentatus. 

DENTATUS.  (Frfom  dens,  a tooth; 
from  its  tooth-like  process.)  Dentata. 
Epistrophceus.  The  second  vertebra  of  the 
neek.  It  differs  from  the  other  cervical 
vertebrae,  by  having  a tooth-like  process  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  body.  See  Ve?'tebra. 

Dentellaria.  (From  dentellu,  a little 
tooth ; so  called  because  its  root  is  denti- 
culated.) The  herb  tooth-wort.  See 
Dentaria.  I 

Dentes  incisores.  See  Teeth. 

Dentes  canini.  See  Canine  teeth. 

Dentes  lactei.  The  milk-teeth.  See 
Teeth,  and  Dentition. 

Dentes  molares.  See  Teeth , 
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Denttducum.  (From  dens,  a tooth,  and 
duco , to  draw.)  An  instrument  for  drawing 
of  teeth. 

DENTIFRICE.  (From  dens,  a tooth, 
and  fricn,  to  rub.)  A medicine  to  clean 
the  teeth. 

Dfntiscalpium.  (From  dens,  a tooth, 
and  sedpo,  to  scrape.)  An  instrument  for 
scaling  teeth. 

DENTITION.  (From  dentio,  to  breed 
teeth.)  The  breeding  or  cutting  of  the 
teeth.  The  first  dentition  takes  place 
about  the  sixth  or  seventh  month,  and  the 
teeth  are  termed  the  primary  or  milk  teeth. 
About  the  seventh  year,  these  fall  out,  and 
are  succeeded  by  others,  which  remain 
during  life,  and  are  called  the  secondary 
or  perennial  teeth.  The  last  dentition  takes 
place  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  five- 
and-twenty,  when  the  four  last  grinders  ap- 
pear ; they  are  called  dentes  sapientice.  See 
also  Teeth. 

Dentoducum.  See  Dentiducum. 

Denldatio.  (From  denude,  to  make 
bare.)  A laying  bare  the  bone. 

DEOBSl  JRU  ENTS.  ( Deobstruentiu, 
sc.  m-  dicamenta ; from  de,  and  obstruo , to 
obstruct.)  Medicines  that  are  exhibited 
with  a view  of  removing  any  obstruction. 

Deoppilantia.  (From  de,  and  oppilp, 
to  stop.)  Dcoppilativa.  Medicines  which 
remove  obstructions  ; deobstruent  or  ape- 
ritive medicines. 

Departitio.  (From  de,  and  partior , to 
divide.)  Separating  metals. 

Deperditjo.  (From deperdo,  to  lose.) 
Abortion,  or  the  undue  loss  of  the  foetus. 

D fpetigo.  (From  de,  and  petigo,  a 
running  scab.)  A ring- worm,  or  tetter. 
A scurf,  or  itch,  where  the  skin  is  rough. 

Dephlegmatio.  (From  de,  and  phelg- 
mu,  pidegm.)  The  operation  of  rectifying 
or  fVeemsr  spirits  from  their  watery  parts. 

DEPILATORY.  ( Depilatoria , sc.  un- 
guent a ; from  de,  of,  and  pilus , the  hair.) 
Any  a | plica!  ton  which  removes  the  hairs 
from  any  part  of  t o body ; thus,  a pitch 
cap  pulls  the  hairs  of  the  head  out  by  the 
roots. 

Deplum atio.  (From  de,  and  pluma , 
a feather.)  A disease  of  the  eyelids,  which 
causes  the  hair  to  fall  off. 

Deprekensio.  (From  deprehendo,  to 
catch  unawares.)  The  epilepsy  is  so 
called,  from  the  ssiddenness  with  which 
persons  are  seized  with  it. 

Depressio.  (From  deprimo,  to  press 
down.)  Depression.  When  the  bones  of 
the  skull  are  forced  inwards  by  fracture. 
They  are  said  to  be  depressed. 

DEPRESSOR.  (From  deprimo,  to  press 
down.)  Several  muscles  are  so  termed, 
because  they  depress  the  part  on  which 
they  act. 

Depressor  aTjJE  nasi.  See  Depressor 
labii  superioris  alceque  nasi. 

DEPRESSOR  ANGULI  ORIS.  Tri- 


angularis of  Winslow.  Depressor  labiorvm 
communis  of  Douglas.  Depressor  labiorum 
of  Coivper.  Sous-jnaxilio-labial  of  Dumas. 
A muscle  of  the  mouth  and  lip,  situated  be- 
low the  under  lip.  It  arises,  broad  and 
fleshy,  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  lower  jaw, 
near  the  chin  ; and  is  inserted  into  the  angle 
of  the  mouth,  which  it  pulls  downwards. 

DEPRESSOR  LABII  INFERTORIS. 
Quadratus  of  Winslow'.  Depressor  labii  in- 
feriors proprius  of  Douglas  and  Cowner. 
Mentonier  labial  of  Dumas.  A muscle  of 
the  mouth  and  lip,  that  pulls  the  under 
lip  and  skin  of  the  side  of  the  chin  down- 
wards, and  a little  outwards. 

DEPRESSOR  LABII  SUPERIORIS 
AL7EQUE  NASI.  Depressor  alee  nasi 
of  Albinus.  Incisivvs  medius  of  Wins- 
low. Depressor  labii  superioris  propri- 
us of  Douglas.  Constrictores  alarum 
nasi,  ac  depressores  labii  superso7'is  of  Cow- 
per.  Maxillo  alveoli  nasal  of  Dumas.  A 
muscle  of  the  mouth  and  lip,  situated  above 
the  mouth,  that  draws  the  upper  lip  and  ala 
nasi  downwards  and  backwards.  It  arises, 
thin  and  fleshy,  from  the  superior  maxillary 
bone,  immediately  above  the  joining  of  the 
gums,  with  the  twro  incisor  teeth  and  cus- 
pidatus  ; from  thence  it  runs  upwards,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  upperlip  and  root  of  the 
ala  of  the  nose. 

Depressor  labii  superioris  propri- 
us. See  Depressor  labii  superioris  aleeque 
nasi. 

Depressor  labiorum  communis.  See 
Depressor  anguli  oris. 

Depressor  oculi.  See  Rectus  inferior 
oculi. 

Deprimens.  See  Rectus  inferior  oculi. 

Depup.antia.  (From  depuro , to  make 
clean.)  Medicines  which  evacuate  impu- 
rities. 

DEPURATION.  The  freeing  a liquor 
oi’  solid  body  from  its  foulness. 

Depuratorius.  (From  de,  and  purus , 
pure.)  It  is  applied  to  fevers,  which  ter- 
minate in  perspiration. 

Deris.  (A^i?:  from  to  excoriate.) 
The  skin. 

DERIVATION.  (From  derivo,  to 
drain  off.)  The  doctrines  of  derivation  and 
revulsion,  talked  of  by  the  antients,  are 
now,  in  their  sense  of  the  terms,  wholly  ex- 
ploded. Derivation  means  the  drawing 
away  any  disease  from  its  original  seat  to 
another  part. 

Derma,  (a s^a.)  The  skin. 

Dermatodes.  (From  foppa.,  skin,  and 
siSoff,  a likeness.)  Resembling  skin,  or  lea- 
ther, in  its  consistence.  It  is  applied  to 


the  dura  mater. 

DERMATOLOGIA.  (From  a,  the 
skin,  and  foyog,  a discourse.)  A discourse 
or  treatise  on  the  skin. 

Dertron.  (From  tegis,  skin.)  The 
omentum,  or  peritonaeum,  is  so  named, 
from  its  skin-like  consistence. 
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Descensortum.  (From  descendo , to 
stiove  downwards.)  A vessel  in  the  distil* 
lation  by  descent  is  performed. 

Descensus.  (From  descendo , to  move 
downwards.)  The  same  chemists  call  it  a 
distillation  per  descensumt  by  descent, 
when  the  fire  is  applied  at  the  top  and 
round  the  vessel,  whose  orifice  is  at  the 
bottom. 

DESICCATIVA.  (From  desicco , to 

dry  up.)  Such  medicines  as,  being  applied 
outwardly,  dry  up  the  humours  and  mois- 
ture running  from  a wound. 

Besipientia.  (From  desipio,  to  dote.) 
A defect  of  reason.  Symptomatic  phrenzy. 

Desme.  (From  tea,  to  bind  up.)  A 
bandage,  or  ligature. 

Desmidion.  (From  ha-pt-n,  a handful.) 
A small  bundle,  or  little  bandage. 

Desmos.  (From  to  bind  up.)  A 
bandage.  An  inflammatory  stricture  of  a 
joint,  after  luxation. 

DESPUMATION.  (From  despumo,  to 
clarify.)  Tiie  clarifying  a fluid,  or  separat- 
ing its  foul  parts  from  it. 

DESQUAMATION.  (From  desqnamo, 
to  scale  off.)  The  separating  of  lamina,  or 
scales,  from  a bone.  Exfoliation. 

Desquammatorium.  (From  desqnamo , 
to  scale  off.)  A trepan,  or  instrument  to 
take  a piece  out  of  the  skull. 

Destillation.  See  Distillation. 

Desudatio.  (From  desudo , to  sweat 
much.)  An  unnatural  and  morbid  sweat- 
ing. 

Detentio.  (From  detineo , to  stop,,  or 
hinder.)  Epilepsy  is  so  called,  from 
the  suddenness  with  which  the  patient  is 
seized. 

DETERGENTS.  (From  detergo,  to 
wipe  away.)  Medicines  which  cleanse  and 
remove  such  viscid  humours  as  adhere  to 
and  obstruct  the  vessels.  Also  such  appli- 
cations as  clear  away  foulness  from  ulcers. 

DETONATION.  (From  detono , to 
make  a noise.)  Explosion. 

Detractor.  (From  detraho,  to  draw.) 
Applied  to  a muscle,  whose  office  is  to 
draw  the  part  to  which  it  is  attached. 

Detrahens  quadratus.  See  Pla- 
tysma  myoides. 

DETRUSOR  URIN/E.  (From  detru- 
do , to  thrust  out.)  The  name  of  a muscle 
whose  office  is  to  squeeze  out  the  urine. 
The  muscular  coat  of  the  urinary  bladder 
was  formerly  so  calledr 

Deuteri.  (From  5 svk second  ; be- 
cause it  is  discharged  next  after  the  foetus.) 
The  secundines,  or  after-birth. 

Deuteropathia.  (From  foul s^og,  se- 
cond, and  -sraSo?,  a suffering.)  An  affec- 
tion or  suffering  by  consent,  where  a se- 
cond part  suffers,  from  consent,  with  the 
part  originally  affected,  as  where  the  sto- 
mach is  disturbed  through  a wound  in  the 
head. 

Devils  dung.  See  Assn/atid** 


DiAhEBUs.  (From  to  strength- 

en 3 so  called,  as  affording  the  chief  sup- 
port to  the  foot.)  The  ankle-bone. 

DIABETES.  (From  S'la,  through,  and 
y»,  to  pass.)  An  immoderate  flow  of 
urine.  A genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
neuroses , arrd  ol  der  spasminl  Cullen.  There 
are  two  species  of  this  complant:  1.  Dia- 
betes  serosus , in  which  there  is  a supera- 
bundant discharge  of  limpid  urine,  of  its 
usual  urinary  taste.  2.  Diabetes  mellitus, 
in  which  the  mine  is  very  sweet,  and  con- 
tains a great  quantity  of  sugar.  Great 
thirst,  with  a voracious  appetite,  gradual 
emaciation  of  the  whole  body,  and  a fre- 
quent discharge  of  urine,  containing  a large 
proportion  of  saccharine  and  other  matter, 
which  is  voided  in  a quantity  far  exceeding 
that  of  the  aliment  or  fluid  introduced,  are 
the  characteristics  of  this  disease.  Those 
of  a shattered  constitution,  and  those  who 
are  in  the  decline  of  life,  are  most  subject 
to  its  attacks.  It  not  imfrequently  attends 
©n  hysteria,  hypochondriasis,  dyspepsia, 
and  asthma  ; but  it  is  always  much  milder 
when  symptomatic,  than  when  it  appears 
as  a primary  affection. 

Diabetes  may  be  occasioned  by  the  use 
of  strong  diuretic  medicines,  intemperance 
of  life,  and  hard  drinking 3 excess  in  ve- 
nery,  severe  evacuations,  or  by  any  thing 
that  tends  to  produce  an  impoverished 
state  of  the  blood,  or  general  debility.  It 
has,  however,  taken  place,  in  many  in- 
stances, without  any  obvious  cause. 

That  which  immediately  gives  rise  to  the 
disease,  has  ever  been  considered  as  ob- 
scure, and  various  theories  have  been  ad- 
vanced on  the  occasion.  It  has  been  usual 
to  consider  diabetes  as  the  effect  of  relaxa- 
tion of  the  kidneys,  or  as  depending  on  a 
general  colliquation  of  the  fluids.  Dr. 
Hitcher,  professor  of  medicine  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Goettengen,  supposes  the  dis- 
ease to  be  generally  of  a spasmodic  nature, 
occasioned  by  a stimulus  acting  on  the  kid- 
neys ; hence  a secretio  aucca  nrince,  and 
sometimes  perversa , is  the  consequence. 
Dr.  Darwin  thinks  that  it  is  owing  to  an  in- 
verted action  of  the  urinary  branch  of  the 
lymphatics  3 ‘which  doctrine,  although  it 
did  not  escape  the  censure  of  the  best  ana- 
tomists and  experienced  physiologists,  met, 
nevertheless,  with  a very  favourable  re- 
ception, on  its  being  first  announced.  The 
late  Dr,  Cullen  offered  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  the  proximate  cause  of  this  disease 
might  be  some  fault  in  the  assnnilatory 
powers,  or  in  those  employed  in  converting 
alimentary  matters  into  the  proper  animal 
fluids,  which  theory  has  since  been  adopted 
by  Dr,  Dobson,  and  still  later  by  Dr. 
Rollo,  surgeon  general  to  the  royal  artil- 
lery. The  liver  has  been  thought,  by 
some,  to  be  the  chief  source  of  the  disease  3 
but  diabetes  is  hardly  ever  attended  with 
any  affection  of  this  organ,  as  has  been 
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proved  by  frequent  dissections  ; and  when 
observed,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  acci- 
dental. 

The  primary  seat  of  the  disease  is,  how- 
ever, far  from  being  absolutely  determined 
in  favour  of  any  hypothesis  yet  advanced ; 
and,  from  the  most  attentive  consideration 
of  all  the  c rcurostances,  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence appears  to  induce  the  majority  of 
practitioners  to  consider  diabetes  as  de- 
pending on  a primary  affection  of  the 
kidneys. 

Diabetes  sometimes  comes  on  slowly  and 
imperceptibly,  without  any  previous  dis- 
order ; and  it- now  and  then  arises  to  a con- 
siderable degree,  and  subsists  long  without 
being  accompanied  with  evident  disorder 
in  any  particular  part  of  the  system ; the 
great  thirst  which  always  and  the  voracious' 
appetite  which  frequently  occur  in  it,  be- 
ing often  the  only  remarkable  symptoms ; 
but  it  more  generally  happens,  that  a con- 
siderable affection  of  the  stomach  precedes 
the  coming  on  of  the  disease ; and  that,  in 
its  progress,  besides  the  symptoms  already 
mentioned,  there  is  a great  dryness  in  the 
skin,  with  a sense  of  weight  in  the  kidneys, 
and  a pain  in  the  ureters,  and  the  other  uri- 
nary passages. 

Under  a long  continuance  of  the  disease, 
the  body  becomes  much  emaciated,  the 
feet  cedematous,  great  debility  arises,  the 
pulse  is  frequent  and  small,  and  an  obscure 
fever,  with  all  the  appearance  of  hectic 
prevail. 

The  urine  in  diabetes,  from  being  at 
first  insipid,  clear,  and  colourless,  soon  ac- 
quires a S’  eetish  or  saccharine  taste,  its 
leading  characteristic;  and,  when  sub- 
jected to  experiment,  a considerable  quan- 
tity of  saccharine  matter  is  to  be  extracted 
from  it. 

In  some  instances,  the  quantity  of  urine 
is  much  greater  than  can  be  accounted  for 
from  all  the  sources  united.  Cases  are  re- 
corded, in  which  25  to  3()  pints  were  dis- 
charged m the  space  of  a natural  day,  for 
many  successive  weeks,  and  even  months  ; 
and  in  which  the  whole  ingesta,  as  was  said, 
did  not  amount  to  half  the  weight  of  the 
urine.  To  account  for  tins  overplus,  it 
has  been  alleged  that  water  is  absorbed 
from  the  air  by  the  surface  of  the  body ; 
as  also  that  ail  extraordinary  quantity  of 
■water  is  compounded  in  the  lungs  them- 
selves, - 

Dissections  of  diabetes  have  usually 
shewn  the  kidneys  to  be  much  affected. 
In  some  instances  they  have  been  found  in  a 
loose  flabby  state,  much  enlarged  in  size, 
and  of  a pale  ash  colour ; in  others,  they 
have  been  discovered  much  more  vascular 
than  in  an  healthy  state,  approaching  a 
good  deal  to  what  takes  place  in  inflam- 
mation, and  containing,  in  their  infundi- 
bula, a quantity  of  whitish  fluid,  somewhat 
resembling  pus,  but  without  any  sign  of 


ulceration  whatever.  At  the  same  time 
that  these  appearances  have  been  observed 
in  their  interior,  the  superficial  veins  on 
their  surface  were  found  to  be  much  fuller 
of  blood  than  usual,  forming  a most  beau- 
tiful net  work  of  vessels,  the  larger  branches 
of  which  exhibited  an  absorbent  appear- 
ance. In  many  cases  of  dissection,  the 
whole  of  the  mysentery  has  been  e cover- 
ed to  be  much  "diseased,  and  its  glands  re- 
markably enlarged ; some  of  them  being 
very  hard,  and  of  an  irregular  texture ; 
others  softer,  and  of  an  uniform  spherical 
shape.  Many  of  the  lacveals  have  likewise 
been  seen  eonsiderabiy  enlarged.  The 
liver,  pancreas,  spleen,  and  stomach,  are  in 
general  perceived  to  be  in  a natural  state  ; 
when  they  are  not  so,  the  occurrence  is  to 
be  considered  as  accidental.  The  bladder, 
in  many  cases,  is  found  to  contain  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  muddy  urine. 

Diabetes  hystericus.  Large  dis- 
charge of  urine  m hysterical  women. 

Diabolus  metallorum.  Tin. 

Diabotanum.  (From  ha,  and  tSowaw, 
a herb.)  A plaster  made  of  herbs. 

Diacadmias.  (From  ha,  and  xab/xia, 
cadmia.)  The  name  of  a plaster  whose 
basis  is  cadmia. 

Diacataminthes.  (From  ha,  and  xa- 
Xtt|uiv0»£,  calamint.)  The  name  of  an  an- 
tidote, whose  chief  ingredient  is  cala- 
mint. 

Djacarcinum.  (From  ha,  and  xa^xmg, 
a crab.)  The  nan  e of  an  antidote  pre- 
pared from  the  flesh  of  crabs  and  cray- 
fish. 

Diacaryon.  (From  ha,  and  xa^vov,  a 
nut.)  Rob  of  nuts,  or  wall  nuts. 

Diacassia.  (From  ha,  and  xa<r<na, 
cassia.)  Electuary  of  cassia. 

Di  acastorium.  (From  ha,  and  xacrcag, 
castor.)  An  antidote  whose  basis  is 
castor. 

Diacatholicon.  (From  ha,  and  xa- 
Qo-hixog , universal.)  The  name  of  a purge, 
so  called  from  its  general  usefulness. 

Diacentaurium.  (From  ha,  and  xev- 
lavgiov,  centaury.)  The  Duchess  of  Port- 
land’s powder  is  so  called,  because  its  chief 
ingredient  is  centaury. 

Diacentrotum.  (From  ha,  and  xsv- 
Igov,  to  prick.)  A collyrium,  so  called  from 
its  pungency  and  stimulating  qualities. 

Diachalcitis.  (From  ha  p^aXxi/t?,  chal- 
citis.)  A plaster  whose  chief  ingredient  is 
chalcitis. 

Diachalsis.  (From  ha%a\a>,  to  be  re- 
laxed.) A relaxation.  The  opening  of  the 
sutures  of  the  head. 

Diacheirismus.  (From  ha,  and  xeiZ* 
the  hand.)  Any  operation  performed  by 
the  hand. 

Diacheltdonium.  (From  ha,  and  xeXi- 
Jowiov,  celandine.)  A plaster  whose  chief 
ingredient  was  the  herb  celandine. 

Diachorema.  (From  hax<»y{ut 
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separate  from.1)  Diachoresis.  Any  excre- 
tion or  excrement,  but  chiefly  that  by 
stool. 

Diachoresis.  See  Diachorema. 

Diachrista.  (From  ha,  and  to 
anoint.)  Medieines  to  anoint  sore  or 
bruised  parts. 

Diachrysum.  (From  ha,  and  y$vra<:, 
gold.)  A plaster  for  fractured  iimbs ; so 
named  from  its  yellow  colour. 

Diachylum.  (From  ha,  and  xvXo$> 
chyle.)  The  plaster  of  this  name  was 
formerly  made  of  certain  juices,  but  it 
now  means  an  emollient  digestive  plaster. 

Diachysis.  (From  ha,  and  to  pour 
out.)  Fusion  or  melting. 

Diachytica.  (From  hayvw,  to  dis- 
solve.) Medicines  which  discuss  and  dis- 
solve tumours. 

Diacinema.  (From  ha,  and  xjve w,  to 
move.)  A slight  dislocation. 

Diacissum.  (From  ha,  and  Kia-cro;,  ivy.) 
An  application  composed  of  ivy-leaves. 

Diaclasis.  (From  ha,  and  sXaw,  to 
break.)  A small  fracture. 

Diaclysma.  (From  haiCXvfa,  to  wash 
out.)  A gargarism,  or  wash  for  the  mouth. 

Diacoccymelon.  (From  ha,  and  *ox- 
kv{a>i\ov,  a plum.)  An  electuary  made  of 
prunes. 

Diacodium.  (From  ha,  and  nwha,  a 
poppy  head.)  A composition  made  of  the 
beads  of  poppies. 

Diacolocynthis.  (From  ha,  and  xoXo- 
i tyvSt?,  the  oolobynth.)  A preparation  whose 
chief  ingredient  is  colocyntli. 

Di  A comma.  (From  haxoTrlao,  to  cut 

through.)  Diacope.  A deep  cut  or  wound. 

Diacope.  See  Diacoma. 

Diacopraegia.  (From  ha,  vimpoq,  dung, 
and  ai £,  a goat.)  A preparation  with  goat’s 
dung. 

Diacorallum.  (From  ha,  and  xopaxxtov, 
coral.)  A preparation  in  which  coral  is  a 
chief  ingredient. 

Diacrisis.  (From  haxpiw , to  distin- 
guish.) The  distinguishing  diseases  one 
from  another  by  their  symptoms. 

Diacrocium.  (From  ha,  and  xpo*o?, 
saffron.)  A collyrium  in  which  is  saffron. 

Diacurcuma.  (From  ha,  and  xvpxojua, 
turmeric.)  An  antidote  in  which  is  tur- 
meric or  saffron. 

Diacydonium.  (From  ha,  and  w^ma, 
a quince.)  Marmalade  of  quinces. 

Diadaphnjdion.  (From  ha,  and  bay mg, 
the  laurel-tree.)  A drawing-plaster  in  which 
were  bay-berries. 

Diadema.  (From  hub m,  to  surround.) 
A diadem  or  bandage  to  put  round  the 
head. 

Diadexis.  (From  hafoxppai,  to  trans- 
fer.) Diadoche.  A transposition  of  hu- 
mours from  one  place  to  another. 

Diadoche.  See  Diadexis . 

Diadosis.  (From  hah$u(juu,  to  distri- 
bute.) The  remission  of  a disorder. 
Diuresis.  (From  ha^tw,  to  divide  or 
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separate.)  A solution  of  continuity  of  the 
soft  parts  of  the  human  body. 

Di/kretic  a.  (From  haipew,  to  divide.) 
Corrosive  medicines. 

DIZETA.  (From  hail  aw,  to  nourish.) 
Diet;  food.  It  means  also  the  whole  of 
the  non-naturals.  See  Diet. 

Diaglaucium.  (From  ha,  and  yXavx-iov, 
the  blue  juice  of  a herb.)  An  eye-water 
made  of  the  purging  thistle. 

DIAGNOSIS.  (From  hayivwa-sw,  to  dis- 
cern or  distinguish.)  The  science  which 
delivers  the  signs  by  which  a disease  may 
be  distinguished  from  another  disease ; 
hence  those  symptoms  which  distinguish 
such  affections  are  termed  diagnostic. 

Diagrydium.  Corrupted  from  diacry- 
dium  or  scammony. 

Diahermodactylum.  (From  ha,  and 
spfM^aalvhog,  the  hermodactyl.)  A purging 
medicine  whose  basis  is  the  hermodactyl. 

Diaireon.  (From  ha,  and  tpt?,  the  lily.) 
An  antidote  in  which  is  the  root  of  the 
lily. 

Diaium.  (From  ha,  and  iov , a violet.) 
A pastil  whose  chief  ingredient  is  violets. 

Dialacca.  ( From  ha,  and  xay.ua.)  An 
antidote  in  which  is  the  lacca. 

DlALAGOUM.  (From  ha,  and  \ayonq,  a 
hare.)  A medicine  in  which  is  the  dung  of 
a hare. 

Dialemma.  (From  ha,  and  xsittw,  t® 
leave.;  The  remission  of  a disease. 

Dialepsis.  (From  ha\nrcw,  to  leave  a 
space.)  An  intermission.  Also  a space 
left  betweeu  a bandage. 

Dialibanum.  (From  ha,  and  XiSsm; 
frankincense.)  A medicine  in  which  fran- 
kincense is  a chief  ingredient. 

Dialoes.  (From  ha,  and  a\ov,  the  aloe.) 
A medicine  chiefly  composed  of  aloes. 

Dialth.ea.  (From  ha,  and  a\Qaia,  the 
mallow.)  An  ointment  composed  chiefly 
of  mallows. 

DIALYSIS.  (From  haXvw,  to  dissolve.) 
A solution  of  continuity,  or  a destruction 
of  parts. 

DIALYSES.  An  order  in  the  class 
locales  of  Cullen’s  nosology. 

Dialytica.  (From  ha \vv,  to  dissolve.) 
Medicines  which  heal  wounds  and  frac- 
tures. 

Diamargariton.  (From  ha,  and  juap- 
yapihg,  pearl.)  An  antidote  in  which  pearli 
are  the  chief  ingredient. 

Diamassema.  (From  ha,  and  pao-a-opai, 
to  chew.)  A masticatory,  or  substance  put 
into  the  mouth  and  chewed  to  excite  a 
discharge  of  the  saliva. 

Diambra.  (From  ha,  and  a/uCpa,  am- 
ber.) An  aromatic  composition  in  which 
was  ambergris. 

Diamelon*  (From  ha,  and  /u»Xo v,  a 
quince.)  A composition  in  which  ar^ 
quinces. 

Diamisyos.  (From  ha,  and  y-ierv,  misy.) 
A composition  in  which  misy  is  an  ingre- 
dient. 
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DIAMOND.  Tlie  diamond,  which  was 
well  known  to  the  antients,  is  principally 
found  in  the  western  peninsula  of  India,  on 
the  coast  of  Coromandel,  in  the  kingdoms 
of  Golconda  and  Visapour,  in  the  island  of 
Borneo,  and  in  the  Brazils. 

They  are  generally  found  bedded  in  yel- 
low ochre,  or  in  rocks  of  free-stone,  or 
quartz,  and  sometimes  in  the  beds  of  run- 
ning waters.  When  taken  out  of  the  earth 
they  are  incrusted  with  an  exterior  earthy 
coverings  under  which  is  another,  consist- 
ing of  carbonate  of  lime. 

In  the  Brazils,  it  is  supposed  that  dia- 
monds might  be  obtained  in  greater  quanti- 
ties than  at  present,  if  the  sufficient  working 
of  the  diamond  mines  was  not  prohibited, 
in  order  to  prevent  that  diminution  of  their 
commercial  value,  which  a greater  abun- 
dance of  them  might  occasion. 

Brazilian  diamonds  are,  in  commercial 
estimation,  inferior  to  the  oriental  ones. 

In  the  rough,  diamonds  are  worth  two 
pounds  sterling  the  carat,  or  four  grains, 
provided  they  are  without  blemish.  The 
expense  of  cutting  and  polishing  amounts 
to  about  four  pounds  more.  The  value 
however  is  far  above  what  is  now  stated 
when  they  become  considerable  in  size. 

The  usal  method  of  calculating  the  value 
of  diamonds  is  by  squaring  the  number 
of  carats,  and  then  multiplying  the  amount 
by  the  price,  of  a single  carat ; thus  sup- 
posing one  carat  to  be  2l.  a diamond  of 
8 carats  is  worth  128L  being  8X8X2. 

The  famous  Bigot  diamond  weighs  188 
I-8th  grains. 

Physical  Properties  of  Diamond . 

Diamond  is  always  crystallized,  but  some- 
times so  imperfectly,  that  at  first  sight  it 
might  appear  amorphous.  The  figure  of 
diamond  when  perfect,  is  an  eight-sided 
prism.  There  are  also  cubical,  fiat,  and 
round  diamonds.  It  is  the  oriental  diamond 
which  crystallizes  into  octohedra,  and  ex- 
hibits all  the  varieties  of  this  primitive  figure. 
The  diamond  of  Brazil  crystallizes  into  do- 
decahedra. 

The  texture  of  the  diamond  is  lamellated, 
for  it  may  be  split  or  cleft  with  an  instru- 
ment of  well-tempered  steel,  by  a swift 
blow  in  a particular  direction.  There  are 
however  some  diamonds  which  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  formed  of  lamina , but  of  twisted 
and  interwoven  fibres,  like  those  of  knots 
in  wood.  These  exceed  the  others  greatly 
in  hardness,  they  cannot  be  eut  or  polished, 
and  are  therefore  called  by  the  lapidaries 
diamonds  of  nature . 

The  diamond  is  one  of  the  hardest  bodies 
known.  It  resists  the  most  highly-tempered 
steel  file,  which  circumstance  renders  it 
necessary  to  attack  it  with  diamond  pow- 
der. It  takes  an  exquisite  and  lasting  polish. 
It  has  a great  refractive  power,  and  hence  its 
lustre,  when  cut  into  the  form  of  a regular 
solid,  is  uncommonly  great.  The  usual 
eolour  of  diamonds  is  a light  grey,  often 


inclining  to  yellow,  at  times  lemon  colour, 
violet,  or  black,  seldomer  rose-red,  and  still 
more  rarely  green  or  blue,  but  more  fre- 
quently pale  brown.  The  purest  diamonds 
are  perfectly  transparent.  The  colourless 
diamond  has  a specific  gravity  which  is  in 
proportion  to  that  of  water  as  3.512  to  1.000, 
according  to  Brisson.  This  varies  how  ever 
considerably.  When  rubbed  it  becomes 
positively  electric,  even  before  it  has  been 
cut  by  the  lapidary. 

Diamond  is  not  acted  upon  by  acids,  or 
by  any  chemical  agent,  oxigen  excepted  ; 
and  this  requires  a very  great  increase  of 
temperature  to  produce  any  effect. 

The  diamond  burns  by  a strong  heat,  with 
a sensible  flame,  like  other  combustible 
bodies,  attracting  oxigen  and  becoming 
wholly  converted  into  carbonic  acid  g&* 
during  that  process. 

It  combines  with  iron  by  fusion,  and  con- 
verts, it  like  common  charcoal,  into  steel  j- 
but  diamond  requires  much  more  oxigen 
to  burn  in  than  common  charcoal  does,  and 
even  then  it  consumes  but  slowly,  and 
ceases  to  burn  the  instant  its  temperature 
is  lowered. 

It  is  considered  by  modern  chemists  a* 
pure  crystallized  carbon . See  Carbon. 

Diamoron.  (From  ha,  and  /Aoupcr,  $ 
mulberry.)  A preparation  of  mulberries. 

Diamoschum.  (From  ha,  and  /ucxrp^ 
musk.)  An  antidote  in  which  musk  is  a 
chief  ingredient. 

Di amotosis.  (From  ha,  and  polog,  lint.) 
The  introduction  of  lint  into  an  ulcer  or 
wound. 

Diana.  (A  name  of  the  moon.)  The 
chemical  name  for  silver  from  its  white 
shining  appearance.  , 

Dianancasmus.  (From  ha,  and  way- 
to  force.)  The  forcible  restoration 
of  a luxated  part  into  its  proper  place. 
An  instrument  to  reduce  a distorted  spine. 

BIANTHUS.  (From  Aic,  hog,  Jove, 
and  a flower  : so  called  from  the  ele« 
gance  and  fragrance  of  its  flowers.)  The 
name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Decundria.  Order,  Digy- 
nia. 

Dianthus  caryophyllus.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  clove-pink.  See 
Caryophyllum  rubrwm. 

Diapasma.  (From  ha7rar<ru,  to  sprin- 
kle.) A medicine  reduced  to  powder  and 
sprinkled  over  the  body,  or  any  part. 

Diapedesis.  (From  hamSau,  to  leap 
through.)  The  transudation  or  escape  of 
blood  through  the  coats  of  an  artery. 

Diapegma.  (From  hannyvoio,  to  close 
together.)  A surgical  instrument  for  clos- 
ing together  broken  bones. 

Diapente.  (From  ha,  and  irtvrs,  five!) 
A medicine  composed  of  live  ingredients. 

DIAPHANOUS.  (From  ha,  through, 
and  faivw,  to  shine.)  A term  applied  to 
any  substance  which  is  transparent;  as  th» 
hyaloid  membrane  OYoriag  the  viftreon* 
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humour  of  the  eye,  which  is  as  transparent 
as  glass. 

Diapelenicum.  (From  ha,  and  4>om£, 
a dare.)  A medicine  made  of  dates. 

Diaphora.  (From  ha<pe pa,  to  distin- 
guish.) The  distinction  of  diseases  by 
their  characteristic  marks  and  symptoms. 

DIAPHORESIS.  (From  ha<pog ea>,  to 
Cany  through.)  Perspiration  or  increased 
Cutaneous  secretion. 

DIAPHORETICS.  (Diaphoretica,  sc. 
medicamenta ; from  hapogs*>,to  carry  through. ) 
Medicines  which,  from  being  taken  inter- 
nally, increase  the  discharge  by  the  skin. 
When  this  is  carried  so  far  as  to  be  con- 
densed on  the  surface,  it  forms  sweat  ; and 
the  medicines  producing  it  are  named  su- 
dorifics.  Between  diaphoretics  and  sudo- 
rifics  there  is  no  distinction  ; the  operation 
is  in  both  cases  the  same,  and  differs  only 
in  degree  from  augmentation  of  dose,  or 
employment  of  assistant  means.  This  class 
of  medicines  comprehends  live  orders:  1. 
Pungent  diaphoretics,  as  the  volatile  salts 
and  essential  oil , which  are  well  adapted 
for  the  aged  ; those  in  whose  system  there 
is  little  sensibility;  those  who  are  difficultly 
affected  by  other  diaphoretics ; and  those 
whose  stomachs  will  not  bear  large  doses 
of  medicines.  2.  Calefacient  diaphoretics, 
such  as  serpentaria,  contrayejrva , and  guaia- 
cum:  these,  are  given  in  cases  where  the 
Circulation  is  low  and  languid.  3.  Stimu- 
lant diaphoretics,  as  antimonial  and  mer- 
curial preparations,  which  are  best  fitted 
for  the  vigorous  and  plethoric.  4.  Anti- 
spasmodic  diaphoretics,  as  opium , musk,  and 
camphire,  which  are  given  to  produce  a 
diaphoresis,  when  the  momentum  of  the 
blood  is  increased.  5.  Diluent  diaphoretics, 
as  water,  whey,  &e.  which  are  best  cal- 
culated for  that  habit  in  which  a predis- 
position to  sweating  is  wanted;  and  in 
which  no  diaphoresis  takes  place,  although 
there  be  evident  causes  to  produce  it. 

DIAPHRAGM  A.  (From  ha,  and  fyarlu, 
to  divide.)  Septum  transversum.  The 
inidrif,  or  diaphragm.  A muscle  that  di- 
vides the  thorax  from  the  abdomen.  It 
is  composed  of  two  muscles ; the  first 
and  superior  of  these  arises  from  the  ster- 
num, and  the  ends  of  the  last  ribs  on  each 
side.  Its  fibres,  from  this  semi-circular 
origination,  tend  towards  their  centre,  and 
terminate  in  a tendon,  or  aponeurosis, 
which  is  termed  the  centrum  tendinosum. 
The  second  and  inferior  muscle  comes 
from  the  vertebrae  of  the  loins  by  two 
productions,  of  which  that  on  the  right 
side  comes  from  the  first,  second,  and  third 
vertebrae  of  the  loins  ; that  on  the  left  side 
is  somewhat  shorter,  and  both  these  pro- 
tions  join  and  make  the  lower  part  of  the 
diaphragm,  which  joins  its  tendons  with 
the  tendon  of  the  other,  so  that  they  make 
but  one  muscular  partition.  It  is  covered 
by  the  pleura  on  its  upper  side,  and  by  the 


peritonaeum  on  the  lower  side.  It  is  pierced 
in  the  middle,  for  the  passage  of  the  vena 
cava;  in  its  lower  part  for  the  oesophagus, 
and  the  nerves,  which  go  to  the  upper 
orifice  of  the  stomach,  and  betwixt  the 
productions  of  the  inferior  muscle,  passes 
the  aorta,  the  thoracic  duct,  and  the  vena 
azygos.  It  receives  arteries  and  veins 
called  phrenic  or  diaphragmatic,  from  the 
cava  and  aorta;  and  sometimes  on  its 
lower  part  two  branches  from  the  vena 
adiposa,  and  two  arteries  from  the  lum- 
bares.  It  has  two  nerves  which  come 
from  the  third  vertebra  of  the  neck,  which 
pass  through  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  and 
are  lost  in  its  substance.  In  its  natural 
situation  the  diaphragm  is  convex  on  the 
upper  side  towards  the  breast,  and  con- 
cave on  its  lower  side  towards  the  belly: 
therefore,  when  its  fibres  swell  and  con- 
tract, it  must  become  plain  on  each  side, 
and  consequently  the  cavity  of  the  breast 
is  enlarged  to  give  liberty  to  the  lungs  to 
receive  air  in  inspiration  ; and  the  stomach 
and  intestines  are  pressed  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  their  contents  ; hence  the  use  of 
this  muscle  is  very  considerable ; it  is  the 
principal  agent  in  respiration,  particularly 
in  inspiration  ; for  when  it  is  in  action  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax  is  enlarged,  particu- 
larly at  the  sides,  where  the  lungs  are 
chiefly  situated ; and  as  the  lungs  must 
always  be  contiguous  to  the  inside  of  the 
thorax  and  upper  side  of  the  diaphragm, 
the  air  rushes  into  them,  in  order  to  fill 
up  the  increased  space.  In  expiration  it 
is  relaxed  and  pushed  up  by  the  pressure 
of  the  abdominal  muscles  upon  the  viscera 
of  the  abdomen ; and  at  the  same  time 
that  they  press  it  upwards,  they  pull  down 
the  ribs,  by  which  the  cavity  of  the  thorax 
is  diminished,  and  the  air  suddenly  pushed 
out  of  the  lungs. 

DlAPHRAGMATlTlS.  (From  hatyaypea, 
the  diaphragm.)  Diaphragmitis.  Para- 
phreyitis.  An  inflammation  of  the  dia- 
phragm. See  Paraphrenitis. 

Diaphragmitis.  See  Paraphrenitis. 

Diaphtkora.  (From  haf&spw,  to  cor- 
rupt.) Aq  abortion  where  the  foetus  is 
corrupted  in  the  womb. 

DiAPHYLACTICA.  (From  ha<pu\ae-<rco, 
preserve.)  Medicines  which  resist  putre- 
faction or  prevent  infection.. 

Diaphysis.  (From  ha$w,  to  divide.) 
An  interstice  or  partition  between  the 
joints. 

Diaptsseijeum.  (From  ha,  and  ww- 
c-sXaicv,  the  oil  of  pitch,  or  liquid  pitch.)  A 
composition  in  which  is  liquid  pitch. 

DlAPLASIS.  (From  ha7r‘kaacrto,  to  put 
together.)  The  replacing  a luxated  or 
fractured  bone  in  its  proper  situation. 

DlAPLASMA.  (From  hawXaeKr<a,  to 
anoint.)  An  unction  or  fomentation  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  body  or  any  part. 

Diapne.  (From  hamza,  to  blow  through. 
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or  pass  gently  as  the  breath  does.)  An  in- 
voluntary and  insensible  discharge  of  the 
urine. 

Diapnoe.  (From  hamzac,  to  breathe 
through. ) The  transpiration  of  air  through 
the  pores  of  the  skin. 

Diapnoica.  (From  ham\ zoo,  to  trans- 
pire.) Diaj)horetics  or  medicines  which 
promote  perspiration. 

Diaporema.  (From  hano^tn,  to  be  in 
doubt.)  Nervous  anxiety. 

Diaporon.  (From  foa,  and  onoopa,  au- 
tumnal fruits.)  A composition  in  which 
are  several  autumnal  fruits,  as  quinces, 
medlars,  and  services. 

Diaprassium.  (From  ha,  and  Trpac-o-tcv, 
Iiorehound.)  A composition  of  horehound. 

Diaprunem.  (From  ha,  and  n rpyvn,  a 
prune.)  An  electuary  of  prunes. 

Diapsoricum.  (From  ha,  and 
the  itch  or  scurvy.)  A medicine  for  the 
itch  or  scurvy. 

Diapternes.  (From  ha,  and  vrl spva,  the 
heel.)  A composition  of  cow  heels  and 
cheese. 

Biapterosis.  (From  ha,  and  Trlzpov,  a 
feather.)  The  cleaning  the  cars  with  a 
feather. 

Biapyema.  (From  ha,  and  nuov,  pus.) 
A suppuration  or  abscess. 

Diapyemata.  (From  hamnya,  a sup- 
puration.) Suppurating  medicines. 

Diapyetica.  (From  hanwya,  a sup- 
puration.) See  Diapyemata. 

Biarhocha.  (From  ha,  and  p>j£o?,  a 
space.)  The  space  between  the  foldings 
of  a bandage. 

Diaries.  (From  dies,  a day.)  A term 
applied  to  fevers  which  last  but  one  day. 

Biarqmaticuivi.  (From  ha,  and  ayya- 
Iikcv,  an  aromatic.)  A composition  of 
spices. 

Diarriiage.  (From  ha^vywyi,  to  break 
asunder.)  A fracture  of  the  temple  bones. 

Biarrhodomeli.  (From  S'lctpoS'cv,  a lose, 
and  ^eTw,  honey.)  Scammony,  agaric,  pep- 
per and  honey. 

Biarrhodon.  (From  ha,  and  pchv,  a 
rose.)  A composition  of  roses. 

DIARRHGiA.  (From  ha^ea,  to  flow 
through.)  -A  {mi'gina.  It  is  distinguished 
by  frequent.  stools  with  the  natural  excre- 
ment, not  contagious,  and  seldom  attended 
with  pyrexia.  It  is  a genus  of  disease  in 
the  class  neuroses,  and  order  qiasmi  of  Cul- 
len, containing  the  following  species : 1 . 
Diarrhea  cvapulosa.  The  feculent  diarrhoea, 
from  crdpulus,  one  who  overloads  his  sto- 
jmach.  2.  Diarrhoea  biliosa.  The  bilious, 
from  an  incr  eased  secretion  of  bile.  3. 
Diairkoea  mvcosa.  The  mucous,  from  a 
quantity  of  slime  being  voided.  4.  Diar - 
rhcea  hipatirrluea.  The  hepatic,  in  which 
there  is  a quantity  of  serous  matter,  some- 
what resembling  flesh,  voided;  the  liver 
being  primarily  affected.  5.  Diarrhoea  lien- 
terica.  The  lien  terv ; when  the  food  passes 


unchanged.  6.  Diarrhoea  cceliaca.  The 
coeliac  passion : the  food  passes  otf  in  this 
affection  in  a white  liquid  state  like  chyle. 
7.  Diarrhoea  verminsa.  Arising  from  worms. 

BIARTHROSIS.  (From  fc«p8?0«,  to 
articulate.)  A moveable  connexion  of 
bones.  This  genus  has  five  species,  viz. 
enarthrosis,  arthrodia,  ginglymus,  troc- 
hoides,  and  ampliyai  throsis. 

Bj asaponiijm.  (From  ha,  and  erar ray, 
soap.)  An  ointment  of  soap. 

Biasatyrium.  (From  ha,  and  calv picv, 
the  orchis.)  Aa  ointment  of  the  orchis- 
root. 

Biascillium.  (From  fria,  and  muXha, 
the  squill.)  Oxymel  and  vinegar  of  squills. 

DiASCINCGS.  (From  ha,  and  cruryKog,  the 
crocodile.)  A name  for  the  mithridate,  in 
the  composition  of  which  there  was  a part 
of  the  crocodile. 

Biascordium.  (From  ha,  and  axophov, 
the  water  germander.)  Electuary  of 
scordium. 

Biasena.  (From  ha,  and  sena.)  A 
medicine  in  which  is  senna. 

Biasmyrnum.  J(From  ha,  and  tryvpn, 
myrrh.)  A collyrium  containing  myrrh. 

Biasostica.  (From  hao-^oo  to  preserve.) 
Medicines  which  preserve  health. 

Biasperaiatum.  (From  ha,  and  citzpya^ 
seed.)  A medicine  composed  chiefly  of 
seeds. 

Biasphage.  (From  haa-Qa^a),  to  se- 
parate.) Diasphaxis.  The  interstice  be- 
tween two  veins. 

Biaspiiyxis.  (From  ha,  and  <r$v&,  to 
strike.)  The  pulsation  of  an  artery. 

DIASTASIS.  (From  hc-rvyi,  to  sepa- 
rate.) Diastema.  A separation. 

1.  A separation  of  the  ends  of  bones. 

2.  (From  ha^z^m,  to  distend.)  The  ex- 
tension of  a fractured  limb,  in  order  to 
reduce  it. 

Diastetuma.  (From  ha,  and  reap,  fat.) 
An  ointment  of  the  fat  of  animals. 

Diastema.  See  Diastasis. 

DIASTOLE.  (From  ha,  and  a-nWcc, 
to  stretch.)  The  dilation  of  the  heart  and 
arteries. 

Diastomosis.  (From  hagroy.ox,  to  di- 
late.) Any  dilatation,  or  dilating  instru- 
ment. 

Diastremma.  (From  Sleepy,  to  turn 
aside.)  Diastrophc.  A distortion  of  any 
limb  or  part. 

Diastkophe.  See  Diastremma. 

Diatecolithuw.  (From  ha,  and7»xoX<- 
Ocg,  the  Jew’s  stone.)  An  antidote  con- 
taining lapis  judaicus. 

Biateresis.  (From  ha,  and  'izpzw,  to 
perforate.)  A perforation  or  aperture. 

Diateretica.  (From  ha,  d.nd'lspzto,  to 
preserve.)  Medicines  which  preserve  health 
and  prevent  disease. 

Diatessaron.  (From  ha,  and  'iz.a-e-apeg, 
four.)  A medicine  compounded  ot  four 
simple  ingredients. 
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Diatettigum.  (From  ha,  undlerh^,  a 
grasshopper.)  A medicine  in  the  composi- 
tion of  which  were  grasshoppers. 

DIATHESIS.  (From  hufaptt,  to  dis- 
pose.) Any  particular  state  of  the  body: 
thus,  in  inflammatory  fever,  there  is  an  in- 
flammatory diathesis,  and,  during  putrid 
fever,  a putrid  diathesis. 

Diathesmus.  (From  haQeca,  to  run 
through.)  A rupture'  through  which  some 
fluid  escapes. 

Diatragacanthum.  (From  ha,  and 
*rpayaHavQa,  tragacanth.)  A medicine  com- 
posed of  gum-tragacanth. 

Diatrium.  (From  ha,  andlpnc,  three.) 
A medicine  composed  of  three  simple  in- 
gredients. 

Diaxylaloes.  (From  ha , and 
the  lign  aloe.)  A medicine  in  which  is 
lignum  aloes. 

Diazoma.  (From  hagawvpu,  to  sur- 
round ; because  it  surrounds  the  cavity  of 
the  thorax.)  The  diaphragm. 

Diazoster.  (From  hafyvvu/xi,  to  sur- 
round ; because  when  the  body  is  girded, 
the  belt  usually  lies  upon  it.)  A name  of 
the  twelfth  vertebra  of  the  back. 

Dicentetum.  (From  ha,  andas view,  to 
stimulate.)  A pungent  stimulating  col- 
lyrium. 

Dichasteres.  (From  hyuty*-,  to  divide, 
because  they  divide  the  foot.)  A name  of 
the  foreteeth. 

Dichophyia.  (From  hya,  double,  and 
to  grow.)  A distemper  of  the  hairs, 
in  which  they  Split  and  grow  forked. 

DICROTIC.  ( Dicroticus , sc.  pulsus; 
from  hn,  twice,  and  to  strike.)  A 

term  given  to  a pulse  in  which  the  artery 
rebounds  after  striking,  so  as  to  convey  the 
sensation  of  a double  pulsation. 

Dictamnites.  (From  hitlafavo;,  dittany.) 
A wine  medicated  with  dittany. 

DICTA MNUS.  (From  Dictamnus,  a 
city  in  Crete,  on  whose  mountains  it  grows.) 
The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in'  the 
Linnaeau  system.  Class,  Decandria.  Order, 
Blonogynia.  Dittany. 

DICTAMNUS  ALBUS.  White  frax- 
inella,  or  bastard  dittany.  Fraxinella.  Dic- 
tamnus  albus  ; foliis  pinnatis,  caule  sitnplici, 
of  Linnaeus.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  the 
part  directed  for  medicinal  use ; when 
fresh,  it  Jhas  a moderately  strong,  not  dis- 
agreeable, smell.  Formerly  it  was  much 
used  as  a stomachic,  tonic*  and  aiexiphar- 
mie,  and  was  supposed  to  be  a medicine  of 
much  efficacy  in  removing  uterine  obstruc- 
tions and  destroying  worms ; but  its  medi- 
cinal powers  became  so  little  regarded  by 
modem  physicians,  that  it  had  fallen  almost 
entirely  into  disuse,  till  Baron  Stoerck 
brought  it  into  notice,  by  publishing  seve- 
ral cases  of  its  success,  viz.  in  tertian  in- 
termittents,  worms  (lumbrici)  and  men- 
strual suppressions.  In  all  these  cases,  he. 


employed  the  powdered  root  to  the  extent 
of  a scruple  twice  a day.  He  also  made 
use  of  a tincture,  prepared  of  two  ounces 
of  the  fresh  root  digested  in  1 4 ounces  of 
spirit  of  wine ; of  this,  20  to  50  drops  two 
or  three  times  a day,  were  successfully 
employed  in  epilepsies,  and,  when  joined 
with  steel,  this  root,  we  are  told,  was  of 
great  service  to  chlorotic  patients.  The 
dictamnus  undoubtedly,  says  Dr.Woodville, 
is  a medicine  of  considerable  power  ; but 
notwithstanding  the  account  of  it  given  by 
Stoerck,  who  seems  to  have  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  its  modus  operandi,  we  may  still  say 
with  Haller  nondum  autem  vires  pro  digni- 
tute  exploratus  est f but  is  now  fallen  into 
disuse. 

DICTAMNUS  CRETICUS.  Dittany 
of  Crete.  Origanum  creticum.  Onitis . 
The  leaves  of  this  plant,  Origanum  dictam- 
nus ; foliis  inferioribus  tomentosis , spicis 
nutantibus,  of  Linnaeus,  are  now  rarely 
used  ; they  have  been  recommended  as 
emmenagogue  and  alexipharmic. 

Didyjyl®a.  (From  hbupiog,  double.)  A 
cataplasm ; so  called  by  Galen,  from  the 
double  use  to  which  he  put  it. 

Didymi.  (From  hSvfaoq,  double.)  Twins. 
An  old  name  of  the  testicles,  and  two 
eminences  of  the  brain,  from  their  double 
protuberance. 

Diecboeium.  (From  ha , and  iz£ax\v, 
to  cast  out.)  A medicine  causing  an  abor- 
tion. 

Dielectron.  (From  £m,  and  fyw, 
amber.)  A name  of  a troche,  in  which 
amber  is  an  ingredient. 

Diervilla.  (Named  in  honour  of  Mr. 
Dierville,who  first  brought  it  from  Arcadia.) 
The  young  branches  of  this  species  of 
honeysuckle,  Lonictra  diervilla;  racemis  ter- 
minalibus,  foliis  serrutis , of  Linnaeus,  are 
employed  in  North  America  as  a certain 
remedy  in  gonorrhoea  and  suppression  of 
urine.  It  has  not  yet  been  exhibited  in 
Europe. 

DIET.  Diccta.  The  dietetic  part  of 
medicine  is  no  inconsiderable  branch,  and 
seems  to  require  a much  greater  share  of 
regard  than  it  commonly  meets  with.  A 
great  variety  of  diseases  might  he  removed 
by  the  observance  of  a^ioper  diet  and 
regimen,  without  the  assistance  of  medi- 
cine, were  it  not  for  the  impatience  of  the 
sufferers.  However,  it  may  on  all  occa- 
sions come  in  as  a proper  assistant  to  the 
cure,  which  sometimes  cannot  be  perform- 
ed without  a due  observance  of  the  non- 
nasurals.  That  food  is,  in  general,  thought 
the  best  and  most  conducive  to  long  life, 
which  is  most  simple,  pure,  and  free  from 
irritating,  and  such  as  approaches  nearest 
to  the  nature  of  our  own  bodies  in  a 
healthy  state,  or  capable  of  being  easiest 
converted  into  their  substance  by  the  vis 
vitae,  after  it  lias  been  duly  prepared  by 
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the  art  of  cookery ; but  the  nature,  com- 
position, virtues,  and  uses  of  particular 
aliments  can  never  be  learnt  to  satisfac- 
tion, without  assistance  of  practical  chemis- 
try. 

DIET  DRINK.  Au  alterative  decoc- 
tion employed  daily  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties, at  least  from  a pint  to  a quart.  The 
decoction  of  sarsaparilla  and  mezereon,  the 
Lisbon  diet  drink,  is  the  most  common  and 
most  useful. 

DIETETICS.  That  part  of  medieine 
which  considers  the  way  of  living  with 
relation  to  food,  or  diet,  suitable  to  any 
particular  case. 

Diexodos.  (From  £«t,  and  e*o$og,  a way 
to  pass  out.)  Diodos.  In  Hippocrates  it 
means  evacuation  by  stool. 

Difflatio.  ( From  diiflo , to  blow  away.) 
Perspiration.  ’ 

DIGASTRICUS.  (Digastricus, sc.  muse. 
from  twice,  and  ya.tr T»p,  a belly.)  Bi- 
tenter maxilla;  of  Albinos.  Mastoido-hy- 
genien  of  Dumas.  A muscle  so  called  from 
its  having  two  bellies,  situated  externally 
between  the  lower  jaw  and  os  hyoides.  It 
arises,  by  a fleshy  belly,  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  processus  mastoidaeus,  and  de- 
scending, it  contracts  into  a round  tendon, 
which  passes  through  the  stylohyoidaeus,  and 
an  annular  ligament  which  is  fastened  to 
the  os  hyoides : then  it  grows  fleshy  again, 
and  ascends  towards  the  middle  of  the  edge 
of  the  lower  jawT,  where  it  is  inserted.  Its 
use  is  to  open  the  mouth  by  pulling  the 
lower  jaw  downwards  and  backwards  ; and 
when  the  jaws  are  shut,  to  raise  the  larynx, 
and  consequently  the  pharynx,  upwards,  as 
in  deglutition. 

Digerentia.  (From  digero,  to  digest.) 
Medicines  which  promote  the  secretion 
©f  proper  pus  in  wounds  and  ulcers. 

DIGESTION.  (Digest  io,  from  digero, 
to  dissolve.) 

1.  An  operation  in  which  such  matters 
as  are  intended  to  act  slowly  on  each  other, 
are  exposed  to  a slow  heat,  continued  for 
some  time. 

2.  The  change  that  the  food  undergoes 
in  the  stomach,  by  which  it  is  converted 
into  chyme.  The  circumstances  necessary 
to  effect  a healthy  digestion  of  the  food 
are:  1.  A certain  degree  of  heat  of  the 
stomach.  2.  A free  mixture  of  saliva  with 
the  food  in  the  mouth,  A certain  quan- 
tity of  healthy  gastric  juice.  4.  The  na- 
tural peristaltic  motion  of  the  stomach.  5. 
The  pressure  of  the  contraction  and  re- 
laxation of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  dia- 
phragm. From  these  circumstances,  the 
particles  of  the  food  are  softened,  dissolved, 
diluted,  and  intimately  mixed  into  a soft 
pap,  called  chyme,  which  passes  through 
the  pylorus  of  the  stomach  into  the  duo- 
denum. The  fluid  which  is  termed  gastric 
juice,  is  separated  by  the  minute  arteries 
opening  into  the  cavity  of  the  stomach. — 


See  Gastric  Juice.  From  various  experi- 
ments of  physiologists,  it  is  ascertained  that 
the  gastric  juice  reduces  the  aliments  into 
an  uniform  pap  or  paste,  even  out  of  the 
body  ; that  it  acts  in  the  same  manner  after 
death  ; and  that  it  is  the  chief  agent  in  the 
process  of  digestion. 

Animals  only  are  invested  with  organs  of 
digestion  ; every  one,  from  man  to  the  poly- 
pus, presents  an  alimentary  canal  different- 
ly formed ; the  existence  of  a digestive 
apparatus,  then,  could  be  given  as  an  essen- 
tial character  of  animal  iife.  In  man  this 
consists  of  a long  canal  extending  from  the 
mouth  to  the  anus,  into  which  open  the 
excretory  ducts  of  various  glands,  situated 
in  the  vicinity,  that  secrete  liquors,  necessary 
to  alter,  liquefy,  and  animalize  alimentary 
matter. 

It  would  be  useless  to  recapitulate  th© 
hypotheses  formed  to  explain  digestion  ; 
they  may  be  reduced  to  coction , fermenta- 
tion, trituration , 'putrefaction , and  macera- 
tion of  the  food  received  into  the  cavity  of 
the  stomach.  Physiologists  are  generally 
agreed,  at  present,  in  considering  digestion 
in  the  stomach  as  a solution  of  the  aliment 
by  the  gastric  juice.  This  liquid,  copiously 
poured  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  sto- 
mach, when  this  viscus  is  irritated  by  the 
presence  of  food,  is  the  production  of  ar- 
terial exhalation  ; it  is  neither  an  acid  nor 
alkali,  and  seems  to  be  of  a nature  nearly 
analogous  to  saliva  ; the  gastric  juice  pro- 
ducing great  properties  of  solutions,  pene- 
trates into  the  alimentary  matter  on  all 
sides,  separates  and  divides  its  particles, 
combines  with  it,  changes  its  composition, 
and  impresses  qualities  very  different  from 
those  it  possessed  before  this  mixture.  In 
fact,  if  a mouthful  of  wine  or  food  be  re- 
turned from  the  stomach  some  minutes 
after  it  has  been  received,  the  odour,  taste, 
and  all  the  qualities,  both  physical  and 
chemical,  of  these  substances,  are  so  altered, 
that  we  can  with  difficulty  distinguish  them  ; 
and  vinous  liquors,  more  or  less  acid,  are 
no  longer  susceptible  of  spirituous  fermen- 
tation. The  energy  of  the  power  of  the 
gastric  juice,  perhaps  exaggerated  by  some 
physiologists,  is  sufficient  to  reduce  to  a 
soft  mass  the  hardest  bones,  on  which  cer- 
tain animals  subsist:  it  is  very  probable 
that  its  chemical  composition  is  different 
and  variable,  and  that  it  is  acid,  alkaline, 
or  saponaceous,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  aliment.  Although  gastric  juice  is  the 
most  powerful  agent  of  digestion  in  the 
stomach,  its  dissolvent  power  has  need  of 
assistance  from  the  action  of  several  se- 
condary causes,  as  heat,  which  seems  to 
augment  and  concentrate  itself  in  the  epi- 
gastric region.  So  long  as  the  exertion  of 
the  stomach  continues,  there  is  a sort  of 
intestine  fermentation,  which  should  not 
be,  in  the  full  sense,  compared  to  the  mo- 
tion by  which  fermentative  and  putre- 
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scent  substances  are  decomposed ; there  is 
also  a moderate  and  peristaltic  motion  of 
the  muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach  which 
press  the  aliment  on  all  sides,  and  perform 
a slight  trituration,  while  the  gastric  mois- 
ture softens  and  macerates  the  food  before 
it  is  dissolved ; it  may  then  be  affirmed 
that  the  process  of  digestion  is  at  the  same 
time  chemical,  vital,  and  mechanical : the 
authors,  therefore,  of  various  theories  to 
explain  this  function,  have  erred  by  attri- 
buting to  one  cause  only,  as  heat,  fermen- 
tation, putrefaction,  trituration,  macera- 
tion, and  the  gastric  juice,  that  which  is 
the  aggregate  result  of  all  those  causes 
united. 

The  aliment  remains  a greater  or  less 
time  in  the  stomach,  agreeably  to  the  faci- 
lity or  difficulty  of  the  necessary  changes 
taking  place.  Gosse,  of  Geneva,  has  prov- 
ed on  himself,  that  the  animal  and  vege- 
table fibre,  the  white  of  an  egg  boiled, 
white  and  tendinous  parts,  paste  kneaded 
with  butter,  sebaceous  substances,  and 
those  things  which  are  not  fermented,  or 
very  little  fermentative,  make  greater  re- 
sistance to  the  gastric  juice,  than  the  gela- 
tinous parts  of  vegetables  and  animals, 
fermented  bread,  &e.  that  the  latter  class 
«f  substances  require  only  an  hour  for  their 
complete  dissolution,  while  the  digestion  of 
the  former  was  not  completed  at  the  end 
«f  several  hours. 

During  the  time  of  digestion,  both  orifices 
of  the  stomach  are  closed ; no  gas,  disen- 
gaged from  the  aliment,  ascends  through 
the  cesophagus,  unless  in  cases  of  bad  di- 
gestion : slight  chills  are  felt;  the  pulse 
becomes  quicker  and  stronger,  and  the 
powers  of  life  seem  diminished  in  some 
organs,  to  be  carried  to  the  seat  of  the 
digestive  process.  The  parieties  of  the 
stomach  soon  begin  to  act : their  circular 
fibres  contract  in  different  parts  of  its  ex- 
tent ; these  peristaltic  oscillations,  at  first 
vague  and  uncertain,  become  more  regular, 
and  are  directed  from  above  downwards, 
from  left  to  right,  that  is,  from  the  cardia 
towards  the  pylorus  ; its  longitudinal  fibres 
also  contract,  and  thus  approximate  both 
terminations.  In  these  different  motions 
the  stomach  becomes  parallel  with  the  py- 
lorus, and  the  angle  formed  by  the  duo- 
denum is  almost  totally  obliterated,  which 
renders  the  passage  of  food  easier.  It  has 
been  remarked,  that  digestion  proceeds 
better  during  sleep,  when  we  lie  on  the 
right  side  then  on  the  left,  and  this  differ- 
ence has  been  attributed  to  the  compres- 
sion made  by  the  liver  on  the  stomach.  It 
should  rather  be  considered,  that  on  the 
right  side,  the  passage  of  food  is  accelerated 
by  its  own  gravity,  the  situation  of  the 
stomach  is  naturally  oblique,  from  left  to 
right,  and  becomes  more  so  in  consequence 
of  changes  induced  by  food. 


The  aperture  of  the  pylorus  is  furnished 
with  a muscular  ring,  covered  by  a dupli- 
catirre  of  mucous  membrane  ; this  kind  of 
sphincter  keeps  it  closed  during  the  time 
of  digestion  in  the  stomach,  and  does  not 
give  passage  to  the  aliment  until  it  has 
undergone  a very  material  alteration.  The 
pylorus,  possessing  a peculiar  and  extreme- 
ly delicate  sensibility,  may  be  considered 
as  a sort  of  vigilant  centinel,  that  prevents 
any  thing  from  passing  that  has  not  suffered! 
proper  changes.  Many  authors  quoted  by 
Haller,  have  been  well  aware  that  the  food 
did  not  pass  from  the  stomach  successively 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  was  received,  but 
agreeably  to  its  greater  or  less  facility  of 
digestion. 

It  would  appear  that  there  is  a real  se- 
lection of  food  in  the  stomach,  for  those 
aliments  that  admit  of  an  easy  digestion 
are  directed  towards  the  pylorus,  which 
gives  passage  to  them  ; while,  on  the  con- 
trary, such  as  are  not  sufficiently  digested 
are  not  permitted  to  pass,  but  kept  back  in 
the  stomach:  This  delicate  feeling,  which 
we  attribute  to  the  pylorus,  this  exquisite 
sense,  by  which  it  exerts  a kind  of  choice 
on  the  food  that  passes  through,  may  be 
perhaps  objected  to;  pieces  of  money, 
however,  or  other  extraneous  indigestible 
bodies,  remain  a longer  or  shorter  time  m 
the  stomach  before  they  go  into  the  in- 
testines, and  present  themselves  several  dif- 
ferent times  at  the  orifice  of  the  pylorus, 
and  do  not  get  through  till  after  it  has  been 
accustomed  to  their  contact.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  gastric  system  as  with  a secreting 
gland ; and  in  the  same  manner  the  com- 
mencement of  excretory  ducts,  possessed  of 
a sort  of  elective -'sensibility,  do  not  receive 
the  secreted  liquor  before  it  has  undergone 
necessary  preparations  in  the  glandular  pa- 
renchyma; so  the  pylorus,  which  maybe 
considered  the  excretory  duct  of  the  sto- 
mach, does  not  admit  the  food  nor  suffer  it 
to  pass  into  the  intestines,  until  it  has  been 
sufficiently  elaborated  by  the  action  of  this 
organ. 

In  proportion  as  the  stomach  become* 
empty,  the  spasm  of  the  skin  ceases,  a 
moderate  heat  succeeds  the  shiverings,  the 
pulse  becomes  more  evident  and  elevated, 
the  quantity  of  insensible  perspiration  in- 
creases ; digestion  then  produces  a general 
motion,  analogous  to  a feverish  paroxysm; 
and  this  digestive  fever,  described  also  by 
the  antients,  is  most  easy  to  be  observed  in 
womentof  great  sensibility.  Nothing  posi- 
tive can  be  established  on  the  duration  of 
digestion  in  the  stomach.  The  aliments  go 
out  of  the  stomach  with  more  or  less  celerity, 
in  proportion  as  they  offer  a greater  or  less 
resistance  to  those  powers  which  serve  to 
dissolve  them,  and  agreeably  to  the  energy 
and  strength  of  the  stomach  and  activity 
of  the  gastric  juice  : five  hours,  however, 
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may  be  considered  the  ordinary  time  of 
their  presence. 

The  action  of  the  parieties  of  the  sto- 
mach ceases  when  this  viscus  is  entirely 
liberated  from  the  aliments  that  were  in  its 
cavity,  but  not  before ; the  gastric  juice, 
the  secretion  of  which  is  not  augmented  by 
any  stimulus,  is  no  longer  poured  out  by  its 
arteries  ; and  the  parietes  which  come  into 
contact  witii  each  other,  are  only  lubricated 
by  the  mucous  copiously  secreted  by  its 
internal  coat. 

DIGESTIVES.  {Dig estiva,  sc.  medi- 
cament a ; from  digero,  to  dissolve.)  A 
term  applied  by  surgeons  to  those  sub- 
stances which,  when  applied  to  an  ulcer 
or  wound  promote  suppuration  : such  are 
the  ceratum  resince  flares,  unguentum  elemi , 
warm  poultices,  fomentations,  <&c. 

Digestivum  sal  sylvii.  See  Murias 
potasses. 

DIGITALIS.  (From  digitus,  a finger; 
because  its  flower  represents  a finger.)  1. 
The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
naean  system.  Class,  Didynamia.  Order, 
Angiospermia.  Fox-glove. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  com- 
mon fox-glove.  Digitalis  purpurea  of  Lin- 
naeus : — caiycidis foliolis  ovatis  acutis , corol- 
lis  obtusis , labia  superiore  integro.  The 
leaves  of  this  plant  have  a bitter  nauseous 
taste,  but  no  remarkable  smell ; they  have 
been  long  used  externally  to  ulcers  and 
serophulous  tumours  with  considerable  ad- 
vantage. When  properly  dried,  their  co- 
lour is  a lively  green.  They  ought  to  be 
collected  when  the  plant  begins  to  blos- 
som, to  be  dried  quickly  before  the  fire, 
and  preserved  unpowdered. 

Of  all  the  narcotics,  digitalis  is  that  which 
diminishes  most  powerfully  the  actions  of 
the  system  ; and  it  does  so  without  occa- 
sioning any  previous  excitement.  Even  in 
the  most  moderate  dose,  it  diminishes  the 
force  and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and,  in 
a large  dose,  reduces  it  to  a great  extent, 
as  from  70  beats  to  40  or  55  in  a minute, 
occasioning,  at  the  same  time,  vertigo,  in- 
distinct vision,  violent  and  durable  sick- 
ness, with  vomiting.  In  a still  larger  quan- 
tity, it  induces  convulsions,  coldness  of  the 
"body,  and  insensibility ; symptoms  which 
have  sometimes  terminated  fatally.  As  a 
narcotic,  fox  glove  has  been  recommended 
in  epilepsy,  insanity,  and  in  some  acute 
inflammatory  diseases.  Lately  it  has  been 
very  extensively  employed  in  phthisis,  and 
the  beneficial  effects  which  it  produces  in 
that  disease,  are  probably  owing  to  its 
narcotic  power,  by  which  it  reduces  the 
force  of  the  circulation  through  the  lungs 
and  general  system.  It  is  administered  so 
as  to  produce  this  effect.  One  grain  of  the 
powdered  leaves,  or  ten  drops  of  the  satu- 
rated  tincture,  may  be  given  night  and 
morning.  This  dose  is  increased  one  half 
every  second  day,  till  its  action  on  tire  sys- 


tem becomes  apparent.  As  soon  as  the 
pulse  begins  to  be  diminished,  the  increase 
of  dose  must  be  made  with  more  caution; 
and,  whenever  nausea  is  induced,  it  ought 
rather  to  be  reduced,  or,  if  necessary,  in- 
termitted for  a short  time.  If  the  sickness 
become  urgent,  it  is  best  relieved  by  sti- 
mulants, particularly  large  doses  of  brandy, 
with  aromatics.  The  tincture  has  been 
supposed  to  be  the  best  form  of  administer- 
ing digitalis,  when  the  remedy  is  de- 
signed to  act  as  a narcotic  ; it.  is  also  more 
manageable  in  its  dose  and  more  uniform  in 
its  strength,  than  the  dried  leaves. 

Besides  its  narcotic  effects,  digitalis  acts 
as  one  of  the  most  certain  diuretics  in  drop- 
sy, apparently  from  its  powrer  of  promoting 
absorption.  It  has  frequently  succeeded 
where  the  other  diuretics  have  failed.  Dr. 
Withering  has  an  undoubted  claim  to  this 
discovery ; and  the  numerous  cases  of 
dropsy  related  by  him,  and  other  prac- 
titioners of  established  reputation,  afford 
incontestable  evidence  of  its  diuretic  pow- 
ers, and  of  its  practicable  importance  in  the 
cure  of  those  disorders.  From  Dr.  Wi- 
thering’s extensive  experience  of  the  use  of 
the  digitalis  in  dropsies,  he  has  been  able 
to  judge  of  its  success  by  the  following 
circumstances : — “ It  seldom  succeeds  m 
men  of  great  natural  strength,  of  tense 
fibre,  of  warm  skin,  of  florid  complexion, 
or  in  those  with  a tight  and  cordy  pulse. 
If  the  belly  in  ascites  be  tense,  hard,  and 
circumscribed,  or  the  limbs  in  anasarca 
solid  and  resisting,  we  have  but  little 
hope.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  pulse  be 
feeble,  or  intermitting,  the  countenance 
pale,  the  lips  livid,  the  skin  cold,  the 
swoollen  belly  soft  and  fluctuating,  the 
anasareous  limbs  readily  pitting  under  the 
pressure  of  the  finger,  we  may  expect  the- 
diurectic  effects  to  follow  in  a kindly  man- 
ner.” Of  the  inferences  which  he  deduces, 
the  fourth  is,  “ that  if  it  (digitalis)  fails, 
there  is  but  little  chance  of  any  other  me- 
dicine succeeding.”  Although  the  digitalis 
is  cow  generally  admitted  to  be  a very 
powerful  diuretic,  yet  it  is  but  justice  to 
acknowledge  that  this  medicine  has  more 
frequently  failed  than  could  have  been  rea- 
sonably expected  from  a comparison  of 
the  facts  stated  by  Dr.  Withering.  The 
dose  of  the  dried  leaves  in  powder,  is  from 
one  to  three  grains  twice  a day.  But  if  a 
liquid  medicine  be  preferred,  a drachm  of 
the  dried  leaves  is  to  be  infused  for  four 
hours,  in  half  a pint  of  boiling  water,  add- 
ing to  the  strained  liquor  an  ounce  of  any 
spirituous  wrater.  One  ounce  of  this  infusion, 
given  twice  a day,  is  a medium  dose.  It 
is  to  be  continued  in  these  doses  till  it  ei- 
ther acts  upon  the  kidneys,  the  stomach, 
the  pulse,  (which,  as  has  been  said,  it  has 
a remarkable  power  of  lowering,)  or  the 
bowels. 

The  administration  of  this  remedy  re- 
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quires  to  be  conducted  with  much  caution. 
Its  effects  do  not  immediately  appear ; 
and  when  the  doses  are  too  frequent,  or 
too  quickly  augmented,  its  action  is  con- 
centrated so  as  to  produce  frequently  the 
most  violent  symptoms.  The  general  rules 
are,  to  begin  with  a small  dose,  to  increase 
it  gradually,  till  the  action  is  apparent  on 
the  kidneys,  stomach,  intestines,  or  vascu- 
la  system  ; and  immediately  suspending  its 
exhibition,  when  its  effects  on  any  of  these 
parts  take  place. 

The  symptoms  arising  from  too  large  a 
dose  of  digitalis  are,  extreme  sickness,  ver- 
tigo, indistinct  vision,  incessant  vomiting, 
and  a great  reduction  of  the  force  of  the 
circulation,  terminating  sometimes  in  syn- 
cope, or  convulsions.  They  are  relieved  by 
frequent  and  small  d^ses  of  opium,  brandy, 
aromatics,  and  strong  bitters,  and  by  a 
blister  applied  to  the  region  of  the  stomach. 

Di  gitium.  (From  digitus , a finger.) 

A contraction  of  the  finger-joint.  A paro- 
nychia, or  whitlow,  or  other  sore  upon 
the  finger. 

DIGITUS.  (From  digcro , to'  direct.) 
A finger. 

Digitus  manus.  A finger.  The  fin- 
gers and  thumb  ill  each  hand  consist  of 
fourteen  bones,  there  being  three  to  each 
finger  ; they  are  a little  convex  and  round 
towards  the  back  of  the  hand,  but  hollow 
and  plain  towards  the  palm,  except  the 
last,  where  the  nails  are.  The  order  of 
their  dispositions  is  called  first,  second, 
and  third  phalanx . The  first  is  longer  than 
the  second,  and  the  second  longer  than  the 
third.  What  has  been  said  of  the  fingers, 
applies  to  the  toes  also. 

Digitus  pedis.  A toe.  See  Digitus 
manus. 

Diglossum.  (From  &?,  double,  and 
y\eoa-<ra,  a tongue  ; so  called  because  above 
its  leaf  there  grows  a lesser  leaf,  like  two 
tongues.)  The  laurus  alexandrina.  Galen 
speaks  of  a man  born  with  two  tongues. 

Dignotio.  (From  dignoseo , to  distin- 
guish.) See  Diagnosis. 

Dih^ematon.  (From  &*,  and 
blood.)  An  antidote  in  which  is  the  blood 
of  many  animals. 

Dihalon.  (From  ha,  and  a\g,  salt.) 
A plaster  prepared  with  salt  and  nitre, 
adapted  to  foul  ulcers. 

Diipetes.  (From  zsu?,  Heaven, 
and  ksiifla),  to  fall:  i.  e.  falling  as  rain.)  An 
epithet  applied  by  Hippocrates  to  semen, 
when  it  is  discharged  like  a sudden  shower 
of  rain. 

Dilatatio.  (From  dilato , to  enlarge.) 
Dilatation,  or  enlargement.  Diastole. 

DILATOR.  (From  dilato , to  enlarge.) 
The  name  of  some  muscles  whose  office  is 
to  open  and  enlarge  parts. 

Dilator es  alarum  nasi.  See  Leva- 
tor. 

Pilatorium.  (From  dilato,  to  enlarge.) 


A surgical  instrument  for  enlarging  any 
part.  A speculum  01  is. 

Dill.  See  Anetlium. 

DILUENTS.  ( Diluentia , sc.  medico. - 
menta  ; from  diluo , to  wash  away.)  Those 
substances  which  increase  the  proportion 
of  fluid  in  the  blood.  It  is  evident  that 
this  must  be  done  by  watery  liquors.  Wa- 
le-' is  indeed,  properly  speaking,  the  only 
diluent.  Various  additions  are  made  to  it, 
to  render  it  pleasant,  and  frequently  to 
give  it  a slightly  demulcent  quality.  But 
these  are  not  sufficiently  important  to  re- 
quire to  be  noticed,  or  to  be  classed  as 
medicines. 

' Diluents  are  merely  secondary  remedies. 
They  are  given  in  acute  inflammatory  dis- 
eases, to  lessen  the  stimulant  quality  of  the 
blood.  They  are  used  to  promote  the  ac- 
tion of  diuretics  in  dropsy,  and  to  favour 
the  operation  of  sweating. 

Dinica.  (From  hvog,  giddiness.)  Me- 
dicines which  relieve  a giddiness. 

Dinos.  (From  hm w,  to  turn  round.) 
A vertigo,  or  giddiness. 

Diocres.  The  name  of  a lozenge. 

Diodos.  (From  ha,  and  ohg,  the  way 
through.)  Evacuation  by  stool. 

Di^enanthes.  (From  S \a,  and  avavQig, 
the  flower  of  the  vine.)  A remedy  said  to 
be  good  for  cholera  morbus,  in  which  was 
the  flower  of  the  vine-tree. 

Diogmus.  (From  ft®*®,  to  persecute.) 
A distressing  palpitation  of  the  heart. 

Dionysiscus.  (From  Aiovucro ;,  Bacchus, 
was  of  old  represented  as  having  horns.) 
Certain  bony  excrescences,  near  the 
temples,  were  called  dionysisci. 

Dionysonymphas.  (From  A lowc-og, 
Bacchus,  and  vvfa^a,  a nymph.)  A herb 
which,  if  bruised,  smells  of  wine,  and  yet 
resists  drunkenness. 

Djoporum.  (From  S ha,  and  au- 

tumnal fruits.)  A medicine  composed  of 
ripe  fruits  for  quincy. 

Dioptra.  (From  hoi rio/aai,  to  see 
through.)  Dioptron.  Speculum  ani  oris, 
or  uteri.  Also  the  lapis  specularis. 

Dioptrica.  (From  hoirlofaai,  to  see 
through.)  Dioptrics,  or  doctrine  of  the 
refraction  of  light. 

Dioptrismus.  (From  hofi\oy.ai,  to  see 
through.)  Dilatation  of  any  natural  passage. 

DiorobUxM.  (From  ha,  and  o§o£o?,  a 
vetch.)  A medicine,  in  the  composition 
of  which  there  are  vetches. 

Diorrhosis.  (From  ha,  and  o^og,  the 
serum.)  Dim'osis.  A dissolved  state  of 
the  blood.  A conversion  of  the  humours 
into  serum  and  water. 

Diortiirosis.  (From  hopQgou,  to  di- 
rect.) The  reduction  of  a fracture. 

DIOSCOREA.  (Named  in  honour  of 
Dioscorides.)  The  name  of  a genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  sytem.  Class,  Dice- 
cia.  Order,  Hexandriu. 

Dioscorea  alata.  See  Yam. 
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Dioscorea  bulbifera.  See  Yam . 

Bioscorea  sativa.  See  Yam . 

Dioscuri.  ( i . e.  a tog,  Kypu,  the  sous 
of  Jupiter,  or  Castor  and  Pollux.)  The 
parotids  were  so  named  from  their  twin- 
like  equality  in  shape  and  position. 

Diospyros  lotus.  See  Indian  date 
plum. 

Dioxel.eum.  (From  ha  o%vg,  acid,  and 
oil.)  A medicine  composed  of  oil 
and  vinegar. 

Dioxos.  (From  Sla,  and  o£o?,  acid.)  A 
eollyrium  composed  chiefly  of  vinegar. 

Diplisiasmcs.  (From  S'tTrXoco,  to  dou» 
ble.)  The  re-exacerbation  of  a disease. 

DIPLOE.  (From  fow\oa>,  to  double.) 
Meditulluim.  The  spongy  substance  be- 
tween the  two  tables  of  the  skull. 

DIPLOPIA.  (From  <hWhoog,  double, 
and  07 TTOfXiti,  to  see.)  Visas  duplicatus.  A 
disease  of  the  eye,  in  which  the  person  sees 
an  object  double  or  triple.  Dr.  Cullen 
makes  it  a variety  of  the  Second  species  of 
jiseudoblepsis,  which  he  calls  mutans,  in 
which  objects  appear  changed  from  what 
they  really  are  : and  the  disease  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  variety  of  the  remote  cause. 

Dipnous.  (From  hg,  twice,  and  n rna, 
to  breathe.)  An  epithet  for  wounds  which 
are  perforated  quite  through,  and  admit 
the  air  at  both  ends. 

DIPS  AC  US.  (From  thirst;  so 
called  from  the  concave  situation  of  its 
leaves,  which  hold  water,  by  which  the 
thirst  of  tl>e  traveller  may  be  relieved.) 
Diapsacum . 

2.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linn  a?  an  system.  Class,  Syngenesia.  Or- 
der, Polygamia.  The  teasel. 

g.  A diabetes,  from  the  continual  thirst 
attending  it. 

Dipire-num.  (From  hg,  twice,  and 
srogjav,  a berry.)  A berry,  or  kernel : a 
probe  with  two  buttons. 

Dipyrites.  (From  Sis,  twice,  and  mg, 
foe.)  Dipyros.  An  epithet  given  by  Hip- 
pocrates to  bread  twice  baked,  and  which 
be  recommended  in  dropsies. 

DIRECTOR.  (From  dirigo,  to  direct.) 
A hollow  instrument  for  guiding  an  incisor- 
knife  ; also  the  name  of  a muscle  which 
lifts  up  the  penis. 

Dir ector es  penis.  (From  dirige,  to 
direct.)  The  same  aserectores  penis. 

Diring  a.  A name,  in  the  isle  of  Java, 
for  the  calamus  aromaticus. 

D-iscessus.  (From  discedo,  to  depart.) 
The  separation  of  any  two  bodies,  before 
united  by  chemical  operation. 

Disciform  is.  (From  discus , a quoit, 
an & forma,  likeness.)  Resembling  a disk, 
or  quoit,  in  shape.  It  is  applied  to  the 
knee-pan. 

Discoides.  (From  S'jpcof,  a qnoit.)  Re- 
sembling a disk,  or  quoit,  in  shape.  It  is 
applied  to  the  chryslallinelmmourofthe  eye. 

Discrimen.  A small  roller.  A term 
applied  to  the  diaphragm. 


DISCUTIENTS.  (Discuiicntia,  sc.  me* 
dieamenta  ; from  discut  io, to  make  in  pieces.) 
Discusoria.  Diachytica.  A term  in  sur- 
gery applied  to  those  substances  which 
possess  a power  of  repelling  or  resolving 
tumours. 

DISEASE.  Morbus.  Any  alteration 
from  a perfect  state  of  health  is  a disease.  A 
disease  is  variously  termed,  when  it  per- 
vades the  whole  system,  and  does  not 
depend  on  any  other  disease ; as  an 
inflammatory  fever,  for  instance : it  is 
called  a general  disease , to  distinguish  it 
from  inflammation  of  the  eye,  or  any  other 
viscus,  which  is  a partial  or  local  one  : and 
when  it  does  not  depend  on  another  disease, 
it  is  termed  an  idiopathic  disease , which  may 
be  either  general  or  partial,  to  distinguish 
it  from  a symptomatic  affection,  which  de- 
pends upon  another  disease,  and  is  produc- 
ed by  consent  of  parts.  See  also  Endemic , 
Epidemic,  Sporadic,  &c. 

DISLOCATION.  (From  disloco,  to 
put  out  of  place.)  Luxation.  The  seces- 
sion of  a bone  of  a moveable  articulation 
from  its  natural  cavity. 

DISPENSARY.  ( Dispensarium , from 
dispendo , to  distribute.)  The  shop,  or 
place,  in  which  medicines  are  prepared. 
Also  the  name  of  an  institution,  in  which 
the  poor  at  e supplied  with  medicines  and 
advice. 

DISPENSATORY.  (Dispensatorium ; 
from  dispendo,  to  distribute.)  Antidotari- 
um.  A book  which  treats  of  the  compo- 
sition of  medicines. 

DISSECTION.  (From  disseco,  to  cut 
asunder.)  The  cutting  to  pieces  of  any 
part  of  an  animal,  or  vegetable,  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  its  structure. 

Disseptum.  (From  dissepio,  to  inclose 
round.)  The  diaphragm,  or  membrane, 
which  divides  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  from 
the  abdomen. 

Dissolventia.  (From  dissolvo,  to 
loosen.)  Medicines  which  loosen  and  dis- 
solve morbid  concretions  in  the  body. 
In  chemistry  it  means  menstrua. 

Dissolutus.  (From  dissolvo , to  loosen.) 
Loose.  An  epithet  applied  to  the  dy- 
sentery, or  morbus  dissolutus. 

Distentio.  (From  distendo,  to  stretch 
out.)  Distention,  or  dilatation.  A con- 
vulsion. 

Distichia.  See  Distichiasis. 
DISTJCHIASIS.  (From  ho-n^tt : from 
hg,  double,  and  a row.)  Districhia- 
sis.  Distichia.  A disease  of  the  eyelash, 
in  which  there  is  a double  row  of  hairs,  the 
one  row  growing  outwards,  the  other  in- 
wards towards  the  eye. 

DISTILLATION.  (From  distiUo,  to 
drop  little  by  little.)  Alsacta.  Catastag- 
mos.  A chemical  process,  very  similar  to 
evaporation,  instituted  to  separate  the  vo- 
latile from  Ihe  fixed  principles  by  means  of 
beat.  Distillatory  vessels  are  either  elem- 
bies  or  retorts;  the  former  consist  of  an 
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inferior  vessel,  called  a cucurbit,  designed 
to  contain  the  mattdr  to  be  examined,  and 
having  an  upper  part  fixed  to  it,  called  the 
capital,  or  head.  In  this  last,  the  vapours 
are  condensed  by  the  contact  of  the  sur- 
rounding air,  or,  in  other  cases,  by  the 
assistance  of  cold  water  surrounding  the 
head,  and  contained  in  a vessel  called  the 
refrigeratory.  From  the  lower  part  of  the 
capital  proceeds  a tube,  ^called  the  nose, 
beak,  or  spout,  through  which  the  vapours, 
after  condensation,  are,  by  a proper  figure 
of  the  capital,  made  to  flow  into  a vessel 
called  the  receiver,  which  is  usually  sphe- 
rical. These  receivers  have  different  names, 
according  to  their  figure,  being  called 
mattrasses,  balloons,  &c.  Retorts  are  a 
kind  of  bottle  of  glass,  pottery,  or  metal, 
the  bottom  being  spherical,  and  the  upper 
part  gradually  diminishing  into  a neck, 
which  is  turned  on  one  side. 

DISTORTION.  (From  distorqueo , to 
wrest  aside.)  Distortio.  A term  applied 
to  the  eyes,  when  a person  seems  to  turn 
them  from  the  object  he  would  look  at,  and 
is  then  called  squinting,  or  strabismus.  It 
also  signifies  the  bending  of  a bone  pre- 
ternaturally  to  one  side ; as  distortion  of 
the  spine,  or  vertebras. 

Distgrtor.  (From  distorqueo , to 
wrest  aside.)  A muscle,  whose  office  is  to 
draw  the  mouth  awry. 

Distortor  oris.  (From  distorqueo , 
to  wrest  aside.)  The  zygomaticus  mi- 
nor. 

Districhiasis.  See  Distichiasis. 

Distrix.  (From  <hc,  double,  and 
the  hair.)  A disease  of  the  hair,  when  it 
splits  and  divides  at  the  end. 

Dittander.  See  Nasturtium  hortense. 

Dittany,  bastard.  See  Dictamnus  al- 
ius. 

Dittany  of  Crete.  See  Dictamnus  creti- 
eus. 

Dittany , white.  See  Dictamnus  ulbus. 

DIURESIS.  (From  o <a,  through,  and 
fw,  to  flow.)  An  increased  secretion  of 
urine.  It  is  also  applied  to  a diabetes. 

DIURETICS.-  ( Diuretica , sc.  medica- 
mentu,  ha^nv.a,:  from  a discharge 

of  urine.)  Those  medicines  or  substances 
are  so  called  which,  when  taken  internally, 
augment  the  flow  of  urine  from  the  kidneys. 
It  is  obvious  that  such  an  effect  will  be 
produced  by  any  substance  capable  of 
stimulating  the  secreting  vessels  of  the  kid- 
neys. All  the  saline  diuretics  seem  to  act 
in  this  manner.  They  are  received  into 
the  circulation  ; and,  passing  off  with  the 
urine,  stimulate  the  vessels,  and  increase 
the  quantity  secreted. 

There  are  other  diuretics,  the  effect  of 
which  appears  not  to  arise  from  direct  ap- 
plication, but  from  an  action  excited  in 
the  stomach,  and  propagated  by  nervous 
communication  to  the  secreting  urinary 
vessels.  The  diuretic  operation  of  squill, 
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and  several  other  vegetables,  appears  to  be 
of  this  kind. 

There  is  still,  perhaps,  another  mode 
in  which  certain  substances  produce  a diu- 
retic effect ; that  is,  by  promoting  absorp- 
tion. When  a large  quantity  of  watery 
fluid  is  introduced  into  the  circulating 
mass,  it  stimulates  the  secreting  vessels  of 
the  kidneys,  and  is  carried  off  by  urine. 
If,  therefore,  absorption  be  promoted, 
and  if  a portion  of  serous  fluid,  perhaps 
previously  effused,  be  taken  up,  the  quan- 
tity of  fluid  secreted  by  the  kidneys  will  be 
increased.  In  this  way  digitalis  seems  to 
act:  its  diuretic  effect,  it  has  been  said,  is 
greater  when  exhibited  in  dropsy  than  it  is 
in  health. 

On  the  same  principle,  (the  effect  arising 
from  stimulating  the  absorbent  system,) 
may  probably  be  explained  the  utility  of 
mercury  in  promoting  the  action  of  several 
diuretics. 

The  action  of  these  remedies  is  pro- 
moted by  drinking  freely  of  mild  diulents. 
It  is  also  influenced  by  the  state  of  the 
surface  of  the  body.  If  external  heat  be 
applied,  diuresis  is  frequently  prevented, 
and  diaphoresis  produced.  Hence  the  doses 
of  them  should  be  given  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  and  the  patient,  if  possible. 
kept  out  of  bed. 

The  direct  effects  of  diuretic",  are  suffi- 
ciently evident.  They  discharge  the  wa- 
tery part  of  the  blood  ; and,  by  that  dis- 
charge, they  indirectly  promote  absorption 
over  the  whole  system. 

Dropsy  is  the  disease  in  which  they  are 
principally  employed  ; and  when  they  can 
be  brought  to  act,  the  disease  is  removed 
with  less  injury  to  the  patient  than  it  can 
be  by  exciting  any  other  evacuation.  Their 
success  is  very  precarious,  the  most  power- 
ful often  failing ; and,  as  the  disease  is  so 
frequently  connected  with  organic  affection, 
even  the  removal  of  the  effused  fluid,  when 
it  takes  place,  only  palliates  without  effect- 
ing a cure. 

Diuretics  have  been  likewise  occasional- 
ly used  in  calculous  affections,  in  gonor- 
rhoea, and  with  a view  of  diminishing  ple- 
thora, or  checking  profuse  perspiration. 

Murray,  in  his  Elements  of  Materia  Me- 
dica,  classes  the  super-tartrite  of  potash,  or 
cream  of  tartar,  and  nitrate  of  potash,  or 
nitre,  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  or  crude 
salammoniac,  potash,  and  the  acetate  of 
potash,  or  kali  acetatum,  among  the  saline 
diuretics  ; and  selects  the  following  from 
the  vegetable  kingdom  : — scilla  maritima, 
digitalis  purpurea,  nicotiana  tabaeum,  so- 
lanum  dulcamara,  lactuca  virosa,  colchi- 
cum  autunmale,  gratiola  officinalis,  spar- 
tium  scoparium,  jmiiperus  .communis,  co- 
paifera  officinalis,  pinus  balsamea,  and 
pinus  larix  ; and  the  lytta  vesicatoria  from 
the  animal  kingdom. 

In  speaking  of  particular  diuretics,  Dr, 
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^jjtlen  says,  the  diuretic  vegetables  men- 
tioned by  writers  are  of  very  little  power, 
and  are  employed  with  very  little  success. 
Of  the  umbellatae,  the  medicinal  power  re- 
sides especially  in  their  seeds ; but  he  ne- 
ver found  any  of  them  very  efficacious. 
The  semen  dauci  sylvestris  has  been  com- 
mended as  a diuretic  ; but  its  powers  as 
such  are  not  very  remarkable.  In  like 
manner  some  of  the  plantce  stellatce  have 
been  commended  as  diuretics;  but  none 
of  them  deserve  our  notice,  except  the  ru- 
bia  tinctorum , the  root  of  which  passes 
so  much  by  the  kidneys  as  to  give  its  colour 
to  the  urine.  Hence  it  may  fairly  be  sup- 
posed. to  stimulate  the  secretaries;  but 
Dr.  Cullen  found  its  diuretic  powers  did 
not  always  appear,  and  never  to  any  con- 
siderable degree  ; and  as,  in  brute  animals, 
it  has  always  appeared  hurtful  to  the  sys- 
tem, he  does  not  think  it  fit  to  be  employed 
to  any  extent  in  human  diseases.  The  bar- 
dana,  lithospermum,  ononis,  asparagus, 
enula  campana,  are  all  substances  which 
seem  to  pstos,  in  some  measure,  by  the 
kidneys ; b$t  their  diuretic  powers  are 
hardly  worthnotice. 

The  principal  articles  included  by  Dr. 
Cullen,  in  his  catalogue  of  diuretics,  are 
dulcamara,  digitalis,  scilla  ; some  of  the 
alliaciae  and  siliquosae  ; the  balsams  and  re- 
sins ; cautharides,  and  the  diuretic  salts. 

Divaporatio.  Evaporation. 

Divarication,  The  crossing  of  any 
two  things;  thus  when  the  muscular  or 
tendinous  fibres  intersect  each  other  at  the 
different  angles,  they  are  said  to  divaricate. 

Diver sorium.  (From  diversor , to  re- 
sort to.)  The  receptaculum  chyli. 

DIVERTICULUM.  A mal-formation 
or  diseased  appearance  of  a part,  in 
which  a portion  goes  out  of  the  regular 
course ; and  thereby  forms  a diverticu- 
lum, or  deviation  from  the  usual  Course. 
It  is  generally  applied  to  the  alimentary 
canal. 

Diverticulum  nuckii.  The  opening 
through  which  the  round  ligaments  of  the 
uterus  pass.  Nuck  asserted  that  it  re- 
mained open  a long  time  after  birth  ; to 
these  openings  he  gave  the  name  of  diverti- 
cula. 

Divinus.  A pompous  epithet  of  many 
compositions,  from  their  supposed  excel- 
lence. 

Divulsio.  (From  divello,  to  pull  asun- 
der.) Urine,  with  a ragged  and  uneven 
sediment. 

Docimastic  art.  Ars  docimastica. 
The  art  of  examining  fossils,  in  order  to 
discover  what  metals,  &c.  they  contain. 

Dock-cresses.  See  Lampsana. 

Dock,  sour.  See  Acetosa. 

Dock,  water.  See  Hydro! apat hum. 

Dodder  of  thyme.  See  Epitliymum. 

Dodecadactylus.  (From  Sofonct, 
twelve,  and  fraalvXo;,  a finger;  so  named 
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because  its  length  is  about  the  breadth  of 
twelve  fingers.)  The  duodenum,  an  in- 
testine so  called.  It  must  be  observed, 
that  at  the  time  this  name  was  given,  ana- 
tomy consisted  in  the  dissection  of  brute*; 
and  the  length  was  therefore  probably  ad- 
judged from  the  gut  of  some  animal,  and  not 
of  man. 

Dodecapharmacum.  (From  We**, 
twelve,  and  ^a^axov,  a medicine.)  An 
ointment  consisting  of  twelve  ingredients, 
for  which  reason  it  was  called  the  ointment 
of  the  twelve  apostles. 

Dodecatiieon.  (From  tofaxa,  twelve, 
and  lifa/xi,  to  put.)  An  antidote  consisting 
of  twelve  simples. 

Dog-rose.  See  Cynosbatus. 

Dog’s  bane,  Syrian.  This  plant, 
Asclepias  Syriaca  of  Linnaeus,  is  particu- 
larly poisonous  to  dogs,  and  also  to  the 
human  species.  Boiling  appears  to  de- 
stroy the  poison  in  the  young  shoots^  which 
are  then  said  to  be  esculent,  and  flavoured 
like  asparagus. 

Dog's-grass.  See  Gramen  caninum. 

Dog’s  mercury.  See  Cynocrambe. 

Dog-stones.  See  Satyrion. 

DOGMA.  (From  Saxea,  to  be  of  opinion.) 
An  opinion  founded  on  reason  and  experi- 
ence. 

DOLICHOS.  (From  long;  so 

called  from  its  long  shape.)  l.  The  name 
of  a genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Diadefphia.  Order,  Decandria. 

St.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  cowr- 
hage.  Doliclios  pruriens  of  Linnaeus ; — 
volubilis,  leguminibus  racemosis,  valvulis  stib- 
carinatis  hirtis , pedunculis  terms.  The 
pods  of  this  plant  are  covered  with  sharp 
hail's,  which  are  the  parts  employed  me- 
dicinally in  form  of  electuary,  as  anthel- 
mintics. The  manner  in  which  these  hairy 
spiculae  act,  seems  to  be  purely  mechani- 
cal : for  neither  the  tincture,  nor  the  de- 
coction possess  the  least  anthelmintic 
power. 

Dolichos  soja.  The  plant  which  af- 
fords the  soy.  It'  is  much  cultivated  in 
Japan,  where  it  is  called  duidsu : and  where 
the  pods  supply  their  kitchens  for  various 
purposes ; but  the  two  principal  are,  with 
a sort  of  batter,  termed  miso,  and  a pickle 
called  sooju. 

Dolichos  pruriens.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  cowhage.  See  Dolichos. 

Dolor  faciei.  See  Tic  Doloureux. 

Doloureux  tic.  See  Tic  doloureux. 

Doronicum.  (From  dorongi,  Arab.) 
Leopard’s  bane.  See  Arnica. 

Doronicum  germanicum.  See  Ar- 
nica. 

Doronicum  pardalianches.  The 
systematic  name  of  the  Roman  leopard’s 
bane.  See  Doronicum  romanum. 

Doronicum  romanum.  Roman  leo- 
pard’s bane.  Doronicum  pardilianches  ; fo- 
liis  cordatis,  obtusis,  denticulatis  ; radical 
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$us  petiolatis;  caulinis  ample xicmilibus,  of 
Linnaeus.  The  root  of  this  plant,  if  given 
in  a full  dose,  possesses  poisonous  proper- 
ties; but  instances  are  related  of  its  effica- 
cy in  epileptical  afsd  other  nervous  diseases. 

DORSAL.  Belonging  to  the  back. 

Dorsales  nervi.  The  nerves  which 
pass  out  from  the  vertebra  of  the  back. 

Dorsi  spinalis.  See  Spinalis  dorsi. 

DORSTENIA.  (Named  in  honour  of 
Dr.  Dorsten.)  A name  of  the  contrayerva. 

Dorstenia  Drakena.  The  systema- 
tic name  for  the  contrayerva. 

Dorstenia  Houstonii.  See  Contra- 
yerva. 

Dothien.  A name  for  furunculus. 

Doveri  pulvis.  See  Pulvis  ipecacu- 
anha compositus. 

Dove’s  foot.  The  geranium  columbinum. 

DR  A BA.  (From  & aecrai,  to  seize  ; so 
called  from  its  sudden  effect  upon  the  nose 
of  those  who  eat  it.) 

1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Tetrad ijnamia. 
Order,  Siliculosa. 

2.  A name  of  the  lepiduim,  or  .Arabian 
mustard,  and  Turkey  cresses. 

Draco  sylvestrts.  See  Ptarmicd. 

BRACOCEPHALUM.  (From 
a dragon,  and  a head.)  The  name 

of  a genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnamn  sys- 
tem. Class,  Didynamia.  Order,  Gynos- 
permia. 

Dracocephalum  canariense.  The 
systematic  name  of  the  balm  of  Gilead. 
See  Maldavica . 

Draconis  sanguis.  See  Sanguis  dra- 
eonis. 

Dracontiusi.  (From  5 a dra- 
gon ; so  called  because  its  roots  resemble 
ja  dragon’s  tail.)  Dracunculns  polyphyilus. 
Colubrina  dracontia.  Erva  de  Sancta  Ma- 
ria. Gigarus  serpentaria.  Arum  polyphyl- 
lum.  Dragon’s  wort.  Many-leaved  arum. 
This  plant  is  the  Arum  dracunculns  of  Lin- 
neeiis.  Its  roots  and  leaves  are  extremely 
acrimonious,  more  so  than  the  arum  macu- 
latum,  with  which  it  agrees  in  medicinal 
virtues. 

DRACUNCULUS.  (From  tyaxw,.  a 
serpent.)  The  Guinea  worm  ; called  also 
vermiculus  capillaris.  These  animalcules 
are  common  in  both  Indies,  in  most  parts 
of  Africa,  occasionally  at  Genoa,  and  other 
hot  countries.  These  worms  resemble  the 
common  worm,  but  are  much  larger; 
commonly  found  in  the  legs,  but  sometimes 
in  the  muscular  part  of  the  arms.  They 
principally  affect  children,  and  their  gene- 
ration is  not  unlike  that  of  the  broad 
worms  of  the  belly;  hence  their  name 
tape-worm.  While  they  move  under  the 
skin,  they  create  no  trouble  ; but,  in  length 
of  time,  the  place  near  the  dracunculns 
suppurates,  and  the  animal  puts  forth  its 
head.  If  it  be  drawn,  it  excites  conside- 
rable uneasiness,  especially  if  drawn  so 
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forcibly  as  to  break  it ; for  the  part  left 
within  creates  intolerable  pain.  These 
worms  are  of  different  lengths.  In  the 
Ediu.  Med.  Essays,  mention  is  made  of 
one  that  was  three  yards  and  a half  in 
length. 

Dragacantha.  See  Tragacantha. 
Dragant  gum.  See  Tragacantha. 
Dragon’s  blood.  See  Sanguis  draconis . 
Dragon’s  wort.  See  Dracontium. 
Drakena.  See  Contrayerva. 

DRASTIC  A.  ( Drastica , sc.  medicamen - 
ta,  fyao-TiKog,  active,  brisk ; from  fya®,  to 
effect.)  A.  term  generally  applied  to  those 
medicines  which  are  very  violent  in  their 
action  ; thus,  drastic  purges,  emetics,  &c. 

Dresdensis  pulvis.  An  oleo  saccha- 
rum,  containing  the  oil  of  cinnamon. 

Droma.  The  name  of  a plaster  de- 
scribed by  Myrepsus. 

Duopacismus*.  (From  to  re- 

move.) Dropax.  A stimulant  plaster  of 
pitch,  wax,  &c.  to  take  off  hair. 

Dropax.  See  Dropacismus. 

DROPSY.  A collection  of  a serous  fluid 
in  the  cellular  membrane ; in  the  viscera 
and  the  circumscribed  cavities  of  the 
body.  See  Ascites , Anasarca,  Hydroce- 
phalus, Hydrothorax,  Hydrocele. 

Dropsy  of  the  belly.  See  Ascites. 

Dropsy  of  the.  brain.  See  Hydrocephalus . 
Dropsy  of  the  cellular  membrane.  Se® 
Anasarca. 

Dropsy  of  the  chest.  See  Hydrothorax , 
Dropsy  of  the  ovaria.  See  Ascites. 

Dropsy  testicle.  See  Hydrocele. 
Dropwort.  See  (Enanthe , and  Filip  en* 
dula. 

Dropivort  hemlock.  See  (Enanthe. 
Dropwort , water.  See  (Enanthe. 
DROSERA.  (From  fyocrsga,  dewy; 
which  is  from  3 '^oa-og,  dew  ; drops  hanging  on 
the  leaves  like  dew. ) The  name  of  a genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnsean  system.  Class, 
Pentandria.  Order,  Hexagynia.  Sun-dew. 

Drosera  rotundifolia.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  sun-dew.  See  Ros  soils. 

Drosiobotanum.  (From  hea-og,  dew, 
and  fiolcm,  a herb ; so  called  from  its  be- 
ing covered  with  an  aromatic  dew.)  The 
herb  betony.  See  Betonica. 

Drosomeli.  (From  fyoc-og,  dew,  and 
lUEXi,  honey.)  Honey- dew.  Manna. 

Dry  helly-ach.  See  Colica  pictmum. 
DUCTILITY.  A property  by  which 
bodies  are  dilated  by  repeated  or  con- 
tinued pressure.  It  is  peculiar  to  metals. 
Ducts , biliary.  See  Biliary  ducts. 
DUCTUS  ARTERIOSUS.  A great 
inosculation  found  only  in  the  foetus,  and 
very  young  children,  betwixt  the  pulmonary 
artery  and  the  aorta.  In  adults  it  is 
closed  up. 

DUCTUS  AD  NASUM.  See  Canalis 
nasalis. 

P i ctus  AURIS  PAiATOT.s,  The  eusia- 
chian  tube*. 
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Ductus  biliaris.  See  dialed ochus 
ductus. 

DUCTUS  COMMUNIS  CHOLEDO- 
CHUS.  See  Choledochus  ductus. 

DUCTUS  HEPATICUS.  See  Hepa- 
tic duct. 

DUCTUS  LACflRYMALIS.  See  Lach- 
rymal ducts. 

DUCTUS  LACTIFERL  Ductus  pa- 
lactofci  i.  The  excretory  ducts  of  the  glan- 
dular substance  composing  the  female 
breast.  The  milk  passes  along  these  ducts 
to  the  nipple. 

DUCTUS  PANCREATICUS.  The 
pancreatic  duct.  It  is  white  and  small, 
and  arises  from  the  sharp  extremity  of  the 
pancreas,  runs  through  the  middle  of  the 
gland  towards  the  duodenum,  into  which 
it  pours  its  contents  by  an  opening  common 
to  it  and  the  ductus  communis  choledochusi. 

DUCTUS  SALIVA LESi  The  excre- 

tory ducts  of  the  salivary  glands,  which 
convey  the  saliva  into  the  mouth. 

DUCTUS  STENOMS.  The  Stenoni- 
an  duct,  which  was  so  called  after  its  dis- 
coverer Steuo.  It  arises  from  all  the  small 
excretory  ducts  of  the  parotid  gland,  and 
passes  transversely  over  the  masseter  mus- 
cle, penetrates  the  buccinator,  and  opens 
into  the  mouth. 

DUCTUS  THORACICUSi  See  Tho- 
racic duct. 

DUCTUS  VENOSUS.  When  the  vena 
cava  passes  the  liver  in  the  foetus,  it  sends 
off  the  ductus  venosus  which  communicates 
with  the  sinus  of  the  vena  portae  3 but,  in 
adults,  becomes  a flat  ligament. 

DUCTUS  WARTHONIANUS.  The 
excretory  duct  of  the  maxillary  glands  ; so 
named  after  its  discoverer. 

Dui.cacidum.  (From  dulcis,  sweet, 
and  acidus,  sour.')  An  oxymel.  A medi- 
cine composed  of  a sweet  and  sour  ingre- 
dient. 

DULCAMARA.  (From  dulcus , sweet, 
>nd  am  arks,  bitter.)  Sulanum  scandens. 
Glycypicros , sive  amaradalcis.  : Solarium  lip- 
nosum.  lT£irxyoq  of  Theophrastes.  Woody 
nightshade.  Solarium  dulcamara  of  Lin- 
naeus : — caule  inermi  frutescente  Jlexuoso, 
foliis  superioribus  hast  at  is  ^ racemis  cymosis. 
The  roots  and  stalks  of  this  nightshade, 
upon  being  chewed,  first  cause  a sensation 
of  bitterness,  which  is  soon  followed  by  a 
considerable  degree  of  sweetness ; and 
hence  the  plant  contained  the  name  of  bit- 
tersweet. The  berries  have  not  yet  been 
applied  to  medical  use  ; they  seem  to  act 
powerfully  upon  the  priinfe  via1,  exciting 
violent  vomiting  and  purging.  Thirty  of 
them  were  given  to  a dog,  which  soon  be- 
came mad,  and  died  in  the  space  of  three 
hours  ; and,  upon  opening  his  stomach,  the 
berries  w re  discovered  to  have  undergone 
no  change  by  the  powers  of  digestion  ; 
there  can,  therefore,  be  little  doubt  of  the 
•Me tenons  effects  these  betxKs ; mid9 


as  they  are  very  common  in  the  hedge*, 
and  may  be  easily  mistaken,  by  children, 
for  red  currants,  which  they  somewhat  re- 
semble, this  circumstance  is  the  more  wor- 
thy of  notice.  The  stipites,  or  younger 
branches,  are  directed  for  use  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Pharm.  and  they  may  be  employed 
either  fresh  or  dried,  making  a proportion- 
ate allowance  in  the  dose  of  the  latter  for 
some  diminution  of  its  powers  by  drying. 
In  autumn,  when  the  leaves  are  fallen,  the 
sensible  qualities  of  the  plant  are  said  to 
be  the  strongest  ; and,  on  this  account, 
it  should  be  gathered  in  autumn  rather  than 
spring.  Dulcamara  does  not  manifest 
tiiose  narcotic  qualities  which  are  com- 
mon to  many  of  the  nightshades  3 it  is, 
however,  very  generally  admitted  to  be  a 
medicine  of  considerable  efficacy.  Mur- 
ray says  it  promotes  all  the  secretions ; 
Haller  observes,  that  it  partakes  of  the 
milder  powers  of  the  nightshade  joined  to 
a resolvent  and  saponaceous  quality  ; and 
the  opinion  of  Bergius  seems  to  coincide 
witli  that  of  Murray: — “ Virtus:  pellens 
urinam,  sudorem,  menses,  lochia,  sputa; 
nmndifieans.”  The  diseases  in  which  we 
find  it  recommended  by  different  authors, 
are  extremely  various : but  Bergius  con- 
iines its  use  to  rheumatisms,  retentio  men* 
sjum>  et  lochiorum.  Dulcamara  appear* 
also,  by  the  experiments  of  Razoux  and 
others,  to  have  been  used  with  advantage 
in  some  obstinate  cutaneous  affections. 
Dr.  Cullen  says,  “ We  have  employed  only 
the  stipites,  or  slender  twigs  of  tins  shrub  ; 
but  as  we  have  collected  them,  they  come 
out  very  unequal,  some  parcels  of  them  be- 
ing very  mild  and  inert,  and  others  of  them 
considerably  acrid.  In  the  latter  stale, 
we  have  employed  a decoction  of  them  in 
the  cure  of  rheumatism,  sometimes  with 
advantage,  but  at  other  times  without  any 
effect.  Though  the  dulcamara  is  here  in- 
serted in  the  catalogue  of  diuretics,  it  has 
never  appeared  to  us  as  powerful  in  this 
wray  : for,  in  all  the  trials  made  here,  it  has 
hardly  ever  been  observed  to  be  in  any 
measure  diuretic.”  This  plant  is  gene- 
rally given  in  decoction,  or  infusion,  and, 
to  prevent  its  exciting  nausea,  it  is  ordered 
to  be  diluted  with  milk,  and  to  begin  with 
small  doses,  as  large  doses  have  been  found 
to  produce  very  dangerous  symptoms. 
Razoux  directs  the  following:  R Stipitum 
dul cam.  rec.  drac  ss  in  aquae  font.  unc. 
coquatur  ad  unc  8.  This  was  taken 
in  the  dose  of  three  or  four  drachms, 
diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  milk, 
every  four  hours.  Linnaeus  directs  two 
drachms,  or  half  an  ounce  of  the  dried  sti- 
pites, to  be  infused  half  an  hour  in  boiling 
w ater,  and  then  to  be  boiled  ten  minutes  3 
and  of  this  decoction  he  gives  two  tea-cups 
full  morning  and  evening.  For  the  formula 
of  this  plant,  according  to  the  London 
Pham,  see  Dccoctum  dulcamara:. 
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Dung-,  devil’s.  See  Assafcetida. 

D uo.  (Avai,  two.)  Some  compositions 
consisting  of  two  ingredients,  are  distin- 
guished by  this  term,  as  pilnlae  ex  duobus. 

DUODENUM.  (From  duodenus , con- 
sisting of  twelve  : so  called  because  it  was 
supposed  not  to  exceed  the  breadth  of 
twelve  fingers  ; but  as  the  antients  dissected 
only  animals,  this  does  not  hold  good  in 
the  human  subject.)  The  first  portion  of 
the  small  intestines.  See  Intestines. 

Duplicana.  (From  duplex,  double.) 
A name  of  the  double  tertian  fever. 

DURA  MATER.  (From  durus,  hard, 
and  mater , a mother  ; called  dura , from 
its  comparative  hardness  with  the  pia  mater, 
and  mater,  from  its  being  supposed  to  be 
the  source  of  all  the  other  membranes.) 
Dura  meninx.  Dermatodes.  A thick  and 
somewhat  opaque  and  insensible  mem- 
brane, formed  of  two  layers,  that  surrounds 
and  defends  the  brain,  and  adheres  strongly 
to  the  internal  surface  of  the  cranium.  It 
has  three  considerable  processes,  the  falci- 
form, the  tentorium,  and  the  septum  cere- 
belli ; and  several  sinusses,  of  which  the 
longitudinal,  lateral,  and  inferior  longitu- 
dinal, are  the  principal.  Upon  the  external 
surface  of  the  dura  mater,  there  are  little 
holes,  from  which  emerge  fleshy-coloured 
papillae,  and  which,  upon  examining  the 
skull-cap,  will  be  found  to  have  corres- 
ponding fovea.  These  are  the  external 
glandnlae  Pacchioni.  They  are  in  number 
from  ten  to  fifteen  on  each  side,  and  are 
chiefly  lateral  to  the  course  of  the  lon- 
gitudinal sinus.  The  arteries  which  sup- 
ply this  membrane  with  vessels  for  its 
own  nourishment,  for  that  of  the  conti- 
guous bone,  and  for  the  perpetual  exuda- 
tion of  the  fluid,  or  halitus  rather,  which 
moistens  or  bedews  its  internal  surface, 
may  be  divided  into  anterior,  middle,  and 
posterior.  The  first  proceeds  from  the  op- 
thalmic  and  ethmoidal  branches ; the  se- 
cond from  the  internal  maxillary  and  supe- 
rior pharyngeal ; the  posterior  from  the  oc- 
cipital and  vertebral  arteries. 

The  principal  artery  of  the  dura  mater, 
named,  by  way  of  distinction,  the  great  ar- 
tery of  the  dura  mater,  is  derived  from  the 
internal  maxillary  artery,  a branch  of  the 
external  carotid.  It  is  called  the  spinalis, 
or  spheno  spinalis,  from  its  passing  into 
the  head  through  the  spinous  hole  of  the 
sphenoid  bone,  or  meningea  media,  from 
its  relative  situation,  as  it  rises  in  the  great 
middle  fossa  of  the  skull.  This  artery, 
though  it  sometimes  enters  the  skull  in  two 
branches,  usually  enters  in  one  consider- 
able branch,  and  divides,  soon  after  it 
reaches  the  dura  mater,  into  three  or  four 
branches,  of  which  the  anterior  is  the 
largest  ; and  these  spread  their  ramifica- 
tions beautifully  upon  the  dura  mater,  over 
all  that  part  which  is  opposite  to  the  ante- 
tenor,  middle,  and  posterior  lobes  of  the 


brain.'  Its  larger  trunks  run  upon  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  parietal  bone,  and  are 
sometimes  for  a considerable  space  buried 
in  its  substance.  The  extreme  branches  of 
this  artery  extend  so  as  to  inosculate  with 
the  anterior  and  posterior  arteries  of  the 
dura  mater,  and  through  the  bones,  (chiefiy 
parietal  and  tempoial  bones.)  They  inos- 
culate with  the  temporal  and  occipital 
arteries.  The  meningeal  artery  has  been 
known  to  become  aneurismal,  and  dis- 
tended at  intervals;  it  has  formed  an  aneu- 
rism, destroying  the  bones  and  causing  epi- 
lepsy. 

Dura  meninx.  Before  the  time  of 
Galen,  the  term  meninx  was  common  to  ali 
the  membranes  of  the  body;  afterwards  it 
was  appropriated  to  those  of  the  brain.  See 
Dura  mater. 

Divale.  See  Belladonna. 

Dwarf  elder.  See  FJmlus, 

Dyota.  (From  Suo,  two,  and  a?,  ulc?, 
an  ear.)  A chemical  instrument  with  tw# 
ears,  or  handles. 

DYSESTHESIA.  (From  hi?,  diffi- 
cultly, and  cutrBavo/xai,  to  feel  or  perceive.) 
Impaired  feeling. 

D ys anagogus.  (From  Svc,  with  diffi- 
culty, and  avaya>}  to  subdue.,)  Viscid  ex- 
pectoration. 

Dyscatapotia.  (From  Sv?,  and  xalamm, 
to  drink.)  A difficulty  of  swallowing  If 
quids,  which  Dr.  Mead  thinks  a more  pro- 
per term  than  that  used  for  canine  madness, 
viz.  hydrophobia  ; as  it  is  more  particularly 
descriptive  of  the  affection  under  which  the 
unhappy  patients  labour;  for  in  reality, 
they  dread  water  from  the  difficulty  of 
swailuwing  it. 

DYSCINESIA.  (From  hi?,  bad,  and 
zivea>,  to  move.)  Bad  or  imperfect  motion. 

DYSCINESL/E.  An  order  in  the  class 
locales  of  Cullen’s  nosology  ; embracing  dis- 
ease in  which  the  motion  is  impeded,  of 
depraved,  from  an  imperfection  of  the 
organ. 

Dyscophosis.  (From  hi?,  with  diffi- 
culty, and  Kx<poai,  to  be  deaf.)  A defect  ia 
the  sense  of  hearing. 

DYSCRASIA.  (From  *uf,  with  diffi- 
culty, and  y.i^a.yyvy.i,  to  mix.)  A bad  habit 
of  body. 

DYSECOEA.  (From  on?,  difficult,  and 
anon,  hearing.)  Cophosis.  Deafness.  Hear- 
ing diminished,  or  destroyed.  ‘A,  genus  of 
disease  in  the  class  locales,  and  order  dyses- 
thesia; of  Cullen,  containing  two  species  : 
Dyseco'ea  organ; ca,  which  arises  from  wax 
in  the  meatus,  injuries  of  the  membrane, 
or  inflammation  and  obstruction  of  the 
tube:  Dyseco'ea  atonica,  when  without  any 
discernible  injury  of  the  organ. 

Dyselcia.  (From  bv?,  with  difficulty,  and 
I’hnoq,  an  ulcer.)  An  ulcer  difficult  to  heal. 

Dysemetus.  (From  Sv?,  with  difficulty, 
and  zyiai,  to  vonnt.)  A person  not  easily 
made  to  vomit. 
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DYSENTERY.  (From  *vs,  difficultly, 
and  ev7e §«,  tjie  bowels.)  Dysenteria.  Dis- 
solute morbus.  Diarrhoea  camosa.  The 
flux.  A genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
pyrexia , and  order  projluvia  of  Cullen’s 
nosology.  Tt  is  known  by  contagious 
pyrexia  ; frequent  griping  stools ; tenes- 
mus ; stools,  chiefly  mucous,  sometimes 
mixed  with  blood,  the  natural  feces  being- 
retained  or  voided  in  small,  compact,  hard 
susbtances,  known  by  the  name  cf  scybala  ; 
loss  of  appetite,  and  nausea.  It  occurs 
chiefly  in  summer  and  autumn,  and  is  often 
occasioned  by  much  moisture  succeeding 
quickly  intense  heat,  or  great  drought  ; 
whereby  the  perspiration  is  suddenly 
■checked,  and  a determination  made  to  the 
intestines.  It  is  likewise  occasioned  by  a 
use  of  unwholesome  and  putrid  food,  and 
by  noxious  exhalations  and  vapours  ; hence 
it  appears  often  in  armies  encamped  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  low  marshy  grounds, 
and  proves  highly  destructive;  but  the 
cause  which  most  usually  gives  rise  to  it, 
is  a specific  contagion  ; and  when  it  once 
snakes  it  appearance,  where  numbers  of 
people  are  collected  together,  it  not  untre- 
quently  spreads  with  great  rapidity.  A 
peculiar  disposition  in  the  atmosphere  seems 
often  to  predispose,  or  give  rise  to  the  dy- 
sentery, in  which  case  it  prevails  epidemi- 
cally. 

It  frequently  occurs  about  the  same  time 
with  autumnal  intermittent  and  remittent 
fevers,  and  with  these  it  is  often  complicated. 

The  disease,  however,  is  much  more  pre- 
valent in  warm  climates  than  in  cold  ones  ; 
and  in  the  months  of  August,  September, 
and  October,  which  is  the  rainy  season  of 
the  year  in  the  East  Indies,  it  is  very  apt 
to  break  out  and  to  become  very  gene- 
ral among  the  negroes  on  the  different 
plantations  in  the  "colonies.  The  body 

having  been  rendered  irritable  by  the 
great  heat  of  the  summer,  and  being  ex- 
posed suddenly  to  much  moisture  with  open 
pores,  the  biood  is  thereby  thrown  from 
the  exterior  vessels  upon  the  interior,  so  as 
to  give  rise  to  dysenteries. 

An  attack  of  dysentery  is  sometimes  pre- 
ceded by  loss  of  appetite,  eostiveness,  fla- 
tulencv,  sickness  at  the  stomach,  and  a 
slight  vomiting,  and  comes  on  with  slight 
dulls,  succeeded  by  heat  in  the  skin,  and 
frequency  of  the  pulse.  These  symptoms 
are  in  general  the  forerunners  of  the  griping 
and  increased  evacuation  which  afterwards 
occur. 

When  the  inflammation  begins  to  occupy, 
the  lower  part  of  the  intestinal  tube,  the 
stools  become  more  frequent,  and  less 
abundant ; and,  in  passing  through  the  in- 
flamed parts,  they  occasion  great  pain,  So 
that  every  evacuation  is  preceded  by  a 
severe  griping,  as  also  a rumbling  noise. 

The  motions  vary  both  in  colour  and 
i&eQ&istciice,  being  sometimes  composed  of 


frothy  mucus,  streaked  with  blood,  and  at  ' 
other  times  of  an  acrid  watery  humour, 
like  the  washings  of  meat,  and  with  a very 
fetid  smell.  Sometimes  pure  blood  is 
voided  ; now  and  then  lumps  of  coagulated 
mucus,  resembling  bits  of  cheese,  are  to  be 
observed  in  the  evacuations,  and  in  some 
instances  a quantity  of  purulent  matter  it 
passed. 

Sometimes  what  is  voided  consists  merely 
of  a mucous  matter,  without  any  appear- 
ance of  blood,  exhibiting  that  disease 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  dysenteria 
alba,  or  morbus  mucosus. 

Whilst  the  stools  consist  of  these  various 
matters,  and  are  voided  frequently,  it  is 
seldom  that  we  can  perceive  any  natural 
feces  among  them,  and  when  we  do,  they 
appear  in  small  hard  balls,  called  scybala, 
which  being  passed,  the  patient  is  sure  to 
experience  some  temporary  relief  from  the 
griping  and  tenesmus. 

It  frequently  happens,  from  the  violent 
efforts  which  are  made  to  discharge  the 
irritating  matters,  that  a portion  of  the  gut 
is  forced  beyond  the  verge  of  the  anus, 
which,  in  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
proves  a troublesome  and  distressing  sym- 
ptom ; as  does  likewise  the  tenesmus,  there 
being  a constant  inclination  to  go  to  stool, 
without  the  ability  of  voiding  any  thing, 
except  perhaps  a little  mucus. 

More  or  less  pyrexia  usually  attends  with 
the  symptoms  which  have  been  described, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  disease,  where 
it  is  inclined  to  terminate  fatally,  and  is  ei- 
ther of  an  inflammatory  or  putrid  tendency. 
In  the  other  case,'  the  febrile  state  wholly 
disappears  after  a time,  while  the  proper 
dysenteric  symptoms  probably  will  be  of 
long  continuance. 

When  the  symptoms  run  high,  produce 
great  loss  of  strength,  and  are  accompanied 
with  a putrid  tendency  and  a fetid  and  in- 
voluntary discharge,  the  disease  often  ter- 
minates fatally  in  the  course  of  a few  days  ; 
but  when  they  are  more  moderate,  it  is 
often  protracted  to  a considerable  length  of 
time,  and  so  goes  off  at  last  by  a gentle 
perspiration,  diffused  equally  over  the 
whole  body  ; the  fever,  thirst,  and  griping 
then  ceasmg,  and  the  stools  becoming  of  a 
natural  colour  and  consistence.  When 
the  disease  is  of  long  standing,  and  has  be- 
come habitual,  it  seldom  admits  of  an  easy 
cure ; and  when  it  attacks  a person  la- 
bouring under  an  advanced  stage  of scurvy, 
or  pulmonary  consumption,  or  whose  con- 
stitution has  been  much  impaired  by  any 
other  disorder,  it  is  sure  to  prove  fatal.  It 
sometimes  appears  at  the  same  time  with 
autumnal  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers, 
as  has  been  observed,  and  is  then  more 
complicated  and  difficult  to  remove. 

Upon  opening  the  bodies  of  those  who 
die  of  dysentery,  the  internal  coat  of  the 
intestine*  (but  more  particularly  of  the 
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' ntflon  and  rectum)  appears  to  be  affected 
with  inflammation  and  its  consequences, 
such  as  ulceration,  gangrene,  and  con- 
tractions. The  peritonaeum  and  other  co- 
verings of  the  abdomen,  seem  likewise,  in 
many  instances,  to  be  affected  by  inflam- 
mation. 

Dysepuloticus.  (From  frv?,  with  diffi- 
culty, and  H7 nAocu,  to  cicatrize.)  Dysepulotus. 
An  inveterate  ulcer  difficult  to  be  healed. 

DYSESTHE3LE.  The  name  of  an  order 
®f  diseases  in  the  class  locales  of  Cullen’s 
nosological  arrangement ; embracing  those 
diseases  in  which  the  senses  are  injured 
®r  destroyed  by  the  imperfections  of  the 
organs. 

Dysklemorrhois.  (From  Svc,  with 
difficulty,  and  aijkoggbiz,  the  piles.)  Sup- 
pression of  bleeding  piles. 

DYSLOCHIA.  (From  tve,  difficulty, 
and  Xo^ia,  the  lochia.)  A suppression  of 
the  lochia. 

DYS  MEN  ORE  HffEA.  (From  with 
difficulty,  and  pw^ow,  the  menses.)  A 
difficult  or  painful  menstruation,  accompa- 
nied with  severe  pains  in  the  back,  loins, 
and  bottom  of  the  belly. 

Dysodes.  (From  Sv?,  bad,  and  o£a>,  to 
smell.)  A bad  smell.  Foetid.  Hippocrates 
applies  it  to  a foetid  disorder  of  the  small 
intestines.  Also  the  name  of  a malagma 
and  acopon  in  Galen  and  Paulus  JEgineta. 

DYSOPIA.  (From  bad,  and 
an  eye.)  Parorasis . Difficult  sight.  Sight 
depraved,  requiring  one  certain  quantity  of 
light,  one  particular  distance,  or  one  po- 
sition. A genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
locales , and  order  dyscesthesice  of  Cullen, 
containing  the  five  following  species:  i. 
Dysopia  tenebrarum , called  also  amblylopia 
crepuscular  is,  requiring  objects  to  be  placed 
in  a strong  light.  g.  Dysopia  luminis,  like- 
wise termed  amblyopia  mendiana,  objects 
only  discernible  in  a weak  light.  3.  Dysopia 
iissitorum , in  which  distant  objects  are  not 
perceived.  4.  Dysopia  proximorum , or  dy- 
sopia amblyopia , in  which  objects  too  near 
are  not  perceived.  5.  Dysopia  lateralis, 
called  also  amblyopia  luscerum,  in  which 
objects  are  not  seen,  unless  placed  in  an 
oblique  position. 

DYSOREXIA.  (From  $vg,  bad,  and 
appetite.)  A bad  or  depraved  ap- 
petite. 

DYSOREXI/E.  The  name  of  an  order 
in  the  class  locales  of  Cullen's  nosology, 
which  he  divides  into  two  sections,  appetitus 
erronei  and  deficientes. 

DYSPEPSIA.  (From  tvs,  bad,  and 

rico,  to  concoct.)  Apepsia.  Indigestion. 
Dr.  Cullen  arranges  this  genus  of  disease 
in  the  class  neuroses , and  order  adynamia. 
It  chiefly  arises  in  persons  between  thirty 
and  forty  years  of  age,  and  is  principally 
to  be  met  with  in  those  who  devote  much 
time  to  study,  or  who  lead  either  a ‘ very 
dysentery  or  irregular  life.  A groat  singu- 
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larity  attendant  on  it  is,  that  it  may,  and 
often  does,  continue  a great  length  of  time, 
without  any  aggravation  or  remission  of  the 
symptoms. 

Great  grief  and  uneasiness  of  mind,  in- 
tense study,  profuse  evacuations,  excess  in 
venery,  hard  drinking,  particularly  of  spi- 
rituous liquors,  and  of  tea,  tobacco,  opium, 
and  other  narcotics,  immoderate  repletion, 
and  over  distention  of  the  stomach,  a de- 
ficiency in  the  secretion  of  the  bile  or 
gastric  juice,  and  the  being  much  exposed 
to  moist  and  cold  air,  when  w ithout  exer- 
cise, are  the  causes  which  usually  occasion 
dyspepsia. 

A long  train  of  nervous  symptoms  gene^ 
rally  attend  oi t this  disease,  such  as  a loss 
of  appetite,  nausea,  heart-burn,  flatulency, 
acid  eructations,  a gnawing  in  the  stomack 
when  empty,  a sense  of  constriction  and  un- 
easiness in  the  throat,  with  pain  in  the  side, 
or  sternum,  so  that  the  patient  at  times  caa, 
only  lay  on  his  right  side. ; great  costiveness, 
habitual  chilliness,  paleness  of  the  counte- 
nance, languor,  unwillingness  to  move 
about,  lowness  of  spirits,  palpitations,  and 
disturbed  sleep. 

Tiie  number  of  these  symptoms  varies  in 
different  cases,  with  some  being  felt  ouiy 
in  part ; in  others,  being  accompanied  even 
with  additional  ones,  equally  unpleasant, 
such  as  severe  transient  pains  in  the  head 
and  breast,  and  various  affections  of  the 
sight,  as  blindness,  double  vision,  &c. 

Dyspepsia  never  proves  fatal,  unless 
when,  by  a very  long  continuance  it  pro- 
duces great  general  debility  and  weakness  ; 
and  so  passes  into  some  other  disease,  such 
as  dropsy ; but  it  is  at  all  times  very  difficult 
to  remove,  but  more  particularly  so  in 
warm  climates. 

The  morbid  appearances  to  be  observed 
on  dissections  of  this  disease,  are  princi- 
pally confined  to  that  part  of  the  stomach 
which  is  called  the  pylorus  ; which  is  often  . 
found  either  in  a contracted,  scirrhous,  or 
ulcerated  state.  In  every  instance  the 
stomach  is  perceived  to  be  considerably 
distended  with  air. 

DY3PERMATISMUS.  (From 
bad,  and  enr^/xa,  seed.)  Agenesia.  Slow, 
or  impeded  emission  of  semen  during  coi- 
tion, insufficient  for  the  purpose  of  gene- 
ration. A genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
locales , and  order  epheheses  of  Cullen.  The 
species  are : l.  Dyspermatismus  urethralis, 
when  the  obstruction  is  in  the  urethra,  g. 
Dyspermatismus  nodbsus , when  a tumour  is 
formed  in  either  corpus  caveroosum  penis, 

3.  Dyspermatismus  prceputialis,  wiien  the 
impediment  is  from  a straightness  of  the 
orifice  of  the  praepuce.  4.  Dyspermatismus 
mucosits,  when  the  urethra  is  obstructed  bv 
a viscid  mucus.  5.  Dyspermatismm,  hyper* 
tonicus , when  there  is 'an  excess  of  erec- 
tion of  the  penis.  6.  Dyspermatismus  spi- 
leptkus,  from  epileptic  tits  coming  vu  during 
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coition.  7.  Dyspermatismus  cphraetodes , 
from  a want  of  vigour  in  the  genitals.  8. 
Dyspermatismus  rofluus,  in  which  the  semen 
is  thrown  back  into  the  urinary  bladder. 

DYSPHAGIA.  (From  with  diffi- 
culty, and  (perytu.  to  eat.)  A difficulty  of 
deglutition. 

DYSPHONIA.  (From  he,  bad,  and 
the  voice.)  A difficulty  of  speaking. 

DYSPNCEA.  (From  he,  difficult,  and 
•n'wu,  to  breathe.)  Dyspnoon.  Difficult 
respiration,  without  sense  of  stricture,  and 
accompanied  with  cough  through  the  whole 
course  of  the  disease.  A genus  of  disease 
in  the  class  neuroses , and  order  spasmi  of 
Cullen.  He  distinguishes  eight  species. 
1 . Dyspnoea  catarrhalis , when  with  a cough 
there  are  copious  discharges  of  viscid  mu- 
cus, called  also  asthma  cat  air  hale,  pneu- 
modes,  pneumonicum , and  pituitosum . 2. 

Dyspnoea  sicca , when  there  is  a cough 
without  any  considerable  discharge.  3. 
Dyspnoea  aerea , w hen  the  disease  is  much 
increased  by  slight  changes  of  the  weather. 
4.  Dyspnea  terrea , when  earthy  or  calcu- 
lous matters  are  spitup.  5.  Dyspnoea  aquosa , 
when  there  is  a scarcity  of  urine  and  (ede- 
matous feet,  without  any  symptoms  of  a 
dropsy  in  the  chest.  6.  Dyspnoea  pingue- 
dinosa,  from  corpulency.  7.  Dyspnoea  tho- 
racica,  when  parts  surrounding  the  chest 
are  injured,  or  deformed.  8.  Dyspnoea  ex- 
trinseca,  from  manifest  external  causes. 

Dyspnoon.  See  Dyspnoea. 

Dysrachitis.  The  name  of  a plaster 
in  Galen. 

Dysthymia.  (From  he,  had,  and  Qu- 
pws,  mind,)  Insanity. 

Dystochia.  (From  he,  with  difficulty, 
and  r ixl co,  to  bring  forth.)  Difficult  labour 
or  childbirth. 

DYSTGECHIASIS.  (From  he,  bad, 
and  e’oiype,  order.)  An  irregular  disposi- 
tion of  the  hairs  in  the  eyelids. 

DYSURIA.  (From  he,  difficult,  and  y^ov, 
urine.)  Stillicidium.  Ardor  urine.  Cvlhiciq. 
A suppression  or  difficulty  in  discharging  the 
urine.  A total  suppression  is  called  ischuria ; 
a partial  suppression,  dysuria ; and  tiiis  may 
be  with  or  without  heat.  When  there  are 
frequent,  painful,  or  uneasy  urgings  to  dis- 
charge the  urine,  and  it  passes  off  only  by 
drops,  or  in  very  small  quantities,  the  dis- 
ease is  called,  strangury.  When  a sense  of 
pain,  or  heat,  attends  the  discharge,  it 


passes  with  'difficulty,  and  is  styled  heat  of 
the  urine.  The  dysuria  is  acute,  or  chro- 
nic. Dr.  Cullen  places  this  disease  in  the 
class  locales , and  order  epischcses , contain- 
ing six  species  : 1.  Dysuria  ardens,  a sense 
of  heat,  without  any  manifest  disorder  of 
the  bladder.  2.  Dysuria  spasmodica , from 
spasm.  3.  Dysuria  compression is,  from 
a compression  of  the  neighbouring  parts. 
4.  Dysuria  phlogistiea , from  violent  in- 
flammation. 5.  Dysuria  calculosa , from 
stone  in  the  bladder.  6.  Dysuria  mucosa , 
from  an  abundant  secretion  of  mucus.  The 
causes  which  give  rise  to  these  diseases  are, 
an  inflammation  of  the  urethra,  occasioned 
either  by  venereal  sores,  or  by  a use  of  acrid 
injections,  tumour,  ulcer  of  the  prostate 
gland,  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  or  blad- 
der, considerable  enlargements  of  the  he- 
morrhoidal veins,  a lodgment  of  indurated 
faeces  in  the  rectum,  spasm  at  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  the  absorption  of  cantharides, 
applied  externally  or  taken  internally,  and 
excess  in  drinking  either  spirituous  or  vi- 
nous liquors  ; but  particles  of  gravel,  stick- 
ing at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  or  lodging 
in  the  urethra,  and  thereby  producing  irrh 
tation,  prove  the  most  frequent  cause. 
Gouty  matter  falling  on  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  will  sometimes  occasion  these 
complaints. 

In  dysury,  there  is  a frequent  inclination 
to  make  water,  with  a smarting  pain,  heat, 
and  difficulty  in  voiding  it,  together  with  a 
sense  of  fulness  in  the  region  of  the  blad- 
der. The  symptoms  often  vary,  however, 
according  to  the  cause  which  has  given 
rise  to  it.  If  it  proceeds  from  a calculus  in 
the  kidney  or  ureter,  besides  the  affections 
mentioned,  it  will  be  accompanied  with 
nausea,  vomiting,  and  acute  pains  in  the 
loins  and  region  of  the  ureter  and  kidney 
of  the  side  affected.  When  a stone  in  the 
bladder,  or  gravel  in  the  urethra,  is  the 
cause,  an  acute  pain  will  be  felt  at  the  end 
of  the  penis,  particularly  on  voiding  the  last 
drops  of  urine,  and  the  stream  of  water 
will  either  be  divided  into  two,  or  be  dis- 
charged in  a twisted  manner,  not  unlike  a 
cork-screw.  If  a scirrhus  ot  the  prostate 
gland  has  occasioned  the  suppression  or 
difficulty  of  urine,  a hard  indolent  tumour, 
unattended  with  any  acute  pain,  may  rea- 
dily be  felt  in  the  perinaeum?  or  by  intro- 
ducing the  finger  in  ano.  * 
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Ear.  Auris.  The  organ  of  hearing  is 
situated  at  the  side  of  ihe  head,  and  is  di- 


vided into  external  and  internal  ear.  The 
auricula,  commonly  called  the  ear,  consti- 
tutes the  external,  and  contains  several 
eminences  and  depressions,  as  the  helix,  an- 


tihelix, tragus , antitragus , concha  auricula, 
scapha,  and  lobulus.  The  external  auditory 
passage,  containing  the  wax,  proceeds  from 
its  middle  down  to  the  membrane  of  the 
tympanum,  which  divides  the  external  from 
the  internal  parts  of  tills  organ.  Belffiad 
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the  membrana  tympani  is  ah  irregular  ca- 
vity, the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  in  which 
are  four  little  bones,  the  malleus , incus , 
stapes,  and  os  orbiculare ; and  four  openings, 
one  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  mastoid  sinus, 
fenestra  ovalis,  and  fenestra  rotunda.  The 
tympanum  is  terminated  by  the  labyrinth. 
The  labyrinth  is  the  remaining  part  of  the 
internal  earth,  consisting  of  the  cochlea , 
vestiliulum,  and  semicircular  canals , The 
arteries  of  the  ear  are  the  external  and  in- 
ternal auditory.  The  veins  empty  them- 
selves into  the  external  jugulars.  The 
muscles  of  the  ear  are  divided  into  three 
classes  : the  common,  proper,  and  inter- 
nal. The  common  muscles  are,  the  attol- 
lens  auresn , anterior  auris , and  retrahentes 
muris,  which  move  the  whole  ear.  The 
proper  are,  helms  major , helicis  minor , trn- 
gicus,  antitrairicus,  and  transversus  auris; 
these  affect  the  parts  only  to  which  they 
are  connected.  The  muscles  of  the  internal 
ear  are,  laxator  tympani , tensor  tympani , 
and  stapedius,  which  belong  to  the  ossicnla 
anditus.  The  nerves  of  the  external  ear 
are  branches  of  the  nervus  auditorius  durus , 
and  those  of  thg  internal  ear,  are  brandies 
of  the  nervus  auditorius  mollis. 

EaUites.  Haematites,  or  blood-stone. 

EARTH.  Terra , Though  there  seems 
to  be  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  earthy 
substances  scattered  on  the  surface  of  this 
globe,  yet  when  we  examine  them  with  a 
chemical  eye,  we  find,  not  without  sur- 
prise, that  aU  the  earth  and  stones  which 
we  tread  under  our  feet,  and  which  com- ' 
pose  the  largest  rocks,  as  well  as  the  nu- 
merous d hie  rent  specimens  which  adorn 
the  cabinets  of  the  Curious,  are  Composed 
of  a very  few  simple  or  elementary  earths, 
iu  number  no  more  than  seven  ; viz. — Silex, 
alumina,  gltfcine,  zircon,  agustinp,  yttria, 
and  magnesia. 

These  are  all  the  simple  earths  hitherto 
known;  none  of  them  have  yet  been  de- 
composed, nor  has  the  smallest  proof  been 
brought  that  they  are  compound  ; we  must 
therefore  consider  them  as  simple  bodies, 
which  nature  presents  to  ns  completely 
formed,  though  one  or  more  of  them  enters 
into  tlio  , composition  of  a great  many  bo- 
dies. They  have  a variety  of  properties 
which  are  common  to  all: — they  are  diy, 
incombustible  bodies.  They  are  insoluble 
in  water  awd  alkohol,  or  nearly  so.  They 
have  little  or  no  taste.  Their  specific  gra- 
vity does  not  exceed  4.9*  When  perfectly 
pure,  they  assume  the  form  of  a white  pow- 
der, harsh  to  the  touch.  They  are  infusi- 
ble. They  are  capable  of  combining  with 
acids,  when  they  form  neutral  salts.  They 
are  likewise  disposed  to  unite  with  the 
alkalis,  with  sulphur,  and  phosphorus;  with 
metallic  oxids,  and  with  each  other,  either 
by  fusion  or  solution  in  water. 

Every  one  of  these  characters  is  not  per- 
haps rigorously  applicable  to  each  of  theie 
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bodies ; but  they  all  possess  a sufficient 
number  of  them  to  render  it  useful  to  ar- 
range them  under  one  class. 

Stones  differ  from  earths  principally  ia 
cohesion  and  hardness,  and  therefore  ar« 
included  under  the  same  general  name. 

Earth.  absorbent.  See  Absorbents. 

Earth , allmninous.  Earth  which  contain® 
alumina.  See  Alumene. 

Earth,  animal  calcareous.  This  term  is 
applied  to  crabs’  claws,  &c.  which  are  cal- 
careous earth,  and  obtained  from  the  ani- 
mal kingdom. 

Earth,  argillaceous.  See  Alumine. 

Earth-bath.  A remedy  recommend- 
ed by  some  writers  on  the  continent,  as  a 
specific  in  consumption.  In  this  country 
it  produced  to  the  patients  very  distressing 
sensations  of  cold  ; in  some  it  seemed  to  be 
productive  of  bad  effects  ; and  it  does  hot 
appear  that,  in  any  consumptive  eases, 
good  effects  were  ever  derived  from  its 
use. 

Earth , bolar.  See  Bole. 

Earth,  fullers?.  Cimolia  purpures- 
cem.  A compact  bolar  earth,  commonly 
of  a greyish  colour.  It  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied by  the  common  people  to  inflamed 
breasts,  legs,  &. c.  with  a view  of  cooling 
them. 

Earth,  heavy.  See  Barytes. 

Earth,  Japan.  See  Catechu. 

Earth,  mineral  calcareous.  Those  cal- 
careous earths  which  are  obtained  from  the 
mineral  kingdom.  The  term  is  applied  in 
opposition  to  those  obtained  from  animals. 

Earth-nut.  See  Big-nut . 

Earth,  sealed.  Terra  sigihlata.  Little 
cakes  of  bolar  earths,  which  are  stamped 
with  impressions.  They  were  formerly  in 
high  estimation  as  absorbents,  but  now 
fallen  into  disuse. 

Earth-worm.  Lambricus  terrestris. 
Vermis  terrestris.  These  insects  are  sup- 
posed to  possess  a diuretic  and  antispas- 
modic  virtue,  with  which  views  they  are 
occasionally’  employed  in  foreign  countries. 

Ear-wax.  Cerumen  aurium.  A waxy 
secretion  found  in  the  meatus  auditorius 
pxternus,  into  which  it  is  separated  by  th# 
glands  around  that  canal. 

Eaton’s  styptic.  French  brandy 
highly  impregnated  with  calcined  green 
vitriol.  A remedy  for  checking  haemor- 
rhages. 

Eau-de-luce.  See  Spiriius  ammonia 
succinatus . 

Eau-de-rabel.  This  is  composed  of 
one  part  of  sulphureous  acid  to  three  of 
rectified  spirit  of  wine.  It  is  much  used  in 
France,  when  diluted,  in  the  cure  of  gonor- 
rhoeas, leuconhoea,  See. 

Ebel.  The  seeds  of  sage,  or  of  juniper. 

Ebenum.  Indian  ebony.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  optliahnic. 

Ebesmech.  A name  in  Langius  for 
quicksilver. 
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Ebiscus.  The  hibiscus,  or  marsh  mal- 
low. 

Ebriecatum.  (From  ebrio,  to  be  drunk.) 
By  this  term  Paracelsus  expresses  loss  of 
sense  by  drunkenness. 

Ebriecatum  celeste.  By  this  term 
Paracelsus  means  that  kind  of  enthusiasm 
which  is  affected  by  many  heathen  priests, 

Ebsemech.  A name  in  Languis  for 
quicksilver. 

EBULLITION.  (From  ebullio , to 
bubble  up.)  Ebullitio.  Boiling*  This 
consists  in  the  change  which  a fluid  under- 
goes from  a state  of  liquidity  to  that  of  an 
aeriform  fluid,  or  gas,  in  consequence  of 
the  application  of  heat,  which  dilates  and 
converts  it  into  vapour. 

EBULUS.  (From  ebullio,  to  make  boil ; 
so  called  because  of  its  supposed  use  in 
purifying  the  humours  of  the  body.)  Cha- 
irueacte . Sambucus  humilis.  Sambucus 

hsrbacea.  Dwarf  elder,  or  dane-wort.  The 
root,  interior  bark,  leaves,  flowers,  berries, 
and  seeejs  of  this  herbaceous  plant,  Sambu- 
cus ebullus;  cyniestrijidis , stipulis  foliaceis, 
caule  herbaceo , of  Linnaeus,  have  all  been 
administered  medicinally,  in  moderate 
closes,  as  resolvents  and  deobstruents,  and, 
in  larger  doses,  as  hydragogues.  The  plant 
is  chiefly  employed  by  the  poor  of  this 
country,  amongst  whom  it  is  in  common 
use  as  a purgative,  but  Dr.  Cullen  speaks 
of  it  as  a violent  remedy. 

Ecbolica.  (From  sx.€ax\v,  to  cast  out.) 
Medicines  which  were  formerly  said  to 
cause  abortion. 

Ecbolios.  (From  ex&a,Xhu}  to  cast  out.) 
Miscarriage. 

Ecbrasmata.  (From  ExCgafa,  to  be 
very  hot.)  Ecchymata.  Painful  fiery  pim- 
ples in  the  face,  or  surface  of  the  body. 

Ecbrasmus.  (From  to  become 

hot.)  Fermentation. 

Ecbyrsomata.  (From  and  JSv^e-k , 

the  skin.)  Protuberances  of  the  bones  at 
the  joints,  which  appear  through  the  skin. 

EcCATHARTICA.  (From  EKXadaigeo,  to 
purge  outwards.)  According  to  Gomeus, 
eccathartics  are  medicines  which  open  the 
pores  of  tire  skin  ; but  in  general  they  are 
understood  to  be  deobstruents.  Some- 
times expectorants  are  thus  called,  and  also 
purgatives. 

Ecchyloma.  (From  ga  and  js^Xo?,  juice.) 
An  extract. 

Ecchymata.  (From  to  pour 

out.)  See  Ecbrasmata. 

;■  CCHYMOMA.  (E K^yfAwpa, ; from 

Eaptww,  to  pour  out.)  Ecehymesis.  Some- 
times called  crustula  and  sugillatio.  Ex- 
travasat  on.  A black  and  blue  swelling, 
either  from  a bruise  or  extravasation  of 
hi  oil.  A genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
'locale*,  and  order  turner es  of  Cullen. 

Ere  y mom  a arterio&jm.  Tiic  false 
ism. 

m is.  See  Ecchymoma . 


Eccltsis.  (From  gjty-Xiy&j,  to  turn  aside.) 
A luxation  or  dislocation. 

Eccope.  (From  znxovla,  to  cut  cff.)  The 
cutting  off  any  part. 

Eccopeus.  (From  exkojfIu >,  to  cut  off.) 
An  antient  instrument,  the  raspatory,  used 
io  trepanning. 

Eccoprotica.  (From  ek,  and  xoTrpo?, 
dung.)  Opening  medicines,  whose  operation 
is  very  gentle  ; such  as  manna,  senuav&c. 

Eccrinocritica.  (From  eungiva,  to  se- 
crete, and  Keivoo,  to  judge.)  Judgments 
formed  from  the  secretions. 

Eccrinologia.  Eccrinologica.  (From 
to  secrete,  and  Xoyog,  a discourse.) 
The  doctrine  of  secretions. 

Eccrisis.  (From  exupviu,  to  secrete.) 
A secretion  of  any  kind. 

Eccymosis.  See  Ecchymoma. 

Ecdora.  (From  sjtoe^cu,  to  excoriate.) 
An  excoriation  ; and  particularly  used  for 
an  excoriation  of  the  urethra. 

Ecdoria.  (From  Entered,  to  excoriate.) 
Medicines  which  excoriate  and  burn  through 
the  skin. 

Echecollon.  (From  to  have,  and 

»oXX&,  glue.)  Echecollum.  Any  topical 

glutinous  remedy. 

Echetrosis.  So  Hippocrates  calls  the 
white  briony. 

Echinides.  In  Hippocrates  it  is  men- 
tioned as  what  he  used  for  purging  the 
womb  with. 

Echinophthalmia.  (From  ex}fos,  a 
hedge-hog,  and  an  inflammation 

of  the  eye.)  An  inflammation  of  the  hairy 
part  of  the  eyelids,  where  the  hairs  bristle 
out  like  the  quills  of  an  echinus,  or  hedge- 
hog. 

Echinopodium.  (From  a hedge- 
hog, and  nruq,  a foot ; so  named  because 
its  flowers  resemble  the  foot  of  an  urchin.) 
A species  of  broom,  or  genista. 

Echinopus.  From  gppvo?,  as  beset  with 
prickles.)  Crocodilion.  Acantkalruca.  Sca- 
biosa  cardiufolia.  Splicer ocephal a claiior. 
Globe  thistle.  Echinops  sphcerocephalus  of 
Linnseus.  It  is  raised  in  our  gardens.  The 
root  and  seeds  are  moderately  diuretic, 
but  not  used. 

ECHXUM.  (From  e^i?,  a viper;  so 
called  because  it  was  said  to  heal  the  stings 
of  vipers.)  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pentandria. 
Order,  Monogynia.  Viper's  bugloss.  An- 
tepileptic. 

Echium  JEgyptiacum.  Wall  bugloss ; 
vulnerary,  sudorific. 

Echos.  (e^o?,  sound.)  In  Hippocrates 
it  signilies  the  same  as  the  tinnitus  aurium, 
or  noise  in  the  ears. 

Echysis.  (From  to  pour  out.) 

A fainting,  or  sw  ooning. 

Eclampsia.  (From  txXafAVoc,  to  shine.) 
Sec  Eclampsis. 

ECLAMPSIS.  (From  to  shine.) 

Eclampsia.  It  signifies  a splendour,  bright- 
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ness,  effulgence,  flashing  of  light,  scintilla- 
tion. It  is  a flashing  light,  or  those  spark- 
lings  which  strike  the  eyes  of  epileptic 
patients.  Ccelius  Aurelianus  calls  them 
circuli  ignei , scintillations,  or  fiery  circles. 
Though  only  a symptom  of  the  epilepsy, 
Hippocrates  puts  it  for  epilepsy  itself. 

Eclectica.  (From  e> tXeyw,  to  elect.) 
Archigenus  and  some  others  selected  from 
all  other  sects  what  appeared  to  them  to  be 
the  best  and  most  rational  ; hence  they 
were  called  Eclectics , and  their  medicine 
Eclectic  medicine. 

Eclectos.  (From  ex\etx®~,  to  lick  up.) 
A linctus,  or  soft  medicine  to  be  licked 
up. 

Eclegma.  (From  ekAes^iw,  to  lick.)  Is 
a form  of  medicine  made  by  the  incorpo- 
ration of  oils  with,  syrups,  and  which  is  to 
be  taken  upon  a liquorice  stick  ; the  same 
as  Linctus. 

Eclysis.  (From  exAvw,  to  dissolve.) 
Eclectos . An  universal  faintness. 

Ecmagma.  (From  £xtxa.cra-M,  to  form 
together.)  A mass  of  substances  kneaded 
together. 

Ecpepiesmenos.  (From  vm reefy,  to 
press  out.)  An  epithet  for  ulcers  with 
protnberatinglips. 

Ecphractjc.  (From  sj thermo,  to  re- 
move obstructions.)  Are  such  medicines  as 
incide  and  render  more  thin  tough  humours, 
so  as  to  promote  their  discharge. 

Ecphractica.  (From  sx^wera-®,  to  re- 
move obstructions.)  Deobstruent  medi- 
> cines. 

Ecphraxis.  (From  Bx<p?aa-<ra)y  to  re- 
move obstruction.)  A diaphoresis  ; an 
opening  of  the  pores. 

Ecphyas.  (From  ex,  and  <$>vu,  to  pro- 
duce.). An  appendix,  or  excrescence. 
Some  call  the  appendicnla  vermiformis  thus. 

Ecphyse.  Flatus  from  the  bladder 
through  the  urethra,  and  from 

Ecphysesis.  (From  ejtftmiaq  to  breathe 
through.)  A quick  expulsion  of  the  air 
from  the  lungs. 

E<?physis.  (From  exqva),  to  produce.) 
An  apophysis,  or  appendix.  A process. 

Ecpiesma.  (From  to  press  out.) 

A fracture  of  the  skull,  in  which  the  bones 
press  inwardly. 

Ecpiesmos.  (From  e zmsfa,  to  press 
out.)  A disorder  of  the  eye,  in  which  the 
globe  is  almost  pressed  out  of  the  socket 
by  an  afflux  of  humours. 

Ecplekoma.  (From  EKTrXnfow,  to  fill.) 
In  Hippocrates  they  are  hard  balls  of  lea- 
ther, or  other  substances,  adapted  to  fill 
the  arm-pits,  while  by  the  help  of  the  heels, 
placed  against  the  bails,  and  repressing  the 
same,  the  luxated  os  humeri  is  reduced  into 
its  place. 

Ecflexis.  (From  £Krto<rc-&>,  to  terrify 
or  astonish.)  A stupor,  or  astonishment, 
from  sudden  external  accidents. 


Ecpnoe.  (From  ex nn/sM,  to  breathe.) 
Expiration;  that  part  of  respiration  in  vvliich 
the  air  is  expelled  from  the  lungs. 

Ecptoma.  (From  simwlag  to  fall  out.) 

1.  A luxation  of  a bone. 

2.  The  exclusion  of  the  secundines. 

3.  Speaking  of  corrupt  parts,  it  signifies 
a falling  off. 

4.  An  hernia  in  the  scrotum. 

5.  A falling  down  of  the  womb. 

Ecpyctica.  (From  EXTrwct^w,  to  con- 
dense.) Incrassants.  Medicines  that  ren- 
der the  fluids  more  solid. 

Ecpyema.  (From  ex,  and  nuov,  pus.) 
A copious  collection  of  pus  or  matter, 
from  the  suppuration  of  a tvraour. 

Ecregma.  (From  to  break.) 

A rupture. 

Ecrexis.  (From  pyw/xi,  to  break.)  A 
rupture.  Hippocrates  expresses  by  it  a 
rupture  or  laceration  of  the  womb. 

Ecrhythmos.  (From  s x,  and 
, harmony.)  A term  applied  to  the  pulse,  and 
signifies  that  it  is  disorderly  or  irregular. 

Ecroe.  (From  six^s®,  to  flow  out.)  An 
efflux,  or  the  course  by  which  any  humour 
which  requires  purging  is  evacuated. 

Ecruelles.  The  French  name  for  scro- 
phula. 

Ecrusis.  (From  to  flow  out.) 

In  Hippocrates  it  is  an  efflux  of  the  semen 
before  it  receives  the  conformation  of  a 
foetus,  and  therefore  is  called  an  efflux,  to 
distinguish  it  from  abortion. 

Ecsarcoma.  (From  ex,  and  cragg  flesh.) 
A fleshy  excrescence. 

ECSTASIS.  - (E xtrao-n;  ; from  to 

be  out  of  one’s  senses.)  An  exstacy,  or 
trance.  In  Hippocrates  it  signifies  a de- 
lirium. Dr.  Cullen  ranks  it  as  a kind  of 
apoplexy.  See  Exstacis. 

Ecthelynsis,  (From  sxSjjXww,  to  render 
effeminate.)  Softness.  It  is  apphed  to  the 
skin  and  flesh,  when  lax  and  soft,  and  to 
bandages,  when  not  snfficientlv  tight. 

Ectklimma.  (From  exSaiCw,  to  press 
out  against.)  An  ulceration  caused  by 
pressure  of  the  skin. 

Ecthlipsis.  (From  sxOaj&w,  to  press 
out  against.)  Elision,  or  expression.  It  is 
spoken  of  swelled  eyes,  when  they  dart 
forth  sparks  of  light. 

Ecthyma.  (From  skQvm,  to  break  out.) 
A pustule,  or  cutaneous  eruption. 

Ecthymata.  (From  sxlu®,  to  break 
out.)  Pimples,  pustules*  or  cutaneous  erup- 
tions. 

Ectillotica.  (From  sfliAXw,  to  pull 
out.)  Medicines  which  eradicate  tuber- 
cles, or  corns,  or  destroy  superfluous 
hair. 

ECTOPIA.  (From  exWo?,  out  of  place.) 
Displaced.  > 

ECTOPI/E.  Parts  displaced.  An  order 
in  the  class  locales  of  Cullen’s  nosolosrv. 

Ectrapejlog astros.  (From  mQgevtfutt, 
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to  degenerate,  and  yar«g,  a belly.)  0»e 
who  has  a monstrous  belly,  or  whose  appe- 
tite is  voraciously  large. 

Ectrimma.  (From  edg t&w,  to  rub  off.) 
An  attrition,  or  galling.  In  Hippocrates  it 
is  an  exulceration  of  the  skin  about  the  os 
sacrum. 

Ectrope.  (From  enl^ ru,  to  divert, 
pervert,  or  invert.)  It  is  any  duct  by 
which  the  humours  are  diverted  and  drawn 
off.  In  P.  iEgineta  it  is  the  same  as  Ec- 
tropium. 

Ectrophius.  (From  to  invert.) 

An  epithet  for  any  medicine  that  makes 
the  blind  odes  appear  outwardly. 

ECTROPIUM.  (From  stye™,  to  evert.) 
An  eversion  of  the  eyelids  so  that  their  in- 
ternal surface  is  outermost. 

There  are  two  species  of  this  disease  ; 
one  produced  by  an  unnatural  swelling  of 
the  lining  of  the  eyelids,  which  not  only 
pushes  their  edges  from  the  eyeball,  but 
also  presses  them  so  forcibly,  that  they  be- 
come everted ; the  other  arising  from  a 
contraction  of  the  skin  covering  the  eye- 
lid, or  of  that  in  the  vicinity,  by  which 
means  the  edge  of  the  eyelid  is  first  re- 
moved for  some  distance  from  the  eye, 
and  afterwards  turned  completely  outward, 
together  with  the  whole  of  the  affected 
eyelid. 

The  morbid  swelling  of  the  lining  of  the 
eyelids,  which  causes  the  first  species  of 
etropium,  arises  mostly  from  a congenital 
laxity  of  this  membrane,  afterwards  in- 
creased by  obstinate  chronic  ophthalmies, 
particularly  of  a scrophulous  nature,  in 
relaxed,  unhealthy  subjects;  or  else  the 
disease  originates  from  the  small  pox  af- 
fecting the  eyes, 

While  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  lower 
eye  lid,  as  it  most  commonly  is,  the  lining 
of  this  part  may  be  observed  rising  in  the 
form  of  a semilunar  fold,  of  a pale  red 
colour,  like  the  fungous  granulations  of 
wounds,  and  intervening  between  the  eye 
and  eyelid,  which  latter  it  in  some  measure 
everts.  When  the  swelling  is  afterwards 
occasioned  by  the  lining  of  both  the  eye- 
lids, the  disease  assumes  an  annular  shape, 
in  the  centre  of  which  the  eyeball  seems 
sunk,  while  the  circumference  of  the  ring 
presses  and  everts  the  edges  of  the  two 
eyelids,  so  as  to  cause  both  great  uneasi- 
ness and  deformity.  In  each  of  the  above 
cases,  on  pressing  the  skin  of  the  eyelids 
with  the  point  of  tiie  finger,  it  becomes 
manifest  that  they  are  very  capable  of  be- 
ing elongated,  and  would  readily  yield,  so 
as  entirely  to  cover  the  eyeball,  vvere  they 
not  prevented  by  the  intervening  swelling 
of  their  membranous  lining. 

Besides  the  very  considerable  deformity 
which  the  disease  produces,  it  occasions  a 
•ontinual  discharge  of  tears  over  the  cheek, 
and  what  is  worse,  a dryness  of  the  eyeball, 


frequent  exasperated  attacks  of  chronic 
ophthalmy,  incapacity  to  bear  the  light, 
and  lastly,  opacity  and  ulceration  of  the 
cornea. 

The  second  species  of  ectropium,  or  that 
arising  from  a contraction  of  the  integu- 
ments of  the  eyelids,  or  neighbouring  parts, 
is  notunfrequentiy  a consequence  of  puck- 
ered scars,  produced  by  the  confluent 
small  pox,  deep  burns,  or  the  excision  of 
cancerous  or  encysted  tumours,  without 
saving  a sufficient  quantity  of  skin  ; or 
lastly,  the  disorder  is  the  effect  of  malig- 
nant carbuncles,  or  any  kind  of  wound  at- 
tended with  much  loss  of  substance.  Each 
of  these  causes  is  quite  enough  to  bring  on 
such  a contraction  of  the  skin  of  the  eye- 
lids as  to  draw  the  parts  towards  the  arches 
of  the  orbits,  so  as  to  remove  them  from 
the  eyeball,  and  turn  their  edges,  outward. 
No  sooner  lias  this  circumstance  happened, 
than  it  is  often  followed  by  another  one 
equally  unpleasant,  namely,  a swelling  of 
the  internal  membrane  of  the  affected  eye- 
lids, which  afterwards  has  a great  share  in 
completing  the  eversion.  The  lining  of 
the  eyelids,  though  trivially  everted,  be- 
ing continually  exposed  to  the  air,  and  ir- 
ritation of  extraneous  substances,  soon 
swells,  and  rises  up  like  fungus.  One  side 
of  this  fungus-like  tumour,  covers  a part  of 
the  eye  ball,  the  other  pushes  the  eyelid  so 
considerably  outward,  that  its  edge  is  not 
unfrequently  in  contact  with  the  margin  of 
the  orbit.  The  complaints  induced  by  this 
second  species  of  ectropium  are  the  same 
as  those  brought  on  by  the  first;  it  being 
noticed,  however,  that  in  both  cases,  when- 
ever the  disease  is  very  inveterate,  the 
fungous  swelling  of  the  inside  of  the  eye- 
lids becomes  hard,  coriaceous,  and  as  it 
were  callous. 

Although,  in  both  species  of  ectropium, 
the  lining  of  the  eyelids  seems  equally 
swollen,  yet  the  surgeon  can  easily  dis- 
tinguish to  which  of  the  two  species  the  dis- 
ease belongs.  For,  in  the  first,  the  skin  of 
the  eyelids,  and  adjoining  parts,  is  not  de- 
formed with  scars  ; and  by  pressing  the 
everted  eyelid  with  the  point  of  the  finger, 
the  part  would  with  ease  cover  the  eye, 
were  it  not  for  the  intervening  fungous 
swelling.  But  in  the  second  species  of  ec- 
tropium, besides  the  obvious  cicatrix  and 
Contraction  of  the  skin  of  the  eyelids,  or 
adjacent  parts,  when  an  effort  is  made  to 
cover  the  eye  with  the  everted  eyelid,  by 
pressing  upon  the  latter  part  with  the 
point  of  the  finger,  it  does  not  give  way 
§o  as  completely  to  cover  the  globe,  or  only 
yields,  as  jt  ought  to  do,  for  a certain  ex- 
tent ; or  it  does  not  move  in  the  least  from 
its  unnatural  position,  by  reason  of  the  in- 
teguments of  the  eyelids  having  been  so 
extensively  destroyed, that  their  margin  has 
become  adherent  to  the  arch  of  the  orbit. 
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EcTROSIS.  (Earg«<r<?:  from  sxIflt&irHV,  t« 
miscarry.)  A miscarriage. 

Ectrosis,  (From  sx1t7g»crx«,  to  mis- 
carry.) An  abortion. 

Ectrotica.  (From  exIflgua-Mf,  to  mis- 
carry.) Ectyrotica.  Medicines  which  cause 
abortion. 

Ectylotica.  See  Ectillotica. 

Ectyrotica.  See  Ectrotica. 

Eczema.  (From  ex^sm,  to  boil  out.) 
Eczesma.  A hot,  painful  eruption,  or  pus- 
tule. Mr.  Pearson  calls  the  erythema 
mercuriale,  eczema  mercuriale. 

Edelphus.  Prognosis  from  the  nature 
of  elements. 

Edera  trifolia.  The  poison- tree  of 
America. 

Edes.  A name  for  amber. 

Ejjessknum.  Pelarium.  An  eye-water 
of  tragacanth,  arabic,  acacia,  opium,  &c. 

Eoetz.  Amber. 

Edic.  Edich . Edh\  An  old  name  for 
iron. 

Edra.  A fracture;  also  the  lower  part 
of  the  rectum. 

Edulcorantia.  (From  edulco,  to  make 
sweet.)  Edulcorants.  Sweeteners.  Me- 
dicines which  absorb  the  vicious  humours 
of  the  body,  sweeten  the  fluids,  and  deprive 
them  of  their  acrimony. 

EFFERVESCENCE.  (From  efervesco, 
to  grow  hot.)  Ejfervescentia.  That  agita- 
tion which  is  produced  by  mixing  an  acid 
and  an  alkali  together.  A small  degree 
of  ebullition. 

Effides.  An  old  name  for  ceruss. 

Eff-ila.  Freckles. 

EFFLORESCENCE.  (From  effloresco, 
to  blow  as  a flower.)  Effiorescentia . 

1.  A preternatural  redness  of  the  skin. 

2.  In  chemistry  it  means  that  phenome- 
non which  takes  place  upon  crystals,  pro- 
ducing a white  powder  when  exposed  to  air. 

EFFLUVIUM.  (From  effluo,  to  spread 
abroad.)  See  Contagion. 

Effractura.  (From  effringo,  to  break 
down.)  Ecpiesma.  A species  of  fracture, 
in  which  the  bone  is  much  depressed  by  the 
blow . 

EFFUSION.  (From  ejfundo,  to  pour 
out.)  Effasio.  In  surgery  it  means  the 
escape  of  any  fluid  out  of  the  vessel,  or 
viscus,  naturally  containing  it,  and  its  lodg- 
ment in  another  cavity,  in  the  cellular  sub- 
stance, or  in  the  substance  of  parts.  Effu- 
sion also  sometimes  signifies  the  natural  se- 
cretion of  fluids  from  the  vessels ; thus  sur- 
geons frequently  speak  of  the  coagulable 
lymph  being  effused  on  different  surfaces. 

Egeries.  (From  egero , to  carry  out.) 
Egestio.  An  excretion,  or  evacuation. 

EGG.  Ovum.  The  eggs  of  poultry  are 
chiefly  used  as  food  : the  different  parts  are 
likewise  employed  in  pharmacy  and  in 
tnedicine.  The  calcined  shell  is  esteemed 
as  an  absorbent.  The  oil  of  the  egg  is 
softening,  and  is  used  externally  to  burns 
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and  chaps.  The  yolk  of  the  egg  renders 
oil  miscible  with  water,  and  is  triturated 
with  the  same  view  with  resinous  and  other 
substances.  Raw  eggs  have  been  much 
recommended  as  a popular  remedy  for 
jaundice. 

Egregorsis.  (From  eyjpyogSM,  to  watch.) 
A watchfulness.  A morbid  want  of  sleep. 

Ejaculantia.  (From  ejaculo , to  cast 
out.)  Ejaculataria.  The  vessels  which 
convey  the  seminal  matter  secreted  in  the 
testicles  to  the  penis.  These  are  the  epi- 
didymis, and  the  vasa  deferentia;  the 
vesiculae  seminales  are  the  receptacles  of 
the  semen. 

Ejectio.  (From  ejicio,  to  cast  out.) 
Excretio.  The  discharging  of  humours  or 
excrements. 

Eilamis.  (From  s iteco,  to  involve.)  A 
membrane  involving  the  brain. 

Eilema.  (From  ei\eu,  to  form  convolu- 
tions.) Iu  Hippocrates  it  signifies  paiaful 
convolutions  of  the  intestines  from  flatu- 
lence. Sometimes  it  signifies  a covering, 
Vogel  says,  it  is  a fixed  pain  in  the  bowels, 
as  if  a nail  was  driven  in. 

Eileon.  (From  eiXem,  to  wind.)  Gor- 
raeus  says  it  is  a name  of  the  intestinum 
ileum. 

Eileos.  (From  eiXew,  to  form  convolu- 
tions.) The  iliac  passion. 

Eisbole.  (From  etc,  into,  and  (JaXXs*, 
to  cast.)  It  signifies  strictly  an  injection, 
but  is  used  to  express  the  access  of  a dis- 
temper, or  of  a particular  paroxysm. 

Eispnoe,  (From  eig,  into,  aud  7m«,  to 
breathe.)  Inspiration  of  air. 

Ela  calli.  An  Indian  cathartic  shrub, 
the  Euphorbia  neriifolia  of  Linnaeus. 

El^eagnon.  (From  sXa:ov,  oil,  and  ctyvoc, 
chaste.)  The  agnus  castus  v*'as  formerly 
so  called. 

El^eosaccharum.  (From  eXuiov,  oil,  and 
cr ax.xa.fiov,  sugar.)  A mixture  of  essential 
oil  with  sugar. 

El^eoselinum.  (Frorflhxce,  a lake,  and 
<r£Xivov,  parsley.)  Water  parsley. 

Elais  guineensis.  A species  of  palm 
which  grows  spontaneously  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  but  is  much  cultivated  in  the  West 
Indies.  From  this  tree  is  obtained  the 
palm  oil  which  is  considered  as  an  emollient 
and  strengthener  of  all  kind  of  weakness 
of  the  limbs.  It  also  is  recommended 
against  bruises,  strains,  cramps,  pains, 
swellings,  & c. 

Elambicatio.  A method  of  analyzing 
mineral  waters. 

Elanula.  An  old  name  for  alum. 

Elaphoboscum.  (From  sXa^o?,  a stag, 
and  Boo-xaj,  to  eat ; so  called,  because  deer 
eat  them  greedily.)  The  wild  parsnip.  See 
Pastinaca. 

Elaphoscorodon.  (From  sXa^o?,  the 
stag,  and  a-'xo poJ&y,  garlic.)  Stag’s  or  viper’s 
garlic. 

Elaquir.  Red  vitriel. 
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Elas  marts.  Burnt  lead. 

Elasma.  (From  t\aww,  a lamina  ar 
plate  of  any  kind.)  A term  used  to  ex- 
press a clyster-pipe. 

Elastic  fluid.  See  Gas. 

Elastic  gum.  See  Indian-rubbcr. 

ELASTICITY.  A force  in  bodies,  by 
which  they  endeavour  to  restore  them- 
selves to  the  posture  from  whence  they 
were  displaced  by  any  external  force.  To 
solve  this  property,  many  have  recourse  to 
the  universal  law  of  nature,  attraction,  by 
which  the  parts  of  solid  and  firm  bodies 
are  caused  to  cohere  together : whereby 
when  hard  bodies  are  struck  or  bent,  so 
that  the  component  parts  are  a little  moved 
from  ore  another,  but  not  quite  disjoined 
or  broken  off,  nor  separated  so  far  as  to  be 
out  of  the  power  of  attracting  force,  by 
which  they  cohere  together ; they  cer- 
tainly must,  on  the  cessation  of  the  ex- 
ternal violence,  spring  back  with  a very 
great  velocity  to  their  former  state ; but 
in  this  circumstance  the  atmospherical 
pressure  will  account  for  it  as  well ; be- 
cause such  a violence,  if  it  be  not  great 
enough  to  separate  the  constituent  par- 
ticles of  a body  far  enough  to  let  in  any 
foreign  matter,  must  occasion  many  va- 
cnola  between  the  separated  surfaces,  so 
that  upon  the  removal  they  will  close 
again  by  the  pressure  of  the  aerial  fluid 
upon  the  external  parts,  i.  e.  the  body  wall 
come  again  into  its  natural  posture.  The 
included  air,  likewise,  in  most  bodies,  gives 
that  power  of  fesilition  upon  their  per- 
cussion. 

If  two  bodies  perfectly  clastic  strike  one 
against  another,  there  will  be  cr  remain 
in  each  the  same  relative  velocity  as  bev- 
fore,  i.  e.  they  will  recede  with  the  same 
velocity  as  they  meet  together  with.  For 
the  compressive  force,  or  the  magnitude 
of  the  stroke  in  any  given  bodies,  arises 
from  the  relative  velocity  of  those  bodies, 
and  is  proportional  to  it : and  bodies  per- 
fectly elastic  will  restore  themselves  com- 
pletely to  the  figure  they  had  before  the 
shock ; or,  in  other  words,  the  restitutive 
force  is  equal  to  the  compressive,  and 
therefore  must  be  equal  to  the  force  with 
which  they  came  together,  and  consequent- 
ly they  must  by  elasticity  recede  again  from 
each  other  with  the  same  velocity.  Hence, 
taking  equal  times  before  and  after  the 
shock,  the  durances  between  the  bodies  will 
be  equal:  and  therefore  the  distances  of 
times  from  the  common  centre  of  gravity 
will,  in  the  same  times,  be  equal.  And 
hence  the  laws  of  percussion  of  bodies  per- 
fcetly  elastic  are  easi  y deduced. 

ELATE  KITJM.  (From  eXauvaq  to  stimu- 
late or  agitate : so  named  from  its  .great 
purgative  qualities.)  See  Cvcumis  agrestis. 

Ei.atderia.  A name  for  the  cascariila 
bur! . 

Elatine*  (From  sXalrw,  smaller,  being 


the  smaller  species.)  Fluellen,  or  female 
speedwell.  Antirrhinum  elatinc  of  Liu- 
nzeus.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  have  a 
roughish  bitter  taste,  but  no  smell.  It  w as 
formerly  much  used  against  scurvy  and  old 
ulcerations,  but  now  wholly  forgotten. 

Elatites.  Bloodstone. 

Elcosis.  (From  eXjco?,  an  ulcer.)  A 
disease  attended  with  fetid,  carious,  and 
chronic  ulcers.  The  term  is  seldom  used. 

1 Elder,  See  Sambucus. 

Elder  dwarf.  See  E Indus. 

Elecampane.  See  Enula  campana. 

ELECTRICITY.  ( Electricitas , from 

electrum,  sXexrpc >y,  from  eXsxJ the  sun, 
because  of  its  bright  shining  colour;  or 
from  eXh4>,  to  draw,  because  of  its  mag- 
netic. power.)  A property  which  certain 
bodies  possess  when  rubbed,  heated,  or  ex- 
cited, whereby  they  attract  remote  bodies, 
and  frequently  emit  sparks  or  streams  of 
light.  The  antients  first  observed  this  pro- 
perty in  amber,  which  they  called  electrum , 
and  hence  arose  the  word  electricity.  The 
efficacy  of  electricity  in  the  cure  of  several 
diseases  has  been  supported  by  many  very 
respectable  authorities,  especially  in  para- 
lytic diseases.  It  considerably  augments 
th«  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  excites 
the  action  of  the  absorbents. 

Electrodes.  (From  «xs rfgav,  amber.) 
An  epithet  for  stools  which  shine  like  amber. 

Electrum  .miner ale.  The  tincture 
of  metals.  It  is  made  of  tin  and  copper, 
to  which  some  add  gold,  and  double  its 
quantity  of  martial  regains  of  antimony 
melted  together;  from  these  there  results 
a metallic  mass,  to  which  some  chemists 
have  given  the  name  of  electrum  minerale. 
This  mass  is  powdered  and  detonated  with 
nitre  and  charcoal  to  a kind  of  scoria;  it 
is  powdered  again  whilst  hot,  and  then  di- 
gested in  spirit  of  wine,  whence  a tincture 
is  obtained  of  a fine  red  colour. 

ELECTUARXUM.  An  electuary.  The 
London  Pharmacopoeia  refers  those  articles 
which  were  formerly  called  electuaries  to 
cpnfeetions  and  conserves. 

Electuarium  4.NTIMONII.  R.  Elec- 
tuarii  sennae,  one  ounce ; guaiaci  gmnmi, 
hydrargyri  cum  sulphur©  antimonii  ppti. 
sing,  half  a ounce  ; syrupi  simplicis  q.  s. 
misce.  Of  this  electuary  from  a dram 
to  about  two  drams  is  given  twice  a day, 
in  those  cutaneous  diseases  which  go  under 
the  general  name  of  scorbutic.  It  is  usually 
accompanied  with  the  decoctions  of  elm 
bark  or  sarsaparilla. 

Electuarium  cassije.  See  Confectio 
cassia . 

Electuarium  catechu.  Confectio  Ja- 
ponica.  Electuary  of  catechu,  commonly 
called  Japonic  confection.  Take  of  mi- 
mosa catechu,  four  ounces;  kino,  three 
ounces  ; cinnamon, nutmeg,  each  one  ounce; 
opium  diffused  in  a sufficient,  quantity  of 
Spanish  white  wine,  one  drachm  and  a 
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half ; syrup  of  dried  roses  boiled  to  the 
consistence  of  honey,  two  pounds  and  a 
quarter.  Reduce  the  solids  to  powder, 
and,  having  mixed  them  with  the  opium 
and  syrup,  make  them  into  an  electuary. 
A very  useful  astringent,  and  perhaps  the 
most  efficacious  way  of  giving  the  catechu 
to  advantage.  Ten  scruples  of  this  elec- 
tuary contain  one  grain  of  opium. 

Electuarium  cinchona  cum  natro. 
R natri  ppti  3jj  ; pulveris  cinchonae  unc  ; 
muciiagini  gummi  arabaci  q.  s.  misce.  In 
this  composition  mucilage  is  preferred  to 
syrup,  on  account  of  its  covering  the  taste 
of  the  bark  much  more  advantageously. 
It  should,  for  this  purpose,  however,  be 
made  thin,  otherwise  it  will  increase  the 
bulk  of  the  electuary  too  much. 

This  remedy  will  be  found  an  excellent 
substitute  for  the  burnt  sponge,  whose 
powers  as  a remedy  in  scrophula,  are 
known  solely  to  depend  on  the  proportion 
of  natron  contained  in  it.  The  dose  is  two 
drachms,  twice  or  thrice  a day. 

Electuarium  opiatum.  See  Confec - 
tio  opii. 

Elelisphacos.  (From  eAe to  dis- 
tort, and  o-epazos,  sage  ; so  named  from  the 
spiral  coiling  of  its  leaves  and  branches.) 
A species  of  sage. 

Elembrat.  An  obsolete  term  for  alka- 
line salts. 

ELEMENTS.  Radicals.  First  prin- 
ciples. The  minutest  particles  of  any  sub- 
stance, which  can  no  further  be  divided  or 
decomposed  by  chemical  analysis.  Many 
substances  cannot  be  farther  decomposed 
bv  the  chemist  into  constituent  parts,  but 
this  does  not  entitle  the  ranking  them' 
among  the  elements.  Though  they  are  as 
yet  decomposed,  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
are  undecomposable ; as,  perhaps,  neither 
our  senses  nor  our  instruments  will  ever 
reach  those  substances  which  by  their  na- 
ture admit  of  no  sort  of  decomposition. 
The  bodies  which  are  known  to  us  at  pre- 
sent, however,  as  simple  substances,  amount 
to  forty-one  ; some  of  these  may  be  sensi- 
bly exhibited  in  their  simple  state,  uncom- 
bined with  other  matters : these  are  termed 
ostensible , 'producible , simple  substances , to 
distinguish  them  from  those  whose  exis- 
tence or  presence  is  only  inferred  from 
facts,  and  are  called  unostensible , unprodu- 
cible,  simple  substances.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  simple  substances  at  present  known. 

Unproduciblc,  simple  Substances. 


1. 

Phlogiston,  or 

10. 

Boracic,  radical. 

basis  of  light. 

It. 

Rad.  of  gold. 

2. 

Oxygen. 

12. 

platina. 

3. 

Hydrogen. 

13. 

silver. 

4. 

Azotic. 

14. 

— mercury. 

5. 

Carbonic,  i —• 

1 5. 

lead. 

6. 

Sulphur. 

16. 

— - copper. 

f. 

Phosphor.  / 

17. 

iron. 

8. 

Muriatic. 

18. 

tin. 

9. 

Fluoric.  * 

19, 

— — — - zine. 

m 

20.  Rad.  of  bismuth.  26.  Rad.  of  molybd. 

21. - antim.  27.  wolfranc. 

22.  nickel.  28. uranium. 

23.  cobalt.  29. titanium. 

24.  arsenic.  30.  — tellurium. 

25.  — mangan.  31.  — chronic. 

Producible , ostensible,  simple  Substances. 


32. 

Caloric. 

37.  Strontian 

n 

33. 

Siliceous 

38.  Argillac, 

34. 

Calcar. 

39.  Glucine. 

.fw 

35. 

Magnesi. 

L ^ 

40.  Vegetal). 

\ A 

36. 

Ponder. 

41.  Mineral 

The  alkalis  have  lately  been  decomposed. 
See  Petassa  and  Soda. 

ELEMI.  (It  is  said  this  is  the  Ethiopian 
name.)  Gum  elenii.  The  parent  plant  of 
this  resin  is  supposed  to  be  the  Amyris  els - 
mifera  of  Linnaeus  : — -foliis  ternis  quinato - 
pinnatisque  subtus  tomentosis.  Elemi  is 
brought  here  from  the  Spanish  West  Indies  : 
it  is  most  esteemed  when  softish,  somewhat 
transparent,  of  a pale  whitish  colour,  in- 
clining a little  to  green,  and  of  a strong, 
though  not  unpleasant  smell.  It  is  only 
used  in  ointments  and  plasters,  and  is  a, 
powerful  digestive. 

Elemi  unguentum.  See  Unguent um 
elemi  compositum. 

Elemnifera  CURAS  s a VIC  a arbor. 
The  gum  elemi- tree. 

Elengi.  A tree  of  Malabar.  Cardiac. 

Eleochrysum.  (From  uXj <??,  the  sun, 
and  Xfwro?,  gold  ; so  called  from  tiieir  shining 
yellow  appearanceA  Eitockrysum.  Gol- 
dilocks. See  Eliockrrfsnm. 

Eleoselinum,  (From  ?.Koe,  a lake,  and 
(TsXivov,  parsley.)  See  Apium. 

Elephantia.  (From  an  ele- 

phant; s/>  called  from  the  great  enlargement 
of  the  body  in  this  disorder.)  A species  of 
anasarca. 

Elephantia  arabum.  In  Dr.  Cullen’s 
nosology  it  is  synonymous  with  elephantiasis. 
The  term  is,  however,  occasionally  con- 
fined to  this  disease  when  it  affects  the  feet. 

ELEPHANTIASIS.  (From  an 

elephant ; so  named  from  the  legs  of 
people  affected  with  this  disorder  growing 
scaly,  rough,  and  wonderfully  large,  at  an 
advanced  period,  like  the  legs  of  an  ele- 
phant,) Elephas.  Elephantia.  Lazari 
morbus  vel  malum.  Phczniceus  morbus.  A 
disease  that  attacks  the  whole  body,  but 
mostly  affects  the  feet,  which  appear  some- 
what like  those  of  the  elephant.  It  is  know 
by  the  skin  being  thick,  rough,  wrinkly, 
unctuous,  and  void  of  hair,  and  mostly 
without  the  sense  of  feeling.  It  is  said  to 
be  contagious.  Cullen  makes  it  a genus  of 
disease  in  the  class  cachexia;,  and  order  hn~ 
petigin.es. 

Elephantiasis  has  generally  been  sup- 
posed to  arise  in  consequence  of  so  in© 
slight  attack  of  fever,  on  the  cessation  of 
which  the  morbid  matter  falls  on  the  leg, 
and  occasions  a distention  and  tumefaction 
•f  th$  limb,  which  is  afterwards  overspread 
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with  uneven  lumps,  and  deep  fissures.  By 
some  authors  it  has  been  considered  as  a 
species  of  leprosy  ; but  it  often  subsists  for 
many  years  without  being  accompanied 
with  any  of  the  symptoms  which  charac- 
terize that  disease. 

It  sometimes  comes  on  gradually,  with- 
out much  previous  indisposition  ; but  more 
generally,  the  person  is  seized  with  a cold- 
ness and  shivering,  pains  in  the  head,  back, 
and  loins,  and  some  degree  of  nausea.  A 
slight  fever  then  ensues,  and  a severe  pain 
is  felt  in  one  of  the  inguinal  glands,  which, 
after  a short  time,  becomes  hard,  swelled, 
and  inflamed.  No  suppuration,  however, 
ensues  5 but  a red  streak  may  be  observed 
running  down  the  thigh  from  the  swelled 
gland  to  the  leg.  As  the  inflammation  in- 
creases in  all  the  parts,  the  fever  gradually 
abates,  and  perhaps,  after  two  or  three 
days  continuance,  goes  off.  It,  however, 
returns  again  at  uncertain  periods,  leaving 
the  leg  greatly  swelled  with  varicose  turgid 
veins,  the  skin  rough  and  rugged,  and  a 
thickened  membrana  cellulosa.  Scales  ap- 
pear also  on  the  surface,  which  do  not  fall 
off,  but  are  enlarged  by  the  increasing 
thickness  of  the  membranes  ; uneven  lumps, 
with  deep  fissures,  are  formed,  and  the  leg 
and  foot  become  at  last  of  an  enormous 
size. 

A person  may  labour  under  this  disease 
many  years,  without  finding  much  altera- 
tion in  the  general  health,  except  during 
the  continuance  of  the  attacks ; and  per- 
haps the  chief  inconvenience  he  will  expe- 
rience is  the  enormous  bulky  leg  which  he 
drags  about  with  him.  The  incumbrance 
has,  indeed,  induced  many  who  have  la- 
boured under  this  disease  to  submit  to  an 
amputation  ; but  the  operation  seldom 
proves  a radical  cure,  as  the  other  leg  fre- 
quently becomes  affected. 

Hillary  observes,  that  he  never  saw  both 
legs  swelled  at  the  same  time.  Instances 
where  they  havq  alike  acquired  a frightful 
and  prodigious  size,  have,  however,  fre- 
quently fallen  under  the  observation  of 
other  physicians. 

Elephantinum  emplastrum.  A 
plaster  described  by  Oribasius.  Celsus  de- 
scribes one  of  the  same  name,  but  very 
different  in  qualities. 

Elephas.  (exe<j >«?,  the  elephant.)  The 
disease  called  elephantiasis  ; also  aqua  fortis. 

Elersna.  An  obsolete  term  for  black 
lead. 

Elesmatis.  An  old  term  for  burnt 
lead. 

Elettari  primum.  See  Amomum  ve- 
rum. 

Eleutheria  bark.  See  Cascarilla. 

Eleutherije  cortex.  See  Cascarilla. 

Elevatio.  (From  elevo , to  lift  up.) 
Elevation.  Sublimation. 

ELEVATOR.  (From  elevo,  to  lift  up.) 
A muscle  is  sp  called  whose  offiee  is  to  lift 


up  the  part  to  which  it  is  attached.  Als* 
a chirurgical  instrument,  elevatorium , with 
which  surgeons  raise  any  depressed  portion 
of  bone,  but  chiefly  those  of  the  cranium. 

Elevator  labii  inferioris  pro- 
prius.  See  Levator  labii  inferioris. 

Elevator  labii  superioris  propri- 
us.  See  Levator  labii  superioris  alceque 
nasi. 

Elevator  laeiorum.  See  Levator 
anguli  oris. 

Elevator  nasi  alarum*  Muscles  of 
the  alee  of  the  nose. 

Elevator  oculi.  See  Levator  oculi. 

Elevator  palpebras  superioris.  See 
Levator  pulpebrce  superioris. 

Elevator  scapula.  See  Levator  sca- 
pulae 

Elevatorium.  (From  elevo , to  lift  up.) 
An  instrument  to  raise  a depression  in  the 
skull. 

Elibanum.  See  Olibanum. 

Elichrysum.  (From  sXioc,  the  sun,  and 
XZvero$,  gold  ; so  called  from  their  shining 
yellow  appearance.)  Jtcechas  citrina.  Gol- 
dilocks. This  small  downy  plant  is  the 
Gnaphalium  stachas  of  Linnaeus.  Th® 
flowers  are  warm,  pungent,  and  bitter,  and 
said  to  possess  aperient  and  corroborant 
virtues. 

Elidrion.  Mastieh  ; a mixture  of  brass. 

Eligma.  An  old  name  for  a linctus. 

Elieomeli.  (From  eXaiov,  and  j us\i9 
honey.)  A sweet  purging  oil  like  honey. 

Elioselinum.  See  Elecselinum . 

Elithroides.  The  vaginal  coat  of  the 
testicle. 

Elixatio.  (From  elixe,  to  boil.)  The 
act  ef  seething,  or  boiling. 

ELIXIR.  (From  eleksery  an  Arabic 
word  signifying  quintessence.)'  A term 
formerly  applied  to  many  preparations  simi- 
lar to  compound  tinctures.  It  is  now  very 
little  employed. 

Elixir  of  health.  Elixir  salutis.  A 
term  formerly  applied  to  what  is  now  called 
compound  tincture  of  senna.  See  Tinctura 
sennee  composite. 

Elixir  paregqricum.  Paregoric  elixir. 
See  Tinctura  opii  campherata , 

Elixir  proprietatis.  A preparation 
of  aloes. 

Elixir  sacrum.  See  Tinctura  rheei 
cum  aloe. 

Elixir  salutis.  See  Tinct.  senncecomp. 

Elixir  stomaciiicum.  Stomachic 

elixir.  See  Tinctura  gentiaruse  cofnposita. 

Elixivatio.  (From  elixo , to  boil,  ci- 
tron 1 lixivium,  lye.)  The  extraction  of  a 
fixed  salt  from  vegetables,  by  an  affusion 
of  water. 

Elleborum.  See  Hclleborus  albus. 

Elm.  See  Utmus. 

Elminthes.  (From  to  involve 

from  its  contortions.)  Worms. 

Elm- leaved  sumach.  See  Sumach. 

Ei.cdis.-  (From  a swamp.)  A 
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yerm  given  to  a sweating  fever,  from  it* 
great  moisture. 

Elongatio.  (From  elongo,  to  lengthen 
out.)  An  imperfect  luxation,  where  the  li- 
gament is  only  lengthened,  and  the  bone 
not  put  out  of  its  socket. 

ELUTRIATION.  (From  elutriatio , to 
cleanse.)  Washing  over.  It  is  the  pouring 
a liquor  out  of  one  vessel  into  another,  in 
order  to  separate  the  subsiding  matter  from 
the  clear  and  fluid  part. 

Elevies.  (From  eluo,  to  cleanse.)  The 
effluvium  from  a swampy  place.  Also  the 
humour  discharged  in  fluor  albus. 

Eluxatio.  (From  eln.ro , to  put  out  of 
joint.)  A luxation,  or  dislocation. 

Elymagrostis.  (From  tXsipto?,  the 

herb  panic,  and  wild.)  Wild  panic. 

Ely, ues.  (EXEif/,o?.)  The  herb  panic. 

ELYTROCELE.  (From  fXvr^ov,  the 

Vagina,  and  jmXjj,  a tumour.)  A hernia  in 
the  vagina. 

Elytroides.  (Elytroides ; from  eXu- 
T£ov,  a sheath,  and  u$og,  form.)  Like  a 
sheath.  The  tunica  vaginalis  is  so  called 
by  some  writers,  because  it  includes  the 
testis  like  a sheath. 

Elytron.  (From  iXw*,  to  involve.) 
The  vagina.  A sheath.  The  membranes 
which  involve  the  spinal  marrow  are  called 
elytra,  eXt/7g«. 

EmarGinatio.  (From  emargino , to 
cleanse  the  edges.)  The  cleansing  of  the 
edges  of  wounds  from  scurf  and  tilth. 

Emasculates.  (From  eniusculo , to 
render  impotent.)  Having  the  testicles  in 
the  belly,  and  not  fallen  into  the  scrotum. 

Embamma.  (From  tetanic*,  to  im- 
merse in.)  A medicated  pickle  to  dip  the 
food  in. 

Embole.  (From  s ^cSaXXw,  to  put  in.) 
The  reduction  or  setting  of  a dislocated 
bone. 

Embolum.  (From  s^CaXXw,  to  cast  out ; 
so  narked  because  it  ejects  the  semen.) 
The  penis. 

Embregma.  (From  to  make 

wet.)  A fluid  application  to  auy  part  of 
the  body. 

Embrocatio  aluminis.  R Aluminis 
3jj.  Aceti  spiritus  vinosi  tenuioris,  smg. 
Ibss.  For  childblains  and  diseased  joints. 

Embrocatio  ammonite.  R embroca- 
tionis  ammonia  acetatae  cum  sap  one  3 jj. 
Aquae  ammoniac  purae  5jj.  For  sprains  and 
bruises. 

Embrocatio  ammonite  acetate 
camphor atte.  R solutionis  saponis  cum 
cainphora,  aquae  ammonia;  acetatae  sing. 
3 j.  Aquae  ammoniae  purae  jss.  For  sprains 
and  bruises.  It  is  also  frequently  applied 
to  disperse  childblains  which  have  not  sup- 
purated. It  is  said  to  be  the  same  as 
Steers’  opodeldoc. 

Embrocatio  ammonite  acetat/e. 
R aquas  ammonia*  acetatae.  Solutionis  sa- 
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poni*  sing.  3 j M.  For  bruises  with  inflam- 
mation. 

Embrocatio  cantkaridis  cum  cam- 
phora.  Fx  cantharidis.  Spiritus  cam- 
phor® sing,  j j M.  This  may  be  used  in 
any  case  in  which  the  object  is  to  stimulate 
the  skin.  The  absorption  of  cantharkle*, 
however,  may  bring  on  a strangury. 

EMBROCATION.  (From  ***€*%«»  to 
moisten,  or  soak  in.)  Embroche.  Embro - 
catio.  A fluid  application  to  rub  any  part 
of  the  body  with.  Many  use  the  term, 
however,  as  synonymous  with  liniment. 
The  following  embrocations  are  noticed 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia  Chirurgica. 

Embroche.  See  Embrocation. 

EMBRYO.  (From  to  bud  forth.) 

The  fat  us  in  utero  is  so  called  before  the 
fifth  month  of  pregnancy,  because  its 
growth  resembles  that  of  the  budding  of 
a plant. 

Embryothlastes.  (From  the 

foetus,  and  flxaw,  to  break.)  Embrijorectcs . 
A crotchet,  or  instrument  for  breaking  the 
bones  of  a dead  foetus  to  promote  its  de- 
livery. 3 

EMBRYOTOMY.  (From  eptyn,  a 
foetus,  and  riyvco,  to  cut.)  Embryotomia. 
The  separating  of  auy  part  of  the  foetus 
whilst  in  utero,  to  extract  it. 

Embryulcus.  (From  s yfyvcov,  a foetus, 
and  £Xx«,  to  draw.)  A blunt  hook,  or  for-, 
ceps,  for  drawing  the  child  from  the  womb. 

Emerus.  Scorpion  senna.  A laxative. 

Emesia.  (From  spew,  to  vomit,)  Emes- 
ma.  Emesis.  The  act  of  vomiting.  Me- 
dicines which  cause  vomiting. 

EM  ET  ICS.  ( Emetica,  sc.  medicament  a ;■ 
from  lyzoo,  to  vomit.)  Substances  capable 
of  exciting  vomiting,  independent  of  any 
effect  arising  from  the  mere  quantity  of 
matter  introduced  into  the  stomach,  or  of 
any  nauseous  taste  or  flavour. 

The  susceptibility  of  vomiting  is  very 
different  in  different  individuals,  and  is  of- 
ten considerably  varied  by  disease. 

Emetics  are  employed  in  many  diseases. 

When  any  morbid  affection  depends  upon, 
or  is  connected  with  over  distention  of  the 
stomach,  or  the  presence  of  acrid,  indi- 
gestible matters,  vomiting  gives  speedy  re- 
lief. Hence  its  utility  in  impaired  appe- 
tite, acidity  in  the  stomach,  in  intoxication, 
and  where  poisons  have  been  swallowed. 

From  the  pressure  of  tire  .abdominal  vis- 
cera in  vomiting,  emetics  have  been  con- 
sidered as  serviceable  in  jaundice,  arising 
from  biliary  calculi  obstructing  the  ducts. 

The  expectorant  power  of  emetics,  and 
their  utility  in  catarrh  and  phthisis,  have 
been  ascribed  to  a similar  pressure  ex- 
tended to  the  thoracic  viscera. 

In  the  different  varieties  of  febrile  affec- 
tions, much  advantage  is  derived  from  ex- 
citing vomiting,  especially  in  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  disease.  In  high  uiflas*- 
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matory  fever  it  is  considered  as  dangerous, 
and  in  the  advanced  stage  of  typhus  it  is 
prejudicial. 

Emetics  given  in  such  doses,  as  only  to 
excite  nausea,  have  been  found  useful  in 
restraining  hamorrhage. 

Different  species  of  dropsy  have  been 
cured  by  vomiting,  from  its  having  excited 
absorption.  To  the  same  effect,  perhaps, 
is  owing  the  dispersion  of  swelled  testicle, 
bubo,  and  other  swellings,  which  hag  occa- 
sionally resulted  from  this  operation. 

The  operation  of  vomiting  is  dangerous, 
©r  hurtful,  in  the  following  cases : where 
there  is  determination  of  the  blood  to  the 
bead,  especially  in  plethoric  habits ; m 
visceral  inflammation ; in  the  advanced 
stage  of  pregnancy  ; in  hernia  and  prolap- 
sus uteri;  and  wherever  there  exists  ex- 
treme general  debility.  The  frequent  use 
of  emetics  weakens  the  tone  of  the  sto- 
mach. An  emetic  should  always  be  ad- 
ministered in  the  fluid  form,  its  operation 
may  be  promoted  by  drinking  any  tepid 
dialect,  or  bitter  infusion. 

Tee  individual  emetics  may  be  arranged 
under  those  derived  from  the  vegetable, 
and  those  n om  the  mineral  kingdom.  From 
the  vegetable  kingdom  are  numbered 
ipecacnana,  scilla  maritima,  anthemis  no- 
bibs, sinapis  alba,  asarum  Europseum,  ni- 
cotiana  tabacum.  From  the  mineral  king- 
dom, antimony,  sulphat  of  zinc  and  cop- 
per, and  the  subacetat  of  copper.  To 
these  may  be  added  ammonia  and  its  hydro- 
sulphuret. 

Em eto  c at h a rti cus . (From  e ysu>,  to 
vomit,  and  naSai^,  to  purge.)  Purging 
both  by  vomit  and  stool. 

Eminently:  quarrigeminje.  See  Tu - 
hcrcula  quadrigemina. 

EMMENAGOG  UES.  ( Emmemgoga , 

sc.  medicamcnta , sy.fxr, vu-yceya  ; from  syy.nvm, 
the  menses,  and  ayoo,  to  . move.)  ^ Those 
medicines  that  - possess  a power  of  , pro- 
moting that  monthly  discharge  of  blood  by 
tbe  uterus,  which,  from  a law  of  the  animal 
ceconomy,  should  take  place  in  certain 
conditions  of  the  female  system-  The  ar- 
ticles belonging  to  this  class  may  be  re- 
ferred to  four  orders : 

1.  Stimulating  emmenagog-ues,  as  hydrar- 
gyr\te  and  antimonial  preparations , which 
are  principally  adapted  for  the  young,  and 
those  with  peculiar  insensibility  of  the 
uterus. 

2.  Irritating  emmenagogues , as  aloes, 
savine , and  Spanish  flies : these  are  to  be 
preferred  in  torpid  and  chlorotic  habits. 

3-  Tonic  emmenagogues,  as  ferruginous 
preparations,  cold  bath,  and  exercise , which 
are  advantageously  selected  for  the  lax  and 
phlegmatic. 

4 . Antispasmodic  emmenagogues,  as  assa- 
feetida,  castor , and pediluvia:  the  constitu- 
tions to  which  those  are  more  especially 


suited  are  the  delicate,  the  weak,  and  the 
irritable. 

Emmenia.  (From  sv,  in,  and  yw,  a 
month.)  The  menstrua!  flux. 

EMOLLIENTS.  ( Emollientia , sc.  me- 
dicament a ; from  emollio,  to  soften.)  Those 
substances  which  possess  a power  of  relax- 
ing the  living  and  animal  fibre,  without  pro- 
ducing that  effect  from  any  mechanical 
action.  The  different  articles  belonging  to 
this  class  of  medicines  may  lie  compre- 
hended under  the  following  orders : 

.3.  Humectant  emollients,  as  rearm  water 
and  tepid  vapours,  which  are  fitted  for  the 
robust  and  those  in  the  prime  of  life. 

2.  Relaxing  emollients , as  alihcea , rnnlva, 
&c.  These  may  be  employed  in  al!  consti- 
tutions, while,  at-the  same  time,  they  do 
not  claim  a preference  to  others  from  any 
particular  habit  of  body. 

3.  Lubricating  emollients,  as  bland  oils , 
fat , and  lard.  The  same  observation  will 
hold  of  this  order  as  was  made  of  the  last 
mentioned. 

4.  Atonic  emollients , as  opium  and  pedi- 
luvia : these  are  applicable  to  any  consti- 
tution, but  are  to  be  preferred  in  habits 
where  the  effects  of  this  class  are  required 
over  the  system  in  general. 

Empeiria.  (From  sv,  and  <srsi to  en- 
deavour.) Professional  experience. 

Em  pi-ierom  enus.  (From  sy$££<»,  to 
bear.)  Urine,  or  other  substance,  which 
has  a sediment. 

Emphractica.  (From  sy<p^ar%,  to  ob- 
struct.) Medicines  which,  applied  to  the 
skin,  sSmt  up  the  pores. 

EMPHYSEMA.  (From  sy<pvrau,  to  in- 
flate.) Pneumatosis.  Air  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane. In  general  it  is  confined  to  one  place  - 
but,  in  a few  cases,  it  spi  earls  universally  over 
the  whole  body,  and  occasions  a consider- 
able degree  of  swelling.  It  sometimes  arises 
spontaneously,  which  is,  however, # a very 
rare  occurrence,  or  comes  on  immediately 
after  delivery,  without  any  evident  cause  ; 
but  it  is  most  generally  induced  by  some 
wound  or  injury  done  to  the  thorax,  and 
which  affects  the  lungs;  in  which  ease,  the 
air  u asses  from  these,  through  the  wound,  in- 
to. the  surrounding  cellular  membrane,  and 
from  thence  spreads  over  the  whole  body. 

Emphysema  is  attended  with  an  evident 
crackling  noise,  and  elasticity  upon  pres- 
sure; and  sometimes  with  much  difficulty 
of  breathing,  oppression,  and  anxiety. 

We  are  to  consider  it  as  a disease  by  no 
means  unattended  w ith  danger  ; but  more 
probably  from  the  causes  which  give  rise  to 
it,  than  any  hazard  from  the  complaint  itself. 

EMPIRIC.  ( Empiricus , syirsiptos:  from 
sv,  in,  and  •we^a,  experience.)  One  who 
practises  the  healing  art  upon  experience, 
and  not  theory.  This  is  the  true  meaning 
of  the  word  empiric  : but  it  is  nowr  applied, 
in  a very  opposite  sense,  to  those  whe  de- 
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viate  from  the  line  of  conduct  pursued  by 
scientific  and  regular  practitioners,  and 
vend  nostrums,  or  sound  their  own  praise 
in  the  public  papers. 

Emplastica.  (From  s^Xatrs-co.  to  ob- 
struct.) Medicines  which,  spread  upon 
the  skin,  stop  the  pores. 

EMPLASTRUM.  (From  t^uXa^c-w,  to 
spread  upon.)  A plaster.  Piasters  are 
composed  of  unctuous  substances,  united 
either  to  powders  or  metallic  oxyds,  «&c. 
They  ought  to  be  of  such  a consistence  as 
not  to  stick  to  the  fingers  when  cold,  but 
to  become  soft,  so  as  to  be  spread  out,  in 
a moderate  degree  of  heat,  and  in  that  of 
human  body,  to  continue  tenacious  enough 
to  adhere  to  the  skin.  They  owe  their 
consistence  either  to  metallic  oxyds,  es- 
pecially those  of  lead /or  to  wax,  resin, 
&c.  They  are  usually  kept  in  rolls  wrapped 
in  paper,  and  spread,  when  wanted  for 
use,  upon  thin  leather  ; if  the  plaster  be 
not  of  itself  sufficiently  adhesive,  it  is  to 
be  surrounded  at  its  margin  by  a boundary 
of  resin  plaster. 

Emplastrum  ammoniaci.  Take  of 
purified  ammoniacum,  five  ounces  ; acetic 
acid,  half  a pint.  Dissolve  the  ammoniacum 
in  the  acid,  then  evaporate  the  liquor  in  an 
iron  vessel,  by  means  of  a water-bath,  con- 
stantly stirring  it,  until  it  acquires  a proper 
consistence.  This  plaster  is  now  first  in- 
troduced in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia ; 
it  adheres  well  to  the  skin,  without  irritat- 
ing it,  and  without  producing  inconveni- 
ence by  its  smell. 

Emplastrum  ammoniaci  cum  iiy- 
drargyro.  “ Take  of  purified  ammoni- 
acum, a pound;  purified  mercury,  three 
ounces ; sulphurated  oil,  a drachm.”  Rub 
the  mercury  with  the  sulphurated  oil  Until 
the  globules  disappear ; then  add  by  de- 
' grees  the  ammoniacum,  previously  melted, 
and  mix  the  whole  together.  This  mixture 
of  ainjiioniacum  hydrargyrus  and  sulphur, 
is  said  to  possess  resolvent  virtues  ; and  the 
plaster  is  recommended  with  this  view  to 
be  applied  to  nodes,  tophs,  indurated 
glands,  and  tumours. 

Emplastrum  as^fetid^e.  Emplas- 
trum antiliystericum.  Plaster  of  asafoe- 
tida.  Take  of  plaster  of  semi-vitrified 
oxid  of  lead,  asafoetida,  each  two  parts ; 
galbanum,  yellow  wax,  each  one  part.  This 
plaster  is  said  to  possess  anodyne  and  anti- 
spasmodic  virtues.  It  is,  therefore,  occa- 
sionally directed  to  be  applied  to  the  um- 
bilical region  in  hysterical  cases. 

Emplastrum  cantharidis.  See  Em- 
plustrum  lyttcE. 

Emplastrum  cer^e.  Wax  plaster. 
Emplastrum  attrahens.  Take  of  yellow 
wax,  prepared  suet,  of  each  three  pounds  ; 
yellow  resin,  a pound.  Mix  them  together 
and  strain.  This  is  a gently  drawing  pre- 
paration, calculated  to  promote  a mode- 
rate discharge  from  the  blistered  surface, 


with  which  intention  it  is  mostly  used. 
Where  the  stronger  preparations  irritate, 
this  will  be  found  in  general  to  agree. 

Emplastrum  cumini.  Cumin  plaster. 
“ Take  of  cumin -seeds,  carraway-seeds, 
bay-berries,  of  each  three  ounces ; dried 
pitcii,  three  pounds ; yellow  wax,  three 
ounces.”  Having  melted  the  dried  pitch 
and  wax  together,  add  the  remaining  ar- 
ticles previously  powdered,  and  mix.  A 
warm  stomachic  plaster,  which,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  stomach,  expels  flatulency. 
To  indolent  scrophnlous  tumours,  where 
the  object  is  to  promote  suppuration,  this  is 
an  efficacious  plaster. 

Emplastrum  Galeani  compositum. 
Compound  Galbanum  plaster,  formerly 
called  emplastrum  lithargyri  compositum 
and  diachylon  magnum  cum  gummi.  Take 
of  galbanum  gum  resin,  eight  ounces.  Lead 
plaster,  three  pounds;  common  turpen- 
tine, ten  drachms  ; resin  of  the  spruce  fir, 
three  ounces.  Having  melted  the  galba- 
num  gum  resin  with  the  turpentine,  mix  in 
first  the  powdered  resin  of  the  spruce  fir, 
and  then  the  lead  plaster,  previously  melted 
by  a slow  fire,  and  mix  the  whole.  This 
plaster  is  used  as  a warm  digestive  and 
suppurative,  calculated  to  promote  matu- 
ration of  indolent  or  schirrous  tumours,  and 
to  allay  the  pains  of  sciatica,  arthrodyiiia, 
&c. 

Emplastrum  hydrargyri.  Mercu- 
rial plaster.  Emplastrum  lithargyri  cum 
hydragyro.  l<  Take  of  purified  mercury, 
three  ounces ; sulphurated  oil,  a fluid 
drachm  ; lead  plaster,  a pound.”  Rub  the 
mercury  with  the  sulphurated  oil,  until  the 
globules  disappear ; then  add  by  degrees 
the  lead  plaster,  melted,  and  mix  the 
whole. 

Emplastrum  ladani  compositum. 
This  may  be  used  with  the  same  intentions 
as  the  cumin  plaster,  to  which  it  is  in  no 
way  superior,  though  composed  of  more 
expensive  materials.  Formerly  it  was  con- 
sidered as  a very  elegant  stomach  plaster, 
but  is  now  disused. 

Emplastrum  lithargyri.  Diachylon . 
“ Take  of  semi-vitreous  oxyd  of  lead,  in 
very  fine  powder,  five  pounds ; olive  oil, 
a gallon ; water,  two  pints.”  Roil  them 
with  a slow  fire,  constantly  stirring  until 
the  oil  and  litharge  unite,  so  as  to  form 
a plaster.  Excoriations  of  the  skin,  slight 
burns,  and  the  like  may  be  covered  with 
this  plaster  : but  it  is  in  more  general  use, 
as  a defensitive,  where  the  skin  becomes 
red  from  lying  a long  time  on  the  part. 

Emplastrum  lithargyri  composi- 
tum. See  Emplastrum  GaLbani  compositum. 

Emplastrum  lithargyri  cum  ri> 
sinja.  See  Emplastrum  resince. 

Emplastrum  Lytte.  Blistering  fly- 
plaster.  Emplastrum  cantharides.  I > 
plastrum  vesicatorium.  Take  of  blisri  v,g 
- flies,  m very  fine  powder,  a pound;  wax 
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plaster,  a pound  and  a half ; prepared  fat, 
a pound.  Having  melted  the  plaster  and 
fat  together,  and  removed  them  from  the 
fire,  a little  befoie  they  become  solid 
sprinkle  in  the  blistering  flies,  and  mix  the 
whole  together.  See  Blister  and  Cantha- 
ri-des. 

Emplastrum  opii.  Plaster  of  opium. 

“ Take  of  opium,  powdered,  half  an  ounce  ; 
resin  of  the  spruce  fir,  powdered,  three 
ounces  ; lead  plaster,  a pound.”  Having 
melted  the  plaster,  mix  in  the  resin  of  the 
spruce  fir  and  opium,  and  mix  the  whole. 
Opine  * is  said  to  produce  somewhat,  though 
in  a smaller  degree,  its  specific  effect  when 
applied  externally. 

Emplastrum  picis  compost i'um.  Com- 
pound pitch  plaster.  Emplastrum  picis 
Burgundices . (i  Take  of  dried  pitch,  two 
pounds  ; resin  of  spruce  fir,  a pound  ; yel- 
low resin,  yellow  wax,  of  each  lour  ounces  ; 
expressed  oil  of  nutmegs,  an  ounce.” 
Having  melted  together  the  pitch,  resin, 
and  wax,  add  first  the  resin  of  the  spruce 
fir,  then  the  oil  of  nutmegs,  and  mix  the 
whole  together.  From  the  slight  degree  of 
yedness  this  stimulating  application  pro- 
duces, it  is  adapted  to  gently  irritate  the 
skin,  and  thus  relieve  rheumatic  pains.  Ap- 
plied to  the  temples  it  is  sometimes  of  use 
m pains  of  the  head. 

Emplastrum  plumbi.  Lead  plaster. 
Emplastrum  lithargyri.  Emplastrum  com- 
mune. Diachylon  simplex.  This  plaster  is 

of  great  importance,  as  forming  the  basis, 
by  additions  to  which  many  other  plasters 
are  prepared.  .See  Emplastrum  IHhatgyri. 

Emplastrum  resin^e.  Resin  plaster. 
Emplastrum  lithargyri  cum  resina.  “ Tak  e 
of  yellow  resin,  half  a pound  ; lead  plaster, 
three  pounds.  Having  melted  the  lead 
plaster  over  a slow  fire,  add  the  resin  in 
powder,  and  mix.”  The  adhesive,  or  stick- 
ing plaster,  is.  chiefly  used  for  keeping  on 
other  dressings,  and  for  retaining  the  edges 
of  recent  wounds  together. 

Emplastrum  saponis.  Soap  plaster. 
Take  of  hard  soap  sliced,  half  a pound ; 
lead  plaster,  three  pounds.  Having  melt- 
ed the  plaster,  mix  in  the  soap  ; then  boil 
it  down  to  a proper  consistence.  Discu- 
tient  properties  are  attributed  to  this  ele- 
gant plaster,  with  which  view  it  is  applied 
to  lymphatic  and  other  indolent  tumours. 
It  forms  an  admirable  defensitive  and  spft 
application,  spread  on  linen,  to  surround  a 
fractured  limb. 

Emplastrum  thuris  compositum. 
Compound  frankincense  plaster.  Take  of 
frankincense,  half  a pound  ; dragon’s  blood, 
three  ounces;  litharge  plaster,  two  pounds. 
To  the  melted  lead  plaster  add  the  rest 
powdered.  This  plaster  is  said  to  possess 
strengthening,  as  well  as  adhesive  powers. 
By  keeping  the  skib  firm,  it  may  give  tone 
to  the  relaxed  muscles  it  surrounds,  but 
cannot,  in  any  other  way,  impart  more 
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strength  than  the  common  adhesive  plas- 
ter. 

Empneu matos js.  (From  sv,  in,  and 

nrvsot),  to  blow.)  An  inflation  of  the  sto- 
mach, 01  any  other  viscus. 

Emporium.  (From  e/Affogw,  to  nego- 
tiate.) A mart.  The  brain  is  so  called,  as 
being  the  place  where  all  rational  and  sen- 
sitive transactions  are  collected. 

Emprion.  (From  ev,  and  'srg«wv,  a saw.) 
Serrated.  An  epithet  of  a pulse,  in  which 
the  artery  at  different  times  is  unequally 
distended. 

EMPROSTHOTONOS.  (From  */*- 
wgosrfliv,  before,  or  forwards,  and  teiv»,  to 
draw.)  A clonic  spasm  of  several  mus- 
cles, so  as  to  keep  the  body  in  a fixed  po- 
sition and  bent  forward.  Cullen  considers 
it  as  a species  of  tetanus.  See  Tetanus. 

Emftysis.  (From  spnluci),  to  spit  out.) 
A discharge  of  blood  from  the  mouth  and 
fauces. 

EMPYEMA.  (From  av,  within,  and 
<arv tv,  pus.)  A collection  of  pus  in  the  ca- 
vity of  the  thorax.  It  is  one  of  the  ter- 
minations of  pleuritis.  1 here  is  reason  for 
believing  that  matter  is  contained  in  the 
cavity  of  the  chest,  when,  after  a pleurisy, 
or  inflammation  in  the  thorax,  the  patient 
has  a difficulty  of  breathing,  particularly  on 
lying  on  the  side  opposite  the  affected 
one  ; and  when  an  aedelnatous  swelling  is 
externally  perceptible. 

Empyemat'a.  (From  ev,  and  irvov,  pus.) 
Suppurating  medicines. 

EMPYREUMA.  (From  to 

kindle,  from  rev^, fire.)  ‘ The  offensive  smell 
that  distilled  waters  and  other  substances 
receive  from  being  exposed  too  much  to 
fire. 

EMPYREUMATIC.  ( Empyreumatica  ; 
from  tpiTrvfivw,  to  kindle.)  Smelling  as  it 
were  burnt ; tlms  empyrenmatic  oils  are 
those  distilled  with  a great  heat,  and  im- 
pregnated with  a smell  of  the  fire. 

EMULGENT.  ( Emnlgentia ; from 
emulgeo , to  melt  out  ; applied  to  the  veins 
and  arteries  winch  go  from  the  aorta  and 
vena  cava  to  the  kidneys,  because  the  an- 
tients  supposed  they  strained,  and,  as  it 
were,  miiked  the  serum  through  the  kid- 
neys ) The  vessels  of  the  kidneys  are  so 
termed.  The  enmlgent  artery  is  a branch 
of  the  aorta.  The  enmlgent  vein  evacu- 
ates its  blood  into  the  ascending  cava. 

Emulsio  amygdalae  communis.  Al- 
mond emulsion.  Take  of  almonds,  one 
ounce  ; water,  two  pounds  and  a half. 
Beat  the  blanched  almonds  in  a stone  mor- 
tar, gradually  pouring  on  them  the  water  ; 
then  strain  off  the  liquor.  It  possesses 
cooling  and  demulcent  properties. 

Emulsio  arabica.  This  is  made  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  almond  emulsion,  only 
adding  two  ounces,  while  beating  the 
almonds  mucilage,  of  gum  arabic.  This 
cooling  and  demulcent  emulsion,  ordered 
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in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  may  be 
drank  ad  libitum  to  mitigate  ardor  urinae, 
whether  from  the  venereal  virus  or  any 
other  ranse.  In  difficult  and  painful  mic- 
turition, and  strangury,  it  is  of  infinite 
service. 

Emulsio  camphorata.  “ Take  of 
camphor,  one  scruple ; sweet  almonds, 
blanched,  two  drachms ; double  refined 
sugar,  one  drachm ; water,  six  ounces. ” 
This  is  t be  made  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  common  emulsion.  It  is  calculated  for 
the  stomachs  of  those  who  can  only  bear 
smal:  quantities  of  eamphire. 

E VI 1 'LSIOiS . ( Emulsio  ; from  emulgio , 
to  a ,3k.)  A soft  and  somewhat  oily  medi- 
cine resembling  milk. 

Emulsion,  almond.  See  Emulsio  amygdalce 
communis. 

Emulsion , Arabic . See  Emulsio  arabica. 

Emulsion,  camphorated.  See  Emulsio 
camphor  at  a. 

Emulsion  of  asufcetida.  See  Mistura 
asafce/idee. 

Emulsion  of  gum-ammoniac.  See  Mis- 
tuia  ammomaci. 

EMUNCTORY.  (From  emungo,  to 
drain  off.)  The  excretory  ducts  of  the 
body  are  so  termed  ; thus  the  exhaling  ar- 
teries of  the  skin  constitute  the  grest 
emunctory  of  the  body. 

Enama.  tErom  ev,  and  at/*a,  blood.) 
Eneemos.  So  Hippocrates  and  Galen  call 
such  topical  ^medicines  as  are  appropriated 
to  bleeding  wounds. 

En^eorema.  (From  tv,  and  uiagiu,  to 
lift  up.)  The  pendulous  substance  which 
floats  in  the  middle  of  the.  urine. 

Enamel.  See  Teeth. 

Enanthesis.  (From  tv,  and  uvhua,  to 
meet.)  The  near  approach  of  ascending 
and  descending  vessels. 

ENARTHROSIS.  (From  sv,  in,  and 
ugBgov,  a joint.)  The  ball  and  socket-joint. 
A species  of  diarthrosis,  or  moveable  con- 
nexion of  bones,  in  which  the  round  head 
of  one  is  received  into  the  deeper  cavity  of 
another,  so  as  to  admit  of  motion  in  every 
direction;  as  the  head  of  the  os  femoris 
with  the  acetabulum  of  the  os  innomina- 
tum.  See  Articulation. 

ENCANTHIS.  (From  £w,  and  no. vQog, 
the  angle  of  the  eye.)  A disease  of  the 
oaruncula  lachrymalis,  of  which  there  are 
two  species.  Encanthis  benigna,  and  En- 
canthis  maligna  seu  inveterate/. 

The  encanthis,  at  its  commencement,  is 
nothing  more  than  a small,  soft,  red,  and 
sometimes  rather  livid  excrescence,  which 
grows  from  the  caruncula  lachrymalis,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  from  the  neighbouring 
semilunar  fold  of  the  conjunctiva.  This 
excrescence,  on  its  fir«t  appearance,  is 
commonly  granulated,  like  a mulberry,  or 
is  of  a ragged  and  fringed  structure.  Af- 
terwards, when  it  lias  acquired  a certain 
size,  one  part  of  it  represents  a granulated 
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tumour,  while  the  rest  appears  like  a 
smooth,  whitish,  or  ash-c  .uured  substance, 
streaked  with  varicose  vessels,  sometimes 
advancing  as  far  over  the  conjunctiva,  co- 
vering the  side  of  the  eye  next  to  the 
nose,  as  where  the  cornea  and  sclerotica 
unite. 

The  encanthis  keeps  up  a chronic  oph- 
thalmy,  impedes  the  action  of  the  eyelids, 
and  prevents,,  in  particular,  the  complete 
closure  of  the  eye.  Besides,  partly  by 
compressing  and  partly  by  displacing  the 
orifices  of  the  puncta  lachrymalia,  it  ob- 
structs the  free  passage  of  the  tears  into  the 
nose.  The  inveterate  encanthis  is  ordinarily 
of  a very  considerable  magnitude  ; its  roots 
extend  beyond  the  caruhcuia  lachrymalis 
and  semilunar  fold  to  the  membranous 
li  mg  of  one  or  both  eyekds.  The  patient 
experiences  very  se  ions  inconvenience 
from  its  origin  and  interposition  between 
the  commissure  of  the  eyelids,  which  it  ne- 
cessarily keeps  asunder  on  the  side  towards 
the  nose.  Sometimes  the  disease  assumes  a 
cancerous  malignancy.  This  character  is 
evinced  by  the  dull  red,  and,  as  it  were, 
leaden  colour  of  the  excrescence ; by  its 
exceeding  hardness,  and  the  lancinating 
pains  which  occur  in  it,  and  extend  to  the 
forehead,  the  whole  eye-ball  and  the  tem- 
ple, especially  when  the  tumour  has  been 
slightly  touched.  It  is  also  shewn,  by  the 
propensity  of  the  excrescence  to  bleed, 
by  the  partial  ulcerations  on  its  surface, 
which  emit  a fungous  substance,  and  a thin 
and  exceedingly  acrid  discharge. 

Encatalepsis.  (From  ev,  and  nalaXenros, 
to  leave.)  A catalepsy. 

Encathisma.  (From  tv,  and  xaBn/ui,  to 
sit  in.)  A semicupium.  A bath  for  half 
the  body. 

Encauma.  (From  tv,  in,  and  > tetiu  to 
burn.)  Encausis.  A pustule  produced 
from  a burn. 

Encausis.  (From  ev,  aud  to  burn.) 
A burn,  or  scald. 

ENCEPHALOCELE.  .From 
Xov,  the  brain,  and  a tumour.)  A 

rupture  of  the  brain. 

ENCEPHALON.  (From  ev,  in  and  xs- 
the  head.)  Encepkalum  By  some 
writers  the  cerebrum  only  is  so  called  ; and 
others  express  by  this  term  the  contents  of 
the  cranium. 

Enceris.  (From  ev,  and  wax.)  A 
roll  of  wax  for  making  plasters. 

Encerosis.  (From  tv,  and  ungou,  to 
wax.)  The  covering  of  a plaster  with  wax. 

Encharaxis.  (From  tv,  and  uagaa-a-u, 
to  scarify.)  A scarification. 

Encheiresis.  (From  sv,  and  %eig,  the 
hand.)  Encheiria.  Galen  uses  this  word 
as  part  of  the  title  to  one  of  his  works, 
which  treats  of  dissection.  The  word 
imports  the  manual  treatment  of  any  sub- 
ject. 

Enchejria,  See  Encheiresis. 
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Enchiloma.  See  Enchijlomet. 

Enchondrus.  (From  tv,  and  yovtyoe,  a 
cartilage.).  A cartilage. 

Enchrista.  (From  tyygu,  to  anoifit.) 
Unguents.  Ointments. 

Enchyloma.  (From  tv,  and  ^yAo?, 
juice.)  An  inspissated  juice.  An  elixir, 
according  to  Lemery. 

Enchyma.  (From  tv,  and  ytw,  to  in- 
fuse.) An  infusion.  A sanguineous  ple- 
thora. 

Enchymata.  (From  eyyvw,  to  infuse.) 
Injections  lor  the  eyes  and  ears. 

Enchymoma.  (From  tv,  and  yvo,  to 
pour  in.)  In  the  writings  of  the  antient 
physicians,  it  is  a word  by  which  they  ex- 
press that  sudden  effusion  of  blood  into  the 
cutaneous  vessels,  which  arises  from  joy, 
anger,  or  shame  ; and  in  the  last  instance  is 
what  we  usually  call  blushing. 

Enchymosis.  (e  yyy[x6cj-ig.')  Blushing; 
also  an  extravasation  of  blood,  which  makes 
the  part  appear  livid.  Thus,  but  impro- 
perly, it  is  synonimous  with  Ecchyrriosis. 

Enchysis.  See  Enchyma. 

Enclysma.  (From  tv,  and  to 

cleanse  out.)  A clyster. 

Encc&wij.m.  (From  tv,  within,  and  xoi- 
7u«,  the  belly.)  The  abdominal  viscera. 

Encolpismus.  (From  tynox ma,  to  insi- 
nuate.) An  uterine  injection. 

Encranium.  (From  tv,  within,  and 
n^cLviov,  the  skull.)  The  cerebrum  ; the 
whole  contents  of  the  skull. 

Encrasicholus.  (From  tv,  in,  and 
nt^ag,  the  head  ; and  bile  ; because  it 

is  said  to  have  the  gall  in  its  head.)  The 
anchovy. 

Encris.  E yx?is.  A cake  of  meal,  oil,  and 
honey. 

Encymon.  (From  tv,  and  v.vw,  to  con- 
ceive.) pregnancy. 

Encysis.  (From  tv,  and  hvcj,  to  bring 
forth.)  Parturition. 

ENCYSTED.  A term  applied  to  those 
tumours  which  consist  of  a fluid  or  other 
matter,  enclosed  in  a sac  or  cyst. 

E'NcysTis.  (From  tv,  in,  and  a 

bag.)  A wen.  ,A  hard  tumour. 

ENDEMIC.  ( Endemicus ; from  tv,  in, 
and  fofMs,  people.)  A disease  is  so  termed 
that  is  peculiar  to  a certain  class  of  persons, 
or  country  ; thus  strjama  is  endemial  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Derbyshire  and  the  Alps ; 
scurvy  to  seafaring  people ; and  the  plica 
polonica  is  met  with  in  Poland. 

Endesis.  (From  tv,  and  §ew,  to  tie  up.) 
A ligature.  A bandage. 

Endive.  See  Endivia. 

END  I VI  A.  ( Quasi  eundp  via,  quia  pas - 
sim  nacitur ; named  from  the  quickness  of 
its  growth.)  Endiva.  Endive.  This  plant, 
Cickorium  endivia ; fioribus  solitariis,pedun- 
c nl  at  is ; foliis  integris , crenatis,  of  Linnaeus, 
is  an  extremely  wholesome  sallad,  possess- 
ing bitter  and  anodyne  qualities. 

Endqsis.  (From  tv,  and  to  give.) 


A remission,  particularly  of  febrile  disor- 
ders. 

Enellag menus.  (From  emXXafla?,  to 
interchange.)  An  epithet  applied  to  the 
union  of  the  joints  of  the  vertebrae. 

ENEMA.  (From  tvnpti,  to  inject.) 
Clyster.  Injection.  Lavement.  A clys- 
ter. A well-known  form  of  conveying 
both  nourishment  and  medicine  to  the  sys- 
tem, under  certain  morbid  circumstances. 
The  former  takes  place  where  obstruction 
of  the  passage  to  the  stomach  is  so  great  as 
fo  render  access  to  that  organ  impossible-, 
such  as  occurs  in  lock-jaw,  diseased  arso- 
phagus,  &c.  By  this  means  the  body  can 
be  supported  for  a few  weeks,  till  an  at- 
tempt is  made  at  effecting  a cure.  It  is 
composed,  in  such  cases,  of  animal  broths, 
gruels  made  of  farinaceous  seeds,  muci- 
lages, &c.  As  a form  of  medicine,  clys- 
ters are  no  less  useful;  and,  according  to 
the  intention  with  which  they  are  pre- 
scribed, they  are  either  of  an  emollient, 
anodyne,  or  purgative  nature.  The  fol- 
lowing forms  are  in  general  use. 

Enema  anodynum.  Take  of  starch 
jelly,  half  a pint ; tincture  of  opium,  forty  to 
sixty  drops.  Mix.  The  whole  to  be  in- 
jected by  means  of  a pewter  clyster-sy- 
ringe, incases  of  dysentery  or  violent  purg- 
ing, and  pain  in  the  bowels. 

Enema  antispasmodicum.  Take  of 
tinct.  of  asafuetida,  half  an  ounce  ; tincture 
of  opium,  forty  drops.  Mix.  For  spasmodic 
affections  of  the  bowels. 

Enema  raxativum.  Take  of  Epsom 
salt,  two  ounces;  dissolve  in  three  quarters 
of  a pint  of  w arm  gruel,  or  broth,  with  an 
ounce  of  fresh  butter,  or  sweet  oik 

Enema  nicotians.  Take  of  the  leaves 
of  tobacco,  two  drachms ; boiling  water, 
one  pound.  The  tobacco  to  be  infused  in 
the  water  for  the  space  of  ten  minutes. 
Employed  in  cases  of  strangulated  hernia. 

Enema  nutriens.  Take  of  strong 
beef  tea,  twelve  ounces ; thicken  with 
hartshorn  shavings,  or  arrows  root. 

Enema  Terebinthin^e.  Take  of 
Common  turpentine,  half  an  ounce  ; the 
yolk  of  one  egg,  and  half  a pound  of  gruel. 
The  turpentine  being  first  incorporated 
with  the  egg,  is  to  be  added  to  the  gruel. 
This  clyster  is  generally  used,  and  with 
great  good  effect  in  violent  fits  of  the  stone. 

En ere isis.  (From  svtgttfra,  to  adhere  to.) 
A compression.  A tight  ligature. 

ENERGY.  ( Energia ; from  m^ytco,  to 
act.)  Action.  The  degree  of  force  exer- 
cised by  any  power : thus,  nervous  energy, 
muscular  energy,  &c. 

Eneuresis.  See  Enuresis. 

Exgalactum.  (From  tv,  and  yaXa,  * 
milk : so  called  because  it  is  eaten  by 
nurses  to  increase  jtheir  milk.)  The  herb 
saltwort. 

Eng  astrimytiius.  (From  tv,  in,  yas'Uf, 
the  belly,  and  to  discourse.)  A 
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ventrildqiiist ; one  who  appears  to  speak 
from  his  belly. 

Engisoma.  (From  syyifa,  to  approach.) 
Camarosis.  An  instrument  for  making  the 
parts  of  the  broken  clavicle  meet.  Also 
a fracture  of  the  cranium. 

English  mercury.  See  Mercurialis. 

Englotto-gastor.  (From  ev,  y\wr\n, 
the  tongue,  and  ya-rw?*  the  belly.)  A ven- 
triloquist. 

Engomphosis.  (From  ev,  and  poju<po?, 
a nail.)  That  species  of  articulation  which 
resembles  a nail,  driven  into  wood,  as  a 
tooth  in  its  socket. 

Engonios.  (From  ev,  and  yavia,  an 
angle.)  The  flexure,  or  angle  made  by 
the  bending  of  a joint. 

Enixum  Paracelsi.  The  caput  raor- 
tuurn  of  the  spirit  of  nitre,  joined  with  vi- 
triolic acid. 

Enneapharmacum.  (Prom  ewe*,  nine, 
and  cpag/ucuiov,  a medicine.)  A medicine 
composed  of  nine  simple  ingredients. 

Enneaphyllum.  (From  svvsa,  nine, 
and  <f>!AXov,  a leaf;  because  its  flower  con- 
sists of  nine  leaves.)  A name  for  hellebo- 
raster,  or  bear’s  foot. 

Enrythmus.  (From  ev,  priv.  and  %vQ- 
jwo?,  number.)  t An  irregular  pulse. 

Ens  martis.  A name  antiently  given 
to  the  oxide  of  iron,  which  arises  in  subli- 
mation, with  twice  its  quantity  of  sal- 
ammoniac.  Medical  practice  does  not  at 
present  place  this  practical  preparation  in 
a higher  rank  of  estimation  than  other 
oxides  of  iron. 

Ens  prinum  solare.  Antimony. 

Ens  veneris.  The  ens  veneris  is  in 
many  dispensatories  called  by  this  name. 

ENSIFORM.  ( Ensiformis,  sc.  cart  Hugo  ; 
from  ensis , a sword,  and  forma,  resem- 
blance.) Sword-like.  A term  applied  to 
a cartilage.  See  Cartiiago  ensiformis. 

Enstactum.  (From  ev,  and  to  in- 

stil.) A liquid  medicine,  which  is  applied 
stillatim,  or  drop  by  drop. 

Entatica.  (From  evleiva.’,  to  strain.) 
Provocatives:  medicines  which  excite 
venereal  inclination. 

Entera.  (From  ev7oc,  within.)  The 
bowels.  Hippocrates  calls  by  this  name 
the  bags  in  which  were  formerly  enclosed 
medicines  for  fomentations. 

Enterabenes.  (From  evlegov,  an  intes- 
tine, and  afovct,  gland.)  The  intestinal  glands. 

Enterenchyta.  (From  evle^a,  the 
bowels,  and  ay%vw,  to  infuse  into.)  An 
instrument  for  administering  clysters.  A 
clyster-pipe. 

ENTERITIS.  (Evlegthg  : from  ev7 egov,  an 
intestine.)  Inflammation  of  the  intestines. 
It  is  a genus  of  disease  in  the  class  pyr exice, 
and  order  pklegmasice  of  Cullen,  and  is 
known  by  the  presence  of  pyrexia,  fixed 
pain  in  the  abdomen,  costiveness,  and  vo- 
miting. The  causes  of  enteritis  are  much 
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the  same  as  those  of  gastritis,  beinsr  occa- 
sioned by  acrid  substances,  indurated  faeces, 
long  continued  and  obstinate  costiveness, 
spasmodic  colic,  and  a strangulation  of 
any  part  of  the  intestinal  canal  ; but  an- 
other very  general  cause  is  the  application 
of  cold  to  the  lower  extremities,  or  to  the 
belly  itself.  It  is  a disease  which  is  most 
apt  to  occur  at  an  advanced  period  of  life, 
and  is  very  liable  to  a relapse. 

It  comes  on  with  an  acute  pain,  extend- 
ing in  general  over  the  whole  of  the  abdo- 
men ; but  more  especially  round  the  navel, 
accompanied  with  eructations,  sickness  at 
the  stomach,  a vomiting  of  bilious  matter, 
obstinate  costiveness,  thirst,  heat,  great 
anxiety,  and  a quick  and  hard  small  pulse. 
After  a short  time,  the  pain  becomes  more 
severe,  the  bowels  seem  drawn  together  by 
a kind  of  spasm,  the  whole  region  of  the 
abdomen  is  highly  painful  to  the  touch,  and 
seems  drawn  together  in  lumpy  contrac- 
tions ; invincible  costiveness  prevails,  and 
the  urine  is  voided  with  great  difficulty  and 
pain. 

The  inflammation  continuing  to  proceed 
with  violence,  terminates  at  last  in  gan- 
grene ; or  abating  gradually,  it  goes  off’  by 
resolution. 

Enteritis  is  always  attended  with  con- 
siderable danger,  as  it  often  terminates  in 
gangrene  in  the  space  of  a few  hours  from 
its  commencement ; which  event  is  marked 
by  the  sudden  remission  of  pain,  sinking  of 
tile  pulse,  shrinking  of  the  features,  and 
distention  of  the  belly ; and  it  frequently 
proves  fatal  likewise,  during  the  inflamma- 
tory stage.  If  the  pains  abate  gradually,  if 
natural  stools  be  passed,  if  an  universal 
sweat,  attended  with  a firm  equal  pulse, 
comes  on,  or  if  a copious  discharge  of 
loaded  mine,  with  the  same  kind  of  pulse, 
takes  place,  a resolution  and  favourable 
termination 'may  be  expected. 

Dissections  of  this  disease,  shew  that  the 
inflammation  pervades  the  intestinal  tube 
to  a Very  considerable  extent  ; that  adhe- 
sions of  the  diseased  portion  to  contiguous 
parts  are  formed  ; and  that,  in  some  cases, 
the  intestines  are  in  gangrenous  state,  or 
that  ulcerations  have  formed.  They  like- 
wise shew  that,  besides  obstinate  obstruc- 
tions, intussusception,  constrictions,  and 
twistings,  are  often  to  be  met  w7ith : and 
that,  in  most  cases,  the  peritoneum  is  more 
or  less  affected,  and  is  perceived,  at  times, 
to  be  covered  with  a layer  of  eoagulable 
lymph. 

ENTEROCELE.  (From  evle^ov,  an  in- 
testine, and  KflXn,  a tumour.)  Hernia  in - 
testinalis.  Every  hernia  may  be  so  called 
that  is  produced  by  the  protrusion  of  an 
intestine,  whether  it  is  in  the  groin,  navel, 
or  elsewhere. 

ENTERO-EPIPLOCELE.  (From  ev- 
7«|ov,  ant  intestine,  * irmKoiv.  the  epiploon, 
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and  j««x»j,  a tumour.)  A rupture  formed  by 
the  protrusion  of  part  of  an  intestine,  with 
a portion  of  the  epiplooo. 

ENTERO-HYDKOCELE.  (From  ev- 
T£§3v,  an  intestine,  uStog,  water,  and  *»x>},  a 
tumour.)  This  must  mean  a common  scro- 
tal hernia,  with  a good  deal  of  water  in  the 
hernial  sac ; or  else  a hernia  congenita, 
(:n  which  the  bowels  descend  into  the  tuni- 
ca vaginalis  testss,)  attended  with  a col- 
lection of  fluid  in  the  cavity  of  this  mem- 
brane. 

ENTEROMPHALUS.  (From  emgw, 
an  intestine,  and  the  navel.)  An 

umbilical  hernia,  produced  by  the  protru- 
sion of  a portion  of  intestine. 

ENTEROPHYTUM.  (From  sv7eSov, 
an  intestine,  and  <pu7ov , a plant.)  The  sea- 
chitterling ; a plant  which  grows  in  the 
form  of  a gut. 

ENTERORAPHIA.  (From  svrsgtv,  an 
intestine,  and  a suture.)  A suture  of 
the  intestines,  or  the  sewing  together  the 
divided  edges  of  an  intestine. 

Entlroscheocele.  (From  ivlegov,  an 
intestine,  and  oa-gz ov,  the  scrotum,  and  k*iX», 
a rupture.)  Hernia  scrotalis,  or  rupture  of 
the  intestines  into  the  scrotum. 

Enthemata.  (From  svhdv/jtt,  to  putin.) 
Anti-inflammatory  styptics. 

Enthlasis.  A contusion  with  Ihe  im- 
pression of  the  instrument  by  which  it  hap- 
pened. 

ENTROPIUM.  (From  av,  and 
to  turn.)  A disease  of  the  eyelids,  occa- 
sioned by  the  eyelashes  and  eyelid  being 
inverted  towards  the  bulb  of  the  eye. 

Entyposis.  (From  av7 vnov,  to  make  an 
impression.)  The  acetabulum,  or  concave 
bone  of  the  shoulder. 

ENULA  CAMPANA.  (A  corruption 
of  hernia , or  Helenium, , from  Helene,  the 
island  where  it  grew.)  Helenium.  Com- 
mon inula,  or  elecampane.  Inula  helenium 
of  Linnaeus: — -foliis  amplexkaulibus  ovatis 
rugosis  subtus  foment osis,  calycum  squamis 
ovatis.  This  plant,  though  a native  of  Bri- 
tain, is  seldom  met  with  in  its  wild  state, 
but  mostly  cultivated.  The  root,  which  is 
the  part  employed  medicinally,  in  its  re- 
cent state,  has  u weaker  and  less  grateful 
smell  than  when  thoroughly  dried ; and 
kept  for  a length  of  time,  by  which  it  is 
greatly  improved,  its  odour  then  approach- 
ing te  that  ©f  Florentine  orris.  It  was  for- 
merly in  high  estimation  in  dyspepsia,  pul- 
monary affections,  and  uterine  obstructions, 
but  is  now  fallen  into  disuse. 

Enulon.  (Frotn  ev,  and  aXov,  the  gums.) 
The  internal  flesh  of  the  gums,  or  that  part 
of  them  w i Hi  is  wi  tun  the  mouth. 

i NURESIS.  (From  viuetu,  to  make 
w r. ) An  mcontmency  or  involuntary 
flow  of  urine.  This  disease  usually  pro- 
cee  s either  from  relaxation  or  a paralytic 
affection  of  the  sphincter  of  the  bladder, 


induced  by  various  debilitating  causes,  as 
too  free  a use  of  spirituous  liquors,  manus- 
trupation,  and  excess  in  venery;  or  it 
arises  from  compression  on  the  bladder, 
from  a di  eased  state  of  the  organ,  or  from 
some  irritating  substance  contained  in  its 
cavity.  It  is  arranged  in  the  class  locales , 
and  order  apocenoses  of  Cullen,  and  con- 
tains two  species  : — 1 . Enuresis  atonica, 
the  sphincter  of  the  bladder  having  lost  its 
tone  from  some  previous  disease  : 2.  Enu- 
resis ab  irratione , eel  compressions  vesica?  t 
from  an  irritation  or  compression  of  the 
bladder. 

Epacmasticus.  (From  tm.  and  aupea^u, 
to  increase.)  It  is  applied  to  fever  which 
is  still  increasing  in  malignity. 

Epacme.  (From  et to  increase.) 
The  increase,  or  exacerbation  of  a dis- 
ease. 

Epagogium.  (From  t*a.yw,  to  draw 
over.)  The  praepuce,  that  part  of  the  pe- 
nis which  is  drawn  over  the  glans,  ac- 
cording to  Dioscorides. 

Ep  an  adi  routes.  (From  tiravahbuptt, 
to  increase.)  A term  applied  to  fevers 
which  continue  to  increase  in  their  degree 
of  heat. 

Epanadtplosis.  (From  sn rava£;wXoac,  to 
reduplicate.)  The  reduplication  of  a fit  of 
a semitertian  fever  ; that  is,  the  return  of 
the  cold  fit  before  the  hot  fit  is  ended. 

Epanastasis.  (From  eth,  and  avis-vpi, 
to  excite.)  A tubercle,  or  small  pustule 
upon  the  skin. 

Epancylotus.  (From  £7n,  and  ayxvXc?, 
crooked.)  A sort  of  crooked  bandage  in 
Or  i basins. 

Eparma.  (From  s sraigw,  to  elevate.) 
Eparsis . Any  kind  of  tumour,  but  fre- 

quently applied  to  the  parotis. 

Eparsis.  See  Eparma. 

Epasmastica  febris.  A fever  is  so 
called  by  Bellini,  and  others,  while  it  is  in 
its  increase. 

Epencranis.  (From  eth,  sv,  in,  and 
u^anov,  the  skull.)  The  name  of  the  cere- 
bellum. 

Epheb.eum.  (From  sth,  and  »£>j,  the 
groin.)  The  hair  upon  the  pubes. 

Ephedra.  (From  *»,  to  sit  upon.) 
Epkedrana.  The  buttocks.  Also  a species 
of  horse-tail. 

Ephedrana.  See  Ephedra. 

Ephelcis.  (From  eto,  upon,  and  eXxo?, 
an  ulcer.)  The  crust  of  an  ulcer ; har- 
dened purulent  expectoration. 

EPHELIS.  (From  £7 n,  and  vXioe,  the 
sun.)  A broad,  solitary,  or  aggregated 
spot,  attacking  most  commonly  the  face, 
back  of  the  hand,  and  breast,  from  expo- 
sure to  the  sun. 

EPHEMERA.  (From  tm,  upon,  and 
a day.)  A fever  which  begins,  is 
perfectly  formed,  and  runs  through  its 
course,  in  the  space  of  twelve  hours. 
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EPHEMERIDES.  (From  s^ny,e^ig,  an 
almanack ; so  called  because,  like  the 
moon  s age,  they  may  be  foretold  by  the 
almanack.)  Diseases  ^vhich  return  at 
particular  times  of  the  moon. 

Ephialtes.  (From  sq>a.x\oyMi,  to  leap 
upon  ; so  caded  because  it  was  thought  a 
daemon  leaped  upon  the  breast.)  Incubus, 
or  ni  ht  mare. 

Ephialtia.  (From  ephialtes , the  night- 
mare ; so  called  because  it  was  said  to  cure 
the  night-mare.)  The  herb  paeony. 

EPHfDROSIS.  (From  s<pifyoa>,  to  per- 
spire.) Sudatio.  Mador.  A violent  and 
morbid  perspiration.  A genus  of  disease  in 
the  class  locales,  and  order  apocenoses  of 
Cullen. 

EPHIPPXUM.  (A  saddle,  which  it  is 
thought  to  resemble.)  See  Sella  turcica . 

Ephodos.  (From  zm,  and  oS'o?,  a way.) 
In  Hippocrates  it  hath  three  significations : 
1.  The  ducts,  or  passages,  by  which  the 
excrements  of  the  body  are  evacuated.  a. 
The  periodical  attack  of  a fever,  from  the 
common  use  of  it  to  express  the  attack  of 
thieves.  3.  The  access  of  similar  or  dis- 
similar things,  which  may  be  useful  or 
hurtful  to  the  body. 

Epialtes.  See  Ephialtes. 

Epjalus.  (From  wriov,  gently,  and 
a\ea^to,  to  heat.)  Epialos.  An  ardent  fe- 
ver, in  which  both  heat  and  cold  are  felt  in 
the  same  part  at  the  same  time.  Galen  de- 
fines it  to  be  a fever  in  which  the  patient 
labours  under  a preternatural  heat  and  a 
coldness  at  the  same  time.  The  antient 
Latins  call  it  Quercera. 

Epibole.  (From  t'rr&aXKo),  to  press 
upon.)  The  night-mare,  oi  ephialtes. 

Epicanthis.  (From  ettj,  and  xttvSof,  the 
angle  ofthe  eye.)  The  angle  of  the  eye. 

Epicarpium.  (From  a n,  upon,  and 
xa^og,  the  wrist.)  A topical  medicine  ap- 
plied to  the  wrist. 

Epicauma.  (From  £7 n,  and  xaiw,  to 
burn.)  Encauma.  Epicausis.  A burn, 
or  scald. 

Epicausis.  See  Epicauma. 

Epiceras.  (From  et rt,  and  xe^ag,  a horn; 
so  called  because  its  pods  are  shaped  like 
a horn.)  The  herb  farnugreek. 

Epicerastica.  (From  eyn, and  xs ptwvpii, 
to  mix.)  Medicines  which,  by  mixing 
with  acrimonious  juices,  temper  them  and 
render  them  less  troublesome.  Emolli- 
ents. 

Epicheiresis.  (From  a n,  and  xilZ,  the 
hand.)  A manual  operation. 

Epicholus.  (From  S7n,  and  the 
bile.)  Bilious. 

Epichordis.  (From  g7r,  upon,  and 
a gut.)  The  mesentery. 

Epichorios.  (From  E7ri,  upon,  and  x°la> 
a region.)  The  same  as  epidermis. 

Epiccelis.  (From  an,  upon,  and  xoiXtg, 
the  eyelid.)  The  upper  eyelid. 

Epicolic.  ( Epicolica  ; from  an,  upon 
and  xjo\ov,  the  colon.)  Upon  the  colon,  That 


part  of  the  abdomen  which  lies  over  the 
head  of  the  ccecuin  and  sygmoid  flexure  of 
the  colon,  called  the  epicolic  region. 

Epicophosis.  (From  an,  and  xu<pog, 
deaf.)  A total  deafness. 

EPICRANIUM.  (From  a n,  andx^avwv* 
the  cranium.)  The  common  integuments, 
aponeurosis,  and  muscular  expansion  which 
lie  upon  the  cranium. 

Epic  panics.  See  Occipitofrontalis. 

Epicrasis.  (From  an,  and  to 

temper.)  A critical  evacuation  of  bad  hu- 
mours, an  attemperation  of  bad  ones. 
Wiuen  a cure  is  performed  in  the  alterative 
way,  it  is  called  per  Epicrasin. 

Epicrisis.  (From  an  xpw,  to  judge 
from.)  A judgment  of  the  termination  of 
a disease  from  present  symptoms. 

Epictenium.  (From  an,  about,  and 
xlug,  the  pubes.)  The  parts  above  and 
about  the  pubes. 

Epicy^ema.  (From  an,  upon,  and  xvw, 
to  conceive.)  Episyesis . Superfoe tation, 
Superimpregnation. 

Epicvesis.  See  Epicycema » 

EPIDEMIC.  (Epidcmicus ; from  an, 
upon,  and  $ny.<&,  the  people.)  A conta- 
gious .disease  is  so  termed,  that  attacks 
many  people  at*  the  same  season,  and  in  the 
same  place;  thus  putrid  fever,  plague,  dy- 
sentery, &c.  are  often  epidemic. 

EPI  DEIS  DRUM.  (From  tan,  upon, 
S'ev^ov,  a tree ; because  all  this  genus  of 
plants  grow  parasitically  on  the  trunk  or 
branches  of  other  trees.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Gynandria.  Order,  Monandria. 

Epidendrum  vanilla.  The  systema- 
tic name  of -the  vanelloe  plant.  See  Va- 
nilla. 

Epi deris.  (From  a n,  and  h^ag,  the 
skin.)  The  clitoris. 

EPIDERMIS.  (From  an,  upon,  and 
fogy,*,  the  true  skin.)  The  scarf-skin.  See 
Cuticle. 

Epidesis.  (From  an,  upon,  and  hso,  to 
bind.)  A bandage  to  stop  a discharge  of 
blood. 

Epidesmus.  (From  an,  upon,  and  fcv, 
to  bind.)  A bandage  by  which  splints, 
bolsters,  &c.  are  secured. 

EPIDIDYMIS.  (From  a rt,  upon,  and 
libvyog,  a testicle.)  A hard,  vascular,  ob- 
long substance,  that  lies  upon  the  testicle, 
formed  of  a convolution  of  the  vas  deferens . 
It  has  a thick  end,  which  is  convex,  and 
situated  posteriorly  ; and  a thin  end,  which 
is  rather  flat,  and  situated  inferiorly.  The 
epididymis  adheres  to  the  testicle  by  its 
two  extremities  only,  for  its  middle  part  is 
free,  forming  a bag,  to  which  the  tunica 
vaginalis  of  the  testicle  is  attached. 

Epidosis.  (From  ac&ibceyu,  to  grow  upon.) 
A preternatural  enlargement  of  any  part. 

Epidrome.  (From  an l^iyeu),  to  run  up- 
on.) An  afflux  of  humours. 

EPIGASTRIC.  ( Epigastricus,  S7nya§- 
rnxog ; from  an,  upon,  or  above,  and  y*trv§, 
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the  stomach.)  That  part  of  the  abdomen 
that  lies  over  the  stomach,  is  called  the 
epigastric  region  ; it  reaches  from  the  pit 
of  the  stomach  to  an  imaginary  line  above 
the  navel,  supposed  to  be  drawn  from  one 
extremity  of  the  last  of  the  false  ribs  to 
the  other,  its  sides  are  called  hypochon- 
dria, and  are  covered  by  the  false  libs, 
between  which  lies  the  epigastrium. 

EPIGASTRIUM.  (From  eth,  upon,  or 
above,  and  yapjp,  the  belly.)  The  region 
or  part  immediately  over  the  stomach. 

Epigennema.  (From  et nympcu,  to 

generate  upon.)  Epigennesis.  The  fur  on 
the  tongue.  An  accessory  symptom. 

Epigennesis.  See  Epigennema. 

Epicino»iena.  (From  E7 aym^ai,  to 

succeed  or  supervene.)  Galen  says,  they 
are  those  symptoms  which  naturally  suc- 
ceed, or  may  be  expected  in  the  progress 
of  a disease  ; but  Faesius  says,  they  are  ac- 
cessions of  some  other  affection  to  diseases, 
which  never  happen  but  in  stubborn  and 
malignant  diseases. 

EpiGLOssuivr.  (From  tm,  upon,  and 
yk& co-era,  the  tongue ; so  called  because  a 
lesser  leaf  grows  above  the  larger  in  the 
shape  of  a tongne.)  The  Alexandrian 
laurel. 

EPIGLOTTIS.  (From  m,  upon,  and 
yka TTi?,  the  tongue.)  The  cartilage  at  the 
root  of  the  tongue  that  falls  upon  the  glot- 
tis or  superior  opening  of  the  larynx.  Its 
figure  is  nearly  oval ; it  is  concave  posterior- 
ly, and  convex  anteriorly.  Its  apex  or 
superior  extremity  is  loose,  and  is  always 
elevated  upwards  by  its  own  elasticity. 
While  the  back  of  the  tongue  is  drawn 
backwards  in  swallowifig,  the  epiglottis 
is  put  over  tiie  aperture  of  the  larynx, 
hence  it  shuts  up  the  passage  from  the 
mouth  into  the  larynx.  The  base  of  the 
epiglottis  is  fixed  to  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
the  os  hyoides,  and  the  base  of  the  tongue, 
by  a strong  ligament. 

Epigeottum.  (From  vrreybanLtq,  the 
epiglottis,  which  it  resembles  in  shape.) 
An  instrument  mentioned  by  Paracelsus 
for  elevating  the  eyelids. 

Epiglogtis.  (From  eth,  upon,  and 
y\ov\cq , the  buttocks.)  The  superior  parts 
of  the  buttocks. 

Epigonatis.  (From  et n,  upon,  and  yew, 
the  knee.)  The  patella  or  knee  pan. 

Epigonides.  (From  eth,  and  yew,  the 
knee.)  The  muscles  inserted  into  the 
knees. 

Epigonum.  ' (From  et rtympem,  to  proceed 
upon.)  A superfgetation. 

Epjlempsis.  See  Epilepsia. 

Epij.entia.  Corrupted  from  epilepsia. 

EPILEPSY.  (From  to  seize 

upon;  so  called,  from  the  suddenness  of 
its  attack.)  It  is  also  called  falling  sick- 
ness, from  the  patient  suddenly  failing  to 
the  ground  on  an  attack  of  this  disease.  By 
the  antientsii  was  termed,  from  its  affecting 


the  mind;  the  most  noble  part  of  the  rational 
creature,  the  sacred  disease.  It  consists  of 
convulsions  with  sleep,  and  usually  froth 
issuing  from  the  mouth.  It  is  a genus  of  dis- 
ease in  the  class  neuroses, and  order  spasmi 
of  Cullen,  and  contains  nine  species : 1.  Epi- 
lepsia traumatica , arising  from  an  injury 
of  the  head : 2.  Epilepsia  & dolore,  from 
pain:  3.  Epilepsia  venninosa , from  the  ir- 
ritation . of  worms : 4.  Epilepsia  d veneno , 
from  poisons:  5.  Epilepsia  exanthemutica , 
from  the  repulsion  of  cutaneous  eruptions  : 
6.  Epilepsia  d cruditate  ventriculi,  from 
crudities  of  the  stomach : 7.  Epilepsia  ab 
inanitione,  from  debility : 8.  Epilepsia  vte- 
rina,  from  hysterical  affections : 9.  Epilep- 
sia ex  onanismo,  from  onanism. 

Epilepsy  attacks  by  fits,  and  after  a 
certain  duration  goes  off,  leaving  the  pet- 
son  most  commonly  in  his  usual  state;  but 
sometimes  a considerable  degree  of  stupor 
and  weakness  remain  behind,  particularly 
w here  the  disease  has  frequent  recurrences. 
It  is  oftener  met  with  among  children  than 
grown  persons,  and  boys  seem  more  sub- 
ject to  its  attacks  than  girls.  Its  returns 
are  periodical,  and  its  paroxysms  commence 
more  frequently  in  the  night  than  in  the 
day,  being  somewhat  connected  with,  sleep. 
It  is  a disease  sometimes  counterfeited,  in 
order  to  extort  charity  or  excite  com- 
passion. 

Epilepsy  is  properly  distinguished  into 
sympathic  and  idiopathic,  being  considered 
as  sympathic,  when  produced  by  an  affec- 
tion in  some  other  part  of  the  body,  such 
as  acidities  in  the  stomach,  worms,  teeth- 
ing, & c.  an  idiopathic  when  it  is  a primary 
disease,  neither  dependent  on,  nor  pro- 
ceeding from  any  other. 

The  causes  which  give  rise  to  epilepsy, 
are  blows,  w'ounds,  fractures,  and  other 
injuries  done  to  the  head  by  external 
violence,  together  with  lodgments  of  water 
in  the  brain,  tumours,  concretions  and 
polypi.  Violent  affections  of  the  nervous 
system,  sudden  frights,  fits  of  passion,  great 
emotions  of  the  mind,  acute  pains  in  any 
part,  worms  in  the  stomach  or  intestines, 
teething,  the  suppression  of  long  accustom- 
ed evacuations,  too  great  emptiness  or 
repletion,  and  poisons  received  into  the 
body,  are  causes  which  likewise  produce 
epilepsy.  Sometimes  it  is  hereditary,  and 
at  others  it  depends  on  a predisposition1 
arising  from  a mobility  of  the  sensorium, 
which  is  occasioned  either  by  plethora, 
or  a state  of  debility. 

An  attack  of  epilepsy  is  now  and  then 
preceded  by  a heavy  pain  in  the  head, 
dimness  of  sight,  noise  in  the  ears,  palpita- 
tions, flatulency  in  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, weariness,  and  a small  degree  of 
stupor,  aird  in  some  cases,  there  prevails  a 
sense  of  something  like  a cold  vapour  or 
aura  arising  up  to  the  head  ; but  it  more 
generally  happens  that  the  patient  tails 
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down  suddenly  without  much  previous 
notice  ; his  eyes  are  distorted  or  inverted, 
so  as  that  only  the  whites  of  them  can  be 
seen;  his  fingers  are  closely  clinched,  and 
the  trunk  of  his  body,  particularly  on  one 
side,  are  much  agitated ; he  foams  at  the 
mouth,  and  thrusts  out  his  tongue,  which 
often  suffers  great  injury,  from  the  muscles 
of  the  lower  jaw  being  affected  ; he  loses 
all  sense  of  feeling,  and  not  unfrequently 
voids  both  urine  and  faeces  involuntarily. 

The  spasms  abating  he  recovers  gradu- 
ally ; but  on  coming  to  himself,  feels  very 
languid  and  exhausted,  and  retains  not  the 
smallest  recollection  of  what  has  passed 
during  the  fit. 

When  the  disease  avisesfrom  an  hereditary 
disposition,  or  comes  on  after  the  age  of 
puberty,  or  where  the  fits  recur  frequently, 
and  are  of  long  duration,  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  effect  a cure ; but  when  its 
attacks  are  at  an  early  age,  and  is  occasion- 
ed by  worms,  or  any  accidental  cause,  it 
may  in  general  be  removed  with  ease.  In 
some  cases,  it  has  been  entirely  carried  off 
by  the  occurrence  of  a fever,  or  by  the 
appearance  of  a cutaneous  eruption.  It 
has  been  known  to  terminate  in  apoplexy, 
and  in  some  instances  to  produce  a loss  of 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  to  bring  on 
idiotism. 

The  appearances  usually  to  be  observed 
on  dissection,  are  serous  and  sanguineous 
effusion,  a turgid  tense  state  of  the  vessels 
of  the  brain  without  any  effusion,  a dilata- 
tion of  some  particular  part  of  the  brain,  ex- 
crescences, polypi,  and  hydatides  adhering 
to  it,  and  obstructing  its  functions,,  and 
likewise  ulcerations. 

EPILOBIUM.  (From  eot  Xo/3u  <0v,  a 
violet  or  beautiful  flower,  growing  on  a 
pod.)  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Octandria. 
Order,  Monogynia, 

Epilqbium  angustifolium.  Rose-bay- 
willow  herb.  The  young  tender  shoots  cut 
in  the  spring,  and  dressed  as  asparagus, 
are  little  inferior. 

Epimedium.  The  plant  barren-wort. 

Epimorius.  (From  sot,  and  ^ssp &?,  to 
divide.)  A term  applied  to  an  unequal 
pulse. 

Epimylis.  (From  hot,  and  /u.uA'/j,  the 
knee.)  The  patella  or  knee  bone. 

Epineneucus.  (From  emveuti,  to  nod 
or  incline.)  An  unequal  pulse. 

Epinotium.  (From  hot,  upon,  and 
valo?,  the  back.)  The  shoulder  blade. 

Epinyctis.  (From  hot,  and  vuf,  night.) 
A pustule,  which  rises  in  the  night,  form- 
ing an  angry  tumour  on  the  skin  of  the 
arms,  hands,  and  thighs,  of  the  size  of  a 
lupine,  of  a dusky  red,  and  sometimes  of  a 
livid  and  pale  colour,  with  great  inflamma- 
tion and  pain.  In  a few  days  breaks,  and 
sloughs  away. 


EpipActis.  (From  emireutlooi,  to  coagu- 
late.) A plant  mentioned  by  Dioscorides  ; 
and  so  named  because  its  juice  was  said  to 
coagulate  milk. 

Epiparoxysmus.  (From  hot,  upon,  and 
OTqw£ycq«o?,  a paroxysm.)  An  unusual  fre- 
quency of  febrile  exacerbation. 

Epipastum.  (From  hot,  upon,  and  otio-- 
<rcot  to  sprinkle.)  Any  powdered  drug 
sprinkled  on  the  body. 

Epipechys.  (From  hot,  above,  and 
OTpcy?,  the  cubit.)  That  part  of  the  arm 
above  the  cubit. 

Eptphlogisma.  (From  hot,  upon,  and 
<p\oyi£o)}  to  inflame.)  Violent  inflammation, 
or  burning  heat  in  any  part,  attended  with 
pain,  tumour,  and  redness:  also  a name 
gi  ven  by  Hippocrates  to  the  shingles. 

EPIPHORA.  (Ffom  EOT<f>sg&>,  to  carry 
forcibly.)  The  watery  eye.  An  involun- 
tary flow  of  tears.  A superabundant  flow- 
ing of  a serous  or  aqueous  humour  from  the 
eyes.  A gentik  of  disease  in  the  class  lo- 
cales, and  order  apocenoses,  of  Cullen.  The 
humour  which  flows  very  copiously  from 
the  eye  in  epiphora,  appears  to  be  fur- 
nished, not  only  by  the  lachrymal  gland, 
but  from  the  whole  surface  of  the  conjunc- 
tive membrane,  Meibomius’s  giands,  and 
the  caruncula  lafchrymalis ; which  increased 
and  morbid  secretion  may  be  induced  from 
any  stimulus  seated  between  the  globe  of 
the  eye  and  lids,  as  sand,  acrid  fumes,  and 
the  like  : or  it  may  arise  from  the  stimulus 
of  active  inflammation ; or  from  the  acri- 
mony of  scrophula,  measles,  small-pox ; or 
from  general  relaxation.  The  disease  may 
also  arise  from  a more  copious  secretion  of 
tears,  than  the  puncta  lachrymalia  can  ab- 
sorb, or  as  is  most  common,  from  an  ob- 
struction in  the  lachrymal  canal,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  tears  are  prevented 
from  passing  freely  from  the  eye  into  the  nose. 

EPIPHYSIS.  (From  hot,  upon,  and 
fvco,  to  grow.)  Any  portion  of  bone  grow- 
ing upon  another,  but  separated  from  it  by 
a cartilage. 

Epiplasma.  (From  hot,  upon,  and 
Tt'Ka.c-rru},  to  spread.)  A poultice ; also  a 
name  for  an  application  of  wheat  meal, 
boiled  in  Iivdelaeura,  to  wounds. 

EPIPLOCELE.  (From  eotttAoov,  the 
omentum,  and  jmiAw,  a tumour.)  An  omen- 
tal hernia.  A rupture  produced  by  the 
protrusion  of  a portion  of  the  omentum. 
See  Hernia . 

Epiplocomistes.  (From  hotttAoov,  the 
omentum,  and  xsp. to  carry.)  One  whe 
has  the  omentum  morbidly  large. 

Epiploic  appendages.  See  Appendi- 
ailce  epiploicce. 

EPIPLOITIS.  (From  eotttAcA,  the 
omentum.)  An  inflammation  of  the  pro- 
cess of  the  peritoneum,  that  forms  the 
epiploon  or  omentum.  See  Peritonitis. 

Epiploomphalgn.  (From  eotttAssv,  the 
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omentum,  nnd  ofA<pa,\o{,  the  navel.)  An 
omental  hernia  protruding  at  the  navel, 

EPIPLOON.  (From  zi rjwXcw,  lo  sail 
over,  because  it  is  mostly  found  floating,  as 
it  were,  upon  the  intestines.)  See  Omen- 
tum. 

EPIPLOSCHEOCELE.  (From  em- 
<?rAoov,  the  oment  m wyem,  the  scrotum,  and 
xiiTvn,  a t-iineur  or  hernia.)  A nipture  of 
the  omentum  into  tiie  scrotum,  or  a scrotal 
hernia  containing  omentum. 

Epipolasis.  (From  ethttoXo.^,  to  swim 
on  die  top.)  A fluctuation  of  humours, 
A species  of  chemical  sublimation. 

Epipoma.  (From  etti,  upon,  and  ira^a, 
a lid.)  An  instrument  to  cover  the  shoulder 
in  a luxation. 

Epiporoma.  (From  emvwpta),  to  har- 
den.) An  indurated  tumour  in  the  joints; 
a callous  concretion  a tophus,  a tophace- 
ous callus  molesting  the  joints. 

Epiptyxis.  (From  ettittW*-*,  to  close 
up.)  A spasmodic  closing  of  the  lips. 

Epipyrexis^  (From  tm,  and  jrvperlco,  to 
be  feverish.)  A rapid  exacerbation  in  a 
fever. 

Epirigesjs.  (From  m,  and  piyiv,  to 
become  cold.)  An  unusual  degree  of  cold, 
or  repetition  of  rigors. 

Epirrhoe.  (From  zm,  upon,  and  pea;, 
to  flow.)  An  influx  or  afflux  of  humours 
to  any  part. 

Episarcimum.  (From  em,  upon,  and 
rttpg,  the  flesh.)  An  anasarca,  or  dropsy 
spread  between  the  skin  and  flesh. 

EP1SCHESES.  (From  ntvryea),  to  re- 
strain.) A suppression  of  excretions.  It 
is  an  order  in  die  class  locales  of  Cullen’s 
nosology. 

Epischfum.  (From  ith,  upon,  and  «rp£iov, 
the  hip-bone.)  The  os  pubis. 

Episccpalis.  (From  episcopus,  a bishop, 
or  mitred  dignitary.)  Resembling  a bishop’s 
mitre.  It  is  applied  to  a valve  at  the  orifice 
between  the  lef<  auricle  and  ventricle  of  the 
heart  called  the  mitral  valve. 

Epispasmus.  (From  vrris-nro.a),  to  draw 
together.)  A quick  inspiration  of  the 
breath. 

E PI 3 FASTI CS.  ( Epispastica , sc.  medi~ 
camenta;  from  tmi maw,  to  draw  together.) 
Those  substances  which  a e capable,  when 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  of  pro- 
duce a serous  or  puriform  discharge,  by 
excusing  a previous  state  of  inflammation. 
The  term,  though  comprehending  likewise 
issues  and  setons,  is  more  commonly  re- 
stricted  to  blisters — those  applications 
which,  exciting  inflammation  on  the  skin, 
occasion  a thin  s.erous  fluid  to  be  poured 
from  the  exlialants,  raise  the  cuticle,  and 
form  the  appearance  of  a vesicle.  This 
effect  arises  from  their  strong  stimulating 
power,  and  to  this  stimulant  operation  and 
the  pain  t iey  excite,  are  to  be  ascribed 
the  advantages  derived  from  them  in  the 


treatment  of  disease.  The  evacuation  they 
occasion  is  too  inconsiderable  to  have  any 
effect.  J 

I*  is  a principle  sufficiently  established 
w.  regard  to  the  living  system,  that  where 
a morbid  action  exists,  it  may  often  be 
removed  by  inducing  an  action  of  a differ- 
ent kind  in  the  same  or  neighbouring  part. 
On  this  principle  is  explained  the  utility 
of  blisters  in  local  inflammation  and  spas- 
modic action,  and  it  regulates  their  appli- 
cation in  pneumonia,  gastritis,  hepatitis, 
phreaitis,  angina,  rheumatism,  colic,  and 
spasmodic  affections  of  the  stomach  ; dis- 
eases in  which  they  are  employed  with  the 
most  marked  advantage. 

A similar  principle  exists  with  respect 
to  pain j exciting  one  pain  often  relieves 
another.  Hence  blisters  often  give  relief 
in  tooth-ach,  and  so  Die  other  painful  affec- 
tious. 

Lastly,  blisters,  by  their  operation,  com- 
municate a stimulus  to  the  .whole  system, 
and  raise  the  vigour  of  the  circulation. 
Hence,  in  part,  their  utility  in  fevers  of  the 
typhoid  kind,  though  in  such  cases  they 
are  used  with  still  more  advantage  to  ob- 
viate or  remove  local  inflammation. 

Episp  HiERiA.  (From  st n,  and  <r<peupa, 
a sphere  ; so  called  from  the  spherical 
shape  of  the  brain.)  The  windings  of  the 
exterior  surface  of  the  brain ; or  the  wind- 
ing vessels  upon  it. 

Epistagmus.  (From  tm,  and  to 
trickle  down.)  A catarrh. 

Epistaphilinus.  (From  sm,  and  r«- 
4>yXw5?,  a parsnip,  from  their  resemblance 
to  a carrot.)  See  Uvula. 

EPISTAXIS.  (From  E7 to  distil 
from.)  Bleeding  at  the  nose,  with  pain, 
or  fulness  of  the  head.  A genus  of  disease 
arranged  by  Cullen  in  the  class  pyrexia, 
and  order  hcemorrhagia . 

Persons  of  a sanguine  and  plethoric  habit 
and  net  yet  advanced  to  manhood,  are 
very  liable  to  be  attacked  with  this  com- 
plaint: females  being  much  less  subject  to 
it  than  males,  particularly  after  menstrua- 
tion. 

Epistaxis  comes  on  at  times  without  any 
previous  warning  ; but  at  others,  it  is  pre- 
ceded by  a pain  and  heaviness  in  the  head, 
flushing  in  the  face,  heat  and  itching  in  the 
nostrils,  a throbbing  of  the  temporal  arte- 
ries and  a quickness  of  the  pulse.  In  some 
instances  a coldness  of  the  feet,  and  shiver- 
ing over  the  whole  body,  together  with  a 
costive  belly,  are  observed  to  precede  an 
attack  of  this  haemorrhage. 

This  complaint  is  to  be  considered  as  of 
little  consequence,  when  occurring  in  young 
persons,-  being  never  attended  with  any 
danger ; but  when  it  arises  in  those  who 
are  advanced  in  life,  flows  profusely  and 
returns  frequently,  it  indicates  too  great 
fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the  head,  and  not 
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anfrequently  precedes  apoplexy,  palsy,  &c. 
and  therefore,  in  such  cases,  is  to  be,  re- 
garded as  a dangerous  disease.  When  this 
haemorrhage  arises  in  any  putrid  disorder, 
it  is  to  be  considered  as  a fatal  symptom. 

EPISTHOTONOS.  (From  tmtftv,  for- 
wards, and  t£ <v<»,  to  extend.)  A spasmodic 
affection  of  muscles  drawing  the  body 
forwards.  See  Tetanus. 

Epistomion.  (From  evt , upon,  and 
a mouth. ) A stopper  for  a bottle. 
Also  a vent-hole  of  a furnace,  called  the 
register. 

Epistrophalus.  (From  cm,  upon,  and 
rpE to  turn  about.)  It  is  applied  to  the 
first  vertebra  of  the  neck,  because  it  turns 
about  upon  the  second  as  upon  an  axis, 
which  therefore  was  so  called  by  the  antients. 
Some,  though  improperly,  called  the  second 
thus.  It  is  also  written  Epistropkea  and 
Episifophis. 

Epistrophe.  (From  £7ncpE<f><»,  to  in- 
vert.) An  inversion  of  any  part,  as  when 
the  neck  is  turned  round.  Also  a return 
ef  a disorder  which  has  ceased. 

EPISTROPHEUS.  (From  e? rargo<pav, 
to  turn  round,  because  the  head  is  turned 
upon  it.)  Epistrophceus.  The  second  cer- 
vical vertebra.  See  Dentatus . 
Epistrophis.  See  Epistrophe. 
Epitasis.  (From  tn n,  and  tejmo,  to  ex- 
tend.) The  beginning  and  increase  of  a 
paroxysm  or  disease. 

EPITHELIUxW.  The  cuticle  on  the 
red  part  of  the  Ups. 

Epithema.  (From  sm,  upon,  and  t <0^*, 
to  apply.)  A term  sometimes  applied  to 
a lotion,  fomentation,  or  some  external  ap- 
plication. 

Epithematium.  The  same.  A plaster. 
Epithesis.  (From  Em,  and  riQnpti,  to 
cover,  or  lay  upon.)  The  rectification  of 
crooked  limbs  by  means  of  instruments. 

* EPITHYMUM.  (From  sm,  upon,  and 
fu.uc?,  the  herb  thyme.)  Cuscuta.  Dodder 
®f  thyme.  A parasitical  plant,  possessing 
a strong  disagreeable  smell,  and  a pungent 
taste,  very  durable  in  the  mouth.  Two 
kinds  are  recommended  in  melancholia,  as 
cathartics,  viz.  Cuscuta  epithymum  of  Lin- 
naeus :—foliis  sessilibus,  quinquijidis , brae - 
teis  obvallatis,  and  cuscuta  europcea  ; Jioribus 
sessilibus. 

Epode.  (From  sm,  over,  and  a 
song.)  Epodos.  The  method  of  curing 
distempers  by  incantation. 

Epomis.  (From  Em,  upon,  and  wpoq, 
the  shoulder.)  The  acromion,  or  upper 
part  of  the  shoulder. 

Epomphalium.  (From  Em,  upon,  and 
»4w<f>aXo?,  the  navel.)  An  application  to  the 
navel. 

EPSOM  SALT.  A purging  salt  former- 
ly obtained  by  boiling  down  the  mineral 
water,  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Epsom  in 
Surrey,  It  is  at  present  prepared  from 


sea  water,  which,  after  being  boiled  down, 
deposits  an  unchrystallized  brine,  that  con- 
sists chiefly  of  inuriated  magnesia,  and  is 
sold  in  the  shops  under  the  name  of  sal,, 
catharticus  amarus,  or  bitter  purging  salt. 
See  Sulphas  Magnesia;. 

EPSOM  WAFER.  Aqua  Epsomensis . 
This  water  evaporated  to  dryness  leaves  a 
residuum,  the  quantity  of  which  has  been 
estimated  from  an  ounce  and  a half  in  the 
gallon  to  five  drachms  and  one  scruple. 
Of  the  total  residuum,  by  far  the  greater 
part,  about  four  or  five  sixths,  is  sulphate 
of  magnesia  mixed  with  a very  few  muriats, 
such  as  that  of  lime,  and  probably  mag- 
nesia, which  render  it  very  deliquescent, 
and  increase  the  bitterness  of  taste,  till 
purified  by  repeated  chrystallizations. 
There  is  nothing  sulphureous  or  metallic 
ever  found  in  this  spring.  The  diseases  in 
which  it  is  employed  are  similar  to  those 
of  Sedlitz  water.  There  are  many  other 
of  the  simple  saline  springs  that  might  be 
enumerated,  all  of  which  agree  with  that 
of  Epsom,  in  containing  a notable  pro- 
portion of  some  purging  salt.  This,  for 
the  most  part,  is  either  Epsom  or  Glaubers 
salt,  or  often  a mixture  of  both,  such  as 
Acton,  Kilburne,  Bagnigge  Wrells,  Dog 
and  Duck,  St.  George’s  Fields,  &c. 

EPULIS.  (From  tm,  and  has,  the 
gums.)  A small  tubercle  on  the  gums.  It 
is  said  sometimes  to  become  cancerous. 

EPULOTICS.  (. Epulotica , sc.  medi- 

camenta;  from  ettuKom,  to  cicatrize.)  A 
term  given  by  surgeons  to  those  applica- 
tions which  promote  the  formation  of  skin. 

EQUISETUM.  (From  equus,  a horse, 
and  seta,  a bristle ; so  named  from  its  re- 
semblance to  a horse’s  tail.) 

1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Limiaean  system.  Class,  Cryptogamia.  Or- 
der, Filiccs. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  Cauda 
equina.  Horse-tail,  mare’s-tail.  The  plant 
directed  for  medicinal  purposes  under  this 
name  is  the  Hippuris  vulgaris  of  Linnaeus. 
It  possesses  astringent  qualities,  and  is 
frequently  used  by  the  common  people  as 
tea  in  diarrhoeas  and  haemorrhages.  The 
same  virtues  are  also  attributed  to  the 
Equisetum  arvense,  fluviatile,  limosum , and 
other  species,  which  are  directed  indis- 
criminately by  the  term  Equisetum. 

Equisetum  arvense.  See  Equisetum. 

Equus  asinus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  animal  called  an  ass;  the  female 
affords  a light  and  nutritious  milk. 

Eranthemus.  (From  up,  the  spring, 
and  avGefxas,  a flower;  so  called  because  1$ 
flo  wers  in  die  spring.  ) 

Erebinthus.  (EpsCivSoc.)  The  vetch. 

ERECTOR  CLITORIDIS.  First  mus- 
cle of  the  clitoris  of  Douglas.  Ischio- 
cavernosus  of  Winslow,  and  Isckio-clitori « 
dien  of  Dumas,  A muscle  of  the  clitoris 
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that  draws  it  downwards  and  backwards, 
and  serves  to  make  the  body  of  the  clitoris 
more  tense,  by  squeezing  the  blood  into  it 
from  its  crus.  It  arises  from  the  tubero- 
sity of  the  ischium,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
clitoris. 

ERECTOR  PENIS.  Ischio-cavemosus 
of  Winslow,  and  Ischio-caverneux  of  Du- 
mas. A muscle  of  the  penis  that  driyes 
the  m ine  or  semen  forwards,  and,  by  grasp- 
ing the  bulb  of  the  urethra,  pushes  the 
blood  towards  the  corpus  cavernosum  and 
the  glans,  and  thus  distends  them.  It 
arises  from  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  sides  of  the  cavern- 
ous substance  of  the  penis. 

_ ERETHISMUS.  (From  spth&,  to  ex- 
cite or  irritate)  Increased  sensibility  and 
irritability.  It  is  variously  applied  by 
modern  writers. 

Mr.  Pearson  has  described  a state  of  the 
constitution  produced,  by  mercury  acting 
on  it  as  a poison.  He  calls  it  the  mercurial 
erethismus,  and  mentions  that  it  is  charac- 
terized, by  great  depression  of  strength, 
anxiety  about  the  praecordia,  irregular  ac- 
tion of  the  heart,  frequent  sighing,  trem- 
bling, a small,  quick,  sometimes  intermit- 
ting pulse,  occasional  vomiting,  a pale 
contracted  countenance,  a sense  of  cold- 
ness ; but  the  tongue  is  seldom  furred, 
nor  are  the  vital  and  natural  functions 
much  disturbed.  In  this  state  any  sudden 
exertion  will  sometimes  prove  fatal. 

Ergasterium.  (From  tpyov,  work.)  A 
laboratory : that  part  of  the  furnace  in 
which  is  contained  the  matter  to  be  acted 
upon. 

ERICA.  (From  tptmco,  to  break;  so 
named  from  its  fragility,  or  because  it  is 
broken  into  rods  to  make  besoms  of.) 
The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the  Liu- 
naean  system.  Class,  Octandria,  Order, 
Monogynia.  Heath. 

Ericerum.  (From  ep turn,  heath.)  A 
medicine  in  which  heath  is  an  ingredient. 

Erigerum.  (From  vp,  the  spring,  and 
yspccv,  old,  so  called,  because  in  the  spring 
it  has  a white  blossom  like  the  hair  of  an 
old  man.)  Erigeron.  Groundsel.  This 
very  common  plant,  Senecio  vulgaris  of 
Linnaeus,  is  frequently  applied  bruised  to 
inflammations  and  ulcers,  as  a rcfrigerent 
and  antiscorbutic. 

EROSION.  (From  erodo,  to  gnaw  off.) 
Erosio.  This  word  is  very  often  used  in 
the  same  sense  as  ulceration,  viz.  the  for- 
mation of  a breach  or  chasm  in  the  sub- 
stance of  parts,  by  the  action  of  the  ab- 
sorbents. 

Erotomania.  (From  tpug,  love,  and 
f. /.avia, , madness.)  That  melancholy,  or 
madness,  which  is  the  effect  of  love. 

Erpes.'  (From  ep7ra>,  to  creep  ; so 
named  from  their  gradually  increasing  in 
size.)  The  shingles,  or  herpes. 


ERRATIC.  (Erraticusy  from  erro , t® 
wander.)  Wandering.  Irregular.  A term 
occasionally  applied  to  pains,  or  any  dis- 
ease which  is  not  fixed,  but  moves  from 
one  part  to  another,  as  gout,  rheumatism, 
&c. 

ERRHINE.  ( Errhina , sc.  medkamenta  ; 
epptva,  from  tv,  in,  and  piv,  the  nose.)  By 
errhines  are  to  be  understood  those  medi- 
cines which,  when  topically  applied  to  the 
internal  membrane  of  the  nose,  excite  sneez- 
ing, and  increase  the  secretion,  independent 
of  any  mechanical  irritation.  The  articles 
belonging  to  this  class  may  be  referred  to 
two  orders. 

1.  Sternutatary  errhines,  as  nicotiana,  hel- 
leborus , euphorbinm , which  are  selected  for 
the  torpid,  the  vigorous,  but  not  plethoric  ; 
and  those  to  whom  any  degree  of  evacua- 
tion would  not.  be  hurtful: 

2.  Evacuating  errhines , as  asarum,  &c, 
w hich  is  calculated  for  the  phlegmatic  and 
infirm. 

Error  loci.  Boerhaave  is  said  to  have 
introduced  this  term,  from  the  opinion  that 
the  vessels  were  of  different  sizes,  for  the 
circulation  of  blood,  lymph,  and  serum  ; 
and  that  when  the  larger  sized  globules 
were  forced  into  the  lesser  vessels  by  an 
error  of  place,  they  were  obstructed.  But 
this  opinion  does  not  appear  to  be  well 
grounded. 

Erlca.  (From  erugo,  to  make  smooth, 
so  named  from  the  smoothness  of  its  leaves ; 
or  from  uro,  to  burn,  because  of  its  biting 
quality.)  Garden  rocket.  Roman  rocket. 
Rocket  gentle.  The  seeds  of  this  plant, 
Brassica  craca  ; foliis  lyartis , caule  hirsuto 
siliquis  glabris,  of  Linnaeus,  and  of  the  wild 
rocket,  have  an  acrid  taste,  and  are  eaten 
by  the  Italians  in  their  pickles,  &c.  They 
are  said  to  be  good  aperients  and  anti- 
scorbutics, but  are  esteemed  by  the  above- 
mentioned  people  for  their  supposed  aphro- 
disiac qualities. 

Eruca  sylvestris.  The  wild  rocket, 
Brassica  erucastrum  of  Linnaeus.  See 
Eruca. 

Eruthema.  (From  eptuda),  to  make 
red.)  A fiery  red  tumour,  or  pustules  on 
the  skin. 

ERVUM.  ( Quasi  arvum,  a field,  be- 
cause it  grows  wild  in  the  fields:  or  from 
eruo,  to  pluck  out,  because  it  is  diligently 
plucked  from  corn.) 

1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linn  mail  system.  Class,  Diadelphia. 
Order,  Decandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  tare. 
Orobiis.  The  plant  ordered  by  this  name 
is  the  Ervum  ervilia;  germinibus  irndato - 
plicatis,  foliis  imparipinnatis,  of  Linnaeus. 
In  times  of  scarcity  *he  seeds  have  been 
made  into  bread,  which  is  not  the  most 
salubrious.  The  meal  was  formerly  amongst 
the  resolvent  remedies  by  way  of  poultice. 
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Ervum  ervilia.  The  systematic  name 
©f  the  Orobos.  See  Ervum. 

Ervum  lens.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  lentil.  See  Lens. 

ERYNGIUM.  (From  zpvyyavcDj  to  eruc- 
tate.) 

1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linneean  system.  Class,  Pentandria.  Or- 
der, Digynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  sea 
eryngo,  or  holly.  Eryngium  maritimum  ; 
foliis  radicalibus  subrotundis  plicatis  spinosis , 
eapitulis  pedunculatis,  paleis  tricuspidatis , 
of  Linnaeus.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  di- 
rected for  medicinal  use.  It  has  no  par- 
ticular smell,  but  to  the  taste  it  manifests 
a grateful  sweetness ; and,  on  being  chewed 
for  some  time,  it  discovers  a light  aromatic 
warmth  or  pungency.  It  was  formerly 
celebrated  for  its  supposed  aphrodisiac 
powers,  but  it  is  now  very  rarely  em- 
ployed. 

Eryngium  campestre.  The  root  of 
this  plant,  Eryngium  campestre ; foliis  radi- 
calibus, amplexicaulibus , pirmato-lanceolatis , 
of  Linnaeus,  is  used  in  many  places  for  that 
of  the  sea  eryngo.  See  Eryngium. 

Eryngc.  See  Eryngium. 

Eryngo,  sea.  See  Eryngium. 

Eryngo  leaved  lichen.  See  Lichen  islandi- 
eus. 

ERYSIMUM.  (From  sgv®,  to  draw,  so 
called  from  its  power  of  drawing  and  pro- 
ducing blisters ; others  derive  it  an o rn 
.egeiueiv,  because  the  leaves  are  much  cut ; 
others  from  egiTipcov,  precious.) 

1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linntean  system.  Class,  Tetradynamia. 
Order,  Siliquosa. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  hedge 
mustard.  This  plant,  Erysimum  officinal * ; 
siliquis  spicce  adpressis,  foliis  runcinatis,  of 
J-iinpaeus,  was  formerly  much  used  for  its 
expectorant  and  diuretic  qualities,  which 
are  now  forgotten.  The  seeds  are  warm 
and  pungent,  and  very  similar  to  those  of 
mustard  in  their  sensible  effects. 

Erisimum  alliaria.  The  systematic 
name  of  Jack  in  the  hedge.  See  Alliaria. 

Erisimum  barbarea.  Tiic  systematic 
name  of  the  barberea  of  the  shops.  See 
Barbarea. 

Erysimum  officinale.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  hedge  mustard.  See  Ery- 
simum. 

ERYSIPELAS.  (From  sgvco,  to  draw, 
and  <un\aq}  adjoining;  named  from  the 
neighbouring  parts  being  affected  by  the 
eruption.)  Ignis  saver.  Ttie  rose,  or  St. 
Anthony’s  fire.  A genus  of  disease  in  the 
class  pyrexia’,  and  order  exanthemata  of 
Cullen.  It  is  known  by  synocha  of  two  or 
three  days  continuance,  with  drowsiness, 
and  sometimes  with  delirium ; pulse  com- 
monly full  and  hard  ; then  erythema  of  the 
face,  or  some  other  part,  with  continuance 


of  synocha,  tending  either  to  abscess 
or  gangrene.,  There  are  two  species  of 
this  disease,  according  to  Cullen  : 1 . Ery- 
sipelas vesiculosum , with  large  blisters  : 2, 
Erysipelas  pkyctanodes,  the  shingles,  or 
an  erysipelas  with  phlyctenae,  or  small 
blisters. 

This  disease  is  an  inflammatory  affection, 
principally  of  the  skin,  when  it  makes  its 
appearance  externally,  and  of  the  mucous 
membrane  when  it  is  seated  internally  ; 
and  is  more  liable  to  attack  women  and 
children,  and  those  of  an  irritable  habit,, 
than  those  of  a plethoric  and  robust  con- 
stitution. 

It  is  remarkable  that  erysipelas  some- 
times returns  periodically,  attacking  the 
patient  once  or  twice  in  the  year,  or  even 
once  every  month,  and  then  by  its  repeated 
attacks  it  often  gradually  exhausts  the 
strength,  especially  ifhe'beold  and  of  a bad 
habit. 

When  the  inflammation  is  principally 
confined  to  the  skin,  and  is  unattended  by 
any  affection  of  the  system,  it  is  then  call- 
ed erythema;  but  when  the  system  is  af- 
fected it  is  named  erysipelas. 

Every  part  of  the  body  is  equally  liable 
to  it,  but  it  more  frequently  appears  on 
the  face,  legs,  and  feet,  than  any  where 
else  when  seated  externally  ; and  it  occurs 
oftener  in  warm  climates  than  phlegmon- 
ous inflammation. 

It  is  brought  on  by  all  the  causes  that 
are  apt  to  excite  inflammation,  such  as 
injuries  of  all  kinds,  the  external  applica- 
tion of  stimulants,  exposure  to  cold,  and 
obstructed  perspiration;  and  it  may  like- 
wise be  occasioned  by  a certain  matter  ge- 
nerated within  the  body,  and  thrown  out  on 
its  surface.  A particular  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere seems  sometimes  to  render  it  epide- 
mical, as  we  often  find  the  scarlatina  angi- 
nosa,  which  is  a species  of  internal  erysi- 
pelas, prevail  as  such. 

In  slight  cases,  where  it  attacks  the  ex- 
tremities, it  makes  its  appearance  with  a 
roughness,  heat,  pain,  and  redness  of  the 
skin,  which  becomes  pale  when  the  fingei 
is  pressed  upon  it,  and  again  returns  to  its 
former  colour,  when  it  is  removed.  There 
prevails  likewise  a small  febrile  disposition, 
and  the  patient  is  rather  hot  and  thirsty. 
If  the  attack  is  mild,  these  symptoms  will 
continue  only  for  a few  days,  the  surface 
of  the  part  affected  will  become  yellow, 
the  cuticle  or  scarf-skin  will  fall  off  in 
scales,  and  no  further  inconvenience  will 
perhaps  be  experienced  ; but  if  the  attack 
has  been  severe,  and  the  inflammatory 
symptoms  have  run  high,  then  there  will 
ensue  pains  in  the  head  and  back,  great 
heat,  thirst,  and  restlessness  ; the  part  af- 
fected will  slightly  swell:  the  pulse  will 
become  small  and  frequent ; and  about  the 
fourth  day,  a number  of  little  vesicles,  con- 
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iaining  a limpid,  and,  in  some  cases,  a yel- 
lowish fluid,  will  arise.  In  some  instances, 
the  fluid  is  viscid,  and  instead  of  running 
out,  as  generally  happens  when  the  blister 
is  broken,  it  adheres  to  and  dries  upou  the 
skin. 

In  unfavourable,  cases,  these  blisters 
sometimes  degenerate  into  obstinate  ulcers, 
•which  now  and  then  become  gangrenous. 
This,  however,  does  not  happen  frequently  ; 
for  although  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the 
surface  of  the  skin,  and  the  blistered  places 
to  appear  livid  or  even  blackish,  yet  this 
usually  disappears  with  the  other  symptoms 
of  the  complaint. 

The  period  at  which  the  vesicles  shew 
themselves  is  very  uncertain.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  duration  of  the  eruption. 
In  mild  cases,  it  often  disappears  gradually, 
or  is  carried  off  by  spontaneous  sweating. 
In  some  cases  it  continues  without  shew- 
ing any  disposition  to  decline  for  twelve  or 
fourteen  days,  or  longer. 

The  trunk  of  the  body  is  sometimes  at- 
tacked with  erysipelatous  inflammation, 
but  less  frequently  so  than  the  extremities. 
It  is  not  uncommon,  however,  for  infants 
to  be  attacked  in  this  mariner  a few  days 
after  birth  ; and  iu  these  it  makes  its  ap- 
pearance about  the  genitals.  The  inflamed 
skin  is  hard,  and  apparently  very  painful 
to  the  touch.  The  belly  often  becomes 
uniformly  tense,  and  sphacelated  spots 
sometimes  are  to  be  observed.  From  dis- 
sections made  by  Dr.  Underwood,  it  ap- 
pears, that  in  this  form  of  ;he  disease  the 
inflammation  frequently  spreads  to  the 
abdominal  viscera. 

Another  species  of  erysipelatous  inflam- 
mation, which  most  usually  attacks  the 
tfrunk  of  the  body,  is  that  vulgarly  known 
by  the  name  of  shingles , being  a corruption 
of  the  French  word  cringle , which  implies 
a belt.  Instead  of  appearing  an  uniform 
inflamed  surface,  it  consists  of  a number 
of  little  pustules,  extending  round  the 
body  a little  above  the  umbilicus,  which 
have  vesicles  formed  on  them  in  a short 
time.  Little  or  no  danger  ever  attends 
' this  species  of  erysipelas. 

When  erysipelas  attacks  the  face,  it  comes 
on  with  chilliness,  succeeded  by  heat,  rest- 
lessness, thirst,  and  other  febrile  symptoms, 
with  a drowsiness  or  tendency  to  coma  or 
delirium,  and  the  pulse  is  very  frequent  and 
full.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  days,  a 
fiery  redness  appears  on  some  part  of  the 
face,  and  this  extends  at  length  to  the 
scalp,  and  then  gradually  down  the  neck, 
leaving  a tumefaction  in  every  part  the 
redness  has  occupied.  The  whole  face  at 
length  becomes  turgid,  and  the  eyelids  are 
so  much  swelled  as  to  deprive  the  patient 
of  sight.  When  the  redness  and  swelling 
have  continued  for  some  time,  blisters  of 
different  sizes,  containing  a thin  colourless 


acrid  liquor,  arise  on  different  parts  of  the 
face,  and  the  skin  puts  on  a livid  appearance 
in  the  blistered  places;  but  in  those  not 
affected  with  blisters,  tue  cuticle,  towards 
the  close  of  the  disease,  fails  off  in  scales. 

No  remission  of  the  fever  takes  place  on 
the  appearance  cf  the  inflammation  on  tee 
faee ; but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  inc  reased 
as  the  latter  extends,  anti  both  will  con- 
tinue probably  for  the  space  of  eight  or 
ten  days.  In  the  course  of  die  inflamma- 
tion, the  disposition  to  coma  and  delirium 
are  sometimes  so  increased  as  to  destroy 
the  patient  between  the  seventh  and 
eleven' h days  of  the  disease.  When  the 
complaint  is  mild,  and  not  marked  by  a 
fatal  e\e.it,  the  inflammation  and  fever 
generally  cease  gradually  without  any  evi- 
dent crisis. 

If  the  disease  arises  in  a bad  habit  of 
body,  occupies  a part  possessed  of  great 
sensibility,  is  accompanied  with  much  in- 
flammation, fever,  and  delirium,  and  these 
take  place  at  an  early  period,  we  may 
suppose  the  pa  lien  t exposed  to  hnmm^nt 
danger.  Where  translations  < f the  morbid 
matter  take  place,  and  the  "inflammation 
falls  on  either  the  brain,  lungs,  or  abdo- 
minal viscera,  we  may  entertain  the  same 
unfavourable  opinion.  Erysipelas  never 
terminates  in  suppuration,  unless  combined 
with  a considerable  degree  of  phlegmonous 
inflammation,  which  is,  however, sometimes 
the  case;  but  m a bad  habit,  it  is  apt 
to  terminate  in  gangrene,  in  which  case 
there  will  be  also  great  danger.  When 
the  febrile  symptoms  are  mi.d,  and  un- 
accompanied bv  delirium  or  coma,  and  the 
inflammation  does  not  run  high,  we  need 
not  he  apprehensive  of  danger. 

Where  the  disease  has  occupied  the  face, 
and  proves  fatal,  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
and  its  consequences,  are  to  be  met  with 
on  dissection. 

ERYTHEMA.  (From  spvBfo;,  red.)  A 
morbid  redness  of  the  skin,  as  is  observed 
upon  the  cheeks  of  hectic  patients  after 
eating,  and  the  skin  covering  bubo,  phle- 
gmon, &c»  Erysipelas  is  so  called  when 
the  inflammation  is  principally  confined 
to  the  skin. 

Erythrodanum.  (From  red,  so 

called  from  the  colour  of  its  juice.)  See 
Rubin. 

Erythroeides.  (From  epvQpog,  red,  and 
sifog,  a likeness,  so  called  from  its  colour.) 
A name  given  to  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis. 

Erythronium.  (From  tpvQpog,  red,  so 
called  from  the  red  colour  of  its  juice.) 
A species  of  satyrion. 

Erythroxylum.  (From  epuQ^og,  red, 
and  £uXcv,  wood,  so  named  from  its  colour.) 
Logwood. 

Erythrus.  (Frow  epuflpo?,  red,  so  named 
from  the  red  colour  of  its  juice.)  The  herb 
sumach. 
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Esaphe.  (From  s <ra<paa,  to  feel.)  The 
touch  or  feeling  the  mouth  of  the  womb, 
to  k'-ow  its  state. 

ESCHAR,  (e from  ss-^a^oai,  to 
scab  over.)  Eschar  a.  The  portion  of 
flesh  that  is  destroyed  by  the  application 
of  a caustic. 

ESCHAROTICS.  ( Escharotica , sc. 
medicament  a,  from  ec^a^as?,  to 

scab  over.)  Caustics.  Corrosives.  A 
term  given  by  sirgeons  to  those  substances 
which  possess  a power  of  destroying  the 
texture  of  the  various  solid  parts  of  the 
animal  body  to  which  they  are  directly  ap- 
plied. The  articles  of  this  class  of  sub- 
stances may  be  arranged  under  two  or- 
ders. 

t.  Eroding  escharotics,  as  blue  vitriol, 
alumen  ustum,  Sic. 

°2.  Caustic  escharotics , as  lapis  inf  emails , 
argentum  nitratum , oleum  vitnoli , acidum 
niirosum , Sic. 

ESCULENT.  An  appellation  given  to 
such  plants,  or  any  part  of  them,  that  may 
be  eaten  for  food. 

Esox  lucius.  The  systematic  name  of 
fish  of  the  class  pisces,  and  order  abdomi- 
nales,  from  w hose  liver  an  oil  spontaneous- 
ly is  separated,  which  is  termed  in  some 
pharmacopoeias  oleum  lucii  piscis.  It  is 
used  in  some  countries  by  surgeons,  to  de- 
stroy spots  of  the  nsnsparent  cornea. 

ESSENCE.  Several  of  the  volatile  or 
essential  oils  are  so  called  by  the  perfumers. 
ESSENTIAL  OIL.  See  Oil. 

ESSERA.  (Arab.  A humour.)  A spe- 
cies of  cutaneous  eruption,  distinguished 
by  broad,  shining,  smooth,  red  spots,  most- 
ly without  fever,  and  differing  from  the 
nettle  rash  in  not  being  elevated.  It  ge- 
nerally attacks  the  face  and  hands. 

Esula.  (From  esus,  eating,  because 
it  i eaten  by  some  as  a medicine. ) Spurge. 

Esula  major.  The  officinal  p ant  or- 
dered by  this  name  in  some  pharmacopoeias, 
is  the  Euphorbia  palustris  of  Linnaeus: — 
umbella  multifida,  bifida,  involueellis  or  at  is, 
foil  s lunctolatis , ramis  sterilibus.  Til  juice 
is  exhibited  in  Russia  as  a common  purge  ; 
and  the  plant  is  given,  in  some  places,  in 
the  cure  of  mtermittents. 

Esula  minor.  Tithymalis  cyparissius. 
Cypress  spurge.  This,  like  most  of  the 
spurges,  is  very  acrimonious,  inflaming  the 
eves  ard  oesophagus  after  touching  them. 
It  is  now  fallen  into  disuse,  whatever  were 
its  virtues  formerly,  which,  no  doubt, 
amongst  some  others,  was  that  of  open- 
ini:  the  bowels,  for,  amongst  rustics,  it  was 
called  poor  man’s  rhubarb, 

E i’HER.  See  JEthcr. 

Ether,  acetic.  Acetic  naphtha.  An 
etherial  fluid,  drawn  over  from  an  equal 
admixture  of  alkohoi  and  acetic  acid,  dis- 
tilled with  a gentle  heat  from  a glass  re- 
tort in  a *and-bath.  It  has  a grateful 
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smell,  is  extremely  light,  volatile,  and  in- 
flammable. 

Ether,  muriatic.  Marine  ether. 
Marine  ether  is  obtained  bv  mixing  and 
distilling  a!koh<d  with  extremely  concen- 
trated mnriat  of  tin.  It  is  stimulant,  anti- 
septic, and  diuretic. 

Ether,  nitrous.  Nitric  napha.  This 
is  only  a stronger  preparation  than  the  spi- 
ritus  aether  is  niirosi  of  die  London  Pharma- 
copoeia , it  is  produced  by  the  di  til'ation 
of  two  parts  of  alkohoi  to  one  part  and  an 
half  of  fuming  nitric  acid. 

Ether,  sulphuric.  See  sEtker  sulphu* 
ricus. 

Ether,  vitriolic.  See  JEther  sulphu- 
ricus. 

ETHERIAL  OIL.  Any  highly  recti- 
fied essential  oil  may  be  so  termed. 

Ethiops  antimonial.  . See  Sulphutetum  hy- 
drargyri  stibiatum  nigrum. 

Ethiops  mineral.  See  Hydrargyrus  cum 
sulphur  e. 

Ethiops  per  se.  See  Oxydum  hydrargyri 
nigrum . 

Ethmcides.  See  Ethmoid  bone. 

ETHMOID  BONE.  (Os  ethmoid es ; 
from  £0^0?,  a sieve,  and  form  ; be- 
cause it  is  perforated  like  a sieve.)  Os  eth~ 
moideum.  Os  celhmoides.  Cribriform  bone. 
A bone  of  the  Lead.  This  is,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  most  curious  bones  of  the  human 
body.  It  appears  almost  a cube,  not  of 
solid  bone,  but  exceedingly  light,  spon- 
gy, and  consisting  of  many  convoluted 
plates,  which  form  a network,  like 
boney-corrb.  It  is  curiously  enclosed  in 
the  os  frontis,  betwixt  the  orbitary  pro- 
cesses of  that  bone.  One  horizontal  plate 
receives  the  olfactory  nerves,  which  per- 
forate that  plate  with  such  a number  of 
small  holes,  that  it  resembles  a sieve ; 
whence  the  bone  is  named  cribriform,  or 
aethmoid  bone  Other  plates  dropping 
perpendicularly  from  this  one,  receive  the 
divided  nerves,  and  gives  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  expanding  into  the  organ  of 
smelling;  and  these  bones,  upon  which  the 
olfactory  nerves  are  spread  out,  are  so 
much  convoluted  as  to  extend  the  surface 
of  this  sense  very  greatly,  and  are  named 
spongy  bones.  Another  flat  plate  lies  in 
the  orbit  of  the  eye ; and  being  very  smooth, 
by  the  rolling  of  the  eye,  it  is  named  the 
o?  planum,  or  smooth  bone.  So  that  the 
ethmoid  bone  supports  the  forepart  of  the 
brain,  receives  the  olfactory  nerves,  forms 
the  organ  of  smelling,  and  makes  a chief 
part  ot  the  orbit  of  the  eye ; and  the 
spongy  bones,  and  the  os  planum,  are  nei- 
ther of  them  distinct  bones,  but  partS'of 
this  aethmoid  bone. 

The  cribriform  plate  is  exceeding!}7  de- 
licate and  thin;  lies  horizontally  over  the 
root  of  the  nose  ; and  tills  up  neatly  the 
space  betwixt  the  two  orbitary  plates  of 
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the  frontal  hone.  The  olfactory  nerves, 
like  two  small  flat  lobes,  lie  out  upon  this 
plate,  and,  adhering  to  it,  shoot  down  like 
many  roots  through  this  bone,  so  as  to  per- 
forate it  with  numerous  small  holes,  as  if  it 
had  been  dotted  with  the  point  of  a pin,  or 
like  a nutmeg-grater.  This  plate  is  ho- 
rizontal ; but  its  processes  are  perpendicular, 
one  above,  and  three  below. 

1.  The  first  perpendicular  process  is 
■what  is  called  crista  galli;  a small  per- 
pendicular projection,  somewhat  like  a 
cock’s  comb,  but  exceedingly  small,  stand- 
ing directly  upwards  from  the  middle  of  the 
cribriform  plate,  and  dividing  that  plate 
into  two ; so  that  one  olfactory  nerve  lies 
upon  each  side  of  the  crista  galli;  and  the 
root  of  the  falx,  or  septum,  betwixt  the 
two  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  begins  from 
this  process.  The  foramen  caecum,  or 
blind  hole  of  the  frontal  bone,  is  formed 
partly  by  the  root  of  the  crista  galli,  which 
is  very  smooth,  and  sometimes,  it  i3  said, 
hollow,  or  cellular. 

2.  Exactly  opposite  this,  and  in  the 
same  direction  with  it,  i.  e.  perpendicular 
to  the  aethmoid  plate,  stands  out  the  nasal 
plate  of  the  aethmoid  bone.  It  is  sometimes 
called  azygous,  or  single  process  of  the 
aethmoid,  and  forms  the  beginning  of  that 
septum,  or  partition,  which  divides  the  two 
nostrils.  This  process  is  thin  but  firm, 
and  composed  of  solid  bone ; it  is  com- 
monly inclined  a little  to  one  side,  so  as  to 
make  the  nostrils  of  unequal  size.  The 
azygous  process  is  united  with  the  vomer, 
winch  forms  the  chief  part  of  the  par- 
tition ; so  that  the  septum,  or  partition  of 
the  nose,  consists  of  the  azygous  process  of 
the  aethmoid  bone  above,  of  the  vomer,  be- 
low, and  of  the  cartilage  in  the  fore  or  pro- 
jecting part  of  the  nose  ; but  the  cartilage 
rots  away,  so  that  whatever  is  seen  of  this 
septum  in  the  skull,  must  be  either  of  the 
aethmoid  bone  ©r  vomer. 

3.  Upon  either  side  of  the  septum,  there 
hangs  down  a spongy  bone,  one  hanging  in 
each  nostril.  They  are  each  rolled  up  like 
a scroll  of  parchment ; they  are  very  spon- 
gy ; are  covered  with  a delicate  and  sensi- 
ble membrane ; and  w hen  the  olfactory 
turves  depart  from  the  cribriform  plate  of 
the  aethmoid  bone,  they  attach  themselves 
to  the  septum,  and  to  these  upper  spongy 
bones,  and  expand  upon  them  so  that  the 
convolutions  of  these  bones  are  of  material 
use  in  expanding  the  organ  of  smelling, 
and  detaining  the  odorous  effluvia  till  the 
impression  be  perfect.  Their  convolutions 
are  more  numerous  in  the  lowrer  animals, 
in  proportion  as  they  need  a more  acute 
sense.  They  are  named  spongy  or  turbi- 
nated bones,  from  their  convolutions  re- 
sembling the  many  folds  of  a turban. 

The  spongy  bones  have  a great  many 
honeycomb-like  cells  connected  with 


them,  which  belong  also  to  the  organ  of 
smell,  and  which  are  useful  perhaps  by 
detaining  the  effluvia  of  odorous  bodies, 
and  also  by  reverberating  the  voice.  Thus, 
in  a common  cold,  while  the  voice  is  hurt 
by  an  affection  of  these  cells,  the  sense  of 
smelling  is  almost  lost. 

4.  The  orbitary  plate  of  the  aethmoid 
bone,  is  a large  surface : consisting  of  a 
very  firm  plate  of  bone,  of  a regular  square 
form;  .exceedingly  smooth  and  polished; 
it  forms  a great  part  of  the  socket  for  the 
eye,  lying  on  its  inner  side.  When  we  see 
it  in  the  detached  bone,  we  know  it  to  be 
just  the  flat  side  of  the  aethmoid  bone  ; but 
while  it  is  incased  in  the  socket  of  the  eye, 
we  should  believe  it  to  be  a small  square 
bone  ; and  from  this,  and  from  its  smooth- 
ness, it  has  got  the  distinct  name  of  os 
planum. 

The  cells  of  the  aethmoid  bone,  which 
form  so  important  a share  of  the  organ  of 
smell,  are  arranged  in  great  number^ along 
the  spongy  bone.  They  are  small  neat 
cells,  much  like  a honey-comb,  and  regu- 
larly arranged  in  two  rows,  parted  from 
each  other  by  a thin  partition  ; so  that  the 
os  planum  seems  to  have  one  set  of  cells 
attached  to  it,  while  another  regular  set  of 
cplls  belongs  in  like  manner  to  the  spongy 
bones.  There  are  thus  twelve  in  number, 
opening  into  each  other,  and  into  the  nose. 

These  cells  are  frequently  the  seat  of  ve- 
nereal ulcers  ; and  the  spongy  bones  are 
the  surface  where  polypi  often  sprout  up. 
And  from  the  general  connections  and 
forms  of  the  bone,  we  can  easily  under- 
stand how  the  venereal  ulcer,  when  deep  in 
the  nose,  having  got  to  these  cells,  cannot 
be  cured,  but  undermines  all  the  face  ; how 
the  venereal  disease,  having  affected  the 
nose,  soon  spreads  to  the  eye,  and  how 
even  the  brain  itself  is  not  safe.  We  see 
the  danger  of  a blow  upon  the  nose,  which, 
by  a force  upon  the  septum,  or  middle 
partition,  may  depress  the  delicate  cribri- 
form plate,  so  as  to  oppress  the  brain  with 
all  the  effects  of  a fractured  skull,  and 
without  any  operation  which  can  give  re- 
lief. And  we  also  see  the  danger  of  pulling 
away  polypi,  which  are  firmly  attached  to 
the  upper  spongy  bone. 

Etron.  (FromeSto,  to  eat,  as  contain- 
ing the  receptacles  of  the  food.)  The  hy- 
pogastrium. 

Euanthemum.  (From  s»,  well,  and 
avQ&y<,os,  a flower;  so  named  from  the  beau- 
ty of  its  flowers.)  The  chamomile. 

Euaphium.  (From  ey,  well,  and  a<pv, 
the  touch  ; so  called  because  its  touch  was 
supposed  to  give  ease.)  A medicine  for 
the  piles. 

EUGENIA.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Ico~ 
sandria.  Order,  Monogynia. 

EUDIOMETER.  An  instrument  by 
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which  the  quantity  of  oxigen  and  nitrogen  in 
atmospherical  air  can  be  ascertained.  They 
are  all  founded  upon  the  principle  of  de- 
composing common  air  by  means  of  a body 
which  has  a greater  affinity  with  the  oxigen. 
See  Eudiometry. 

EUDIOMETRY.  The  method  of  ascer- 
taining the  purity  of  atmospheric  air. 

No  sooner  was  the  composition  of  the 
atmosphere  known,  than  it  became  an  in- 
quiry of  importance  to  find  out  a method  of 
ascertaining,  with  facility  and  precision, 
the  relative  quantity  of  oxigen  gas  contained 
in  a given  bulk  of  asmospheric  air. 

The  instruments  in  which  the  oxigen  gas 
of  a determined  quantity  of  air  was  as- 
certained, received  the  name  of  Eudiome- 
ters, because  they  were  considered  as 
measurers  of  the  purity  of  air.  They  are, 
however,  more  properly  called  Oximeters. 

The  eudiometers  proposed  by  different 
chemists,  are  the  following  : 

X.  Priestley’s  Eudiometer. 

The  first  eudiometer  was  made  in  con- 
sequence of  Dr.  Priestley’s  discovery,  that 
when  nitrous  gas  is  mixed  with  atmospheric 
air  over  water,  the  bulk  of  the  mixture 
diminishes  rapidly,  in  consequence  of  the 
combination  of  the  gas  with  the  bxigen  of 
the  air,  and  the  absorption  of  the  nitric 
acid  thus  formed  by  the  water. 

When  nitrous  gas  is  mixed  with  nitrogen 
gas,  no  diminution  takes  place  ; but  when 
it  is  mixed  with  oxigen  gas  in  proper  pro- 
portions, the  absorption  is  complete.  Hence 
it  is  evident,  that  in  all  cases  of  a mixture 
of  these  two  gases,  the  diminution  will  be 
proportional  to  the  quantity  of  the  oxigen. 
Of  course  it  will  indicate  the  proportion  of 
oxigen  in  air  ; and  by  mixing  it  with  diffe- 
rent portions  of  air,  it  will  indicate  the  dif- 
ferent quantities  of  oxigen  which  they  con- 
tain, provided  the  component  parts  of  air 
be  susceptible  of  variation. 

Dr.  Priestley’s  method  was  £o  mix  toge- 
ther equal  bulks  of  air  and  nitrous  gas  in  a 
low  jar,  and  then  transfer  the  mixture  into 
a narrow  graduated  glass  tube  about  three 
feet  long,  in  order  to  measure  the  diminu- 
tion of  bulk.  He  expressed  this  diminu- 
tion by  the  number  of  hundredth  parts  re- 
maining. Thus,  suppose  he  had  mixed  to- 
gether equal  paris  of  nitrous  gas  and  air, 
and  that  the  sum  total  was  200  (or  2.00)  : 
suppose  the  residuum  when  measured  in 
the  graduated  tube  to  amount  to  104  (or 
1.04),  and  of  course  that  96  parts  of  the 
whole  had  disappeared,  he  denoted  the 
purity  of  the  air  thus  tried  by  104. 

This  method  of  analyzing  air  by  meaus 
of  nitrous  gas  is  liable  to  many  errors. 
For  the  water  over  which  the  experiment 
is  made  may  contain  more  or  less  carbonic 
acid,  atmospheric  air,  or  ether  hetero- 
geneous substance.  The  nitrous  gas  is  not 
always  of  the  same  composition,  and  is 
partly  absorbed  by  the  nitrous  acid  which 


is  formed  ; the  figure  of  the  vessel,  and 
many  other  circumstances  are  capable  of 
occasioning  considerable  differences  in  the 
results. 

Fontana,  Cavendish,  Ladriani,  Magellan, 
Yon  Hurnbolt,  and  Dr.  Falconer,  have 
made  series  of  laborious  experiments  to 
bring  the  test  of  nitrous  gas  to  a state  of 
complete  accuracy  ; but,  notwithstanding 
the  exertions  of  these  philosophers,  the 
methods  of  analyzing  air  by  means  of  ni- 
trous gas  are  liable  to  so  many  anomalies, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  a particular 
description  of  the  different  instruments 
invented  by  them. 

2.  Schecle’s  Eudiometer. 

This  is  merely  a graduated  glass  cylinder, 
containing  a given  quantity  of  air,  ex- 
posed to  a mixture  of  iron  filings  and  sul- 
phur, formed  into  a paste  with  water.  The 
substances  may  be  made  use  of  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

Make  a quantity  of  sulphur  in  powder, 
and  iron  filings,  into  a paste  with  water, 
and  place  the  mixture  in  a saucer,  or  plate, 
over  water,  on  a stand  raised  above  the 
fluid  ; then  invert  over  it  a graduated  bell- 
glass,  and  allow  this  to  stand  for  a day  or 
two.  The  air  contained  in  the  bell-glass 
will  gradually  diminish,  as  wjll  appear  from 
the  ascent  of  the  water. 

When  no  further  diminution  takes  p’aee, 
the  vessel  containing  the  sulphuret  must  be 
removed,  and  the  remaining  air  will  be 
found  to  be  nitrogen  gas,  which  was  con- 
tained in  that  quantity  of  atmospheric 
air. 

I-  this  process  the  moistened  sulphuret 
of  iron  has  a great  affinity  to  oxigen,  it  at- 
tracts and  separates  it  from  the  atmospheric 
air,  and  the  nitrogen  gas  is  left  behind ; the 
sulphur,  during  the  experiment,  is  converted 
into  sulphuric  acid,  which  unites  to  the  al- 
kali and  forms  sulphate  of  potash. 

The  air  which  is  exposed  to  moistened 
iron  and  sulphur,  gradually  becomes  di- 
minished, on  account  of  its  oxigen  com- 
bining with  a portion  of  the  sulphur  which 
becomes  converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  and 
its  nitrogen  remains  behind.  The  quant''**" 
of  oxigen  contained  in  the  air  examine 
becomes  thus  obvious,  by  the  diminution  oi 
bulk,  which  the  volume  of  air  submitted 
to  examination,  has  undergone. 

The  only  error  to  which  this  method 
is  liable,  is  that  the  sulphuric  acid  which 
is  formed  acts  on  the  iron  and  produces 
hidtogen  gas,  which  joins  to  the  nitrogen 
remaining  after  the  absorption,  and  oc- 
casions an  incorrect  result;  and  hence  i is 
that  the  absorption  amounts  in  general  to 
0.27  parts,  although  the  true  quantity  of 
oxigen  is  no  more  than  from  U/21  to 
0.22. 

3.  De  Marti’s  Eudiometer. 

De  Marti  obviated  the  "errors  to  which 
the  method  of  Sdieele  was  liable.  H* 
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availed  himself,  for  that  purpose,  of  a hi- 
drogenated  sulphuret,  formed  by  boiling 
sulphur  and  liquid  potash,  or  lime-water, 
together.  These  substances,  when  newly 
prepared,  have  the  property  of  absorbing 
a minute  portion  of  nitrogen  gas  ; but  they 
lose  this  property  when  saturated  with  that 
gas,  which  is  easily  effected  by  agitating 
them  for  a few  minutes  in  contact  with  a 
small  portion  of  atmospheric  air. 

The  apparatus  is  merely  a glass  tube, 
ten  inches  long,  and  rather  less  than  half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  open  at  one  end,  and 
hermetically  sealed  at  the  other.  The  close 
end  is  divided  into  one  hundred  equal 
parts,  having  an  interval  of  one  line  be- 
tween each  division.  The  use  of  this  tube 
is  to  measure  the  portion  of  air  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  experiment.  The  tube  is 
filled  with  water ; and  by  allowing  the  wa- 
ter to  run  out  gradually,  while  the  tube  is 
inverted,  and  the  open  end  kept  shut  with 
the  finger,  the  graduated  part  is  exactly 
filled  with  air.  These  hundred  parts  of 
air  are  introduced  into  a glass  bottle,  filled 
with  liquid  sulphuret  of  lime  previously  sa- 
turated with  nitrogen  gas,  and  capable  of 
bolding  from  two  to  four  time's  the  bulk  of 
the  air  introduced.  The  bottle  is  then  to 
be  closed  with  a ground  gl  :ss  stopper,  and 
agitated  for  five  minutes.  After  this,  the 
stopper  is  to  be  withdrawn,  while  the 
mouth  of  the  phial  is  under  water ; and, 
for  th^  greater  accuracy,  it  may  be  closed 
and  agitated  again.  Lastly,  the  air  is  to  be 
again  transferred  to  the  graduated  glass 
tube,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  diminution 
of  its  bulk. 

4.  Humb  oil’s  Eudiometer 

Consists  in  decomposing  a definite  quan- 
tity of  atmospheric  air,  by  means  of  the 
combustion  oi  phosphorus,  after  which,  the 
portion  of  gas  which  remains  must  be  mea- 
sured. 

Take  a glass  cylinder,  closed  at  the  top, 
and  whose  capacity  must  be  measured  into 
sufficiently  small  portions  by  a graduated 
scale  fixed  on  it.  If  the  instrument  be 
destined  solely  for  examining  atmospheric 
air,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  apply  the  scale 
from  the  orifice  of  the  Cylinder  down  to 
about  half  its  length,  or  to  sketch  that 
sca^e  on  a slip  of  paper  pasted  on  the  out- 
side of  the  tube,  and  to  varnish  it  over  with 
a transparent  varnish. 

This  half  of  the  eudiometrical  tube  is  di- 
vided into  fifty  equidistant  parts,  which  in 
this  case  indicate  hundredth  parts  of  the 
whole  capacity  of  the  instrument. 

Into  this  vessel,  full  of  atmospheric  air, 
put  a piece  of  dry  phosphorus,  (one  grain 
to  every  twelve  cubic  inches,)  close  it  air- 
tight, and  heat  it  gradually,  first  the  sides 
near  the  bottom,  and  afterwards  the  bot- 
tom itself.  The  phosphorus  will  take  fire 
and  burn  rapidly.  After  every  thing  is 
»©ld,  invert  the  mouth  of  the  eudiometer- 


tube  into  a bason  of  water,  or  mercury, 
and  withdraw  the  cork.  The  water  will 
ascend  in  proportion  to  the  loss  of  oxigen 
gas  the  air  has  sustained,  and  thus  its  quan- 
tity may  be  ascertained. 

Analogous  to  this  is 

5.  Seguin' s Eudiometer, 

Which  consists  of  a glass  tube,  off  about 
one  inch  in  diameter,  and  eight  or  ten 
inches  high,  closed  at  the  upper  extremity. 
It  is  filled  with  mercury,  and  kept  inverted 
in  this  fluid  in  the  mercurial  trough.  A 
small  bit  of  phosphorus  is  introduced  into 
it,  which  on  account  of  its  specific  gravity 
being  less  than  that  of  mercury,  will  rise 
up  in  it  to  the  top.  The  phosphorus  is  then 
melted  by  means  of  a red-hot  poker,  or 
burning  coal  applied  to  the  outside  of  the 
tube.  When  the  phosphorus  is  liquified, 
small  portions  of  air  destined  to  be  exa- 
mined, and  which  have  been  previously 
measured  in  a vessel  graduated  to  the  cubic 
inch,  or  into  grains,  are  introduced  into 
the  tube.  As  soon  as  the  air  which  is  sent 
up  reaches  the  phosphorus,  a combustion 
will  take  place  and  the  mercury  will  rise 
again.  The  combustion  continues  till  the 
end  of  the  operation;  but,  for  the  greater 
exactness,  Mr.  Seguin  directs  the  residuum 
to  be  heated  strongly.  When  cold  it  is 
introduced  into  a small  vessel,  whose  ca- 
pacity has  been  ascertained  at  the  same 
time  as  that  of  the  preceding.  The  diffe* 
rence  of  the  two  volumes  gives  the  quan- 
tity of  the  oxigen  gas  contained  in  the  aif 
subjected  to  examination. 

<5.  Bertholet's  Eudiometer . 

Instead  of  the  rapid  combustion  of  phos- 
phorus, Bertholet  has  substituted  its  spon- 
taneous combustion,  which  absorbs  the  oxi- 
gen  of  atmospheric  air  completely  ; and, 
when  the  quantity  of  air  operated  on  is 
small,  the  process  is  accomplished  in  a 
short  time. 

Bertholet’s  apparatus  consists  of  a narrow 
graduated  glass  tube,  containing  the  air  to 
be  examined,  into  which  is  introduced  a 
cylinder,  or  stick  of  phosphorus,  supported 
upon  a glass  rod,  while  the  tube  stands  in- 
verted in  water.  The  phosphorus  should 
be  nearly  as  long  as  the  tube.  Immediate- 
ly after  the  introduction  of  the  phosphorus, 
white  vapours  are  formed  which  fill  the 
tube;  these  vapours  gradually  descend, 
and  become  absorbed  by  the  water.  When 
no  more  white  vapours  appear,  the  pro- 
cess is  at  an  end,  for  all  the  oxigen  gas 
which  was  present  in  the  confined  quantity 
of  air,  has  united  with  the  phosphorus  ; the 
residuum  is  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  of  the 
air  submitted  to  examination. 

This  eudiometer,  though  excellent  of 
the  kind,  is  nevertheless  not  absolutely 
to  be  depended  upon ; for,  as  soon  as 
the  absorption  of  oxigen  is  completed, 
the  nitrogen  gas  exercises  an  action  upon 
the  phosphorus*  and  thus  its  bulk  become? 
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increased.  It  has  been  ascertained,  that 
the  volume  of  nitrogen  gas  is  increased  to 
1 40th  part ; consequently  the  bulk  of  the 
residuum,  diminished  by  1-40,  gives  us 
the  bulk  of  the  nitrogen  gas  of  the  air  ex- 
amined ; which  bulk,  subtracted  from  the 
original  mass  of  air,  gives  us  the  proportion 
of  oxigen  gas  contained  in  it.  The  same 
allowance  must  be  made  in  the  eudiometer 
of  Seguin. 

7.  Davy’s  Eudiometer. 

Until  very  lately,  the  preceding  pro- 
cesses were  the  methods  of  determining  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  two  gases  which 
compose  our  atmosphere. 

Some  of  these  methods,  though  very  in- 
genious, are  so  extremely  slow  in  their  ac- 
tion, that,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  pre- 
cise time  at  which  the  operation  ceases.7 
Others  have  frequently  involved  inaccura- 
cies, not  easily  removed. 

The  eudiometer  of  Mr.  Davy,  is  not  only 
free  from  these  objections,  but  the  result 
it  offers  is  hi  ways  constant;  it  requites 
little  address,  and  is  very  expeditious  ; the 
apparatus  is  portable,  simple,  and  conveni- 
ent. 

Take  a small  glass  tube,  graduated  into 
one  hundred  equi- distant  parts;  fill  this 
tube  with  the  air  to  be  examined,  and 
plunge  it  into  a bottle,  or  any  other  conve- 
nient vessel,  containing  a concentrated  so- 
lution of  green  muriate  or  sulphate  of  iron, 
strongly  impregnated  with  nitrous  g^s.  AH 
that  is  necessary  to  be  done,  is  to  move  the 
tube  in  the  solution  a little  backwards  and 
forwards  ; under  these  circumstances,  the 
oxigen  gas  contained  in  the  air  will  be  ra- 
pidly absorbed,  and  condensed  by  the 
nitrous  gas  in  the  solution,  in  the  form  of 
nitrous  acid. 

N.  B.  The  state  of  the  greatest  ab- 
sorption must  be  marked,  as  the  mixture 
afterwards  emits  a little  gas  which  would 
alter  tiie  result. 

This  circumstance  depends  upon  the 
slow  decomposition  of  tiie  nitrous  acid 
(formed  during  the  experiment,)  by  the 
green  oxid  of  iron,  and  the  consequent  pro- 
duction of  a small  quantity  of  aeriform 
fluid  (chiefly  nitrous  gas) ; which,  having 
no  affinity  with  the  red  muriate,  or  sulphate 
of  iron,  produced  by  the  combination  of 
oxigen,  is  gradually  evolved  and  mingled 
with  the  residual  nitrogen  gas. 

The  impregnated  solution  with  green 
muriate,  is  more  rapid  in  its  operation  than 
the  solution  with  green  sulphate.  In  cases 
when  these  salts  cannot  be  obtained  in  a 
state  of  absolute  purity,  the  common  sul- 
phate of  iron  of  commerce  may  be  em- 
ployed. One  cubic  inch  of  moderately 
strong  impregnated  solution,  is  capable  of 
absorbing  five  or  six  cubic  inches  of  oxi- 
gen, in  common  processes  ; but  the  same 
qpantity  must  never  be  employed  for  m.dVe 
than  one  experiment. 


In  all  these  different  methods  of  analy- 
zing air,  it  is  necessary  to  operate  on  air 
of  a determinate  density,  and  to  take  care 
that  the  residuum  be  neither  mere  con- 
densed nor  dilated  than  the  air  was  when 
first  operated  on.  If  these  things  are 
not  attended  to,  no  dependence  what- 
ever can  be  placed  upon  the  result  of 
the  experiments,  how  carefully  soever  they 
may  have  been  performed.  It  is,  there- 
fore, necessary  to  place  the  air,  before  and 
after  the  examination,  into  water  of  the 
same  tempeiature.  If  this,  and  several 
other  little  circumstances  have  been  at- 
tended to,  for  instance,  a change  in  the 
height  of  the  barometer,  &c.  we  find  that 
air  is  composed  of  0.22  of  oxigen  gas,  and 
0.78  of  nitrogen  gas  by  bulk.  But  as  the 
weight  of  these  two  gases  is  not  exactly 
the  same,  the  proportion  of  the  component 
parts  by  weight  will  differ  a little ; for  as 
the  specific  gravity  of  oxigen  gas  is  to  that 
of  nitrogen  gas  as  135  ; 115,  it  follows  that 
100  parts  of  air  are  composed  by  weight  of 
about  74  nitrogen  gas,  and  26  oxigen  gas. 

The  air  of  this  metropolis,  examined  by 
means  of  Davy’s  eudiometer, was  found, irrail 
the  different  seasons  of  the  year  to  contain 
0.21  of  oxigen  ; and  the  same  was  the  case 
with  air  taken  at  Islington  and  Highgate  $ 
in  the  solitary  cells  in  Cold-bath-fields  pri- 
son, and  on  the  River  Thames.  But  the 
quantity  of  water  contained  in  a given 
bulk  of  air  from  these  places,  differed  con- 
siderably. 

EUGENIA.  (So  named  by  Micheii.,  in 
compliment  to  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy, 
who  sent  him  from  Germany  alhiost  all  the 
plants  described  by  Clusius.)  The  name  of 
a genus  of  plants  in  the  Linn  man  system. 
Class,  Icosandria.  Order,  Mondgynia. 

Eugenia  jambos.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  Malabar  plum-tree.  See  Malabar 
plum. 

Elgeus.  (From  sv,  well,  and  yn,  the 
earth  ; so  called  because  of  its  fertility.) 
The  uterus. 

Eule.  (From  to  putrefy.)  A 

w orm  bred  in  foul  and  putrid  ulcers. 

Eunitchium.  (From  s' yvv^o?,  an  eunuch  ; 
so  called  because  it  was  formerly  said  to 
render  those  who  eat  it  impotent,  like 
an  eunuch.)  The  lettuce. 

Eupatoriophalacron.  (From  evrrc p~ 
7»giov,  agrimony,  and  bald.)  A 

species  of  agrimony  with  naked  heads. 

EUPATORIUM.  (From  Eupator ^ its 
inventor;  or  quasi  hepatorium , from 
the  liver ; because  it  was  said  to  be  useful 
in  diseases  of  the  liver.)  1.  The  name  ©£ 
a genus  of  plants  in  the  Limra^an  system. 
Class,  Syngmesia.  Order,  Poly g,  atnia  aqua- 
Us. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  Eupa- 
torium  Arabic  urn . Hemp  agrimony.  This 
very  bitter  and  strong-smelling  plant,  is  th<£ 
Mupatorium  canmbimm ; foliis  digitatisy 
X 2 
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of  Linnaeus.  Its  juice  proves  violently" 
emetic  and  purgative,  if  taken  in  sufficient 
quantity,  and  promotes  the  secretions  gene- 
rally. It  is  recommended  in  dropsies, 
jaundices,  agues,  &e.  and  is  in  common 
use  in  Holland,  amongst  the  lower  orders, 
as  a purifier  of  the  blood  in  old  ulcers, 
scurvy,  and  anasarca. 

Eupatorium  arabicum.  See  Eupa- 
torium. 

Eupatorium  cannabinum.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  hemp  agrimony.  See 
Eupatorium . 

Eupatorium  mesues.  See  Agendum, 

Eupepsia.  (From  su,  well,  and  -ttittIiw, 
to  concoct.)  A good  digestion. 

Eupeptic.  ( Eupcptica  ; from  so,  good, 
and  '3r£r7iw,  to  digest.)  Substances  are  so 
called  that  are  easy  to  digest. 

Euphorbia  anti  quorum*  The  Lin- 
iiaeaii  name  of  a plant  supposed  to  produce 
the  Euphorbium . 

Euphorbia  canariensis.  In  the  Ca- 
nary islands  this  species  of  spurge  affords 
the  gum  euphorbium. 

Euphorbia  cyparissias.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  cypress  spurge.  See 
Eusula  minor. 

Euphorbia  lathyRis.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the 
lesser  cataputia  seeds.  See  Cataputia  minor. 

Euphorbia  officinarum.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  plant  which  affords 
the  euphorbium  in  the  greastest  abundance. 
See  Euphorbium. 

Euphorbia  palustris.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  greater  spurge.  See  Esular' 
major  6 

Euphorbia  par  alias.  See  Tithyma- 
lus  paralios. 

EUPHORBIA.  The  name  of  a genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
Dodccandriu.  Order,  Trigynift. 

EUPHORBIUM.  (From.  Euphorbus , 
the  physician  of  king  Juba,  in  honour  of 
whom  it  was  named.)  An  inodorous  gum- 
resin,  in  yellow  tears,  which  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  worm-eaten ; said  to  be 
obtained  from  several  species  of  euphorbias, 
but  principally  from  the  Euphorbia  officina- 
rum ; uculeata  nuda  mult  angular  is,  acideis 
germinatis , of  Linnaeus ; it  is  imported 
from  Ethiopia,  Libya,  and  Mauritania.  It 
contains  an  active  resin,  and  is  very  seldom 
employed  internally,  but,  as  an  ingredient, 
it  enters  into  many  resolvent  and  discutient 
plasters. 

EUPHRASIA.  (Corrupted  from  Eit- 
phrosyne , su^ocruvn,  from  sy^gav,  joyful  ; so 
called  because  it  exhilarates  the  spirits.) 
1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnsean  system.  Class,  Didynamia.  Order, 
Angiospermia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  eye- 
bright.  This  beautiful  little  plant,  Euphra- 
sia officinalis  ; foliis  ovatis , lineatis,  argute 
dentatis,  of  Linnaeus,  has  been  greatly  es- 


teemed by  the  common  people,  as  a remedy 
for  all  diseases  of  the  eyes  ; yet,  notwith- 
standing this,  and  the  encomiums  of  some 
medical  writers,  is  now  wholly  fallen  into 
disuse.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  British 
herb-tobacco. 

Euphrasia  officinalis.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  eye-bright.  See  Euphra- 
sia. 

EUSTACHIAN  TUBE.  Tuba  Eusta - 
chiana . The  tube  so  called  was  discovered 
by  the  great  Eustaehius.  It  begins,  one  in 
each  ear,  from  the  anterior  extremity  of 
the  tympanum,  and  runs  forwards  and  in- 
wards in  a bony  canal,  which  terminates 
with  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone.  It  then  goes  on,  partly  cartilagi- 
nous, and  partly  membranous,  gradually 
becoming  larger,  and  at  length  ends  behind 
the  soft  palate.  Through  tiiis  tube  the  air 
passes  to  the  tympanum. 

Eustachian  valve.  See  Valvula  Eustachii. 

Euthyporia.  (From  soBvg,  straight, 
and  to  pass  into.)  Euthyporos. 

An  extension  made  in  a straight  line,  to 
put  in  place  a 'fracture,  or  dislocation. 

EVAPORATION.  lire  volatilization 
of  a fluid,  by  means  of  heat,  w ith  access  of 
air,  in  order  to  diminish  its  fluidity,  to  ob- 
tain any  fixed  salts  it  may  hold  in  solution, 
or  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  a residuum. 
In  this  manner  sea  water  is  evaporated, 
and  the  salt  obtained,  and  dococtions  made 
into  extracts. 

Everriculum.  (From  everro , to  sw?ecp 
away.)  A sort  of  spoon,  used  to  clear  the 
bladder  from  gravel. 

EXACERBATION.  (From  exaxerbes- 
co , to  become  violent.)  An  increase  of 
febrile  symptoms. 

Ex.eresis.  (From  s?xtgsa>,  to  remove.) 
One  of  the  divisions  of  surgery,  adopted  by 
the  old  surgeons ; the  term  implies  the  re- 
moval of  parts. 

Exalma.  (From  to  leap 

out.)  Hippocrates  applies  it  to  the  starting 
of  the  vertebrae  out  of  their  places. 

Exambloma.  (From  e^a^Xis-siu,  to 
miscarry.)  An  abortion. 

Examblosis.  An  abortion. 

Ex  ANASTOMOSIS.  (From  B%*vu<rlopiOM,  to 
relax,  or  open.)  The  opening  of  the 
mouths  of  vessels,  to  discharge  their  con- 
tents; also  the  meeting  of  the  extremities 
of  the  veins  and  arteries. 

EXANTHEMA.  (From  egdris*,  to 
spring  forth,  to  bud.)  Exanthisma.  An 
eruption  of  tbe  skin.  Cullen  makes  exan- 
themata an  order  in  the  class  pyrexia,  li 
includes  diseases,  beginning  with  fever,  and 
followed  by  an  eruption  on  llie  skin. 

EXANTHEMATA.  (The  plural  of 
exanthema.')  The  name  of  an  order  of  dis- 
eases in  Cullen’s  Nosology,  which  embraces 
eruptive  fevers. 

Exanthisma.  See  Exanthema. 

Exantkropia.  (From  s£,  without,  and 
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itvdgawof,  a man,  i.  e.  having  lost  the  facul- 
ties of  a man.)  A species  of  melancholy, 
where  the  patient  fancies  himself  some  kind 
of  brute. 

Exaragma.  (From  sfagaf] a>}  to  break.) 
A fracture. 

Exarma.  (From  to  lift  up.) 

A tumour ; a swelling. 

Exartema.  (From  t£agla.M,  to  suspend.) 
An  amulet,  or  charm,  hung  round  the  neck. 

Exarthrema.  (From  to  put 

out  of  joint.)  Exarthroma.  Exarlhrosis, 
A dislocation,  or  luxation. 

Exarthroma.  See  Exarthrema. 

Exarthrosis.  See  Exarthrema. 

Exarticulatio.  (From  ex,  out  of,  and 
urticulus,  a joint.)  A luxation.  The  dis- 
location of  a bone  from  its  socket. 

Excipulum.  (From  excipio , to  re- 
ceive ) A chemical  receiver. 

EXCITABILITY.  See  Excitement. 

EXCITEMENT.  A term  introduced 
into  medicine  by  Dr.  Browne.  Animals, 
differ  from  themselves  in  their  dead  state,  or 
from  any  other  inanimate  matter,  in  this  pro- 
perty alone  ; they  can  he  affected  by  external 
agents,  as  well  as  by  certain  functions  pecu- 
liar to  themselves  in  such  a manner,  that  the 
phenomena  peculiar  to  the  living  state  can  be 
produced.  This  proposition  extends  to 
every  thing  that  is  vital  in  nature,  and 
therefore  applies  to  vegetables. 

The  external  agents  are  reducible  to 
heat,  diet,  and  other  substances  taken  into 
the  stomach,  blood,  the  fluids  secreted 
from  the  body  and  air. 

The  functions  of  the  system  itself,  pro- 
ducing the  same  effect,  are  muscular  con- 
traction, sense,  or  perception,  and  the 
energy  of  the  brain  in  thinking,  and  in  ex- 
citing passion  and  emotion.  These  affect 
the  system  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other 
agents  ; and  they  arise  both  from  the  other 
and  from  themselves. 

If  the  property  which  distinguishes  living 
from  dead  matter,  or  the  operation  of  ei- 
ther of  the  two  sets  of  powers  be  with- 
drawn, life  ceases.  Nothing  else  than  the 
presence  of  these  is  necessary  to  life. 

The  property  on  which  both  sets  of 
powers  act  Dr.  Brown  names  Excitability, 
and  the  powers  themselves  exciting  powers. 
The  word  body,  means  both  the  body  simply 
so  called,  and  also  as  endued  with  an  in- 
tellectual part,  a part  appropriated  to  pas- 
sion and  emotion,  or  a soul : the  usual  ap- 
pellation in  medical  writings  is  system. 

The  effects  common  to  all  the  exciting 
powers,  are  sense,  motion,  mental  exer- 
tion, and  passion.  Their  effects  being  the 
same,  it  must  be  granted,  that  the  operation 
of  all  their  powers  is  the  same. 

The  effects  of  the  exciting  powers  acting 
upon  tiie  excitability,  Dr,  Brown,  denomi- 
nates excitement. 

EXCITING  CAUSE,  Occasional  cause. 


Procatarctic  cause.  Remote  cause.  That 
which,  when  applied  to  the  body,  excites  a 
disease.  The  exciting,  or  remote  causes  of 
diseases,  are  either  external  or  internal,  v 

EXCORIATION.  (From  excorio,  to 
take  off'  the  skiu.)  Excoriatio.  An  abra- 
sion of  the  skin. 

EXCREMENT,  (From  excerno,  to 
separate  from.)  The  alvine  faeces. 

EXCRESCENCE.  (From  exeresco,  te 
grow  from.)  Excrescentia.  Any  preter- 
natural formation  of  flesh,  or  any  part  of 
the  body,  as  wens,  warts,  See. 

EXCRETION.  (From  excerno , to  se- 
parate from.)  Excretio.  This  term  is  ap- 
plied to  the  separation  or  secretion  of  those 
fluids  from  the  blood  of  an  animal,  that  are 
supposed  to  be  useless,  as  the  urine,  per- 
spiration, and  alvine  faex. 

EXFOLIATION.  (From  exfolio,  to 
cast  the  leaf.)  Exfoliatio.  The  separa- 
tion of  a dead  piece  of  bone  from  the  living. 

Exfoliativom.  (From  exfolio,  to  shed 
the  leaf.)  A raspatory  or  instrument  for 
scraping  exfoliating  portions  of  bone. 

Exischios.  (From  e£,  out  of,  and 
the  ischium.)  A luxation  of  the  thigh  bone. 

Exitura.  (From  exeo,  to  come  from.) 
A running  abscess. 

Exitus.  (From  exeo,  to  come  out.) 
A prolapsus,  or  tailing  down  of  the  womb 
or  amis. 

Exochas.  (From  e£<w,  without,  and  s^oc, 
to  have.)  Exoche.  A tubercle  on  the  out- 
side of  the  anus. 

Exoche.  See  Exochas. 

Exocyste,  See  Exocystis . 

Exocystis.  (From  e£co,  without,  and 
y-vs-ig,  the  bladder.)  Exocyste.  A prolapsus 
of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  bladder. 

EXOMPHALUS.  (From  e*,  out,  and 
C|W<f>aXej,  the  navel.)  Exomphalos.  Ail 
umbilical  hernia.  See  Hernia. 

Exoncboma.  (From  s£,  and  oyyjsg,  a 
tumour.)  A large  prominent  tumour, 

EXOPHTHALMIA.  (From  out, 
and  the  eye.)  A swelling  or  pro- 

trusion of  the  bulb  of  the  eye,  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  eyelids  cannot  cover  it.  It 
may  be  caused  by  inflammation,  when  it  is 
termed  exophthalmia  infiammatoria ; or 
from  a collection  of  pus  in  the  globe  of  the 
eye,  when  it  is  termed  the  exophthalmia  pu- 
rulenta ; or  from  a congestion  of  blood 
within  the  globe  of  the  eye,  exophthalmia 
sanguined. 

EXOSTOSIS.  (From  e|,  and  Av,  a 
bone.)  Hyperostosis.  A morbid  enlarge- 
ment, or  .hard  tumour  of  a bone.  A genus 
of  disease  arranged  by  Cullen  in  the -class 
locales  and  ox  de.i'iu  mores.  The  bones 

most  frequently  affected  with  exostosis,  are 
those  of  the  cranium,  the  lower  jaw,  ster- 
num, humerus,  radius,  ulna,  bones  of  the 
carpus,  the  femur,  and  tibia.  There  is, 
however,  no  bone  of  the  body  which  may 
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not  become  the  seat  of  this  disease.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  the  bones  of  the  cra- 
nium affected  with  exostosis,  in  their  whole 
extent.  The  ossa  parieialia  sometimes 
become  an  inch  thick. 

The  exostosis,  however,  mostly  rises 
fi om  the  surface  of  the  bone,  inthetbnuof 
a hard  round  tumour,  and  venereal  exosto- 
ses, or  nodes,  are  observed  to  arise  chiefly 
on  compact  bones  , such  of  these  as  are 


BREVIOR.  Radialis  externus  brevior  of 
Albinus.  Radialis  secundus  of  Winslow. 
Ail  extensor  muscle  of  the  wrist,  situated 
on  the  fore-arm.  It  arises  tendinous  from 
the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus,  and 
from  the  ligament  that  connects  the  radius 
to  it,  and  runs  along  the  outside  of  the  ra- 
dius. It  is  inserted  by  a long  tendon  into 
the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  middle  finger.  It  assists  ill 


cmy  supei ficially  covered  with  sott  parts,  ^extending  and  bringing  the  hand  backward, 
as,  tor  instance,  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  EXTENSOR  CARPI  RADIALIS 
and  the  front  surface  ot  the  tibia.  LONGIOR.  Radialis  externus  lonsior  of 


EXPECTORANTS.  ( Expeclorantia , 
sc.  medicament  a,  from  expect  oro,  to  dis- 
charge from  the  breast.)  Those  medicines 
which  increase  the  discharge  of  mucus  from 
the  lungs.  The  different  articles  referred  to 
this  class  may  be  divided  in  Jo  the  following 
orders : 1.  Nauseating  expectorants,  as  squills, 
ammoniacum,  and  garlic*  which  are  to  be 
preferred  for  the  aged  and  phlegmatic.  - 2. 
Stimulating  expectorants , as  marrubiuni, 
which  is  adapted  to  the  young  and  irritable, 
and  those  easily  aiiected  by  expectorants. 
S-.  Antispasmodic  expectorants , as  vesi  ea- 
teries, pediluvium,  and  watery  vapours ; 
these  are  best  calculated  for  the  plethoric 
and  irritable,  and  those  liable  to  spasmodic 
affections.  4.  Irritating  expectorants , as 
fumes  of  tobacco  and  acid  vapours.  The 
constitutions  to  which  these  are  chiefly 
adapted,  are  those  past  the  period  of  youth, 
and  those  in  whom  there  are  evident  marks 
of  torpor,  either  in  the  system  generally, 
or  in  the  lungs  in  particular. 

EXPIRATION.  (From  expiro,  to 
breathe.)  Expiratio.  That  part  of  respi- 
ration in  which  the  air  is  thrust  out  from 
the  lungs.  See  Respiration. 

Expressed  oils.  Such  oils  as  are  ob- 
tained by  pressing  the  substance  con- 
taining tiiem,  as  olives,  which  give  out 
olive  oil,  almonds,  Ac. 

Exsuccatio.  (From  ex,  out  of,  and 
succus,  Tumour.)  An  ecchymosis,  or  ex* 
trava  ation  of  humours,  under  the  integu- 
ments. 

EXTENSOR.  (From  extendo,  to  stretch 
out.)  A term  given  to  those  muscles 
whose  office  it  is  to  extend  any  part;  the 
term  is  in  opposition  to  flexor. 

EXTENSOR  BREVIS  DIGITORUM 
PEDIS.  Extensor  brevis  of  Douglas.  Cal- 
cano  phalatiginien  cmnmune  of  Dumas.  A 
muscle  of  tire  toes  situated  4on  the  foot. 
It  arises  fleshy  and  tendinous  from  the  fore 
and  upper  part  of  the  os  calcis,  and  soon 
forms  a fleshy  belly,  divisible  into  four 
portions,  which  send  off'  an  equal  number 
of  tendons  that  pass  over  the  upper  part  of 
the  foot,  under  the  tendons  of  the  extensor 
longus  digitorum  pedis,  to  be  inserted  into 
its  tendinous  expansion.  Its  office  is  to 
extend  the  toes. 

EXTENSOR  CARPI  RADIALIS 


LONGIOR.  Radialis  externus  tmgior  of 
Albums.  Radialis  externus  primus  of  Wins- 
low. An  extensor  muscle  of  the  carpus, 
situated  on  the  fore-arm,  that  acts  in  con- 
junction wish  the  former.  It  arises  thin, 
broad,  and  fleshy,  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  external  ridge  of  the  os  humeri,  above 
its  external  condyle,  and  is  inserted  by  a 
round  tendon  into  the  posterior  and  upper 
part  of  the  metacarpal  bone  that  sustains 
the  fore-fimrers. 

EXTENSOR  CARPI  ULNARIS. 
Ulnaris  externus  of  Albinus  and  Winslow. 

1 1 arises  from  the  outer  condyle  of  the  os 
humeri,  and  then  receives  an  origin  from 
the  edge  of  the  ulna : its  tendon  passes 
in  a groove  behind  the  styloid  process  of 
the  ulna  to  be  inserted  into  the  inside  of 
the  basis  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
little  finger. 

EXTENSOR  DIGITORUM  COM- 
MUNIS. Cum  extensore  propria  auricula- 
ris  of  Albinus.  Extensor  digitorum  com- 
munis maims  of  Douglas  and  Winslow.  Ex- 
tensor digitorum  communis , seu  digitorum 
tensor  of  Cowper,  and  Epichondylo-suspha- 
langettien  commune  of  Dumas.  A muscle  situ- 
ated on  the  fore-arm,  that  extends  all  the 
joints  of  the  fingers.  It  arises  from  the  exter- 
nal protuberance  of  the  humerus:  and  at  the 
wrist  it  divides  into  three  fiat  tendons, 
which  pass  under  the  annular  ligament,  to 
be  inserted  into  all  the  bones  of  the  fore* 
middle,  and  ring  fingers. 

EXTENSOR  DIGITORUM  LON- 
GUS. See  Extensor  longus  digitorum  pedis. 

Extensor  indicis.  See  Indicator. 
EXTENSOR  LONGUS  DIGITORUM 
PEDIS.  Extensor  longus  peroneo  tibisus 
phalangiitien  commune  of  Dumas.  A muscle 
situate  d on  the  leg,  that  extends  all  the  joints 
of  the  four  small  toes.  It  arises  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  and  the  in- 
terosseous ligament ; its  tendon  passes  under 
the  annular  ligament,  and  then  divides  into 
five,  four  of  which  are  inserted  into  the 
second  and  third  phalanges  of  the  toes,  and 
the  fifth  goes  to  the  basis  of  the  metatarsal 
bone.  This  last  Winslow  reckon*  a dis- 
tinct muscle,  and  calls  it  Peronoeus  brevis. 

Extensor  longus  pollicis  pedis. 
See  Extensor  proprius  pollicis  pedis . 

Extensor  magnus.  Sae  Gastrocnemius 
internus. 
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Extensor  major  pollicis  mtanu#. 
See  Extensor  secundi  internodii. 

Extensor  minor  pollicis  manus. 
See  Extensor  primi  internodii. 

EXTENSOR  OSSIS  METACARPI 
POLLICIS  MANUS.  Abductor  longus 
pollicis  manus  of  Albinos.  Extensor  primi 
internodii  of  Douglas.  Extensor  primus  pol - 
lids  of  Winslow.  Extensor  pnmii  interno- 
dii policis  of  Cowper.  Cubit  or  adisns  me- 
tacarpien  du  pouce  of  Dumas.  It  arises 
fleshy  from  the  middle  and  posterior  part  of 
the  ulna,  from  the  posterior  part  of  the 
middle  of  the  radius,  and  from  the  inter- 
osseous ligament,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
os  trapezium,  and  upper  part  of  the  me- 
tacarpal bone  of  the  thumb. 

Extensor  pollicis  primus.  See  Ex- 
tensor primi  internodii. 

Extensor  pollicis  secundus.  See 
Extensor  secundi  internodii. 

EXTENSOR  PRIMI  INTERNODII. 
Extensor  minor  pollicis  manus  of  Albinus. 
This  muscle,  and  the  Extensor  ossis  metacar- 
pi pollicis  manus , are  called  Extensor  pollicis 
primus  by  Winslow.  Extensor  secundi  inter- 
nodii  by  Douglas.  Extensor  secundi  inter- 
nodii ossis  pollicis  of  Cowper.  Cubito-sus - 
phulangien  du  pouce  of  Dumas.  A muscle 
of  the  thumb,  situated  on  the  hand,  that 
extends  the  first  bone  of  the  thumb  ob- 
liquely outwards.  It  arises  fleshy  from  the 
posterior  part  of  the  ulnar,  and  from  the 
interosseous  ligament,  and  is  inserted  ten- 
dinous into  the  posterior  part  of  the  first 
bone  of  the  thumb. 

EXTENSOR  PROPRIUS  POLLICIS 
PEDIS.  Extensor  longus  of  Douglas. 
Extensor  pollicis  longus  of  Winslow  and 
Cowper.  Peroneo  susphulangien  du  pouce 
of  Dymas.  An  exterior  muscle  of  the 
great  toe,  situated  on  the  foot.  It  arises 
by  an  acute,  tendinous,  and  fleshy  begin* 
lung,  some  way  below  the  head  and  ante- 
rior part  of  the  fibula,  along  which  it  runs 
to  near  its  lower  extremity,  connected  to 
it  by  a number  of  fleshy  fibres,  which  de- 
scend obliquely,  and  form  a tendon,  which 
is  inserted  into  the  posterior  part  of  the 
first  and  last  joint  of  the  great  toe. 

EXTENSOR  SECUNDI  INTERNO- 
DII. Extensor  major  pollicis  manus  of  Al- 
binus. Extensor  pollicis  secundus  of  Wins- 
low. Extensor  tertii  internodii  of  Doug- 
las. Extensor  internodii  ossis  pollicis  of 
Cowper.  Cubito-msphalangettiai  du  pouce 
of  Dumas.  A muscle  of  the  thumb,  situ- 
ated on  the  hand,  that  extends  the  last 
joint  of  the  thumb  obliquely  backwards. 
It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  mid- 
dle part  of  the  ulna,  and  the  interosseous 
ligament ; it  then  forms  a tendon,  which 
rpns  through  a small  groove  at  the  inner 
and  back  part  of  the  radius,  to  be  inserted 
into  the  last  bone  of  the  thumb.  Its  use  is 
to  extend  the  last  phalanx  of  the  thumb 
©bliqntly  backwards. 


Extensor  secundi  internodii  indi- 
cis  proprius.  See  Indicator. 

Extensor  tarsi  minor.  See  Planta - 
ris. 

Extensor  tarsi  suralis.  See  Gas- 
trocnemius internus. 

Extensor  tertii  internodii  mini- 
mi  digiti.  See  Abductor  minimi  digiti 
manus. 

Extensor  tertii  internodii  indi*. 
cis.  See  Prior  indicts. 

Extern  us  mallei.  See  Laxator  tym *> 
pani. 

EXTIRPATION.  (From  extirpo,  to 
eradicate.)  Extirpatio.  The  complete  re- 
moval or  destruction  of  any  part,  either 
by  cutting  instruments,  or  the  action  of 
caustics. 

EXTRACTION.  (From  extraho , t® 
draw  out.)  Extractio.  The  taking  extra- 
neous substances  out  of  the  body.  Thug 
bullets  and  splinters  are  said  to  be  extracted 
from  wounds ; stones  from  the  urethra,  or 
bladder. 

Surgeons  also  sometimes  apply  the  term 
extraction  to  the  removal  of  tumours  out  of 
cavities,  as,  for  instauce,  to  the  taking  of 
cartilaginous  tumours  out  of  the  joints. 
They  seldom  speak  of  extracting  any  dis- 
eased original  part  of  the  body ; though 
they  do  so  in  one  example,  viz.  the  cata- 
ract. 

EXTRACT.  ( Ext racl  am  ; from  extra- 
ho, to  draw  out.)  The  generic  term  ex- 
tract is  used  pharmaceutically,  in  an  ex- 
tensive sen  e,  and  includes  all  those  pre- 
parations from  vegetables  which  are  sepa- 
rably by  the  agency  of  various  liquids,  and 
afterwards  obtained  from  such  solutions,  id 
a solid  state,  by  evaporation  of  the  men- 
struum. It  also  includes  those  substances 
which  are  held  in  solution  by  the  natural 
juices  of  fresh  plants,  as  well  as  those  to 
which  some  menstruum  is  added  at  the 
time  of  preparation.  Now,  such  soluble 
matters  are  various,  and  mostly  compli- 
cated ; so  that  chemical  accuracy  is  not  to 
be  looked  for  in  the  application  of  the 
term.  Chemists,  however,  have  affixed 
this  name  to  pne  peculiar  modification  of 
vegetable  matter,  which  has  been  called 
extractive , or  extract,  or  extractive  prin- 
ciple ; and,  as  this  forms  one  constituent 
part  of  common  extracts,  and  possessed 
certain  characters,  it  will  be  proper  tp 
mention  such  of  them  as  may  influence  its 
pharmaceutical  relations.  The  extractive 
principle  has  a strong  taste,  differing  in 
different  plants:  it  is  soluble  in  water,  and 
its  solution  speedily  runs  into  a state  of 
putrefaction,  by  which  it  is  destroyed.  Re- 
peated evaporations  and  solutions  render 
it  at  last  insoluble,  in  consequence*  of  its 
combination  with  oxigen  from  the  atmos- 
phere. It  is  soluble  in  aikohol,  but  inso- 
luble in  ether.  It  unites  with  alum  me,  and 
if  boiled  with  neutral  spits  thereof,  preci- 
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pitates  them.  It  precipitates  with  strong 
acids,  and  with  the  oxyds  from  solutions  of 
most  metallic  salts,  especially  muriate  of 
tin.  It  readily  unites  with  alkalies,  and 
forms  compounds  with  them,  which  are 
soluble  in  water.  No  part,  however,  of 
this  subject  has  been  hitherto  sufficiently 
examined. 

In  the  preparation  of  all  the  extracts, 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia  requires  that 
the  water  be  evaporated  as  speedily  as 
possible,  in  a broad,  shallow  dish,  by 
means  of  a water-bath,  until  they  have 
acquired  a consistence  proper  for  making 
pills  ; and,  towards  the  end  of  the  in- 
spissation,  that  they  should  be  constantly 
stirred  with  a wooden  rod.  These  general 
rules  require  minute  and  accurate  attention, 
more  particularly  m the  immediate  evapo- 
ration of  the  solution,  whether  prepared  by 
expression  or  decoction,  in  the  manner  as 
well  as  the  degree  of  heat  by  which  it  is 
performed,  and  the  promotion  of  it  by 
changing  the  surface  by  constant  stirring, 
when  the  liquor  begins  to  thicken,  and 
even  by  directing  a strong  current  of  air 
over  its  surface,  if  it  can  conveniently  be 
done.  It  is  impossible  to  regulate  the  tem- 
perature over  a naked  fire,  or,  if  it  be  used, 
to  prevent  the  extract  from  burning;  the 
use  of  a water-bath  is,  therefore,  absolutely 
necessary,  and  not  to  be  dispensed  with, 
and  the  beauty  and  precision  of  extracts  so 
prepared,  will  demonstrate  their  superio- 
sity. 

EXTRACTIVE.  See  Extract. 

Extractum  aconiti.  Extract  of  aco- 
nite. “ Ti  ke  of  aconite  leaves,  fresh,  a 
pound ; bruise  them  in  a stone  mortar, 
sprinkling  on  a little  water  ; then  press  out 
the  ji  ice,  and,  without  any  separation  of 
tlie  sediment,  evaporate  it  to  a proper  con- 
sistence.” The  dose  is  from  one  grain  to  live 
grains.  For  its  virtues  see  Aconitum. 

Extractum  aloes.  Extract  of  aides. 
u T.<ke  of  extractof  spike  aloe,  powdered, 
half  a pound  ; boiling  w ater,  four  pints.” 
Macerate  for  three  days  in  a gentle  heat, 
then  strain  the  solution,  and  set  it  by,  tliat 
the  dregs  may  subside.  Pour  off  the  clear 
solution,  and  evaporate  it  to  a proper  con- 
sistence. The  dose,  from  5 to  xv  grs.  See 
Aloes. 

Extractum  antbemidis.  Extract  of 
chamomile,  formerly  railed  extractum  cha- 
moemeli.„  “Take  of  chamomile  dowers, 
dried,  a pound.  Water,  a gallon.”  Boil 
down  to  four  pints,  and  strain  the  solution 
wlule  it  is  hot,  then  evaporate  it  to  a pro- 
per consistence.  The  dose  is  x grs.  to  a 
scruple.  For  its  virtues,  see  Ciiamcemelum. 

Extractum  belladonna.  Extract  of 
belladonna.  “ Take  of  deadly  night  shade 
leaves,  fresh,  a pound.”  Bruise  them  in  a 
stone  mortar,  sprinkling  on  a little  water; 
then  press  out  the  juice,  and  without  any 
previous  separation  of  the  sediment,  eva- 


porate it  to  a proper  consistence.  The 
dose  is  from  one  to  five  grains.  For  its  vir- 
tues see  Belludonna . 

Extractum  cinchona  resinosum. 
Resinous  extract  of  bark.  “ Take  of 
lance-leaved  cinchona  bark,  a pound  ; rec- 
tified spirit,  four  pints.”  Macerate  for  four 
days,  and  strain.  Distil  the  tincture  in  the 
heat  of  a water-bath,  until  the  extract  has 
acquired  a proper  consistence.  This  is  con- 
sidered by  many  as  much  more  grateful  to 
the  stomach,  and,  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
ducing all  the  effects  of  bark  in  substance, 
and,  by  the  distillation  of  it,  is  intended 
that  the  spirit  which  passes  over  shall  be 
collected  and  preserved.  The  dose  is  from 
ten  grains  to  half  a drachm.  See  Cinchona . 

Extractum  colocynthidis.  Extract 
of  colocynth.  “ Take  of  colocynth  pulp, 
a pound  ; water,  a gallon.”  Boil  down  to 
four  pints,  and  strain  the  solution  while  it  is 
hot,  and  evaporate  it  to  a proper  consis- 
tence. The  dose  is  from  five  to  thirty 
grains.  For  its  virtues  see  Colocynthis. 

Extractum  colocynthidis  compo- 
situm.  Compound  extract  of  colocynth. 
“ Take  of  colocynth  pulp,  sliced,  six 
drachms;  extract  of  spike  aloe,  powdered, 
an  ounce  and  half;  seammony  gum-res  n 
powdered,  half  an  ounce  ; cardamom-seeds 
powdered,  a drachm ; hard  soap,  three 
drachms  ; boiling  water,  two  pints.”  Ma- 
cerate the  colocynth  pulp  in  the  water,  for 
four  days,  in  a gentle  heat ; strain  the  so- 
lution, and  add  to  it  the  aloe,  seammony, 
and  soap  ; then,  by  means  of  a water-bath, 
evaporate  it  to  a proper  consistence,  con- 
stantly stirring,  and  about  the  end  of  the 
inspissation,  mix  in  the  cardamom-seeds. 
The  dose,  from  five  to  thirty  grains. 

Extractum  conii.  Extract  of  hem- 
lock, formerly  called  sucrus  cicutse  spissa- 
tus.  “ Take  of  fresh  hemlock,  a pound.” 
Bruise  it  in  a stone  mortar,  sprinkling ou  a 
little  water  ; then  press  out  the  juice,  and, 
without  any  separation  of  the  sediment, 
evaporate  it  to  a proper  consistence.  Ihe 
dose  fiom  five  grains  to  a scruple. 

Extractum  elaterii.  Extract  of  ela- 
terium.  “ Cut  the  ripe,  wild  cucumbers 
into  slices,  and  pass  the  juice,  very  gently 
expressed,  through  a very  fine  hail  sieve, 
into  a glass  vessel  ; then  set  it  by  for  some- 
hours,  until  the  thicker  part  has  subsided. 
Four  off,  and  throw  away  the  thinner  part, 
which  swims  at  the  top.  Dry  the  thicker 
part  which  remains  in  a gentle  heat.”  Ihe 
dose,  from  half  a grain  to  three  grains. 
For  its  virtues,  see  Cucttmis  agrestis. 

Extractum  gentiana.  Extract  of 
gentian.  “ Take  of  gentian  root,  sliced,  a 
pound ; boiling  water,  a gallon.”  Mace- 
rate for  twentv-feur  hours,  then  boil  down 
to  four  pints ; strain  the  hot  liquor,  and  eva- 
porate it  to  a proper  consistence.  Dose, 
from  ten  to  thirty  grains.  See  Gentiana. 

Extractum  glycyrrhiza.  Extract 
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liquorice. u Take  of  liquorice-root,  sliced, 
a pomid  ; water,  boiling,  a gallon.’’  Mace- 
rate for  twenty-four  hours,  then  boil  down 
to  four  pints ; strain  the  hot  liquor,  and 
evaporate  it  to  a proper  consistence.  Dose, 
from  one  drachm  to  half  an  ounce.  See 
Glycyrrhiza . 

Extractum  hamatoxyli.  Extract  of 
logwood,  formerly  called  extractum  ligni 
campechensis.  “ Take  of  logwood,  pow- 
dered, a pound;  water,  boiling,  a gaiion.” 
Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  boil 
down  to  four  pints ; strain  the  hot  liquor, 
and  evaporate  it  to  a proper  consistence. 
Dose,  from  ten  grains  to  half  a drachm. 
For  its  virtues  see  Lignum  cumpechense. 

Extractum  humuli.  Extract  of  hops. 
“ Take  of  imps,  half  a pound  ; water,  boil- 
ing, a gallon.”  Boil  down  to  four  pints; 
strain  {he  hot  liquor,  and  evaporate  it  to  a 
proper  consistence.  This  extract  is  said  to 
produce  atonic  and  sedative  power  com- 
bined. The  dose  is  from  five  grains  to  one 
scruple.  See  Lupulus. 

Extractum  hyoscyami.  Extract  of 
henbane.  “ Take  of  fresh  henbane  leaves, 
a pound.”  Bruise  them  in  a stone  mortar, 
springing  on  a little  water  ; then  press  out 
the  juice,  and,  without  separating  the 
faeculencies,  evaporate  it  to  a proper  con- 
sistence. Dose,  from  five  to  thirty  grains. 
For  its  virtues,  see  Hyosciumus. 

Extractum  jalapa.  Extract  of  ja- 
lap. “ Take  of  jalap-root  powdered,  a 
pound  ; rectified  spirit,  four  pints  ; water, 
ten  pints.”  Macerate  the  jalap  root  in  the 
spirit  for  four  days,  and  pour  off  the  tinc- 
ture ; boil  the  remaining  powder  in  water, 
uutilit  be  reduced  to  two  pints  ; then  strain 
the  tincture  and  decoction  separately,  and 
let  the  former  be  distilled  and  the  latter 
evaporated,  until  each  begins  to  grow  thick. 
Lastly,  mix  the  extract  with  the  resin,  and 
reduce  it  to  a proper  consistence.  Let  this 
extract  be  kept  in  a soft  state,  fit  for  form- 
ing pills,  and  in  a hard  one,  so  that  it  may 
be  reduced  to  powder.  The  dose,  from  ten 
to  twenty  grains.  For  its  virtues,  see  Ja- 
lupiian. 

Extractum  opii.  Extract  of  opium, 
formerly  called  extractum  thcbaicum. 
Opium  coiatum.  “ Take  oT  opium,  sliced, 
half  a pound;  water,  three  pints.”  Pour  a 
small  quantity  of  the  water  upon  the  opium, 
and  macerate  it  for  twelve  hours,  that  it 
may  become  soft;  then,  adding  the  re- 
maining water  gradually, rub  them  together 
until  the  mixture  be  complete.  Set  it  by, 
that  the  faeculencies  may  subside  ; then 
strain  the  liquor,  and  evaporate  it  to  a pro- 
per consistence.  Dose,  from  half  a grain 
to  f ve  grains. 

Extractum  papaveris.  Extract  of 
white  poppy.  “'Take  of  white  poppy  cap- 
sules bruised,  a pound ; water,  boiling,  a 
gallon.”  Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours, 


then  boil  down  to  four  pints ; strain  the 
hot  liquor,  and  evaporate  it  to  a proper  con- 
sistence. Six  grains  are  about  equivalent 
to  one  of  opium.  Dose,  from  half  a grain  to 
five  grains.  For  its  virtues,  see  Papaver 
album. 

Extractum  rh^i.  Extract  of  rhu- 
barb. “ Take  of  rhubarb  root,  powdered, 
a pound  ; proof  spirit,  a pint ; water,  seven 
pints.”  Macerate  for  four  days  in  a gentle 
heat,  then  strain,  and  set  it  by,  that  the 
faeculencies  may  subside.  Pour  off  the 
clear  liquor,  and  evaporate  to  a proper 
consistence.  This  extract  possesses  the 
purgative  properties  of  the  root,  and  the 
fibrous  and  earthy  parts  are  separated  ; it 
is,  therefore,  a useral  basis  for  pills,  as  well 
as  given  separately.  Dose,  from  ten  to 
thirty  grains.  See  Rhaburbarum. 

Extractum  sarsaparilla.  Extract 
of  sarsaparilla.  “ Take  of  sarsaparilla-root, 
sliced,  a pound  ; water,  boiling,  a gallon.” 
Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  boil 
down  to  four  pints  ; strain  the  hot  liquor, 
and  evaporate  it  to  a proper  consistence. 
In  practice  this  is  much  used,  to  render  the 
common  decoction  of  the  same  root 
stronger  and  more  efficacious.  Dose,  from 
ten  grains  to  a drachm.  For  its  virtues,  see 
Sarsaparilla. 

Extractum  saturni.  See  Liquor  aetta 
tis  p Iambi. 

Extractum  taraxaci.  Take  of  dan- 
delion root,  fresh  and  bruised,  a pound ; 
water,  boiling,  a gallon.  Macerate  for 
twenty-four  hours  ;^boil  down  to  four  pints, 
and  strain  the  hot  liquor  through  a woollen 
cloth ; then  evaporate  it  to  a proper  con- 
sistence. Dose,  from  ten  grains  to  a 
drachm.  For  its  virtues  see  Taraxacum. 

EXTRAVASATION.  (From  extra , 
without,  and  v as,  a vessel.)  Extravasation 
A term  applied  by  surgeons  to  fluids,  which 
are  opt  of  their  proper  vessels,  or  recep- 
tacles. Thus,  when  blood  is  effused  on  the 
surface,  or  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain, 
it  is  said  that  there  is  an  extravasation. 
When  blood  is  poured  from  the  vessels  into 
the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  in  w ounds  of 
the  abdomen,  surgeons  call  this  accident 
exti  awsation.  The  urine  is  also  said  to  be 
extravasated , when,  in  consequence  of  a 
wound,  or  of  sloughing,  or  ulceration,  it 
makes  its  way  into  the  cellular  substance 
or  among  the  abdominal  viscera.  When, 
the  bile  spreads  among  the1  convolutions  of 
the  bowels,  in  wounds  of  the  gall-bladder, 
it  is  also  a species  of  extravasation. 

EYE.  (Jculus.  The  parts  which  con- 
stitute the  eye  are  divided  into  external  and 
internal.  The  external  parts  are — l.  The 
eyebrows,  or  supercilia , which  form  arches 
of  hair  above  the  orbit,  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  forehead.  Their  use  is  to  pi  event  the 
sweat  falling  into  the  eyes,  and  for  mode- 
rating the  light  above. 
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2.  The  eyelashes,  or  cilia,  are  the  short 
hairs  that  grow  on  the  margin  of  the  eye- 
lids ; they  keep  external  bodies  out  of  the 
eyes,  and  moderate  the  influx  of  light. 

3.  The  eyelids,  or  palpebrce,  of  which, 
one  is  superior  or  upper,  and  the  other  in- 
ferior, or  under ; where  they  join  out- 
wardlv,  it  is  called  the  external  canthus ; 
inwardly,  towards  the  nose,  the  internal 
canthus ; they  cover  and  defend  the  eyes. 

The  margin  of  the  eyelids,  which  is  car- 
tilaginous, is  called  tarsus. 

In  the,  tarsus , and  internal  surface  of  the 
eyelids,  small  glands  are  situated,  called 
glandules  Meibomiance , because  Meibcmius 
^discovered  them ; they  secrete  the  oily 
mucilaginous  fluid,  which  prevents  the  attri- 
tion of  the  eyes  and  eyelids,  and  facilitates 
their  motions. 

4.  The  lachrymal  glands,  or  glandules 
lachrymales , which  are  placed  in  the  ex- 
ternal canthus,  or  corner  of  the  eyes,  in  a 
little  fovea  of  the  os  fronds. 

From  these  glands  six  or  more  canals  issue, 
which  are  called  lachrymal  ducts,  or  ductus 
lachrymales,  and  the}7  open  in  the  internal 
superficies  of  the  upper  eyelid. 

5.  The  lachrymal  caruncle,  or  caruncula 
lachrymalis , winch  is  situated  in  the  internal 
angle,  or  canthus  of  the  eyelids. 

6-  Puncta  lachrymalia , arc  two  callous 
orifices  or  openings,  winch  open  in  the  in- 
ternal angle  of  the  tarsus  of  the  eyelids ; 
fc;e  one  in  the  superior,  the  other  in  the  in- 
ferior eyelid. 

7.  The  lachrymal  ducts,  or  canales  lach- 
rymales, are  two  small  canals,  which  pro- 
seed  from  the  lachrymal  points  into  the 
lachrymal  sac. 

8.  The  lachrymal  sac,  or  saccus  lachryma- 
Hs,  is  a membranous  sac,  which  is  situated 
in  the  internal  canthus  of  the  eye. 

9.  The  nasal  duct,  or  ductus  nasalis,  is  a 
membranous  canal,  which  goes  from  the 
inferior  part  of  the  lachrymal  sac  through 
the  bony  canal  below,  and  a little  behind, 
into  the  eavity  of  the  nose,  and  opens 
render  the  inferior  spongy  bone  into  the 
Eostnls. 

10.  The  conjunctive  membrane,  or  mem- 
h'ana  conjunctiva,  which,  from  its  white  co- 
lour, is  called  albuginea , or  white  of  the 
eye,  is  a membrane  which  lines  the  internal 
superficies  of  the  eyelids,  and  covers  the 
wliole  fore  part  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  ; it 
h very  vascular,  as  may  be  seen  in  inflam- 
mations. 

The  bulb,  or  globe  of  the  eye,  is  com- 
posed of  eight  membranes,  or  coverings, 
two  chambers,  or  camera;,  and  three  hu- 
mours, improperly  so  called. 

The  membranes  of  the  globe  of  the  eye, 
Ere,  four  in  the  hinder  or  posterior  part  of 
lire  bulb,  or  globe,  viz.  sclerotica,  choroidea, 
wet  lea,  and  hyaloidea , or  arachnoidal  ; four 
m the  fore  or  anterior  part  of  the  bulb,  via. 


cornea  transparens,  iris , uvea,  and  capsule 
of  the  crystalline  lens . 

The  membrana  sclerotica,  or  the  sclerotic 
or  homy  membrane,  which  is  the  outer- 
most, begins  from  the  optic  nerve,  form* 
the  spherical  or  globular  cavity,  and  termi- 
nates in  the  circular  margin  of  the  transpa- 
rent cornea. 

The  membrana  choroidea,  or  choroides,  is 
the  middle  tunic  of  the  bulb,  of  a black 
colour,  beginning  from  the  optic  nerve,  and 
covering  the  internal  superficies  of  the  scle- 
rotica, to  tiie  margin  of  the  transparent  cor- 
nea. In  this  place  it  secedes  from  the  cor- 
nea, and  deflects  transversely  and  inwardly, 
and  in  the  middle  forms  a round  perforated 
foramen.  This  circular  membrane  of  the 
choroidea  in  the  anterior  surface,  is  called 
iris , in  the  posterior  superficies,  uvea. 

The  round  opening  in  the  centre  is  called 
the  pupil,  or  papilla.  This  foramen,  or 
round  opening,  can  be  dilated,  or  contract- 
ed, by  the  moving  powers  of  almost  invisi- 
ble muscular  fibres. 

The  membrana  retina , is  the  innermost 
tnuic  of  a white  colour,  and  similar  to  mu- 
cus, being  an  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve, 
chiefly  composed  of  its  medullary  part.  It 
eovers  the  inward  superficies  of  the  eho- 
roides,  to  the  margin  of  the  chrystalline 
lens,  and  there  terminates. 

The  chambers,  or  cameras  of  the  eye* 
are  ; 

1.  Camera  anterior,  or  fore  chamber;  is 
an  open  space,  which  is  formed  anteriorly, 
by  the  hollow  superficies  of  the  cornea  tran - 
spirens , and  posteriorly,  by  the  superficies 
of  the  iris. 

2.  Camera  posterior,  is  that  small  space 
which  remains  anteriorly  from  tiie  tun  ca 
uvea,  and  papilla,  or  pupil ; posteriorly  from 
the  anterior  superficies  of  the  chrystalline 
lens. 

Both  these  chambers  are  filled  with  aque- 
ous humour.  The  humours  of  the  eye,  as 
they  are  called,  are  in  number  three  : 

1.  The  aqueous  humour,  which  fills  both 
chambers. 

2.  The  chrystalline  l/ens,  or  humour,  is  a. 
pellucid  body,  about  the  size  of  a lentil, 
which  is  included  in  an  exceeding  fine 
membrane,  or  capsula,  and  lodged  in  a 
concave  fovea  of  the  vitreous  humour. 

3.  The  vitreous  humour  is  a pellucid, 
beautifully  transparent  substance,  which 
fills  the  whole  bulb  of  the  eye  behind  the 
chrystalline  lens.  Its  external  superfieie* 
is  surrounded  with  a most  pellucid  mem- 
brane, which  is  called  membrana  hyaloidea , 
or  arachnoidea.  In  the  anterior  part  is  a 
fovea,  or  bed,  for  the  chrystalline  lens,  in 
which  the  lens  is  seated. 

The  connection  of  the  bulb  is  made  an- 
teriorly, by  means  of  the  conjunctive 
membrane,  with  the  inner  surface  of  the 
eyelids,  or  palp  thro; ; posteriorly,  by  the 
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adhesion  of  six  muscles  of  the  bulb  and  op- 
tic nerve,  with  the  orbit. 

The  optic  nerve,  or  nervus  opticus , per- 
forates the  sclerotica  and  chotoides,  and 
then  constitutes  the  retina,  by  spreading 
itself  on  the  whole  posterior  superficies  of 
the  internal  globe  of  the  eye. 

The  muscles  by  which  the  eye  is  moved 
in  the  orbit,  are  six  ; much  adeps  surrounds 
them,  and  fills  up  the  cavities  in  which  the 
eyes  are  seated.  The  arteries  are  the  in- 
ternal orbital,  the  central,  and  the  ciliary 
arteries.  The  veins  empty  themselves  into 
the  external  jugulars.  The  nerves  are  the 
optic,  and  branches  from  the  third,  fourth, 
tilth,  and  sixth  pair. 

The  use  of  the  eye  is  to  form  the  organ  of 
vision. 


a or  ft.  In  a prescription  these  letters 
are  abbreviations  of  fiat,  or  fiunt,  let  it, 
or  them  be  made  ; thus  /.  bolus,  let  the 
substance  or  substances  prescribed  be  made 
into  a bolus. 

Faba.  See  Bean, 

Faba  crassa.  Telephium.  Fabaria 
crassula,  Anacampseros.  The  plant  which 
bears  these  names  in  various  pharmaco  poeias, 
is  the  orphine,  Sedurn  telephium  of  Linnaeus : 
—foliis  planiusculis  serratis , corymbofoliose , 
caule  credo.  It  was  formerly  ranked  as  an 
antiphlogistic,  but  now  forgotten. 

Faba  jEgyptiaca.  Cijamos  JEgijptia- 
cus.  Nymphcea  Indica.  The  pontic,  or 
^Egyptian  bean.  The  ^ruit  of  the  nym- 
phcea nelumbo  of  Linnaeus,  which  grows  on 
marshy  grounds  in  Egypt,  and  some  of  the 
neighbouring  countries.  It  is  eaten  either 
raw  or  boiled,  and  is  a tonic  and  astrin- 
gent. 

Faba  febrifuga.  See  Faba  Indica. 

Faea  indica.  Faba sancii ignatii.  Fa- 
ba febrifuga.  The  seeds  of  a gourd-like 
fruit,  the  produce  of  the  Iguatia  amara  of 
Linnaeus.  They  are  of  a roundish  figure, 
very  irregular  and  uneven,  about  the  size  of 
a middling  nutmeg,  semitransparent, and  of 
a hard,  horny  texture.  They  have  a very 
bitter  taste  and  no  considerable  smell. 
They  are  said  to  be  used  in  the  Philippine 
islands  in  all  diseases,  acting  as  a vomit  and 
purgative.  Infusions  are  given  in  the  cure 
of  intermitten ts,  &c. 

Faba  major.  The  Turkey  or  garden 
bean.  See  Bean. 

Faba  minor.  Equina  frasa.  The 
horse-bean.  It  differs  no  otherwise  from 
the  garden  bean  than  in  being  less. 

Faba  pechcrim.  Faba  pichurim.  Fa- 
ba pechuris.  An  oblong  ova!,  brown,  and 


Externally,  the  globe  of  the  eye  and  the 
transparent  cornea,  are  moistened  with  a 
most  limpid  fluid,  ci  lied  lachrymcc , or 
tears ; the  same  pelluc>  1 subtile  fluid  ex- 
actly fills  all  the  pores  of  the  transparent 
cornea  ; for,  deprived  of  this  fluid,  and  be- 
ing exposed  to  the  air,  that  coat  of  the  eye 
becomes  dry,  shrivelled,  and  cloudy,  im- 
peding the  rays  of  light. 

Eye-bright.  See  Euphrasia. 

Eye-brow.  Supercilium.  A layer  of 
short  hair,  which  lies  thick  upon  the  low 
part  of  the  frontal  bone,  or  the  superior 
prominent  part  of  the  orbit. 

Eve  lid.  Falpebra.  The  semi-lunar 
moveable  production  of  the  skin  which  co- 
vers the  eye  when  shut.  It  is  distinguished 
into  upper  and  under  eye-lid. 
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ponderous  seed,  supposed  to  be  the  pr-a^ 
dace  of  a Lauras , brought  from  the  Brazils. 
Their  smell  is  like  tiiat  of  musk,  between  it 
and  the  scent  of  sassafras.  They  are  ex- 
hibited as  carminatives  in  flatulent  colics, 
diarrhoeas,  and  dysenteries. 

Faea  purgatrix.  See  Ricinus. 

Faba  sancti  ignatii.  See  Faba  indica. 

Faba  suilla.  See  Hyosciamus. 

Fabaria.  (From  faba,  a bean,  which  it 
resembles.)  Orphine.  See  Fuba  crassa. 

FACE.  The  lower  and  anterior  part  of 
the  cranium,  or  skull. 

FACIAL.  Belonging  to  the  face  ■ a* 
facial  nerve,  &c. 

FACIAL  NERVE.  Nervus  facialis. 
Portio  dura  of  the  auditory  nerve.  These 
nerves  are  two  in  number,  and  are  pro- 
perly the  eighth  pair  : but  are  commonly 
called  the  seventh,  being  reckoned  with 
the  auditory,  which  is  the  portio  mollis  of 
the  seventh  pair.  They  arise  from  the 
fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain,  pass  through 
the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone 
to  the  face,  where  they  form  the  pes  an- 
serinus,  which  supplies  the  integuments  of 
the  face  and  forehead. 

FACIES  HIP  POOR  ATICA.  That 

particular  disposition  of  the  features  which 
immediately  precedes  the  stroke  of  death 
is  so  called,  because  it  has  been  so  admi- 
rably described  by  Hippocrates. 

Facies  rubra.  See  Gutta  rosacea. 

FACTITIOUS.  A term  applied  to  any 
thing  which  is  made  by  art,  in  oppositions 
to  that  which  is  native,  or  found  already 
made  in  nature. 

FACULTY.  Facultas.  The  power  or 
ability  by  which  any  action  is  performed. 

FIECES.  The  plural  of fax.  The  a!« 

vine  excretions. 
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FiECULA.  (Diminutive  of  fax.)  A 
substance  obtained  by  bruising  or  grinding 
certain  vegetables  in  water.  It  is  that 
part  which,  after  a little,  falls  to  the  bottom. 
The  faeeula  of  plants  appears  to  be  only  a 
slight  alteration  of  mucilage,  for  it  differs 
from  mucilage  in  no  other  respect  than  be- 
ing insoluble  in  cold  water,  in  which  it  falls 
with  wonderful  quickness.  There  are  few 
plants  which  do  not  contain  faeeula  ; but 
the  seeds  of  gramineous  and  leguminous  ve- 
getables, and  ail  tuberose  roots  contain  it 
most  plentifully. 

FiEX.  The  alvine  excretions  are  called 
faces. 

FAGARA.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
Tetrandria.  Order,  Monogynia. 

Fagara  major.  (From  fagus  y the 
beech,  which  it  resembles.)  Castana  Lu- 
zanis.  Cubebis.  Fagara  plerota  of  Lin- 
naeus. A plant  found  in  the  Philippine 
islands.  The  berries  are  aromatic,  and, 
according  to  Avicenna,  heating,  drying, 
good  for  cold,  weak  stomachs,  and  astrin- 
gent to  the  bowels. 

Fagara  octandra.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  tacamaba- 
ca.  See  Tacamahaca. 

Fagopyrum.  (From  <paycg,  the  beech, 
and  wheat;  because  its  seeds  were 

supposed  to  resemble  the  mast,  i.e.  fruit  of 
beech.)  See  Polygonum fagopyrum. 

Fagotriticum.  See  Polygonum  fago- 
pyrum. 

FAGUS.  (From  <paya>,  to  eat ; its  nut 
being  one  of  the  first  fruits  used  by  man.) 

1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the. 
linnaean  system.  Class,  Monaicia.  Order, 
Polyandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  what  is 
also  called  Oxya , Balanda , Valanida.  The 
beech-tree.  The  fruit  and  interior  bark  of 
this  tree,  Fugus  sylvatka ; foliis  ovatis]  ob- 
solete serratis,  of  Linnaeus,  are  occasionally 
used  medicinally,  the  former  in  obstinate 
head-achs,  and  the  latter  in  the  cure  of  hec- 
tic fever.  The  oil  expressed  from  beech- 
nuts is  supposed  to  destroy  worms  ; a child 
may  take  two  drachms  of  it  night  and  morn- 
ing ; an  adult,  an  ounce.  The  poor  people 
in  Silesia  use  this  oil  instead  of  butter. 

Fagus  castanea.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  chesnut  tree.  See  Castanea. 

Fagus  sylvatica.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  beech-tree.  See  Fagus. 

Fainting.  See  Syncope. 

Fairburn  water.  A sulphureous  wa- 
ter in  the  county  of  Ross,  in  the  north  of 
England. 

FALCIFORM  PROCESS.  ( Falcifo* - 
■mis  ; from  falx , a scythe,  and  forma , re- 
semblance.) The  falx.  A process  of  the 
dura  mater,  that  arises  from  the  grista  galli, 
separates  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  and 
terminates  in  the  tentorium. 
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Faldella.  Contorted  lint,  used  for 

compresses. 

Falling  sickness . See  Epilepsia. 
Fallopian  tube.  See  Tuba  Fallopiana. 
Fallopian  ligament . See  Poupart’s  liga- 
ment. 

FALX.  See  Falciform  process. 

Fames  canina.  See  Bulimia. 
Famigeratissimum  emflastrum. 
(From  famigeratus,  renowned  ; from  fama, 
lame,  and  giro,  to  bear ; so  named  from  its 
excellence.)  A plaster  used  in  intermittent 
fevers,  made  of  aromatic,  irritating  sub- 
stances, and  applied  to  the  wrists. 

FARFARA.  (From  farfarus,  the  white 
poplar ; so  called  because  its  leaves  re- 
semble those  of  the  white  poplar.)  See 
Tussilago. 

FARINA.  (From  far,  corn,  of  which  it 
is  made.)  Meal,  or  flour.  A terra  given  to 
the  pulverulent  and  glutinous  part  of  wheat, 
and  other  seeds,  which  is  obtained  by 
grinding  and  sifting.  It  is  highly  nutritious, 
and  consists  of  gluten,  starch,  and  muci- 
lage. See  Wheat. 

FARINACEA.  (From  farina , flour.) 
This  term  includes  all  those  substances  em- 
ployed as  aliment,  called  cerealia,  legu- 
mina,  and  nuces  oleosae. 

FARINACEOUS.  A term  given  to  all 
articles  of  food  which  contain  farina.  See 
Farina. 

Farinarium.  See  Alica. 

Faureus.  (From  /ur,  corn.)  Scurfy. 
An  epithet  of  urine,  where  it  deposits  a 
branny  sediment. 

FASCIA.  (From  fascis,  a bundle  ; be- 
cause, by  means  of  a band,  materials  are 
collected  into  a bundle.)  Ligatio.  Li - 
gatura.  Alligation.  A bandage,  fillet, 
or  roller. 

2.  The  aponeurotic  expansions  of  mus- 
cles, which  bind  pal  ts  together,  are  termed 
fasciee. 

FASCIA  LATA.  A thick  and  strong 
tendinous  expansion,  sent  oft  from  the  back, 
and  from  the  tendons  of  the  glutei  and  ad- 
jacent muscles,  to  surround  the  muscles  of 
the  thigh.  It  is  the  thickest  on  the  outside 
of  the  thigh  and  leg,  but  towards  the  in- 
side of  both  becomes  gradually  thinner.  A 
little  below  the  trochanter  major,  it  is  firm- 
ly fixed  to  the  linea  aspera  ; and,  far- 
ther down,  to  that  part  of  the  head  of  the 
tibia  that  is  next  the  fibula,  where  it  sends 
off  the  tendinous  expansion  along  the  out- 
side of  the  leg.  It  serves  to  strengthen  the 
action  of  the  muscles,  by  keeping  them  firm 
in  their  proper  places  when  in  action, 
particularly  the  tendons  that  pass  over 
the  joints  where  this  membrane  is  thickest. 

Fascialis.  ( Fascialis , sc.  tnusculus.) 

See  Tensor  vagina ? femoris. 

Fasciatio.  (From  fascia,  a fillet.)  The 
binding  up  any  diseased  or  wounded  part 
with  bandages. 
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FASCICULUS.  (From  fastis,  a bundle.) 
A handful. 

FAT.  Adeps.  A concrete  oily  matter 
contained  in  the  cellular  membrane  ©f  ani- 
mals, of  a white  or  yellowish  colour,  with 
little  or  no  smell,  nor  taste.  It  differs  in 
all  animals  in  solidity,  colour,  taste,  &c. 
and  likewise  in  the  same  animal  at  different 
ages.  In  infancy  it  is  white,  insipid,  and 
not  very  solid  ; in  the  adult  it  is  firm  and 
yellowish,  and  in  animals  of  an  advanced 
age,  its  colour  is  deeper,  its  consistence  va- 
rious, and  its  taste  in  general  stronger.  Fat 
meat  is  nourishing  to  those  that  have 
strong  digestive  powers.  It  is  used  ex- 
ternally, as  a softening  remedy,  and  enters 
into  the  composition  of  ointments  and  plas- 
ters. 

Fatuitas.  (From  fatuus,  silly.)  Fool- 
ishness. A synonim  of  Amentia. 

FAUCES.  (Faux,  pi.  fauces .)  Isth- 
mion.  Amphibrancliia.  A cavity  behind 
the  tongue,  palatine  arch,  uvula,  and  ton- 
sils: from  which  the  pharynx  and  larynx 
proceed. 

Faufel.  Terra  japonica,  or  catechu. 

Favago  australis.  (From  favus,  a 
honey  comb,  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
honey-eomb.)  A species  of  bastard  sponge. 

Favus.  A honey-comb.  A species  of 
achor,  or  foul  ulcer. 

FEBRES.  An  order  in  the  class  py- 
rexia of  Cullen,  characterized  by  the  pre- 
sence of  pyrexia,  without  primary  or  local 
affection. 

FEBRICULA.  (Dim.-  of  febris,  a fe- 
ver.) A term  employed  to  express  a 
slight  degree  of  symptomatic  fever. 

Febrifuga.  (From  febrem  fugare , 
to  drive  away  a fever.)  The  plant  fever- 
fewr ; lesser  centaury. 

FEBRIFUGE.  ( Febrifuga , from  febris, 
a fever,  and  fugo,  to  drive  away.)  A me- 
dicine that  possesses  the  property  of  abat- 
ing the  violence  of  any  fever. 

Febrifugum  cr.«nii.  Regulus  of 
antimony. 

Febrifugum  oleum.  Febrifuge  oil. 
The  flowers  of  antimony,  made  with  sal- 
ammoniac  and  antimony  sublimed  together, 
and  exposed  to  the  air,  when  they  de- 
liquesce. 

Feerifugus  pulvis.  Febrifuge  pow- 
der. The  Germans  give  this  name  to  the 
pulvis  stypticus  Helvetii.  In  England,  a 
mixture  of  oculi  cancrorum  and  emetic 
tartar,  in  the  proportions  of  half  a drachm 
and  two  grains,  has  obtained  the  same 
name  ; in  fevers  it  is  given  in  dosss  of 
gr.  iii.  to  iv. 

Febrifugus  sal.  Regenerated  marine 
salt. 

Febrifugus  spiritus  domini  Glut- 
ton. Mr.  Glutton’s  febrifuge  spirit.  An 
imperfect  ether,  which  is  sometimes  given 
diluted  in  water,  as  a common  drink  in  fe- 
vers. 


FEBRIS.  A fever.  A disease  charac- 
terised by  an  increase  of  heat,  an  accelerated 
pulse,  a foul  tongue  and  an  impaired  state; 
of  the  functions  of  the  body. 

Febris  alba.  See  Chlorosis. 

Febris  ampiiimerina.  A quotidian, 
or  remittent  fever. 

Febris  anginosa.  The  scarlatina  an- 
ginosa. 

Febris  aphthosa.  An  ap those  fever. 

Febris  ardens.  A burning  inflamma- 
tory fever. 

Febris  assodes.  A tertian  fever,  with 
extreme  restlessness. 

Febris  autumnalis.  An  autumnal  or 
bilious  fever. 

Febris  bullosa.  The  pemphigus,  or 
vesicular  fever. 

Febris  cacatoria.  An  intermittent, 
with  diarrhoea. 

Febris  carcerum.  The  prison  fever. 
^ Febris  catarr  kalis.  The  catarrhal 
fever. 

Febris  cholerica.  A fever  with 
diarrhoea. 

Febris  continua.  A continued  fever. 
A division  of  the  order  febres,  in  the  class 
pyrexia  of  Cullen.  Continued  fevers  have 
no  intermission,  but  exacerbations  come  on 
twice  in  one  day.  The  genera  of  conti- 
nued fever  are  : 1.  Synocha,  or  inflamma- 
tory fever,  known  by  increased  heat ; pulse 
frequent,  strong,  and  hard ; urine  high 
coloured  ; senses  not  much  impaired.  See 
Synocha.  2.  Typhus,  or  putrid-tending 
fever,  which  is  contagious,  and  is  charac- 
rized  by  moderate  heat ; quick,  weak,  and 
small  pulse  ; senses  much  impaired,  and 
great  prostration  of  strength.  Typhus  has 
four  varieties,  viz.  i.  Typhus  petechialis , 
typhus  with  petechiae : 2.  Typhus  mitior, 
the  nervous  fever : 3.  Typhus  gravior,  the 
putrid  fever : 4.  Typhus  icterodes,  the  yel- 
low fever.  Ske  Typhus. 

Febris  erodes.  A fever  with  conti- 
nual and  profuse  sweating. 

Febris  epiala.  A fever  with  a con- 
tinual sense  of  cold. 

Febris  erysipelatosa.  See  Erysipe- 
las. 

Fbbris  exanthematica.  Fever  with 

eruptions. 

Febris  flava.  The  yellow  fever. 

FEBRIS  HECTICA.  A genus  of  dis- 
ease in  the  class  pyrexia  and  order febres  of 
Cullen.  It  is  known  by  exacerbations  at 
noon,  but  chiefly  in  the  evening,  with 
slight  remissions  in  the  morning,  after  noc- 
turnal sweats  ; the  urine  depositing  a furfu- 
raceo-lateritious  sediment;  appetite  good; 
thirst  moderate.  Hectic  fever  is  symptom- 
atic of  chlorosis,  scrophula,  phthisis,  dis- 
eased viscera,  &c. 

Febris  hungarica.  A species  of  ter- 
tian fever. 

Febris  kydrgdes.  A fever  with  pro- 
fuse sweats. 
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Febris  inflammatory.  S eeSynocha. 

Febris  castrensis.  A camp  fever 
generally  typhus. 

FEBRIS  INTERMITTENS.  An  in- 
termittent  fever,  or  ague.  A division  of  the 
order  fehres  cf  Cullen,  in  the  class  pyrexia. 
Interinittents  fevers  are  known  by  cold, 
hot,  and  sweating  stages,  in  succession, 
attending  each  paroxysm,  and  followed 
by  an  intermission  or  remission.  There  are 
three  genera  of  intermitting  fevers  and 
leveral  varieties. 

1.  Intermittens  quotidiana.  A quotidian 
ague.  The  paroxysms  return  in  the  morn- 
ing, at  an  interval  of  about  twenty-four 
hours. 

2.  Intermittens  teriiana.  A tertian  ague. 
The  paroxysms  commonly  come  on  at  mid- 
day, at  an  interval  of  about  forty-eight 
hours. 

3.  Intermittens  quartana.  A quartan 
ague.  The  paroxysms  come  on  in  the  af- 
ternoon, with  an  interval  of  about  seventy- 
two  hours.  Tise  tertian  ague  is  most  apt  to 
prevail  in  the  spring,  and  the  quartan  in 
autumn. 

Of  the  quotidian,  tertian,  and  quartan 
intermittents,  there  are  several  varieties 
and  forms;  as  the  double  tertian,  having  a 
paroxysm  every  day,  with  the  alternate 
paroxysms,  similar  to  one  another.  The 
double  tertian,  with  two  paroxysms  every 
other  day.  The  triple  tertian,  with  two 
paroxysms  on  one  day,  and  another  on  the 
next.  The  double  quartan,  with  two  pa- 
roxysms on  the  first  day,  none  on  the  se- 
cond and  third,  and  two  again  on  the 
fourth  day.  The  double  quartan,  with  a 
paroxysm  on  the  first  day,  another  on  the 
second,  but  none  on  the  third.  The  triple 
quartan,  with  three  paroxysms  every  fourth 
day.  The  triple  quartan,  with  a paroxysm 
every  day,  every  fourth  paroxysm  being 
similar. 

When  these  fevers  arise  in  the  spring  of 
the  year,  they  are  called  vernal ; and  when 
in  the  autumn,  they  are  known  by  the 
name  of  autumnal.  Intermittents  often 
prove  obstinate,  and  are  of  long  duration, 
in  warm  climates  ; and  they  not  unfrequent- 
ly  resist  every  mode  of  cure,  so  as  to  be- 
come very  distressing  to  the  patient ; and 
by  the  extreme  debility  which  they  thereby 
induce,  often  give  rise  to  other  chronic 
complaints. 

It  seems  to  be  pretty  generally  acknow- 
ledged, that  marsh  miasma,  or  the  effluvia, 
arising  from  stagnant  water,  or  marsh 
ground,  when  acted  upon  by  heat,  is  the 
most  frequent  exciting  cause  of  this  fever. 
In  marshes,  the  putrefaction  of  both  vege- 
table and  animal  matter  is  always  going 
forward,  it  is  to  be  presumed  ; and  hence 
it  has  been  generally  conjectured,  that 
vegetable  and  animal  putrefaction  impart- 
ed a peculiar  quality  to  the  watery  par- 
ticles of  the  effluvia  arising  from  thence* 


We  are  not  yet  acquainted  with  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, which  are  requisite  to  render 
marsh  miasma  productive  of  intermittents; 
but  it  may  be  presumed  that  a moist  at- 
mosphere has  a considerable  influence  in 
promoting  its  action.  A watery  poor  diet, 
great  fatigue,  long  watching,  grief,  much 
anxiety,  exposure  to  cold,  lying  in  damp 
rooms  or  beds,  wearing  damp  linen,  the 
suppression  of  some  long-accustomed  eva- 
cuation, or  the  recession  of  eruptions,  have 
been  ranked  among  the  exciting  causes 
of  intermittents ; but  it  is  more  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  these  circumstances  act 
only  by  inducing  that  state  of  the  body, 
which  predispose  to  these  complaints.  By 
some,  it  has  been  imagined  that  an  inter- 
mittent fever  may  be  communicated  by 
contagion ; but  this  supposition  is  by  no 
means  consistent  with  general  observa- 
tion. 

One  peculiarity  of  this  fever  is,  its  great 
susceptibility  of  a renewed  from  very  slight 
causes,  as  from  the  prevaknre  of  an  easter- 
ly wind,  or  from  the  repetition  of  the  original 
exciting  cause.  It  would  appear  likewise, 
that  a predisposition  is  left  in  the  habit, 
which  favours  the  recurrence  of  the  com- 
plaint. In  this  circumstance,  intermittents 
differ  from  most  other  fevers,  as  it  is  well 
known,  that  after  a continued  fever  has  once 
occurred,  and  been  removed,  the  person 
so  affected  is  by  no  means  so  liable  to  a 
fresh  attack  of  the  disorder,  as  one  in 
whom  it  had  never  taken  place. 

AVe  have  not  yet  attained  a certain  know- 
ledge of  the  proximate  cause  of  an  inter- 
mittent fever,  but  a deranged  state  of  the 
stomach  and  primae  viae  is  that  which  is 
most  generally  ascribed. 

Each  paroxysm  of  an  intermittent  fever 
is  divided  into  three  different  stages,  which 
are  called  tlie  cold , the  hot , and  the  sweat- 
ing stages  or  jits. 

The  cold  stage  commences  with  languor, 
a sense  of  debility  and  sluggishness  in 
motion,  frequent  yawning  and  stretching, 
and  an  aversion  to  food.  The  face  and  ex- 
tremities become  pale,  the  feature  shrinks^ 
the  bulk  of  every  external  part  is  diminish- 
ed, and  the  skin  over  the  whole,  body  ap- 
pears constricted,  as  if  cold  had  been  ap- 
plied to  it.  At  length  the  patient  feels 
very  cold,  and  universal  rigors  come  on 
with  pains  in  the  head,  back,  loins,  and 
joints,  nausea  and  vomiting  of  bilious  mat- 
ter ; the  respiration  is  small,  frequent  and 
anxious;  the  urine  is  almost  colourless; 
sensibility  is  greatly  impaired ; the  thoughts 
are  somewhat  confused ; and  the  pulse  is 
small,  frequent,  and  often  irregular.  In  a 
few  instances,  drowsiness  and  stupor  have 
prevailed  in  so  high  a degree  as  to  resem- 
ble coma  or  apoplexy;  but  this  is  by  no 
means  usual. 

These  symptoms  abating  after  a short* 
time,  the  second  stage  commences  with. 
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an  increase  of  heat  over  the  whole  body, 
redness  of  the  face,  dryness  of  the  skin, 
thirst,  pain  in  the  head,  throbbing  in  the 
temples,  anxiety  and  restlessness  ; the  re- 
spiration is  fuller  and  more  free,  but  still 
frequent ; the  tongue  is  furred,  and  the 
pulse  has  become  regular,  hard  and  full. 
If  the  attack  has  been  very  severe,  then 
perhaps  delirium  will  arise. 

When  these  symptoms  have  continued 
for  some  time,  a moisture  breaks  out  on 
the  forehead,  and  by  degrees  becomes  a 
sweat,  and  this,  at  length,  extends  over 
the  whole  body.  As  this  sweat  continues 
to  flow,  the  heat  of  the  body  abates,  the 
thirst  ceases,  and  most  of  the  "functions  are 
restored  to  their  ordinary  state.  This  con- 
stitutes the  third  stage. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  in 
different  cases  these  phenomena,  and  their 
mode  of  succession,  may  prevail  in  different 
degrees,  that  the  series  of  them  may  he 
more  or  less  complete,  and  that  the  several 
stages,  in  the  time  they  occupy,  may  be 
in  different  proportions  to  one  another. 

Such  a depression  of  strength  has  been 
known  to  take  place  on  the  attack  of  an 
intermittent,  as  to  cut  off'  the  patient  at 
once  ; but  an  occurrence  of  this  kind  is 
very  uncommon. 

Patients  are  seldom  destroyed  in  inter- 
mittents  from  general  inflammation,  or 
from  a fulness  of  the  vessels  either  of  the 
brain  or  of  the  thoracic  viscera,  as  happens 
sometimes  in  a continued  fever  ; but  when 
they  continue  for  any  length  of  time,  they 
$re  apt  to  induce  other  complaints,  such  as 
a loss  of  appetite,  flatulency,  scirrhus  of 
the  liver,  dropsical  swellings,  and  general 
debility,  which  in  the  end  now  and  then 
prove  fatal.  In  warm  climates,  particular- 
ly, intermittents  are  very  apt  to  terminate 
in  this  manner,  if  not  speedily  removed  ; 
and  in  some  cases,  they  degenerate  into 
continued  fevers.  When  the  paroxysms 
are  of  short  duration,  and  leave  the  in- 
tervals quite  free,  we  may  expect  a speedy 
recovery ; but  when  they  gre  long,  violent, 
and  attended  witli  much'  anxiety  and  de- 
lirium, the  event  may  be  doubtful.  Re- 
lapses are  very  common  to  this  fever  at 
the  distance  even  of  five  or  six  months,  or 
even  a year;  autumnal  intermittents  are 
more  difficult  to  remove  than  vernal  ones, 
and  quartans  more  so  than  the  other 
types. 

Dissections  of  those  who  have  died  of  an 
intermittent,  shew  a morbid  state  of  many 
of  the  viscera  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  ; 
but  the  liver,  and  organs  concerned  in  the 
formation  ot  bile,  as  likewise  the  myseri- 
tery,  are  those  whieh  are  usually  most  af- 
fected. 

Febris  l“actea.  Milk  fever. 

Febris  lenta.  A slow  fever. 

FEBRfS  LENTICUIARIS.  A SpeClCS  of 
petechial  fever. 


Febris  maligna.  The  malignant  fever. 
Febris  miliaris.  The  miliary  fever. 
Febris  morbillosa.  The  measles. 
FEBRIS  IS  ERVOSA.  Febris  lenta  ner- 
vosa. The  nervous  fever.  A variety  of 
typhus  mitior  of  Cullen,  but  by  many  con- 
sidered as  a distinct  disease.  It  mostly 
begins  with  loss  of  appetite,  increased  heat 
and  vertigo ; to  which  succeed  nausea, 
vomiting,  great  languor,  and  pain  in  the 
head,  which  is  variously  described,  by 
some  like  cold  water  pouring  over  the  top, 
by  others  a sense  of  weight.  The  pulse,  be- 
fore little  increased,  now  becomes  quick, 
feeble,  and  tremulous  ; the  tongue  is  cover- 
ed with  a white  crust,  and  there  is  great 
anxiety  about  the  praecordia.  Towards 
the  seventh  or  eighth  day,  the  vertigo  is 
increased,  and  tinnitus  arium,cophosis,  deli- 
rium, and  a dry  and  tremulous  tongue, 
take  place.  The  disease  mostly  termi- 
nates about  the  fourteenth  or  twentieth 
day. 

Febris  nosoco.micorum.  The  fever 
of  hospitals. 

Febris  palustris.  The  marsh  fever. 
Febris  pestilens.  The  plague. 

Febris  petechialis.  Fever  with 
purple  spots. 

Febris  pejtrida.  See  Typhus  gravior. 
Febris  scarlatina,  Scarlet  fever. 

Fe  br  i s s u d at  o r i a . S weating  fever. 
Febris  synocha.  See  Synocha. 

Febris  typhodes.  See  Typhus. 
Febris  variolosa.  A variolous  or 
smail-pox  fever. 

Febris  urticaria.  Fever  with  nettle- 

rash. 

Febris  vesiculosa.  See  Erysipelas. 
Fecula.  See  Fcecula. 

Fel.  See  Bile. 

Fel  nature.  See  Aloes. 

Fel-ivort.  So  called  from  its  bitter  fast* 
like  bile.  See  Gentiana. 

Felliculus.  The  gall-bladder. 
Felliflua  passio.  A name  given  to 
l cholera  morbus. 

Felon.  See  Paronychia. 

Femen.  (Quasi  f crimen ; from  fero,  ta 
bear ; so  called  because  it  is  the  chief 
support  of  the  body.)  The  thigh. 

' Fem ORALIS  arteria.  A continuation 
of  the  external  iliac  along  the  thigh,  from 
pouparts  ligament  to  the  ham. 

Femoris  os.  See  Femur. 

FEMUR.  Os  femoris.  The  thigh-bone. 
A long  cylindrical  bone,  situated  between 
the  pelvis  and  tibia.  Its  upper  extremity 
affords  three  considerable  processes ; these 
are,  the  head,  the  trochanter  major,  and 
trochanter  minor.  The  head,  which  forms 
about  two  thirds  of  a sphere,  is  turned 
inwards,  and  is  received  into  the  acetabu- 
lum of  the  os  innominatum,  with  which  it 
is  articulated  by  enarthrosis.  It  is  covered 
by  a cartilage,  which  is  thick  in  its  middle 
part,  and  this  at  its  edges,  but  which  is 
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wanting  in  its  lower  internal  part,  where 
a round  spongy  fossa  is  observable,  to 
whi.eb  the  strong  ligament,  usually,  though 
improperly,  called  the  round  one,  i3  at- 
tached. This  ligament  is  about  an  inch  in 
length,  flaitish,  and  of  a triangular  shape, 
having  its  narrow  extremity  attached  to 
the  fossa  just  described,  while  its  broader 
end  is  fixed  obliquely  to  the  rough  surface 
near  the  inner  and  anterior  edge  of  the 
acetabulum  of  the  os  innominatum,  so  that 
it  appears  shorter  intetnally  and  anteriorly 
than  it  does  externally  and  posteriorly. 

The  head  of  the  os  femoris  is  supported 
obliquely,  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the 
bone,  by  a smaller  part,  called  the  cervex , 
or  neck,  which,  in  the  generality  of  subjects, 
is  about  an  inch  in  length.  At  its  basis 
we  observe  two  oblique  ridges,  which  ex- 
tend from  the  trochanter  major  to  the  tro- 
chanter minor.  Of  these  ridges,  the  pos- 
terior one  is  the  most  prominent.  Around 
this  neck  is  attached  the  capsular  ligament 
of  the  joint,  winch  likewise  adheres  to  the 
edge  of  the  cotyloid  cavity,  and  is  strength- 
ened anteriorly  by  many  strong  ligamen- 
tous fibres,  which  begin  from  the  lower 
and  anterior  part  of  the  ilium,  and  spread- 
ing broader  as  they  descend,  adhere  to 
the  capsular  ligament,  and  are  attached 
to  the  anterior  oblique  ridge  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  neck  of  the  femur.  Posteriorly 
and  externally,  from  the  basis  of  the  neck 
of  the  bone,  a large  unequal  protuberance 
stands  out,  which  is  the  trochanter  major. 
The  upper  edge  of  this  process  is  sharp 
and  pointed  posteriorly,  but  is  more  obtuse 
anteriorly.  A part  of  it  is  rough  and  un- 
equal, for  the  insertion  of  the  muscles  ; the 
rest  is  smooth,  and  covered  with  a thin 
cartilaginous  crust,  between  which  and  the 
tendon  of  the  glutaeus  maxim  us  that  slides 
over  it,  a large  bursa  mucosa  is  interposed. 
Anteriorly,  at  the  root  of  this  process,  and 
immediately  below  the  bottom  of  the  neck, 
is  a small  process  called  trochanter  minor. 
Its  basis  is  nearly  triangular,  having  its 
two  upper  angles  turned  towards  the  head 
of  the  femur  and  the  great  trochanter, 
while  its  lower  angle  is  placed  towards  the 
body  of  the  bone.  Its  summit  is  rough 
and  rounded.  These  two  processes  have 
gotten  the  name  of  trochanters , from  the 
muscles  that  are  inserted  into  them  being 
the  principal  instruments  of  the  rotatory 
motion  of  the  thigh.  Immediately  below 
these  two  processes  the  body  of  the  bone 
may  be  said  to  begin.  It  is  smooth  and 
convex  before,  but  is  made  hollow  behind 
by  the  action  of  the  muscles.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  this  posterior  concave  surface  is 
observed  a rough  ridge,  called  linea  aspera, 
which  seems  to  originate  from  the  tro- 
chanters, and  extending  downwards,  divides 
at  length  into  two  branches,  which  termi- 
nate in  the  tuberosities  near  the  condyles. 


At  the  upper  part  of  it,  blood-vessels 
pass  to  the  internal  substance  of  the 
bone,  by  a hole  that  runs  obliquely  up- 
wards. 

The  lower  extremity  of  the  os  femorig 
is  larger  than  the  upper  one,  and  somewhat 
flattened,  so  as  to  form  two  surfaces,  of 
which  the  anterior  one  is  broad  and  con- 
vex, and  the  posterior  one  narrower  and 
slightly  concave.  This  end  of  the  bone 
terminates  in  two  large  protuberances,  • 
called  condyles , which  are  united  before  so 
as  to  form  a pulley,  but  are  separated  be- 
hind by  a considerable  cavity,  in  which 
the  crural  vessels  and  nerves  are  placed 
secure  from  the  compression  to  which  they 
would  otherwise  be  exposed  in  the  action 
of  bending  the  leg.  Of  these  two  condyles, 
the  external  one  is  the  largest ; and  when 
the  bone  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
skeleton,  and  placed  perpendicularly,  the 
internal  condyle  projects  less  forwards,  and 
descends  nearly  three-tenths  of  an  inch 
lower  than  the  external  one  : but  in  its 
natural  situation,  the  bone  is  placed  ob- 
liquely, so  that  both  condyles  are  then 
nearly  on  a level  with  each  other.  At  the 
side  of  each  condyle,  externally-,  there  is 
a tuberosity,  the  situation  of  which  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  condyles  of  the  os  hu- 
meri. The  two  branches  of  the  linea  aspera 
terminate  in  these  tuberosities,  which  are 
rough,  and  serve  for  attachment  of  liga- 
ments and  muscles. 

Fennel.  See  Fcenicuhtm. 

Fennel , hog's.  See  Peucedanum. 

FENESTRA  OYALIS.  An  oblong  or 
eleptical  foramen,  between  the  cavity  of 
the  tympanum  and  the  vestibulum  of  the 
ear.  It  is  shut  by  the  stapes. 

FENESTRA  ROTUNDA.  A round 
foramen,  leading  from  the  tympanum  to 
the  cochlea  of  the  ear.  It  is  covered  by 
a membrane  in  the  fresh  subject. 

Fenugreek , See  Fcenugrecum. 

Ferine.  ( Ferinus , sc.  morbus,  savage 
or  brutal.)  A term  occasionally  applied  to 
any  malignant  or  noxious  disease. 

FERMENTATION.  Fermentatio.  A 
spontaneous  commotion  in  a vegetable 
substance,  by  which  its  properties  are 
totally  changed.  There  are  several  cir- 
cumstances required  in  order  that  fermen- 
tation may  proceed:  such  are,  1.  A certain 
degree  of  fluidity:  thus,  dry  substances 

do  not  ferment  at  all.  2.  A certain  degree 
of  heat.  3.  The  contact  of  air.  Chemists, 
after  Boevhaave,  have  distinguished  three 
kinds  of  fermentation : the  spirituous , which 
affords  ardent  spirit;  the  acetous,  which 
affords  vinegar,  or  acid ; and  the  putrid 
fermentation,  or  putrefaction,  which  pro- 
duces volatile  alkali.  The  conditions  ne- 
cessary for  spirituous  fermentation  are, 
1.  A saccharine  mucilage.  2.  A degree 
of  fluidity  slightly  viscid,  3,  A degree  of 
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heat  between  55  and  65  of  Fahrenheit. 
4.  A large  mass,  in  which  a rapid  commo- 
tion may  be  excited.  When  these  four 
conditions  are  united,  the  spirituous  fer- 
mentation takes  place,  and  is  known  by 
the  following  characteristic  phenomena : 

1.  An  intestine  motion  takes  place.  2. 
The  bulk  of  the  mixture  then  becomes 
augmented.  3.  The  transparency  of  the 
fhiid  is  diminished  by  opake  filaments.  4. 
Heat  is  generated.  5.  The  solid  parts  mix- 
ed with  the  liquor  rise  and  float  in  con- 
sequence of  the  disengagement  of  elastic 
fluid.  6.  A large  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  is  disengaged  by  bubbles.  All 
these  phenomena  gradually  cease  in  pro- 
portion as  the  liquor  loses  its  sweet  and 
mild  taste,  and  it  becomes  brisk, penetrating, 
and  capable  of  producing  intoxication.  In 
this  manner  wine,  beer,  cider,  &c.  are 
made.  All  bodies  which  have  undergone 
the  spirituous  fermentation  are  capable 
of  passing  on  to  the  acid  fermentation ; 
but  although  it  is  probable  that  the  acid 
fermentation  never  takes  place  before  the 
body  has  gone  through  the  spirituous  fer- 
mentation, yet  the  duration  of  the  first  is 
frequently  so|hort  and  imperceptible,  that 
it  cannot  be  ascertained.  Besides  the 
bodies  which  are  proper  for  spirituous  fer- 
mentation, this  class  includes  all  sorts  of 
fecula  boiled  in  wafer.  The  conditions  re- 
quired for  the  acid  fermentation  are,  1.  A 
beat  from  50  to  25  degrees  of  Fahrenheit. 

2.  A certain  degree  of  liquidity.  3.  The 
presence  of  atmospheric  air.  4.  A mode- 
rate quantity  of  fermentable  matter.  The 
phenomena  which  accompany  this  fermen- 
tation, are  an  intestine  motion,  and  a con- 
siderable absorption  of  air.  The  transparent 
liquor  becomes  turbid,  but  regains  its  lim- 
pidity when  fermentation  is  over.  The 
fermented  liquor  now  consists,  in  a great 
measure,  of  a peculiar  acid,  called  the  ace- 
tous acid,  or  vinegar.  Not  a vestige  of 
spirit  remains,  it  being  entirely  decom- 
posed; but  the  greater  the, ^quantity  of 
spirit  in  the  liquor,  previous  to  the  fer- 
mentation, the  greater  will  be  the  quantity 
of  true  vinegar  obtained.  See  also  Putre- 
faction. 

FERMENTUM.  ( Quasi  fervimentum 
from  serves  to  work)  yest. 

Fern,  male.  See  Filix. 

Fern,  female.  See  Filix  famine. 

Ferramentum.  An  instrument  made 
of  iron. 

Ferri  carbonas.  Carbonate  of  iron ; 
formerly  called  ehulykis  rubigo  praparata 
and  ferri  rubigo.  “ Take  of  sulphate  of 
iron,  eight  ounces  ; subcarbonate  of  soda, 
ten  ounces ; boiling  water,  a gallon,”  Dis- 
solve the  sulphate  of  iron  and  subcarbo- 
nate  of  soda  separately,  each  in  four  pints 
of  water  ; then  mix  the  solutions  together 
and  set  it  by,  that  the  precipitated  powder 
may  subside ; then  having  poured  off  the 


supernatant  liquor,  wash  the  carbonate  of 
iron  with  hot  water,  and  dry  it  upon  bibu- 
lous paper  in  a gentle  heat.  It  possesses 
corroborant  and  stimulating  properties,  and 
is  exhibited  with  success  in  leucorrhaga, 
ataxia,  asthenia,  chlorosis,  dyspepsia,  * ra- 
cbites,  &c.  &c.  Dose  from  two  to  ten 
grains. 

. Ferri  limatura  purificata.  Puri- 
fied steel  filings.  These  possess  tonic,  as- 
tringent, and  deobstruei^t  virtues,  and  are 
calculated  to  relieve  chlorosis  and  other 
diseases  in  which  steel  is  indicated,  where 
crudity  in  the  primae  vise  abounds. 

Ferri  rubigo.  See  Ferri  carbonas. 

Ferri  subcarbonas.  S eeFerri  carbonas. 

Ferri  sulphas.  Sulphate  of  iron  ; for- 
merly called  sal  mortis , vitriolum  martis, 
vitriolum ferri,  and  lately  ferrum  vitriolatum. 
Green  vitriol.  “ Take  of  iron,  sulphuric 
acid,  of  each  by  weight,  eight  ounces ; 
water,  four  pints.”  Mix  together  the  sul- 
phuric acid  and  water  in  a glass  vessel, 
and  add  thereto  the  iron ; then  after  the 
effervescence  has  ceased,  filter  the  solution 
through  paper,  and  evaporate  it  until  chrys- 
tals  form  as  it  cools.  Having  poured  away 
the  water,  dry  these  upon  bibulous  paper. 
This  is  an  excellent  preparation  of  iron, 
and  is  exhibited,  in  many  diseases,  as  a 
styptic,  tonic,  astringent  and  anthelmintic. 
Dose  from  one  grain  to  five  grains. 

Ferrum  ammoniatum.  Ammoniafed 
iron  ; formerly  known  by  the  names  offlores 
martiales  ; fores  salis  ammoniaci  martiales  ; 
ens  martis ; ens  veneris  Boylei ; sal  martis 
muriaticum  sublimatum,  and  lately  by  the 
title  of  ferrum  atnmoniacale.  “ Take  of 
carbonate  of  iron,  muriate  of  ammonia,  of 
each  a pound.”  Mix  them  intimately,  and 
sublime  by  immediate  exposure  to  a strong 
fire  : lastly,  reduce  the  sublimecl  ammonia- 
cal  iron  to  powder.  This  preparation  is 
astringent  and  deobstruent,  in  doses 
from  3 to  15  grs.  or  more,  in  the  form  of 
bolus  or  pills,  prepared  with  some  gum. 
It  is  exhibited  in  most  cases  of  debility, 
in  chlorosis,  asthenia,  menorrhagia,  inter- 
mittent fevers,  &c.  This  or  some  other 
strong  preparation  of  iron,  as  the  Tinct. 
ferri  muriatis,  Mr.  Cline  is  wont  to  recom- 
mend in  scirrhous  affections  of  the  breast. 

Ferrum  tartarizatum-  Tartarized 
iron.  A tartrate  of  potash  and  iron;  formerly 
called  tar  tarns  chalybeatus  ; mars  solubilis; 
ferrum  potabile.  “ Take  of  iron,  a pound ; 
supertartrate  of  potash,  powdered,  two 
pounds;  water, a pint.”  Rub  them  together, 
and  expose  them  to  the  air  in  a broad 
glass  vessel  for  eight  days,  then  dry  the 
residue  in  a sand  bath,  and  reduce  it  to 
a very  fine  powder.  Add  to  this  powder 
a pint  more  water,  and  expose  it  .for 
eight  days  longer,  then  dry  it,  and  reduce 
it  to  a very  fine  powder.  Its  virtues  are 
astringent  and  tonic,  and  it  forms  in  solu- 
tion an  excellent  tonic  fomentation  to  con- 
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fusions,  lacerations,  distortions,  &c.  Dose 
frora  ten  grains  to  half  a drachm. 

Fers^e.  The  measles. 

FERULA.  The  name  of  a gemi3  ofplants 
in  the  Linnsean  system.  Class,  Pentandria. 
Order,  Digynia. 

Ferula  Africana  galsanifera. 
The  galbanum  plant. 

Ferula  assafaetida.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  assafaetida  plant.  See  Assa- 
fcetida. 

Ferula  minor.  Allheal  of  Escnlapius  ; 
this  plant  is  said  to  be  detergent. 

Ferulacca.  The  ferula  galbanifera. 

Fever.  See  Febris. 

Feverfew.  See  Matricaria. 

Fiber.  (From  fiber , extreme,  because 
it  resides  in  the  extremities  of  lakes  and 
rivers.)  The  beaver.  The  female  beaver. 
Pastor  fiber  of  Linnaeus,  it  has  two  excre- 
tory follicles  near  the  anus,  tilled  witli  an 
unctuous  substance  called  castor.  See 
Castoreum. 

FIBRE.  Fibra.  An  anatomical  term 
for  a very  simple  filament  composed  of 
earthy  particles,  connected  together  by 
an  intermediate  gluten.  It  is  owing  to  the 
different  arrangements  of  the  fibres  that 
the  cellular  structure,  membranes,  mus- 
cles, vessels,  nerves,  and,  in  short,  every 
part  of  the  body,  except  tiie  fluids,  are 
formed. 

Fibre  muscular.  See  Muscular  fibre. 

Fierine.  The  coagulable  lymph  is  so 
termed  by  the  French. 

FIBULA.  ( Quasi  figilula;  from  figo, 
to  fasten  ; so  named  because  it  joins  to- 
gether the  tibia  and  the  muscles.)  A long 
bone  of  the  leg,  situated  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  tibia,  and  which  forms,  at  its  lower 
end,  the  outer  ankle.  Its  upper  extremity 
is  formed  into  an  irregular  head,  on  the  in- 
side of  which  is  a slightly  concave  articu- 
lating surface,  which,  in  the  recent  subjects, 
is  covered  with  cartilage,  and  receives  the 
circular  flat  surface  under  the  edge  of 
the  external  cavity  of  the  tibia.  This 
articulation  is  surrounded  by  a capsu- 
lar ligament,  which  is  farther  strengthened 
by  other  strong  ligamentous  fibres,  so  as  to 
allow  only  a small  motion  backwards  and 
forwards. — Externally,  the  head  of  the  fi- 
bula is  rough  and  protuberant,  serving  for 
the  attachment  of  ligaments,  and  for  the  in- 
sertion of  the  biceps  cruris,  muscle.— Im- 
mediately below  it,  on  its  inner  side,  is  a 
tubercle,  from  which  a part  of  the  gastroc- 
nemius interims  has  its  origin.  Immedi- 
ately below  this  head  the  body  of  the  bone 
begins.  It  is  of  a triangular  jfiape,  and  ap- 
pears as  if  it  were  slightly  twisted  at  each 
end,  in  a different  direction.  It  is  likewise 
a little  curved  inwards  and  forwards.  This 
curvature  is  in  part  owing  to  the  action  of 
muscles : and  in  part  perhaps  to  the  care- 
lessness of  nurses. — Of  the  three  angles  of 
the  bone,  that  which  is  turned  towards  the 
tibia  is  the  most  prominent,  and  serves  for 


the  attachment  of  the  interosseous  liga- 
ment, which,  in  its  structure  and  use?,  re- 
sembles that  of  the  fore  arm,  and,  like  that, 
is  a little  interrupted  above  and  below. 
The  three  surfaces  of  the  bone  are  variously 
impressed  by  different  muscles.  About  the 
middle  of  the  posterior  surface  is  observed 
a passage  for  the  medullary  vessels,  slanting 
downwards.  The  lower  end  of  the  fibula 
is  formed  into  a spongy,  oblong  head,  ex- 
ternally rough  and  convex,  internally 
smooth,  and  covered  with  a thin  cartilage, 
where  it  is  received  by  the  external  trian- 
gular depression  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
tibia.  This  articulation,  which  resembles 
that  of  its  upper  extremity,  is  fur: fished 
with  a capsular  ligament,  and  farther 
strengthened  by  ligamentous  fibres,  which 
are  stronger  and  more  considerable  than 
those  before  described.  They  extend 
from  the  tibia  to  the  fibula,  in  an  oblique 
direction,  and  are  more  easily  discernible 
before  than  behind.  Below  this  the  fibula 
is  lengthened  out,  so  as  to  form  a consi- 
derable process,  called  malleolus  externus , 
or  the  outer  ankle.  It  is  smooth,  and  co- 
vered with  cartilage  on  the  inside,  where 
it  is  contiguous  to  the  astragalus,  or  first 
bone  of  the  foot.  At  the  lolver  and  inner 
part  of  this  process  there  is  a spongy  ca- 
vity, filled  with  fat ; and  a little  beyond 
this,  posteriorly,  is  a cartilaginous  groove, 
for  the  tendons  of  the  peroneus  Iongus  and 
peronetis  brevis,  which  are  here  bound 
down  by  the  ligamentous  fibres  that  are 
extended  over  them. 

The  principal  uses  of  this  hone  seem  to 
be,  to  afford  origin  and  insertion  to  mus- 
cles, and  to  contribute  to  the  articulation 
of  the  leg  vtith  the  foot. 

Ficaria.  (From  ficus,  a fig,  so  called 
from  its  likeness.)  The  herb  figwort,  or 
pile- wort,  the  ranunculus  ficaria  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

Ficatio.  (From  ficus,  a fig.)  Tuber- 
cles near  the  amis  and  pudenda. 

Ficoidea.  Ficoides.  Resembling  a 
fig.  A name  of  the  houseieek,  which  is 
emollient. 

FICUS.  1.  A fleshy  excrescence  about 
the  anus,  in  figure  resembling  a fig. 

2.  The  name  of  a genus  ofplants  in  the 
Linnsean  system.  Class,  Polygamia.  Order, 
Dloecia.  The  fig-tree. 

Ficus  carica.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  fig-tree.  See  Carica. 

Ficus  indica.  See  Lacca.  \ 

Fidzcinales.  ( Fidicmalis , sc.  musctt- 
lus. ) See  Lumbricalis. 

Figs.  See  Carica. 

Figwort.  See  Ficaria. 

Filago.  Cud  or  cotton-weed ; an  as- 
tringent. 

FI  LA  M ENT.  ( Filament um  ; from  fi- 

lum,  a thread.)  A term  applied  in  anato- 
my to  a small  thread-like  portion  adhering 
to  any  part,  and  frequently  synonymous 
with  fibre.  See  Fibre. 
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Filellum*  (From  filum,  a thi-ead,  be- 
cause it  resembles  a string.)  The  fraenum 
of  the  penis. 

Filetum.  (From  filum , a thread ; 
named  from  its  string-like  appearance.) 
The  faenum  of  the  tongue.  , 

Filicula.  (Dim.  of  filix,  fern  ; a small 
sort  of  fern ; also  from  filum , a thread, 
which  it  resembles.)  Common  maiden- 
hair. See  Adianthum  cap  Ulus  Veneris. 

FILIPENDULA.  (From  filum,  a 
thread,  and  pcndeo,  to  hang  ; so  named  be- 
cause the  numerous  bulbs  of  its  roots  hang, 
as  it  were,  by  small  threads.)  Saxifragra 
rubra.  Drop-wort.  The  root  of  this  plant, 
Spirera  filipendula ; foliis  pennatis , foliolis 
uniformibus  serratis,  caule  lierbaceo,  floribus 
corymbosis  of  Linnaeus,  possesses  adstriu- 
gent,  and  it  is  said  lithontriptic  virtues.  It 
is  seldom  used  in  the  practice  of  the  pre- 
sent day. 

Filipendul  a aquatica.  Water  drop- 
wort. 

Filius  ante  patrerl.  Any  plant 
whose  flower  comes  out  before  the  leaf,  as 
coltsfoot. 

FILIX.  (From  filum , a thread  ; so 
called  from  its  being  cut,  as  it  were,  in 
slender  portions,  like  threads.)  Pteris. 
Blancnon  Oribasii.  Lonchitis.  Male  po- 
lypody, or  fern.  Polypodium  filix  mas  of 
Linnaeus.  The  root  of  this  plant  has  lately 
been  greatly  celebrated  for  its  effects  upon 
the  taenia  osculis  superfibialibus , or  broad 
tape-worm.  Madame  Noufer  acquired 
great  celebrity  by  employing  it  as  a specific. 
This  secret  was  thought  of  such  importance 
by  some  of  the  principal  physicians  at  Pa- 
ris, who  were  deputed  to  make  a complete 
trial  of  its  efficacy,  that  it  was  purchased 
by  the  French  king,  and  afterwards  pub- 
lished by  his  order.  The  method  of  cure  is 
the  following- After  the  patient  has  been 
prepared  by  an  emolient  glyster,  and  a sup- 
per of  panada,  with  butter  and  salt,  he  is 
directed  to  take  in  the  morning,  while  in 
bed,  a dose  of  two  or  three  drachms  of  the 
powdered  root  of  the  male  fern.  The  pow- 
der must  be  washed  down  with  a draught  of 
water,  and,  two  hours  after,  a strong  ca- 
thartic, composed  of  calomel  and  scammo- 
ny,  is  to  be  given,  proportioned  to  the 
strength  of  the  patient.  If  this  does  not 
operate  in  due  time,  it  is  to  be  followed  by 
a dose  of  purging  salts,  and  if  the  worm  be 
not  expelled  in  a few  hours,  this  process  is 
to  be  repeated  at  proper  intervals.  Of  the 
success  of  this,  or  a similar  mode  of  treat- 
ment, in  cases  of  taania,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  as  many  proofs  in  this  country  afford 
sufficient  testimony  $ but  whether  the  fern- 
root  or  the  strong  cathartic  is  the  principal 
agent  in  the  destruction  of  the  worm,  may 
admit  of  a question  ; and  the  latter  opinion, 
Dr.  Woodville  believes  is  the  more  gene- 
rally adopted  by  physicians.  It  appears, 
however,  from  some  experiments  made  in 


Germany,  that  the  taenia  has,  in  several  in- 
stances been  expelled  by  the  repeated  ex- 
hibition of  the  root,  without  the  assistance 
of  any  purgative. 

Filix  aculeata,  Spear-po'nted  fern. 
The  Polypodium  aculeatum  of  Linnaeus. 

FILIX  FiEMINAi  The  female  fern. 
The  plant  which  is  thus  called  in  the  phar- 
macopoeias, is  not  the  Polypadium  filix  fee- 
mina,  but  the  Pteris  aquilwa  ; frondibus 
supradecompositis , foliolis  jnmiatis,  pinnis 
lanceolatis , infimis  pinnatfidis , superioribus 
minor  ibvs  of  Linnaeus.  The  root  is  esteemed 
as  an  anthelmentic,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
as  efficacious  in  the  destroying  the  tape* 
worm  as  the  root  of  the  male  fern. 

Filix  Florida.  The  Osmunda  regalis 
of  Linnaeus.  The  flowering  fern.  Emmena- 
e» 

lix  mas.  See  Filix. 

FILTRATION.  (Piltratio ; from  fiU 
trum,  a strainer.)  A method  of  rendering 
fluids  clear,  by  passing  them  through  a po- 
rous solid,  as  the  filtering  stone,  compact 
close  linen,  woollen  cloths,  or  porous  paper, 
which  is  generally  used  for  this  purpose,  as 
a lining  to  a funnel,  or  other  such  vessel.' 
Filtration  is  also  performed  on  a principle 
somewhat  different,  as  by  immersing  one 
end  of  a porous  substance,  as  a piece  of 
list,  skain  of  cotton,  or  slip  of  thick  pa* 
per,  or  other  such  substance,  moistened  in 
its  whole  length  in  the  fluid,  and  allowing 
the  other  end  of  it  ro  hang  down,  over  the 
outside  of  the  vessel.  The  fluid  in  this  de- 
pending part  drains  out  by  its  own  gravity, 
and  is  supplied  by  capillary  attraction  from 
the  portion  next  within  the  vessel,  which  is 
supplied  in  the  same  manner  form  the  sur- 
face of  the  fluid,  till  the  whole  passes  over, 
unless  too  deep,  the  list,  &c.  appearing 
to  act  as  syphons. 

FILTRUM.  A filter,  straining  or  fil* 
bring  instrument. 

Filum  arsenicale.  Corrosive  subli- 
mate. 

FIMBRIZE.  (Quasi  finibria  ; from  finis, 
the  extremity.)  The  extremities  of  the 
Fallopian  tubes.  See  Uterus. 

Finckle.  See  Fceniculum. 

Fine  leaved  water  hemlock.'  See  Fcenicu- 
lum  aquaticum. 

Finochio.  The  Italian  name  of  the  sweet 
azorian  fennel. 

Fir-tree.  See  Abies . 

Fir,  balsam  of  Gilead.  See  Balsamea. 

Fir , Canada.  See  Balsam, um  Canadense , 

Fir,  Norway  spruce.  See  Pinus  abies * 

Fir,  Scotch.  See  Pinus  sylvestris . 

Fir , silver . See  Pinus  picea. 

FIRE.  Ignis.  A very  simple  and  ac- 
tive element,  the  principal  agent  in  nature 
to  balance  the  power  and  natural  effect  of 
attiaction.  The  most  useful  acceptation  cf 
the;  word  fire  comprehends  heat  and  light* 
There  have  been  several  theories  proposed 
respecting  fire,  but  no  one  as  yet  is  gen# 
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rally  received.  It  is  therefore,  at  present, 
only  known  by  its  effects,  namely,  light, 
heat,  rarefaction.  See  Caloric  and  Light. 

Fjrmisium  mtneralium.  Antimony. 

Fish-glue.  See  Ichthyocolla. 

FXSSURA  MAGNA  SYLVII.  The 
anterior  and  middle  lobes  of  the  cerebrum 
on  each  side  are  parted  by  a deep  narrow 
sulcus,  which  ascends  obliquely  backwards 
from  the  temporal  ala  of  the  os  sphenoides, 
to  near  the  middle  of  the  os  parietale,  and 
this  sulcus  is  thus  called. 

FISSURE.  Fissura.  That  species  of 
fracture  in  which  the  bone  is  slit,  but  not 
completely  divided. 

Fistic-nut.  See  Pistachio-nut. 

FISTULA.  (Quasifusuhi ; fro mfundof 
to  pour  out ; or  from  its  similarity  to  a pipe, 
or  reed.)  Eligii  morbus.  A term  in  sur- 
gery, applied  to  a long  and  sinuous  ulcer 
that  has  a narrow  opening, and  which  some- 
times leads  to  a larger  cavity  ; and  has  no 
disposition  to  heal.  No  technical  term  has 
been  more  misapplied  ; and  no  mis-inter- 
terpretation  of  a.  word  has  had  worse  influ- 
ence in  practice  than  this.  Many  simple 
healthy  abscesses,  with  small  openings, 
have  too  often  been  called  fistulous ; and, 
the  treatment  pursued  has  in  reality  at  last 
rendered  them  so,  and  been  the  only  rea- 
wn of  their  not.  having  healed. 

Fistularia.  (From fistula,  a pipe  ; so 
called  because  its  stalk  is  hollow.)  A name 
for  stavesacre. 

Five-leaved  grass.  See  Pentaphyllum . 

Fixed  air.  See  Carbonic  acid. 

FIXED  BODIES.  Chemists  give  this 
name  to  those  substances  which  cannot  be 
caused  to  pass  by  a strong  rarefaction,  from 
the  liquid  state  to  that  of  an  elastic  fluid. 

Flag , street . See  Calamus  aromaticus. 

Flag , yellow  water.  See  Iris  pulustris. 

Flamiviula.  (Dim.  of  Jiamma,  a fire, 
named  from  the  burning  pungency  of  its 
taste.)  Surredu  alba.  Small  water  crow- 
foot, or  spear-wort.  The  roots  and  leaves 
cf  this  common  plant,  Ranunculus  ftarnmu- 
la  ; foliis  o satis- Ian ceo l at  is,  peiiolalis , caitle 
declinato  of  Linnaeus,  taste  very  acrid  and 
hot,  and,  when  taken  in  a small  quantity, 
produce  vomiting^  spasms  of  the  stomach, 
and  delirium.  Applied  externally,  they 
vesicate  the  skin.  The  best  antidote  after 
clearing  the  stomach,  is  cold  water  acidu- 
lated with  lemon-juice,  and  then  mucila- 
ginous drinks. 

Flammula  jovis.  ( Flammulajovis , so 
called  from  the  burning  pungency  of  its 
taste.)  Upright  virgin’s  bower.  Clematis 
recta  ; foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  ovato  lanccola- 
tis  mtegerrimis,  caule  erecto,  floribus penta- 
petalis  tetrapetalisque  of  Linnaeus.  More 
praises  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  vir- 
tue which  the  leaves  of  this  plant  are  said 
to  possess,  when  exhibited  internally,  as  an 
autivenereal,  by  foreign  physicians,  than 
. tiials  in  this  country  can  justify*  The 


powdered  leaves  are  sometimes  applied  ex- 
ternally ta  ulcers,  as  an  escharotic. 
FLATULENT.  Windy. 

Flax-leaved  daphne.  See  Thymelcea. 

Flax , purging.  See  Limim  Catharticum. 

Flax , spui'ge.  See  Thymelea. 

Flea-wort.  See  Psyllium. 

Flemen.  (From  flecto,  to  incline  down- 
wards.) jRegmerc.  A tumour  about  the  ancles. 

Fleresin.  Gout. 

FLEXOR,  The  name  of  several  muscles 
whose  office  it  is  to  bend  parts  into  which 
they  are  inserted. 

Flexor  accessorius  digitorum  pedis.  See 
Flexor  longus  digitorum  pedis. 

FLEXOR  BREVIS  DIGITORUM 
PEDIS,  PERFORATUS,  SUBLIMIS. 
Flexor  brevis  digitorum  pedis  perforatus  of 
Albinus.  Flexor  brevis  of  Douglas.  Flexor 
digitorum  brevis , sive  perforatus  pedis  of 
Winslow.  Perforatus  sen  flexor  secundi  in- 
ternodii  digitorum  pedis  of  Cowper,  and 
calcano  sus phalangcttien  cotnmun  of  Dumas. 
A flexor  muscle  of  the  toes,  situated  on  the 
foot.  It  arises  by  a narrow,  tendinous, 
and  fleshy  beginning,  from  the  inferior  pro- 
tuberance of  the  os  calcis.  It  likewise  de- 
rives many  of  its  fleshy  fibres  from  the 
adjacent  aponeurosis,  and  soon  forms  a 
thick  belly,  which  divides  into  four  por- 
tions. Each  of  these  portions  terminates 
in  a flat  tendon,  the  fibres  of  which  decus- 
sate, to  afford  a passage  to  a tendon  of  the 
long  flexor,  and  afterwards  re-uniting,  are 
inserted  into  the  second  phalanx  of  each  of 
the  four  lesser  toes.  This  muscle  serves  to 
bend  the  second  joint  of  the  toes. 

FLEXOR  BREVIS  MINIMI  DI- 
GITI  PEDIS.  Parathenar  minor  of  Wins*- 
low.  This  little  muscle  is  situated  along 
the  inferior  surface  and  outer  edge  of  the 
metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe.  It  arises 
tendinous  from  the  basis  of  that  bone,  and 
from  the  ligaments  that  connect  it  to  the  os 
cuboides.  It  soon  becomes  fleshy,  and  ad- 
heres almost  the  whole  length  of  the  meta- 
tarsal bone,  at  the  anterior  extremity  of 
which  it  forms  a small  tendon,  that  is  in- 
serted into  the  root  of  the  first  joint  of  the 
little  toe.  Its  use  is  to  bend  the  little  toe. 

FLEXOR  BREVIS  POLLICIS  MA- 
NUS. Flexor  sccundi  ini ernodii  of  Doug- 
las. Thenar  of  Winslow.  Flexor primi  ct 
secundi  ossis  pollicis  of  Cowper,  and  Ca,rpo- 
phulanginin  da  pouce  of  Dumas.  This  mus- 
cle is  divided  into  two  portions  by  the  ten- 
don of  the  flexor  longus  pollicis.  The  outer- 
most portion  arises  tendinous  from  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  os  trapezoides  and  internal 
annular  ligament.  The  second, or  innermost, 
and  thickest  portion,  arises  from  the  same 
bone,  and  likewise  from  the  os  magnum, 
and  os  cuneiforme.  Both  these  portions 
qre  inserted  tendinous  into  the  sesamoid 
bones  of  the  thumb.  The  use  of  this  mus- 
cle is  to  bend  the  second  joint  of  the  thumb. 

FLEXOR  BREVIS  POLLICIS  PXv 
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DIS.  Flexor  brevis  of  Douglas.  Flexor 
brevis  pollicis  of  Cowper,  and  Tarso-pha- 
langien  da  pouce  of  Dumas.  A muscle  of 
the  great  toe,  that  bends  the  first  joint  of 
the  great  toe.  It  is  situated  upon  the  me- 
tatarsal bone  of  the  great  toe,  arises  ten- 
dinous from  the  under  and  anterior  part  of 
the  os  calcis,  and  from  the  under  part  of 
the  os  cuneiforms  externum.  It  soon  be- 
comes fleshy  and  divisible  into  two  por- 
tions, which  do  not  separate  from  each 
other  tiil  they  have  reached  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the 
great  toe,  where  they  become  tendinous, 
and  then  the  innermost  portion  unites  with 
the  tendon  of  the  abductor,  and  the  outer- 
most with  that  of  the  adductor  pollicis. 
They  adhere  to  the  external  os  sesamoide- 
um,  and  are  finally  inserted  into  the  root  of 
the  first  joint  of  the  great  toe.  These  twro 
portions,  by  their  separation,  form  a 
groove,  in  which  passes  the  tendon  of  the 
flexor  longus  pollicis. 

FLEXOR  CA  RPI  RADI  A US.  liadi- 
alis  interims  of  Albinus  and  Winslow,  and 
Epitrochlo-metacarpien  of  Dumas.  This  is  a 
long  thin  fnuscle,  situated  obliquely  at  the 
inner  and  anterior  part  of  the  fore  arm,  be- 
tween tlfe  palmaris  longus  and  the  prona- 
tor teres.  It  arises  tendinous  from  the  in- 
ner condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  and,  by 
many  fleshy  fibres,  from  the  adjacent  ten- 
dinous fascia.  It  descends  along  the  infe- 
rior edge  of  the  pronator  teres,  and  termi- 
nates in  a long,  flat,  and  thin  tendon,  which 
afterwards  becomes  narrower  and  thicker, 
arid,  after  passing  under  the  internal  annu- 
lar ligament,  in  a groove  distinct  from  the 
other  tendons  of  the  wrist,  it  spreads 
wider  again,  and  is  inserted  into  the  fore 
and  upper  part  of  the  metacarpal  bone  that 
sustains  the  fore-finger.  It  serves  to  bend 
the  hand,  and  its  oblique  direction  may 
likewise  enable  it  to  assist  in  its  pronatiou. 

FLEXOR  CARPI  ULNARIS.  Ill- 
naris  interims  of  Winslow  and  Albinus.  Epi- 
trochlh-cubito  curpien  of  Dumas.  A muscle 
situated  on  the  cubit  or  fore-arm,  that  as- 
sists the  former  in  bending  the  arnf.  It 
arises  tendinous  from  the  inner  condyle  of 
the  os  humeri,  and,  by  a small  fleshy  ori- 
gin, from  the  anterior  edge  of  the  olecra- 
non. Between  these  two  portions,  we  find 
the  ulnar  nerve  passing  to  the  fore-arm. 
Some  of  its  fibres  arise  likewise  from  the 
tendinous  fascia  that  covers  the  muscles  of 
the  fore-arm.  In  its  descent,  it  soon  be- 
comes tendinous,  but  its  fleshy  fibres  do  not 
entirely  disappear  till  it  has  reached  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  ulna,  where  its  ten- 
don spreads  a little,  and,  after  sending  off 
a few  fibres  to  the  external  and  internal 
and  annular  ligaments,  is  inserted  into  the 
os  pisiforme. 

FLEXOR  LONGUS  DIGITORUM 
PEDIS,  PROFUNDUS,  PERFORANS. 
Perforans  sea  Jlexor  profundus,  of  Douglas- 
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Flexor  digit orum  longus , sive  perforans  pedis , 
and  perforans  seu  jlexor  tertii  internodii  digi- 
torum  pedis  of  Cowper,  and  Tibio  phalan- 
getien  of  Dumas.  A flexor  muscle  of  the 
toes,  situated  along  the  posterior  part  and 
inner  side  of  the  leg.  It  arises  fleshy  from 
the  back  part  of  the  tibia,  and,  after  run- 
ning down  to  the  internal  ankle,  its  tendon 
passes  under  a kind  of  annular  ligament, 
and  then  through  a sinuosity  at  the  inside  of 
the  os  calcis.  Soon  after  this  it  receives  a 
small  tendon  from  the  flexor  longus  pollicis 
pedis,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  foot  it 
divides  into  four  tendons,  which  pass 
through  the  slits  of  the  flexor  brevis  digito- 
rum  pedis,  and  are  inserted  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  last  bone  of  all  the  lesser  toes. 
About  the  middle  of  the  foot,  this  muscle 
unites  with  a fleshy  portion,  which,  from 
the  name  of  its  first  describe!*,  has  been 
usually  called  massa  curnea  Jacobi  Sylvii:  it 
is  also  termed  Flexor  accessorius  digit  orum 
pedis.  This  appendage  arises  by  a thin 
fleshy  origin,  from  most  part  of  the  sinu- 
osity of  the  os  calcis,  and  likewise  by  a 
thin  tendinous  beginning  from  the  anterior 
part  of  the  external  tubercle  of  that  bone  ; 
it  soon  becomes  all  fleshy,  and  unites  to  th« 
long  flexor  just  before  it  divides  into  its  four 
tendons.  The  use  of  this  muscle  is  to  bend 
the  iast  joint  of  the  toes. 

FLEXOR  LONGUS  POLLICIS  MA- , 
NUS.  Flexor  longus  pollicis  of  Albinus. 
Flexor  tertii  internodii  of  Douglas.  Flexor 
tertii  internodii  sive  longissimus  pollicis  oi 
Cowper,  and  radio-phalangettien  du  pouce  of 
Dumas.  This  muscle  is  placed  at  the  side 
of  the  flaxor  longus  digitornm  pedis,  pro- 
fundus, perforans,  and  is  covered  by  the 
extensores  carpi  radiales.  It  arises  fleshy 
from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  radius, 
immediately  below  the  insertion  of  the  bi- 
ceps, and  is  continued  down  along  the  ob- 
lique ridge,  which  serves  for  the  insertion 
of  the  supinator  brevis,  as  far  as  the  prona- 
tor quadratics.  Some  of  its  fibres  spring 
likewise  from  the  neighbouring  edge  of  the 
interosseous  ligament.  Its  tendon  passes 
under  the  internal  annular  ligament  of  the 
wrist,  and  after  running  along  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  first  bone  of  the  thumb,  be- 
tween the  two  portions  of  the  flexor  brevis 
pollicis,  goes  to  be  inserted  into  the  last 
joint  of  the  thumb,  being  bound  down  in 
its  way  by  the  ligamentous  expansion  that 
is  spread  over  the  second  bone.  Iri  some 
subjects  we  find  a tendinous  portion  arising 
from  the  inner  condyle  of  the  os  humeri, 
and  forming  a fleshy  slip  that  commonly 
terminates  near  the  upper  part  of  the  on- 
gin  of  this  muscle  from  the  radius.  The 
use  of  this  muscle  is  to  bend  the  last  joiut 
of  the  thumb. 

FLEXOR  LONGUS  POLLICIS  PE- 
DIS. This  muscle  is  situated  along  the 
posterior  part  of  the  leg.  It  arises  tendi- 
nous and  fleshy  a little  below  the  head  of 
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the  fibula,  and  its  fibres  continue  to  adhere 
to  that  bone  almost  to  its  extremity.  A 
little  above  the  heel  it  terminates  in  a round 
tendon,  which,  after  passing  in  a groove 
formed  at  the  posterior  edge  of  the  astraga- 
lus, and  internal  and  lateral  part  of  the  os 
calcis,  in  which  it  is  seem  ed  by  an  annular 
ligament,  goes  to  be  inserted  into  the  last 
bone  of  the  great  toe,  which  it  serves  to 
ben  h 

FLEXOR  OSSIS  .METACARPI  POL- 
LICIS  : Seu  opponent  pollicis  of  Innes. 

Opponents  pollicis  manus  of  Albinus.  Flexor 
primi  internodii  of  Douglas.  Antithenar 
sire  semi -inter  osseus  pollicis  of  Winslow,  and 
c arp o -p ha lung  iendu  police  of  Dnmas.  This 
muscle  is  situated  under  the  abductor  bre- 
vis pollicis,  which  it  resembles  hi  its  shape. 
It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  os 
seaphoides,  and  from  the  anterior  and  inner 
part  of  the  internal  annular  ligament.  It 
is  inserted  tendinous  and  fleshy  into  the 
under  and  anterior  part  of  the  first  bone 
of  the  thumb.  It  serves  to  turn  the  first 
bone  of  the  thumb  upon  its  axis,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  bring  if  inwards  opposite  to 
the  other  fingers! 

FLEXOR  PARVUS  MINIMI  DI- 
GITI.  Abductor  minimi  dipit i,  Hypolhe- 
nar  Riolani  of  Douglas.  Hi/pothenar  mi- 
nimi digiti  of  Winslow,  and  second-mr- 
po pkalangien  du  petit  doigt  of  Dumas.  The 
situation  of  this  muscle  is  along  the  inner 
surface  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  little 
finger.  It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from 
the  hook-like  process  of  the  unciform  bone, 
and  likewise  from  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  adjacent  part  of  the  annular  ligament. 
It  terminates  in  a flat  tendon,  which  is 
connected  with  that  of  the  abductor  minimi 
digiti,  and  inserted  into  the  inner  and  an- 
terior part  of  the  upper  end  of  the  first  bone 
of  the  little  finger.  It  serves  to  bend  the 
little  finger,  and  likewise,  to  assist  the  -ab- 
ductor. 

FLEXOR  PROFUNDUS  FERFO- 
RAN3.  Profundus  of  Albinus.  Perfo- 
rans  of  Douglas.  Perforans  vulgo  profun- 
dus of  Winslow.  Flexor  tertii  internodii 
digit orurn  mantis vel  perforatus  mams  of 
Cowper,  and  cubito-phaiangetten  commun. 
of  Dumas.  This  muscle  is  situated  on  the 
fore-arm,  immediately  under  the  perfora- 
tus, which  it  greatly  resembles  in  its  shape. 
It  arises  fleshy  from  the  external  side,  and 
upper  part  of  the  ulna,  for  some  way  do  wn- 
wards, and  from  a large  portion  of  the  in- 
terosseous ligament.  It  splits  into  four 
tendons  a little  before  it  passes  under  the 
annular  ligament  of  the  wrist,  and  these 
pass  through  the  slits  in  the  tendons  of  the 
flexor  sublimis,  to  be  inserted  into  the  fore 
and  upper  part  of  the  third  or  last  bone 
of  all  the  four  fingers,  the  joint  of  which 
they  bend. 

FLEXOR  SUBLIM'S  PERFORA- 
TUS. This  muscle,  which  is  the  perforatus 


of  Cowper,  Douglas,  land  Winslow,  is  by 
Albinus  and  others  named  sublimis.  It 
has  gotten  the  name  of  perforatus  from  its 
tendons  being  perforated  by  those  of  an- 
other flexor  muscle  of  the  finger,  called  the 
perforans.  They  who  give  it  the  appella- 
tion of  sublimis,  consider  its  situation  with 
respect  to  the  latter,  and  which,  instead 
of  perforans,  they  name  perfundus.  It  is  a 
long  muscle,  situated  most  commonly  at 
the  anterior  and  inner  part  of  the  fore- 
arm, between  the  palmaris  longus  and  the 
flexor  carpi  ulnaris ; but,  in  some  subjects, 
we  find  it  placed  under  the  former  of  Ihese 
muscles,  between  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris 
and  the  flexor  carpi  radialis.  It  arises, 
tendinous  and  fleshy,  from  the  inner  con- 
dyle of  the  os  humeri,  from  the  inner  edge 
of  the  covonoid  process  of  the  ulna,  and 
from  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  radius, 
down  to  near  the  insertion  of  the  pronator 
teres.  A little  below  the  middle  of  the 
fore-arm,  its  fiesliy  belly  divides  into  four 
portions,  which  degenerate  into  as  many 
round  tendons,  that  pass  ail  together  under 
the  internal  annular  ligament  of  the  wrist, 
after  which  they  separate  from  each  other, 
become  thinner  and  flatter,  and  running 
along  the  palm  of  the  hand,  under  the  apo- 
neurosis palmaris,  are  inserted  into  the  up- 
per part  of  the  second  bone  of  each  finger. 
Previous  to  this  insertion,  however,  the 
fibres  of  each  tendon  decussate  near  the 
extremity  of  the  first  bone,  so  as  to  afford 
a passage  to  a tendon  of  the  perforans. 
Of  these  four  tendons,  that  of  the  middle 
finger  is  the  largest,  that  of  the  fore-finger 
the  next  in  size,  and  that  of  the  little-finger 
the  smallest.  The  use  of  this  muscle  is  to 
bend  the  second  joint  of  the  fingers. 

Flexor  tertii  internodii.  See  Flexor  lon- 
gus pollicis  manus. 

Flores  benzoes.  See  Benzoic  acid. 

Flores  martiales.  See  Ferrum  am - 
moniatum. 

Flores  salis  ammoniaci.  See  Car- 
bonas  ammoniac. 

Flores  sulphuris.  See  Sulphur. 

Flores  sulpiiuris  loti.  When  sub- 
limed sulphur  is  boiled  and  washed  in  wa- 
ter, it  forms  the  fores  sulphuris  loti  of  the 
pharmacopoeias.  Analogous  to  this  prepa- 
ration is  the  sulphur  prcecipitatum  ; they 
possess  eccoprotic,  diaphoretic,  and  antip- 
sorical  virtues,  and  are  administered  in  ob- 
stipation where  there  are  piles,  colica  pic- 
tonum,  worm  cases,  to  diminish  salivations, 
&c.  . 

Flowers.  A term  formerly  employed 
by  chemists  to  the  fine  parts  which  are 
sublimated  from  certain  bodies,  as  the 
flowers  of  benja/min,  sulphur,  zinc,  &c. 

Floiver-de-luce.  See  iris  nostras. 

Flowers  of  Benjamin.  See  Benzoic  acid. 

FLU  AT.  A salt  formed  by  the  fluoric 
acid,  combined  with  different  bases  : thus, 
fiuat  of  alwmin,  Jluat  of  ammonia,  &c. 
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FLUCTUATION.  A term  used  by 
surgeons,  to  express  the  undulation  of  a 
fluid ; thus,  when  pus  is  formed  in  an  ab- 
scess, or  when  water  accumulates  in  the 
abdomen,  if  the  abscess  or  abdomen  be 
lightly  pressed  with  the  Angers,  the  motion 
of  fluctuation  may  be  distinctly  felt. 
Fluellin.  See  Eluline . 

FLUID.  A fluid  is  that,  the  consti- 
tuent principles  of  which  so  little  at- 
tract each  other,  that,  when  poured  out, 
it  drops  guttatim,  and  adapts  itself,  in 
every  respect,  to  the  form  of  the  Vessel 
containing  it. 

FLUIDS  OF  THE  BODY.  This 
term  is  often  applied  to  the  blood,  and 
other  humours  of  which  the  body  is  com- 
posed. The  drying  of  any  part  of  the 
human  body  demonstrates,  that  by  far 
the  greater  part  consists  of  fluid.  The 
quantity  of  fluid  in  a man  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  pounds  weight,  is  estimated  at 
one  hundred  and  thirty-live  pounds.  The 
fluids  of  the  human  body  are  divided  into, 

1 . Crude,  or  those  which  have  not  yet  en- 
tirely put  on  the  animal  nature,  as  the 
chyme  and  chyle.  2.  Sanguineous  ; to  this 
is  referred  the  blood,  or  the  cruor  of  the 
blood.  3.  Lymphatic,  which  are  those  of 
the  lymphatic  vessels,  and  the  nutritious 
jelly.  4.  Secreted;  to  this  head  are  re- 
ferred all  those  separated  from  the  blood, 
which  are  very  numerous.  s 5.  Exeremen- 
titious,  which  are  eliminated  from  the  body, 
as  the  alvine  faeces,  urine,  cutaneous,  and 
pulmonary  perspirable  matter. 

The  secreted  humours  are  divided  into, 

1.  Lacteal,  which  are  white  ; as  the  milk, 
juice  of  the  prostate  and  thymus  glands. 

2.  Aqueos,  as  the  aqueous  humour  of  the 
eye.  3.  Mucous,  as  the  mucus  of  the 
nostrils  and  primae  viae.  4.  Albuminous, 
as  the  serum  of  the  blood.  5.  Oleous,  as 
the  oil  of  the  adipose  membrane.  6.  Bi- 
lious, as  the  bile  and  wax  of  the  ears. 

The  fluids  of  the  human  bodv  are  also 
divided  from  their  motion  into,  1.  Circulat- 
ing, which  continually  circulate  in  the  ves- 
sels. 2.  Commorant,  winch  circulate  with 
a slow  motion,  as  the  oil  of  the  adipose 
membrane  and  male  semen.  3.  Stagnant, 
which  remain  for  a certain  time  in  any  re- 
ceptacle, as  cystic  bile,  urine,  and  the  al- 
vine faeces. 

Fluor  albus.  See  Leucorrhcea. 

FLUOR  SPAR.  Vitreous  spar.  Spar- 
ry fluor.  Derbyshire  spar.  A species  of 
salt  which  abounds  in  nature,  formed  by 
the  combination  of  the  flouric  acid  with 
lime.  It  is  ealied  spar,  because  it  has  the 
sparry  form  and  fracture:  fluor,  because 
it  melts  very  readily  ; and  vitreous,  be- 
cause it  has  the  appearance  of  glass,  and 
may  be  fused  into  glass  of  no  contemptible 
appearance. 

FLUORIC  ACID.  The  acidifiable 
base  of  fluoric  acid,  is  unknown ; for 


no  experiments  have  yet  been  made  by 
which  it  can  be  exhibited.  It  is  merely 
from  general  inference,  that  we  may  con- 
jecture it  to  consist  of  a simple  acidifiable 
basis  united  to  oxigen. 

This  acid  is  to  be  obtained  by  putting 
one  part  of  finely  pulverized  fluate  of 
lime  into  a leaden  or  tin  retort,  and 
pouring  upon  it  two  parts  and  a half 
of  sulphuric  acid.  Lute  the  retort  to  a 
receiver  of  the  same  metal,  contain- 
ing one  part  of  water,  and  apply  a gentle 
heat.  The  fluoric  acid  gas,  disengaged, 
will  be  absorbed  by  the  water,  and  form 
liquid  fluoric  acid,  which  must  be  kept 
in  well  closed  leaden  or  tin  bottles,  or 
phials  coated  within  with  vyax,  or  varnish. 

The  distinguishing  property  of  fluoric 
acid  is,  its  power  of  dissolving  and  vola- 
tilizing silex.  Its  odour  resembles  muri- 
atic acid.  On  being  exposed  to  a moist 
atmospheric  air,  it  emits  white  fumes. 
Its  action  upon  all  the  inflammable  sub- 
stances is  very  feeble  ; it  does  not  afford 
oxigen  to  them.  It  has  no  action  upon 
most  of  the  metals,  but  it  dissolves  many 
of  their  oxids'. 

Fluoric  acid  united  to  different  bases, 
forms  saline  compounds  called  fluats. 

FLUORIC  ACID  GAS.  The  most 
remarkable  property  of  this  gas,  is  its 
power  of  dissolving  silex,  and  keeping 
it  suspended  in  the  gazeous  state  ; it 
therefore  dissolves  glass,  crystals,  and 
various  precious  stones.  It  is  heavier 
than  atmospheric  air.  It  does  not  main- 
tain combustion,  nor  can  animals  breathe 
it.  It  is  absorbed  by  water,  and  forms 
with  it  liquid  fluoric  acid.  It  has  a 
penetrating  odour,  approaching  nearly  to 
that  of  muriatic  acid  gas.  It  corrodes  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  matters.  Light  has  no 
effect  upon  it.  It  emits  white  fumes,  in 
contact  with  moist  atmospheric  air.  It  is 
very  sour,  andtherefore  reddens  blue  vege- 
table colours.  It  precipitates  lime-water. 
With  ammonia  it  unites  and  forms  a con- 
crete body.  It  has  no  action  upon  platina, 
gold,  silver,  mercury,  tin,  lead,  antimony, 
cobalt,  nickel,  and  bismuth;  but  it  attacks 
iron,  arsenic,  and  manganese. 

Method  of  obtaining  Fluoric  Acid  Gas. 

1.  Fluoric  acid  gas  may  be  obtained  by 
decomposing  fluate  of  lime  ( Derbyshire 
spar)  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid. 

For  that  purpose,  put  one  part  of  pow- 
dered fluate.  of  lime  into  a leaden  or  tin 
retort,  and  pour  over  it  two  or  three  parts 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  A violent 
action  takes  place  instantly,  and  fluoric 
acid  gas  is  extricated,  which  must  be  cob 
lected  over  mercury,  either  in  a leaden  or 
tin  vessel,  or  in  a glass  receiver,  covered 
within  with  a thick  coat  of  varnish  and 
wax.  When  no  more  gas  is  produced 
spontaneously,  the  action  of  the  acid  must 
be  assisted  by  a gentle  heat. 
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Fluate  of  lime  consists  of  fluoric  acid 
united  to  lime  ; on  adding  sulphuric  acid, 
in  the  above  process  a decomposition  takes 
place.  The  sulphuric  acid  having  a greater 
attraction  for  the  lime  than  the  fluoric  acid, 
unites  to  it  and  forms  sulphate  Of  lime,  disen- 
gaging at  the  same  time  the  fluoric  acid, 
jwhicli  takes  the  gazeous  state  at  the  instant 
of  its  extrication,  and  appears  under  the 
form  of  fluoric  acid  gas. 

2.  Fluoric  acid  gas  may  likewise  be  ob- 
tained from  liquid  fluoric  acid,  by  beat. 

Flux.  This  word  is  mostly  employed 
for  dysenteria  sanguined. 

FLUXION.  A term  mostly  applied 
by  chemists,  to  signify  the  change  of  me- 
tals, or  other  bodies,  from  the  solid  into 
the  fluid  state,  by  the  application  of  heat. 
See  Fusion. 

Fly , Spanish.  See  Cantharis. 

Focile  majus.  The  ulna  and  the  ra- 
dius are  occasionally  denominated  by 
the  barbarous  appellations  of  focile  majus 
and  minus  ; the  tibia  and  fibula  in  the 
leg  are  also  so  called. 

Focus.  A lobe  of  the  liver. 

Fodina.  (From  fodio , to  dig.)  A 
quarry.  The  labyrinth  of  the  ear. 

Fceniculatum  lignum.  A name  for 
sassafras. 

FCENICULUM.  ( Quasi  feenum  oculo- 
rum,  the  hay  or  herb  good  for  the  sight ; 
so  called  because  it  is  thought  good  for 
the  eye?;)  Fennel,, 

Fieniculum  aquaticum.  Water  fen- 
nel. Fine-leaved  water  hemlock.  The 
plant  which  bears  this  name  in  tiie  pharma- 
copoeias is  the  Phellandrium  aquaticum ; 
foliorum  rumijicationibus  divaricatis  of  Lin- 
naeus, It  possesses  vertiginous  and  poi- 
sonous qualities,  which  are  best  counter- 
acted by  acids,  after  clearing  the  primae 
viae.  The  seeds  are  recommended  by 
some,  in  conjunction  with  Peruvian  bark, 
in  the  cure  of  pulmonary  phthisis. 

Fieniculum  alpinum.  The  herb  spig- 
nel. 

Fceniculum  annuum.  Royal  cummin. 

FCENICULUM  DULCE.  Common 
fennel.  Anethum  fceniculum,  fructibus  ovatis 
of  Linnaeus.  The  seeds  and  roots  of  this 
indigenous  plant  are  directed  by  the  colleges 
of  London  and  Edinburgh.  The  seeds 
have  an  aromatic  smell,  and  a warm  sweet- 
ish taste,  and  contain  a large  proportion 
of  essential  oil.  They  are  stomachic  and 
carminative.  The  root  has  a sweet  taste, 
but  very  little  aromatic  warmth,  and  is 
said  to  be  pectoral  and  diuretic. 

FfiSNicuLUM  marinum.  Samphire. 

Fceniculum  orientale.  Cuminum. 

Fceniculum  porcinum.  See  Feuceda- 
nvm. 

Fceniculum  sinense.  Aniseed. 

Fceniculum  sylvestrev  Bastard  spig- 
nel. 


Fceniculum  tortuosum.  French  hart- 
wort. 

Fceniculum  vulgare.  Fceniculum 
germanicum . Marathrum.  Common  fen- 
nel, or  fenckel.  A variety  of  the  Anethum 
fceniculum.  See  Fceniculum  dulce. 

Fcenum  camelorum.  See  Juncus  odo- 
ratus. 

Fcenum  grajcum.  ( Fcenum , hav,  and 
grcEcus , belonging  to  Greece  ; because, 
in  Greece,  it  grew  in  the  meadows,  like 
hay.)  Buceras.  JEgoceras.  Fenugreek. 

Trigonellaja  num  gr  cecum  of  Linnaeus,  legu- 
minibus  sessilibus  strictis  erectiusculis  subfal- 
catis  acuminatis , caule  erecto.  A native  of 
Montpelier.  The  seeds  are  brought  to  us 
from  the  southern  parts  of  France  and  Ger- 
many; they  have  a strong  disagreeable 
smell,  and  an  unctuous  farinaceous  taste, 
accompanied  with  a slight  bitterness.  They 
are  esteemed  as  assisting  the  formation  of 
pus,  in  inflammatory  tumours ; and  the 
meal,  with  that  intention,  is  made  into  a 
poultice  with  milk. 

Fcenum  sylvestre.  Wild  fenugreek. 

Fcetabulum.  (From  feeteo,  to  become 
putrid.)  An  encysted  abscess,  or  foul  ul- 
cer. 

FOETUS.  (From  feo,  to  bring  forth, 
according  to  Vossius .)Epicyema.  Epigoniov . 
The  child  enclosed  in  the  uterus  of  its  mo- 
ther, is  called  a foetus  from  the  fifth  month 
after  pregnancy  until  the  time  of  its  birth. 
The  internal  parts  peculiar  to  the  foetus, 
are  the  thymus  gland,  canalis  venosus,  ca- 
nalis  arteriosus,  foramen  ovale,  and  the 
membrana  pupiliaris.  Besides  these  pe- 
culiarities, there  are  other  circumstances 
in  which  the  foetus  differs  from  the  adult. 
The  lungs  are  black  and  collapsed,  and 
sink  in  water  ; the  liver  is  very  large  ; all 
the  glands,  especially  the  thymus  and  su- 
prarenal, and  tiie  vermiform  process  of  the 
caecum-,  are  also  considerably  larger  in 
proportion.  The  teeth  of  the  foetus  are  hid 
within  their  sockets ; the  great  intestines 
contain  a substance  called  meconium  ; the 
membrana  tympani  is  covered  with  a kind 
of  mucous  membrane,  and  the  bones  in 
many  places  are  cartilaginous. 

Foliata  terra.  (From  its  resem- 
blance to  folium,  a leaf.)  Sulphur,  also 
the  acetaspotassae. 

Folium  orientale.  See  Senna. 

FOLLICLE.  ( FoUiculus ; dim.  o ffollis, 
a bag.)  See  Fblliculase  gland. 

FOLLICULOSE  GLAND.  Follicle. 
One  of  the  most  simple  species  of  gland,  con- 
sisting merely  ofa  hollow  vascular  membrane 
or 'follicle,  and  an  excretory  duct ; such  are 
the  muciparous  glands,  the  sebaceous,  &c. 

Folliculus  fellis.  The  gall-blad. 
der. 

FOMENTATION.  Fomentaiio.  A 
sort  of  partial  bathing,  by  applying  hot 
flannels  to  any  part,  dipped  in  medicated 
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decoctions,  whereby  steams  are  communi- 
cated to  the  diseased  parts,  their  vessels 
are  relaxed,  and  their  morbid  action  some- 
times removed. 

Fomes  ventriculi.  Hypochondria- 
cism.  s 

Fomites.  A term  mostly  applied  as 
synonymous  with  contagion. 

Fons  pulsatilis.  See  Fontanella. 

FONTANELLA.  ,(Dim.  of  fons , a 
fountain.)  Fons  pulsatilis.  The  parietal 
bones  aud  the  frontal  bones  do  not  coalesce 
until  the  third  year  after  birth, so  that, before 
this  period,  there  is  an  obvious  interstice, 
commonly  called  mould , and  scientifically 
the  fontanel,  or  fons  pulsatilis.  There  is 
also  a lesser  space,  occasionally,  between 
the  occipital  and  parietal  bones,  termed 
the  posterior  fontanel . These  spaces  be- 
tween the  bones  are  filled  np  by  the  dura 
mater  and  the  external  integuments,  so 
that  during  birth,  the  size  of  the  head  may 
be  lessened ; for,  at  that  time,  the  bones  of 
the  head,  upon  the  superior  part,  are  not 
only  pressed  nearer  to  each  other,  but 
they  frequently  lap  over  one  another,  in 
order  to  diminish  the  size  during  the  pas- 
sage of  the  head  through  the  pelvis. 

Fontanella  anterior.  See  Fonta- 
nella. 

Fontanella  posterior.  See  Fonta- 
nella. 

FONTICULUS.  (Dim.  of  fons,  an  is- 
sue.) An  artificial  ulcer  formed  in  any 
part,  and  kept  discharging  by  introducing 
daily  a pea,  covered  with  any  digestive 
ointment. 

FORAMEN.  (From  foro,  to  pierce.) 
A little  opening. 

FORAMEN  C/ECUM.  A single  open- 
ing in  the  basis  of  the  cranium  between  the 
ethmoid  and  the  frontal  bone,  that  gives 
exit  to  a small  vein. 

FORAMEN  LACERUM  IN  RASH 
CRA NIL  See  Foramina  lacera. 

FORAMEN  LACERUM  ORBITALE 
SUPERIUS.  A large  opening  between 
the  greater  and  lesser  wing  of  the  parietal 
bone  through  which  the  third,  fourth,  first 
branch  of  the  fifth  and  the  sixth  pair  of 
nerves,  and  the  opthalmia  artery  pass. 

FORAMEN  OPTICUM.  The  hole  trans- 
mitting the  optic  nerve. 

FORAMEN  OVALE.  The  opening 
between  the  two  auricles  of  the  heart  of 
the  foetus.  See  also  Innominatum  os. 

Foramen  of  Winslow.  An  opening 
in  the  omentum.  See  Omentum. 

FORAMINA  LACERA.  A pair  of 
foramina  in  the  basis  of  the  cranium, 
through  which  the  internal  jugular  veins 
and  the  eighth  pair  of  accessory  nerves 
pass. 

For.vminulum  os.  The  ethmoid  bone. 

FORCEPS.  ( Quasi  ferric  eps,  as  being 
tbe  iron  with  which  we  seize  any  thing 
hot,  from  ferrum,  iron,  and  capio , to  take.) 


Pincers.  A surgical  instrument  with  which 
extraneous  bodies  or  other  substances  are 
extracted.  Also  an  instrument  occasion- 
ally used  by  men  mid  wives  to  bring  the 
head  of  the  foetus  through  the  pelvis. 

Foreskin.  See  Prmpuce . 

FORMIAT.  Formias.  A salt  produced 
by  the  union  of  the  formic  acid  w ith  difV 
ferent  bases : thus,  for  mini  of  alumin , for - 
mlat  of  ammonia , &c. 

FORMICA.  ( Quod  fend  micas , be- 
cause of  his  diligence  in  collectiug  small 
particles  of  provision  together.)  1.  The  ant, 
or  pismire.  This  industrious  little  insect, 
Formica  rufa  of  Linnaeus,  contains  an  acid 
juice  and  gross  oil,  which  were  supposed 
to  possess  aphrodisiac  virtues!.  The  cry- 
salides  of  this  animal  are  said  to  be  diuretic 
and  carminative,  and  by  some  recommend- 
ed in  the  cure  of  dropsy. 

2.  The  name  of  a black  wrart  with  a 
broad  base,  and  cleft  superficies,  because 
the  pain  attending  it  resembles  the  biting 
of  an  ant. 

S.  A varicose  tumour  on  the  anus  and 
gians  penis. 

Formica  miliaris.  Any  herpetic  erup- 
tion. 

FORMIC  ACID.  Acidvtm  formicum. 
The  acid  of  ants  was  known  to  Tragus, 
Bauhin,  Fisher,  Etinuller,  Hoffman,  and 
many  others.  It  is  obtained  chiefly  from 
the  red  ant,  Formica  rufa  of  Linnaeus,  by 
distilling  them  in  a retort,  and  by  washing 
them  in  boiling  water.  When  rectified, 
and  rather  concentrated,  it  has  a pene- 
trating smell,  and  is  corrosive ; and  its  taste 
is  so  agreeable,  when  greatly  diluted  with 
water,  that  it  has  been  proposed  to  be 
used  instead  of  vinegar. 

Form ix.  The  herpes  exedens. 

FORMULA.  (Dim.  of  forma,  a form.) 
A little  form  of  prescription,  such  as  physi- 
cians direct  in  extemporaneous  practice, 
in  distinction  from  the  greater  forms  in 
pharmacopoeias,  &c. 

Fornax.  Furnus.  A furnace.  A 
chemical  instrument.  See  Furnace. 

FORNIX.  ( Fornix , an  arch  or  vault.) 
A part  of  the  corpus  callosum  in  the  brain 
is  so  called,  because,  if  viewed  in  a par- 
ticular direction,  it  has  some  resemblance 
to  the  arch  of  an  ancient  vault.  It  is  the 
medullary  body,  composed  of  two  anterior 
and  two  posterior  crura,  situated  at  the 
bottom  and  inside  of  the  lateral  ventricle,, 
over  the  third  ventricle,  and  below  the 
septum  lucidum. 

Fortis  aqua.  A weak  nitrous  acid. 

FOSSA.  (From  fodio,  to  dig.)  Fovea , 

A little  depression  or  sinus.  The  puden 
dum  muliebre. 

Fossa  amynm.  A double-headed  roller 
for  the  face. 

Fossa  magna.  The  great  groove  of  the 
ear,  the  pudendum  muliebre. 

Fossa  navicularis.  The  cavity  at  tbe 
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enhance  of  the  pudendum  mnliebre : also 
the  great  groove  of  the  ear. 

Fossa  ovalis.  The  depression  in  the 
light  auricle  of  the  human  heart,  which 
in  the  foetus  opened  into  the  other  auricle, 
forming  the  foramen  ovale. 

Fossa  pit  u it  aria.  The  fossa  of  the 
sella  turcica  of  the  sphsenoid  bone. 

FOSSIL.  (Fossil is,  from  fodio,  to  dig.) 
Any  thing  dug  out  of  the  earth. 

Fossilus.  The  bone  of  the  leg. 

FOVEA.  (From  fodio , to  dig.)  A little 
depression.  The  pudendum  muliebre.  A 
partial  sweating-bath. 

Fox-glove.  See  Digitalis. 

Fox-glove,  eastern.  The  seeds  ©f 
this  plant,  Sesatnum  orientate  of  Linnaeus, 
are  in  much  esteem  in  South  Carolina, 
where  they  are  called  oily  grant,  they  are 
made  into  soups  and  puddings  after  the 
manner  of  rice.  Toasted  over  the  fire, 
they  are  mixed  with  other  ingredients, 
and  stewed  into  a delicious  food.  The 
fresh  seed  affords  a considerable  quantity 
of  a warm  pungent  oil,  otherwise  not  un- 
palatable. In  a year  or  two  the  pungency 
leaves  it,  when  the  oil  is  used  for  sallad, 
&c.  The  seed  of  the  Sesatnum  indicum  are 
used  in  the  same  manner. 

FRACTURE.  ( Fractura  ; fvonifrango, 
to  break.)  Categma.  Classis.  Clasma. 
Agtne.  A fracture  is  a solution  of  a bone 
into  two  or  more  fragments.  A simple 
fracture  is  when  the  bone  only  is  divided. 
A compound  fracture  is  a division  of  the 
bone,  with  a laceration  of  the  integuments, 
the  bone  mostly  protruding.  A fracture  is 
also  termed  transverse,  oblique,  &c.  ac- 
cording to  its  direction. 

FRjENULUM.  (Dim.  of  frcenum,  a 
bridle.)  The  cutaneous  fold,  under  the 
apex  of  the  tongue,  that  connects  the 
tongue  to  the  infralingual  cavity.  It  is 
sometimes,  in  infancy,  so  short  as  to  pre- 
vent the  child  from  sucking,  when  it-  is 
necessary  to  cut  it,  in  order  to  give  more 
room  for  the  motion  of  the  tongue. 

FR/ENUM.  The  membranous  foid  which 
connects  the  pra?puce  to  tbe  inferior  part 
of  the.  glans  penis. 

Fraga.  (From  fragro,  to  smell  swreet.) 
The  strawberry.  See  Fragaria. 

FRAG  ARIA.  (From  fragro , to  smell 
sweet.)  The  strawberry. 

1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linna?an  system.  Class,  Icosandria.  Order, 
Polygynia. 

e2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  straw- 
berry. Fraga.  The  mature  fruit  of  the 
Fragaria  vesca,  fragellis  replant  ibus  of  Lin- 
naeus, w?as  formerly  recommended  in  gouty 
and  calculous  affections,  in  consequence, 
it  would  appear,  of  its  efficacy  in  removing 
tartar  from  the  teeth,  which  it  is  said  to  do 
very  effectually. 

Fragaria  sterilis.  Barren  straw- 
berry. Astringent.  » 


Fragaria  vesca.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  strawberry.  See  Fragaria. 

Fragilitas  ossium.  Friabilitas  ossium . 
Brittleness  of  the  bones. 

Fragmen.  Fragmentum.  A splinter 
of  a bone. 

FRAMBCESIA.  (From  framboise , Fr. 
for  a raspberry.)  The  yaws.  A genus  of 
disease  arranged  by  Cullen  in  the  class 
cachexia;,  and  order  impetigines.  It  is 
somewhat  similar  in  its  nature  to  the  lues 
venera,  and  is  endemial  to  the  Antilla 
islands.  It  appears  with  excrescences,  like 
mulberries,  growing  out  of  the  skin  in 
various  parts  of  the  body,  which  discharge 
an  ichorous  fluid. 

FRANGULA.  (Fromfrango,  to  break, 
so  called  because  of  the  brittleness  of  its 
branches.)  Black  alder.  This  officinal  tree 
is  the  RJiamnus  frangula  of  Linnaeus ; — iner- 
mis  floribvs  monogynis  hcrmaphoditis,  foliis 
integerrimis.  The  berries  and  bark  are 
used  medicinally  as  strong  purgatives.  The 
former  are  often  substituted  for  those  of 
the  buckthorn ; the  latter,  which  is  the 
internal  bark,  and'  of  a yellow  colour,  is 
mostly  employed  by  the  common  people 
in  dropsical  and  other  disorders. 
Frankincense.  See  Thus. 

Fraxinella.  (From  fraxinus , the  ash, 
so  called  because  its  leaves  resemble  those 
of  the  ash.)  See  Dictamnus  albus. 

Fraxinella , white.  See  Dictamnus  albus. 
FRAXINUS.  (A  fragore,  from  the 
noise  its  seeds  make  w hen  shaken  by  the 
’ wrind  ; or  from  a hedge,  because  of 

its  use  informing  hedges.)  The  ash. 

1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Polygamia.  Or- 
der, Dioecia.  The  ash. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia}  name  of  the  ash- 
tree,  called  also  brumeli  and  bumelia.  The 
bark  of  this  tree,  Fraxinus  excelsior  of  Lin- 
naeus foliis  serratis  Jloribus  apetalis,  when 
fresh, has  a moderately  strong  bitterish  taste. 
It  possesses  resolvent  aud  diuretic  qualities, 
and  has  been  successfully  exhibited  in  the 
cure  of  intermit  tents.  The  seeds  are  oc- 
casionally exhibited  medicinally  as  diuretics, 
in  the  dose  of  a drachm.  In  w arm  climates, 
a species  of  manna  exudes  from  this  species 
of  fraxinus. 

Fraxinus  excelsior.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  ash-tree.  See  Fraxinus. 

Fraxinus  ornus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  tree  from  which  manna  flows.  See 
Manna. 

Fraxinus  rotundifolia.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  a tree  which  affords  man- 
na. . See  Manna. 

Frena.  The  sockets  of  the  teeth. 
Frigiuarlum.  (From  frigidus , cold.) 
The  cold  bath. 

Frigerana.  A putrid  fever. 

FRQNS.  The  forehead.  The  part 
betw^  in  the  eyebrows  and  the  hairy 
scalp. 
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Frontal  bone.  See  Os  frontis. 

Frontal  sinus.  See  Os  frontis. 

Frontalis.  See  Occipitio frontalis. 

Frontalis  verus.  See  Corrugator 
supercilli. 

FRONTIS  OS.  See  Os  frontis. 

Fructus  HORiEi.  See  Fruits , summer. 

FRUITS,  SUMMER.  Fructus  horcei . 
Under  this  term  physicians  comprehend 
strawberries,  cherries,  car  rants,  mulberries, 
raspberries,  and  the  like.  They  possess  a 
sweet  sub-acid  taste,  and  are  exhibited  as 
dietetic  auxiiliaries,  as  refrigerants,  anti- 
septics, attenuants,  and  aperients.  For- 
merly they  were  exhibited  medicinally  in 
the  cure  of  putrid  affections,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  alvine  and  urinary  excretions. 
Considering  them  as  an  article  of  diet,  they 
afford  little  nourishment,  and  are  liable  to 
produce  flatulencies.  To  persons  of  a 
bilious  constitu". on  and  rigid  fibres,  and 
where  the  habit  is  disposed  naturally,  or 
from  extrinsic  causes,  to  an  inflammatory 
or  putrescent  state,  their  moderate,  and 
even  plentiful  use,  is  salubrious ; by  those 
of  a cold  inactive  disposition,  where  the 
vessels  are  lax,  the  circulation  languid,  and 
the  digestion  weak,  they  should  be  used 
very  sparingly.  The  juices  extracted  from 
these  fruits  by  expression,  contain  their 
active  qualities  freed  from  their  grosser 
indigestible  matter.  On  standing,  the  juice 
ferments  and  changes  to  a vinous  or  acet- 
ous state.  By  proper  addition  of  sugar, 
and  by  boiling,  their  fermeutive  power  is 
suppressed,  and  their  medicinal  qualities 
preserved.  The  juices  of  these  fruits,  when 
purified  from  their  feculencies  by  settling 
and  straining, may  be  made  into  syrups, with 
a due  proportion  of  sugar  in  the  usual  way. 

FRUMENTACEOUS.  A term  applied 
to  all  such  plants  as  have  a conformity 
with  wheat,  either  with  respect  to  their 
fruit,  leaves,  or  ears. 

FUCUS.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnasan  system.  Class,  Cryptogamia. 
Order,  Algoe. 

Fucus  digitatus.  This  fucus  grows 
upon  stones  and  rocks  in  the  sea  near 
the  shore.  It  has  several  plain,  long 
leaves  or  sinuses  springing  from  a round 
stalk,  in  the  manner  of  fingers  when  ex- 
tended. It  affords  soda. 

Fucus  esculentus.  Edible  fucus.  Mr. 
Hudson  has  made  this  a distinct  species, 
but  Linnaeus  included  it  under  his  saccha- 
rinus.  It  grows  plentifully  in  the  sea  near 
the  shores  of  Scotland,  and  also  those  of 
Cumberland.  It  has  a broad,  plain,  sim- 
ple, sword-shaped  leaf,  springing  from  a 
pinnated  stalk. 

Fucus  helmintochorton.  See  Cor- 
rallina  corsicana. 

Fucus  palmatus.  Handed  fucus.  This 
grows  in  the  sea  and  consists  of  a thin 
lobed  leaf  like  a hand. 

Fucus  sacchabinus.  Seabeits ; so 


called  from  the  supposed  resemblance 
of  its  leaves  to  a belt  or  girdle.  It 
grows  upon  rocks  and  stones  by  the  sea 
shore.  The  leaves  are  very  sweet,  and 
when  washed  and  hanged  up  to  dry  will 
exude  a substance  like  that  of  sugar,  from 
whence  it  was  named. 

Fucus  vesiculosus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  sea  oak.  See  Quercus  marina . 

FULIGO.  (Quasi  fumiligo,  from  fumust 
smoke.)  Araxos.  Asoper.  Asuoli.  Soot. 
Wood  soot,  fuligo  lignin  or  the  condensed 
smoke  from  burning  wood,  has  a pungent, 
bitter,  and  nauseous  taste,  and  is  resolved 
by  chemical  analysis  into  a volatile  alkaline 
salt,  an  empyreumatic  oil,  a fixed  alkali, 
arid  an  insipid  earth.  The  tincture  pre- 
pared from  this  substance,  tinctura  fuligi - 
nis,  is  recommended  as  a powerful  anti- 
spasmodic  in  hysterical  affections. 

FULMIMATION.  A quick  and  lively 
explosion  of  bodies,  such  as  takes  place 
with  fulminating  gold,,  fulminating  powder, 
and  in  the  combustion  of  inflammable  gas 
and  vital  air. 

FUMARIA.  (From  fumus,  smoke,  from 
its  juice  when  dropped  into  the  eye,  pro- 
ducing the  same  sensations  as  smoke.) 

1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnasan  system.  Class,  Diadelphia.  Or- 
der, Decandria.  Fumitory. 

a.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  com- 
mon fumitory.  Fumis  terns.  Capnos . 
Herba  melancholifuga.  The  leaves  of  this 
indigenous  plant,  Fumaria  officinalis  of  Lin- 
naeus:— pericarpiis  monospermis  racemosis, 
caule  dijfuso,  are  directed  for  medicinal  use 
by  the  Edinburgh  college ; they  are  ex- 
tremely succulent,  and  have  no  remarkable 
smell,  but  a bitter,  somewhat  saline  taste. 
The  infusion  of  the  dried  leaves,  or  the 
expressed  juice  of  the  fresh  plant,  is  esteem- 
ed for  its  property  of  clearing  the  skin  of 
many  disorders  of  the  leprous  kind. 

Fumaria  bulbosa.  See  Aristolochia 
fabacea. 

Fumaria  officinalis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  fumitory.  See  Fumaria. 

FUMIGATION.  The  application  of 
fumes, either  from  metallic  or  other  prepara- 
tions to  particular  parts  of  the  body,  as  those 
of  the  mercurial  kmd  to  venereal  sores,  &c. 

Fumitory.  See  Fumaria. 

Fumus  albus.  Mercury. 

Fumus  citrinus.  Sulphur. 

Fumus  duplex.  Sulphur  and  mercury, 

Fumus  rubens.  Orpiment. 

FUNCTION.  See  Action. 

FUNGUS.  1.  Proud  flesh.  A term  in 
surgery  to  express  any  luxuriant  formation 
of  flesh. 

2.  The  name  of  an  order  of  plants  in 
the  Linnaean  system,  belonging  to  the 
Cryptogamia  class. 

Fungus  igniarius.  See  Agaricus. 

Fungus  laricis.  See  Agaricus  albus , 

Fungus  melitensis.  _ This  is  impro- 
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perly  called  a fungus,  it  being  the  Cinomo- 
rium  coccineum  of  Linnaeus,  a small  plant 
which  grows  only  on  a little  rock  adjoining 
Malta.  A drachm  of  the  powder  is  given 
for  a dose  in  dysenteries  and  haemoi  rhagies, 
and  with  remarkable  success. 

Fungus  rosaceus.  See  Bedeguar. 

Fungus  salicis.  The  willow  fungus. 
The  species  of  fungus  ordered  in  some 
pharmacopoeias  by  this  name  is  the  Boletus 
suavolens ; acmdis  superne  lewis,  salicibus, 
of  Linnaeus,  and  the  Boletus  albus  of  Hud- 
son. When  fresh,  it  has  a suburinous  smell, 
and  at  first  an  acid  taste,  followed  by  a 
bitter.  It  is  seldom  used  at  present,  but 
was  formerly  given  in  phthisical  com- 
plaints. 

Fungus  sambucinus.  See  Auricula 

JudiS. 

Fungus  vinosus.  The  dark  cobweb- 
like fungus,  which  vegetates  in  dry  cellars, 
where  wine,  ale,  and  the  like,  are  kept. 

FUNICULUS  UMBILICALIS.  (Fu- 
niatlus ; dim.  of  funis,  a cord.)  See  Um- 
bilical cord. 

Funis.  A rope  or  cord. 

FUNIS  UMBILICALIS.  S eeUmbi.  'ml 
cord. 

Furuala.  The  clavicle  or  collar-bone. 

Furcella  inferior.  The  ensiforra 
cartilage. 

FURFUR.  Bran.  A disease  of  the 
skin,  in  which  the  cuticle  keeps  falling  off 
in  small  scales  like  bran. 

FURFURACEOUS.  ( Furfuruceus , from 
furfur,  bran.)  A term  applied  to  the  sedi- 
ment deposited  in  the  urine  of  persons 
afflicted  with  fever,  of  a reddish  or  whitish 
matter,  which  generally  appears  within  an 
hour  or  two  after  the  urine  is  passed,  and 
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Cjabianum  oleum.  See  Petroleum  rub- 
rum. 

Gabirea.  A fatty  kind  of  myrrh,  men- 
tioned by  Dioscorides. 

Galactia.  (From  yaXu,  milk.)  Galac- 
tirrhoea.  An  excess  or  overflowing  of  the 
milk. 

Galactina.  (From  ya\u,  milk.)  Ali- 
ment prepared  of  milk. 

Galactirriicea.  (From  yu\a,  milk, 
and  p£«,  to  flow.)  See  Galactia. 

Galactoues.  (From  yaXa,  milk.)  In 
Hippocrates  it  signifies  both  milk  warm 
and  a milky  colour. 

Galagtgphora  medicamenta.  (From 
yoKa.,  milk,  and  <psfv,  to  carry.)  Medicines 
which  increase  the  milk. 
GALACTOPHOROUS  DUCTS,  (G«- 


only  fails  in  part  to  the  bottom,  the  urine 
remaining  turbid. 

FURNACE.  Furnus . The  furnaces 
employed  in  chemical  operations  are  of 
three  kinds:  1.  The  evap oratory  furnace , 
which  has  received  its  name  from  its  use  ; 
it  is  employed  to  reduce  substances  into 
vapour  by  means  of  heat,  in  omer  to  sepa- 
rate the  more  fixed  principles  f\om  those 
which  are  more  ponderous,  and  tvere  mix- 
ed, suspended,  compounded,  or  dissolved 
in  the  fluid.  2.  The  reverberatory  furnace , ' 
which  name  it  has  received  from  its  con- 
struction, being  appropriated  to  distillation. 
3.  Th  e forge  furnace,  in  which  the  current 
of  air  is  determined  by  bellows. 

Furor  uterinus.  (From  furo,  to  be 
mad,  and  uterus,  the  womb.)  Acrai.  Bra - 
chuna . JEstromania . Arascon.  Arsatum. 
S ee  Nymphomania. 

FURUNCULUS.  (From furo,  to  rage; 
so  named  from  its  heat  and  inflammation 
before  it  suppurates.)  Dothein  of  Para- 
celsus. C hiadus.  Chioli.  A boil.  An 

inflammation  of  a subcutaneous  gland, 
known  by  an  inflammatory  tumour  that 
does  not  exceed  the  size  of  a pigeon’s 
egg. 

FUSION.  (Fusio;  tram  f undo,  to  pour 
out.)  A chemical  process,  by  which  bodies 
are  made  to  pass  from  the  solid  to  the  fluid 
state,  in  consequence  of  the  application  of 
beat.  The  chief  objects  susceptible  of 
this  operation  are  salts,  sulphur,  and  metals. 
Saits  are  liable  to  two  kinds  of  fusion  : the 
one,  which  is  peculiar  to  saline  matters, 
is  owing  to  water,  and  is  called  aqueous 
fusion ; the  other,  which  arises  from  the 
application  of  fire,  is  known  by  the  name 
of  igneous  f usion. 


l&dophorus  ; from  yctXa,  milk,  and  to 
carry,  because  they  bring  the  milk  to  the 
nipple.)  The  excretory  ducts  of  the  glands 
of  tiie  breasts  of  women,  which  terminate 
in  the  papilla,  or  nipple  are  so  called. 

GALACTOPOETICA.  (From 
milk,  and  ttovsm,  to  make.)  Milk-making,  an 
epithet  applied  to  the  faculty  of  making 
milk. 

Galactoposia.  (From  yeCha.,  milk,  and 
viva,  to  drink.)  The  method  of  curing  dis- 
eases by  a milk  diet. 

GALANGA.  (Perhaps  its  Indian  name) 
Galangal.  The  roots  of  this  plant  are  used 
medicinally ; two  kinds  are  mentioned  in 
the  pliarmacopeeias ; the  greater  galangal 
Kcemfei'i  galanga  of  Linnaeus, and  the  smaller 
galangal,  tire  root  of  the  Maranta  galanga ; 
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eaulino  sbnplicifoliislanceolatis  subsessilibus , 
of  Linnaeus.  The  dried  root  is  brought 
from  China,  in  pieces  from  an  inch  to  two 
in  length,  scarce  half  so  thick,  branched, 
full  of  knots  and  joints,  with  several  circu- 
lar rings,  of  a reddish  brown  colour  on  the 
outside,  and  brownish  within.  It  has  an 
aromatic  smell,  not  very  grateful,  and  an 
unpleasant,  bitterish,  hot,  biting  taste.  It 
was  , formerly  much  used  as  a warm  sto- 
machic bitter,  and  generally  ordered  in 
bitter  infusions.  It  is  now,  however,  seldom 
employed. 

Galanga  major.  See  Galaiiga. 

Galanga  minor.  See  Galanga. 

Galangal.  See  Galanga. 

Galangal , English.  See  Cyperus. 

GALBANUM.  (From  clialbanah , Heb.) 
Albetad.  Chalbane.  Gesor.  The  plant  is  also 
named  Ferula  Africana ; Oreoselinum  Afri- 
cttnum ; Anisum  fruticosum  galbaniferum  ; 
Anisum  Africanum  fruticescens  ; and  Ay- 
borzat.  Galbanum  is  the  gummi-resinous 
juice,  obtained  partly  by  its  spontaneous 
exudation  from  the  joints  of  the  stem 
of  the  Lovagedeaved  bubon,  Bubon  gal- 
banum of  Linnaeus : — foliis  rhombeis  den- 
tatis  striatis  glabris , uJiibeUis  paucis ; but 
more  generally,  and  in  greater  abun- 
dance, by  making  an  incision  in  the  stalk, 
a few  inches  above  the  root,  from  whiclf 
it  immediately  issues,  and  soon  becomes 
sufficiently  concrete  to  be  gathered.  It 
is  imported  into  England  from  Turkey 
and  the  East  Indies,  in  large,  softish, 
ductile,  pale-coloured  masses,  which,  by 
age,  acquire  a brownish  yellow  appear- 
ance : these  are  intermixed  with  distinct 
whitish  tears,  that  are  the  most  pure  part 
of  the  mass.  Galbanum  has  a strong  un- 
pleasant smell,  and  a warm,  bitterish,  acrid 
taste  ; “ like  the  other  gummy  resins,  it 
unites  with  water,  by  trituration  into  a 
milky  liquor,  but  does  not  perfectly  dis- 
solve, as  some  have  reported,  in  water, 
vinegar,  or  wine.  Rectified  spirit  takes 
up  much  more  than  either  of  these  men- 
strua, but  not  the  whole : the  tincture  is  of  a 
bright  golden  colour.  A mixture  of  two 
parts  of  rectified  spirit,  and  one  of  water, 
dissolves  all  but  the  impurities,  which  are 
commonly  in  considerable  quantity.  In 
distillation  with  water,  the  oil  separates 
and  rises  to  the  surface,  in  colour  yellowish, 
in  quantity  one-twentieth  of  the  weight  of 
the  galbanum,  Galbanum,  medicinally  con- 
sidered, may  be  said  to  hold  a middle  rank 
between  assafoetida  and  ammoniacum  ; 
but  its  foetidness  is  very  inconsiderable, 
especially  when  compared  with  the  former  ; 
it  is  therefore  accounted  lessantispasmodic, 
nor  are  its  expectorant  qualities  equal  to 
those  of  the  latter  ; it,  how  ever,  is  esteem- 
ed more  efficacious  than  either  in  hysterical 
disorders.  Externally  it  is  often  applied, 
by  surgeons,  to  expedite  the  suppuration 

inflammatory  and  indolent  tumours,  and, 


by  physicians,  as  a warm  stimulating  plas- 
ter. It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  pilule?.  gal- 
bani  composite e,  the  emplastrum  galbani  com- 
positum  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  and 
in  the  emplastrum  ad  clavos  pedum  of  the 
Edinburgh. 

Galbei.  Galbeum.  A sort  of  orna- 
mental and  medical  bracelets  worn  by  the 
Romans. 

Galbulus.  (From  galbusy  yellow.) 
When  the  skin  of  the  body  is  naturally  yellows 

Galda  gummi.  This  is  a gum-resin, 
mentioned  by  old  writers,  but  totally  for- 
got in  the  present  day,  and  not  to  be  ob- 
tained. Externally,  it  is  of  a brown 
colour,  but  white  w ithin,  of  a hard  lamel- 
lated  structure,  and  smells  and  tastes 
somewhat  like  elemi.  When  burnt  it  gives 
out  an  agreeable  odour.  It  was  formerly 
used  as  a warm,  stimulatin  medicine,  and 
applied  in  plasters  as  a strenglhener. 

Galea.  (From  a cat,  of  the  skin  of 
which  it  was  formerly  made.)  A helmet. 
In  anatomy,  the  amnios  is  so  called,  be- 
cause it  surrounds  the  foetus  like  a helmet. 
In  surgery,  it  is  a bandage  for  the  head. 
A species  of  head  ach  is  so  called,  when  it 
surrounds  the  head  like  a helmet. 

Galeanthropia.  (This  term  seems  to 
be  from  yaXn,  a cat,  and  a man.) 

It  is  a species  of  madness,  in  which  a per- 
son imagines  himself  to  be  a cat,  ami  imi- 
tates its  manners. 

GALEGA.  (Frohi  yaXa,,  milk  ; so 
named  because  it  increases  the  milk  of 
animals  which  eat  it.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Diadelphia.  Order,  Decandria. 

2.  The  phannacopteialname  of  the  Rut  a 
capvaria.  Goats  rue.  From  the  little  smell 
and  taste  of  this  plant,  Galega  officinalis  of 
Linn®  us  : — leguminibus  sir  ictis,  erect  is  ; fo- 
liolis  lanceolatis,  striatis,  nudis,  it  may  be 
supposed  to  possess  little  virtues.  In  Italy 
the  leaves  are  eaten  amongst  salads. 

Galega  officinalis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  goats  rue.  See  Galega. 

Galega.  A species  of  senna.  The 
cassia  tora  of  Linnaeus. 

GALENA.  (From  y«\uyf  to  shine.) 
The  name  of  an  ore  formed  by  the  combi- 
nation of  lead  w ith  sulphur. 

Galenic  medicine.  That  practice  of 
medicine  which  conforms  to  the  rules  of 
Galen,  and  runs  much  upon  multiplying 
herbs  and  roots  in  the  same  composition, 
though  seldom  torturing  them  any  other- 
wise than  by  decoction.  It  is  opposed  to 
chemical  nmdicine,  which,  by  the  force  of 
fire,  and  a great  deal  of  arr,  fetches  out 
the  virtues  of  bodies,  chiefly  mineral,  into 
a small  compass. 

Galenicm,  (From  yx-tow,  galena.) 
A cataplasm  ; in  the  composition  of  which 
was  the  galena.  In  Paulas  fEgineta  it  is 
considered  as  anodyne. 

Galeobdulon.  See  LamiumalLu  n. 
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Galeopsis.  (From  huXov,  good,  and 
9-|i ?,  vision ; so  called  because  it  was 
thought  good  for  the  sight ; or  from  yakn , 
a cat,  and  aspect;  the  flowers  gaping 
like  the  open  mouth  of  that  animal.)  La- 
mium  rubrum.  Urtica  viers  magnafaetidis - 
sima.  St  achy  s feet  ida » Hedge  nettle.  See 
Ldmiurn  album. 

Galertculum  aponeuroticum.  The 
tendinous  expansion  which  lies  over  the 
pericranium. 

GALIUM.  (From  yaXa,  milk ; some 
species  having  the  property  of  coagulating 
milk.)  1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants 
in  theLinnaean  system.  Class,  Tetrandria. 
Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  herb 
cheese  rennet,  or  ladies  bedstraw.  The 
tops  of  this  plant,  Galium  verum ; foliis 
adonis,  linear  ibus,  snlcatis  ; ramis  foriferis, 
brevibus , of  Linnaeus,  were  long  used  as  an 
efficacious  medicine  in  the  cure  of  epilep- 
sy, but,  in  the  practice  of  the  present  day, 
they  are  abandoned.  Indeed,  from  the 
sensible  qualities  of  the  plant,  little  can  be 
expected.  The  leaves  and  flowers  possess 
the  property  of  curdling  milk  ; it  is  on  that 
account  styled  cheese  rennet. 

3.  A name  for  madder. 

Galium  album.  The  greater  ladies 
bedstraw.  This  herb,  Galium  mollugo ; 
foliis  octonis , ovato-linearibus , subserratis , 
patentissimis,  mucronatis ; caule  fiaccido , 
ramis  patmiibus , of  Linnaeus,  with  its 
flowers,  are  used  medicinally.  Five  ounces, 
or  more,  of  the  expressed  juice,  taken 
every  evening  upon  an  empty  stomach,  is 
said  to  cure  epilepsy. 

Galium  aparine.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  goose-grass.  See  Aparine. 

Galium  mullugo.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  greater  ladies  bedstraw.  See 
Galium  album. 

Galium  verum.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  true  ladies  bedstraw.  See  Galium. 

Gall.  See  Bile. 

GALL  SICKNESS.  A popular  name 
for  ti  e remitting  fever  occasioned  by  marsh 
miasmata,  in  the  Netherlands,  and  which 
pioved  so  fatal  to  thousands  of  the  English 
soldiers  after  the  capture  of  Walcheren 
in  the  year  1809.  Dr.  Lind  informs  us, 
that  at  Middleburg,  the  capital  ©f  Wal- 
cheren,  a sickness  generally  reigns  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  August,  or  the 
beginning  of  September,  which  is  al- 
ways most  violent  after  hot  summers.  It 
commences  after  the  rains  which  fall  in  the 
end  of  July ; the  sooner  it  begins  the 
longer  it  continues,  an  it  is  only  checked 
by  the  coldness  of  the  weather.  Towards 
the  end  of  August  ami  the  beginning  of 
September,  it  is  a continual  burning  ever, 
attended  with  a vomiting  of  bile,  which  is 
the  gall  sickness.  This  fever,  after  conti- 
nuing three  or  four  days,  intermits,  and 


assumes  the  form  of  a double  tertian  ; 
leaving  the  patient  in  a fortnight,  or  per- 
haps sooner.  Strangers,  that  have  b«en 
accust  nned  to  breathe  a diy,  pure  air,  do 
not  recover  so  quickly.  Foreigners,  in 
indigent  circumstances,  such  as  the  Scoi3 
and  German  soldiers,  who  were  garrisoned 
in  the  adjacent  places,  were  apt,  after 
those  fevers,  to  have  a swelling  in  the  legs, 
and  a dropsy  ; of  which  many  died. 

These  diseases  are  the  same  with  the 
double  tertians  common  within  the  tropics. 
Such  as  are  seized  with  the  gall  sickness, 
have  at  first  some  flushes  of  heat  over  the 
body,  a loss  of  appetite,  a white,  foul 
tongue,  a yellow  tinge  in  the  eyes,  and  a 
pale  colour  of  the  lips.  Such  as  live  well, 
drink  wine,  and  have  warm  clothes,  and 
a good  lodging,  do  not  suffer  so  much  during 
the  sickly  season  as  the  poor  people  ; how- 
ever, these  diseases  are  not  infectious,  and 
seldom  prove  mortal  to  the  natives. 

Sir  John  Pringle  observes,  that  the  pre- 
vailing epidemic  of  autumn,  in  all  marshy 
countries,  is  a fever  of  an  intermitting 
Mature,  commonly  of  a tertian  form,  but  of 
a bad  kind  ; which,  in  the  dampest  places 
and  worst  seasons,  appears  as  a double  ter- 
tian, a remitting,  or  even  an  ardent  fever. 
But,  however  these  may  vary  in  their  ap- 
pearance, according  to  the  constitution  of 
the  patient,  and  o ther  circumstances,  they 
are  all  of  a similar  nature.  For  though,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  epidemic,  when  the 
heat,  or  rather  the  putrefaction  in  the  air, 
is  the  greatest,  they  assume  a continued 
or  a remitting  form  ; yet,  by  the  end  of 
autumn,  they  usually  terminate  in  regular 
intermittents. 

But  although,  in  the  gall  sickness,  there 
is  both  a redundance  and  a depravation  of 
the  bile,  still  the  disease  cannot,  with  jus- 
tice, be  said  to  originate  wholly  from  that 
cause.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  dis- 
ease may  be  continued,  and  the  symptoms 
aggravated,  by  an  increased  secretion  and 
putrefaction  of  the  bile,  occasioned  by  the 
fever.  In  proportion  to  the  coolness  of 
the  season,  or  the  height  and  dryness  of  the 
ground,  this  disease  is  milder,  remits  and 
intermits  more  freely,  and  removes  further 
from  the  nature  of  a continued  fever.  The 
higher  ranks  of  people  in  general  are  the 
least  liable  to  the  diseases  of  the  marshes  5 
for  such  countries  require  dry  houses, 
apartments  raised  above  the  ground,  mode- 
rate exercise,  without  labour,  in  the  sun, 
or  evening  damps  ; a just  quantity  of  fer- 
mented liquors,  plenty  of  vegetables  and 
fresh  meats.  Without  such  helps,  not  only 
strangers  but  the  natives  themselves  are 
sickly,  especially  after  hot  and  close  sum- 
mers. The  hardiest  constitutions  are  very 
little  excepted  more  than  others;  and 
hence  the  British  in  the  Netherlands  have 
always  been  subject  to  fevers. 
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By  this  disease  the  British  troops  were 
harassed  throughout  the  war,  from  1743 
to  1747.  It  appeared  in  the  month  of 
August,  1743 : the  paroxysms  came  on 
in  the  evening,  with  great  heat,  tlurst,  a 
violent  head-ache,  and  often  a delirium. 
These  symptoms  lasted  most  of  the  night, 
but  abated  in  the  morning,  with  an  imper- 
fect sweat ; sometimes  with  an  haemorrhage 
of  the  nose,  or  loosenessi  The  stomach, 
from  the  beginning,  was  disordered,  with 
a nausea  and  sense  of  oppression ; fre- 
quently with  a bilious  and  offensive  vomit- 
ing. If  evacuations  were  either  neglected 
or  too  sparingly  used,  the  patient  fell  into 
a continued  fever,  and  sometimes  grew 
yellow,  as  in  jaundice.  When  the  season 
was  further  advanced,  this  -fever  was  at- 
tended with  a cough,  rheumatic  pains,  and 
sizy  blood.  The  officers,  being  better  ac- 
commodated than  the  common  men,  and 
the  cavalry,  who  had  cloaks  to  keep  them 
warm,  were  not  so  subject  to  it  ; and 
others  who  belonged  to  the  army,  but  lay 
in  quarters,  were  lea^t  of  all  affected ; and 
the  less  in  proportion  to  their  being  ex-v 
posed  to  heats,  night  damps,  and  the  other 
fatigues  of  the  service.  In  this  manner  did 
the  remitting  fever  infest  the  army  for  the 
remaining  years  of  the  war : and  tiiat  ex- 
actly in  proportion  to  their  distance  from 
the  marshy  places,  of  which  we  have  several 
notable  instances  in  Pringle’s  observations. 

GALLA.  (From  Ga-llus,  a river  in 
Bythenia.)  Nux  galla.  Galla  maxima  or- 
biculata.  The  gall-nut.  The  production  of 
the  qucrcus  cerris  of  Linnaeus.  By  this 
name  is  usually  denoted  any  protuberance, 
tubercle,  or  tumour,  produced  by  the 
puncture  of  insects  on  plants  and  trees  of 
different  kinds.  These  galls  are  of  various 
forms  and  sizes,  and  no  less  different  with 
regard  to  their  internal  structure.  Some 
have  only  one  cavity,  and  others  a number 
of  small  cells,  communicating  with  each 
other.  Some  of  them  are  as  hard  as  the 
wood  of  the  tree  they  grow  on,  whilst 
others  are  soft  and  spongy ; the  first  be- 
ing termed  gall-nuts,  and  the  latter  berry- 
galls,  or  apple-galls. 

The  gall  is  thus  produced  : — the  cynips 
querei  folii,  an  insect  of  the  fly  kind,  de- 
posites  its  eggs  in  the  leaves  and  other  ten- 
der parts  of  the  tree.  Around  each  punc- 
ture an  excrescence  is  presently  formed, 
within  which  tiieegg  is  hatched,  and  the  in- 
sect passes  through  all  the  stages  of  its 
metamorphosis,  until  it  becomes  a perfect 
insect,  when  it  eats  its  way  out  of  its  pri- 
son. The  best  oak-galls  are  heavy,  knotted, 
and  of  a blue  colour,  and  are  obtained  from 
Aleppo.  They  are  nearly  entirely  soluble 
in  water,  with  the  assistance  of  heat.  This 
soluble  active  matter  consists  of  tannin,  in 
combination  with  gallic  acid;  nine-tenths 
•f  the  former  with  one-tenth  of  the  latter. 


Oak-galls  are  supposed  to  be  the  strongest 
astringent  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Both 
water  and  spirit  take  up  nearly  all  their 
virtue,  though  the  spirituous  extract  is  the 
strongest  preparation.  The  powder  is, 
however,'  the  best  form ; and  the  dose  is 
from  a few  grains  to  haif  a drachm. 

They  are  not  much  used  in  medicine, 
though  they  are  said  to  be  beneficial  in  in- 
termittents.^  Dr.  Cullen  has  cured  agues, 
by  giving  half  a drachm  of  the  powder  of 
galls  every  two  or  three  hours  during  the 
intermission  ; and  by  it  alone,  or  joined 
with  camomile  flowers,  has  prevented  the 
return  of  the  paroxysms.  But  the  doctor 
states  the  amount  of  his  results  only  to  be 
this  : that,  “ in  many  cases,  the  galls  cured 
the  interim ttents  ; but  that  it  failed  also  in 
many  cases  in  which  the  Peruvian  bark 
afterwards  proved  successful.”  A fomen- 
tation, made  by  macerating  half  an  ounce 
of  bruised  galls  in  a quart  of  boiling  water 
for  an  hour,  has  been  found  useful  for  the 
piles,  the  prolapsus  ani,  and  the  fluor  albus, 
applied  cold.  An  injection,  simply  astrin- 
gent, is  made  by  diluting  this  fomentation, 
and  used  in  gleets  and  leucorrhoea.  The 
camphorated  ointment  of  galls  has  been 
found  also  serviceable  in  piles,  after  the 
use  of  leeches  ; and  is  made  by  incorporat- 
ing half  a drachm  of  camphor  with  one 
ounce  of  hog’s  lard,  and  adding  two  drachms 
of  galls  in  very  tine  powder.  In  fact, 
galls  may  be  employed  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  oak  bark,  and  are  used  under  the 
same  forms. 

Galla  turcica.  See  Quercus. 

GALL-BLADDER.  Vesicula  fellis. 
An  oblong  membranous  receptacle,  situated 
under  the  liver,  to  which  it  is  attached  in 
the  right  hypochondrium.  It  is  composed 
of  three  membranes : a common,  flbrous, 
and  villous.  Its  use  is  to  retain  the  bile 
which  regurgitates  from  the  hepatic  duct, 
there  to  become  thicker,  more  acrid,  and 
hitter,  and  to  send  it  through  the  cystic 
duct,  which  proceeds  from  its  neck  into 
the  ductus  communis  choledochus,  to  foe 
sent,  on  to  the  duodenum. 

GALL-STONES.  Biliary  concretions. 
Hard  concrete  bodies,  of  which  there  are 
great  varieties,  formed  in  the  gall  bladder 
of  animal  bodies.  Gall-stones  often  lie 
quiet;  so  that,  until  dissection  after  death, 
some  are  never  known  to  exist : but  when 
tiiey  are  prevented  from  passing  through 
the  gall  ducts,  they  obstruct  the  passage  of 
the  bile  into  the  intestines,  and  produce 
also  many  inconvenient  symptoms,  parti- 
cularly the  jaundice. 

The  diagnostics  of  this  disorder  are  ge- 
nerally very  obscure  and  uncertain : for 
other  causes  produce  the  same,  kind  of 
symptoms  as  those  which  occur  in  tins  dis- 
ease. The  usual  symptoms  are  a loss  of 
appetite,  a sense  of  fulness  in  the.  stomach. 
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sickness  and  vomiting,  languor,  inactivity, 
sleepiness  ; and  if  the  obstruction  continues 
for  a time,  there  is  wasting  of  the  flesh ; 
yellowness  of  the  eyes,  skin,  and  urine ; 
whitish  stools  ; a pain  in  the  pit  of  the 
stomach  ; whilst  the  pulse  remains  in  its 
natural  state.  The  pain  excited  by  an  ob- 
struction of  the  gall  ducts,  in  consequence 
of  gall-stones  passing  through  them,  and 
this  not  affecting  the  pulse,  is  considered  as 
the  leading  pathognomonic  symptom.  This 
pain,  in  some,  is  extremely  acute,  in  others 
there  is  only  a slight  uneasiness  felt  about 
the  region  of  the  liver ; but  its  particular 
seat  is  the  gall  duct,  just  where  it  enters  the 
duodenum.  In  some  patients  there  is  no 
yellowness  of  the  skin;  in  others  it  exists 
for  several  months.  There  is  no  disease 
more  painful  than  this,  in  some  instances  ; 
it  is  as  frequent  as  any  other  affection  of 
the  liver;  it  admits  of  much  relief  from 
medicine,  and  is  not  immediately  danger- 
ous to  the  patient.. 

GALLIC  ACIU.  A peculiar  acid  which 
is  extracted  from  the  nut-gall  that  grows 
on  the  oak.  This  acid  is  also  found,  in  a 
greater  or  less  quantity,  in  all  sour  or 
astringent  vegetable  substances. 

Gallictrichis.  Corrupted  from  calli- 
trichis , or  callitricum. 

Gallicus  morbus.  The  French  dis- 
ease. See  Lues  venerea . 

Gallinago.  (Diminutive  of  gallus , a 
cock.)  1.  The  woodcock. 

2.  An  eminence  within  the  prostate  gland 
is  called  caput  gallinaginis,  from  its 
fancied  resemblance  to  a woodcock’s  head. 

Gallium.  See  Galium. 

GALVANISM.  A professor  of  anato- 
my, in  the  university  of  Bologna,  was  one 
clay  making  experiments  on  electricity, 
in  his  elaboratory,near  the  machine  were 
some  frogs  that  had  been  flayed ; the  limbs 
of  which"  became  convulsed  every  time  a 
spark  was  drawn  from  the  apparatus.  Gal- 
vani,  surprised  at  this  phenomenon,  made 
it  a subject  of  investigation,  and  disco- 
vered that  metals,  applied  to  the  nerves 
and  muscles  of  these  animals,  occasion- 
ed powerful  and  sudden  contractions, 
when  disposed  in  a certain  manner 
He  gave  the  name  of  animal  electricity 
to  this  order  of  new  phenomena,  from 
the  analogy  that  he  considered  existing 
between  these  effects  and  those  produced 
by  electricity. 

*Tlie  name  animal  electricity  has  been 
superseded,  notwithstanding  the  great  ana- 
logy that  exists  between  the  effects  of  elec- 
tricitv  and  of  Galvanism,  in  favour  of  the 
latter  term  ; which  is  not  only  applicable 
to  the  generality  of  the  phenomena,  but 
likewise  serves  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  the  discoverer. 

In  order  to  give  rise  to  Galvanic  effects, 
it  is  necessary  to  establish  a communication 


between  two  points  of  one  series  of  nervous 
and  muscular  organs.  In  this  manner  a circle 
is  formed,  one  arch  of  which  consists  of  the 
animal  parts,  rendered  the  subject  of  ex- 
periment, while  the  other  arch  is  composed 
of  excitatory  instruments,  w hich  generally 
consist  of  several  pieces,  some  placed  un- 
der the  animal  parts  called  supporters, 
others,  destined  to  establish  a communica- 
tion between  the  latter,  are  called  con- 
ductors. To  form  a complete  Galvanic 
circle,  take  the  thigh  of  a frog,  deprived 
of  its  skin  ; detach  the  crural  nerve,  as  far 
as  the  knee  ; put  it  on  a piece  of  zinc  ; put 
the  muscles  of  the  leg  on  a piece  of  silver  ; 
then  finish  the  excitatory  arch,  and  com- 
plete the  Galvanic  circle  by  establishing  a 
communication  by  means  of  the  two  sup- 
porters ; by  means  of  iron  or  copper  wire, 
pewter,  or  lead.  The  instant  that  the  com- 
municators touch  the  two  supporters*  a part 
of  the  animal  arch  formed  by  the  two  sup- 
porters will  be  convulsed.  Although  this 
disposition  of  the  animal  parts,  and  of 
Galvanic  instruments,  be  most  favourable 
to  the  development  of  the  phenomena,  yet 
the  composition  of  the  animal  and  excita- 
tory arch  may  be  much  varied.  Thus  con- 
tractions are  obtained,  by  placing  the  two 
supporters  under  the  nerve,  and  leaving 
the  muscle  out  of  the  circle,  which  proves 
that  nerves  essentially  constitute  the  ani- 
mal arch. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  nerves  to  be  entire 
in  order  to  produce  contractions.  They 
take  place  whether  the  organs  be  tied  or 
cut  through,  provided  there  exists  a simple 
contiguity  between  the  divided  ends.  This 
proves  that  we  cannot  strictly  conclude 
from  what  happens  in  muscular  action,  from 
that  which  takes  place  in  Galvanic  pheno- 
mena ; since,  if  a nerve  be  tied  or  divided, 
the  muscles  on  which  the  power  is  distri- 
buted lose  the  power  of  action. 

The  cuticle  is  an  obstacle  to  Galvanic 
effects  ; they  are  always  feebly  manifested 
in  parts  covered  by  it.  When  it  is  moist, 
fine,  and  delicate,  the  effect  is  not  entirely 
interrupted.  Humboldt,  after  having  de 
tached  the  cuticle  from  the  posterior  part 
of  the  neck  and  back,  by  means  of  two 
blisters,  applied  plates  of  metal  to  the 
bare  cutis,  and,  at  the  moment  of  esta- 
blishing a communication,  he  experienced 
sharp  prickings,  accompanied  with  a sero- 
sanguinous  discharge. 

If  a plate  of  zinc  be  placed  under  the 
tongue,  and  a flat  piece  of  silver  on  its 
superior  surface,  on  making  them  touch 
each  other,  an  acerb  taste  will  be  per- 
ceived, accompanied  with  a slight  trembling.. 

The  excitatory  arch  may  be  constructed 
with  three,  two,  or  even  one  metal  only, 
with  alloys,  amalgams,  or  other  metallic  or 
mineral  combinations,  carbonated  sub- 
stances, &c.  It  is  observed  that  metals 
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which  are  in  general  the  most  powerful  ex- 
citors,  induce  contractions  so  much  the 
more  as  they  have  an  extent  6f  surface. 
Metals  are  all  more  or  less  excitants  ; and 
it  is  observed  that  zinc,  gold,  silver,  pew- 
ter, are  of  the  highest  rank  ; then  copper, 
lead,  nickle,  antimony,  &cc. 

Galvanic  susceptibility,  like  muscular  ir- 
ritability, is  exhausted  by  too  long  conti- 
nued exercise,  and  is  recruited  by  repose. 
Immersion  of  nerves  and  muscles  in  alko- 
bol  and  opiate  solutions  diminishes  and 
even  destroys  this  susceptibility,  in  the 
same  manner,  doubtless,  as  the  immode- 
rate use  of  these  substances  in  the  living 
man  blunts,  and  induces  paralysis  in  mus- 
cular action.  Immersion  in  oxygenated 
muriatic  acid  revests  the  fatigued  parts,  in 
being  acted  on  by  the  stimulus.  Animals 
killed  by  the  repeated  discharge  of  an  elec- 
tric battery,  acquire  an  increase  of  Galva- 
nic susceptibility  ; and  this  property  sub- 
sists unchanged  in  animals  destroyed  by 
submersion  in  mercury,  pure  hydrogen  gas, 
azot,  and  ammoniac;  and  finally,  it  is  to- 
tally annihilated  in  animals  suffocated  by 
the  vapour  of  charcoal. 

Galvanic  susceptibility  is  extinct  in  the 
muscles  of  animals  of  warm  blood,  in  pro- 
portion as  vital  heat  is  dissipated  ; some- 
times even  when  life  is  terminated  in  con- 
vulsions, contractility  cannot  be  put  into 
action,  although  warmth  be  not  completely 
gone,  as  though  the  vital  property  were 
consumed  by  the  convulsion,  amidst  which 
the  animals  had  expired.  In  those  of  cold 
blood,  on  the  contrary,  is  more  durable. 
The  thighs  of  frogs,  long  afterbeingsepa- 
rated  from  every  tiling,  and  even  to  the  in- 
stant of  incipient  putrefaction,  are  influ- 
enced by  Galvanic  stimuli,  doubtless,  be- 
cause irritability,  in  these  animals,  is  less  in- 
timately connected  with  respiration,  and 
life  more  divided  among  the  different  or- 
gans, which  have  less  occasion  to  act  on 
each  other  for  the  execution  of  its  pheno- 
mena. The  Galvanic  chain  does  not  pro- 
duce sensible  actions  (that  is  contractions) 
until  the  moment  it  is  completed,  by  esta- 
blishing a communication  with  the  parts 
constituting  it.  During  the  time  it  is  com^ 
plete,  that  is,  throughout  the  whole  space 
of  time  that  the  communication  remains 
established,  every  thing  remains  tranquil ; 
nevertheless,  Galvanic  influence  is  not  sus- 
pended : in  fact,  excitability  is  evidently 
increased,  or  diminished,  in  muscles  that 
have  been  long  continued  in  the  Galvanic 
chain,  according  to  the  difference  of  the 
reciprocal  situation  of  the  connecting 
metals. 

If  silver  has  been  applied  to  nerves,  and 
zinc  to  muscles,  the  irritability  of  the  latter 
increases  in  proportion  to  the  time  they 
have  remained  in  the  chain.  By  this  me- 
thod, the  thighs  of  frogs  have  been  revivi- 
fied in  some  degree,  and  afterwards  be 


came  sensible  to  stimuli , that  before  had 
ceased  to  act  on  them.  By  distributing 
the  metals  in  an  inverse  manner,  applying 
zinc  to  nerves  and  silver  to  muscles,  an 
effect  absolutely  contrary  is  observed ; 
and  the  muscles  that  possessed  the  most 
lively  irritability  when  placed  in  the  chain, 
seem  to  be  rendered  entirely  paralytic  if 
they  remain  long  in  this  situation. 

This  difference  evidently  depends  on  the 
direction  of  the  Galvanic  fluid,  determined 
towards  the  muscles  or  nerves,  according 
to  the  manner  in  which  these  metals  are 
disposed,  and  this  is  of  some  importance 
to  be  known  for  the  application  of  Galvanic 
means  to  the  cure  of  diseases. 

Galvanic  Pile. 

M.  Volta’s  apparatus  is  as  follows: — • 

Raise  a pile,  by  placing  a plate  of  zinc, 
a flat  piece  of  wet  card,  and  a plate  of 
silver,  successively  ; then  a second  piece  of 
zinc,  &c.  until  the  elevation  is  several  feet 
high  ; for  the  effects  are  greater  in  propor- 
tion to  its  height;  then  touch  both  extre- 
mities of  the  pile,  at  the  same  instant,  with 
one  piece  of  iron  wire ; at  the  moment  of 
contact,  a spark  is  excited  from  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  pile,  and  luminous  points 
are  often  perceived  at  different  heights, 
where  the  zinc  and  silver  come  into  mutual 
contact.  The  zinc  end  of  this  pile  appears 
to  be  negatively  electrified ; that  formed 
by  the  stiver,  on  the  contrary,  indicates 
marks  of  positive  electricity. 

If  we  touch  both  extremities  of  the 
pile,  after  having  dipped  our  hands  into 
water,  or,  what  is  better,  a saline  solution, 
a commotion,  followed  by  a disagreeable 
pricking  in  the  fingers  and  elbow,  is  felt. 

If  we  place  in  a tube  filled  with  water, 
and  hermetically  closed  by  two  corks,  the 
extremities  of  two  wires  of  the  same  metal 
which  are  in  contact  at  the  other  extremi- 
ty, one  with  the  summit:,  the  other  with  the 
base  of  the  pile  ; these  ends,  even  when  se- 
parated only  by  the  space  of  a few  lines,  ex- 
perience evident  changes  at  the  instant  the 
extremities  of  the  pile  are  touched;  the 
wire  in  contact  with  that  part  of  the  pile 
composed  of  zinc  becomes  covered  with 
bullae  of  hydrogen  gas  ; that  which  touches 
the  extremity  formed  by  silver,  becomes 
oxydated.  Fourcroy  attributes  this  phe- 
nomenon to  the  decomposition  of  water, 
by  the  Galvanic  fluid,  which  abandons  the 
oxygen  to  the  iron  that  touches  the  positive 
extremity  of  the  pile ; then  conducts  the 
other  gas  in  visibly  to  the  end  of  the  o ther 
wire,  there  to  be  disengaged. 

From  the  numerous  experiments  of  Mr. 
Davy,  many  new  and  important  facts  have 
been  established,  and  Galvanism  lias  been 
found  one  of  the  most  powerful  agents  m 
chemistry  ; by  its  influence,  platina  wiie 
has  been  melted;  gold,  silver,  copper,  and 
most  of  the  metals,  have  easily  been  burnt! 
t le  fixed  alkalis,  and  many  of  the  earth* 
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have  been  made  to  appear  as  consisting  of 
a metallic  base,  and  oxygen ; compound 
substances,  -which  were  before  extremely 
difficult  to  decompose,  are  now,  by  the 
aid  of  Galvanism,  easily  resolved  into  their 
constituents. 

Gamandra.  See  Gambogia. 

Gambiense  gummi.  See  Kino. 

Gamboge.  See  Gambogia. 

GAMBOGIA.  (From  the  province  of 
Cambaytf,  in  the  East  Indies  ; called  also 
Camboaja  and  Cambogia ; hence  it  has  ob- 
tained its  name  of  Cambadium.  Cambogium. 
Gambogia,  Gambogmm .)  Gamboge.  From 
its  supposed  virtues,  it  is  called  gummi  ad 
podagram;  gummi  gutta ; and,  by  corrup- 
tion, gotta,  gutta  gamba,  gamon,  germandra 
catagemu,  gambqidea , &c. ; and,  from  its' 
gold  colour,  chrysopus ; and  from  its  pur- 
gative quality,  succus  laxativvs , succus 
Indicus  p organs ; and  scammonium  orientale. 

A concrete  vegetable  juice,  the  produce 
of  two  trees,  both  called,  by  the  Indians, 
Caracapulli , and  by  Linnaeus,  Gambogia 
gutta.  It  is  partly  of  a gummy  and  partly 
of  a resinous  nature.  It  is  brought  to  us 
chiefly  from  Gambaja,  in  the  East  Indies, 
either  in  form  of  orbicular  masses,  or  of 
cylindrical  rolls  of  various  sizes  ; and  is  of  a 
dense,  compact,  and  firm  texture,  and  of 
a beautiful  yellow  colour. 

In  medicine,  it  is  chiefly  used  as  a dras- 
tic purge  ; it  operates  powerfully  both  up- 
wards and  downwards.  Some  condemn  it 
as  acting  with  too  great  violence,  -while 
others  are  of  a contrary  opinion.  The  dose 
is  from  two  to  four  grains,  as  a cathartic  ; 
from  four  to  eight  grains  it  proves  emetic 
and  purgative.  The  roughness  of  its  ope- 
ration is  said  to  be  diminished,  by  giving  it 
in  a liquid  form,  sufficiently  diluted. 
Rubbed  with  almonds,  from  its  want  of 
taste,  it  is  a convenient  laxative  for  children. 

It  has  been  given  in  dropsy,  with  cream 
of  tartar,  to  correct  its  operation.  It  has 
also  been  recommended  by  some,  to  the 
extent  of  fifteen  grains,  joined  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  vegetable  alkali,  to  de- 
stroy the  tape-worm.  This  dose  is  ordered 
in  the  morning,  and  if  the  worm  is  not  ex- 
pelled in  two  or  three  hours,  it  is  repeated 
even  to  the  third  time,  with  safety  and  effi- 
cacy. It  is  asserted  that  it  has  been  given 
to  this  extent  even  in  delicate  habits.  This 
is  said  to  be  the  remedy  alluded  toby  Van 
Swieten,  which  was  employed  by  Dr. 
Heretiehwand,  and  with  him  proved  so 
successful  in  the  removal  of  the  tenia  lata. 
It  is  an  ingredient,  and  probably  the  active 
one,  in  most  of  the  nostrums  for  expelling 
teniae. 

Dr.  Cullen  says,  that,  on  account  of  the 
quick  passage  of  gamboge  through  the  in- 
testines, he  was  induced  to  give  it  in  small 
and  frequently  repeated  doses,  as  three  or 
four  grains,  rubbed  with  a little  3ugar,  every 
three  honrs;  and  thus  found  it  operate 


without  griping,  or  sickness,  and,  in  three 
or  four  exhibitions,  evacuate  a great  quan- 
tity of  water,  both  by  stool  and  urine. 
Gambogium.  See  Gambogia. 
Gamboidea.  See  Gambogia. 

Gamma.  (From  the  letter  r gamma , 
which  it  resembles.)  A surgical  instru- 
ment for  cauterising  a hernia. 

Gampuele.  (From  ya^oq,  crooked.) 
The  cheek.  The  jaw. 

Gangamon.  (From  yctyfapw,  a fishing- 
net,  which  it  was  said  to  resemble.)  A 
name  of  the  omentum.  Some  call  the  con- 
texture of  nerves  about  the  navel  by  this 
name. 

GANGLION,  (yuyyhiov,  a knot.)  A 
knot. 

1.  In  anatomy  it  is  applied  to  a natural 
knot-like  enlargement,  in  the  course  of  a 
nerve. 

2.  In  surgery  it  is  an  encysted  tumour, 
formed  in  the  sheath  of  a tendon,  and  con- 
taining a fluid  like  the  white  of  an  egg.  It 
most  frequently  occurs  on  the  back  of  the 
hand  or  foot. 

GANGRENE.  (From  to  feed 

upon.)  Gangrena.  An  incipient  morti- 
fication, so  named  from  its  eating  away  the 
flesh.  Authors  have  generally  distinguished 
mortification  into  two  stages ; the  first,  or 
incipient  one,  they  name  gangrene,  which 
is  attended  with  a sudden  diminution  of 
pain  in  the  place  affected  ; a livid  disco- 
louration of  the  part,  which,  from  being 
yellowish,  becomes  of  a greenish  hue  ; a 
detachment  of  the  cuticle,  under  which  a 
turbid  fluid  is  effused  ; lastly,  the  swelling, 
tension,  and  hardness,  of  the  previous  in- 
flammation subside,  and,  on  touching  the 
part,  a crepitus  is  perceptible,  owing  to  the 
generation  of  air  in  the  gangrenous  parts. 

Such  is  the  state  to  which  the  term  gan- 
grene is  applied.  When  the  part  has  be- 
come quite  cold,  black,  fibrous,  incapa- 
ble  of  moving,  and  destitute  of  ail  feeling, 
circulation,  arid  life ; this  is  the  second 
stage  of  mortification,  teimed  sphacelus. 
Gangrene,  however,  is  frequently  used 
synonymously  with  the  word  mortification. 
See  Mortification . 

Garaba.  An  Arabic  name  for  the  dis- 
order called  JEgilops. 

Garcinia  mangostana.  (Named  in 
honour  of  Dr.  Garcin,  who  accurately  de- 
scribed it.)  The  systematic  name  of  the 
mangosteen  tree.  See  Mangosteen. 

Gar  gale.  (yctgyaXv.)  Gargalos.  Gar - 
galismos.  Irritation,  or  stimulation. 

Gargareon.  (Hebrew.^)  The  uvula, 
or  glandulous  body,  which  hangs  down  into 
the  throat. 

GARGARISM.  Gargarismus.  A wash 
for  the  mouth  and  throat. 

GARGARISMA.  (From  ya^ife  to 
gargle.)  A gargle. 

GARGARISMUM.  A gargle  or  wash 
for  the  throat. 
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Gargatiium.  A bed  on  which  lunatics, 
Sic.  were  formerly  confined. 

Gargle.  See  Gargarisma . 

Garliek  See  Allium. 

Garou  oarlc.  See  Thijmala’a. 

Garon.  (ya^ov.)  A.  kind  of  pickle  pre- 
pared of  fish ; at  first  it  was  made  from 
a fish  which  the  Greeks  call  Gai'os ; but  the 
best  was  made  from  mackarels.  Among  the 
moderns,  garum  signifies  the  liquor  in  which 
fish  is  pickled. 

Garrotillo.  (From  garottar,  to  bind 
closely.  Span.)  A name  of  the  cynanche 
maligna,  from  its  sense  of  strangulation, 
as  if  the  throat  were  bound  with  a cord. 

Garophvllus.  See  Caryopkyllus. 

GAS.  (From  gascht,  a German  word 
which  means  an  eruption  of  wind.)  See 
Gaz. 

GASTRIC  ARTERY.  Arteria  gastri- 
ca.  The  right,  or  greater  gastric  artery, 
is  a branch  of  the  hepatic ; the  left,  or  les- 
ser, a branch  of  the  splenic. 

GASTRIC  JUICE.  Succus  gastricus. 
A fluid  separated  by  the  capillary  exhaling 
arteries  of  the  stomach,  which  open  upon 
its  internal  surface.  The  oesophagus  also 
affords  a small  quantity,  especially  in  the 
inferior  part.  Modern  philosophers  have 
paid  great  attention  to  this  fluid,  and  from 
♦heir  several  experiments  it  is  known  to 
possess  the  following  properties.  It  is 
the  principal  agent  of  digestion,  and 
changes  the  aliments  into  a kind  of  uniform 
soft  paste  : it  acts  on  the  stomach  after  the 
death  of  the  animal.  Its  effects  shew  that 
it  is  a solvent,  but  of  that  peculiar  nature 
that  it  dissolves  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances uniformly,  and  without  exhibiting 
a stronger  affinity  for  the  one  than  for  the 
other.  Although  it  is  the  most  powerful 
agent  of  digestion  in  the  stomach,  its  dis- 
solvent power  has  need  of  assistance  from 
the  action  of  several  secondary  causes,  as 
heat,  which  seems  to  augment  and  concen- 
trate itself  in  the  epigastric  region.  So 
long  as  the  exertion  of  the  stomach  con- 
tinues, there  is  a sort  of  intestine  fermen- 
tation, which  should  not,  in  its  full  sense, 
be  compared  to  the  motion  by  which  fer- 
mentative and  putrescent  substances  are 
decomposed ; there  is  also  a moderate  and 
peristaltic  motion  of  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  stomach,  which  press  the  aliment  on 
all  sides,  and  perform  a slight  trituration, 
while  the  gastric  moisture  softens  and  ma- 
cerates the  food  before  it  is  dissolved.  By 
many  it  has  been  considered  merely  as  a 
ferment,  but  this  cannot  be  the  case.  See 
Digestion. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  antiseptics 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  ; and,  from 
the  experiments  of  Spallanzani , Scopoli, 
Carminuti , and  others,  its  nature  appears  to 
be  essentially  different  in  the  several  classes 
of  animals,  as  they  have  proved  by  analy- 
sis. The  gastric  juice  of  the  human  sub- 


ject, when  healthy,  is  inodorous,  of  a saltish 
taste,  and  limpid,  like  water,  unless  it  be 
a little  tinged  with  the  yellow  colour  of 
some  bile,  that  has  regurgitated  into  the 
stomach.  In  quantity  it  is  very  consider- 
able, as  must  be  evident  from  the  extent  of 
the  surface  of  the  stomach,  and  its  conti- 
nual secretion  ; but  it  is  mod  copious  when 
solicited  by  the  stimulus  of  food.  Besides 
the  properties  of  this  fluid  before  men- 
tioned, it  has  others  which  havfe  induced 
physicians  and  surgeons  to  exhibit  it  me^ 
diciually.  It  cures  dyspepsia  and  inter- 
mittent fever.  Applied. externally,  in  form 
of  fomentation  or  poxdtice,  it  cures  putrid 
and  scrofulous  ulcers  in  a wonderful  man- 
ner; and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  its  uti- 
lity is  not  more  generally  known. 

GASTRITIS.  (From  yarn?,  the  sto- 
mach.) Inflammation  of  the  stomach. 
A genus  of  disease  in  the  class  pyr exice, 
and  order  phlegmasice  of  Cullen.  It  is  known 
by  pyrexia,  anxiety,  heat,  and  pain  in  the 
epigastrium,  increased  when  any  thing  is 
taken  into  the  stomach,  vomiting,  hiccup, 
pulse  small  and  hard,  and  prostration  of 
strength.  There  are  two  species:  l.  Gas- 
tritis phlegmonoidea , with  an  inflammatory 
tumour.  2.  Gastritis  erysipelatosa,  when 
the  inflammation  is  of  a creeping  or  erysi- 
pelatous nature. 

Gastritis  is  produced  by  acrid  substances 
of  various  kinds,  such  as  arsenic,  corrosive 
sublimate,  <lc.  taken  into  the  stomach,  as 
likewise  by  food  of  an  improper  nature  ; by 
taking  large  draughts  of  any  cold  liquor 
when  tliv  body  is  much  heated  by  exercise, 
or  dancing  ; and  repelled  exanthemata  and 
goat.  Besides  these,  it  may  arise  from  an 
inflammation  of  some  of  the  neighbouring 
parts  being  communicated  to  the  sto- 
mach. 


The  erysipelatous  gastritis  arises  chiefly 
towards  the  close  of  other  diseases,  mark- 
ing the  certain  approach  to  dissolution,  and 
being  unaccompanied  with  any  marks  of 
general  inflammation,  or  by  any  burning 
pain  in  tiie  stomach. 

The  symptoms  of  phlegmonous  gastritis, 
as  observed'  above,  are  a violent  burning 
pain  in  the  stomach,  with  great  soreness, 
distention,  and  flatulency ; a severe  vo- 
miting, especially  after  any  thing  is  swal- 
lowed, whether  it  be  liquid  or  solid  ; most 
distressing  thirst ; restlessness,  anxiety,  and 
a continual  tossing  of  the  body,  with  great 
debility,  constant  watching,  and  a frequent, 
hard  and  contracted  pulse.  In  some  cases, 
a severe  purging  attends. 

If  the  disease  increases  in  violence, 
symptoms  of  irritation  then  ensue ; there 
is  a great  loss  or  strength,  with  faintings ; 
a short  and  interrupted  respiration ; cold, 
clammy  sweats,  hiccups,  coidness  of  the 
extremities,  ar>  intermittent  pulse,  and  the 
patient  is  soon  cut  off’. 

The  event  of  gastriti^is  seldom  favour- 
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able,  as  the  person  is  usually  either  sudden- 
ly desti  overt  by  the  violence  of  the  inflam- 
mation, or  else  it  terminates  in  suppuration, 
ulceration,  or  gangrene. 

If  the  symptoms  are  very  mild,  and  pro- 
per remedies  have  been  employed  at  an 
early  period  of  the  disease,  it  may,  how- 
ever, terminate  in  resolution,  and  that  in 
the  course  of  the  first,  or,  at  farthest,  the 
second  week. 

Its  termination  in  suppuration  may  be 
known  by  the  symptoms,  although  mode- 
rate, exceeding  the  continuance  of  this 
period,  and  a remission  of  pain  occurring, 
whilst  a sense  of  weight  and  anxiety  still 
remain ; and,  on  the  formation  of  an  ab- 
scess, cold  sliiverings  ensue,  with  marked 
exacerbations  in  the  evening,  which  are 
followed  by  night  sweats,  and  other  symp- 
toms of  hectic  fever;  and  these  at  length 
prove  fatal,  unless  the  pus  is  thrown  up  by 
vomiting,  and  the  ulcer  heals. 

Its  tendency  to  gangrene  may  be  dread- 
ed, from  the  violence  of  its  symptoms  not 
yielding  to  proper  remedies  early  in  the 
disease  ; and  when  begun,  it  may  be  known 
by  the  sudden  cessation  of  the  pain  ; by 
the  pulse  continuing  its  frequency,  but  be- 
coming weaker,  and  by  delirium,  with 
other  marks  of  increasing  debility  ensuing. 

Fatal  cases  of  this  disease  shew,  on  dis- 
section, a considerable  redness  of  the  inner 
coat  of  the  stomach,  having  a layer  of  coa- 
gulable  lymph  lining  its  surface.  They 
likewise  shew  a partial  thickening  of  the 
substance  of  the  organ,  at  the  inflamed 
part,  the  inflammation  seldom  extending 
over  the  whole  of  it.  ‘Where  ulceration 
has  taken  place,  the  ulcers  sometimes  are 
found  to  penetrate  through  all  its  coats, 
and  sometimes  only  through  one  or  two  of 
them. 

GASTROCELE.  (From  yacvp,  the  sto- 
mach, and  Wkv,  a tumour.)  A hernia  of 
the  stomach,  occasioned  by  a protrusion  of 
that  viscus  through  the  abdominal  parietes. 

GASTROCNEMIUS.  (From  ya^g, 
the  stomach,  and  xn/un,  the  leg.)  The 
muscles  of  the  foot,  which  form  the  calf  or 
belly  of  the  leg. 

GASTROCNEMIUS  EXTERNUS. 
Gemellus.  This  muscle,  which  is  situated 
immediately  under  the  integuments  at  the 
back  part  of  the  leg,  is  sometimes  called 
gemellus:  this  latter  name  is  adopted  by 
Albinus.  Winslow  describes  it  as  two 
muscles,  which  he  calls  gustrocnemii ; and 
Douglas  considers  this  and  the  following  as 
a quadriceps,  or  muscle  with  four  heads,  to 
which  he  gives  the  name  of  extensor  tarsi 
suralis „ It  is  called  bifemoro  calcanien  by 
Dumas.  The  gastrocnemius  externus  arises 
by  two  distinct  heads.  The  first,  which  is 
the  thickest  and  longest  of  the  two,  springs 
by  a strong  ' thick  tendon  from  the  upper 
and  back  part  pi  the  inner  condyle  of  the  os 
feraoris,  adhering  strongly  to  the  capsular 


ligament  of  the  joint,  between  which  and 
the  tendon  is  a considerable  bursa  mucosa. 
The  second  head  arises  by  a thinner  and 
shorter  tendon  from  the  back  part  of  the 
outer  condyle  of  the  os  femoris.  A little 
below  the  joint,  their  fleshy  bellies  unite  in 
a middle  tendon,  and  below  the  middle  of 
the  tibia  they  cease  to  be  fleshy,  and  termi- 
nate in  a broad  tendon,  which,  a little 
above  the  lower  extremity  of  the  tibia, 
unites  with  that  of  the  gastrocnemius  in- 
terims, to  form  one  great  round  tendon, 
sometimes  called  chorda  magna,  but  more 
commonly,  ie.ndo  A chillis. 

GASTROCNEMIUS  INTERNUS. 
Tibio  peronei  calcanien  of  Dumas.  This, 
which  is  situated  immediately  under  the. 
last  described  muscle,  is  sometimes  named 
soleus , on  account  of  its  shape,  which  re- 
sembles that  of  the  sole-fish.  It  arises  by- 
two  heads.  The  first  springs  by  tendinous 
and  fleshy  fibres  from  the  posterior  part  of 
the  head  of  the  fibuia,  and  for  some  way 
below  it.  The  second  arises  from  an  ob- 
lique ridge  at  the  upper  and  posterior  part 
of  the  tibia,  which  affords  origin  to  the  in- 
ferior edge  of  the  popliteus,  continuing  to 
receive  fleshy  fibres  from  the  inner  edge  of 
the  tibia  for  some  way  down.  This  muscle, 
which  is  narrow  at  its  origin,  spreads  wider 
as  it  descends,  as  far  as  its  middle  ; after 
which  it  becomes  narrower  again,  and  be- 
gins to  grow  tendinous,  but  its  fleshy  fibres 
do  not  entirely  disappear  till  it  has  almost 
readied  the  extremity  of  the  tibia,  a little 
above  which  it  unites  with  the  last  de- 
scribed muscle,  to  form  the  tendo  Achillis. 
This  thick  round  chord  is  inserted  into  the 
lower  and  posterior  part  of  the  os  calcis, 
after  sliding  over  a cartilaginous  surface  on 
that  bone,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
tendinous  sheath  that  is  furnished  with  a 
large  bursa  mucosa. 

Both  the  gastrocnemii  have  the  same 
use,  viz.  that  of  extending  the  foot,  by 
drawing  it  backwards  and  downwards. 

Gastrocolicus.  (From  the  sto- 

mach, and  xoKov,  the  colon.}  A term  ap- 
plied to  a vein  which  proceeds  from  the 
stomach  to  the  colon. 

GASTKODYNIA.  _ (From  ycur»?,  the 
stomach,  and  ohm,  pain.)  Pain  in  the 
stomach. 

GASTRO  EPIPLOIC  ARTERY.  Ar- 
teria  gastrico-cpiploica.  The  branch  of  the 
greater  gastric  artery  that  runs  to  the  epi- 
ploon. 

G ASTRO RAPHY.  (Gastroraphe  ; from 
yatrng,  the  stomach,  and  a suture.) 

Thesewing  of  wounds  of  the  abdomen. 

G ASTROTO  M I A.  (From  the 

belly,  and  ts^vw,  to  cut.)  The  operation 
of  cutting  open  the  belly  and  uterus,  as  in 
the  Caesarian  operation. 

Gaule.  See  Myrtus  Brabantica. 

GAZ.  (From  Guscht , German,  an 
eruption  of  wind.)  Gas.  Elastic  fluich 
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Aeriform  fluid.  Elastic  vapour.  By  the 
word  gaz,  we  distinguish  a permanently 
elastic  aeriform  fluid,  or  substance  which 
has  the  appearance  of  air ; that  is  to  say, 
it  is  transparent*  elastic,  ponderable, 
invisible,  (oxigenated  muriatic  acid  gas, 
and  nitrous  acid  gas,  are  the  only  excep- 
tions to  this  rule,)  and  not  condensible  in- 
to a liquid  or  solid  state  by  any  degree  of 
cold  hitherto  known. 

Some  of  the  gases  exist  in  nature,  with- 
out the  aid  of  art,  and  may  therefore  be 
collected  ; others  on  the  contrary,  are  only 
producible  by  artificial  means. 

All  gases  are  combinations  of  certain 
substances,  reduced  to  the  gazeous  form  by 
the  addition  of  caloric  and  light.  It  is, 
therefore,  necessary  to  distinguish  in  every 
gas,  the  matter  of  heat  which  acted  the 
part  of  a solvent,  and  the  substance  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  gas. 

Gases  are  not  contained  in  those  sub- 
stances from  which  we  obtain  them  in 
the  state  of  gas,  but  owe  their  formation 
to  the  expansive  property  of  caloric. 

The  bases  of  some  gases  are  known  to 
us,  and  may  be  exhibited  in  an  unconfirmed 
state  ; others  again  are  not  producible  by 
art. 

Formation  of  Gases. 

The  different  forms  under  which  bodies 
appear,  depend  upon  a certain  quantity  of 
caloric,  chemically  combined  with  them. 
The  very  formation  of  gases  corroborates 
this  truth.  Their  production  totally  depends 
upon  the  combination  of  the  particular 
substances  with  caloric  ; and  those  we  call 
permanently  elastic,  are  only  so  because  we 
cannot  so  far  reduce  their  temperature,  as 
to  dispose  them  to  part  with  it ; otherwise 
they  would  undoubtedly  become  fluid  or 
solid. 

Water,  for  instance,  is  a solid  substance 
in  all  degrees  below  32°  of  Fahrenheit's 
scale  ; above  this  temperature  it  combines 
with  caloric,  and  becomes  a fluid.  It  re- 
tains its  flnidilv  under  the  ordinary  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere,  fill  its  temperature 
is . augmented  to  212°.  It  then  combines 
with  a larger  portion  of  caloric,  and  is  con- 
verted, apparently , into  gas,  or  at  least  in- 
to elastic  vapour  ; in  which  state  it  would 
continue,  if  the  temperature  of  our  atmos- 
phere was  above  212°.  Gases  are  therefore 
solid  substances,  between  the  particles  of 
which  a repulsion  is  established  by  the  quan- 
tity of  caloric. 

But  as  in  the  gazeous  water,  or  steam, 
the  caloric  is  retained  with  but  little  force, 
on  account  of  its  quitting  the  water  when 
the  vapour  is  merely  exposed  to  a lower 
temperature,  we  do  not  admit  steam 
amongst  the  class  of  gases,  or  permanent 
aeriform  elastic  fluids.  In  gases,  caloric  is 
united  by  a very  forcible  affinity,  and  no 
diminution  of  temperature,,  or  pressure^ 


that  has  ever  yet  been  effected,  can  sepa- 
rate it  from  them.  Thus  the  air  of  our  at- 
mosphere, in  the  most  intense  cold,  still  re- 
mains in  the  aeriform  state;  and  hence  is 
derived  the  essential  characters  of  gases, 
namely ; that  they  shall  remain  aeriform , iin- 
der  ail  variations  of  pressure  and  tempera- 
tures. 

In  the  modern  nomenclature,  the  name 
of  every  substance /existing  in  the  aeriform 
state,  is  derived  from  its  solid  base;  and 
the  term  gas  is  used  to  denote  its  existence 
in  this  state. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  formation  of 
gases,  or  to  shew  in  vvliat  manner  caloric  is 
combined  with  them,  the  following  experi- 
ment may  serve.  Put  into  a retort,  capable 
of  holding  half  a pint  of  water,  two  ounces 
of  muriate  of  soda,  (common  salt)  ; pour 
on  it  half  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
apply  the  heat  of  a lamp;  a great  quantity 
of  gas  is  produced,  which  might  be  col- 
lected and  retained  over  mercury.  But 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  this  experiment, 
let  it  pass  through  a glass  receiver,  having 
two  openings,  into  one  of  which  the  neck 
of  the  retort  passes,  whilst,  from  the  other, 
a bent  tube  proceeds,  which  ends  in  a ves- 
sel of-water.  Before  closing  the  apparatus, 
let  a thermometer  be  included  hi  the  re- 
ceiver, to  shew  the  temperature  of  the 
gas.  It  will  be  found  that  the  mercury  in 
the  thermometer  will  rise  only  a few  de- 
grees ; whereas  the  water  in  the  vessel 
which  receives  the  bent  tube,  will  soon  be- 
come boiling  hot. 

Explanation. — Common  salt  consists  of 
muriatic  acid,  united  to  soda;  on  presenting 
sulphuric  acid  to  this  union,  a decompo- 
sition takes  place.  The  sulphuric  acid 
unites  by  virtue  of  its  greater  affinity  to  the 
soda,  and  forms  sulphate  of  soda,  or  Glau- 
ber’s salt ; the  muriatic  acid  becomes 
therefore  disengaged,  and  takes  the  gazeous 
form  in  which  it  is  capable  of  existing  in 
our  temperature.  To  trace  the  caloric 
during  this  experiment,  as  was  our  object, 
we  must  remark  that  it  first  flows  from  the 
lamp  to  the  disengaged  muriatic  acid,  and 
converts  it  ifito  gas  ; but  the  heat  thus  ex- 
pended is  chemically  united,  and  there- 
fore not  appreciable  by  the  thermometer. 
The  calorie,  however,  is  again  evolved, 
when  the  muriatic  acid  gas  is  condensed 
by  the  water,  with  which  it  forms  liquid 
muriatic  acid. 

In  this  experiment  we  therefore  trace 
caloric  in  a chemical  combination  produc- 
ing gas ; and  from  this  union  we  again 
trace  it  in  fire,  or  sensible  heat. 

Such,  in  general,  is  the  cause  of  the 
formation  and  fixation  of  gases.  It.  may- 
be further  observed,  that  each  of  these 
fluids  loses  or  suffers  the  disengagement  of 
different  quantities  of  heat,  as  it  becomes 
more  or  less  solid  ia  its  new  combination,, 
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or  us  that  combination  is  eapable  of  retain- 
ing more  or  less  specific  heat. 

The  discovery  of  aeriform  gazeous  fluids 
ha$  occasioned  the  necessity  of  some  pecu- 
liar instruments,  by  means  of  which  those 
substances  may  be  conveniently  collected 
and  submitted  to  examination.  The  prin- 
ciple ones  for  that  purpose  are  styled  the 
pneumatic  apparatus. 

The  Pneumatic  Reservoir,  or  Cistern . 

Is  made  either  of  wood  or  strong  sheet- 
iron,  tinned,  japanned,  or  painted.  A 
trough  of  about  two  feet  long,  sixteen  inches 
wide,  and  fifteen  high,  has  been  found  to 
be  sufficient  for  most  experiments  Two 
or  three  inches  below  its  brim,  a horizontal 
shelf  is  fastened,  in  dimension  about  half 
or  one-third  part  of  the  width  of  the  trough. 
In  this  shelf  are  several  holes:  these  holes 
must  be  made  in  the  centre  of  a small  ex- 
cavation, shaped  like  a funnel,  which  is 
formed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  shelf. 

This  trough  is  filled  with  water  sufficient 
to  cover  the  shelf  to  the  height  of  an 
inch. 

The  use  of  this  shelf  is  to  support  re- 
ceivers, jars,  or  bell-glasses,  which,  being 
previously  filled  with  water,  are  placed 
inverted iy,  their  open  end  turned  down 
upon  the  above  mentioned  holes,  through 
which  the  gases,  conveyed  there  and  di- 
rected by  means  of  the  funnel-shaped 
excavations,  rise  in  the  form  of  air  bub- 
bles into  the  receiver. 

When  the  gazeous  fluids  are  capable  of 
being  absorbed  by  water,  as  is  the  case 
with'  some  of  them,  the  trough  must  be 
filled  with  mercury.  The  price  and  gravity 
of  this  fluid  make  it  an  object  of  conveni- 
ence and  economy  that  the  trough  should 
be  smaller  than  when  water  is  used. 

A mercurial  trough  is  best  cut  in  marble, 
free-stone . or  a solid  block  of  wood.  A 
trough  about  twelve  inches  long,  three 
inches  wide,  and  four  deep,  is  sufficient  for 
all  private  experiments. 

Method  of  collecting  Gases , and  transferring 
them  from  one  vessel  to  another. 

If  we  are  desirous  of  transmitting  air 
from  one  vessel  to  another,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  vessel  destined  to  receive  it  be 
foil  of  water,  or  some  fluid  heavier  than 
air.  For  that  purpose  take  a wide  mouthed 
bell-glass,  or  receiver  ; plunge  it  under  the 
water  in  the  trough,  in  order  to  fill  it ; then 
raise  it  with  the  mouth  downwards,  and 
place  it  on  the  shelf  of  the  trough,  so  as  to 
cover  one  or  more  of  the  holes  in  it. 

It  will  now  be  full  of  water,  and  continue 
so  as  long  as  the  mouth  remains  below  the 
surface  of  the  fluid  in  the  cistern,  for  in  this 
case,  the  water  is  sustained  in  the  vessel 
by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  mercury  is  sustained 
in  the  barometer.  It  may  without  difficulty 
he  imagined,  that  if  common  air  (or  any 


other  fluid  resembling  common  air  in  light- 
ness and  elasticity)  be  suffered  to  enter  the 
inverted  vessel  filled  with  water,  it  wilt 
rise  to  the  upper  part,  on  account  of  its 
levity,  and  the  surface  of  the  water  will 
subside.  To  exemplify  this,  take  a glass, 
or  any  other  vessel,  in  that  state  which  is 
usually  called  em  ty , and  plunge  it  into  the 
water  with  its  mouth  downwards  ; scarce 
any  of  it  will  enter  the  glass,  because  its 
entrance  is  ppcsed  by  the  elasticity  of  the 
included  air;  but  if  the  vessel  be  turned  with 
its  mouth  upwards,  it  immediately  fills,  and 
the  air  rises  in  bubbles  to  the  surface.  Sup- 
pose this  operation  be  performed  under  one 
of  the  jars,  or  receivers,  which  are  filled 
with  water,  and  placed  upon  the  perforated 
shelf,  the  air  will  ascend  in  bubbles  as  be- 
fore, but,  instead  of  escaping,  it  will  be 
caught  in  the  upper  part  of  the  jar,  and 
expel  part  of  the  water  it  contains. 

In  this  manner  we  see  that  air  may  be 
emptied  out  of  one  vessel  mto  another  by  a 
kind  of  inverted  pouring,  by  which  means 
it  is  made  to  ascend  from  the  lower  to  the 
upper  vessel.  When  the  receiving  vessel 
has  a narrow  neck,  the  air- may  be  poured 
in  a similar  manner  through  an  inverted 
funnel,  inserted  in  its  mouth. 

If  the  air  is  to  be  transferred  from  a ves- 
sel that  is  stopped  like  a bottle,  the  bottle 
must  be  unstopped,  with  its  orifice  down- 
wards in  the  water ; and  then  inclined  in 
such  a manner  that  its  neck  may  come  un- 
der the  perforated  excavation  of  the  shelf. 
The  gas  will  escape  from  the  bottle,  and, 
passing  into  the  vessel  destined  to  receive 
it,  will  ascend  in  it  in  the  form  of  bubbles. 

In  whatever  manner  this  operation  is 
performed,  the  necessity  of  the  excavation 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  shelf  may  be  rea- 
dily conceived.  It  is,  as  mentioned  before, 
destined  to  collect  the  gas  which  escapes 
from  the  vessel,  and  direct  it  in  its  passage 
towards  the  vessel  adapted  to  receive  it. 
Without  this  excavation,  the  gas,  instead 
of  proceeding  to  the  place  of  its  destina- 
tion, would  be  dispersed  and  lost. 

The  vessels,  or  receivers,  for  collecting 
the  disengaged  gases,  should  be  glass  cy- 
linders, jars,  or  bell  glasses  of  various 
sizes ; some  of  them  should  be  open  at 
both  ends,  others  should  be  fitted  with 
necks  at  the  top,  ground  perfectly  level, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  stopped  by 
ground  flat  pieces  of  metal,  glass,  slate, 
&c.  others  should  be  furnished  with  ground 
stoppers.  Some  should  be  graduated  into 
cubic  inches,  and  sub-divided  into  decimal 
or  other  equi-distaot  parts.  Besides  these, 
common  glass  bottles,  tumblers,  &c.  may 
be  used. 

Classification  of  Gases. 

All  the  elastic  aeriform  fluids  with  which 
we  are  hitherto  acquainted,  are  generally 
divided,  by  systematic  writers,  into  twe 
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classes;  namely,  those  that  are  respirable 
and  capable  of  maintaining  combustion,  and 
those  that  are  not  respirable,  and  incapable 
of  maintaining  combustion.  This  division, 
indeed,  has  its  advantage ; but  the  term 
respirable,  in  its  physico-logical  applica- 
tion, has  been  very  differently  employed 
by  different  writers.  Sometimes  by  the 
respirability  of  a gas  has  been  meant  its 
power  of  supporting-  life,  when  repeatedly 
applied  to  the  blood  in  the  lungs.  At 
other  times  all  gases  have  been  considered 
respirable  which  were  capable  of  intro- 
duction into  the  lungs  by  voluntary  efforts, 
without  any  relation  to  their  vitality.  In 
the  last  case,  the  word  respirable  seems  to 
us  most  properly  employed,  and  in  this 
sense  it  is  here  used. 

Non-respirable  gases  are  those  which, 
when  applied  to  the  external  organs  of  re- 
spiration, stimulate  the  muscles  of  the  epi- 
glottis in  such  a manner  as  to  keep  it  per- 
fectly close  on  the  glottis  ; thus  prevent- 
ing the  smallest  particle  of  gas  from  enter- 
ing into  the  bronchia,  in  spite  of  voluntary 
exertions. 

Of  respirable  gases,  or  those  which  are 
capable  of  being  taken  into  the  lungs  by 
voluntary  efforts,  according  to  their  con- 
ditions, only  one  lias  the  power  of  uniform- 
ly supporting  life,  namely,  atmospheric  air; 
other  gases,  when  respired,  sooner  or  later 
impair  the  health  of  the  human  constitution, 
or  perhaps  occasion  death ; but  in  different 
inodes. 

Some  gases  effect  no  positive  change  in 
the  blood  ; animals  immersed  in  it  die  of  a 
disease  produced  by  the  privation  of  at- 
mospheric air, analogous  to  that  occasioned 
by  their  submersion  in  water. 

Others  again  produce  some  positive 
change  in  the  blood,  as  appears  from  the 
experiments  of  Dr.  Beddoes  and  Profes- 
sor Davy.  They  seem  to  render  it  incapa- 
ble of  supplying  the  nervous  and  muscular 
fibres  with  principles  essential  to  sensibility 
and  irritability.  These  gases,  therefore, 
destroy  aliimal  life  on  a different  prin- 
ciple. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  above 
classification  does  riot  hold  good  in  all  re- 
spects, but  is  capable  of  misleading  the 
student. 

Gaz,  azotic.  See  Nitrogen. 

Gaz,  carbonic  acid.  This  may  be  ob- 
tained by  pouring  any  acid  upon  calcareous 
earth,  which  thereby  becomes  decomposed ; 
the  effused  acid  combines  with  the  lime, 
and  forms  a new  neutral  salt,  and  the  car- 
bonic acid  is  disengaged  and  escapes  in  the 
form  of  a colourless  gaz,  viz.  carbonic  acid 
gaz.  See  Carbonic  acid. 

Gaz-hepatic.  See  Sulphurated  hydrogen 
gaz. 

Gaz  hydrogen.  Inflammable  air.  See 
Hydrogen . 


Gaz,  light  carbonated  hydrogen.  See  Car- 
bonated hydrogen  gas,  light. 

Gaz,  heavy  carbonated  hydrogen . See 

Carbonated  hydrogen  gaz , heavy. 

Gazcous  oxid  of  carbon.  See  Carbon , 
gazeous  oxid  of. 

Geisoma.  (From  ysurov,  the  eaves  of 
the  house.)  Geison.  The  prominent  parts 
of  the  eye  brows,  which  hang  over  the 
eyes  like  the  eaves  of  a house. 

Geison.  See  Geisoma. 

Gelasinos.  (From  y=Xet(w,  to  laugh.) 

An  epithet  for  the  four  middle  foreteeth, 
because  they  are  shewn  in  laughter. 

Gelasmus.  (From  yeXaw,  to  laugh.) 
The  Sardonic  laugh. 

GELATINE/  Geliy,  or  jelly.  An  ani- 
mal substance  soluble  in  water,  but  not  in 
alcohol ; capable  of  assuming  a well-known 
elastic  or  tremulous  consistence,  by  cooling, 
when  the  water  is  not  too  abundant,  and 
liquifiable  again,  by  increasing  its  tempe- 
rature. This  last  property  remarkably 
distinguishes  it  from  albumen,  which  be- 
comes consistent  by  heat.  It  is  precipi- 
tated in  an  insoluble  form  by  tannin,  and 
it  is  this  action  of  tannin  on  gelatine  that 
is  the  foundation  of  the  art  of  tanning  lea- 
ther. 

Jellies  are  very  common  in  our  kitchens ; 
they  may  be  extracted  from  all  the  parts  of 
animals,  by  boiling  them  in  water.  Hot 
water  dissolves  a large  quantity  of  this 
substance.  Acids  likewise  dissolve  them, 
as  do  likewise  more  particularly  the  alkalis. 
Jelly  which  has  been  extracted  without 
long  decoction,  possesses  most  of  the  cha- 
racters of  vegetable  mucilage  ; but  it  is 
seldom  obtained  without  a mixture  of  albu- 
men. 

Jellies,  in  a pure  state,  have  scarcely 
any  smell  or  remarkable  taste.  By  dis- 
tillation, they  afford  an  insipid  and  inodo- 
rous phlegm,  which  easily  putrefies.  A 
stronger  heat  causes  them  to  swell  up,  be- 
come black,  and  emit  a foetid  odour,  ac- 
companied with  white  acrid  fumes.  An 
impure  volatile  alkali,  together  with  em- 
pyrenmatic  oil,  then  passes  over,  leaving  a 
spongy  coal,  not  easily  burned,  and  con- 
taining common  salt  and  phosphat  of 
lime. 

The  jelly  of  various  animal  substances  is 
prepared  for  the  use  of  sea-faring  persons 
under  the  name  of  portable  soup.  The 
whole  art  of  performing  this  operation 
consists  in  boiling  the  meat,  and  taking  the 
scum  off,  as  usual,  until  the  soup  possesses 
the  requisite  flavour.  It  is  then  suffered  to 
cool,  in  order  that  the  fat  may  be  sepa- 
rated. In  the  next  place,  it  is  mixed  with 
five  or  six  whites  of  eggs,  and  slightly 
boiled.  This  operation  serves  to  clarify 
the  liquid,  by  the  removal  of  opake  par- 
ticles, which  unite  with  the  white  of  egg 
at  tha  time  it  becomes  solid  by  the  heat’, 
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and  are  consequently  removed  along  with 
it.  Ihe  liquor  is  then  to  be  strained 
through  flannel,  and  evaporated  on  the 
water-bath,  to  the  consistence  of  a very 
thick  paste  ; after  which  it  is  spread,  rather 
thin,  upon  a smooth  stone,  then  cut  into 
cakes,  and,  lastly,  dried  in  a stove,  until  it 
becomes  brittle.  These  cakes  may  be 
kept  four  or  five  years,  if  defended  from 
moisture.  When  intended  to  be  used, 
no  tiling  more  is  required  to  be  done  than 
to  dissolve  a sufficient  quantity  in  boiling 
■water,  which  by  that  means  becomes  con- 
verted into  soup. 

Gelatio.  (From  gelo , to  freeze.) 
Freezing;  or  that  rigidity  of  the  body 
which  happens  in  a catalepsy,  as  if  the 
person  w ere  frozen. 

Gemellus.  (From  gemimus , double, 
having  a fellow.)  See  Gastrocnemius  and 
Gemini. 

GEMINI.  Gemelli  of  Winslow.  Part 
of  the  marsupialis  of  Gowper.  Ischia  spini 
trochanterien  of  Dumas.  This  muscle  has 
been  a subject  of  dispute  among  anatomists 
since  the  days  of  Vesalius.  Some  describe 
it  as  two  distinct  muscles,  and  hence  the 
name  it  has  gotten  of  gemini.  Others  con- 
tend that  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  a 
single  muscle.  The  truth  is,  that  it  consists 
of  two  portions,  which  are  united  together 
by  a tendinous  and  fleshy  membrane,  and 
afford  a passage  between  them  to  the  ten- 
don of  the  obturator  interims,  which  they 
inclose  as  it  were  in  a purse.  These  two 
portions  are  placed  under  the  glntaeus  maxi- 
mus,  between  the  ischium  and  the  great 
trochanter. 

The  superior  portion,  which  is  the  short- 
est and  thickest  of  the  two,  arises  fleshy 
from  the  external  surface  of  the  spine  of  the 
ischium  ; and  the  inferior,  from  the  tube- 
rosity of  that  bone,  and  likewise  from  the 
posterior  sacro-isehiatie  ligament.  They 
are  inserted,  tendinous  and  fleshy,  into  the 
cavity  at  the  root  of  the  great  trochanter. 
Between  the  two  portions  of  this  muscle, 
and  the  terhiination  of  the  obturator  inter- 
ims, there  is  a small  bursa  mucosa , con- 
nected to  both-,  and  to  that  part  of  the 
capsular  of  the  joint  which  lies  under  the 
gemini. 

This  muscle  assists  in  rolling  the  os  femo- 
ris  outwards,  and  prevents  the  tendon  of 
the  obturator  internus  from  slipping  out  ©f 
its  place  while  that  muscle  is  in  action. 

Gemursa.  (From  gemo,  to  groan ; so 
called  from  the  pain  it  was  said  to  occasion 
in  walking.)  The  name  of  an  excrescence 
between  the  toes. 

G.-neias.  (From  j/evus,  the  cheek.) 
The  downy  hairs  which  first  cover  the 
cheek  ; also  the  name  of  a bandage  men- 
tioned by  Galen,  which  covers  the  cheek, 
and  comes  umb-i  the  clan, 
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potheses have  been  instituted  byphysiolo^ 
gists  to  explain  the  mystery  of  generation, 
but  the  whole  of  our  knowledge  concerning 
it  appears  to  be  built  upon  the  phenomena 
it  afiords ; and  may  be  seen  in  the  works 
of  Haller,  Buffon,  Cruickshanks,  and 
Haighton.  It  is  a sexual  action,  performed 
in  different  ways  in  most  animals  ; many  of 
them  have  different  sexes  and  require  con- 
junction: such  are  the  human  species, 
quadrupeds,  and  others.  The  females  of 
quadrupeds  have  a matrix,  separated  into 
two  cavities,  uterus  bicomis,  and  a consi- 
derable number  of  teats ; they  have  no 
menstrual  flux  ; most  of  them  bear  several 
young  at  a time,  and  the  period  of  their 
gestation  is  generally  short.  The  genera- 
tion of  birds  is  very  different.  The  males- 
have  a strong  genital  organ,  which  is  often 
double.  The  vulva  in  females  is  placed 
behind  the  amis ; the  ovaries  have  no  ma- 
trices, and  there  is  a duct  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  the  egg  from  the  ovarium  into 
the  intestines  : tins  passage  is  called  the 
oviduct.  The  eggs  of  pullets  have  exhi- 
bited unexpected  facts  to  physiologists, 
who  examined  the  phenomena  of  incubation. 
The  most  important  discoveries  arc  those 
of  the  immortal  Haller,  who  found  the 
chicken  perfectly  formed,  in  eggs  which 
were  not  fecundated.  There  is  no  deter- 
minate conjunction  between  fishes ; the 
female  deposits  her  eggs  on  the  sands,  over 
which  the  male  passes,  and  emits  its  seminal 
fluid,  doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  fecun- 
dating them ; these  eggs  are  hatched  after 
a certain  time.  The  males  of  several  ovi  - 
parous quadrupeds  have  a double  or 
forked  organ.  Insects  exhibit  all  the  va 
rieties  which  are  observed  in  other  animals  : 
there  are  some,  indeed  the  greater  num- 
ber, which  have  the  sexes  in  two  separate 
individuals  ; among  others,  the  reproduc- 
tion is  made  either  with  or  without  con- 
junction, as  in  the  vine-fretter ; one  of  these 
insects,  confined  alone  beneath  a glass,  pro- 
duces a great  number  of  others.  The  organ 
of  the  male,  in  insects,  is  usually  armed 
with  two  hooks,  to  seize  the  female:  the 
place  of  these  organs  is  greatly  varied  ; with 
some  it  is  at  the  upper  part  of  tiie  belly, 
near  the  chest,  as  in  the  female  dragon- 
fly ; iu  others  it  is  at  the  extremity  of  the 
antenna , as  in  the  male  spider.  Most  worms 
are  hermaphrodite ; each  individual  has 
both  sexes.  Polypi,  with  respect  to  gene- 
ration, are  singular  animals:  they  are  re- 
produced by  buds,  or  offsets : a bud  is 
separated  from  each  vigorous  polypus, 
which  is  fixed  to  some  neighbouring  body, 
and  grows : polypi  are  likewise  found  on 
■their  surface,  m the  same  manner  as 
branches  issue  from  plants.  These  are  the 
principle  modes  of  generation  in  animals. 
In  the  human  species,  which  engages  our 
attention  more  particularly,  the  phenomena 
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sre  as  follow : the  mode  of  congress  of  the 
man  with  the  woman  requires  no  descrip- 
tion ; but  generation  does  not  consist  in 
that  alone  ; there  are  certain  states  or  con- 
ditions requisite  for  conception  to  take 
place.  The  ovum  must  have  arrived  at  a 
state  of  maturity.  There  must  be  such  a 
determination  of  blood  to  the  uterus,  that, 
together  with  the  venereal  stimulus,  shall 
induce  an  action  iu  tire  Fallopian  tubes,  by 
which  the  fimbriae  grasp  the  ovum  that  is 
to  be  impregnated.  During  this  state  of 
the  parts,  the  semen  virile  must  be  pro- 
pelled into  the  uterus,  in  order  that  its 
subtle  and  vivifying  portion  shall  pass  along 
the  tube  to  the  ovum.  Fecundation  having 
thus  taken  place,  a motion  is  induced  in  the 
vivified  ovum,  which  ruptures  the  tender 
vesicle  that  contains  it ; the  fimbriae  of  the 
Fallopian  tube  then  grasp  and  convey  it 
into  the  tube,  which,  by  its  peristaltic  mo- 
tion, conducts  it  into  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus,  there  to  be  evolved  and  brought  to 
maturity,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  nine 
months,  to  be  sent  into  the  world. 

GENERATION,  FEMALE  ORG  ANS 
OF.  The  parts  subservient  to  generation 
in  a woman,  are  divided  into  external  and 
•internal. 

The  external  parts  are  the  mons  veneris , 
the  labia,  the  perinceum , the  clitoris , and 
the  nymphce.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
meatus  urinariuSj  or  orifice  of  the  urethra. 
The  hymen  may  be  esteemed  the  barrier 
between  the  external  and  internal  parts. 
The  internal  parts  of  generation  are  the 
vagina  and  uterus , and  its  appendages. 

GENERATION,  MALE  ORGANS 
OF.  The  parts  which  constitute  the  or- 
gans of  generation  in  men  are  the  penis , 
testicles , and  vesiculce  seminales. 

GENIO.  (From  yevHioy,  the  chin.)  Names 
compounded  of  this  word  belong  to  mus- 
cles which  are  attached  to  the  chin. 

GENIO  HYQ  GLOSSUS.  ( Musculus 
genio-hyo-glossus ; from  yevetov,  the  chin, 
and  yXocrra,  the  tongue,  so  called  from  its 
origin  in  the  chin,  and  insertion  in  the 
tongue.)  Genio  glossus  of  some  authors. 
This  muscle  forms  the  fourth  layer  between 
the  lower  jaw  and  os  hyoides.  It  arises 
from  a rough  protuberance  in  the  inside  of 
the  middle  of  the  lower  jaw ; its  fibres  run 
like  a fan,  forwards,  upwards,  and  back- 
wards, and  are  inserted  into  the  top,  mid- 
dle, and  root  of  the  tongue,  and  base  of  the 
os  hyoides,  near  its  corner.  Its  use  is  to 
draw  the  tip  of  the  tongue  backwards  into 
the  month,  the  middle  downwards,  and  to 
render  its  back  concave.  It  also  draws  its 
root  and  the  os  hyoides  forwards,  and 
thrusts  the  tongue  out  of  the  mouth. 

GENIO-HYOIDEUS.  ( Musculus  ge- 
mo-hyoideus;  from  yevsiov,  the  chin,  and 
wstin;,  the  os  hyoides  ; so  called  from  its 
origin  iu  the  chin,  and  its  insertion  in  the 


os  hyoides.)  This  muscle  constitutes  the 
third  layer  between  the  lower  jaw  and  o© 
hyoides.  It  is  a long,  thin,  and  fleshy 
muscle,  arising  tendinous  from  a rough  pro- 
tuberance at  the  inside  of  the  chin,  and 
growing  somewhat  broader  and  thicker  as 
it  descends  backward  to  be  inserted  by 
very  short  tendinous  fibres  into  both  the 
edges  of  the  base  of  the  os  hyoides.  It 
draws  the  os  hyoides  forwards  to  the 
chin. 

Genio  p h a r yng-tEus.  The  constrictor' 
pharyngis  superior. 

Genipi  album.  The  plant  which  bears 
this  name  in  the  pharmacopoeias,  is  the 
Artemisia  rupestris  of  Linnaeus  ".—foliis  pin- 
natis,  caulibus  adscendentibus ; jloribus  gio- 
bosis,  cernuis ; receptaculo  pappose.  It  has 
a grateful  smell,  and  is  used  in  some  coun- 
tries in  the  cure  of  intermitterits  and  ob- 
structed catamenia. 

Genipi  verum.  The  plant  directed 
for  medicinal  purposes  under  this  title,  is 
the  Achillea  ; foliis  pinnatis , pimiis  simpli- 
cibus,  glabris,punctatis , of  Haller.  It  has  a 
very  grateful  smell,  and  a very  bitter 
taste,  and  is  exhibited  in  Switzerland  in 
epilepsy,  diarrhoea,  and  debility  of  the 
stomach. 

GENISTA.  (From  genu , a knee  ; s& 
called  from  the  inflection  and  angularity  of 
i s twigs.)  1.  The  name  of  a genus 
plants  in  the  Lin  naan  system.  Class.,  Dia,~ 
delphia.  Order,  Decandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the 
common  broom.  The  tops  and  leaves  of 
this  indigenous  plant,  Spartium  scoparhim 
of  Linnaeus  foliis  ternatis  solitariisque, 
ramis  inermibus  angu latis,  are  the  parts  that 
are  employed  medicinally;  they  have  a 
bitter  taste,  and  are  recommended  for  their 
purgative  and  diuretic  qualities,  in  hydro- 
pic cases. 

_ Genista  can  ar  iensis.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  tree  the  wood  of  which  is 
called  rhodium.  See  Rhodium  lignum, 

Genitale.  (From  gigno,  to  beget.) 
The  privy  member. 

* Genitaxium.  (From  genitale,  the  raem- 
bruni  virile.)  A disease  of  the  genital  parts. 

Genitura.  (From  gigno,)  The  male 
seed.  Also  the  membrum  virile. 

Genon.  (From  yon,  the  knee.)  A 
moveable  articulation  like  that  of  the  knee. 

Gensing . See  Ginseng, 

GENTIAN  A.  (From  Gentius , king  of 
Illyria,  who  first  used  it  ) 

1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnasan  system.  Class,  Pentandria,  Or- 
der, Digynia . Gentian. 

Z.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  what  is= 
also  called  Gentiana  rubra.  Gentian.  Fel 
wort.  The  gentian  that  is  met  with  in  the 
shops  is  the  root  of  the  Gentiana  lutea  of 
Linnaeus  : — corollis  subquinquefidis  rotatis 
v.ectioillatis , calycibus  spathaceu ; and  is 
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imported  from  Switzerland  and  Germany. 
It  is  the  only  medicinal  part  of  the  plant, 
has  little  or  no  smeH,  but  to  the  taste  ma- 
nifests great  bitterness,  on  which  account 
it  is  in  general  use  as  a tonic,  stomachic, 
anthelmintic,  antiseptic,  emmenagogue, 
and  febrifuge.  The  officinal  preparations 
of  this  root  are  the  infusum  gentiana:  com- 
position, and  tinctura  gentiana:  composita, 
of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  and  the 
infusum  amarum , vinum  amarum , tinctura 
amara,  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  ; 
and  the  extractum  gentiana  is  ordered  by 
both. 

Gentiana  alba.  The  root  of  this 
plant,  Laserpitium  lutifolium  ; foliis  corda- 
tis , inciso-serratis,  of  Linnaeus,  possesses 
stomachic,  corroborant,  and  deobstruent 
virtues.  It  is  seldom  used.  . 

Gentiana  centaurium.  Lesser  cen- 
taury was  lately  so  called  in  the  Linnaean 
system,  but  now  ehironia  centaurium.  See 
Centaurium. 

Gentiana  lutea.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  officinal  gentian.  See  Gen- 
tiana. 

Gentiana  rubra.  See  Gentiana . 

GENU.  The  knee. 

Genugra.  (From  yow , the  knee,  and 
a seizure.)  A name  in  Paracelsus 
for  the  gout  in  the  knee. 

GEOFFRjEA.  (Named  in  honour  of 
Dr.  Geoffrey.)  1.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Dia- 
delphia.  Order,  Decandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  bark 
of  the  Geojfroyu  inermis  foliolis  lanceolatis 
of  Swatz.  The  plant  is  a native  of  Ja- 
maica, where  it  is  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  cabbage-bark  tree,  or  worm-bark 
tree.  It  has  a mucilaginous  and  sweetish 
taste,  and  a disagreeable  smell.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Wright  of  Jamaica,  it  is  power- 
fully medicinal  as  an  anthelmintic. 

Geoffroya  Jamaicensis.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  bastard  cabbage- 
tree.  See  Cortex  Geojfroyce  Jamaicensis. 

Geoffroya  surinamensis.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  tree  the  bark  of  which 
is  esteemed  as  an  anthelmintic. 

Geranis.  (From  yz^voq,  a crane;  so 
called  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  an 
extended  crane.)  A bandage  for  a frac- 
tured clavicle. 

GERANIUM,  (From  y^ans,  a crane  ; 
so  called  because  its  pistil  is  long  like  the 
bill  of  a crane.)  Class,  Monadelphia.  Or- 
der, Decandria.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Geranium, 
or  cranes-bill. 

Geranium  batrachioides.  Crow- 
foot cranes-bill.  This  is  the  Geranium  pra- 
tense  of  Linnaeus ; it  possesses  adstringent 
virtues,  but  in  a slight  degree. 

Geranium  columbinum.  Doves  foot. 
Geranium  rotundifolium  of  Linnaeus.  This 


plant  possesses  slightly  adstringent  vir- 
tues. 

Geranium  moschatum.  The  adstrin- 
gent property  of  tins  plant  has  induced 
practitioners  to  exhibit  it  in  cases  of  debili- 
ty and  profluvias. 

Geranium  pratense.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  crowfoot  cranes-bill.  See 
Geranium  batrachioides. 

Geranium  robertianum.  Stinking 
cranes  bill.  Herb  robert.  This  common 
plant  has  been  much  esteemed  as  an  exter- 
nal application  in  erysipelatous  inflamma- 
tions, cancer,  mastodynia,  and  old  ulcers, 
but  is  now  deservedly  fallen  into  disuse. 

Geranium  rotundifolium.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  doves-foot.  See  Ge- 
ranium columbinum. 

Geranium  sanguinarium.  Bloody 
cranes-bill.  Geranium  sanguineum  of  Lin- 
naeus. The  adstringent  virtues  ascribed  to 
this  plant  do  not  appear  to  be  considerable. 

Geranium  sanguineum.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  Gei'anium  sanguinarium. 

Germander.  See  Chamcedris. 

Germander , water.  See  Seordium . 

Gerocomia.  (From  ys^m,  an  aged  per- 
son, and  it ofxiai,  to  be  concerned  about.) 
That  part  of  medicine  which  regards  the 
regimen  and  treatment  of  old  age. 

Gerontopogon.  (From  yig cuv,  an  old 
man,  and  vayiwv,  a beard ; so  called  be- 
cause its  downy  seed,  while  enclosed  in  the 
calyx,  resembles  the  beard  of  an  aged  man.) 
The  herb  old  man’s  beard.  Purple  flowered 
tragopogon. 

Gerontoxon.  (From  y^w,  an  old  per- 
son, and  to^ov,  a dart.)  A small  ulcer,  like 
the  head  of  a dart,  appearing  sometimes 
in  the  cornea  of  old  persons.  The  socket 
of  a tooth. 

Geropogon.  See  Gerontopogon. 

Geryon.  Quicksilver. 

GEUM.  1.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Ico- 
sandria.  Order,  Polygynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  Ge- 
um  rivale  of  Linnaeus,  the  root  of  which 
is  the  part  directed  for  medicinal  uses.  It 
is  inodorous,  and  imparts  an  austere  taste. 
In  America  it  is  in  high  estimation  in  the 
cure  of  intennittents,  and  is  said  to  be 
more  efficacious  than  the  Peruvian  bark. 
Diarrhoeas  and  haemorrhages  are  also 
stopped  by  its  exhibition. 

Geum  urbanum.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  herb  bennet,  or  avens.  See  Caryo- 
phyllata. 

Giddiness.  See  Vertigo. 

Gilead , balsam.  See  Balsamum  Gilead- 
dense. 

Gill-go  by-ground.  See  Hederacca. 

Gilliflower.  See  Caryophyllus  ruber. 

GIN.  Geneva.  Hollands.  The  names 
of  a spirit  distilled  from  malt  or  rye,  which 
afterwards  undergoes  the  same  process, 
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a second  time,  with  juniper-berries.  This 
is  the  original  and  most  wholesome  state 
of  the  spirit ; but  it  is  now  prepared  with- 
out juniper-berries ; and  is  distilled  from 
turpentine,  which  gives  it  something  of  a 
similar  flavour.  The  consumption  of  this 
article,  especially  in  the  metropolis,  is  im- 
mense, and  the  consequences  are,  as  Dr. 
Willan  observes,  pernicious  to  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants. 

Ginger.  See  Z:nziber . 

Gingiber.  See  Zingiber. 
Gingibrachium.  (From  gingivce , the 
gums,  and  brachium t,  the  arm.)  A name 
for  the  scurvy,  because  the  gums,  arms, 
and  legs  are  affected  with  it. 

Gingjdium.  A species  of  Daucns. 
Gingihil.  See  Zingiber. 

Gingipedium.  (From  gingiva , the 
gums,  and  pes,  the  foot.)  A name  for  tSie 
scurvy,  because  the  arms  and  legs  are  af- 
fected. 

GINGFV7E.  (From  gigno , to  beget, 
because  the  teeth  are,  as  it  were,  born  in 
them.)  The  gums.  See  Gums. 

GINGLYMUS.  (yi yy'kvy.o,  a hinge.) 
The  hinge-like  joint.  A species  of  diarthro- 
sis or  moveable  connection  of  bones,  which 
^admits  of  flexion  and  extension,  as  the 
knee-joint,  &c. 

GINSENG.  ( Ginseng , Indian.)  The 
name  of  the  root  of  the  Panux  quinquefolium 
of  Linnmus  :—foliis  ternis  quinatis.  It  is 
imported  into  this  country  scarcely  the 
thickness  of  the  little  finger,  about  three 
or  four  inches  long,  frequently  forked, 
transversely  wrinkled,  of  a horny  texture, 
and  both  internally  and  externally  of  a yel- 
lowish white  colour.  To  the  taste  it  dis- 
covers a mucilaginous  sweetness,  ap- 
proaching to  that  of  liquorice,  accompa- 
nied with  some  degree  of  bitterness,  and  a 
slight  aromatic  warmth.  The  Chinese  as- 
cribe extraordinary  virtues  to  the  root  of 
ginseng,  and  have  no  confidence  in  any 
medicine  unless  in  combination  with  it.  In 
Europe,  however,  it  is  very  seldom  em- 
ployed. 

Ginseng  root.  See  Ginseng. 

Gir.  Quick  lime. 

Girmir.  Tartar. 

GIZZARD.  The  gizzards,  or  stomach 
©f  poultry,  with  white  flesh,  have  long 
been  considered,  in  France,  as  medi- 
cinal. They  have  been  recommended  in 
obstructions  of  the  urinary  passages,  com- 
plaints of  the  bladder,  and  nephritic  pains; 
but  particularly  as  a febrifuge.  Bouillon 
Lagrange  considers  its  principal  substance 
as  oxigenated  gelatine,  with  a small  quan- 
tity of  extractive  matter. 

Glabella.  (From  glaber , smooth ; 
because  it  is  without  hair.)  The  space 
betwixt  the  eye-brows. 

GLADIOLUS.  (Dim.  of  gladius , a 
sword;  so  named  .from  the  sword-like 


shape  of  its  leaf.)  The  name  of  a genus  of 
plants  in^the  Lirjnaean  system.  Class,  Tri- 
andria.  Order,  Monogynia. 

Gladiolus  luteus.  See  Iris palustris. 
Glama.  ( yXap.a, .)  The  sordes  of  the  eye. 
GLAND.  (Glandula;  diminitive  of 
glans,  a gland.)  A gland  is  an  organic  part 
of  the  body,  composed  of  blood-vessels, 
nerves,  and  absorbents,  and  destined  for 
the  secretion  or  alteration  of  some  peculiar 
fluid.  The  glands  of  the  human  body  are 
divided,  by  anatomists,  into  different  classes, 
either  according  to  their  structure,  or  the 
fluid  they  contain.  According  to  their  fa- 
bric, they  are  distinguished  into  four  classes. 

3.  Simple  glands. 

2.  Compounds  of  simple  glands. 

3.  Conglobate  glands. 

4.  Conglomerate  glands. 

According  to  their  fluid  contents,  they 
are  more  properly  divided  into,  1.  Mucous 
glands.  2.  Sebaceous  glands.  3.  Limpha- 
tie  glands.  4.  Salival  glands.  5.  Lach- 
rymal glands. 

Simple  glands  are  small  hollow  follicles, 
covered  with  a peculiar  membrane,  and 
having  a proper  excretory  duct,  through 
which  they  evacuate  the  liquor  contained 
in  their  cavity.  Such  are  the  mucous  glands 
of  the  nose,  tongue,  fauces,  trachea,  sto- 
mach, intestines,  and  urinary  bladder,  the 
sebaceous  glands  about  the  anus,  and  those 
of  the  ear.  These  simple  glands  are  either 
dispersed  here  and  there,  or  are  contiguous 
to  one  another,  forming  a heap  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  are  not  covered  by  a 
common  membrane,  but  each  hath  its  own 
excretory  duct,  which  is  never  joined  to 
the  excretory  duct  of  another  gland.  The 
former  are  termed  solitary  simple  glands, 
the  latter  aggregate  or  congregate  simple 
glands. 

The  compound  glands  consist  of  many 
simple  glands,  the  excretory  duets  of 
which  arejoined  in  one  common  excretory 
duct ; as  the  sebacious  glands  of  the  face, 
lips,  palate,  and  various  parts  of  the  skin, 
especially  about  the  pubes. 

Conglobate,  or,  as  they  are  also  called, 
lymphatic  glands,  are  those  into  which 
lymphatic  vessels  enter,  and  from  which 
they  go  out  again : as  the  mesenlric,  lum- 
bar, &c.  They  are  composed  of  a texture 
of  lymphatic  vessels,  connected  together 
by  cellular  membrane— have  no  excretory 
duct — they  are  largest  in  the  foetus. 

Conglomerate  glands  are  composed  of 
a congeries  of  many  simple  glands,  the  ex- 
cretory ducts  of  which  open  into  one  com- 
mon trunk : as  the  parotid  gland,  thyroid 
gland,  pancreas,  and  all  the  salival  glands. 
Conglomerate  glands  differ  but  little  from 
the  compound  glands,  yet  they  are  com- 
posed of  more  simple  glands  than  the 
compound. 

The  excretory  duct  of  a glaud  is  the 
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duct  through  which  the  fluid  of  the  gland 
is  excreted.  The  vessels  and'  nerves  of 
glands  always  come  from  the  neighbouring 
parts,  and  the  arteries  appear  to  possess  a 
higher  degree  of  irritability.  The  use  of 
the  glands  is  to  separate  a peculiar  liquor,  or 
to  change  it.  The  use  of  the  conglobate 
glands  is  unknown. 

GLAND  ULA  L ACHR  YM  A LIS . See 
Lachrymal  gland. 

Glandule  myrtiformes.  See  Ca- 
runcula  myrtiformes. 

GLANDULE  PACCHIONIS.  (Pac- 
chioni, the  name  of  the  discoverer.)  A 
number  of  small,  oval,  fatty  substances, 
not  yet  ascertained  to  be  glandular,  situ- 
ated  under  the  dura  mater,  about  the  sides 
of  the  longitudinal  sinus.  Their  use  is  not 
known. 

Glandulosocarneus.  An  epithet 
given  by  Rnysch,  to  same  excrescences 
which  he  observed  in  the  bladder. 

GLANS.  A gland,  or  not. 

GLANS  PENIS.  The  very  vascular 
body  that  forms  the  apex  of  the  penis. 
The  posterior  circle  is  termed  the  corona 
gland  is.  See  Corpus  spongiosum  urethra. 

Glans  unguentaria.  See  Ben  nux. 

GLASS.  This  substance  i,s  sometimes 
employed  by  surgeons,  when  roughly  pow- 
dered, to  destroy  opacities  of  the  cornea. 

Glass  of  antimony.  A vitreous  oxyd  of 
antimony. 

Glass  wort , snail-seeded.  See  Kali. 

Glastum.  (Quasi  callastum ; from 
Gallia , who  first  used  it.)  The  herb  woad. 

Glauber's  salt.  See  Sulphas  soda. 

Glaucium.  (From  yXamag,  blue,  or 
yellow ; so  called  from  its  colour.)  The 
yellow-horned  poppy. 

GLAUCOMA.  (From  ymvnog,  blue  ; 
because  of  the  eye  becoming  of  a blue,  or 
sea-green  colour.)  Glaucosis.  An  opacity 
of  the  vitreous  humour.  It  is  difficult  to 
ascertain,  and  is  only  to  be  known  by  a 
very  attentive  examination  of  the  eye. 

Glaucosis.  See  Glaucoma. 

GLELOMA.  (From  yXr,ym,  the  name 
of  a plant  in  Dioscorides.)  Class,  Dhhjna- 
mia.  Order,  Gymnospermia.  The  name  of 
a genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnman  system. 
Ground  ivy. 

Glecoma  hederacea.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  ground  ivy.  See  Hedera 
t err e sir  is. 

Glecnon.  (From  Penny-royal. 

Glechonites.  (From  yXnx^v,  penny- 
royal.) Wine  impregnated  with  penny- 
Irovai. 

GLEET.  In  consequence  of  the  re- 
peated attacks  of  gonorrhaea,  and  the  de- 
bility of  the  part  occasioned  thereby,  it 
not  unfrequenfly  happens  that  a gleet,  or 
constant  small  discharge  takes  place,  or 
remains  behind,  after  all  danger  of  infec- 
tion is  removed.  Mr.  Hunter  remarks. 


that  it  differs  from  gonorrhcea  in  being  un- 
infectious , and  in  the  discharge  consisting 
of  globular  bodies,  contained  in  a slimy 
mucus,  instead  of  serum.  It  is  unattended 
with  pain,  scalding  in  making  of  water,  &c. 

GoENE.  (yA>jvjj.)  Strictly  signifies  the 
cavity  or  socket  of  the  eye ; but,  by  some 
anatomists  is  also  used  for  that  cavity  of  a 
bone  which  receives  another  within  it. 

GLENOID.  (Glenoides  ; from  yXm,  a 
cavity,  and  eibog,  resemblance.)  The  name 
of  some  articulate  cavities  of  bones. 

Gleucinum.  (From  yXsmog,  must.) 
An  ointment,  in  the  preparation  of  which 
was  must. 

Gleuxis.  (From  yXuuvg,  sweet.)  A 
sweet  wine. 

Glisgere.  To  increase  gradually,  pro- 
perly as  fire  does  : but,  by  physical  writers 
is  sometimes  applied  to  toe  natural  heat  and 
increase  of  spirits  ; and  by  others  to  the  ex- 
acerbation of  fevers,  which  return  periodi- 
cally. 

GLISCHRASMA.  (From  yXtryjzivcc,  to 
become  glutinous.)  Lector.  Viscidity* 
GLISCttROCHOLOS.  (From  yXitryjog,  vis- 
cid, and  xoxn,  the  bile.)  An  epithet  for 
bilious  viscid  excrements. 

Gusomargo.  W hite  chalk. 

Globate  gland.  See  Gland. 
GLOBULARIA.  (From  globus,  a 
globe  ; so  called  from  the  shape  of  its  flow- 
er.) The  French  daisy. 

Globularia  alyphum.  The  leaves  of 
this  plant  are  used  in  some  parts  of  Spain  in 
the  cure  of  the  venereal  disease.  It  is  said 
to  act  also  as  a powerful  but  safe  cathartic. 

GLOBUS  HYSTERICUS.  The  air 
rising  in  the  oesophagus,  and  prevented  by 
spasm  from  reaching  the  mouth,  is  so  called 
by  authors,  because  it  mostly  attends  hys- 
teria, and  gives  the  sensation  of  a ball  as- 
cending in  the  throat. 

Glomeh.  (A  due  of  thread.)  Mostly 
applied  to  glands. 

Glomerate  gland.  A gland  formed 
of  a glemer  of  sanguineous  vessels,  having 
no  cavity,  but  furnished  with  ail  excretory 
duct  ; as  the  lachrymal  and  mammary 
glands, 

Glossagra.  (From  yXtoa-cm,  the  tongue, 
and  ay^a.,  a seizure.)  A rheumatic  pam  in 
the  tongue. 

GLOSSO.  (From  yXatwa,  the  tongue.) 
Names  compounded  with  this  word  belong 
to  muscles,  nerves,  or  vessels,  from  their 
being  attached,  or  going  to  the  tongue. 

Glosso-pharyngeal  nerves.  The 
ninth  pair  of  nerves.  They  arise  from  the 
processes  of  the  cerebellum,  which  run  to 
the  medulla  spinalis,  and  terminate  by  nu- 
merous branch cfe  in  the  muscles  of  the 
tongue  and  pharynx. 

Glosso-pharyngeus.  (Musculus  glos - 
sopharyngeeus ; yXawiro&aguyfavos,  from  yXaxr- 
arcc,  the  tongue,  and  the  pharynx  » 
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so  named  from  its  origin  in  the  tongue,  and 
its  insertion  in  the  pharynx.)  See  Constrictor 
pharyngeus  superior. 

Glosso-stapkiiunus.  ( Musculus  glosso- 
staphylinus ; from  y'kcocrcra.,  the  tongue,  and 
rafuXtvo?,  t;e  staphylmus ; so  named  be- 
cause it  is  fixed  in  the  tongue,  and  termi- 
nates in  the  staphylinus.)  See  Constrictor 
isthmi  faucium . 

GubssocATOCiios  (From yXas-ra.,  tongue, 
and  Kctrs^co,  to  hold.)  An  instrument  in 
F.  /Egineta  for  depressing  the  tongue-  A 
spatula  linguae.  The  antient  glossocatochus 
was  a sort  of  forcer  s,  one  of  the  blades  of 
whirl i served  to  depress  the  tongue,  while 
the  ether  was  applied  under  the  chin. 

GLOSSGCELE.  (From  y\xa~aa,,  the 
tongue,  and  x^Xg,  a tumour.)  An  extru- 
sion of  the  tongue. 

Glossocoma.  A retraction  of  the  tongue. 

GLOSSOCOmON.  (From  y’Kcoa'cra,  a 
tongue,  and  to  guard.)  By  this  was 

formerly  meant  a case  for  the  tongue,  for 
a hautboy  ; but  the  old  surgeons,  by  me- 
taphor, u*e  it  to  signify  an  instrument,  or 
case,  for  containing  a fractured  imh. 

Glotta.  (yXmla,,  tire  tongue.)  The 
tongue. 

GLUCINE.  For  the  discovery  of  this 
eart-i  we  are  indebted  to  Yauquelin,  who 
found  it,  in  1795,  in  the  Aiguemarine  or 
beryl,  a transparent  store,  of  a green  co- 
lour, and  n the  emerald  of  Peru.  It  ex- 
ists combined  with  si ’ex,  argil,  lime,  and 
oxid  of  iron  in  the  one  ; and  with  the  same 
earths,  wfith  oxid  of  chrome,  in  the  other. 
It  has  lately  been  discovered  in  the  Gado- 
linite  by  Mr.  Ekeberg. 

Its  name  is  taken  from  the  Greek  word 
(y\wvq)  which  signifies  sweet  or  saccharine, 
because  it  gives  that  taste  to  the  salts  it 
forms 

Glucine  is  white,  light,  and  soft  to  the 
touch.  It  is  insipid,  and  adheres  to  the 
tongue;  and  is  infusible  by  itself  in  the 
fire.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2.967.  It  is 
soluble  in  aicahes  aud  their  carbonates,  and 
in  all  the  acids  except  the  carbonic  and 
phosphoric,  and  forms  with  them  saccha- 
rine and  slightly  astringent  salts.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly soluble  in  sulphuric  acid  used  to 
excess.  It  is  fusible  with  borax,  and  forms 
w ith  it  a transparent  glass.  It  absorbs  one- 
fourth  of  its  weight  of  carbonic  acid.  It 
decomposes  sulphate  of  alumine.  It  is  not 
preeipi  ated  by  the  hydro  sulphurets  nor 
by  prussiate  of  potash,  but  by  ail  the  suc- 
cinates. Its  affinity  for  the  acids  is  inter- 
mediate between  magnesia  and  alumine. 

To  obtain  thisearth,  reduce  some  beryl  to 
an  impalpable  powder,  fuse  it  with  three 
-times  its  weight  of  potash,  and  dissolve  the 
mass  in  muriatic  acid.  Separate  the  silex 
by  evaporation  and  filtration,  and  decom- 
pose the  remaining  fluid  by  adding  carbo- 


nate of  potash ; re-dissolve  the  deposit 
when  washed  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  by  min- 
gling this  solution  with  sulphate  of  potash, 
sulphate  of  alumine  will  be  obtained,  which 
crystallizes. 

Then  mix  the  fluid  with  a solution  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  must  be  used 
in  excess  ; niter  and  boil  it,  and  a white 
ponder  will  gradually  fall  down,  which  is 
glucine. 

GLOTTIS.  (From  y\a>r1a,  the  tongue.") 
The  superior  opening  of  the  larynx  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tongue. 

GLUTEAL  ARTERY.  A branch  of 
the  internal  ihac  artery. 

GLUTEN.  (Quasi  geluten ; from  gelo, 
to  congeal.)  Glue,  Lentor.  See  Gluten , 
animal  and  vegetable. 

GLUTEN,  ANIMAL.  This  substance 
constitutes  the  basis  of  the  fibres  of  all  the 
solid  parts.  It  resembles  in  its  properties 
the  gluten  of  vegetables. 

GLUTEN,  VEGETABLE.  If  wheat 
flower  be  made  into  a paste,  and  washed 
in  a large  quantity  of  water,  it  is  separated 
into  three  distinct  substances  ; a mucila- 
ginous saccharine  matter , which  is  readily- 
dissolved  in  the  liquor,  and  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  evaporation  ; starch , which 
is  suspended  in  the  fluid,  and  subsides  to 
the  bottom  by  repose  ; and  gluten,  which 
remains  in  the  hand,  and  is  tenacious,  very- 
ductile,  somewhat  elastic,  and  of  a brown 
gray  colour.  This  glutinous  substance  is 
obtained  from  several  vegetables  in  great 
abundance,  and,  when  dried,  becomes 
a horny  mass.  It  is  insoluble  both  in 
water  and  spirit  of  wine,  and,  if  boiled 
with  the  former,  it  coagulates  like  the 
white  of  an  egg.  It  burns  like  horn,  and 
affords  the  same  products  bv  distillation  in 
the  dry'  way.  It  readily  putrefies  when 
kept  in  a cold  and  moist  place. 

GLUTEUS  MAXIMUS.  (From  yXa- 
Toq,  the  buttocks.)  Gluteus  magnus  of 
Alhinus.  Glutatus  major  of  Cowper,  and 
Jlio  sacra  femoral  of  Dumas.  This  broad 
radiated  muscle,  which  is  divided  into  a 
number  of  strong  fasciculi,  is  covered  by 
a pretty  thick  aponeurosis  derived  from  the 
fascia  lata , and  is  situated  immediately  un- 
der the  integuments.  It  arises  fleshy  from 
the  outer  lip  of  somewhat,  more  than  the 
posterior  half  of  the  spine  of  the  ilium,  from 
the  ligaments  that  cover  the  two  posterior 
spinous  processes ; from  the  posterior  sa- 
cro-ischiatic  ligament ; and  from  the  outer 
sides  of  the  os  sacrum  and  os  cnccygis. 
From  these  origins  the  fibres  of  the  muscle 
run  towards  the  great  trochanter  of  the  os 
femoris,  where  they  form  a broad  and 
thick  tendon,  between  which  and  the  tro- 
chanter there  is  a considerable  bursa  mu- 
cosa. This  tendon  is  inserted  info  the 
upper  part  of  the  linea  asp  era,  for  the 
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space  of  tw©  or  three  inches  downwards  ; 
and  sends  off  fibres  to  the  fascia  lata,  and 
to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  vastus  ex- 
ternus.  This  muscle  serves  to  extend  the 
thigh,  by  pulling  it  dire rtly  backwards  ; at 
the  same  time  it  draws  it  a little  outwards, 
and  thus  assists  in  its  rotatory  motion.  Its 
origin  from  the  coccyx  seems  to  prevent 
that  bone  from  being  foiced  too  far  back- 
wards. 

GLUTEUS  MEDIUS.  Ilio  trochan- 
terien  of  Dumas.  The  posterior  half  of 
this  muscle  is  covered  by  the  gluteus  maxi- 
imus,  which  it  greatly  resembles  in  shape  ; 
but  the  anterior  and  upper  part  of  it  is 
covered  only  by  the  integuments,  and  by  a 
tendinous  membrane  which  belongs  to  the 
fascia  lata.  It  arises  fleshy  from  the  outer 
lip  of  t e anterior  part  of  the  spine  of  the 
ilium,  from  part  of  the  poster  ior  surface 
of  that  bone,  and  likewise  from  the  fascia 
that  covers  it.  From  these  origins  its  fibres 
run  towards  the  great  trochanter,  into  the 
outer  and  posterior  part  of  which  it  is  in- 
serted by  a broad  tendon.  Between  this 
tendon  and  the  trochanter  there  is  a small 
thiu  bursa  mucosa.  The  uses  of  this  muscle 
are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  gluteus 
maximus ; but  it  is  not  confined  like  that 
muscle,  to  rolling  the  os  femo»is  utwards, 
its  anterior  portion  being  capable  of  turning 
that  bone  a little  inwards.  As  it  has  no 
origin  from  the  coccyx,  it  can  have  no 
effect  on  that  bone. 

GLUTEUS  MINIMUS.  Glutceas  mi- 
nor of  Albinos  and  Cowper  ; and  Ilio  ischii 
trochanterien  of  Dumas.  This,  which  is 
likewise  a radiated  muscle,  is  situated  un- 
der the  gluteus  medius.  In  adults,  and 
especially  in  old  subjects,  its  outer  surface 
is  usually  tendinous.  It  arises  fleshy  be- 
tween the  two  semicircular  ridges  we  ob- 
serve on  the  outer  surface  of  the  ilium, 
and  likewise  from  the  edge  of  its  great 
niche.  Its  fibres  run,  in  different  direc- 
tions, towards  a thick  flat  tendon,  which 
adheres  to  a capsularligament  of  the  joint, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  fore  and  upper  part 
of  the  great  trochanter.  A small  bursa  mu- 
cosa may  be  observed  between  the  tendon 
of  this  muscle  and  the  trochanter.  This 
muscle  assists  the  two  former  in  drawing 
the  thigh  backwards  and  outwards,  and  in 
rolling  it.  It  may  likewise  serve  to  pre- 
vent the  capsular  ligament  from  being 
pinched  in  the  motions  of  the  joint. 

Glutia.  (From  yX«ro$,  the  buttocks.) 
The  two  small  protuberances  in  the  brain, 
called  Nates. 

Gluttu patens.  (From  gluttus,  the 
throat,  and  pateo , to  extend.)  An  epithet 
for  the  stomach,  which  is  an  extension  of 
the  throat. 

Glutus.  (y\u r#s,  from  filthy.) 

The  buttocks. 


Glycasma.  (From  yXwtt*,  sweet.)  A 
sweet  medicated  wine. 

Glycypicros.  (From  y\v*v(,  sweet, 
and  7rj>tgo?,  hitter ; so  called  from  its  bitter- 
ish sweet  taste.)  The  woody  nightshade. 
See  Dulcamara. 

GLYCYRRHIZA.  (From  yXtw?,  sweet, 
and  a root. ) 1.  The  name  of  a genus 

of  plants  in  the  Lmnaean  system.  Class, 
Diadelphia , Order,  Decand.ia. 

2.  T e pharmaeopeeial  name  of  liquo- 
rice. The  sweet  root  of  the  Glycyrrhiza 
glabra  of  Linnaeus  : — leguminibus  glahris , 
stipulis  nullisy  foliolo  irupari  petiolato.  A 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  but  culti- 
vated in  Britain.  The  root  contains  a great 
quantity  of  saccharine  matter,  joined  with 
some  proportion  of  mucilage,  and  hence  it 
has  a viscid  sweet  taste.  It  is  in  common 
use  as  a pectoral  or  emollient,  in  catarrhal 
defluxions  on  the  breast, coughs,  horsenesses, 
&c.  Infusions,  or  the  extract  made  from 
it,  which  is  called  Spanish  liquorice , afford 
likewise  very  commodious  vehicles  for  the 
exhibition  of  other  medicines;  the  liquorice 
taste  concealing  that  of  unpalatable  drugs 
more  effectually  than  syrups  or  any  of  the 
sweets  of  the  saccharine  kind. 

Glycyrrhiza  echinata.  This  spe- 
cies of  liquorice  is  substituted  in  some 
places  for  the  root  of  the  glabra . 

Glycyrriza  glabra.  The  sj^stematic 
name  of  the  officinal  liquorice.  See  Gly- 
cyrrhiza. 

Glycys ancon.  (From  y>.mv;,  sweet, 
and  ayy.cov , the  elbow ; so  called  from  its 
sweetish  taste,  and  its  inflections,  or  el- 
bows, at  the  joints.)  A species  of  southern- 
wood. 

Glyssons  capsule.  See  Capsule  of  Glys- 
son. 

GNAPHALIUM.  (From  ym<pa\cv,  cot- 
ton ; so  named  from  its  soft  downy  surface.) 
1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Syngenesia.  Or- 
der, Polygamia  superflua. 

2.  The  pharmaeopeeial  name  of  the  herb 
cotton  weed.  The  flores  gnaphalii  of  the 
pharmacopoeias,  called  also  flares  hispidulte  ; 
seu  pedes  cati  are  the  produce  of  the  Gna- 
phalium dioicum  of  Linnaeus.  They  are 
now  quite  obsolete,  but  were  formerly 
used  as  adstringents,  and  recommended  in 
the  cure  of  hooping-cough,  phthisis,  pulmo- 
nalis,  and  haemoptysis. 

Gnaphalium  arenarium.  The  flow- 
ers of  this  plant,  as  well  those  of  the  gna- 
phalium stoechas,  called  in  the  pharmaco- 
poeias flores  clichrysi.  See  Elichrysum. 

Gnaphalium  dioicum.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  pes  cati.  See  Gnaphalium. 

Gnaphalium  stceciias.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  Goldilocks.  See  Elychry - 
sum. 

Gnathus.  (From  yvanlv,  to  bend; 
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called  from  their  curvature.)  The  jaw,  or 
jaw-bones.  Also  the  check. 

Gnidius.  A term  applied  by  Hippo- 
crates, and  others  since,  to  some  medicinal 
precepts  wrote  in  the  island  of  Gnidos. 

Goafs  rue.  See  Galiga. 

Goitre.  See  Bronchocele. 

GOLD.  Auram.  A metal  found  in  na- 
ture only  in  a metallic  state ; most  com- 
monly in  grains,  ramifications,  leaves,  or 
rhomboidal,  octahedral,  or  pyramidical 
crystals.  It  matrix  is  generally  quartz, 
sand-stone,  siliceous  shistus,  &c.  It  is 
found  also  in  the  sands  of  many  rivers,  par- 
ticularly in  Africa,  Hungary,  and  France, 
in  minute  irregular  grains,  called  gold-dust. 
Native  gold,  found  in  compact  masses,  is 
never  completely  pure ; it  is  alloyed  with 
silver,  or  copper,  and  sometimes  with  iron 
and  tellurium.  The  largest  piece  of  native 
gold  that  has  been  hitherto  discovered  in 
Europe,  was  found  in  the  county  of  Wick- 
low7, in  Ireland.  Its  weight  was  said  to  be 
twenty-two  ounces,  and  the  quantity  of 
alloy  it  contained  was  very  small.  Several 
other  pieces,  exceeding  one  ounce,  have 
also  been  discovered  at  the  same  place,  in 
sand,  covered  with  turf,  and  adjacent  to  a 
rivulet. 

Gold  is  also  met  with  in  a particular  sort 
of  argentiferous  copper  pyrites,  called  in 
Hungary  Gelf.  This  ore  is  found  either 
massive,  or  crystallized  in  rhomboids,  or 
other  irregular  quadrangular  or  polygonal 
masses.  It  exists  likewise  in  the  sulphu- 
rated ores  of  Nagaya  in  Transylvania. 
These  all  contain  the  metal  called  tellurium. 
Berthollet,  and  other  French  chemists, 
have  obtained  gold  out  of  the  ashes  of  ve- 
getables. 

Gold-cup.  A vulgar  name  for  many  spe- 
cies of  Ranunculi. 

Golden-rod.  See  Virga  aurea. 

Goldilocks.  See  Elichrysum . 

GOMPHIASIS.  (From  yofxqoq,  a nail.) 
Gomphiasmus.  A disease  of  the  teeth, 
when  they  are  loosened  from  the  sockets, 
like  nails  drawn  out  of  the  wood. 

Gomphiasmus.  See  Gomphiasis. 

Gomphioi.  (From  yoy.$oqy  a nail;  so 
called  because  they  are  as  nails  driven  into 
their  sockets.)  The  dentes  molares,  or 
grinding  teeth. 

Gompiioma.  See  Gomphosis. 

GOMPHOSIS.  (From  yopupeu,  to  drive 
in  a nail.)  Gomphoma.  A species  of  im- 
moveable connection  of  bones,  in  which  one 
bone  is  fixed  in  another,  like  a nail  in  a 
board,  as  the  teeth  in  the  alveoli  of  the 
jaws, 

Gonagra.  (From  yovu,  the  knee,  and 
aygevv,  capio , to  take.)  The  gout  in  the 
knee. 

Gone.  ( ym .)  The  seed.  But  in  Hip- 
pocrates it  is  the  uterus. 
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Gongrona.  (From  yoyfyof,  a hard  knot.) 

1.  The  cramp. 

2.  A round  tubercle  in  the  trunk  of  a 
tree. 

3.  A hard  round  tumour  of  the  nervous 
parts ; but  particularly  a bronchocele,  or 
other  hard  tumour  of  the  neck. 

Gongylion.  (From  yoyfvXoq,  round.) 
A pill. 

Gonoides.  (From  y<m,  seed,  and 
form.)  Resembling  seed.  Hippocrates 
often  uses  it  as  an  epithet  for  the  excre- 
ments of  the  belly,  and  for  the  contents  of 
the  urine,  when  there  is  something  in  them, 
which  resembles  the  seminal  matter. 

GONORRHOEA.  (From  yov> i,  the  se- 
men, and  ge«,  to  flow ; from  a suppo- 
sition of  the  antients,  that  it  was  a se- 
minal flux.)  A genus  of  disease  in  the 
class  locales  and  order  apocenoses  of  Dr. 
Cullen’s  arrangement,  who  defines  it  a pre- 
ternatural flux  of  fluid  from  the  urethra 
in  males,  without  any  libidinous  desires, 
and  from  the  vagina  in  females.  He  makes 
four  species,  viz. 

1.  Gonorrhoea  pur  a,  or  benigna ; a mu- 
cous discharge  from  the  urethra,  without 
dysuria,  or  lascivious  inclination. 

2.  Gonorrhoea  impura , maligna , syphilitica , 
virulenta  ; a discharge  resem  filing  pus,  from 
the  urethra,  with  heat  of  urine,  &c.  after 
impure  coition,  to  which  often  succeeds  a 
discharge  of  mucus  from  the  urethra,  wdth 
little  or  no  dysury,  called  a gleet.  Fluor 
albus  malignus.  Blennarrhagia  of  Swedi- 
aur.  In  English,  a clap , from  the  old 
French  word  clapises,  which  were  public 
shops,  kept  and  inhabited  by  single  pros- 
titutes, and  generally  confined  to  a parti- 
cular quarter  of  the  town,  as  is  even  now 
the  case  in  several  of  the  great  towns  of 
Italy.  In  Germany,  the  disorder  is  named 
tripper , from  dripping ; and  in  French, 
chaudpisse , from  the  heat  and  scalding  in 
making  water. 

No  certain  rule  can  be  laid  down  with 
regard  to  the  time  that  a clap  will  take 
before  it  makes  its  appearance,  after 
infection  has  been  conveyed.  With  some 
persons  it  will  shew  itself  in  the  course  of 
three  or  four  days,  whilst,  with  others, 
there  will  not  be  the  least  appearance  of  it 
before  the  expiration  of  some  weeks.  It 
most  usually  is  perceptible,  however,  in 
the  space  of  from  six  to  fourteen  days,  and 
in  a male,  begins  with  an  uneasiness  about 
the  parts  of  generation,  such  as  an  itching 
in  the  glans  penis,  and  a soreness  and 
tingling  sensation  along  the  whole  course 
of  the  urethra ; soon  after  which,  the  per- 
son perceives  an  appearance  of  whitish 
matter,  at  its  orifice,  and  also  some  degree 
of  pungency  upon  making  water. 

In  the  course  of  a few  days,  the  dis* 
charge  of  matter  will  increase  considers- 
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My ; \viH  assume,  most  probably,  a green- 
ish- or  yellowish  hue,  and  will  become  thin- 
ner, and  lose  its  adhesiveness ; the  parts 
will  also  be  occupied  with  some  degree  of 
redness*  and  inflammation,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  glans  will  put  on  the  appear- 
ance of  a ripe  cherry,  the  stream  of  urine 
will  be  smaller  than  usual,  owing  to  the 
canal  being  made  narrower  by  the  inflamed 
state  of  its  internal  membrane,  and  a con- 
siderable degree  of  pain,  and  scalding  heat, 
will  be  experienced  on  every  attempt  to 
make  water* 

Where  the  inflammation  prevails  in  a 
very  high  degree,  it  prevents  the  extension 
of  the  urethra,  on  the  taking  place  of  any 
erection,  so  that  the  penis  is,  at  that  time, 
curved  downwards,  with  great  pain,  which 
is  much  increased  if  attempted  to  be  raised 
towards  the  belly,  and  the  stimulus  occa- 
sions it  often  to  be  erected,  particularly 
when  the  patient  is  warm  in  bed,  and  so 
deprives  him  of  sleep,  producing,  in  some 
eases,  an  involuntary  emission  of  semen. 

In  consequence  of  the  inflammation,  it 
sometimes  happens  that,  at  the  time  of 
making  water,  owing  to  the  rupture  of 
some  small  blood-vessel,  a slight  haemor- 
rhage ensues,  and  a small  quantity  of 
blood  is  voided.  In  consequence  of  in- 
flammation, the  prepuce  likewise  becomes 
often  so  swelled  at  the  end,  that  it  cannot 
be  drawn  back  ; which  symptom  is  called 
a phymosis  - or  that,  being  drawn  behind 
the  glans,  it  cannot  be  returned,  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  paraphyniosis. 
Now  and  then,  from  the  same  cause,  little 
bard  swellings  arise  on  the  lower  surface  of 
the  penis,  along  the  course  of  the  urethra, 
and  these  perhaps  suppurate  and  form  into 
fistulous  sores. 

The  adjacent  parts  sympathizing  with 
those  already  affected,  the  bladder  becomes 
irritable,  and  incapable  of  retaining  the 
urine  for  any  length  of  time,  whidL  gives 
the  patient  a frequent  inclination  to  make 
water,  and  he  feels  an  uneasiness  about 
?he  scrotum,  perinmum,  and  fundament. 
Moreover,  the  glands  of  tire  groins  grow 
indurated  and  enlarged,  or  perhaps  tire 
testicle  becomes  swelled  and  inflamed,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  experiences  ex- 
cruciating pains,  extending  from  the  seat  of 
the  complaint  up  into  the  small  of  the  back ; 
be  gets  iiot  and  restless,  and  a small  sym- 
ptomatic fever  arises. 

Where  the  parts  are  not  occupied  by 
muck  inflammation,  few  or  none  of  the 
last-mentioned  symptoms  will  arise,  and 
only  a,  discharge,  with  a slight  heat  or 
scalding  in  making  water,  will  prevail. 

If  a gonorrhoea  is  neither  irritated  by 
any  irregularity  of  the  patient,  nor  pro- 
longed by  the  want  of  timely  and  proper 
assistance,  then,,  in  the  course  of  about  a 


fortnight  or  three  weeks,  the  discharge, 
from  having  been  thin  and  discoloured  at 
first,  will  become  thick,  white,  and  of  a 
ropy  consistence  ; and  from  having  gradu- 
ally began  to  diminish  in  quantity,  will  at 
last  cease  entirely,  together  with  every 
inflammatory  symptom  whatever ; whereas, 
on  the  contrary,  if  the  patient  has  led  a 
life  of  intemperance  and  sensuality,  has  par* 
taken  freely  of  the  bottle  and  high-seasoned 
meats,  and  has,  at  the  same  time,  neg- 
lected to  pursue  the  necessary  means,  it 
may  then  continue  for  many  weeks,  or 
months ; and,  on  going  off,  may  leave  a 
weakness  or  gleet  behind  it,  besides  being 
accompanied  with  the  risk  of  giving  rise,  at 
some  distant  period,  to  a constitutional 
affection,  especially  if  there  has  been  a neg- 
lect of  proper  cleanliness  ; for  where  ve- 
nereal matter  has  been  suffered  to  lodge 
between  the  prepuce  and  glans  penis  for 
any  time,  so  as  to  have  occasioned  either  ex- 
coriation or  ulceration,  there  will  always 
be  danger  of  its  having  been  absorbed. 

Another  risk,  arising  from  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  a gonorrhoea,  especially  if  it 
has  been  attended  with  inflammatory  sym- 
ptoms, or  has  been  of  frequent  recurrence, 
is  the  taking  place  of  one  or  more  stric- 
tures in  the  urethra.  These  are  sure  to 
occasion  a considerable  degree  of  difficul- 
ty, as  well  as  pain,  in  making  water,  and, 
instead  of  its  being  discharged  in  a free 
and  uninterrupted  stream,  it  splits  into 
two,  or  perhaps  is  voided  drop  by  drop. 
Such  affections  become,  from  neglect,  of  a 
most  serious  and  dangerous  nature,  as  they 
not  unfrequently  block  up  the  urethra,  so  as 
to  induce  a total  suppression  of  urine. 

Where  the  gonorrhoea  has  been  of  long 
standing,  warty  excrescences  are  likewise 
apt  to  arise  about  the  parts  of  generation, 
owing  to  the  matter  falling  and  lodging 
thereon  ; and  they  not  unfrequently  prove 
both  numerous  and  troublesome. 

Having  noticed  every  symptom  which 
usually  attends  on  gonorrhoea,  in  the  male 
sex,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  observe, 
that  the  same  heat  and  soreness  in  making 
water,  and  the  same  discharge  of  disco- 
loured mucus,  together  with  a slight  pain 
in  walking,  and  an  uneasiness  in  sitting, 
take  place  in  females  as  in  the  former;  but 
as  the  parts  in  women,  which  are  most  apt 
to  be  affected  by  the  venereal  poison,  are 
less  complex  in  their  nature,  and  fewer  in 
number,  than  in  men,  so  of  course  the 
former  are  not  liable  to  many  of  the  sym- 
ptoms which  the  latter  are  ; and,  from  the 
urinary  canal  being  much  shorter,  and  of  a 
more  simple  form,  in  them  than  in  men, 
they  al  e seldom,  if  ever,  incommoded  by 
the  taking  place  of  strictures. 

With  women,  it  indeed  often  happens, 
that  all  the  symptoms  of  a gonorrhoea  are 
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so  very  slight,  they  experience  no  other  in- 
convenience than  the  discharge,  except 
perhaps  immediately  after  menstruation, 
at  Which  period,  it  is  no  uncommon  occur- 
rence for  them  to  perceive  some  degree 
of  aggravation  in  the  symptoms. 

Women  of  a relaxed  habit,  and  such  as 
have  had  frequent  miscarriages,  are  apt  to 
be  afflicted  with  a disease  known  by  the 
name  of  fluor  albus,  which  it  is  often  dif- 
ficult to  distinguish  from  gonorrhoea  viru- 
lenta,  as  the  matter  discharged  in  both 
is,  in  many  cases,  of  the  same  colour  and 
consistence.  The  surest  way  of  forming  a 
just  conclusion,  in  instances  of  tins  nature, 
will  be  to  draw  it  from  an  accurate  inves- 
tigation, both  of  the  symptoms  which  are 
present  and  those  which  have  preceded  the 
discharge ; as  likewise,  from  the  concur- 
ring circumstances,  such  as  the  character 
and  mode  of  life  of  the  person,  and  the 
probability  there  may  be  of  her  having  had 
venereal  infection  conveyed  to  her  by  any 
connection  in  which  she  may  be  engaged. 

Not  long  ago,  it  was  generally  supposed 
that  gonorrhoea  depended  always  upon  ul- 
cers in  the  urethra,  producing  a discharge 
of  purulent  matter  ; and  such  ulcers  do,  in- 
deed, occur  in  consequence  of  a high  degree 
of  inflammation  and  suppuration ; but 
many  dissections  of  persons,  who  have  died 
whilst  labouring  under  a gonorrhoea,  have 
clearly  shewn  that  the  disease  may,  and 
often  does,  exist  without  any  ulceration 
in  the  urethra,  so  that  the  discharge  which 
appears  is  usually  of  a vitiated  mucus, 
thrown  out  from  the  mucous  follicles  of  the 
urethra.  On  opening  this  canal,  in  recent 
cases,  it  usually  appears  red  and  inflamed ; 
its  mucous  glands  are  somewhat  enlarged, 
and  its  cavity  is  filled  with  matter  -to  with- 
in a small  distance  from  its  extremity. 
Where  the  disease  has  been  of  long  con- 
tinuance, its  surface  all  along,  even  to  the 
bladder,  is  generally  found  pale  and  re- 
laxed, without  any  erosion. 

3.  Gonorrhoea  laxorum,  lihidinosa ; a 
pellucid  discharge  from  the  urethra,  with- 
out erection  of  the  penis,  but  with  venereal 
thoughts  while  awake. 

4.  Gonorrhoea  dormientium,  oneirogmos. 
When,  during  sleep,  but  dreaming  of  ve- 
nereal engagements,  there  is  an  erection  of 
the  penis,  and  a seminal  discharge. 

Gonorrhcea  benigna.  See  Gonor- 
rhoea pura. 

Gonorrhiea  chordata.  A gonor- 
rhoea accompanied  with  painful  tension  of 
the  penis,  called  chordee. 

Gonorrhcea  dormientium.  Invo- 
luntary nocturnal  emission. 

Gonorrhcea  impura.  The  venereal 
gonorrhcea. 

Gonorrhcea  laxorum.  Involuntary 
emission  from  debility. 

Gonorrhoea  libidinosa.  Involunta- 
ry emission  from  lust. 


Gonorrhcea  maligna.  A venereal 
or  malignant  gonorrhoea. 

Gornorhcea  mucosa.  A discharge  of 
mucus  from  the  urethra,  or  gleet. 

Gonorrhcea  oneiroGmos.  An  invo- 
luntary nocturnal  emission. 

Gonorrhcea  pura.  A common  gleet. 

Gonorrhcea  spuria.  A species  of 
gonorrhoea  affecting  the  glans. 

Gonorrhcea  syphilitica.  The  ve- 
nereal gonorrhoea. 

Gonorrhcea  balani.  A species  of 
gonorrhcea  affecting  the  glans  penis  only. 

Gonalgia.  (From  yew,  the  knee,  and 
a\yog1  * ain.)  Gonijalgin.  Gout  in  the  knee. 

Gordius.  A species  of  vermes,  peculiar 
to  hot  climates. 

Goose-foot , stinking.  See  Atriplex  foe- 

tida. 

Goose-grass.  See  Aparihe. 

GOSSYPIUM.  (From  gotne,  whence 
gottipium , Egyptian.)  1.  The  name  of  a ge- 
nus of  plants  in  the  Linnsean  system.  Class, 
Monadelphia.  Order,  Polyandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  cotton- 
tree.  See  Bomhax. 

Gossypium  herbaceum.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  cotton-plant.  See  Gos- 
sypium. 

GOULARD  S EXTRACT.  A satu- 
rated solution  of  acetat  of  lead.  See  Ace* 
tatis  liquor  plumbi. 

Gourd.  See  Cucurbita. 

Gourd , bitter.  See  Colocynthis. 

Gout.  See  Arthritis. 

GRACILIS.  ( Gracilis , from  its  sirialk 
ness. ) Rectus  iniei’iorfemoris  sive  gracilis 
interior  of  Winslow.  Sous  pubio  crcti  tibial 
of  Dumas.  This  long,  straight,  and  slen- 
der muscle,  is  situated  immediately  under 
the  integuments,  at  the  inner  part  of  the 
thigh.  It  arises  bv  a broad  and  thin  ten- 
don, from  the  anterior  part  of  the  ischium 
and  pubis,  and  soon  becoming  fleshy,  de- 
scends nearly  in  a straight  direction  along 
the  inside  of  the  thigh.  A little  above  the 
knee,  it  terminates  in  a slender  and  round- 
ish tendon,  which  afterwards  becomes 
flatter,  and  is  inserted  into  the  middle  of 
the  tibia,  behind  and  under  the  sartorius. 
Under  the  tendons  of  this  and  the  rectus, 
tliei  e is  a considerable  bursa  mucosa , which 
on  one  side  adheres  to  them  and  to  the 
tendon  of  the  semiterulinosus,  and  on  the 
other  to  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  knee. 
This  muscle  assists  in  bending  the  thigh  and 
leg  inwards. 

GramEn  caninum.  Gramen  dioscori- 
dis . Gramen  repens.  Loliaceum  radice  re- 
pents. Dog’s  grass.  Couch  grass.  Tri- 
ticum  repens  of  Linnseus.  The  roots  are 
agreeably  sweet,  and  possess  aperient  pro- 
perties. The  expressed  juice  is  recom- 
mended to  be  given  largely. 

Gramen  crucis  cyperioidis.  Gra- 
men Egyptiacwm.  Egyptian  cock’s-foofc 
grass,  or  grass  of  the  ero§3.  The  roots  and 
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plants  possess  the  same  virtues  as  the  dog’s 
grass,  and  are  serviceable  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  dropsy.  They  are  supposed  to 
correct  the  bad  smell  of  ;he  breath,  and  to 
relieve  nephritic  disorders,  colics,  &e. 
although  now  neglected. 

Gram i a.  The  sordesoftheeycs. 

Gramme.  (From  a line  ; so 

called  from  its  linear  appearance.)  The 
iris  of  the  eye. 

Gran  a cn'dia.  See  Coccognidia. 

Grana  insectoria.  Keru.es  berries. 

Grana  kermes.  Kermes  berries. 

GRANA  PARADXSI.  Cardainomum 
tnajus.  Melcguetta  maniguetta.  Cardamo- 
bium  piperatium.  Grains  of  Paradise.  The 
seeds  of  the  Amomum  grana  Paradisi  of 
Linnaeus.  They  are  angular  reddish  brown 
seeds,  smaller  than  pepper,  and  resembling 
very  much  the  seeds  of  the  cardainomum 
minus.  They  are  extremely  hot,  and  simi- 
lar in  virtue  to  pepper. 

Grana  tiglia.  S eeTiglia  Grana. 

Grana  tinctoria.  See  Kermes. 

Granadilla.  (Dim.  of  granado , a 
pomegranate,  Spanish  ; so  called  because 
at  the  top  of  the  iiowev  there  are  points, 
like  tSie  grains  of  a pomegranate.)  The 
passion-flower,  the  fruit  of  which  is  said  to 
possess  refrigerating  qualities. 

Granatristum.  A boil,  or  carbuncle. 

GRANATUM.  (From  granum,  a grain, 
becic.se  it  is  full  of  seed.)  The  pomegra- 
nate. The  fruit  of  the  Punica  granatum  of 
Linnaeus : — foliis  lanceolatis , eaule  arboreo. 
The  rind  of  the  fruit,  and  the  flowers  called 
Balausiine  flowers , are  the  parts  directed 
for  medicinal  use.  In  their  smell  there  is 
nothing  remarkable,  but  to  the  taste  they 
are  very  adstringent,  and  have  successfully 
been  employed  as  such,  in  diseases  both 
internal  ami  external. 

Gran  dedal.®.  ( Quod  in  grandioribus 
&tate  nuscantur,  because  they  appear  in 
those  who  are  advanced  in  years.)  The 
hairs  under  the  arm  pits. 

Gran  dines.  Small  tumours  on  the  eye- 
lids. See  Grando. 

Gran  binosum  os.  The  cuboid  bone 
of  the  foot. 

Granbo.  (Quod  siinilitudinem  gravo- 
rum  habcai,  because  it  is  in  shape  an  i size 
like  a gr^in  of  seed.)  Hail.  A moveable 
tumour  on  the  margin  of  the  eyelid  is  so 
called,  from  its  likeness  to  a hail  stone. 

G R A N ULATION.  ( Granulutlo ; from 
granum , a grain.)  The  little  grain-like 
fleshy  bodies,  which  form  on  the  surfaces  of 
ulcers  and  suppurating  wounds,  and  serve 
both  for  filling  up  the  Cavities,  and  bringing 
nearer  together  and  uniting  their  sides. 

Nature,  in  bringing  parts  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible. to  their  original  state,  whose  dispo- 
sition, action,  and  structure,  have  been  al- 
tered by  accident,  or  disease  ; and  after 
having,  in  hoi-  operations  for  this  purpose, 
formed  pus,  she  immediately  sets  about 


forming  a new  matter  upon  surfaces,  in  which 
there  lias  been  a breach  of  continuity. 
This  process  is  called  granulating  or  incarna- 
tion ; and  the  substance  formed  is  called 
granulations.  The  colour  of  healthy  granu- 
lations is  a deep  florid  red.  When  livid, 
they  are  unhealthy,  and  have  only  a languid 
circulation.  Healthy  granulations,  on  an 
exposed  or  flat  surface,  rise  nearly  even 
with  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  skin, 
and  often  a little  higher ; but  when  they 
exceed  this,  and  take  on  a growing  dispo- 
sition, they  are  unhealthy,  become  soft, 
spongy,  and  without  any  disposition  to  form 
skin.  Healthy  granulations  are  always 
prone  to  unite  to  each  other,  so  as  to  be 
the  means  of  uniting  parts. 

Granum  moschi.  See  Abelmoschus. 

Granum  regium.  The  castor-oil  seed. 

Graphioides.  (From  yg*<ptc,  a pencil, 
and  £i S'o?,  a form.)  The  processus  stylifor- 
mis  of  the  os  temporis  and  ulna  is  so  called. 
The  niusculus  biventer  vel  digastrieus  was 
formerly  so  called  from  its  supposed  ori- 
gin from  the  process  of  the  temple-bone 
so  called. 

Grassa.  Borax. 

GRATIOLA.  (Dim.  of  gratia,  so  named 
from  its  supposed  admirable  qualities.) 

1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Diandria.  Or- 
der, Monogynia. 

g.The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  hedge- 
hyssop,  called  also  digitalis  minima , gra- 
tia dei,  graiiola  cmtaurioides.  This  exotic 
plant,  the  Gratiola  oficinulis  of  Linnaeus : — 
foliis  lanceolatis  serratis , foribus  peduncu- 
latis , is  a native  of  the  south  of  Europe  ; 
but  is  raised  in  our  gardens.  The  leaves 
have  a nauseous  bitter  taste,  but  no  re- 
markable smell:  they  purge  and  vomit 
briskly  in  the  dose  of  half  a drachm  of  the 
dry  herb,  and  of  a dram  infused  in  wine  or 
water.  This  plant,  in  small  doses,  has 
been  commonly  employed  as  a cathartic 
and  diurectic  in  hydropical  diseases,  and 
instances  of  its  good  effects  in  ascites  and 
anasarca  are  recorded  by  many  respect- 
able practitioners.  Gesner  and  Bergius 
found  a scruple  of  the  powder  a sufficient 
dose,  as  in  this  quantity  it  frequently  ex- 
cited nausea  or  vomiting ; others  have 
given  it  to  half  a dram,  two  scruples,  a 
dram,  and  even  more. 

An  extract  of  the  root  of  this  plant  is 
said  to  be  more  efficacious  than  the  plant 
itself,  and  exhibited  in  the  dose  of  half  a 
drachm,  or  a drachm,  in  dysenteries,  pro- 
duces the  best  effects.  We  are  also  told  by 
Kostrzewski  that  in  the  hospitals  at  Vi- 
enna, three  muni  teal  patients  were  perfect- 
ly recovered  by  its  use;  and  in  the  most 
confirmed  cases  of  lues  venerea,  it  effected 
a complete  cure,  it  usually  acted  by  in- 
creasing the  urinary  cutaneous,  or  salivary 
discharges. 

Gratiola  officinalis.  The  system 
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mafic  name  of  the  hedge-hyssop.  See  Gra- 
tiola. 

Gravedo.  (From  gravis , heavy.)  A 
catarrh,  or  cold,  with  a sense  of  heaviness 
in  the  head. 

Gravel.  See  Calculus. 

Green  sickness.  See  Chlorosis. 

Gressura.  (From  gredior,  to  proceed.) 
The  perinseum  which  goes  from  the  pu- 
dendum to  the  anus. 

Grielum.  A name  formerly  applied  to 
parsley  ; sm allage. 

Grtphomenos.  (From  a net, 

because  it  surrounds  the  body  as  with  a 
net.)  Applied  to  pains  which  surround  the 
body  at  the  loins. 

Gromwell , common.  See  Lithospermum. 

GROSSULARIA.  (Dim.  o f grossus,  an 
unripe  fig  ; so  named  because  its  fruit  re- 
sembles an  unripe  fig.)  The  gooseberry 
or  gooseberry-bush. 

Grotto  del  cani.  A grotto  near 
Naples,  in  which  dogs  are  suffocated.  The 
carbonic  acid  air  rises  about  eighteen 
inches.  A man  therefore  is  not  affected, 
but  a dog  forcibly  held  in,  or  who  cannot 
rise  above  it,  is  soon  killed,  unless  taken 
out.  He  is  recovered  by  plunging  him  in 
an  adjoining  lake. 

Ground  liverwort.  See  Lichen  cinereus 
terrestris. 

Ground  ivy.  A common  plant  used 
in  the  form  of  infusion  or  tea  in  pectoral 
complaints.  See  Hedera. 

Groundpine.  See  Chamcepitys. 

Ground-nut.  See  Pignut. 

Groundsel.  See  Erigerum. 

Grutum.  Milium.  A hard  white  tu- 
bercle of  the  skin,  resembling  in  size  and 
appearance  a millet-seed. 

Gryphosis.  (From  ypwro®,  to  incur- 
vate.)  A disease  of  the  nails,  which  turn 
inwards,  and  irritate  the  soft  parts  below. 

GU  AI ACU  M . ( From  the  Spanish  Guaya- 
can,  which  is  formed  from  the  Indian  Houx- 
acan .)  Guaiacum  Americanum.  Lignum 

i-itee.  Lignum  sanctum.  Lignum benedict-um, 
Palus  sanctns. 

1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Decandria.  Or- 
der, Monogyhia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  of- 
ficinal guaiacum,  Guiaiacum  officinale  of  Lin- 
naeus :—foliis  bijugis  obtusis.  This  tree  is  a 
native  of  the  West  Indian  islands.  The 
wood,  gum,  bark,  fruit,  and  even  the  flow- 
ers, have  been  found  to  possess  medicinal 
qualities.  The  wood  is  brought  principally 
from  Jamaica,  in  large  pieces  of  four  or 
five  hundred  weight  each,  and  from  its 
hardness  and  beauty  is  used  for  various  ar- 
ticles of  turnery  ware.  It  scarcely  dis- 
covers any  smell,  unless  heated,  or  while 
rasping,  in  which  circumstances  it  yields  a 
light  aromatic  one  : chew  ed,  it  impresses  a 
slight  acrimony,  biting  the  palate  and 
fauces.  The  gum,  or  rather  resjn,  is  ob* 
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tained  by  wounding  the  bark  in  different 
parts  of  the  body  of  the  tree,  or  by  what 
lias  been  called  jagging.  It  exudes  copi- 
ously from  the  wounds,  though  gradually  , 
and  when  a quantity  is  found  accumulated 
upon  the  several  wounded  trees,  hardened 
by  exposure  to  the  sun,  it  is  gathered  and 
packed  up  in  small  kegs  for  exportation  : 
it  is  of  a friable  texture,  of  a deep  gr  eenish 
colour,  and  sometimes  of  a reddish  hue  ; 
it  has  a pungent  acrid  taste,  but  little  or  no 
smell,  unless  heated.  The  bark  contains 
less  resinous  matter  than  the  wood,  and  is 
consequently  a less  powerful  medicine, 
though  in  a recent  state  it  is  strongly  ca- 
thartic. “ The  fruit”  says  a late  author, 
tl  is  purgative,  and,  for  medicinal  use,  far 
excels  the  bark.  A decoction  of  it  has 
been  known  to  cure  the  venereal  disease, 
and  even  tiie  yawrs  in  its  advanced  stage, 
without  the  use  of  mercury.”  The  flowers, 
or  blossoms,  are  laxative,  and  in  Jamaica 
are  commonly  given  to  the  children  in  the 
form  of  syrup.  It  is  only  the  wood  and 
resin  of  guaiacum  which  are  now  in  ge- 
neral medicinal  use  in  Europe  ; and  as  the 
efficacy  of  the  former  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  merely  from  the  quantity  of  resin- 
ous matter  which  it  contains,  they  may  be 
considered  indiscriminately  as  the  same 
medicine.  Guaiacum  was  first  introduced 
into  the  materia  medica  soon  after  the  dis- 
covery of  America ; and  previous  to  the 
use  of  mercury  in  the  lues  venerea,  it  w as 
the  principal  remedy  employed  in  the  cure 
of  that  disease  ; its  great  success  brought  it 
into  such  repute,  that  it  is  said  to  have  been 
sold  for  seven  gold  crowns  a pound : but  not- 
withstanding the  very  numerous  testimonies 
in  its  favour,  it  often  failed  in  curing  the 
patient,  and  was  at  length  entirely  super- 
seded by  mercury  ; and  though  it  be  still 
occasionally  employed  in  syphilis,  it  is 
rather  with  a view  to  correct  other  diseases 
in  the  habit,  than  for  its  effects  as  an  anti- 
venereal.  It  is  now  more  general !y  em- 
ployed for  its  virtues  in  curing  gouty  and 
rheumatic  pains,  and  some  cutaneous  dis- 
eases. Dr.  Woodville  and  others  frequent- 
ly conjoined  it  with  mercury  and  soap,  and 
in  some  cases  with  bark  or  steel,  and 
found  it  eminently  useful  as  an  alterative. 

In  the  pharmacopoeias  it  is  directed  in  the 
form  of  tincture  and  elixir:  the  latter  is 
ordered  by  the  Edinburgh  College  to  be 
prepared  in  two  ways,  viz.  with  rectified 
spirit,  and  the  virous  spirit  of  sal  ammoniac. 
Of  these  compounds,  the  dose  may  be  front 
two  scruples  to  two  drachms;  the  gum 
is  generally  given  from  6 grains  to  20  or 
even  more,  for  a dose,  either  in  pills  or  in 
a fluid  form,  by  means  of  mucilage  or  the 
yolk  of  an  egg.  The  decoctum  lignoram 
(Pharm.  Eding.)  of  which  guaiacum  is  the 
chief  ingredient,  is  commonly  taken  in  the 
quantity  of  a pint  a day. 

As  many  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century 
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contended  that  guaiacum  was  a true  spe- 
cific for  the  venereal  disease,  and  the  cele- 
brated Boerhaave  maintained  the  same  opi- 
nion, the  following  observations  are  in- 
serted : Mr.  Pearson  mentions  that  when 
he  was  first  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the 
Lock  Hospital,  in  1781,  Mr.  Bromfield  and 
Mr.  Williams  w ere  in  the  habit  of  reposing 
great  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  a de- 
coction of  guaiacum  wood.  This  was  ad- 
ministered to  such  patients  as  had  already 
employed  the  usual  quantity  of  mercury ; 
but  who  complained  of  nocturnal  pains, 
or  had  gummata,  nodes,  ozaena,  and  other 
effects  of  the  venereal  virus,  connected 
with  secondary  symptoms,  as  did  not 
yield  to  a course  of  mercurial  frictions. 
The  diet  consisted  of  raisins,  and  hard 
biscuit ; from  2 to  4 pints  of  the  decoction 
were  taken  every  day ; the  hot  bath  was 
used  twice  a week  ; and  a dose  of  antimo- 
nial  wine  and  laudanum,  or  Dover’s  pow- 
der, was  commonly  taken  every  evening. 
Constant  confinement  to  bed  was  not  deem- 
ed necessary  ; neither  was  exposure  to  the 
vapour  of  burning  spirit,  with  a view  of 
exciting  perspiration,  often  practised;  as 
only  a moist  state  of  the  skin  was  desired. 
This  treatment  was  sometimes  of  singular 
advantage  to  those  whose  health  had  sus- 
tained injury  from  the  disease,  long  con- 
finement, and  mercury.  The  strength  in- 
creased; bad  ulcers  healed;  exfoliations 
were  completed;  and  these  anomalous 
symptoms,  which  would  have  been  exaspe- 
rated by  mercury,  soon  yielded  to  guaiacum. 

Besides  such  cases,  in  which  the  good 
effects  of  guaiacum  made  it  be  erroneously 
regarded,  as  a specific  for  the  lues  venerea, 
the  medicine  was  also  formerly  given,  by 
some,  on  the  first  attack  of  the  venereal 
disease.  The  disorder  being  thus  bene- 
fited, a radical  cure  w as  considered  to  be 
accomplished ; and  though  frequent  re- 
lapses iollowed,  yet,  as  these  partly  j ielded 
to  the  same  remedy,  its  reputation  was 
still  kept  up.  Many  diseases  also,  which 
got  well,  were  probably  not  venereal 
cases.  Mr.  Pearson  seems  to  allow,  that 
ill  symphilitic  affections,  it  may  indeed 
operate  like  a true  antidote,  suspending,  for 
a time,  the  progress  of  certain  venereal 
symptoms,  and  removing  other  appear- 
ances altogether;  but  be  observes,  that 
experience  has  evinced,  that  the  unsub- 
dued virus  yet  remains  active  in  the  con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  Pearson  has  found  guaiacum  of  lit- 
tle use  in  pains  of  the  bones,  except  when 
it  proved  sudorific ; but  that  it  was  then 
interior  to  antimony  or  volatile  alkali. 
'When  the  constitution  has  been  impaired 
by  mercury  and  long  confinement,  and  there 
is  a thickened  state  of  the  ligaments,  or  pe- 
riosteum, or  foul  ulcers  still  remaining,  Mr. 
Pearson  says,  these  effects  will  often  subside 
during  the  exhibition  of  the  decoction  ; and 


it  will  often  suspend  for  a short  time, 
the  progress  of  certain  secondary  symptoms 
of  the  lues  venerea:  for  instance,  ulcers  of 
the  tonsils,  venereal  eruptions,  and  even 
nodes.  Mr.  Pearson,  however,  never 
knew  one  instance,  in  wliich  guaiacum  era- 
dicated the  virus  ; and  he  contends,  that 
its  being  conjoined  with  mercury,  neither 
increases  the  virtue  of  this  mineral,  lessons 
its  bad  effects,  nor  diminishes  the  necessity 
of  giving  a certain  quantity  of  it.  Mr. 
Pearson  remarks  that  lie  has  seen  guaiacum 
produce  good  effects  in  many  patients, 
having  cutaneous  diseases,  the  ozaena,  and 
scropliuious  affections  of  the  membranes 
and  ligaments. 

Guinea-worm.  The  Gordius  medinensis. 

GUM.  The  mucilage  of  vegetables.  It 
is  usually  transparent,  more  or  less  brittle 
w hen  dry,  though  difficultly  pulverable  ; of 
an  insipid,  or  slightly  saccharine  taste  ; so- 
luble in,  or  capable  of  combining  with, 
w ater  in  all  proportions,  to  w hich  it  gives  a 
gluey  adhesive  consistence,  in  proportion 
as  its  quantity  is  greater.  It.  is  separable, 
or  coagulates  by  the  action  of  weak  acids  ; 
it  is  insoluble  inalkohol,  and  in  oil ; and  ca- 
pable of  the  acid  fermentation, when  diluted 
with  water.  The  destructive  action  of  fire 
causes  it  to  emit  much  carbonic  acid,  and 
converts  it  into  coal  without  exhibiting 
any  flame.  Distillation  affords  water,  acid, 
s small  quantity  of  oil,  a small  quantity  of 
ammonia,  and  much  coal. 

These  are  the  leading  properties  of 
gums,  rightly  so  called ; but  the  inaccurate 
custom  of  former  times  applied  the  term 
gum  to  all  concrete  vegetable  juices,  so 
that  in  common  we  hear  of  gum  copal, 
gum  sandarach,  and  other  gums,  which  are 
either  pure  resins,  or  mixtures  of  resins 
with  the  vegetable  mucilage. 

The  principal  gums  are,  1.  The  common 
gums,  obtained  from  the  plum,  the  peach, 
the  cherry  tree,  &c.  2.  Gum  arabic,  which 

flows  naturally  from  the  acacia  in  Egypt, 
Arabia,  and  elsewhere.  This  forms  a clear 
transparent  mucilage  w ith  water.  3.  Guni 
Seneca  or  Senegal.  It  does  not  greatly 
differ  from  gum  arabic : the  pieces  are 
larger  and  clearer  ; and  it  seems  to  com- 
municate a higher  degree  of  the  adhesive 
quality  to  water.  It  is  much  used  by  ca- 
lico-printers and  others.  The  first  sort  of 
gums  are  frequently  sold  by  this  name,  but 
may  be  known  by  their  darker  colour. 
4.  Gum  adragant  or  tragaoanth.  It  is  ob- 
tained from  a small  plant  of  the  same  name, 
growing  in  Syria,  and  other  eastern  parts. 
It  comes  to  us  in  small  white  contorted 
pieces  resembling  worms.  It  is  usually 
dearer  than  other  gums,  and  forms  a thicker 
jelly  with  water. 

Mr.  Willis  has  found,  that  the  root  of  the 
common  blue  bell,  hyacintbus  non  scrip- 
tus,  dried  and  powdered,  affords  a muci- 
lage possessing  all  the  qualities  of  that 
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from  gum  arabic.  The  roots  of  the  vernal 
squill,  white  lily  and  orchis,  equally  yield 
mucilage.  Lord  Dundonald  has  extracted 
a mucilage  also  from  lichens. 

Gums  treated  with  nitric  acid  afford  the 
acid  of  sugar. 

Gum-boil.  See  Parulis. 

GUMMA.  A.  strumous  tumour  on  the 
periosteum  of  a bone. 

Gummi  arabicum.  Sec  Acacia  gummi. 

Gummi  caranNj®.  See  Caranna. 

Gummi  cerasorum.  The  juices  which 
exude  from  the  bark  of  cherry- trees.  It 
is  very  similar  to  gum  arabic,  for  which  it 
may  be  substituted. 

Gummi  chibou.  A spurious  kind  of 
gum  elimi,  but  little  used. 

Gummi  courbaril.  An  epithet  some- 
times applied  to  the  juice  of  the  Hymenaa 
courbaril.  See  Anirne. 

Gummi  euphorem.  See  Euphorbiim. 

Gummi  galda.  See  Galda. 

Gummi  gambiense.  See  Kino. 

Gummi  guttle.  See  Gambogia. 

Gummi  hederje.  Ivy  gum.  The  re- 
sinous juice  of  the  lledera  helix  of  Lin- 
naeus, or  ivy.  It  is  imported  from  the  East 
Indies,  though  it  may  be  collected  from 
trees  in  this  country.  It  is  brought  over 
in  hard  compact  masses,  externally  of  a 
reddish  brown  colour,  internally  of  a 
bright  brownish  yellow,  with  reddish 
specks  or  veins.  It  has  a strong,  resinous, 
agreeable  smell,  and  an  adstringent  taste. 
Though  never  used  in  the  practice  of  the 
present  day,  it  possesses  corroborant,  ad- 
stringent and  antispasmodic  virtues. 

Gummi  juniperinum.  See  SandaracJc. 

Gummi  kikekunemalq.  See  Kike- 
kunemalo.  ' 

Gummi  kino.  See  Kino. 

Gummi  lacca.  See  Lacca. 

Gummi  myrriia.  See  Myrrha. 

Gummi  resina  lutea.  An  astringent 
gum  from  New  Holland. 

Gummi  rubrum  astringens  gam- 
biense. See  Kino. 

Gummi  sagapenum.  See  Sagapetium . 

Gummi  senegalense.  This  is  a true 
gum,  brought  from  the  country  through 
which  the  river  Senegal  runs,  in  loose  or 
single  drops,  much  larger  than  gum  arabic. 
It  exudes  from  the  Mimosa  Senegal  of  Lin- 
naeus. And  is  similar  in  virtue  and  quality 
to  the  gum  arabic,  and  the  gum  which  ex- 
udes in  this  climate  from  the  cherry-trees. 

Gummi  trag acanthi.  See  Traga- 

cant  ha. 

GUM-RESIN.  Gum-resina.  Gum-re- 
sins are  the  juices  of  plants  that  are  mixed 
with  resin,  and  an  extractive  matter,  which 
has  been  taken  for  a gummy  substance. 
They  seldom  flow  naturally  from  plants, 
but  are  mostly  extracted  by  incision,  in  the 
form  of  white,  yellow,  or  red  fluids,  which 
dry  more  or  less  quickly.  ^YVater,  spirit  of 
wine,  wine  or  vinegar,  dissolve  them  only 
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in  part,  according  to  the  proportion  they 
contain  of  resin  or  extract.  Gum-resins 
may  also  be  formed  by  art,  by  digesting 
the  parts  of  vegetables  containing  the  gum- 
resin  in  diluted  aikohol,  and  then  evapo- 
rating it,  For  this  reason  most  tinctures 
contain  gum-resin.  The  principal  gum- 
resins  employed  medicinally  are  aloes,  am- 
moniacum,  asafoetida,  galbanum,  gahibogia, 
gnaiacum,  myrrha,  oiibanum,  opoponax, 
sagapenuiii,  sarcocolla,  scamrnonium,  and 
sty  rax. 

GUMS.  Gingiva.  The  very  vascular 
and  elastic  substance  that  covers  the  alveo- 
lar arches  of  the  upper  and  under  jaws, 
and  embraces  the  necks  of  the  teeth. 

GUTTA.  Alunsel.  A drop.  Drops  are 
uncertain  forms  of  administering  medi- 
cines. The  shape  of  the  bottle  or  of  its 
mouth,  from  whence  the  drops  fall,  as  well 
as  the  consistence  of  the  fluid,  occasions  a 
considerable  difference  in  ihe  quantity  ad- 
ministered. 

Gutta  is  also  a name  of  the  apoplexy, 
from  a supposition  that  its  cause  was  a 
drop  of  blood  falling  from  the  brain  upon 
the  heart. 

Gutta  gamba.  See  Gambogia. 

Gutta  opaca.  A name  for  the  cata- 
ract. 

GUTTA  SERENA.  (So  called  by  the 
Arabians.)  Amaurosis.  This  is  a disease 
of  the  eye  attended  with  a diminution  or 
total  loss  of  sight,  and  arising  from  a para- 
lytic affection  of  the  retina  and  optic 
nerve. 

The  symptoms  of  gutta  serena  are  noted 
for  being  very  irregular.  In  many  cases, 
the  pupil  is  very  much  dilated,  immove- 
able and  of  its  natural  black  colour.  Some- 
times, however,  in  the  most  complete  and 
incurable  cases,  the  pupil  is  of  its  natural 
size,  and  the  iris  capable  of  free  motion. 
In  some  cases,  the  pupil  has  a dull,  glassy 
or  horny  appearance.  Sometimes  its  colour 
is, greenish,  occasionally  whitish  and  opake, 
so  as  to  be  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  an  in-- 
cipient  cataract.  Richter  mentions  a 
degree  of  strabismus,  as  the  only  symptom, 
except  the  loss  of  sight,  as  invariably  at- 
tendant on  amaurosis. 

The  blindness  produced  by  the  gutta 
serena,  is  generally  preceded  by  an  ima- 
ginary appearance  of  numerous  insects,  or 
substances,  like  cobwebs,  interposing  them- 
selves between  objects  and  the  eye.  The 
origin  of  a cataract  on  the  other  hand,  is 
usually  attended  with  a simple  cloudiness 
of  vision. 

Gutt.k  nigr.<e.  The  black  drops,  oc- 
casionally called  the  Lancashire  or  the 
Cheshire  drops.  A secret  preparation  of 
opium,  said  to  be  more  active  than  the 
common  tincture  and  supposed  to  be  less 
injurious,  as  seldom  followed  by  headache. 

Guttle  rosacea.  Red  spots  upon  the 
face  and  nose. 
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Guttural  artery.  The  superior  thy- 

roideal  artery  . The  first  branch  of  the  ex- 
ternal carotid. 

Gymnastic  a.  (From  yuyvoq,  naked, 
performed  by  naked  men  in  the  public 
games.)  A method  of  curing  diseases  by 
exercise,  or  . that  part  of  physic  which  treats 
of  the  rules  that  are  to  be  observed  in  all 
ports  of  exercises,  for  the  preservation  of 
health.  This  is  said  to  have  been  invented 
by  one  Herodicus,  born  at  Salymbra,  a city 
of  Thrace  ; or,  as  some  s&y,  at  Leutini  in 
Sicily.  He  was  first  master  of  an  academy, 
where  young  gentlemen  came  to  learn  war- 
like and  manly  exercises  ; and  observ- 
ing them  to  be  very  healthful  on  that  ac- 
count, he  made  exercise  become  an  art  in 
reference  to  the  recovering  of  men  out  of 
diseases,  as  well  as  preserving  them  from 
them : and  called  it  Gymnastic,  which  he 
made  a great  part  of  Ins  pra  ctice  of  physic. 
But  Hippocrates,  who  was  his  scholar, 
blames  him  sometimes  for  his  excesses 


with  this  view.  And  Plato  exclaims 
against  him  with  some  warmth,  for  enjoin- 
ing his  patients  to  walk  from  Athens  to 
Megara,  which  is  about  25  miles,  and  to 
come  home  on  foot  as  they  went,  as  soon  as 
ever  they  had  but  touched  the  walls  of  the 
city. 

Gynecia.  (From  yum,  woman.)  It  sig- 
nifies the  menses,  and  sometimes  the 
lochia. 

Gynecium.  (From  yum,  a woman.)  A 
seraglio ; the  pudendum  muliebre  ; also  a 
name  for  antimony. 

Gynecom  ania.  (From  yum,  a woman, 
and  y,a.vicL,  m idness.)  That  species  of  in- 
sanity that  arises  from  love. 

Gynecomaston.  (From  yum,  a woman, 
and  y*g-og,  a breast.)  An  enormous  increase 
of  the  breasts  of  women. 

Gynecomyst  ax.  (From  yum,  a woman, 
and  yuqvo.^,  a beard.)  The  hairs  on  the 
female  pudenda. 
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HabeNa.  A bridle.  A bandage  for 
keeping  the  lips  of  wounds  together,  made 
in  the  form  of  a bridle. 

Hacub.  A species  of  cardans.  Gtnuldia 
tournefortii  of  Linnaeus  the  young  shoots 
of  which  are  eaten  by  the  Indians,  but  the 
roots  are  emetic. 

Hemagoga.  (From  aiya,  blood,  and 
ay  os,  to  bring  off.)  Medicines  which  pro- 
mote the  menstrual  and  haemorrhoidal  dis- 
charges. 

Hemalopia*  (From  cuya.,  blood,  and 
oTtlofAdi,  to  see.)  A disease  of  the  eyes,  in 
which  all  things  appear  of  a red  colour. 
A variety  of  the  psendoblepsis  imaginaria. 

Hemalops.  (From  atya,  blood,  and 
the  face.)  A red  or  livid  mark  in  the 
face  or  eye.  A blood-shot  eye. 

Hemanthus.  (From  the  cuy.a,  blood,  and 
avSo g,  a flower,  so  called  from  its  colour.) 
The  blood-flower. 

HEMATEMESXS.  (From  aiyu.,  blood, 
and  tym,  to  vomit.)  Vomitus  crumtus. 
A vomiting  of  blood.  A vomiting  of 
jdood  is  readily  to  be  distinguished  from 
one  which  proceeds  from  the  lungs,  by  its 
being  usually  preceded  by  a sense  of 
weight,  pain,  or  anxiety  in  the  region  of  the 
stomach  ; by  its  being  unaccompanied  by 
any  cough ; by  its  being  discharged  in 
a very  considerable  quantity ; by  its  being 
of  a dark  colour,  and  somewhat  gru- 
mous  5 and  by  its  being  mixed  with  the 
other  contents  of  the  stomach. 

The  disease  may  be  occasioned  by  any 
thing  received  into  the  stomach,  which  sti- 


mulates it  violently  or.  wounds  it ; or  may 
proceed  from  blows,  bruises,  or  any  other 
cause  capable  of  exciting  inflammation  in 
this  organ,  or  of  determining  too  great  a 
flow  of  blood  to  it;  but  it  arises  more 
usually  as  a symptom  of  some  other  dis- 
ease (such  as  a suppression  of  the  men- 
strual, haemorrhoidal  flux,  or  obstructions 
in  the  liver,  spleen,  and  other  viscera)  than 
as  a primary  affection. 

Haematemesis  is  seldom  so  profuse  as  to 
destroy  the  patient  suddenly,  and  the  prin- 
cipal danger  seems  to  arise,  either  from 
the  great  debility  which  repeated  attacks 
of  the  complaint  induce,  or  from  the  lodg- 
ment of  blood  iri  the  intestines,  which  by 
becoming  putrid  might  occasion  some  other 
disagreeable  disorder. 

The  appearances  to  be  observed  on  dis- 
section, where  it  proves  fatal,  will  de- 
pend on  the  disease  of  which  it  has  proved 
symptomatic. 

Hematites.  (From  «ip,  blood,  so 
named  from  its  property  of  stopping  blood, 
of  from  its  colour.)  Lapis  Ucematites. 
Bloodstone.  An  elegant  iron  ore.  called 
bloodstone.  Finely  levigated,  and  freed 
from  the  grosser  parts  by  frequent  wash- 
ings with  water,  it  has  been  long  recom- 
mended in  haemorrhages,  fluxes,  uterine 
obstructions,  &c.  iu  doses  of  from  one 
scruple  to  three  or  four. 

HeMATINUS.  (From  aiyahlnq,  the 
bloodstone.)  An  epithet  of  a collyrium, 
in  which  was  the  bloodstone. 

HEMATOCELE.  (From  aiya,}  blood. 
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&ad  jwx>i,  a tumour.)  A swelling  of  the 
scrotum,  or  spermatic  cord,  proceeding 
from  or  caused  by  blood. 

The  distinction  of  the  different  kinds  of 
heematocele,  though  not  usually  made,  is 
absolute)?  necessary  toward  rightly  under- 
standing the  disease ; the  general  idea,  or 
conception  of  which,  appears  to  Mr.  Pott 
to  be  somewhat  erroneous,  and  to  have 
produced  a prognostic  which  is  ill  founded, 
and  hasty.  According  to  this  eminent 
surgeon,  the  disease,  properly  called  haa 
matocele,  is  of  four  kinds  : two  of  which 
have  their  seat  within  the  tunica  vaginalis 
testis  ; one  within  the  albuginea  ; and  the 
fourth  in  the  tunica  communis  or  common 
cellular  membrane,  investing  the  spermatic 
vessels. 

In  the  passing  an  instrument,  in  order  to 
let  out  the  water  from  an  hydrocele  of  the 
vaginal  coat,  a vessel  is  sometimes  wound- 
ed, which  is  of  such  size,  as  to  tinge  the 
fluid  pretty  deeply  at  the  time  of  its  run- 
ning out : the  orifice  becoming  close,  when 
the  water  is  all  discharged,  and  a plaster 
being  applied,  the  blood  ceases  to  flow 
from  thence,  but  insinuates  itself  partly 
into  the  c:«dty  of  the  vaginal  coat,  and 
partly  into  the  cells  of  the  dartos  ; making 
sometimes,  in  the  space  of  a few  hours,  a 
tumour  nearly  equal  in  size  to  the  original 
hydrocele.  • This  is  one  species. 

It  sometimes  happens  in  tapping  an  hy- 
drocele, that  although  the  fluid  discharged 
by  that  operation  be  perfectly  clear  and 
limpid,  yet  in  a very  short  space  of  time 
(sometimes  in  a few  hours)  the  scrotum 
becomes  as  large  as  it  was  before,  and  pal- 
pably as  full  of  a fluid.  If  a new  puncture 
be  now  made,  the  .discharge  instead  of  be- 
ing limpid  (as  before)  is  now  either  pure 
blood  or  very  bloody.  This  is  another 
species  : but,  like  the  preceding,  confined 
to  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

The  whole  vascular  compages  of  the  tes- 
ticle is  sometimes  very  much  enlarged,  and 
at  the  same  time  rendered  so  las  and  loose, 
that  the  tumour  produced  thereby  lias,  to 
Hie  fingers  of  an  examiner,  very  much  the 
appearance  of  a swelling  composed  of  a 
mere  fluid,  supposed  to  be  somewhat  thick, 
or  viscid.  This  is  in  some  measure  a de- 
ception ; but  not  totally  so:  the  greater 
part  of  the  tumefaction  is  caused  by  the 
loosened  texture  of  the  testes ; but  there  is 
very  frequently  a quantity  of  extravasated 
blood  also. 

If  this  be  supposed  to  be  an  hydrocele, 
and  pierced,  the  discharge  will  be  mere 
blood.  This  is  a third  kind  of  hmm;  t * 
cele  ; and  very  different,  in  all  its  circum- 
stances, from  the  two*  preceding : the  fluid 
is  shed  from  the  vessels  of  the  glandular 
part  of  the  testicle,  and  contained  within 
the  tunica  albuginea. 

The  fourth  consists  in  a rupture  of,  and 
an  effusion  of  blood,  from  a branch  of  the 
sptnnatic  vein?  in  its  passage  from  the 


groin  to  the  testicle.  In  which  case,  the 
extravasation  is  made  into  the  tunica  com- 
munis, or  cellular  membrane,  investing 
the  spermatic  vessels. 

Each  of  these  species,  Mr.  Pott  says,  lie 
has  seen  so  distinctly,  and  perfectly,  that 
he  has  not  the  smallest  doubt  concerning 
their  existence,  and  of  their  diff  erence  from 
each  other. 

HaEmatochysis.  (From  aipa,  blood, 
and  yzcu,  pour  out.)  A haemorrhage  or 
flux  of  blood. 

HEMATODES.  (From  up*,  blood  5 
so  called  from  the  red. colour  of  its  flowers.) 
1.  An  old  name  for  the  bloody  eranesbilL 
See  Geranium  sangnineum. 

Now  applied  to  a fungus  or  fleshy  ex- 
crescense,  which  has  somewhat  the  appear- 
ance of  blood. 

HAEMATOLOGY.  (From  cupn,  blood, 
and  My  os,  a discourse.)  H&inotulogia.  The 
doctrine  of  the  blood. 

HnSMATOMPIlAimCELE.  (From  atpa, 
bl  ood , opq>a\<&,  th  e na  vel,and  a t urn  o u r. ) 

A species  of  ec-chymosis.  A tumour  about 
the  navel  from  an  extravasation  of  blood. 
It  is  mostly  absorbed,  but,  if  too  consider- 
able, a puncture  may  be  made  to  evacuate 
the  blood,  as  in  ecchjmosis.  See  Eccky- 
rnosis . 

HaEMATopedesis.  (From  cap.*,  blood, 
and  'srebitaj,  to  leap.)  The  leaping  of  the 
blood  from  a wounded  artery. 

HaEM atosis.  (From  cupa,  blood.)  An 
haemorrhage  or  flux  of  blood. 

HEMATOXYLON.  (From  aipa, 
blood,  and  %uMv,  wood ; so  called  from  the 
red  colour  of  its  wood.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Decandria.  Order,  Momgynia. 

HiEMATGXYLUM.  '(From 
blood,  or  uipaliKoSf  bloody,  and  £uXoy, 
wood.)  Tlie  name  in  some  pharmacopoeias 
for  the  logwood  ; which  is  so  called  from 
its  red  colour.  See  Lignum  campecherwe. 

HaEmatoxylon  campechjanum.  The 
systematic  name  of  the  logwood-tree,  See 
Lignu  m eampechiahum . 

HEMATURIA.  (From  cupu,  blood, 
and  agoK,  urine.)  The  voiding  of  blood  with 
urine.  This  disease,  is  sometimes  occa- 
sioned either  by  falls,  blows,  bruises,  or 
some  violent  exertion,  such  as  hard  riding 
and  jumping;  but  it  more  usually  arises 
from  a small  stone  lodged  either  in  the  kid- 
ney or  ureter,  which  by  its  size  or  irregu- 
larity wounds  the  inner  surface  of  the  part 
it  comes  in  contact  with  ; in  which  case 
the  blood  discharged  is  most  usually  some- 
what coagulated,  and  deposits  a sediment 
of  a dark- brown  colour,  resembling  the 
grounds  of  coffee. 

A discharge  of  blood  by  urine,  when 
proceeding  from  the  kidney  or  ureter,  is 
commonly  attended  with  an  acute  pain  in 
the  back,  and  some  difficulty  of  making 
water,  the  urine,  which  comes  away  first, 
being  muddy  and  high  coloured,  but  to- 
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wards  the  close  of  its  flowing,  becoming 
transparent  and  of  a natural  appearance. 
When  the  blood  proceeds  immediately 
from  the  bladder,  it  is  usually  accompanied 
with  a sense  of  heat  and  pain  at  the  bo  \ tom 
of  the  belly. 

The  voiding  of  bloody  urine  is  always 
attended  with  some  danger,  particularly 
when  mixed  with  purulent  matter.  When 
it  arises  in  the  course  of  any  malignant 
disease,  it  shews  a highly  putrid  state  of 
the  blood,  and  always  indicates  a fatal 
termination. 

The  appearances  to  be  observed  on  dis- 
section will  accord  with  those  usually  met 
with  in  the  disease  which  has  given  rise  to 
the  complaint. 

Kjemodia.  (From  aipeafov,  to  stupefy.) 
A painful  stupor  of  the  teeth,  caused  by 
acrid  substances  touching  them. 

H^f.moptoe.  (From  ai/wa,  blood,  and 
ttIvw,  to  spit  up.)  The  spitting  of  blood.  See 
Haemoptysis. 

HEMOPTYSIS.  (From  «««,  blood, 
ha>,  to  spit.)  Hdmoptoe.  A spitting  of 
blood.  A genus  of  disease  arranged  by 
Cullen  in  the  class  pyrexia,  and  order 
hamorrhagia.  It  is  characterized  by  cough- 
ing up  florid  or  frothy  blood,  preceded 
usually  by  heat  or  pain  in  the  chest,  irrita- 
tion in  the  larynx,  and  a saltish  taste  in  the 
mouth.  There  are  five  species  of  this 
disease:  1.  llamoptysis  plethorica , from 
fulness  of  the  vessels.  2.  Haemoptysis  vio- 
lenta , *jfrom  some  external  violence.  5, 
Haemoptysis  phthisica , from  ulcers  corrod- 
ing the  small  vessels.  4.  Haemoptysis  calcu- 
losa , from  calculous  matter  in  tire  lungs.  5. 
Haemoptysis  vicaria , from  the  suppression  of 
some  customary  evacuation. 

It  is  readily  to  be  distinguished  from  he- 
matemesis,  as  in  this  last,  the  blood  is 
. usually  thrown  out  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties ; aud  is,  moreover,  of  a darker  colour, 
more  grumous,  and  mixed  with  the  other 
contents  of  the  stomach  ; whereas  blood 
proceeding  from  the  lungs  is  usually  in  small 
quantity,  of  a florid  colour,  and  mixed  with 
a little  frothy  mucus  only. 

A spitting  of  blood  arises  most  usually 
between  the  ages  of  16  aud  lb,  aud  may  be 
occasioned  by  any  violent  exertion  either 
in  running,  jumping,  wrestling,  singing 
loud,  or  blowing  wind-instruments;  as 
likewise  by  wounds,  plethora,  weak  vessels, 
hectic  fever,  coughs,  irregular  living,  ex- 
cessive drinking,  or  a suppression  of  some 
accustomed  discharge,  such  as  the  men- 
strual or  haemorrhoidal.  It  may  likewise 
be  occasioned  by  breathing  air  which  is 
too  much  rarefied  to  be  able  properly  to 
expand  the  lungs. 

Persons  in  whom  there  is  a faulty  propor- 
tion, either  in  the  vessels  of  the  lungs,  or 
in  the  capacity  of  the  chest,  being  distin- 
guished by  a narrow  thorax  and  prominent 
shoulders,  or  who  are  of  'a  delicate  make 
and  sanguine  temperament,  seem  much 


predisposed  to  this  haemorrhage  ; but  in 
these,  the  complaint  is  often  brought  on  by 
the  concurrence  of  the  various  occasional 
and  exciting  causes  before  mentioned. 

A spitting  of  blood  is  not,  however,  al- 
ways to  he  considered  as  a primary  disease. 
It  is  often  only  a symptom,  and  in  some 
disorders,  such  as  pleurisies,  peripneumo- 
mes,  and  many  fevers,  often  arises,  and  is 
the  presage  of  a favourable  termination. 

Sometimes  it  is  preceded  (as has  already 
been  observed)  by  a sense  of  weight  and 
oppression  at  the  chest,  a dry  tickling 
cough,  and  some  slight  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing. Sometimes  it  is  ushered  in  with  shiver- 
ings,  coldness  at  the  extremities,  pains  in 
the  back  and  loins,  flatulency,  costiveness, 
and  lassitude.  The  blood  which  is  spit  up 
is  sometimes  thin,  and  of  a florid  red  co- 
lour ; and  at  other  times,  it  is  thick,  and  of 
a dark  or  blackish  cast ; nothing,  however, 
can  be  inferred  from  this  circumstance, 
but  that  the  blood  has  lain  a longer  or 
shorter  time  in  the  breast,  before  it  was 
discharged. 

An  hsemoptooeis  not  attended  with  dan-, 
ger,  where  no  symptoms  of  phthisis  pulmo- 
nalis  have  preceded,  or  accompanied  the 
haemorrhage,  or  where  it  leaves  behind  no 
cough,  dyspnoea,  or  other  affection  of  the 
lungs  ; nor  is  it  dangerous  in  a strong 
healthy  person,  of  a sound  constitution  ; 
but  when  it  attacks  persons  of  a weak  lax 
fibre,  and  delicate  habit,  it  may  be  difficult 
to  remove  it. 

It  seldom  takes  place  to  such  a degree 
as  to  prove  fatal  at  once  ; but  when  it  does, 
the  effusion  is  from  some  large  vessel.  The 
danger,  therefore,  will  be  in  proportion  as 
the  discharge  of  blood  comes  from  a large 
vessel,  or  a small  one. 

When  the  disease  proves  fatal,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rupture  of  some  iarge  vessels, 
there  is  found,  on  dissection,  a considerable 
quantity  of  clotted  blood  betwixt  the  lungs 
aud  pleura,  aud  there  is  usually  more  or 
less  of  an  inflammatory  appeal ance  at  the 
ruptured  part.  Where  the  disease  termi- 
nates in  pulmonary  consumption,  the  same 
morbid  appearances  are  to  be  met  with  as 
described  under  that  particular  head. 

HEMORRHAGIA.  (From  ayxet,  blood, 
and  faywy, s,  to  break  out.)  A haemorrhage, 
or  flow  of  blood, 

HEMORRHAGIE.  Haemorrhages,  or 
affluxes  of  blood.  An  order  in  the  class 
pyrexia  of  Cullen’s  nosology  is  so  called. 
It  is  characterized  by  pyrexia  with  a dis- 
charge of  blood,  without  any  external  in- 
jury ; the  blood  on  venaesection  exhibiting 
i’.e  huffy  coat.  The  order  hamorrhagia 
contains  the  following  genera  of  diseases, 
viz.  epistaxis,  haemoptysis,  phthisis,  liae- 
morrhois  and  menorrhagia. 

HEMORRHOIDAL  ARTERIES.  Ar- 
teria  hamorrhoidales.  The  arteries  of  the 
rectum  are  so  called  : they  are  sometimes 
two,  and  at  other  times  three  in  number. 
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i.  The  upper  haemorrhoidal  artery,  which 
is  the  great  branch  of  the  lower  mesenteric 
continued  intb  the  pelvis.  2.  The  middle 
haemorrhoidal,  which  sometimes  conies  off 
from  the  hypogastric  artery,  and  very  often 
from  the  pudical  artery.  It  is  sometimes 
wanting.  3.  The  lower  or  external  haemor- 
rhoidal is  almost  always  a branch  of  the 
pudical  artery,  or  that  artery  which  goes  to 
the  penis. 

HEMORRHOIDAL  VEINS.'  Fence 
Hcemorrhoidales.  These  are  two.  J . The 
external,  which  evacuates  itself  into  the 
vena  iliaca  interna.  2.  The  interna!,  which 
conveys  its  blood  into  the  vena  portae. 

HdEMORRHOIS.  (From  aifxa,,  blood, 
and  gsw,  to  flow.)  Aimorrkois.  The  Piles. 
A genus  of  disease  in  the  class  pyrexia  and 
order  licemorrhagia:  of  Cullen.  They  are 
certain  excrescences  or  tumours  arising 
about  the  verge  of  the  anus,  or  the  inferior 
part  of  the  intestinum  rectum  ; when  they 
discharge  blood,  particularly  upon  the  pa- 
tients going  to  stool,  the  disease  is  known 
by  the  name  of  bleeding  piles:  but  when 
there  is  no  discharge  it  is  called  blind  piles. 
The  rectum,  as  well  as  the  coion,  is  com- 
posed of  several  muscular  membranes,  con- 
nected to  each  other  by  an  intervening  cel- 
lular substance  ; and  as  the  muscular  fibres 
of  this  intestine  always  tend,  by  their  con- 
traction, to  lessen  its  cavity,  the  internal 
membrane,  which  is  very  lax,  forms  it- 
self into  several  rugae  or  folds.  In  this 
construction  nature  respects  the  use  of  the 
part,  which  occasionally  gives  passage  to 
or  allows  the  retention  of  the  excrements, 
the  hardness  and  bulk  of  which  might  pro- 
duce considerable  lacerations,  if  this  intes- 
tine were  not  capable  of  dilatation.  The 
arteries  and  veins  subservient  to  this  part 
are  called  haemorrhoidal,  and  the  blood 
that  returns  from  hence  is  carried  to  the 
meseraic  veins.  The  intestinum  rectum  is 
particularly  subject  to  the  haemorrhoids, 
from  its  situation,  structure,  and  use ; for 
w hilst  the  course  of  the  blood  is  assisted  in 
almost  all  the  other  veins  of  the  body,  by 
the  distension  of  the  adjacent  muscles,  and 
the  pressure  of  the  neighbouring  parts,  the 
blood  in  the  haemorrhoidal  veins  which 
is  to  ascend  against  the  natural  tendency  of 
its  ow  n weight,  is  not  only  destitute  of  these 
assistances,  but  is  impeded  in  its  passage  : 
for,  first,  the  large  excrements  which  lodge 
in  this  intestine  dilate-its  sides,  and  the  dif- 
ferent resistances  w hich  they  form  there  are 
so  many  impediments  obstructing  the  re- 
turn of  the  blood  ; not  in  the  large  veins, 
for  they  are  placed  along  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  intestine,  but  in  ail  the  capil- 
laries which  enter  into  its  composition.  Se- 
condty,  as  often  as  these  large  excrements, 
protruded  by  others,  approach  near  the 
anus,  their  successive  pressure  upon  the  in- 
ternal coats  of  the  intestine,  which  they  di- 
late, drives  back  the  blood  into  the  veins, 


and  for  so  long  suspends  its  course  ; the  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  which  is,  a disten- 
sion of  the  veins  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  that  fills  them.  Thirdly,  in 
every  effort  we  make,  either  in  going  to 
stool,  or  upon  any  other  occasion,  the  con- 
traction of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  the 
diaphragm  pressing  the  contents  of  the  ab- 
domen downwards,  and  these  pressing  upon 
the  parts  contained  in  the  pelvis,  another 
obstruction  is  thereby  opposed  to  the  re- 
turn of  the  blood,  not  only  in  the  large 
veins,  but  also  in  the  capillaries,  which,  be- 
ing of  too  weak  a texture  to  resist  the  im- 
pulse of  the  blood  that  always  tends  to  di- 
late them,  may  thereby  become  varicose. 

The  dilatation  of  all  these  vessels  is  the 
primary  cause  of  the  haemorrhoids ; for  the 
internal  coat  of  the  intestine,  and  the  Cel- 
lular membrane  which  connects  that  to  the 
muscular  coat,  are  enlarged  in  proportion 
to  the  distension  of  the  vessels  of  which  they 
are  composed.  This  distension,  not  being 
equal  in  every  part,  produces  separate  tu- 
mours in  the  gut,  or  at  the  verge  of  the 
anus,  which  increases  according  as  the  ve- 
nal blood  is  obstructed  in  them,  or  circu- 
lates there  more  slowly. 

Whatever,  then,  is  capable  of  retarding 
the  course  of  the  blood  in  the  haernor- 
rhoidal  veins,  may  occasion  this  disease. 
Thus,  persons  that  are  generally  costive, 
who  are  accustomed  to  sit  long  at  stool, 
and  strain  hard  ; pregnant  women,  or  such 
as  have  had  difficult  labours  ; and  likewise 
persons  who  have  an  obstruction  in  their 
liver,  are  for  the  most  part  afflicted  with 
the  piles  ; yet  every  one  has  not  the  hae- 
morrhoids, the  different  causes  which  are 
mentioned  above  being  not  common  to  all, 
or  at  least  not  having  in  all  the  same  effects. 
When  the  haemorrhoids  are  once  formed, 
they  seldom  disappear  entirely,  and  we  may 
judge  of  those  within  the  rectum  by  those 
which,  being  at  the  verge  of  the  anus,  are 
plainly  to  be  seen.  A small  pile,  that  has 
been  painful  for  some  days,  may  cease  to 
be  so,  and  dry  up  ; but  the  skin  does  not 
afterwards  retain  its  former  firmness,  being 
more  lax  and  wrinkled,  like  the  empty  skin 
of  a grape.  If  this  external  pile  swells  and 
sinks  again  several  times,  we  may  perceive, 
after  each  return,  the  remains  of  each  pile, 
though  shrivelled  and  decayed,  yet  still  left 
larger  than  before.  The  case  is  the  same 
with  those  that  are  situated  within  the  rec- 
tum ; they  may  happen  indeed  never  to  re- 
turn again,  if  the  cause  that  produced  them 
is  removed  ; but  it  is  probable  that  the  ex- 
crements in  passing  out  occasion  a return 
of  the  swelling,  to  which  the  external  ones 
are  less  liable  : for  the  internal  piles  make 
a sort  of  knots  or  tumours  in  the  intestine, 
which  straightening  the  passage,  the  excre- 
ments, in  passing  out,  occcasion  irritations 
there  that  are  more  or  less  painful  in  pro- 
portion to  the  efforts  which  the  person 
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makes  in  going  to  stool ; and  it  is  thus  these 
tumours  become  gradually  larger.  The 
haemorrhoids  are  subject  to  many  varia- 
tions ; they  may  become  inflamed  from  the 
above  irritations  to  which  they  are  exposed, 
and  this  inflammation  cannot  always  be  re- 
moved by  art.  In  some,  the  inflammation 
terminates  in  an  abscess,  which  arises  in 
the  middle  of  the  tumour,  and  degenerates 
into  a fistula.  These  piles  are  very  painful 
till  the  abscess  is  formed.  In  others,  the 
inflammation  terminates  by  induration  of 
the  haemorrhoid,  which  remains  in  a man- 
ner schirrous.  These  never  lessen,  but 
must  necessarily  grow  larger.  This  schir- 
rous sometimes  ulcerates,  and  continually 
discharges  a sanies,  which  the  patient  per- 
ceives by  stains  on  his  shirt,  and  by  its  oc- 
casioning a very  troublesome  itching  about 
the  verge  of  the  anus.  These  kinds  of  hae- 
morrhoids sometimes  turn  cancerous.  There 
are  some  haemorrhoids,  and  those  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  which  are  covered  with  so  fine 
a skin  as  frequently  to  admit  blood  to  pass 
through.  This  fine  skin  is  only  the  internal 
coat  of  the  rectum,  greatly  attenuated  by 
the  varicose  distension  of  its  vessels.  The 
haemorrhage  may  proceed  from  two  causes, 
namely,  either  from  an  excoriation  pro- 
d need  by  the  hardness  of  the  excrements,  or 
from  the  rupture  of  the  tumefied  vessels, 
which  break  by  their  too  great  distention. 
In  some  of  these,  the  patient  voids  blood 
almost  every  time  he  goes  to  stool ; in  others 
not  so  constantly.  We  sometimes  meet 
with  men  who  have  a periodical  bleeding 
by  the  piles,  not  unlike  the  menses  in  wo- 
men; and  as  this  evacuation,  , if  moderate, 
does  not  weaken  the  constitution,  wc  may 
infer  that  it.  supplies  some  other  evacuation 
which  nature  either  ceases  to  carry  on,  or 
does  not  furnish  in  due  quantity  ; and  hence 
also  we  may  explain  why  the  suppression  of 
this  discharge,  to  which  nature  had  been 
accustomed,  is  frequently  attended  with 
dangerous  diseases.  The  haemorrhoids  are 
sometimes  distended  to  that  degree  as  to 
fill  the  rectum,  so  that  if  the  excrements 
ar  e at  all  hard  they  cannot  pass.  In  this 
case  the  excrements  force  the  haemorrhoids 
out  of  the  anus  to  procure  a free  passage, 
consequently  the  internal  coat  of  the  rec- 
tum, to  which  they  are  connected,  yields 
to  extension,  and  upon  examining  these  pa- 
tients immediately  after  having  been  at 
stool,  a part  of  the  internal  coat  of  that 
gut  is  perceived  forming  a sort  of  ligature 
or  stricture  round  the  haemorrhoids.  A 
difficulty  will  occur  in  the  return  of  these, 
in  proportion  to  their  size,  and  as  the  verge 
of  the  anus  is  more  or  less  contracted. 
If  the  bleeding  piles  come  out  in  the 
same  manner  upon  going  to  stool,  it  is 
then  they  void  most  blood,  because  the 
verge  of  the  anus  forms  a kind  of  ligature 
above  them. 

Hemostasia.  (From  ai/xa,  blood, 


and  to  stand.)  A stagnation  of 

blood. 

Hemostatica.  (From  aifXa,  blood,  and 
to  stop.)  Styptics.  Medicines  which 
stop  haemorrhages. 

Hagiospermum.  (From  ayioq,  holy,  and 
CTTSfY^a,  seed,  so  called  from  its  reputed  vir- 
tues.) Wormseed. 

Hagioxylum.  (From  ayiog,  holy,  and 
£ukon,  wood,  so  named  because  of  its  medi- 
cal virtues.)  Guaiacum. 

HAIR.  Pili.  Capilli.  The  hairs  of 
the  human  body  are  thin,  elastic,  dry  fila- 
ments, arising  from  the  skin.  They  con- 
sist of  the  bulb,  situated  under  the  skin, 
which  is  a vascular  and  nervous  vesicle ; 
and  a trunk,  w hich  perforates  the  skin  and 
cuticle,  and  is  covered  with  a peculiar  va- 
gina. The  colour  of  hair  varies ; its  seat, 
however,  is  in  the  medullary  juice.  The 
hair,  according  to  its  situation,  is  differ- 
ently named ; thus,  on  the  head  it  is  called 
capilli;  over  thee.es,  superciiia ; cilia,  on 
tile  margin  of  the  eyelids  ; vibrissa,  in  the 
foramina  of  the  nostrils  ; pili  auricularcs , 
in  the  external  auditory  passage ; mystux, 
on  the  upper  lip  ; and  barba,  on  the  low'er 
jaw. 

Halatium.  (From  akq,  salt.)  A clyster 
composed  chiefly  of  salt. 

Halchemia.  (From  «x?,  salt,  and  yiot, 
to  pour  out.)  The  art  of  fusing  salts. 

Hai.eleum.  (From  salt,  and  ekaiov, 
oil.)  A medicine  composed  of  salt  and  oil. 

Haljcabacum.  (From  akq,  the  sea, 
and  Ko.y.a.Zoq,  night-shade  ; so  called  because 
it  grows  upon  the* banks  of  the  sea.)  See 
Alkekengi. 

Kalimus.  (From  akq,  the  sea,  because 
of  its  saltish  taste.)  Sea-purslane,  said  to  be 
antispasmodic. 

Halinitrum.  (From  akq,  the  sea, 
and  vilgcv,  nitre.)  Nitre,  or  rather  rock 
salt. 

HALITUS.  (From  lialito , to  breathe 
out.)  A vapour  or  gaz. 

II A LLU C l NATIO . (From  hallucinar , 
to  err.)  A depraved  or  erroneous  imagina- 
tion. 

HALO,  (From  akoq,  an  area  or  circle.) 
The  red  circle  surrounding  the  nipple, 
which  becomes  somewhat  brown  in  old 
people,  and  is  beset  with  many  sebaceous 
glands. 

Halmyrodes,  (From  aX/xvpoq,  salted.) 
A term  applied  to  the  humours  ; it  means 
acrimonious.  It  is  also  applied  to  fevers 
which  communicate  such  an  itching  sensa- 
tion as  is  perceived  from  handling  salt  sub- 
stances. 

Hamalgama.  See  Amalgam . 

HAMPSTEAD  WATER.  A goodcha- 
lybeate  mineral  water  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London. 

HAMULUS.  (Dim.  of  hamus , a hook.) 
Hamus.  A term  in  anatomy,  applied 
to  any  hook  like  process,  as  the  hamulns 
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of  the  pterygoid  process  of  the  sphsenoid 
bone. 

Hamur.  See  Hamulus. 

HAND.  Manus.  The  hand  is  com- 
posed of  the  carpus  or  wrist,  metacarpus, 
and  fingers.  The  arteries  of  the  hand  are 
the  palmary  arch  and  the  digital  arteries. 
The  veins  are  the  digital , the  cephalic  of 
the  thumb,  and  the  svdvatella.  The  nerves 
are  the  cuianeus  externus  and  interims. 

Hardesia.  See  Lapis  Hibernicus. 

HARE-LIP.  Lagocheilus . Labia  le- 

porina.  A fissure  or  longitudinal  division 
of  one  or  both  dps.  Children  are  frequently 
born  with  this  kind  of  moivonnati  n,  parti- 
cularly of  the  upper  lip.  Sometimes  the 
portions  of  the  Up,  winch  ought  to  be 
united,  have  a considerable  space  be- 
tween them  ; in  other  instances  they  are 
not  much  apart.  The  cleft  is  occasionally 
double,  there  being  a,  little  lobe,  or 
small  portion  of  the  lip,  situated  between 
the  two  fissures.  Every  species  of  the 
deformity  has  the  same  appellation  of 
hare-lip,  in  consequence  of  the  imagined 
resemblance  which  the  part  has  to  the  up- 
per Sip  of  a hare. 

The  fissure  commonly  affects  only  the 
lip  itself.  In  many  cases,  however,  it  ex- 
tends along  the  bones  of  the  palate,  even 
as  far  as  the  uvula.  Sometimes  these  bones 
are  totally  wanting ; sometimes  they  are 
only  divided  by  a fissure. 

Such  a malformation  is  always  peculiarly 
afflicting.  In  its  least  decree,  it  constantly 
occasions  considerable  deformity  ; and 
when  it  is  more  marked,  it  frequently 
hinders  infants  from  sucking,  aud  makes 
it  indispensable  to  nourish  them  by  other 
means.  When  the  lower  lip  alone  is  af- 
fected, which  is  not  most  frequently  the 
case,  the  child  can  neither  retain  its  saliva, 
nor  learn  to  speak,  except  with  the  greatest 
impediment.  But  when  t he  fissure  pervades 
the  palate,  the  patient  not  only  never  arti- 
culates, but  very  imperfectly,  but  cannot 
masticate  nor  swallow,  except  with  great 
difficulty,  on  account  of  the  food  readily 
getting  up  into  the  nose. 

HARMONIA.  (From  to  sit  to- 
gether.) Harmony.  A species  of  synar- 
throsis, or  immoveable  connection  of  bones, 
in  which  bones  are  connected  together  by 
means  of  rough  margins,  not  dentiform  : in 
this  manner  most  of  the  bones  of  the  face 
are.  connected  together. 

HARROGATE  WATER.  The  villages 
of  High  and  Low  Harrogate  are  situate 
in  the  centre  of  the  county  of  York,  ad- 
joining the  town  of  Rnaresborough.  The 
whole  of  Harrogate,  in  particular,  has  long 
enjoyed  considerable  reputation,  by  pos- 
sessing two  kinds  of  very  valuable  springs  ; 
and,  some  years  ago,  the  chalybeate 
was  the  only  one  that  was  used  inter- 
nally, whilst  the  sulphureous  water  was 
confined  to  external  use.  At  present,  how* 
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ever,  the  latter  is  employed  largely  as  an 
internal  medicine. 

The  sulphureous  springs  of  Harrogate 
are  four  in  number,  of  the  same  quality, 
though  different  in  the  degree  of  their 
powers.  This  water,  when  first  taken  up, 
appears  perfectly  clear  and  transparent, 
aud  sends  forth  a few  air  bubbles,  but  not 
in  any  quantity.  It  possesses  a very  strong 
sulphureous  and  fetid  smell,  precisely  like 
that  of  a damp  rusty  gun-barrel,  or  bilge- 
water.  To  the  taste  it  is  bitter,  nauseous, 
and  strongly  saline,  which  is  soon  borne 
without  any  disgust.  In  a few  hours  of  ex- 
posure this  water  loses  its  transparency,  and 
becomes  somewhat  pearly,  and  rather 
greenish  to  the  eye  ; its  sulphureous  smell 
abates,  and  at  last  the  sulphur  is  deposited 
in  the  form  of  a thin  film,  on  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  kept. 
The  volatile  pro'duc  lions  of  this  water  shew 
carbonic  acid,  sulphurated  hydrogen,  and 
azotic  gas. 

The  sensible  effects  which  this  water  ex- 
cites, are  often  a head-ake  and  giddiness 
on  being  first  drank,  followed  by  a purga- 
tive operation,  which  is  speedy  and  mild, 
without  any  attendant  gripes  ; and  this,  is 
the  only  apparent  effect  the  exhibition  of 
this  water  displays. 

The  diseases  in  which  this  water  is  used 
are  numerous,  particularly  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  irregularity  of  the  bilious  secre- 
tion. Under  this  water  the  health,  appe- 
tite, and  spirits  improve;  and,  from  its 
opening  effects,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  useful 
in  the  costive  habit  of  hypochondriasis. 
But  the  highest  recommendation  of  this 
water  has  been  in  cutaneous  diseases,  and 
for  this  purpose  it  is  universally  employed, 
both  as  an  internal  medicine,  and  an"  ex- 
ternal application : in  this  united  form,  it 
is  of  particular  service  in  the  most  obstinate 
and  complicated  forms  of  cutaneous  affec- 
tions ; nor  is  it  less  so  in  slates  and  sym- 
ptoms supposed  connected  with  worms,  es- 
pecially with  the  round  worm  and  ascarides* 
when  taken  in  such  a dose  as  to  prove  a 
brisk  purgative  ; and  in  the  latter  case  also, 
when  used  as  a clyster,  the  ascarides  being 
chiefly  confined  to  the  rectum,  and  there- 
fore within  the  reach  of  this  form  of  medi- 
cine. From  the  union  of  the  sulphureous 
and  saline  ingredients,  the  benefit  of  its 
use  has  been  long  established  in  hemor- 
rhoidal affections. 

A course  of  Harrogate  waters  should 
be  conducted  so  as  to  produce  sensible  ef- 
fects on  the  bowels ; half  a pint  taken  in 
the  morning,  and  repeated  three  or  four 
times,  will  produce  it,  and  its  nauseating 
taste  may  be  corrected  by  taking  a dry 
biscuit,  or  a bit  of  coarse  bread  after  it. 
The  course  must  be  continued,  in  obstinate 
cases,  a period  of  some  months,  before  a 
cure  can  be  expected. 

HARTFELL  WATER.  This  mineral 
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water  is  near  Moffat,  in  Scotland : it  is  a 
chalybeate  dissolved  by  the  sulphuric  acid, 
and  is  much  celebrated  in  scrophulous  affec- 
tions, and  cutaneous  diseases.  It  is  used 
no  less  as  an  external  application,  than 
drank  internally.  The  effects  of  tins 
water,  at  first,  are  some  degree  of  drow- 
siness, vertigo,  and  pain  in  the  head,  which 
soon  go  off,  and  may  be  hastened  by  a 
slight  purge.  It  produces  generally  a flow 
of  urine,  and  an  increase  of  appetite.  It 
has  acquired  much  reputation  also  in  old 
and  languid  ulcers,  where  the  textures  of 
the  diseased  part  is  very  lax,  and  the  dis- 
charge profuse  and  ill  conditioned. 

The  dose  of  this  water  is  more  limited 
than  that  of  most  of  the  mineral  springs 
which  are  used  medicinally.  It  is  of  im- 
portance in  all  cases,  and  especially  in  de- 
licate and  irritable  habits,  to  begin  with  a 
very  small  quantity,  for  an  over  dose  is  apt 
to  be  very  soon  rejected  by  the  stomach, 
or  to  occasion  griping  and  disturbance  in 
the  intestinal  canal ; and  it  is  never  as  a 
direct  purgative  that  this  water  is- intended 
to  be  employed.  Few  patients  will  bear 
more  than  an  English  pint  in  the  course  of 
the  day  ; but  this  quantity  may  be  long 
continued  in.  It  is  often  advisable  to 
warm  the  water,  for  delicate  stomachs, 
and  this  may  be  done  without  occasioning 
any  material  change  in  its  properties. 

Hartshorn.  See  Cornu  cervi. 

Hartshorn  shavings.  See  Cornu  cervi. 

Hart’s  tongue.  See  Scolopendrium. 

Hart-wort.  See  Seseli. 

Hart-wort  of  Marseilles.  See  Seseli  Mar- 
siliensc. 

Hay,  camels.  See  Juncus  odoratus. 

HEAD.  Caput.  The  superior  part  of 
the  body  plated  upon  the  neck,  containing 
the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  and  medulla 
oblongata.  It  is  divided  into  the  face  and 
hairy  part.  On  the  latter  is  observed  the 
vertex , or  crown  of  the  head  . the  sinciput, 
or  fore  part ; the  occiput,  or  hinder  part. 
For  the  former,  see  Face.  For  the  bones 
and  muscles  of  the  head,  see  Cranium. 
i The  common  integuments  of  the  head  are 
called  the  scalp. 

HEARING.  Auditus.  This  sense  is 
placed,  by  physiologists,  among  the  animal 
actions.  It  is  a sensation  by  which  we 
hear  the  sound  of  sonorous  bodies.  The 
organ  of  hearing  is  the  soft  portion  of  the 
auditory  nerve  which  is  distributed  on  the 
vestibule,  semicircular  canals,  and  coch- 
lea. 

HEART.  Cor.  A hollow  muscular 
viscus,  situated  in  the  cavity  of  the  peri- 
cardium for  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
It  is  divided  externally  into  a base,  or  its 
broad  part;  a superior  and  an  inferior  sur- 
face, and  an  anterior  and  posterior  margin. 
Internally,  it  is  divided  into  a right  and 
left  ventricle.  The  situation  of  the  heart 
:s  oblique,  not  transverse ; its  base  being 


placed  on  the  right  of  the  bodies  of  the  ver- 
tebra1., and  its  apex  obliquely  to  the  sixth 
rib  on  the  left  side  ; so  that  the  left  ven- 
tricle is  almost  posterior,  and  the  right  an- 
terior. Its  inferior  surface  lies  upon  the 
diaphragm.  There  are  two  cavities  adher- 
ing to  the  base  of  the  heart,  from  their  re- 
semblance called  auricles.  The  right  au- 
ricle is  a muscular  sac,  in  which  are  four 
apertures,  two  of  the  venae  cavae,  an  open- 
ing into  the  right  ventricle,  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  coronary  vein.  The  left  is  a si- 
milar sac,  in  which  there  are  five  apertures, 
viz.  those  of  the  four  pulmonary  veins,  and 
an  opening  into  the  left  ventricle.  The 
cavities  in  the  base  of  the  heart  are  called 
ventricles : these  are  divided  by  a fleshy 
septum,  called  septum  cordis,  into  a right 
and  left.  Each  ventricle  has  two  orifices  ; 
the  one  auricular,  through  which  the  blood 
enters,  the  other  arterious,  through  which 
the  biood  passes  out.  These  four  orifices 
are  supplied  with  valves,  which  are  named 
from  their  resemblance  ; those  at  the  ar- 
terious orifices  -are  called  the  semilunar  ; 
those  at  the  orifice  of  the  right  auricle, 
mitral ; and  those  at  the  orifice  of  the  left 
auricle,  tricuspid.  The  valve  of  Eustachius 
is  situated  at  the  termination  of  the  vena 
cava  inferior,  just  within  the  auricle.  The 
substance  of  the  heart  is  muscular,  its  ex- 
terior fibres  are  longitudinal,  its  middle 
transverse,  and  its  anterior  oblique.  The 
internal  superfices  of  the  ventricles  and  au- 
ricles of  the  heart  are  invested  with  a strong 
and  smooth  membrane,  which  is  extremely 
irritable.  The  vessels  of  the  heart  are  divid- 
ed into  common  and  proper.  The  common 
are,  1.  The  aorta,  which  arises  from  the 
left  ventricle,  k.  The  pulmonary  artery , 
which  originates  from  the  right  ventricle. 
3.  The  four  pulmonary  veins,  which  termi- 
nate in  the  left  auricle.  4.  The  vena;  caves, 
which  evacuate  themselves  into  the  right 
auricle.  The  proper  vessels  are,  1.  The 
coronary  arteries,  which  arise  from  the  aor- 
ta, and  are  distributed  on  the  heart.  2. 
The  coronary  veins,  which  return  the  blood 
into  the  right  auricle.  The  nerves  of  the 
heart  are  branches  of  the  eighth  and  great 
intercostal  pairs.  The  heart  of  the  foetus 
differs  from  that  of  the  adult,  in  having  a 
foramen  ovale,  through  which  the  blood 
passes  from  the  right  auricle  to  the  left. 

Heart’s  ease.  See  Viola  tricolor. 

Heat.  See  Caloric. 

Heat,  absolute.  This  term  is  applied 
to  the  whole  quantity  of  caloric  existing  in 
a body  in  chemical  union. 

Heat,  animal.  See  Animal  heat. 

Heat,  $ree.  If  the  heat  which  exists 
in  any  substance  be  from  any  cause  forced 
in  some  degree  to  quit  that  substance,  and 
to  combine  with  those  that  surround  it, 
then  such  heat  is  said  to  be  free,  or  sensi- 
ble, until  the  equilibrium  is  restored. 

Heat,  latent.  When  any  body  is  in 
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equilibrium  with  the  bodies  which  surround 
it  with  respect  to  its  heat,  that  quantity 
which  it  contains  is  not  perceptible  by  any 
external  sign  or  organ  of  sense,  and  is  term- 
ed combined  caloric,  or  latent  heat. 

Heat,  sensible.  See  Heat,  free . 

Heavy  carbonated  hydrogen  gas.  See 
Carbonated  hydrogen  gas , heavy. 

Hectic  fever.  (From  e £<?,  habit.)  See 
Febris  hectics. 

HEDERA.  (From  hcereo , to  stick,  be- 
cause it  attaches  itself  to  trees  and  old 
walls.)  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pentandria. 
Order,  Monogynia.  The  ivy. 

Hedera  arborea.  The  ivy.  The 
leaves  of  this  tree,  Hedera  helix  of  Linnae- 
us, have  little  or  no  smell,  but  a very  nau- 
seous taste.  Haller  informs  us,  that  they 
are  recommended  in  Germany  against  the 
atrophy  of  children.  By  the  common  peo- 
ple of  this  country  they  are  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  running  sores,  and  to  keep  issues 
open.  The  berries  were  supposed  by  the 
antients  to  have  a purgative  and  emetic 
quality ; and  an  extract  was  made  from 
them  by  water,  called  by  Quercetanius 
extracium  purgans.  Later  writers  have  re- 
commended them  in  small  doses  as  alexe- 
pharmic  and  sudorific  : it  is  said,  that  in 
the  plague  at  London,  the  powder  of  them 
was  given  in  vinegar,  or  white  wine,  with 
good  success.  It  is  from  the  stalk  of  this 
tree  that  a resinous  juice  exudes  very  plen- 
tifully in  warm  climates.  See  Gummi  he- 
derce. 

Hedera  helix.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  ivy-tree.  See  Hedera  arborea. 

Hedera  terrestrts.  Ground-ivy,  or 
gill.  Glecoma  hederacea  of  Linnaeus fo- 
liis  reniformibus  crenatis.  This  indigenous 
plant  has  a peculiar  strong  smell,  and  a bit- 
terish somewhat  aromatic  taste.  It  is  one 
of  those  plants  which  was  formerly  much 
esteemed  for  possessing  virtues  that,  in  the 
present  age,  cannot  be  detected.  In  ob- 
stinate coughs  it  is  a favourite  remedy  with 
the  poor. 

Hedge  hyssop.  See  Gratiola. 

Hedge  mustard.  See  Erysimum,. 

Hedge  mustard,  stinking.  See  Alliaria. 
Hedra.  The  anus.  Excrement.  A 
fracture. 

Hedvosmos  Mint. 

Relcom  a.  Ulceration. 

Helconia.  (From  an  ulcer.)  An 
ulcer  in  the  external  or  internal  superhces 
of  the  cornea,  known  by  au'excavation  and 
oozing  of  purulent  matter  from  the  cornea. 

Helcydriom.  ( Fi  orn  sXkc?,  an  ulcer,  and 
uStwg,  water.)  Helcydrium.  A moist  ulce- 
rous pustule. 

Helcyster.  (From  eXx®,  to  draw.) 
An  instrument  for  extracting  the  foetus. 

Helenhjm.  (From  Helene , the  island 
where  they  grew.)  See  Enula  campana. 
Helicalis  major.  See  Helkis  ?nqjor. 


Helicalis  minor.  See  Helkis  minor. 
HELICIS  MAJOR.  A proper  muscle 
of  the  ear,  which  depresses  the  part  of  the 
cartilage  of  the  ear  into  which  it  is  inserted ; 
it  lies  upon  the  upper  or  sharp  point  of  the 
helix,  or  outward  ring,  arising  from  the  up- 
per and  acute  part  of  the  helix  anteriorly, 
and  passing  to  be  inserted  into  its  cartilage 
a little  above  the  tragus. 

HELICIS  MINOR.  A proper  muscle 
of  the  ear,  which  contracts  the  fissure  of  the 
ear : it  is  situated  below  the  helicis  major, 
upon  part  of  the  helix.  It  arises  from  the 
inferior  and  anterior  part  of  the  helix,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  crus  of  the  helix,  near 
the  fissure  in  the  cartilage  opposite  to  the 
concha. 

Heliotropii  stjccus.  See  Bezetta  ccc- 
rulea. 

HELIX.  ( [E\i% , from  six®,  to  turn  about.) 
The  external  circle  or  border  of  the  outer 
ear,  that  curls  inwards. 

HELLEBORASTER.  (From  eXXs 
hellebore.,)  Fetid  hellebore,  or  bear’s  foot. 
Hei leborus  fcetidus,  of  Linnaeus : — caule  mul- 
tiflorofolioso ; foliis  pedatis.  The  leaves  of 
this  indigenous  plant  are  recommended  by 
many  as  possessing  extraordinary  anthel- 
mintic powers.  The  smell  of  the  recent 
plant  is  extremely  fetid,  and  the  taste  is 
bitter  and  remarkably  acrid,  insbmuch 
that,  when  chewed,  it  excoriates  the  mouth 
and  fauces.  It  commonly  operates  as  a 
cathartic,  sometimes  as  an  emetic,  and,  in 
large  doses,  proves  highly  deleterious. 

Hellebore , black.  See  Helleborus  niger. 

Hellebore , white.  See  Helleborus  albus. 

HELLEBORUS.  (exxe Sogot : n*?*  to  rn 
(Zofa.  sXXsiv,  because  it  destroys,  if  eaten.) 
The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
naean  system.  Class,  Polyandria.  Order, 
Polyginia.  Hellebore. 

HELLEBORUS  ALBUS.  Veratrum 
album.  Elleborum  album.  White  helle- 
bore, or  veratrum.  Veratrum  album  of 
Linnaeus  : — racemo  supradecomposito,  coroltis 
erectis.  This  plant  is  a native  of  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Russia.  Every 
part  of  the  plant  is  extremely  acrid  and 
poisonous.  The  dried  root  has  no  particu- 
lar smell,  but  a durable,  nauseous,  and  bit- 
ter taste,  burning  the  mouth  and  fauces  .* 
when  powdered,  and  applied  to  issues,  or 
ulcers,  it  produces  griping  and  purging; 
if  snuffed  up  the  nose,  it  proves  a violent 
sternutatory.  Gesner  made  an  infusion  of 
half  an  ounce  of  this  root  with  two  ounces 
of  water;  of  this  he  took  two  drachms, 
which  produced  great  heat  about  the  sca- 
pulae and  in  the  face  and  head,  as  well  as 
the  tongue  and  tin  oat,  followed  by  singultus, 
w hich  continued  till  vomiting  was  excited. 
Bergius  also  experienced  very  distressing 
symptoms,  upon  tasting  this  infusion.  The 
root,  taken  in  large  doses,  discovers  such 
acrimony,  and  operates  by  the  stomach 
and  rectum  with  such  violence,  that  blood 
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is  usually  discharged  ; it  likewise  acts  very 
powerfully  upon  the  nervous  system,  pro- 
ducing great  anxiety,  tremors,  vertigo,  syn- 
cope, aphonia,  interrupted  respiration, 
sinking  of  the  pulse,  convulsions,  spasms, 
and  death.  Upon  opening  those  wno 
have  died  of  the  effects  of  tills  poison,  the 
stomach  discovered  marks  of  inflammation, 
with  corrosions  of  its  internal  coat.  The 
ancients  exhibited  this  active  medicine  in 
maniacal  cases,  and  it  is  said  with  success. 
The  experience  of  Greding  is  somewhat 
similar  : out  of  twenty-eight  cases,  in  which 
he  exhibited  the  bark  of  the  root  collected 
in  the  spring,  five  were  cured.  In  almost 
every  case  that  he  relates,  the  medicine 
acted  more  or  less  upon  all  the  excretions  ; 
vomiting  and  purging  were  very  generally 
produced,  and  the  matter  thrown  off'  the 
stomach  Avas  constantly  mixed  with  bile; 
a florid  redness  frequently  appeared  on  the 
face,  and  various  cutaneous  efflorescences 
upon  the  body  ; and,  in  some,  pleuritic 
symptoms,  with  fever,  supervened,  so  as  to 
require  bleeding ; nor  were  the  more 
alarming  affections  of  spasms  and  convul- 
sions unfrequent.  Critical  evacuations 
were  also  very  evident ; many  sweating 
profusely,  in  some  the  urine  was  consider- 
ably increased,  in  others  the  saliva  and  mu- 
cous discharges : and  uterine  obstructions, 
of  long  duration,  were  often  removed  by  its 
use.  Veratrum  has  likewise  been  found 
useful  in  epilepsy,  and  other  convulsive 
complaints : blit  the  diseases  in  which  its 
efficacy  seems  least  equivocal,  are  those 
of  the  skin,  as  itch,  and  different  prurient 
eruptions,  herpes,  morbus  pediculosus,  le- 
pra, scrofula,  &c. ; and  in  many  of  these  it 
lias  been  successfully  employed  both  inter- 
nally and  externally.  As  a powerful  stimu- 
lant and  irritating  medicine,  its  use  has 
been  resorted  to  in  desperate  cases  only,  and 
even  then  it  ought  first  to  be  exhibited  in 
very  small  doses;  as  a grain,  and  in  a diluted 
state,  and  to  be  gradually  increased,  ac- 
cording to  the  effects,  which  are  generally 
of  an  alarming  nature. 

Helleborus  fcetidus.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  foetid  hellebore.  See  Hel - 
leboraster. 

HELLEBORUS  NIGER.  Melampo- 
dium.  Black  hellebore,  or  Christmas  rose. 
Helleborus  niger  of  Linnaeus : — scapo  subbi - 
fiore  subnudo  ; foliis  pedatis.  The  root  of 
this  exotic  plant  is  the  part  employed  me- 
dicinally: its  taste,  when  fresh,  is  bitterish, 
and  somewhat  acrid : it  also  emits  a nau- 
seous acrid  smell ; but,  being  long  kept, 
both  its  sensible  qualities  and  medicinal 
activily  suffer  very  considerable  diminu- 
tion. The  ancients  esteemed  it  as  a pow- 
erful remedy  in  maniacal  cases.  At  pre- 
sent it  is  exhibited  principally  as  an  altera- 
tive, or,  when  given  in  a large  dose,  as  a 
purgative.  It  often  proves  a very  power- 
ful eKimenagogvie  in  plethoric  habits, 


where  steel  is  ineffectual,  or  improper.  It 
is  also  recommended  in  dropsies,  and  some 
cutaneous  diseases. 

Helmet-flower , yellow.  See  Anthora. 
HELMINTHAGOGUES.  ( Helmintha - 
g 'ga ; f om  £\utv<;,  a worm,  and  ayw,  to 
drive  out.)  Medicines  which  destroy  and 
expel  worms.  See  Anthelmintics. 

HELMINTHIASIS.  (E XpuvQuurls,  from 
expuvdi^  which  signifies  any  species  of 
worm.)  A disease  in  which  Avornas,  or 
the  larvre  of  worms,  are  bred  under 
the  skin,  or  some  external  part  of  the 
body.  It  is  endemial  to  Martinique, 
Westphalia,  Transylvania,  and  some  other 
places. 

Helminthochorton.  See  Carolina 
corsicana. 

Helodes.  (From  s Xo?,  a marsh.)  A 
term  applied  to  fevers  generated  from 
marsh  miasma. 

Helosts.  (From  ei\u>,  to  turn.)  An 
eversion  to  turning  up  of  the  eyelids. 

Helxine.  (From  eaju»,  to  draw;  so 
called  because  it  sticks  to  whatever  it 
touches.)  Pellitory  of  the  wall. 

Hemalopia.  Corruptly  written  for 
hemerolopia. 

Hematuria.  See  Hamaturia. 

HEMERALOPS.  (From  the 

day,  and  an  eye.)  One  Avho  can  see 
but  in  the  day-time. 

HEMEROLOPIA.  (From  a 

day,  and  07r7«,  to  see.)  A defect  in  the 
sight,  Avhich  consists  in  being  able  to  see 
in  the  day-time,  but  not  in  the  evening. 
The  following  is  Scarpa’s  description  of  this 
curious  disorder.  Hemeralopia,  or  noctur- 
nal- blindness , is  properly  nothing  but  a 
kind  of  imperfect  periodical  amaurosis, 
most  commonly  sympathetic  with  the  sto- 
mach. Its  paroxysms  come  on  towards 
the  evening,  and  disappear  in  the  morning. 
The  disease  is  endemic  in  some  countries, 
and  epidemic,  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  in  others.  At  sun  set,  objects  ap- 
pear to  persons  affected  with  this  com- 
plaint as  if  covered  with  an  ash-coloured 
veil,  which  gradually  changes  into  a dense 
cloud,  which  intervenes  betAveen  the  eyes 
and  surrounding  objects.  Patients  with 
hemerolopia,  have  the  pupil,  both  in  the 
day  and  night  time,  more  dilated,  and  less 
moveable  than  it  usually  is  in  healthy  eyes. 
The  majority  of  them,  however,  have  the 
pupil  more  or  less  moveable  in  the  day 
time,  and  always  expanded  and  motionless 
at  night.  When  brought  into  a room  faint- 
ly lighted  by  a candle,  where  all  the  by- 
standers can  see  tolerably  well,  they  can- 
not discern  at  all,  or  in  a very  feeble  man- 
ner, scarcely  any  one  object ; or  they  only 
find  themselves  able  to  distinguish  light 
from  darkness,  and  at  moon  light  their 
sight  is  still  worse.  At  day-break  they  re- 
cover their  sight,  whicli  continues  perfect 
all  the  rest  of  the  day  till  sun-set. 
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HEMICRANIA.  (From  ^uve,  half, 
and  xgaviov,  the  head.)  A pain  that  affects 
only  one  side  of  the  head. 

Hemiceraunios.  (From  n^icvg,  half, 
and  xeigoo,  to  cut ; so  called  because  it  was 
cut  half  way  down.)  A bandage  for  the 
back  and  breast. 

Hemicrania  ciavus.  Pain  resem- 
bling the  driving  a nail  into  the  head. 

Hemiopsia.  (From  yuoa-ug,  half,  and 
&4,  an  eye.)  A defect  of  vision,  in  which 
the  person  sees  the  half,  but  not  the  whole 
of  an  object. 

Hemipagia.  (From  npuc-vg,  half,  and 
trayiog,  fixed.)  A fixed  pain  on  one  side 
of  the  he  ad. 

HEMIPLEGIA.  (From  yjucrvg,  half, 
and  7rx=srfiT£»,  to  strike.)  A paralytic  affec- 
tion  of  one  side  of  the  body.  See  Paraly- 
sis. 

Hemlock.  See  Cicuta. 

Hemlock,  dropwort.  See  Oenanthe. 

Hemlock , water.  See  Cicuta  aquatica. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  lungs . See  Hae- 
moptysis. 

Hemorrhage from  the  nose.  See  Epistaxis. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  penis.  See  Hcemu- 
tuiia. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  stomach.  See  Hce- 
mat  emesis.. 

Hemp.  See  Cannabis. 

Hemp-agrimony.  See  Eupatorium. 

Hemp,  water.  See  Eupatorium . 

Henbane.  See  Hyosciamus. 

HEPAR.  (rnr&%,  the  liver.)  See  Liver. 

Hepar  sulphuris.  Liver  of  sulphur. 
This  is  a sulphur ct  made  either  with  potash 
or  soda.  It  has  a disagreeable  foetid  smell, 
but  is  in  high  esteem  as  a medicine  to  de- 
compose corrosive  sublimate,  when  taken 
into  the  stomach.  See  Sulphuretum  po- 
tass a. 

Hepar  uterinum.  The  placenta. 

HEPATALGIA.  (From  >?7r<tp,  the  liver, 
and  aCKy^y-,  pain.)  Pain  in  the  liver. 

HEPATIC.  Any  thing  belonging  to 
the  liver. 

Hepatic  air.  Hepatic  airs  consist  of 
inflammable  air  combined  with  sulphur, 
which  exists  in  very  different  proportions. 
Where  each  ingredient  is  combined  merely 
to  saturation,  it  is  called  simply  sulphurated 
hydrogen  ; but  where  the  sulphur  is  in  ex- 
cess, it  is  termed  super-sulphurated  hydro- 
gen. Sulphurated  hydrogen,  combined 
with  any  base,  forms  a hydrosulphuret , and 
may  be  also  called  an  hepatule , to  distin- 
guish it  from  an  hepar,  which  is  the  union  of 
sulphur  singly  with  a basis. 

HEPATIC  ARTERY.  Arteria  hepa- 
tica.  The  artery  which  nourishes  the  sub- 
stance of  the  liver.  It  arises  from  the  c ce- 
liac, where  it  almost  touches  the  point  of 
the  lobulus  Spigelii.  Its  root  is  covered  by 
the  pancreas ; it  then  turns  a little  forwards, 
and  passes  under  tiie  pylorus  to  the  porta 


of  the  liver,  and  runs  betwixt  the  biliary 
ducts  and  the  vena  portae,  where  it  divides 
into  two  large  branches,  one  df  which  en- 
ters the  right,  and  the  other  the  left  lobe  of 
the  liver.  In  this  place  it  is  enclosed  along 
with  all  the  ether  vessels  in  the  capsule  of 
Giisson . 

HEPATIC  DUCT.  Ductus  hepaticus . 
The  trunk  of  the  biliary  pores.  It  runs 
from  the  sinus  of  the  liver  towards  the  du- 
odenum, and  is  joined  by  the  cystic  duct, 
to  form  the  ductus  communis  choledoehus. 
See  Biliary  ducts. 

HEPATIC  VEINS.  See  Cava  hepati - 
ca,  and  Vena  porta. 

Hepatica.  (From  wra-e,  the  liver;  so 
called  because  it  was  thought  to  be  useful 
in  diseases  of  the  liver.)  The  herb  liver- 
wort. See  Hepatica  terrestris. 

Hepatica  nobilis.  Herba  trinitatis . 
Hepatica,  or  herb  trinity.  This  plant,  Ane- 
mone hepatica  of  Linnaeus,  possesses  mildly 
adstringent  and  corroborant  virtues,  with 
which  intentions  infusions  of  it  have  been 
drank  as  tea,  or  the  powder  of  the  dry 
leaves  given;  to  the  quantity  of  half  a 
spoonful  at  a time. 

Hepatica  terrestris.  Jecoraria . 
Liver-wort.  This  is  the  Marchantia  poly- 
mopha,  which  is  very  common  in  this 
country.  It  has  a penetrating  though  mild 
pungency,  and  bitter  taste,  sinking,  as  it 
were,  into  the  tongue.  It  is  recommended 
as  an  aperient,  resolvent,  and  antiscorbu- 
tic, and,  though  seldom  used  in  this  coun- 
try, appears  to  be  a plant  of  no  ^consi- 
derable virtue. 

HEPATIRRH/EA.  (From  m the  lb 
ver,  and  §eo>,  to  flow.)  A diarrhoea,  in 
which  portions  of  flesh,  like  liver,  are 
voided. 

HEPATITIS.  (From  vnag,  the  liver.) 
Inftammatio  hepatis.  An  inflammation  of 
tiie  liver.  A genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
pyrexia,  and  order  phlegmasia  of  Cullen, 
who  defines  it,  “ febrile  affection,  attended 
with  tension  and  pain  of  the  right  hypo- 
chondrium,  often  pungent,  like  that  of  a 
pleurisy,  but  more  frequently  dul|,  or  ob. 
tuse ; a pain  at  the  clavicle  and  at  the  top 
of  the  shoulder  of  the  right  side ; much  un- 
easiness in  lying  down  on  the  left  side  ; 
difficulty  of  breathing ; a dry  cough,  vomit- 
ing, and  hiccough.” 

Hepatitis  has  generally  been  considered 
of  two  kinds ; one  the  acute,  the  other 
chronic . 

Besides  the  causes  producing  other  in- 
flammations, such  as  the  application  of 
cold,  external  injuries  from  contusions, 
blows,  See.  tliis  disease  may  be  occasioned 
by  certain  passions  of  the  mind,  by  violent 
exercise,  by  intense  summer  heats,  by  long 
continued  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers, 
and  by  various  solid  concretions  in  the 
substance  of  the  liver.  In  warm  climates, 
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this  viscus  is  more  apt  to  be  affected  with 
inflammation  than  perhaps  any  other  part 
of  the  body,  probably  from  the  increased 
secretion  of  bile  which  takes  place  when 
the  blood  is  thrown  on  the  internal  parts,  by 
an  exposure  to  cold  ; or  from  the  bile  be- 
coming acrid,  and  thereby  exciting  an  ir- 
ritation in  the  part. 

The  ucute  species  of  hepatitis  comes  on 
with  a pain  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  ex- 
tending up  the  clavicle  and  shoulder-, 
which  is  much  increased  by  pressing  upon 
the  part,  and  is  accompanied  with  a cough, 
oppression  of  breathing,  and  difficulty  of 
laying  on  the  side  affected  ; together  with 
nausea  and  sickness*  and  often  with  a vo- 
miting of  bilious  matter.  The  urine  is  of 
a deep  saffron  colour,  and  small  in  quantity  ; 
there  is  loss  of  appetite,  great  thirst,  and 
costiveness,  with  a strong,  hard,  and  fre- 
quent pulse  ; and  when  the  disease  has  con- 
tinued for  some  days,  the  skin  and  eyes  be- 
come tinged  of  deep  yellow. 

The  chronic  species  is  usually  accompa- 
nied with  a morbid  complexion,  loss  of  ap- 
petite and  flesh,  costiveness,  indigestion, 
flatulency,  pains  in  the  stomach,  a yellow 
tinge  of  the  skin  and  eyes,  clay-coloured 
stools,  high-coloured  urine,  depositing  a 
red  sediment  and  ropy  mucus  ; an  obtuse 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  extending  to 
the  shoulder,  and  not  unfrequently  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  asthma. 

These  symptoms  are,  however,  often  so 
mild  and  insignificant  as  to  pass  almost 
unnoticed  ; as  large  abscesses  have  been 
found  in  the  liver,  upon  dissection,  which 
in  the  person’s  life-time  had  created  little 
or  no  inconvenience,  and  which  we  may 
presume  to  have  been  occasioned  by  some 
previous  inflammation. 

Hepatitis,  like  other  inflammations,  may 
end  in  resolution,  suppuration,  gangrene, 
or  scirrhus  ; but  its  termination  in  gangrene 
is  a rare  occurrence. 

The  disease  is  seldom  attended  with  fatal 
consequences  of  an  immediate  nature,  and 
is  often  carried  off  by  haemorrhage  from  the 
nose,  or  haemorrhoidal  vessels,  and  like- 
wise by  sweating,  by  a diarrhoea,  or  by  an 
evacuation  of  urine,  depositing  a copious 
sediment.  In  a few  instances,  it  has  been 
observed  to  cease  on  the  appearance  of 
erysipelas,  in  some  external  part. 

When  suppuration  takes  place,  as  it  ge- 
nerally does  before  this  forms  an  adhe- 
sion with  some  neighbouring  part,  it  is 
usually  discharged  by  the  different  outlets 
with  which  this  part  is  connected,  as  by 
coughing,  vomiting,  or  by  an  abscess 
breaking  outwardly ; but  in  some  instances, 
the  pus  has  been  discharged  into  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen,  where  no  sucii  adhesion 
has  been  formed. 

On  dissection,  the  liver  is  often  found 
much  enlarged,  and  hard  to  the  touch  : its 
colour  is  more  of  a deep  purple  tlian  what 
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is  natural,  and  its  membranes  are  more  or 
less  affected  by  inflammation.  Dissections 
likewise  shew  that  adhesions  to  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  often  take  place,  and  that 
large  abscesses,  containing  a considerable 
quantity  of  pus,  are  often  found  in  its  sub- 
stance. 

Hepatitis  cystica.  Inflammation  of 
the  gall-bladder. 

Hepatitis  parenchematosa.  In- 
flammation in  the  inner  substance  of  the 
liver. 

Hepatitis  periton^alis.  Inflam- 
mation in  the  peritonaeum  covering  the 
liver. 

HEPATOCELE.  (From  the 

liver,  and  joiXw,  a tumour.)  An  hernia, 
in  which  a portion  of  the  liver  protrudes 
through  the  abdominal  parietes. 

Hepatorium.  The  same  as  Evpatoyi- 
um. 

Hepatuie.  See  Sulphurated  hydrogen 
gas. 

Heph^estias.  (From  h Vulcan, 
or  fire.)  A drying  plaster 'of  burnt  tiles. 

Hepialus.  (From  ethos,  gentle.)  A 
mild  quotidian  fever. 

Heptapharmacum.  (From  zifla,  seven, 
and  <pa^anova,  medicine.)  A medicine 
composed  of  seven  ingredients,  the  princi- 
pal of  which  were  ceruss,  litharge,  wax, 
See. 

Heptaphyllum.  (From  et rk,  seven, 
and  4>i’XAov,  a leaf ; so  named  because  it 
consists  of  seven  leaves.)  See  Tormen - 
till  a. 

Heptaplurum.  (From  £7r7«,  seven, 
and  w-xeu^ci,  a rib  ; so  named  from  its  hav- 
ing seven  ribs  upon  the  leaf.)  The  herb 
plantain. 

Heraclea.  (From  Heraclea , the  city 
near  which  it  grows.)  Water  horehound. 

Herba  britannica.  See  Hydrolapa - 
thum. 

Herba  sacra.  See  Verbena. 

Herb-bennet.  See  Caryophyllala. 

Herb-mastich.  See  Marumvulgare. 

Herb-of-grace.  See  Gratiola. 

Herb-trinity.  See  IJepatica  nobilis. 

Hercules’s  allheal.  See  Panax. 

Hercules  bovii.  Gold  and  mercury 
dissolved  in  a distillation  of  copperas,  nitre, 
and  sea-salt.  Violently  cathartic. 

HEREDITARY  DISEASE.  (From 
kcercs,  a heir.)  A disease  which  is  conti- 
nued from  parents  to  their  children. 

HERMAPHRODITE.  (From  cE?iu»j?, 
Mercury,  and  A^goMi,  Venus,  i.  e.  par- 
taking of  botii  sexes.)  The  true  herma- 
phrodite of  the  ancients  was,  the  man  with 
male  organs  of  generation,  and  the  female 
stature  of  body,  that  is,  narrow  chest  and 
large  pelvis ; or  the  woman  with  female 
organs  of  generation,  and  the  male  stature 
of  body,  that  is,  broad  chest  and  narrow 
pelvis.  The  term  is  now,  however,  used 
to  express  any  lusus  natures  wherein  the 
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parts  of  generation  appear  to  be  a mixture 
of  both  sexes. 

Hermetic.  (From  E Mercury.) 
lit  the  language  of  the  an  tie  tit  chemists, 
Hermes  was  the  father  of  chemistry,  and 
the  Hermetic  seal  was  the  closing  the  end 
of  a glass  vessel  while  in  a state  of  fusion, 
according  to  the  usage  of  chemists. 

Her  mo  dactyl.  See  Hennodactijlus. 

HERMO  DACTYLUS.  (E 
Etymologists  have  always  derived  this 
word  from  Ep^u?,  Mercury,  and  fexluXofy 
a finger.  It  is  probably  named  from 
Hermus,  a river  in  Asia,  upon  whose 
banks  it  grows,  and  baxIvXos,  a date,  which 
it.  is  like.)  The  root  of  a species  of 
colchicum,  not  yet  ascertained,  but  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Colchicum,  illyricum  of 
Linnaeus,  of  the  shape  of  a heart,  flattened 
on  one  side,  with  a furrow  on  the  other,  of 
a white  colour,  compact  and  solid,  yet  easy 
to  cut  or  powder.  This  root,  which  has 
a viscous,  sweetish,  farinaceous  taste,  and 
no  remarkable  smell,  is  imported  from 
Turkey.  Its  use  is  totally  laid  aside  in  the 
practice  of  the  present  day.  Formerly, 
the  roots  were  esteemed  as  cathartics, 
which  power  is  wanting  in  those  that  reach 
tins  country. 

HERNIA.  (From  sgvo?,  a branch  ; from 
its  protruding  forward.)  A rupture.  Sur- 
geons understand,  by  the  term  hernia , a 
tumour  formed  by  the  protrusion  of  some 
! of  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen  out  of  that 
cavity  into  a kind  of  sac,  composed  of  the 
; portion  of  peritoneum,  which  is  pushed  be- 
fore them..  'However,  there  are  certainly 
some  cases  which  will  not  be  comprehended 
in  this  definition  ; either  because  the  parts 
are  not  protruded  at  all,  or  have  no  hernial 
sac,  as  the  readers  will  learn  in  the  course 
of  this  article. 

The  places  in  which  these  swellings  most 
frequently  make  their  appearance,  are  the 
groin,  the  navel,  the  labia  pudendi,  and 
the  upper  and  fore-part  of  the  thigh  ; they 
do  also  occur  ajkeyery  point  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  abut) men  ; and  there  are  seve- 
; ral  less  common  instances,  in  which  hernial 
tumours  present  themselves  at  the  foramen 
ovale,  in  the  perineum,  in  the  vagina,  at 
the  iscbiatic  notch,  &e. 

The  parts  which,  by  being  thrust  forth 
from  the  cavity,  in  which  they  ought  na- 
turally to  remain,  mostly  produce  hernias, 
are  either  a portion  of  the  omentum,  or 
a part  of  the  intestinal  canal,  or  both  to- 
; gether.  But  the  stomach,  the  liver,  the 
i spleen,  uterus,  ovaries,  bladder,  &c.  have 
been  known,  to  form  the  contents  of  some 
hernial  tumours. 

From  these  two  circumstances  of  situa- 
tion and  contents,  are  derived  all  the  dif- 
ferent appellations  by  which  hernias  are 
distinguished.  If  a portion  of  intestine 
only  forms  the  contents  of  the  tumour,  it 
U called  enterocele  ; if  a piece  of  omentum 
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only,  epiplocele;  and  if  both  intestine  ami 
omentum  contribute  mutually  to  the  for- 
mation of  a tumour,  it  is  called  entero- epi- 
plocele. When  the  contents  of  a hernia  are 
protruded  at  the  abdominal  ring,  but  only 
pass  as  low  as  the  groin,  or  labium  pudendi,, 
the  case  receives  the  name  of  bubonocele , 
or  inguinal  hernia;  when  the  parts  descend 
into  the  scrotum,  it  is  called  an  oscheocele , 
or  scrotal  hernia.  The  crural  and  femoral 
hernia , is  the  name  given  to  that  which 
takes  place  below  Poupart’s  ligament. 
When  the  bowels  protrude  at  the  navel, 
the  case  is  named  an  exomphalos,  or  umbili- 
cal hernia  ; and  ventral  is  the  epithet  given 
to  the  swelling,  when  it  occurs  at  auy  other 
promiscuous  part  of  the  front  of  the  abdo-  , 
men.  The  congenital  rapture , is  a very 
particular  case,  in  which  the  protruded 
viscera  are  not  covered  with  a common 
hernial  sac  of  peritoneum,  but  are  lodged 
in  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  in  con- 
tact with  the  testicle  ; and,  as  must  be 
obvious,  it  is  not  named,  like  herniae  in 
general,  from  its  situation,  or  contents,  but 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  existing  from 
the  time  of  birth. 

When  the  hernial  contents  lie  quietly  in 
the  sac,  and  admit  of  being  readily  put 
back  into  the  abdomen,  it  is  termed  a re- 
ducible hernia;  and  when  they  suffer  no 
constriction,  yet  cannot  be  put  back,  owing 
to  adhesions,  or  their  large  size  in  relation 
to  the  aperture,  through  which  they  have  to 
pass,  the  hernia  is  termed  irreducible.  An 
incarcerated , or  strangulated  hernia,  signi- 
fies one  which  not  only  cannot  be  reduced, 
but  suffers  constriction:  so  that,  if  a piece 
of  intestine  be  protruded,  the  pressure  to 
which  it  is  subjected  stops  the  passage  of  its 
contents  onward  towards  the  anus,  makes 
the  bowel  inflame,  and  brings  on  a train  of 
most  alarming  and  often  fatal  consequences. 

The  general  symptoms  of  a hernia, 
which  is  reducible  and  free  from  strangu- 
lation, are — an  indolent  tumour  at  some 
point  of  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen ; most 
frequently  descending  out  of  the  abdomi- 
nal ring,  pr  from  just  below  Poupart’s  li- 
gament, or  else  out  of  the  navel ; but  oc- 
casionally from  various  other  situations;. 
The  swelling  mostly  originates  suddenly, 
except  in  the  circumstances  above  related  y 
and  it  is  subject  to  a change  of  size,  being 
smaller  when  the  patient  lies  down  upon 
his  back,  and  larger  when  he  stands  up,  or 
holds  his  breath.  The  tumour  frequently 
diminishes  when  pressed,  and  grows  large 
agairi  when  the  pressure  is  removed.  Its 
size  and  tension  often  increase  after  a meal, 
or  when  the  patient  is  flatulent.  Patients 
with  hernia,  are  apt  to  be  troubled  with 
cholic,  constipation,  and  vomiting,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  unnatural  situation  of  the 
bowels.  Very  often,  however,  the  func- 
tions of  the  viscera  seem  to  suffer  little  or 
no  interruption. 
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If  the  case  be  an  enterocele,  and  the  por- 
tion of  the  intestine  be  small,  the  tumour  is 
small  in  proportion ; but  though  small,  yet, 
if  the  gut  be  distended  with  wind,  inflamed, 
orhave-any  degree  of  stricture  made  on  it, 
it  will  be  tense,  resist  the  impression  of  the 
finger,  and  give  pain  upon  being  bandied. 

On  the  contrary,  if  there  be  no  stricture, 
and  the  intestine  suffers  no  degree  of  in- 
flammation, let  the  prolapsed  piece  be  of 
what  length  it  may,  and  the  tumour  of 
whatever  size,  yet  the  tension  will  be  little, 
and  no  pain  wall  attend  the  handling  it; 
upon  the  patient’s  coughing,  it  will  feel  as 
if  it  was  blown  into;  and,  in  general,  it  will 
be  found  very  easily  returnable.  A gug- 
gling noise  is  often  made  when  the  bowel 
is  ascending. 

If  the  hernia  be  an  epiplocele,  or  one  of 
the  omental  kind,  the  tumour  has  a more 
flabby  and  a more  unequal  feel ; it  is  in 
general  perfectly  indolent,  is  more  com- 
pressible, and  (if  in  the  scrotum)  is  more 
oblong  and  less  round  than  the  swelling 
occasioned  in  the  same  situation  by  an  in- 
testinal hernia;  and,  if  the  quantity  be 
large,  and  the  patient  an  adult,  it  is,  in  some 
measure,  distinguishable  by  its  greater 
weight. 

If  the  ca,?e  be  an  enter o-epiplocde , that  is, 
one  consisting  of  both  intestine  and  omen- 
tum, the  characteristic  marks  will  be  less 
clear  iu  either  of  the  simple  cases  ; but  the 
disease  may  easily  be  distinguished  from 
every  other  one,  by  anybody  in  the  habit 
©f  making  the  examination. 

HERNIA  CEREBRI.  Fungus  cerebri* 
This  name  is  given  to  a tumour  which  every 
now  and  then  rises  from  the  brain,  through 
an  ulcerated  opening  in  the  dura  mater, 
and  protrudes  through  a perforation  in  the 
cranium,  made  by  the  previous  application 
of  the  trephin®. 

HERNIA  CONGENITA.  (So  called 
because  it  is,  as  it  were,  born  with  the  per- 
son.) This  species  of  hernia  consists  in  the 
adhesion  of  a protruded  portion  of  intes- 
tine or  omentum  to  the  testicle,  after  its 
descent  into  the  scrotum.  This  adhesion 
takes  place  while  the  testicle  is  yet  in  the 
abdomen.  Upon  its  leaving  the  abdomen, 
it  draws  the  adhering  intestine,  or  omen- 
tum, along  with  it  into  the  scrotum,  where 
it  forms  the  hernia^congenita. 

From  the  term  congenital,  we  might  sup- 
pose that  this  hernia  always  existed  at  the 
time  of  birth.  The  protrusion*  however, 
seldom  occur  s till  after  this  period,  on  the 
operation  of  the  usual  exciting  causes  of 
hernia  in  general.  The  congenital  hernia 
does  not  usually  happen  till  some  months 
after  birth ; in  some  instances  not  till  a 
]ate  period.  Mr.  Hey  relates  a case, 
in  which  a hernia  congenita  was  first  formed 
in  a young  man,  aged  sixteen,  whose  right 
testis"  bad,  a little  while  before  the  attack 
of  tWC  disease,  descended  into  tire  scrotum. 


It  seeras  probable  that,  in  cases  of  hernia 
congenita,  which  actually  take  place  when 
the  testicle  descends  into  the  scrotum  be- 
fore birth,  the  event  may  commonly  be 
referred,  as  observed  above,  to  the  testicle 
haring  contracted  an  adhesion  to  a piece  of 
intestine,  or  of  the  omentum,  in  its  passage 
to  the  ring.  Whrisberg  found  one  testicle 
which  had  not  passed  the  ring,  adhering, 
by  means  of  a few  slender  filaments,  to  the 
omentum,  just  above  this  aperture,  in  an 
infant  that  died  a few  days  afterbirth. 

Excepting  the  impossibility  of  feeling 
the  testicle  in  hernia  congenita,  as  we  can 
in  most  cases  of  bubonocele,  (which  cri- 
terion Mr.  Samuel  Cooper,  in  his  Surgical 
Dictionary,  observes  Mr.  Pott  should  have 
mentioned,)  the  following  account  is  very 
excellent.  “ The  appearance  of  a hernia, 
in  very  early  infancy,  will  always  make  it 
probable  that  it  is  ot  this  kind  ; hut  in  an 
adult,  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  his 
rupture  to  be  of  this  sort,  but  his  having 
been  afflicted  with  it  from  his  infancy ; 
there  is  no  external  mark,  or  character, 
whereby  it  can  be  certainly  distinguished 
from  the  one  contained  in  a common  her- 
nial sac ; neither  would  it  be  of  any  ma- 
terial use  in  practice,  if  there  was.’’ 
HERNIA  CRURALIS.  Femoral 
hernia.  The  parts  composing  this  kind  of 
hernia,  are  always  protruded  under  Pou- 
part’s  ligament,  and  the  swelling  is  situ- 
ated towards  the  inner  part  of  the  bend  of 
the  thigh.  The  rupture  descends  on  the 
side  of  the  femoral  artery  and  vein,  between 
these  vessels  and  the  os  pubis.  Females 
are  particularly  subject  to  this  kind  of  rup- 
ture in  consequence  of  the  great  breadth  of 
their  pelvis,  while  in  them  the  inguinal 
hernia  is  rare.  It  has  been  computed, 
that  nineteen  out  of  twenty  married  wo- 
men, afflicted  with  hernia,  have  this  kind  ; 
but  that  not  one  out  of  an  hundred  unmar- 
ried females,  or  out  of  the  same  number  of 
men,  have  this  form  of  the  disease.  The 
situation  of  the  tumour  makes  it  liable  to 
be  mistaken  for  an  enlarged  inguinal  gland  ; 
and  many  fatal  events  are  recorded  to  have 
happened  from  the  surgeon’s  ignorance  of 
the  existence  of  the  disease.  A gland  can 
only  become  enlarged  by  the  gradual  effects 
of  inflammation  ; the  swelling  of  a crural 
hernia  comes  on  in  a momentary  and  sud- 
den manner ; and,  when  strangulated,  oc- 
casions the  train  of  symptoms  described  in 
the  account  of  the  inguinal  hernia,  which 
symptoms  an  enlarged  gland  could  never 
occasion.  Such  circumstances  seem  to 
be  sufficiently  discriminative;  though  the 
feel  of  the  two  kinds  of  swelling  is  often 
not  in  itself  enough  to  make  the  surgeon 
decided  in  his  opinion.  A femoral  hernia 
may  be  mistaken  for  a bubonocele,  when 
the  expanded  part  of  the  swelling  lies  over 
Ponpart’s  ligament.  As  the  taxis  and  ope- 
ration for  the  first  case  ought  to  be  d«a« 
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differently  from  those  for  the  latter,  the 
error  may  lead  to  very  bad  consequences. 
The  femoral  hernia,  however,  may  always 
be  discriminated,  by  the  neck  of  the  tu- 
mour having  Poupart’s  ligament  above  it, 
In  the  bubonocele,  the  angle  of  the  pubes 
is  behind  and  below  this  part  of  the  sac  ; 
but  in  the  femoral  hernia,  it  is  on  the  same 
horizontal  level,  a little  on  the  inside  of  it. 

Until  very  lately,  the  stricture,  in  cases 
of  femoral  hernia,  was  always  supposed  to 
be  produced  by  the  lower  border  of  the  ex- 
ternal oblique  muscle,  or,  as  it  is  termed, 
Poupart’s  ligament.  A total  change  of 
surgical  opinion  on  this  subject  has,  how- 
ever latterly  taken  place,  in  consequence 
of  the  accurate  observations  first  made  in 
1768,  by  Gimbernat,  surgeon  to  the  king 
of  Spain.  In  the  crural  hernia,  (says  he,) 
the  aperture  through  which  the  parts  issue 
is  not  formed  by  two  bands,  (as  in  the  in- 
guinal hernia,)  but  it  is  a foramen,  almost 
round,  proceeding  from  the  internal  margin 
of  the  crural  arch,  (Poupart’s  ligament,) 
near  its  insertion  into  the  branch  of  the  os 
pubis,  between  the  bone  and  the  iliac  vein  ; 
so  that,  in  this  hernia,  the  branch  of  the 
os  pubis  is  Situated  more  internally  than 
the  intestine,  and  a little  behind ; the  vein 
externally,  and  behind;  and  the  internal 
border  of  the  arch  before.  Now  it  is  this 
border  which  always  forms  the  strangula- 
tion. 

Hernia  flatulenta.  A swelling  of 
the  side,  caused  by  air  that  has  escaped 
through  the  pleura. 

Hernia  gutturis.  Bronchocele,  or 
tumour  of  the  bronchial  glands. 

HERNIA  HUMORALIS.  Inflamma- 
tio  testis.  Orchitis.  Swelled  testicle.  A 
very  common  symptom,  attending  a gonor- 
rhoea, is  a swelling  of  the  testicle,  which 
is  only  sympathetic,  and  not  venereal,  be- 
cause the  same  symptoms  follow  every 
kind  of  irritation  on  the  urethra,  whether 
produced  by  strictures,  injections,  or 
bougies.  Such  symptoms  are  not  similar 
to  the  actions  arising  from  the  application 
of  venereal  matter,  for  suppuration  seldom 
occurs,  and,  when  it  does,  the  matter  is 
not  venereal.  The  swelling  and  inflam- 
mation appear  suddenly,  and  as  suddenly 
disappear,  or  go  from  one  testicle  to  the 
other.  The  epidydimis  remains  swelled, 
however,  even  for  a considerable  time 
afterwards. 

The  first  appearance  of  swelling  is  gene- 
rally a soft  pulpy  fulness  of  the  body  of  the 
testicle,  which  is  tender  to  the  touch  ; this 
increases  to  a hard  swelling,  accompanied 
with  considerable  pain.  The  epidydimis, 
towards  the  lower  end  of  the  testicle,  is 
generally  the  hardest  part.  The  hardness 
and  swelling,  however,  often  pervade  the 
whole  of  the  epidydimis.  The  spermatic 
cord,  and  especially  the  vas  deferens,  are 
•ftsa  thickeoed,  a»d  sore  to  the  touch. 


The  spermatic  veins  sometimes  become 
varicose.  A pain  in  the  loins,  and  sense 
of  weakness  there,  and  in  the  pelvis,  are 
other  casual  symptoms.  Chobcy  pa  ns; 
uneasiness  in  the  stomach  and  bowels; 
flatulency  ; sickness,  and  even  vomiting : 
are  not  unfrequent.  The  whole  testicle  i* 
swelled,  and  not  merely  the  epidydimis,  as 
has  been  asserted. 

The  inflammation  of  the  part  most  pro- 
bably arises  from  its  sympathizing  with  the 
urethra.  The  swelling  of  the  testicle  com- 
ing oq,  either  removes  the  pain  in  making 
water,  and  suspends  the  discharge,  which 
do  not  return  till  such  swelling  begins  to 
subside,  or  else  the  irritation  in  the  urethra, 
first  ceasing,  produces  a swelling  of  the 
testicle,  which  continues  till  the  pain  and 
discharge  return  ; thus  rendering  it  doubt- 
ful which  is  the  cause  and  which  the  effect. 
Occasionally,  however,  the  discharge  has 
become  more  violent,  though  the  testicle 
has  swelled ; and  such  swelling  has  even 
been  known  to  occur  after  thedi  scharge 
lias  ceased ; yet  the  latter  has  returned 
with  violence,  and  remained  as  long  as  the 
hernia  humoralis. 

Hernia  humoralis,  with  stoppage  of  the 
discharge,  is  apt  to  be  attended  with  stran- 
gury. A very  singular  thing  is,  that  the 
inflammation  more  frequently  comes  on 
when  the-  irritation  in  the  urethra  is  going 
olf,  than  when  at  its  height. 

The  enlargements  of  the  testicle,  from 
cancer  and  scrophula,  are  generally  slow  in 
their  progress  : that  of  an  hernia  humoralis 
very  quick. 

HERNIA  INCARCERATA.  Incar- 
cerated hernia.  Strangulated  hernia,  or  a 
hernia  with  stricture.  The  symptoms  ar« 
a swelling  in  the  groin,  or  scrotum,  resisting 
the  impression  of  the  fingers,  if  the  hernia 
be  of  the  intestinal  kind,  it  is  generally 
painful  to  the  touch,  and  the  pain  is  in- 
creased by  coughing,  sneezing,  or  standing 
upright.  These  are  the  very  first  sym- 
ptoms; and,  if  they  are  not  relieved/are 
soon  followed  by  others,  viz.  a sickness  at 
the  stomach,  a frequent  reaching,  or  in- 
clination to  vomit,  a stoppage  of  all  dis- 
charge per  anum,  attended  with  frequent 
hard  pulse,  and  some  degree  of  fever. 
These  are  the  first  symptoms ; and  if  they 
are  not  appeased  by  the  return  of  the  in- 
testine, that  is,  if  the  attempts  made  for 
this  purpose  do  not  succeed,  the  sickness 
becomes  more  troublesome,  the  vomiting 
more  frequent,  the  pain  more  intense,  the 
tension  of  the  belly  greater,  the  fever  high- 
er, and  a general  restlessness  comes  on, 
which  is  very  terrible  to  bear.  When  this 
is  the  state  of  the  patient,  no  time  is  to  be 
lost  ; a very  little  delay  is  now  of  the  ut- 
most consequence ; and  if  the  one  single 
remedy  which  the  disease  is  now  capable 
of  be  not  administered  immediately,  it  will 
generally  baflte  every  other  attempt. 
Bbl 
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This  remedy  is  the  operation  whereby  the 
parts  engaged  in  the  stricture  may  be  set 
free.  If  this  be  not  now  performed,  the 
vomiting  is  soon  exchanged  for  a convul- 
sive hiccough,  and  a frequent  gulping  up  of 
bilious  matter;  the  tension  of  the  belly, 
the  restlessness  and  fever,  having  been 
considerably  increased  for  a few  hours,  the 
patient  suddenly  becomes  perfectly  easy, 
the  belly  subsides,  the  pulse,  from  having 
been  hard,  full,  and  frequent,  becomes 
low,  languid,  and  generally  interrupted ; 
and  the  skin,  especially  that  of  the  limbs, 
cold  and  moist;  the  eyes  have  now  a lan- 
guor and  a glassiness,  a lack  lustre  not  easy 
to  be  described  ; the  tumour  of  the  part 
disappears,  and  the  skin  covering  it  some- 
times changes  its  natural  colour  for  a livid 
hue ; but  whether  it  keeps  or  loses  its  co- 
lour, it  has  an  emphysematous  feel,  a 
crepitus  to  the  touch,  which  will  easily 
be  conceived  by  all  who  have  attended  to 
it,  but  is  not  so  easy  to  convey  an  idea  ef 
by  words.  This  crepitus  is  the  too  sure  in- 
dicator of  gangrenous  mischief  within.  In 
this  state,  the  gut  either  goes  up  spontane- 
ously, or  is  returned  with  the  smallest  de- 
gree of  pressure  ; a discharge  is  made  by 
stool,  and  the  patient  is  generally  much 
pleased  at  the  ease  he  finds  ; but  this 
pleasure  is  of  short  duration,  for  the  hic- 
cough and  the  cold  sweats  continuing  and 
increasing,  with  the  addition  of  spasmodic 
rigors  and  subsultus  tendinum,  the  tragedy 
soon  finishes. 

HERNIA  INGUI NALIS.  Bubonocele. 
Inguinal  hernia.  The  hernia  inguinal™  is 
so  called  because  it  appears  in  both  sexes 
at  the  groin.  It  is  one  of  the  divisions  of 
hernia,  and  includes  all  those  herniae  in 
which  the  parts  displaced  pass  out  of  the 
abdomen  through  the  ring,  that  is,  the  arch 
formed  by  the  aponeurosis  of  the  musculus 
obliquus  externus  in  the  groin,  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  spermatic  vessels  in  men,  and 
the  round  ligament  in  women.  The  parts 
displaced  that  form  the  hernia,  the  part 
into  which  they  fall,  the  manner  of  the  her- 
nia being  produced,  and  the  time  it  has 
continued,  occasion  great  differences  in 
this  disorder.  There  are  three  different 
parts  that  may  produce  a hernia  in  the 
groin,  viz.  one  or  more  of  the  intestines, 
the  epiploon,  and  the  bladder.  That  which 
is  formed  by  cue  or  more  of  the  intestines, 
was  called,  by  the  antients,  enterocele.  The 
intestine  which  most  frequently  produces 
the  hernia,  is  the  ilium:  because,  being 
placed  in  the  iliac  region,  it  is  nearer  the 
groin  than  the  rest ; but  notwithstanding 
the  situation  of  the  other  intestines,  which 
seems  not  to  allow  of  their  coming  near 
the  groin,  we  often  find  the  jejunum,  and 
frequently  also  a portion  of  the  colon  and 
caecum,  included  in  the  hernia.  It  must 
be  remembered,  that  the  mesentery  and 
*»esocolou  arc  membranous  substances, 


capable  of  extension,  which,  by  little  ami 
little,  are  sometimes  so  far  stretched  by 
the  weight  of  the  intestines,  as  to  escape 
with  the  ilium,  in  this  species  of  hernia. 
The  hernia  made  by  the  epiploon,  is  called 
epiplocele ; as  that  caused  by  the  epiploon 
and  one  of  the  intestines  together,  is  called 
enter  o-epiplocele.  The  hernia  of  the  bladder 
is  called  cystocele.  Hernia  of  the  bladder 
is  uncommon,  and  has  seldom  been  known 
to  happen  but  in  conjunction  with  some 
of  the  viscera.  When  the  parts,  having 
passed  through  the  abdominal  rings,  de- 
scend no  lower  than  the  groin,  it  is  called 
an  incomplete  hernia  ; when  they  fall  into 
the  scrotum  in  men,  or  into  the  labia  pu- 
dendi  in  women,  it  is  then  termed  com- 
plete. 

The  marks  of  discrimination  between 
some  other  diseases  and  inguinal  herniae 
are  these : — 

The  disorders  in  which  a mistake  may 
possibly  be  made,  are  the  cicocele,  bubo, 
hydrocele,  and  hernia  humoralis,  or  in- 
flamed testicle. 

For  an  account  of  the,  manner  of  dis- 
tinguishing circocele  from  a bubonocele, 
see  Circocele. 

The  circumscribed  incompressible  hard- 
ness, the  situation  of  the  tumour,  and  its 
being  free  from  all  connection  with  the 
spermatic  process,  will  sufficiently  point 
out  its  being  bubo,  at  least  while  it  is 
in  a recent  state ; and  when  it  is  in  any 
degree  suppurated,  he  must  have  a very 
small  share  of  the  tactus  eruditus  who 
cannot  feel  the  difference  between  matter, 
and  either  a piece  of  intestine  or  omen- 
tum. 

The  perfect  equality  of  the  whole  tu- 
mour, the  freedom  and  smallness  of  the 
spermatic  process  above  it,  the  power  of 
feeling  the  spermatic  vessels,  and  the  vas 
deferens  in  that  process  ; its  being  void  of 
pain  upon  being  handled,  the  fluctuation  of 
the  water,  the  gradual  formation  of  the 
swelling,  its  having  begun  below  and  pro- 
ceeded upwards,  its  not  being  affected  by 
any  posture  or  action  of  the  patient,  nor  in- 
creased by  his  coughing  or  sneezing,  to- 
gether with  the  absolute  impossibility  of 
feeling  the  testicle  at  the  bottom  of  the 
scrotum,  will  always,  to  an  intelligent  per- 
son, prov-e  the  disease  to  be  hydrocele. 

Mr.  Pott,  however,  allows,  that  there 
are  some  exceptions  in  which  the  testicle 
cannot  be  felt  at  the  bottom  of  the  scro- 
tum, in  cases  of  hernia.  In  recent  bubo- 
noceles, while  the  hernial  sac  is  thin,  has 
not  been  long,  or  very  much  distended,  and 
the  scrotum  still  preserves  a regularity  of 
figure,  the  testicle  may  almost  always  be 
easily  felt  at  the  inferior  and  posterior  part 
of  the  tumour.  But  in  old  ruptures,  which 
have  been  long  down,  in  which  the  quantity 
of  contents  is  large,  the  sac  considerably 
thickened,  and  the  scrotum  of  an  irregular 
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figure,  the  testicle  frequently  cannot  be 
felt ; neither  is  it  in  general  easily  felt  in  tine 
congenital  hernia , for  obvious  reasons. 

In  the  hernia  humoralis,  the  pain  in  the 
testicle,  its  enlargement,  the  hardened  state 
of  the  epidvdimis,  and  the  exemption  of 
the  spermatic  cord  from  all  unnatural  ful- 
ness, are  such  marks  as  cannot  easily  be 
mistaken ; not  to  mention  the  generally 
preceding  gonorrhoea.  But  if  any  doubt 
still  remains  of  the  true  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  progress  of  it  from  above  down- 
wards, its  different  state  and  size  in  diffe- 
rent postures,  particularly  lying  and  stand- 
ing, together  with  its  descent  and  ascent, 
will,  if  duly  attended  to,  put  it  out  of  all 
doubt  that  the  tumour  is  a true  hernia. 

When  an  inguinal  hernia  does  not  de- 
scend through  the  abdominal  ring,  but 
only  into  the  canal  for  the  spermatic  cord, 
it  is  covered  by  the  aponeurosis  of  the  ex- 
ternal oblique  muscle,  and  the  swelling  is 
small  and  undefined. 

Now  and  then,  the  testicle  does  not  de- 
scend into  the  scrotum  till  a late  period. 
The  first  appearance  of  this  body  at  the 
ring,  in  order  to  get  into  its  natural  situa- 
tion, might  be  mistaken  for  that  of  a hernia, 
were  the  surgeon  not  to  pay  attention  to  the 
absence  of  the  testicle  from  the  scrotum, 
and  the  peculiar  sensation  occasioned  by 
pressing  the  swelling. 

HERNIA  ISCHIATICA.  A rupture 
at  the  ischiatic  notch.  This  is  very  rare. 

A case,  however,  which  was  strangu- 
lated, and  undiscovered  till  after  death, 
is  related  in  Mr.  A.  Cooper’s  second 
part  of  his  work  on  hernia.  The  disease 
happened  in  a young  man  aged  27.  On 
opening  the  abdomen,  the  ilium  was 
found  to  have  descended  on  the  right  side 
of  the  rectum  into  the  pelvis ; and  a fold  of 
it  was  protruded  into  a small  sac,  which 
passed  out  of  the  pelvis  at  the  ischiatic 
notch.  The  intestine  was  adherent  to  the 
sac  at  two  points:  the  strangulated  part, 
and  about  three  inches  on  each  side  were 
very  black.  The  intestines  towards  the 
stomach,  were  very  much  distended  with 
air,  and  here  and  there  had  a livid 
spot  on  them.  A dark  spot  was  even 
found  on  the  stomach  itself,  just  above 
the  pylorus.  The  colon  was  exceed- 
ingly contracted,  as  far  as  its  sigmoid 
flexure.  A small  orifice  was  found  in 
the  side  of  the  pelvis,  in  front  of,  but  a 
little  above  the  sciatic  nerve,  and  on  the 
fore  part  of  the  pyriformis  muscle.  The 
*ac  lay  under  the  glutaeus  maximus  muscle, 
and  its  orifice  was  before  the  internal  iliac 
artery,  below  the  obturator  artery,  but 
above  the  vein. 

Hernia  intestinali8.  See  Hernia 
scrotalis. 

Hernia  lackrymalis.  When  the 
tears  pass  through  the  puncta  lachryraalia, 
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but  stagnate  in  the  saccuhis  lachrymalis, 
the  tumour  is  styled  hernia  lackrymalis  with 
little  propriety  or  precision.  It  is  with 
equal  impropriety  called,  by  Anel,  a dropsy 
of  the  lachrymal  sac. 

If  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  is  pressed, 
and  an  aqueous  humour  flows  out,  the  dis- 
ease is  the  fistula  lackrymalis . 

HERNIA  MESENTERICA.  Mesen- 
teric hernia.  If  one  of  the  layers  of  the  me- 
sentery be  torn  by  a blow,  while  the  other 
remains  in  its  natural  state,  the  intevStines 
may  insinuate  themselves  into  the  aperture 
and  form  a kind  of  hernia.  The  same  con- 
sequences may  result  from  a natural  defi- 
ciency in  one  of  these  layers.  Mr.  A. 
Cooper  relates  a case,  in  which  all  the 
small  intestines,  except  the  duodenum, 
were  thus  circumstanced.  The  symptoms 
during  life  were  unknown. 

HERNIA  MESQCOLICA.  Mesocolic 
hernia.  So  named  by  Mr.  A.  Cooper,  wdien 
the  bowels  glide  between  the  layers  and  the 
mesocolon.  Every  surgeon  should  be  aware 
that  the  intestines  may  be  strangulated  from 
the  following  causes:  1.  Apertures  in  the 
omentum,  mesentery,  or  mesocolon,  through 
which  the  intestine  protrudes.  2.  Adhe- 
sions, leaving  an  aperture,  in  which  a piece 
of  intestine  becomes  confined.  3.  Mem- 
branous bands  at  the  mouths  of  hernial  sacs, 
which  becoming  elongated  by  the  fre- 
quent protrusion  and  return  of  the  viscera, 
surround  the  intestine,  so  as  to  strangulate, 
them  within  the  abdomen  when  returned 
from  the  sac. 

HERNIA  OMENTALIS.  Epiplocele- 
A rupture  of  the  omentum  ; or  a protrusion 
of  the  omentum  through  apertures  in  the 
integuments  of  the  belly.  Sometimes,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Sharpe,  so  large  a quantity 
of  the  omentum  hath  fallen  imo  the  scrotum 
that  its  weight,  drawing  the  stomach  and 
bowels  downwards,  hath  excited  vomiting, 
inflammation,  and  symptoms  similar  to 
those  of  the  bubonocele. 

HERNIA  FERINE  ALLS.  Perineal 
hernia.  In  men,  the  parts  protrude'  be- 
tween the  bladder  and  rectum  ; in  women, 
between  the  rectum  and  vagina.  The  her- 
nia does  not  project  so  ab  to  form  an  exter- 
nal tumour  ; and,  in  men,  its  existence  can 
only  be  distinguished  by  examining  in  the 
rectum.  In  women,  it  may  be  detected 
both  from  this  part  and  the  vagina. 

HERNIA  PHRENICA.  Phrenic  her- 
nia. The  abdominal  viscera  are  occasion- 
ally protruded  through  the  diaphragm, 
either  through  some  of  the  natural  apertures 
in  this  muscle,  or  deficiencies,  or  wounds 
and  lacerations  in  it.  The  second  kind  of 
case  is  the  most  frequent.  Morgagni  fur- 
nishes an  instance  of  the  first.  Two  cases 
related  by  Dr.  Macauley,  and  two  others 
published  by  Mr.  A.  Cooper,  are  instance* 
of  the  second  sort.  And  another  case  ha* 
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been  lately  recorded  by  the  latter  gentle- 
man, affording  an  example  of  the  third 
kind.  Hildanns,  Pare,  Petit,  Schenck, 
6cc.  also  mention  cases  of  phrenic  her- 
nia. 

HERNIA  PUDENDALIS.  Puden- 
dal hernia.  This  "is  the  name  assigned  by 
Mr.  A.  Cooper,  to  that  which  descends 
between  the  vagina  and  ramus  ischii,  and 
forms  an  oblong  tumour  in  the  labium, 
traceable  within  the  pelvis,  as  far  as  the  os 
uteri.  Mr.  C.  thinks  this  case  has  some- 
times been  mistaken  for  a hernia  of  the  fo- 
ramen ovale. 

HERNIA  SCROTALIS.  Hernia  os- 
$liealis.  Hernia  enteroschoceie.  Oschiocele. 
Paracelsus  calls  it  crepatura.  . When 
the  omentum,  the  intestine,  or  both,  de- 
scend into  the  scrotum,  it  has  these  ap- 
pellations ; when  the  omentum  only,  it  is 
called  epiploschiocele.  It  is  styled  a perfect 
rupture  in  contradistinction  to  a bubono- 
cele, which  is  the  same  disorder ; but  the 
descent  is  not  so  great.  The  herma  scrota- 
3is  is  distinguished  into  the  true  and  false  ; 
in  the  former,  the  omentum  or  intestine,  or 
both,  fall  into  the  scrotum;  in  the  latter, 
an  inflammation,  or  a fluid,  causes  a tumour 
in  this  part,  as  in  hernia  humoralis,  or  hy- 
drocele. Sometimes  sebaceous  matter  is 
collected  in  the  scrotum ; and  this  hernia 
is  called  steatocele. 

HERNIA  THYROIDEALIS.  Hernia 
foraminis  ovalis.  Thyroideal  hernia.  In 
the  anterior  and  upper  part  of  the  obtura- 
tor ligament  there  is  an  opening,  through 
which  the  obturator  artery,  vein,  and  nerve 
proceed,  and  through  which  occasionally 
a piece  of  omentum  or  intestine  is  protrud- 
ed, covered  with  a part  of  the  peritoneum, 
which  constitutes  the  hernial  sac. 

HERNIA  U M DILI  C A LIS . Epiploon* 
photon.  Omphalocele.  Exomphalos.  Om- 
phalos, and,  when  owing  to  flatulency, 
Pneumatomphalos.  The  exomphalos,  or 
umbilical  rupture,  is  so  called  from  its  situ- 
ation, and  has  (like  other  hernia)  for  its 
general  contents,  a portion  of  intestine,  or 
omentum,  or  both.  In  old  umbilical  rup- 
tures, the  quantity  of  omentum  is  sometimes 
very  great.  Mr.  Ranbysays,  that  he  found 
two  ells  and  a half  of  intestine  in  one  of 
these,  with  about  a third  part  of  the  sto- 
mach, all  adhering  together. 

Mr.  Gay  and  Mr.  Nourse  found  the 
liver  in  the  sac  of  an  umbilical  hernia  ; and 
Bohnius  says  that  he  did  also. 

But  whatever  are  the  contents,  they  are 
originally  contained  in  the  sac,  formed  by 
the  protrusion  of  the  peritoneum. 

In  recent  and  small  ruptures,  this  sac  is 
very  visible ; but  in  old  and  large  ones,  it  is 
broken  through  at  the  knot  of  the  navel, 
by  the  pressure  and  weight  of  the  contents, 
and  is  not  always  to  be  distinguished; 
which  is  the  reason  why  it  has  by  some  been 


donbted  whether  this  kind  of  rupture  has 
a hernial  sac  or  not. 

Infants  are  very  subject  to  this  disease, 
in  a small  degree  from  the  separation  of  the 
funiculus  ; but  in  general  they  either  get  rid 
of  it  as  they  gather  strength,  or  are  easily 
cured  by  wearing  a proper  bandage.  It  is 
of  still  more  consequence  to  get  tnis  disor- 
der cured  in  females,  even  than  in  males  ; 
that  its  return,  when  they  are  become 
adult  and  pregnant,  may  be  prevented  as 
much  as  possible ; for  at  this  time  it  often 
happens,  from  the  too  great  distention  of 
the  belly,  or  from  unguarded  motion,  when 
the  parts  are  upon  the  stretch. 

Dr.  Hamilton  has  met  with  about  two 
cases  annually  for  the  space  of  seventeen 
years,  of  umbilical  hernia,'  which  strictly 
deserve  the  name  of  congenital  umbilical 
hernia.  The  funis  ends  in  a sort  of  bag, 
containing  some  of  the  viscera,  which  pass 
out  of  the  abdomen  through  an  aperture  in 
the  situation  of  the  navel.  The  swelling  is 
not  covered  with  skin,  so  that  the  contents 
of  the  hernia  can  be  seen  through  the  then 
distended  covering  of  the  cord.  The  dis- 
ease is  owing  to  a preternatural  deficiency 
in  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  the  hope  oi 
cure  must  be  regulated  by  the  size  of  the 
malformation  and  quantity  of  viscera  pro- 
truded. 

HERNIA  UTERI.  Hysterocele , In- 

stances have  occurred  of  the  uterus  being 
thrust  through  the  rings  of  the  muscles; 
but  this  is  scarcely  to  be  discovered,  unless 
in  a pregnant  state,  when  the  stragglings  of 
a child  would  discover  the  nature  of  the 
disease.  In  that  state,  however,  it  could 
scarcely  ever  occur.  It  is  the  cerexis  of 
Hippocrates. 

HERNIA  VAGINALIS.  Elytrocde. 
Vaginal  hernia.  A tumour  occurs  within  the 
os  externum  of  the  vagina.  It  is  elastic,  but 
not  painful.  When  compressed,  it  readily  re- 
cedes, but  is  reproduced  by  coughing,  or 
even  without  this,  when  the  pressure  is  re- 
moved. The  inconveniencies  produced  are 
an  inability  to  undergo  much  exercise,  or 
exertion ; for  every  effort  of  this  sort  brings 
en  a sense  of  bearing  down.  The  vaginal 
hernia  protrudes  in  the  space  left  between 
the  uterus  and  rectum.  This  space  is 
bounded  below  by  the  peritoneum,  which 
membrane  is  forced  downwards,  towards 
the  perinamm  ; but  being  unable  to  pro- 
trude further  in  that  direction,  is  pushed 
towards  the  back  part  of  the  vagina.  These 
cases  probably  are  always  intestinal.  Some 
hernias  protrude  at  the  anterior  part  of  the 
vagina. 

Hernia  varicosa.  See  Circocele. 

Hernia  ventosa.  See  Pneumatocele. 

HERNIA  VENTRALIS.  Hypogas - 

trocele.  The  ventral  hernia  may  appear  at 
almost  any  point  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
belly,  but  is  most  frequently  found  between 
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the  recti  muscles.  The  portion  of  intes- 
tine, &c.  &c.  is  always  contained  in  a sac 
made  by  the  protrusion  of  the  peritoneemn. 
Mr.  A.  Cooper  imputes  its  causes  to  the 
dilatation  of  the  natural  foramina,  for  the 
transmission  of  vessels,  to  congenital  de- 
ficiencies, lacerations,  and  wounds  of  the 
abdominal  muscles,  or  their  tendons.  In 
small  ventral  herniae,  a second  fascia  is 
found  beneath  the  superficial  one;  but  in 
large  ones  the  latter  is  the  only  one  cover- 
ing the  sac. 

HERNIA  VESICALIS.  Hernia  cys- 
tica. Cystocele.  The  urinary  bladder  is 
liable  to  thrust  forth,  from  its  proper  situa- 
tion, either  through  the  opening  in  the  ob- 
lique muscle,  like  the  inguinal  hernia,  or 
under  Poupart’s  ligament,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  femoral. 

This  is  not  a very  frequent  species  of 
hernia,  but  does  happen,  and  has  as  plain 
and  determined  a character  as  any  other. 

Hermaria.  (From  hernia , a rupture ; 
so  called  from  its  supposed  efficacy  in  cur- 
ing ruptures.)  1.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
piants  in  the  Linnsean  system.  Class,  Pen- 
tandria.  Order,  Digyniu. 

2.  Rupture-wort.  This  plant,  though 
formerly  esteemed  as  efficacious  in  the  care 
of  hernias,  appears  to  be  destitute  not  only 
of  such  virtues  but  of  any  other.  It  is  the 
Herniaiit  glabra  of  Linnaeus  ; has  no  smell, 
nor  taste. 

Herniaria  glabra.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  rupture-wort.  See  Herniaria. 

HERNIOTOMY.  ( Herniotomia  ; from 
hernia , and  te^cvw,  to  cut.)  The  operation 
to  remove  the  strangulated  part  in  eases 
®f  incarcerated  hernias. 

HERPES.  (From  epTrw,  to  creep  ; be- 
cause it  creeps  and  spreads  about  the  skin.) 
Tetter.  A genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
locales , and  order  dialysis , of  Cullen,  distin- 
guished by  an  assemblage  of  numerous 
little  creeping  ulcers,  in  clusters,  itching 
very  much,  and  difficult  to  heal,  but  termi- 
nating in  furful  aceous  scales. 

Mr.  Bell, in  his  treatise  on  ulcers,  arranges 
the  herpes  amongst  the  cutaneous  ulcers, 
and  says,  that  all  the  varieties  of  impor- 
tance may  be  comprehended  in  the  four 
following  species:  1.  Herpes  farinosus , or 
what  may  be  termed  the  dry  tetter , is  the 
most  simple  of  all  the  species:  it  appears 
indiscriminately  in  different  parts  of  the 
body ; but  most  commonly  on  the  face, 
neck,  arms,  and  wrists,  in  pretty  broad 
spots  and  small  pimples ; these  are  generally 
very  itchy,  though  not  otherwise  trouble- 
some; and,  after  continuing  a certain  time, 
they  at  last  fall  off  in  the  form  of  a white 
powder,  similar  to.  fine  bran,  leaving  the 
*kin  below  perfectly  sound  ; and  again  re- 
turning in  the  form  of  a red  efflorescence, 
they  fall  off,  and  are  renewed  as  before. 
2.  Herpes  pustulosus . This  species  ap- 
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pears  in  the  form  of  pustules,  which  origi- 
nally are  separate  and  distinct,  but  which 
afterwards  run  together  iu  clusters.  At 
first,  they  seem  to  contain  nothing  but  a 
thin  watery  serum,  which  afterwards  turns 
yellow,  and,  exuding  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  part  affected,  it  at  last  dries 
into  a thick  crust,  or  scab  ; when  this  fall* 
off,  the  skin  below  frequently  appears  en- 
tire, with  only  a slight  degree  of  redness  on 
its  surface ; but  on  some  occasions,  when 
the  matter  has  probably  been  more  acrid, 
upon  the  scab  falling  off,  the  skin  is  found 
slightly  excoriated.  Eruptions  of  this  kind 
appear  most  frequently  on  the  face,  behind 
the  ears,  and  on  other  parts  of  the  head; 
and  they  occur  most  commonly  in  children. 

3.  Herpes  miliaris.  The  miliary  tetter. 
This  breaks  out  indiscriminately  over  tha 
whole  body:  but  more  frequently  about 
the  loins,  breast,  perinasum,  scrotum,  and 
inguina,  than  in  other  parts.  It  generally 
appears  in  clusters,  though  sometimes  in 
distinct  rings,  or  circles,  of  very  minute 
pimples,  which,  from  their  resemblance  to 
the  millet-seed,  has  given  rise  to  the  deno- 
mination of  the  species.  The  pimples  are 
at  first,  though  small,  perfectly  separate  ; 
and  contain  nothing  but  a clear  lymph, 
which,  in  the  course  of  this  disease,  is  ex- 
creted upon  the  surface,  and  there  forms 
into  small  distinct  scales  ; these,  at  last, 
fall  off,  and  leave  a considerable  degree  of 
inflammation  below,  that  still  continues  to 
exude  fresh  matter,  which  likewise  forms 
into  cakes,  and  so  falls  off  as  before.  The 
itching,  in  this  species  of  complaint,  is  al- 
ways very  troublesome ; and  the  matter 
discharged  from  the  pimples  is  so  tough 
and  viscid,  that  every  thing  applied  to  the 
part  adheres,  so  as  to  occasion  much  trou- 
ble and  uneasiness  on  its  being  removed. 

4.  Herpes  exedens,  the  eating  and  corroding 
tetter ; so  called  from  its  destroying  or  cor- 
roding the  parts  which  it  attacks,  appear* 
commonly,  at  first,  in  the  form  of  several 
small  painful  ulcerations,  all  collected  into 
larger  spots,  of  different  sizes  and  of  various 
figures,  with  always  more  ©r  less  of  an  eiy- 
sipelatous-like  inflammation.  These  ulcers 
discharge  large  quantities  of  a thin,  sharp, 
serous  matter;  which  sometimes  forms  into 
small  crusts,  that  in  a short  time  fall  off ; 
but  most  frequently  the  discharge  is  so 
thin  and  acrid  as  to  spread  along  the  neigh- 
bouring parts,  where  it  soon  produces  the 
same  kind  of  sores.  Though  these  ulcers 
do  not,  in  general,  proceed  farther  than  the 
cutis  vera,  yet  sometimes  the  discharge  is 
so  very  penetrating  and  corrosive  as  to  de- 
stroy the  skin,  cellular  substance,  and,  on 
some  occasions,  even  the  muscles  them- 
selves. It  is  this  species  that  should  be 
termed  the  depascent , or  phagedenic  ulcer, 
from  the  great  destruction  of  parts  which  it 
frequently  occasions.  See  Phagedam. 
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Herpes  ambulativa.  A species  of 
erysipelas  which  moves  from  one  part  to 
another. 

Herpes  collaris.  Tetters  about  the 
neck. 

Herpes  depascens.  The  same  as 
herpes  exedens.  See  Herpes. 

Herpes  esthiomenos.  Herpes  de- 
stroying the  skin  by  ulceration. 

Herpes  faciei.  Red  pimples  common 
in  the  faces  of  adults. 

Herpes  farinosus.  See  Herpes. 

Herpes  ferrus.  Common  erysipelas. 

Herpes  Iridic  a.  A fiery,  itchy  herpes, 
peculiar  to  India. 

Herpes  miliaris.  See  Herpes. 

Herpes  peris celis.  That  species  of 
erysipelas  known  by  the  name  of  shin- 
gles. See  Erysipelas. 

Herpes  pustulosus.  See  Herpes. 

Herpes  rapiens.  Venereal  ulceration 
in  the  head. 

Herpes  serpigo.  A name  given  to 
the  cutaneous  affection  popularly  called  a 
ring-worm.  See  Psoriasis.  Till  the  recent 
observations  of  Dr.  VFillan,  this  disease  has 
not  been  well  discriminated  by  any  author, 
though  it  is  one  with  which  few  practitioners 
are  unacquainted. 

Herpes  siccus.  The  dry,  mealy  tet- 
ter round  the  knees. 

Herpes  syphiliticus.  Herpes  venereus. 
An  herpetic  venereal  eruption  on  the  skin. 

Herpes  zoster.  Shingles  encircling 
the  body.  See  Erysipelas. 

Herpetic  eruptions.  See  Herpes. 

Herpeton.  (From  spw«,  to  creep.)  A 
creeping  pustule,  or  ulcer. 

Hexafharmacuhi.  (From  s£,  six,  and 
4>c^(!*ajtov,  a medicine.)  Any  medicine  in 
the  composition  of  which  are  six  ingredients. 

Hibernicus  lapis.  See  Lapis  hiherni- 
cus. 

Hibiscus.  (From  i&j,  a stork,  who  is 
said  to  chew  it,  and  inject  it  as  a clyster.) 
The  marsh-mallow. 

Hibiscus  abelmoschus.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  plant  whose  seeds  are  called 
musk-seed.  See  Abelmoschus. 

Hiccough.  Hiccup.  A spasmodic  af- 
fection of  the  diaphragm,  generally  arising 
from  irritation  produced  by  acidity  in  the 
stomach,  error  of  diet,  &c. 

liiDKOA.  (From  ttya?,  sweat.)  A pustular 
disease,  produced  by  sweating  in  hot  wea- 
ther. 

Hidrocrisis.  (From  ityug,  sweat,  and 
jtpiv&i,  to  judge.)  A judgment  funned  from 
the  sweat  of  the  patient. 

Hidrgnosos.  (From  sweat,  and 
■Jos-oq,  a disease.)  The  sweating  sickness. 

Hidrqpyretus.  (From  ifywj,  sweat, 
and  wofilog,  a fever.)  The  sweating  fever, 
or  sickness.  See  Sudor  Anglicanus. 

Hidrotica.  (From  ifya?,  sweat.)  Me- 
dicines which  cause  perspiration. 


HiDROtoPOiETiCA.  (From  sweat 
and  7rot£a>,  to  make.) 

Hiera  picra.  (From  ispo?,  holy,  and 
Truipo?,  bitter.)  Holy  bitter.  Pulvis  ah.e- 
ticus,  formerly  hiera  logadii , made  in  the. 
form  of  an  electuary  with  honey.  It  is 
now  kept  in  the  form  of  dry  powder,  pre- 
pared by  mixing  socotorine  aloes,  one 
pound,  w ith  three  ounces  of  white  canella. 

Hikrabotane.  (From  isgcg,  holy,  and 
RoIav n,  an  herb  ; so  called  from  its  supposed 
virtues.)  A species  of  verbena. 

Hieracaatha.  (From  a hawk, 

and  xarAoc,  a Hower ; so  named  because  it 
seizes  passengers  as  a hawk  does  its  prey.) 
A soft  of  thistle. 

HIERACIUM.  (From  a hawk;  so 
called  because  hawks  feed  upon  it,  or  be- 
cause it  was  said  that  hawks  applied  the 
juice  of  it  to  cleanse  their  eyes.)  The 
name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean 
system.  Class,  Syngenesia.  Order,  Poly- 
gamia  cequales.  Hawk-weed. 

Hesractum  pilocella.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  auricula  muris.  See  Pilo- 
cella. 

Hi  era  cull  m.  The  hieracium,  or  hawk- 
weed. 

Hieuanosos.  (From  te^oq,  holy,  and 
voa-nq , a disease ; so  called  because  it  wTas 
supposed  to  be  that  disorder  which  our 
Saviour  cured  in  those  who  were  said  to  be 
possessed  of  devils.)  The  epilepsy. 

Hieraticum.  (From  isgoq,  holy.)  A 
poultice  for  the  stomach,  so  named  from  its 
supposed  divine  virtues. 

Highmores  antrum.  See  Antrum  of 
Highmore. 

Higuero.  The  calabash- tree.  Fruit 
said  to  be  febrifuge. 

Himantosis.  (From  a thong  of 

leather.)  A relaxation  of  the  uvula,  when 
it  hangs  down  like  a thong. 

Himas.  A relaxation  of  the  uvula. 

Him.  Hindisch.  Hing.  Assafoetida. 

Hippocastanum.  (From  t7r7ro?,  a horse, 
and  xaravov,  a chesnut;  so  called  from  its 
size.)  Castanea  equina , pavina.  Common 
horse- chesnut.  jEsculus  hippocastanum; 
foliolis  septenis  of  Linnauis.  The  fruit, 
wdien  dried  and  powdered,  is  recommended 
as  an  errhine.  The  bark  is  highly  esteemed 
on  the  Continent  as  a febrifuge  ; and  is,  by 
some,  considered  as  being  superior  in  qua- 
lity to  the  Peruvian  bark.  The  bark  in- 
tended for  medicai  use  is  to  be  taken  from 
those  branches  which  are  neither  very  young 
nor  very  old,  and  to  be  exhibited  under 
similar  forms  and  doses  as  directed  with 
respect  to  the  cortex  peruvianus.  It  rare- 
ly disagrees  with  the  stomach ; but  its 
astringent  effects  generally  require  the  oc- 
casionally administration  of  a laxative. 

During  the  late  scarcity  of  grain,  some 
attempts  were  made  to  obtain  starch  trom 
the  Uorse-chesnut,  and  not  without  success. 
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Kippocraticus.  See  Facies  hippoci'u- 
tica. 

Hippolapathum.  (From  Xitnog,  a horse, 
and  XajraQov,  the  lapathum ; a species  of 
lapathum ; so  named  from  its  size.)  See 
Rhabarbarum  monachorum. 

Hippomarathrum.  (From  im tog,  a 
horse,  and  /ua§ad§ov,  fennel ; so  named  from 
its  size.)  See  Saxifraga  vulgaris. 

Hipposelinum.  (From  nnrcg,  a horse, 
and  o-sXivov,  purslane  ; so  named  because  it 
resembles  a large  kind  of  purslane.)  Smyr- 
nium.  Macerona . Herba  Alexandrina.  Gri- 
elum  agrioselinum.  Common  Alexanders. 
This  plant,  Smyrnium  olusatrum  of  Linnaeus, 
was  formerly  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  for 
culinary  use,  but  is  now  superseded  by 
celery.  These  seeds  are  bitter  and  aroma- 
tic, and  the  roots  are  more  powerfully  bit- 
ter. They  stand  recommended  as  resol- 
vents, diuretics,  and  emmanagogo.es,  though 
seldom  used  in  medical  prescription. 

Hipps.  The  ripe  fruit  of  the  dog-rose. 
They  are  chiefly  used  as  a sweet-meat,  or 
in  a preserved  state,  or  to  make  up  medi- 
cines. See  Confectio  Rosce  canincc. 

HIPPURIS.  (From  wnsc,  a horse,  and 
vga,  a tail.)  1.  Some  herbs  are  thus  named, 
because  they  resemble  a horse’s  tail. 

2.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linmean  system.  Class,  Monandria.  Or- 
der, Monogynia.  Mare’s  tail. 

Hippuris  vulgaris.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  horse’s  tail.  See  Equisetum. 

Hippus.  (From  l Ttnaq,  ahorse;  because 
those  who  labour  under  this  affection  are 
continually  twinkling  and  trembling,  as  is 
usual  with  those  who  ride  on  horse-back.) 
A repeated  dilatation  and  alternate  con- 
striction of  the  pupil,  arising  from  spasm, 
or  convulsion  of  the  iris. 

Kir.  (From  the  hand.)  The  palm 
of  the  hand. 

Hira.  (Froih  Mr , the  palm  of  the  hand  ; 
because  it  is  usually  found  empty.)  The 
intestinum  jejunum. 

Hmcus  bezoarticus.  ( Quasi  hirtus ; 
from  his  shaggy  hair.)  The  goat  which  af- 
fords the  oriental  bezoar. 

Hirguus.  (From  e^og,  a hedge  ; be- 
cause it  is  hedged  in  by  the  eye-lash.)  The 
angle  of  the  eye. 

HIRUDO.  ( Quasi  haurudo ; from  hau- 
rio,  to  draw  out ; so  named  from  its  greedi- 
ness to  suck  blood.)  The  leech. 

Hirun  din  aria.  (From  hir  undo,  the 
swallow  ; so  called  from  the  resemblance  of 
its  pods  to  a swallow.)  Swallow-wort,  or 
asclepias.  See  Nummularia  and  Vincetoxi- 
cum. 

Hirundo.  ( Ab  hcerendo  ; from  its  stick- 
ing its  nest  to  the  eaves  of  houses.)  The 
swallow.  The  cavity  in  the  bend  of  the  arm. 

Hispidula.  (From  hispidus,  rough;  so 
named  from  the  rough,  woolly  surface  of  its 
stalks.)  See  Gnaphalium . 


Hog’s  fennel.  See  Peucedanum. 

Holcimos,  (From  sXitcw,  to  draw.)  It 
sometimes  means  a tumour  of  the  liver. 

HOLCUS.  1.  The  Indian  millet-seed, 
which  is  said  to  be  nutritive. 

2.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linn  man  system.  Class,  Pqlygamia.  Or- 
der, Monoecia. 

Holly-knee.  See  Ruscus.  . 

Holly,  sea.  See  Eryngium. 

Holmiscus.  (Dim.  of  o\/xog,  a mortar.) 
A small  mortar.  Also  the  cavity  of  the 
large  teeth,  because  they  pound  the  food 
as  in  a mortar. 

Holophlyctibes.  (From  iXog,  whole, 
and  <p\uiihg,  a pustule.)  Little  pimples  all 
over  the  body. 

Holostes.  See  Holosteus . 

Holosteus.  (From  cXo?,  whole,  and 
og-sov,  a bone.)  Holostes.  Holosteum. 
Glue-bone,  or  osteocolla. 

Holosteum.  See  Holosteus. 

Holotonicus.  (From  o\ag,  whole,  and 
reiva,  to  stretch.)  Applied  to  diseases  ac- 
companied with  universal  convulsion,  or 
rigour. 

Holy  thistle.  See  Carduus  benedictus. 

HOLYWELL  WATER.  A mineral 
water,  arranged  under  the  class  of  simple 
cold  waters,  remarkable  for  its  purity.  It 
possesses  similar  virtues  to  that  of  Malvern. 
See  Malvern  water. 

Homa.  An  anasarcous  swelling. 

Homberg’s  sedative  salt.  See  Boracic 
acid. 

HOMOGENEOUS.  (Homogeneus  ; from 
ofxog,  like,  and  ysvog,  a kind.)  Uniform,  of 
a like  kind,  or  species.  A term  used  in 
contra-distinction  to  heterogeneous , when  the 
parts  of  the  body  are  of  different  qualities. 

HoMOPLATi®  os.  ( sif*»wk*ia. : from 

a>fxog,  the  shoulder,  and  7rx&k,  the  blade.) 
See  Scapula. 

HONEY.  Mel.  A substance  collected 
by  bees  from  the  nectary  of  flowers,  re- 
sembling sugar  in  its  elementary  properties. 
It  has  a white  or  yellowish  colour,  a soft 
and  grained  consistence,  and  a saccharine 
and  aromatic  smell.  Honey  is  an  excel- 
lent food,  and  a softening  and  slightly  ape- 
rient remedy  : mixed  with  vinegar,  it  form* 
oxymel,  and  is  exhibited  in  various  forms, 
in  medicine  and  pharmacy.  It  is  particu- 
larly recommended  to  the.  asthmatic,  and 
those  subject  to  gravel  complaints,  from  its 
detergent  nature.  Founded  upon  the  popu- 
lar opinion  of  honey,  as  a pectoral  remedy, 
Dr.  Hill’s  balsam  of  honey,  a quack  medi- 
cine, was  once  in  demand  ; but  this,  be- 
sides honey,  contained  balsam  of  Tolu,  or 
gum  Benjamin,  in  solution. 

Honeysuckle.  See  Lonicera  pericleminum. 

Hooping-cough.  See  Pertussis. 

Hoplochrisma.  (From  orrXov,  a wea- 
pon, and  pcpioyAa,  a salve.)  A salve,  which 
was  ridiculously  said  to  cure  wounds  hr 
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consent;  that  is,  by  anointing  the  instru- 
ment with  which  the  wound  was  made. 

Hops.  See  Lupulus. 

Hop  tops.  The  young  sprouts  ef  the 
hop-plant  are  so  called ; plucked  when 
only  a foot  above  the  ground,  and  boiled, 
they  are  eaten  with  butter  as  a delicacy, 
and  are  very  wholesome. 

HORDEOLUM.  (Diminitive  of  hor- 
deum, barley.)  A little  tumour  on  the  eye- 
lids, resembling  a barley-corn.  A stye. 
Scarpa  remarks,  the  stye  is  strictly  only  a 
little  boil,  which  projects  from  the  edge  of 
the  eye-lids,  mostly  near  the  great 
angle  of  the  eye.  This  little  tumour,  like 
the  furunculus,  is  of  a dark  red  colour, 
much  inflamed,  and  a great  deal  more 
painful  than  might  be  expected,  considering 
its  small  size.  The  latter  circumstance  is 
partly  owing  to  the  vehemence  of  the  in- 
flammation producing  the  stye,  and  partly 
to  the  exquisite  sensibility  and  tension  of 
the  skin,  which  covers  the  edge  of  the  eye- 
lids. On  this  account,  the  hordeolum  very 
often  excites  fever  and  restlessness,  in  deli- 
cate irritable  constitutions : it  suppurates 
slowly  and  imperfectly ; and,  when  suppu- 
rated, has  no  tendency  to  burst. 

The  stye,  like  other  fnruncslous  inflam- 
mations, forms  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  that  the  best  mode  in  which  inflam- 
matory swellings  can  end,  is  resolution  ; 
for,  whenever  a furunculous  inflammation 
extends  so  deeply  as  to  destroy  any  of  the 
cellular  substance,  the  little  tumour  can 
never  be  resolved,  or  only  imperfectly  so. 
This  event,  indeed,  would  rather  be  hurtful, 
since  there  would  still  remain  behind  a 
greater  or  smaller  portion  of  dead  cellular 
membrane  ; which,  sooner  or  later,  might 
bring  on  a renewal  of  the  stye,  in  the  same 
place  as  before,  or  else  become  converted 
into  a hard  indolent  body,  deforming  the 
edge  of  the  eye-lid. 

HORDEUM.  (Ah  horrors  arista ; from 
the  unpleasantness  of  its  beard  to  the 
touch.)  1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnsean  system.  Class,  Triandria . 
Order,  Digynia . Barley. 

2.  The  pharmaeopceial  name  of  the  com- 
mon barley.  The  seed  called  barley,  is  ob- 
tained from  several  species  of  Itordeum,  but 
principally  from  the  vulgarc,  or  common  or 
Scotch  barley,  and  distickon , or/i ordeumgal- 
licum  vel  inundation,  or  French  barley,  of 
Linnaeus.  It  is  extremely  nutri&ous  and  mu- 
cilaginous, and  in  common  use  as  a drink, 
when  boiled,  in  all  inflammatory  diseases 
and  affections  of  the  chest,  especially  when 
there  is  cough  or  irritation  about  the  fauces. 
A decoction  of  barley  with  gum,  is  con- 
sidered a useful  diluent  and  demulcent  in 
dysury  and  strangury  ; the  gum  mixing  with 
the  urine,  sheaths  the  urinary  canal  from 
the  acrimony  of  the  urine.  Amongst  the 
antients,  decoctions  cf  barley,  were 


the  principal  medicine,  as  well  as  aliment, 
in  acute  diseases.  Barley  is  freed  from  its 
shells  in  mills,  and  in  this  state  called 
Scotch  and  French  barley.  In  Holland, 
they  rub  barley  into  small  round  grains, 
somewhat  like  pearls,  which  is  therefor* 
called  pearl  barley , or  hordeum  perlatum. 
See  Ptisan » 

Hordeum  causticum.  See  Cevadilla. 

Hordeum  distichon.  This  plant  af- 
fords the  barley  in  common  use.  See  Hor- 
deum. 

Hordeum  perlatum.  See  Hordeum. 

Hordeum  vulgare.  The  systematic 
name  of  one  of  the  plants  which  afford  tho 

barley.  See  Hordeum . 

Horehound.  See  Manubium. 

Horminem.  (From  oyx.au,  to  incite; 
named  from  its  supposed  qualities  of  pro- 
voking to  venery.)  Garden  clary.  The 
Salvia  sclara  of  Linnaeus. 

Horn,  harts.  See  Cornu. 

HORRIPILATIO.  A sense  of  creep- 
ing in  different  parts  of  the  body.  A sym- 
ptom of  the  approach  ©f  fever. 

Ilorse-ckesnut ; See  Hippocastanim. 

Horse  radish.  See  Rap  nanus  rustic «• 
nus. 

Horse-tail.  See  Equiselum. 

Hortus.  (From  orior,  to  rise,  as  be- 
ing the  place  where  vegetables  grow  up.) 

1.  A garden. 

2.  The  genitals,  or  womb  of  a woman, 
which  is  the  repository  of  the  human 
semen. 

Hound’ s-tongur.  See  Cynoglossum. 

House-leek.  See  Sedum  majus. 

Human  body.  See  Man. 

Humectantia.  (From  humecto,  to 
make  moist.)  Medicines  which  soften  and 
make  moist  the  solids  of  the  body. 

HU  M ER A L A RTERY.  Arteria  hume- 
rails.  Brachial  artery.  The  axillary  artery, 
having  passed  the  tendon  of  the  great  pec- 
toral muscle,  changes  its  name  to  the  bra- 
chial or  humeral  artery,  which  name  it  re- 
tains in  its  course  down  the  arm  to  the 
bend,  where  it  divides  into  the  radial  and 
ulnar  artery.  In  this  course  it  gives  oft' 
several  muscular  branches,  three  of  which 
only  deserve  attention : 1.  The  arteria  pro- 
funda superior,  which  goes  round  the  back 
of  the  arm  to  the  exterior  muscle,  and  is 
often  named  the  upper  muscular  artery. 

2.  Another,  like  it,  called  arteria  profunda 
inferior,  or  the  lower  muscular  artery. 
Ramus  anastomoticus  major,  which  anasto- 
moses round  the  elbow  with  the  branches 
of  the  ulnar  artery. 

Humeralis  musculus.  See  Deltoidcs. 

Humeralis  nervus.  The  cervical 
nerve. 

HUMERI  OS.  (Humerus  ; from 
the  shoulder.)  Os  humeri.  Os  brachii . 
A long  cylindrical  bone,  situated  be- 
tween the  scapula  and  fore-arm.  Its  upper 
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extremity  is  formed  somewhat  laterally  and  of  the  bone,  it  is  seen  rising  into  a rough 
internally,  into  a large,  round,  and  smooth  ridge,  for  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  mus- 
head,  which  is  admitted  into  the  glenoid  cle.  On  each  side  of  this  ridge  the  bone  is 
cavity  «f  the  scapula.  Around  the  basis  of  smooth  and  flat,  for  the  lodgment  of  the 
this  head  is  observed  a circular  fossa,  deep-  brachialis  internus  muscle ; and  behind  the 
est  anteriorly  and  externally,  which  forms  middle  part  of  the  outermost  side  of  the 
what  is  called  the  neck  of  the  bone,  and  ridge  is  a channel,  for  the  transmission  of 
from  the  edge  of  which  arises  the  capsular  vessels  into  the  substance  of  the  bene.  A 
ligament,  which  is  farther  strengthened  by  little  lower  down,  and  near  the  inner  side 
a strong  membranous  expansion,  extending  of  the  ridge,  there  is  sometimes  seen  such 
to  the  upper  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  another  channel,  which  is  intended  for  the 
to  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula;  and  same  purpose.  The  os  humeri,  at  its  lower 
likewise  by  the  tendinous  expansions  of  extremity,  becomes  gradually  broader  and 
the  muscles,  inserted  into  the  head  ef  the  flatter,  so  as  to  have  this  end  nearly  of  a 


humerus.  This  capsular  ligament  is  some- 
times torn  in  luxation,  and  becomes 
an  obstacle  to  the  easy  reduction  of  the 
bone.  The  articulating  surface  of  the  head 
is  covered  by  a cartilage,  which  is  thick  in 
its  middle  part,  and  thin  towards  its  edges ; 
by  which  means  it  is  more  convex  in  the 
recent  subject  than  in  the  skeleton.  This 
upper  extremity,  besides  the  round  smooth 
head,  affords  two  other  smaller  protube- 
rances. One  of  these,  which  is  the  largest 
<of  the  two,  is  of  an  irregular  oblong  shape, 
and  is  placed  at  the  back  of  the  head  of  the 
bone,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a kind 
of  groove,  that  makes  a part  of  the  neck. 
This  tuberosity  is  divided,  at  its  upper  part, 
into  three  surfaces ; the  first  of  these, 
which  is  the  smallest  and  uppermost,  serves 
for  the  insertion  of  the  supraspinatus  mus- 
cle; the  second,  or  middlemost,  for  the 
insertion  of  the  infraspinatus ; and  the 
third,  which  is  the  lowest  and  hindmost, 
for  the  insertion  of  the  teres  minor.  The 
other  smaller  tuberosity  is  situated  anteri- 
orly, between  the  larger  one  and  the  head 
of  the  humerus,  and  serves  for  the  insertion 
of  the  subscapularis  muscle.  Between 
these  two  tuberosities  there  is  a deep 
groove,  for  lodging  the  tendinous  head  of 
the  biceps  brachii ; the  capsular  ligament  of 
the  joint  affording  here  a prolongation, 
thinner  than  the  capsule  itself,  which 
covers  and  accompanies  this  muscle  to  its 
fleshy  portion,  where  it  gradually  disap- 
pears in  the  adjacent  cellular  membrane. 
Immediately  below  its  neck,  the  os  humeri 
begins  to  assume  a cylindrical  shape,  so  that 
here  the  body  of  the  bone  may  be  said 
to  commence.  At  its  upper  part  is  ob- 
served a continuation  of  the  groove  for 
the  biceps,  which  extends  downwards, 
about  the  fourth  part  of  the  length  of  the 
boue,  in  an  oblique  direction.  The  edges 
of  this  groove  are  continuations  of  the 
greater  and  lesser  tuberosities,  and  serve 
for  the  attachment  of  the  pectoralis,  latissi- 
mus  dorsi,  and  teres  major  muscles.  The 
groove  itself  is  lined  with  a glistening  sub- 
stance like  cartilage,  but  which  seems  to 
be  nothing  more  than  the  remains  of  tendin- 
ous fibres.  A little  lower  down,  towards 
the  external  and  anterior  side  of  the  middle 


triangular  shape.  The  bone,  thus  expand- 
ed, affords  two  .surfaces,  of  which  the  an- 
terior one  is  the  broadest,  and  somewhat 
convex ; and  the  posterior  one  narrower 
and  smoother.  The  bone  terminates  in 
four  large  processes,  the  two  outermost  of 
which  are  called  condyles,  though  not  de* 
signed  for  the  articulation  of  the  bone. 
These  condyles,  which  are  placed  at  some 
distance  from  each  other,  on  each  side  of 
the  bone,  are  rough  and  irregular  protu- 
berances, formed  for  the  insertion  of  mus- 
cles and  ligaments,  and  differ  from  each 
other  in  size  and  shape.  The  external  con- 
dyle, when  the  arm  is  in  the  most  natural 
position,  is  found  to  be  placed  somewhat 
forwarder  than  the  other.  The  internal 
condyle  is  longer,  and  more  protuberant, 
than  the  external.  From  each  of  these 
processes,  a ridge  is  continued  upwards, 
at  the  sides  of  the  bone.  In  the  interval 
between  the  two  condyles  are  placed  the 
two  articulating  processes,  contiguous  to 
each  other,  and  covered  with  cartilage. 
One  of  these,  which  is  the  smallest,  is 
formed  into  a small,  obtuse,  smooth  head, 
on  which  the  radius  plays.  This  little  head 
is  placed  near  the  external  condyle,  as  a 
part  of  which  it  has  been  sometimes  de- 
scribed. The  other,  and  larger  process,  is 
composed  of  two  lateral  protuberances  and 
a middle  cavity,  all  of  which  are  smooth 
and  covered  with  cartilage.  From  the 
manner  in  which  the  ulnar  moves  upon  this 
process,  it  has  gotten  the  name  of  trochlea , 
or  pulley.  The  sides  of  this  pulley  are  un- 
equal ; that  which  is  towards  the  little  head, 
is  the  highest  of  the  two  ; the  other,  which 
is  contiguous  to  the  external  condyle,  is 
more  slanting,  being  situated  obliquely 
from  within  outwards,  so  that  when  the  fore- 
arm is  full  extended,  it  does  not  form  a 
straight  line  with  the  os  humeri,  and,  for 
the  same  reason,  when  we  bend  the  elbow, 
the  hand  comes  not  to  the  shoulder,  as  it 
might  be  expected  to  do,  but  to  the  fore- 
part of  the  breast.  There  is  a cavity  at  the 
root  of  these  processes,  on  each  of  the  two 
surfaces  of  the  bone.  The  cavity  on  the  an- 
terior surface  is  divided,  by  a ridge,  into 
two,  the  external  of  which  receives  the  end 
ef  the  radius,  and  the  internal  ene  ledges 
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the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulnar  in  the 
flexions  of  the  fore-arm.  The  cavity  on  the 
posterior  surface,  at  the  basis  of  the  pulley, 
is  much  larger,  and  lodges  the  olecranon 
when  the  arm  is  extended.  The  internal 
structure  of  the  os  humeri  is  similar  to  that 
of  other  long  bones.  In  new-born  infants, 
both  the  ends  of  the  bone  are  cartilaginous, 
and  the  large  head,  with  the  two  tubercles 
above,  and  condyles,  with  the  two  articu- 
lating processes  below,  become  epiphyses 
before  they  are  entirely  united  to  the  rest 
of  the  bone. 

HUMERUS.  (From  ayog.)  Adjutori- 
um.  The  shoulder,  or  joint,  which  con- 
nects the  arm  to  the  body.  In  Hippo- 
crates it  is  called  brachium. 

Humilis.  (From  liumi,  on  the  ground  ; 
so  named  because  it  turns  the  eye  down- 
wards, and  is  expressive  of  humility.)  See 
Rectus  inferior  oculi. 

HUMOR.  (Ab.  humo,  from  the  ground ; 
because  moisture  springs  from  the  earth.) 
A general  name  for  any  fluid  of  the  body. 

HUMOR  VXTREUS.  The  vitreous  hu- 
mour of  the  eye,  which  takes  its  name 
from  the  resemblance  to  melted  glass,  is 
less  dense  than  the  chrystalline  but  more 
than  the  aqueous  humour ; it  is  very  con- 
siderable in  the  human  eye,  and  seems  to 
be  formed  by  the  small  arteries  that  are 
distributed  in  cells  of  the  hyaloid  mem- 
brane ; it  is  heavier  than  common  water, 
slightly  albuminous  and  saline. 

Humour , Aqueous.  See  Aqueous  hu- 
mour of  the  eye. 

Humour,  Vitreous.  See  Humor  vitreus. 

Humours  of  the  eye.  They  are  three 
in  number : the  aqueous  humour,  chrystal- 
line lens,  and  vitreous  humour.  See  Eye. 

HUMULUS.  (From  humils,  the 
ground ; so  named  because  without  fac- 
titious support  it  creeps  along  the  ground.) 
The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnae- 
an  system.  Class,  Dioecia.  Order,  Pen- 
tandria.  The  hop. 

Humulus  lupulus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  hop-plant.  See  Lupulus. 

Hurtsickle.  The  bluebottle,  or  cyanus , 
is  so  called  because  it  is  troublesome  to  cut 
down,  and  sometimes  notches  the  sickle. 

HYALOIDES.  ( Membrana  hyaloides  ; 
from  ittXfls,  glass,  and  sitos,  likeness.)  Mem- 
brana arachnoidea.  Capsule  of  the  vitreous 
humour.  The  transparent  membrane  en- 
closing the  vitreous  humour  of  the  eye. 

HYDARTHRUS.  (From  water, 
and  agflgov,  a joint.)  Hy dart lir on.  Hydar- 
thros.  Spina  ventosa  of  the  Arabian  writers, 
Rhazes  and  Avicenna.  White  swelling. 
The  white  swelling,  in  this  country,  is  a 
peculiarly  common  and  exceedingly  terrible 
disease.  The  varieties  of  white  swelling 
are  very  numerous,  and  might  usefully  re- 
ceive particular  appellations.  Systematic 
writer#  have  generally  been  content  with  a 


distinction  into  two  kinds,  viz.  rheumatic 
and  scrophulous.  The  last  species  of  the 
disease  they  also  distinguish  into  such  tu- 
mours as  primarily  affect  the  bones,  and 
then  the  ligaments  and  soft  parts  • and  into 
other  cases,  in  which  the  ligaments  and  soft 
parts  become  diseased  before  there  is  any 
morbid  affection  of  the  bones. 

These  divisions,  Mr.  Samuel  Cooper,  in 
his  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  the  joints, 
proves  to  be  not  sufficiently  comprehen- 
sive ; and  the  propriety  of  using  the  term 
rheumatic  he  thinks  to  be  very  questionable. 

The  knee,  ankle,  wrist,  and  elbow,  are 
the  joints  most  subject  to  white  swellings. 
As  the  name  of  the  disease  implies,  the  skin 
is  not  at  all  altered  in  colour.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  swelling  yields,  in  a certain 
degree,  to  pressure  ; but  it  never  pits,  and 
is  almost  always  sufficiently  firm  to  make 
an  uninformed  examiner  believe  that  the 
bones  contribute  to  the  tumour.  The  pain 
is  sometimes  vehement  from  the  very  first ; 
in  other  instances,  there  is  hardly  the  least 
pain  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease.  In  the 
majority  of  scrophulous  white  swellings,  let 
the  pain  be  trivial  or  violent,  it  is  particu- 
larly situated  in  one  part  of  the  joint,  viz. 
either  the  centre  of  the  articulation  or  the 
head  of  the  tibia.  Sometimes  the  pain  con- 
tinues without  interruption ; sometimes 
there  are  intermissions;  and  in  other  in- 
stances the  pain  recurs  at  regular  times,  so 
as  to  have  been  called,  by  some  writers, 
periodical.  Almost  all  authors  describe 
the  patient  as  suffering  more  uneasiness  in 
the  diseased  part,  when  he  is  wrarm,  and 
particularly  when  he  is  in  this  condition  m 
bed. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  in 
the  majority  of  instances,  the  swelling  is 
very  inconsiderable,  or  there  is  even  no 
visible  enlargement  whatever.  In  the 
little  depressions,  naturally  situated  on  each 
side  of  the  patella,  a fulness  first  shews  it- 
self, and  gradually  spreads  all  over  the  af- 
fected joint. 

The  patient,  unable  to  bear  the  weight 
of  his  body  on  the  disordered  joint,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  increase  of  pain  thus 
created,  gets  into  the  habit  of  only  touch- 
ing the  ground  with  his  toes ; and  the  knee 
being  generally  kept  a little  bent  in  this 
manner,  soon  loses  the  capacity  of  be- 
coming extended  again.  When  white 
swellings  have  lasted  a while,  the  knee 
is  almost  always  found  in  a permanent 
state  of  flexion.  In  scrophulous  cases  of 
this  kind,  pain  constantly  precedes  any  ap- 
pearance of  swelling  ; but  the  interval  be- 
tween the  two  symptoms  differs  very  much 
in  different  subjects. 

The  morbid  joint,  in  the  course  of  time, 
acquires  a vast  magnitude.  Still  the  inte- 
guments retain  their  natural  colour,  and  re- 
main unaffected.  The  enlargement  of  the 
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articulation,  however,  always  seems  greater 
than  it  really  is,  in  consequence  of  the 
emaciation  of  the  limb  both  above  and  be- 
low the  disease. 

An  appearance  of  blue  distended  veins, 
and  a shining  smoothness,  are  the  only  al- 
terations to  be  noticed  in  the  skin  covering 
the  enlarged  joint.  The  shining  smooth- 
ness seems  attributable  to  the  distention, 
which  obliterates  the  natural  furrows  and 
wrinkles  of  the  cutis.  When  the  joint  is 
thus  swollen,  the  integuments  cannot  be 
pinched  up  into  a fold,  as  they  could  in  the 
state  of  health,  and  even  in  the  beginning 
of  the  disease. 

As  the  distemper  of  the  articulation  ad- 
vances, collections  of  matter  form  about 
the  part,  and  at  length  burst.  The  ulce- 
rated openings  sometimes  heal  up  ; but 
such  abscesses  are  generally  followed  by 
other  collections,  which  pursue  the  same 
course.  In  some  cases,  these  abscesses 
form  a few  months  after  the  first  affection 
of  the  joint  ; on  other  occasions,  several 
years  elapse,  and  no  suppuration  of  this 
kind  makes  its  appearance. 

Such  terrible  local  mischief  must  neces- 
sarily produce  constitutional  disturbance. 
The  patient’s  health  becomes  gradually  im- 
paired ; he  loses  both  his  appetite  and  na- 
tural rest  and  sleep  ; his  pulse  is  small  and 
frequent ; and  obstinate  debilitating  diar- 
rhoea and  profile  nocturnal  sweats  ensue. 
Such  complaints  are  sooner  or  later  fol- 
lowed by  dissolution,  unless  the  consti- 
tution be  relieved  in  time,  either  by  the 
amendment  or  removal  of  the  diseased 
part.  In  different  patients,  however,  the 
course  of  the  disease,  and  its  effects  upon 
the  system,  vary  very  much  in  relation  to 
the  rapidity  with  which  they  occur. 

Rheumatic  white  swellings  are  very  dis- 
tinct diseases  from  the  scrophulous  distem- 
per of  large  joints.  In  the  first,  the  pain 
is  said  never  to  occur  without  being  dis- 
tended with  swelling.  Scrophulous  white 
swellings,  on  the  other  hand,  are  always 
preceded  by  a pain,  which  is  particularly 
confined  to  one  point  of  the  articulation. 
In  rheumatic  cases,  the  pain  is  more  gene- 
ral, and  diffused  over  the  whole  joint. 

With  respect  to  the  particular  causes  of 
all  such  white  swellings  as  come  within  the 
class  of  rheumatic  ones,  little  is  known. 
External  irritation,  either  by  exposure  to 
damp  or  cold,  or  by  the  application  of 
violence,  is  often  concerned  in  bringing  on 
the  disease;  but  very  frequently  no, cause 
of  this  kind  can  be  assigned  for  the  com- 
plaint. As  for  scrophulous  white  swellings, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  under 
the  influence  of  a particular  kind  of  con- 
stitution, termed  a scrophulous  or  strumous 
habit.  In  this  sort  of  temperament,  every 
cause  capable  of  exciting  inflammation,  or 
any  morbid  and  irritable  state  of  a large 
joint,  roay  bring  such  disorder  as  may  end 


in  the  severe  disease  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking. 

2n  a man  of  a sound  constitution,  an  ir- 
ritation of  the  kind  alluded  to  might  only 
induce  common  healthy  inflammation  of 
the  affected  joint. 

In  scrophulous  habits,  it  also  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  irritation  of  a joint  is  much 
more  easily  produced  than  in  the  other  con- 
stitutions ; and  no  one  can  doubt  that, 
when  once  excited  in  scrophulous  habits, 
it  is  much  more  dangerous  and  difficult  of 
removal  than  in  other  patients. 

HYDATID.  (Hydatis;  from  water.) 

A very  singular  animal,  formed  like  a blad- 
der, and  distended  with  an  aqueous  fluid. 
These  animals  are  sometimes  formed  in  the 
natural  cavities  of  the  body,  as  the  abdomen 
and  ventricles  of  the  brain,  but  more  fre- 
quently in  the  liver,  kidney,  and  lungs, where 
they  produce  diseased  actions  of  those  visce- 
ra. Cullen  arranges  these  affections  in  the 
class  locales , and  order  tumor  es.  If  the  vires 
naturae  medicatrices  are  not  sufficient  to 
effect  a cure,  the  patient  mostly  falls  a 
sacrifice  to  their  ravages.  Dr.  Baillie  gives 
the  following  interesting  account  of  the 
hydatids,  as  they  are  sometimes  found  in 
the  liver: — There  is  no  gland  in  the  human 
body  in  which  hydatids  are  so  frequently 
found  as  the  liver,  except  the  kidneys, 
where  they  are  still  more  common.  Hy- 
datids of  the  liver  are  usually  found  in  the 
cyst,  which  is  frequently  of  considerable 
size,  and  is  formed  of  very  firm  materials, 
so  as  10  give  to  the  touch  almost  the  feeling 
of  cartilage.  This  cyst,  when  cut  into,  is 
obviously  laminated,  and  is  much  thicker  in 
one  liver  than  another.  In  some  livers  it 
is  not  thicker  than  a shilling,  and  in  others 
it  is  near  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
The  laminae  which  compose  it  are  formed 
of  a white  matter,  and  on  the  inside  there 
is  a lining  of  a pulpy  substance,  like  the 
coagulable  lymph.  The  cavity  of  the  cyst, 
I have  seen,  in  one  instance,  subdivided 
by  a partition  of  this  pulpy  substance.  In 
a cyst  may  be  found  one  hydatid,  or  a 
greater  number  of  them.  They  lie  loose 
in  the  cavity,  swimming  in  a fluid ; or  some 
of  them  are  attached  to  the  side  of  the 
cyst.  They  consist  of  a round  bag,  which 
is  composed  of  a white,  semi-opaque,  pul- 
py matter,  and  contain  a fluid  capable  of 
coagulation.  Although  the  common  colour 
of  hydatids  be  white,  yet  I have  occasion- 
ally seen  some  of  a light  amber  colour. 
The  bag  of  the  hydatid  consists  of  two 
laminae,  and  possesses  a good  deal  of  con- 
tractile power.  In  one  hydatid  this  coat, 
or  bag,  is  much  thicker  and  more  opaque 
than  in  another  ; and  even  in  the  same  hy- 
datid, different  parts  ©fit  will  often  differ 
in  its  thickness.  On  the  inside  of  an  hy- 
datid, smaller  ones  are  sometimes  found, 
which  are  commonly  not  larger  than  the 
heads  of  pins,  but  sometimes  they  arc  even 
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larger  in  their  size  than  a gooseberry. 
These  are  attached  to  the  larger  hydatid, 
either  at  scattered  irregular  distances,  or 
so  as  to  form  small  clusters;  and  they  are 
also  found  floating  loose  in  the  liquor  of 
the  larger  hydatids.  Hydatids  of  the  liver 
are  often  found  unconnected  with  each 
other ; but  sometimes  they  have  been  said 
to  enclose  each  other  in  a series,  like  pill- 
boxes. The  most  common  situation  of  hy- 
datids of  the  liver  is  in  its  substance,  and 
enclosed  in  a cyst ; but  they  are  occasion- 
ally attached  to  the  outer  surface  of  the 
liver,  hanging  from  it,  and  occupying  more 
or  less  of  the  general  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men. The  origin  and  real  nature  of  these 
hydatids  are  not  fully  ascertained;  it  is 
extremely  probable,  however,  that  they 
are  a sort  of  imperfect  animalcules.  There 
is  no  doubt  at  all,  that  the  hydatids  in  the 
ffivers  of  sheep  are  animalcules  ; they  have 
been  often  seen  to  move  when  taken  out  of 
the  liver  and  put  into  warm  water;  and 
they  retain  this  power  of  motion  for  a 
good  many  hours  after  a sheep  has  been 
killed.  The  analogy  is  great  between  hy- 
datids in  the  liver  of  a sheep  and  those  of 
the  human  subject.  In  both,  they  are 
contained  in  strong  cysts,  and  in  both  they 
consist  of  the  same  white  pulpy  matter. 
There  is  undoubtedly  some  difference  be- 
tween them  in  simplicity  of  organization  : 
the  hydatid  in  the  human  liver  being  a 
simple  uniform  bag,  and  the  hydatid  in 
that  of  a sheep  having  a neck  and  mouth 
appending  to  the  bag.  This  difference 
need  be  no  considerable  objection  to  the 
opinion  above  stated.  Life  may  be  con- 
ceived to  be  attached  to  the  most  simple 
form  of  organization.  In  proof  of  this, 
hydatids  have  been  found  in  the  brains  of 
sheep,  resembling  almost  exactly  those  in 
the  human  liver,  and  which  have  been 
seen  to  move,  and  therefore  are  certainly 
known  to  be  animalcules.  The  hydatids  of 
the  human  liver,  indeed,  have  not,  as  far 
as  I know,  been  found  to  move  when 
taken  out  of  the  body  and  put  into  warm 
water;  were  this  to  have  happened,  no  un- 
certainty would  remain.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  see  a good  reason  why  there  will  hardly 
occur  any  proper  opportunity  of  making 
this  experiment.  Hydatids  are  not  very 
often  found  in  the  liver,  because  it  is  not 
a very  frequent  disease  there;  and  the  body 
is  allowed  to  remain  for  so  long  a time  lat- 
ter death  before  it  is  examined,  that  the 
hydatids  must  have  lost  their  living  prin- 
ciple, even  if  they  were  animalcules,  how- 
ever, it  is  very  strong : and  it  appears  even 
more  difficult  to  account  for  their  pro- 
duction, according  to  the  common  theory 
of  generation,  than  for  that  of  intestinal 
worms.  We  do  not  get  rid  of  the  difficul- 
ty of  asserting,  that  hydatids  in  the  hu- 
man iiver  are  not  living  animals,  because 
m sheep  they  are  certainly  such,  where  the 


difficulty  of  accounting  for  their  produc- 
tion is  precisely  the  same. 

HYDRAGOGUES.  (. Medicamenta  hy- 
dvogoga ; from  ufcwg,  water,  and  ayeaf 
to  drive  out.)  Medicines  are  so  term- 
ed which  possess  the  property  of  in- 
creasing the  secretions  or  excretions  of 
the  body,  so  as  to  cause  the  removal  of 
water  from  any  of  its  cavities,  such  as  to- 
nics, diuretics,  cathartics,  &c. 

HYDRARGYRI  NITRIC  O-OXY- 
DUM.  See  Nitrico- oxydum  hydrargyri. 

HYDRARGYRI  OXYDUM  CINE- 
REUM.  See  Oxydurn  hydrargyri  cinereum. 

HYDRARGYRI  OXYDUM  RU- 
BRUM.  See  Oxydum  hydrargyri  rubrum. 

HYDRARGYRI  OXYMURIAS.  Set 
Oxymurius  hydrargyri. 

HYDRARGYRI  SUBMURIAS.  Set 
Submurias  hydrargyri. 

HYDRARGYRI SULFHURETRUM 
RUBRUM.  See  Sulphuretum  hydrargyri 
rubrum. 

HYDRARGYRUS.  (v^aPyv^:  from 
yS'ai*,  water,  and  a^yv^og,  silver ; so  named 
from  its  having  the  resemblance  to  fluid 
silver.)  See  Mercury. 

HYDRARGYRUS  ACETATUS.  Mer- 
curius  acctatus.  Pilule  Keyseri.  By  this 
preparation  of  mercury,  the  celebrated 
Keyser  acquired  an  immense  fortune  in 
curing  the  venereal  disease.  It  is  an  ace- 
tite  of  quicksilver,  and  therefore  termed 
acetis  hydrargyri  in  the  new  chemical  no- 
menclature. The  dose  is  from  three  to 
five  grains.  Notwithstanding  the  enco- 
mium given  to  it  by  some,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  so  efficacious  as  some  other 
preparations  of  mercury. 

HYDRARGYRUS  CUM  CRETA. 
Mercury  with  chalk.  Mercurius  alkaliza- 
tus.  “ Take  of  purified  mercury,  by 
weight,  three  ounces ; prepared  chalk, 
five  ounces.”  Rub  them  together,  until 
the  metallic  globules  disappear.  This  pre- 
paration is  milder  than  any  other  mercurial, 
and  does  not  so  easily  act  upon  the  bowels  t 
it  is,  therefore,  used  largely  by  many 
practitioners,  and  possesses  alterative  pro- 
perties in  cutaneous  and  venereal  com- 
plaints, in  obstructions  of  the  viscera,  or  of 
the  prostrate  gland,  given  in  the  dose  of 
9ss  to  3ss,  two  or  three  times  a day. 

HYDRARGYRUS  CUM  SUL- 
PHURE.  TEthiops  mineral.  This  is  a 
black  sulphuret  of  mercury,  and  therefore 
called  sulphuretum  hydrargyri  nigrum  in  the 
new  chemical  nomencla  ture.  The  mercury 
and  sulphur  are  triturated  together;  the 
blended  mass  thus  obtained  consists  of 
sulphur  and  an  imperfect  oxyd  of  mercury. 
The  mercury,  by  this  admixture  of  the 
sulphur,  is  deprived  of  its  salivating  pow- 
er, and  may  be  administered  with  safety  to 
all  ages  and  constitutions,  as  an  anthelmin- 
tic and  alterative. 

HYDRARGYRUS  PRECIPITATE* 
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ALBU8.  Whit#  precipitated  mercury. 
Calx  hydrargyri  alba.  “ Take  of  oxymu* 
riate  of  mercury,  muriate  of  ammonia,  of 
each  half  a pound ; solution  of  subcarbo- 
nate of  potash,  half  a pint ; distilled  water, 
four  pints.”  First  dissolve  the  muriate  of 
ammonia,  then  the  oxymoriate  of  mercury, 
in  the  distilled  water,  and  add  thereto  the 
iolntion  of  subcarbonate  of  potash.  Wash 
the  precipitated  powder  until  it  becomes 
tasteless  ; then  dry  it.  It  is  only  used  ex- 
ternally, in  the  form  of  ointment,  as  ail 
application  in  some  cutaneous  affections. 

HYDRARGYRUS  PRECIPITATUS 
CINEREUS.  This  preparation,  ordered 
in  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  is  an 
oxyd  of  mercury,  and  nearly  the  same 
with  the  hydrargyri  oxydum  cinereum  of  the 
London  pharmacopoeia  ; it  is  used  as  an  al- 
terative. in  cases  of  pains  arising  from  an 
admixture  of  rheumatism  with  syphilis.  It 
may  be  substituted  for  the  hydrargyrus  sul- 
phuratus  ruber,  in  fumigating  ozena,  and 
venereal  ulcerated  sore  throat,  on  account 
of  its  not  yielding  any  vapour  offensive  to 
the  patient. 

HYDRARGYRUS  FURIFICATUS. 
Purified  mercury.  Argentum  vivum  puri- 
Jicatum.  “ Take  of  mercury,  by  weight, 
six  pounds ; iron  filings,  a pound.”  Rub 
them  together,  and  distil  the  mercury 
from  an  iron  retort,  by  the  application  of 
heat  to  it.  Purified  quicksilver  is  some- 
times administered  in  its  metallic  state,  in 
doses  of  an  ounce  or  more,  in  constipation 
#f  the  bowels. 

HYDRARGYRUS  PHOSPHORA- 
TUS.  This  remedy  has  been  observed  to 
heal  inveterate  venereal  ulcers  in  a very 
short  time,  nay,  in  the  course  of  a very 
few  days,  particularly  those  about  the' pu- 
denda. In  venereal  inflammations  of  the 
eyes,  chancres,  rheumatisms,  and  chronic 
eruptions,  it  has  proved  of  eminent  ser- 
vice. Upon  the  whole,  if  used  with  neces- 
sary precaution,  and  in  the  hands  of  a ju- 
dicious practitioner,  it  is  a medicine  mild 
and  gentle  in  its  operation.  The  cases  in 
which  it  deserves  tb»  preference  over  other 
mercurial  preparations,  are  these : in  an 
inveterate  stage  of  syphilis,  particularly  in 
persons  oftorbid  insensible  fibres  ; in  cases 
of  exostosis,  as  well  as  obstructions  in  the 
lymphatic  system;  in  chronic  complaints 
of  the  skin. 

The  following  is  the  formula.  R Hy- 
drargyri pbosphorati,  gr.  iv.  Corticis  cin- 
namomi  in  pulverem  triti,  gr.  xiv.  Sac- 
chari  purif.  3ss.  Misce,  The  whole  to  be 
divided  into  eight  equal  parts,  one  of  which 
is  to  be  taken  every  morning  and  evening, 
unless  salivation  takes  place,  when  it 
ought  to  be  discontinued.  Some  patients, 
however,  will  bear  from  one  to  two  grains 
of  the  phosphat  of  quicksilver,  without  in- 
convenience. 

HYDRARGYRUS  VITRIOLATUS. 


Turpethum  mwerale.  Mercurius  emeticus 
fiavus.  Sulphas  hydrargyri.  Formerly 
this  medicine  was  in  more  general  use  than 
in  the  present  day.  It  is  a very  powerful 
and  active  alterative  when  given  in  small 
doses.  Two  grains  act  on  the  stomach  so 
as  to  produce  violent  vomitings.  It  is  re- 
commended as  an  errhine  in  cases  of  amau- 
rosis. In  combination  with  antimony  it 
acts  powerfully  on  the  skin. 

Hydiielctm.  (From  ulm?,  water,  and 
eXatov,  oil.)  A mixture  of  oil  and  water. 

Hydrenterocele.  (From  uhwf,  wa- 
ter, sv7Egov,  an  intestine,  and.  a tu- 
mour.) A dropsy  of  the  scrotum,  attended 
witli  rupture. 

Hydroa.  (From  vStof,  water.)  A wa* 
tery  pustule. 

HYDROCARDIA.  (From  vty,  wa- 
ter, and  na.fiha,  the  heart.)  Hydrocordis . 
Hydrops  pericardii.  Dropsy  of  the  heart. 
Dropsy  of  the  pericardium.  A collection 
of  fluid  in  the  pericardium,  which  may  be 
either  coagulable  lymph,  serum,  or  a puri- 
form  fluid.  It  produces  symptoms  similar 
to  those  of  hydrothorax,  with  violent  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart,  and  mostly  an  inter- 
mittent pulse.  It  is  incurable. 

HYDROCELE.  (From  y&wf,  water, 
andxjjXfl,  a tumour.)  The  term  hydrocele , 
if  used  in  a literal  sense,  means  any  tu- 
mour produced  by  water ; but  surgeon# 
have  always  confined  it.  to  those  which  pos- 
sess either  the  membranes  of  the  scrotum, 
or  the  coats  of  the  testicle  and  its  vessels. 
The  first  of  these,  viz.  that  which  has  it# 
seat  in  the  membranes  of  the  scrotum,  ana- 
sarca integumentorum,  is  common  to  the 
whole  bag,  and  to  all  the  cellular  substance 
which  loosely  envelopes  both  the  testes. 
It  is,  strictly  speaking,  only  a symptom  of 
a disease,  in  which  the  whole  habit  is* most 
frequently  more  or  less  concerned,  and 
very  seldom  affects  the  part  only.  The 
latter,  or  those  which  occupy  the  coats 
immediately  investing  the  testicle  and  its 
vessels,  hydrocele  tunicas  vaginalis,  are 
absolutely  local,  very  seldom  affect  the 
common  membrane  of  the  scrotum,  gene- 
rally attack  one  side  only;  and  are  fre- 
quently found  in  persons  who  are  perfectly 
free  from  all  other  complaints. 

The  anasarca  integumentorum  retains 
the  impression  of  the  finger.  The  vaginal 
hydrocele  is  elastic. 

The  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis 
testis  is  a morbid  accumulation  of  the  wa- 
ter separated  on  the  internal  surface  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  to  moisten  or  lubricat® 
the  testicle. 

From  its  first  appearance,  it  seldom  dis- 
appears, or  diminishes,  but  generally  con- 
tinues to  increase,  sometimes  rapidly,  at. 
others  more  slowly.  In  some,  it  grows  to 
a painful  degree  of  distention  in  a few 
months ; in  others,  it  continues  many  year* 
with  little  disturbance.  As  it  enlarges,  it 
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becomes  more  tense,  and  is  sometimes 
transparent ; so  that  if  a candle  is  held  on 
the  opposite  side,  a degree  of  light  is  per- 
ceived through  the  whole  tumour  ; but  the 
only  certain  distinction  is  the  fluctuation, 
which  is  not  found  when  the  disease  is  an 
hernia  of  the  omentum,  or  intestines,  or 
an  inflammatory  or  a schirrous  tumour  of 
the  testicle. 

Hydrocele  cystata.  Encysted  hy- 
drocele of  the  spermatic  cord  resembles 
the  common  hydrocele ; but  the  tumour 
does  not  exlend  to  the  testicle,  which  may 
be  felt  below  or  behind  it,  while,  in  the  hy- 
drocele of  the  vaginal  coat,  when  large,  the 
testicle  cannot  be  discovered.  In  this  dis- 
ease also,  the  penis  is  not  buried  in  the  tu- 
mour. Sometimes  the  fluid  is  contained 
in  two  distinct  cells ; and  this  is  discovered 
by  little  contractions  in  it.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  the  anasarcous  hydrocele  by 
a sensible  fluctuation,  and  the  want  of  the 
inelastic  pitting ; from  hernia,  by  its  be- 
ginning below,  from  its  not  receding  in  an 
horizontal  position,  and  not  enlarging  by 
coughing  and  sneezing. 

Hydrocele  funiculi  spermatici, 
or  hydrocele  of  the  spermatic  cord.  Ana- 
sarcous hydrocele  of  the  spermatic  cord 
sometimes  accompanies  ascites,  and  at 
other  times  it  is  found  to  be  confined  to  the 
cellular  substance,  in  or  about  the  sperma- 
tic cord.  The  causes  of  this  disease  may 
be  obstructions  in  the  lymphatics,  leading 
from  the  part,  in  consequence  of  schirrous 
affections  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  or  the 
pressure  of  a truss  applied  for  the  cure  @f 
hernia. 

When  the  qjfection  is  connected  with 
anasarca  in  other  parts,  it  is  then  so  evi- 
dent as  to  require  no  particular  description. 
When  it  is  local,  it  is  attended  with  a co- 
lourless tumour  in  the  course  of  the  sper- 
matic cord,  soft  and  inelastic  to  the  touch, 
and  unaccompanied  with  fluctuation.  In 
an  erect  positiou  of  the  body,  it  is  of  an 
oblong  figure ; but  when  the  body  is  re- 
cumbent, it  is  flatter,  and  somewhat  round. 
Generally,  it  is  no  longer  than  the  part  of 
the  cord  which  lies  in  the  groin ; though 
sometimes  it  extends  as  far  as  the  testicle, 
and  even  stretches  the  scrotum  to  an  un- 
common size.  By  pressure,  a great  part 
of  the  swelling  can  always  be  made  to  re- 
cede into  the  abdomen.  It  instantly,  how- 
ever, returns  to  its  former  situation,  on 
the  pressure  being  withdrawn. 

Hydrocele  peritonei.  Ascites,  or 
common  dropsy  of  the  belly. 

Hydrocele  spinalis.  A watery  swell- 
ing on  the  vertebrae. 

Hydrocelodes  ischuria.  (From 
vS’ug,  water,  and  xj?XcyS'w?,  attended  with 
tumour.)  Applied  to  a suppression  of 
urine,  from  a rupture  of  the  urethra. 

HYDROCEPHALUS..  (From 
water,  and  xa^ax*,  the  head.)  Hydrate-, 


phalum . Dropsy  of  4he  brain.  Dropsy  of 
the  head.  A genus  of  disease  arranged  by 
Cullen,  in  the  class  cachexia , and  order 
intumescentia.  It  is  distinguished  by  au- 
thors into  external  and  internal : 1.  Hy- 
drocephalus extcrnus , is  a collection  of  wa- 
ter between  the  membranes  of  the  brain. 
2.  Hydrocephalus  interims , is  when  a fluid 
is  collected  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain, 
producing  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  apo- 
plexy, &c.  See  Apoplexia.  It  is  some- 
times of  a chronic  nature,  when  the  water 
has  been  known  to  increase  to  an  enor- 
mous quantity,  effecting  a diastasis  of  the 
bones  of  the  head,  and  an  absorption  of 
the  substance  of  the  brain. 

Pain  in  the  head,  particularly  across  the 
brow,  stupor,  dilatation  of  the  pupils, 
nausea,  vomiting,  preternatural  slowness 
of  the  pulse,  and  convulsions,  are  the  pa- 
thognomic symptoms  of  this  disease,  which 
have  been  laid  down  by  the  generality  of 
writers. 

Hydrocephalus  is  almost  peculiar  to 
children,  being  rarely  known  to  extend 
beyond  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  ; and 
it  seems  more  frequently  to  arise  in  those 
of  a scrophulous  and  ricketty  habit  than  in 
others.  It  is  an  affection  which  has  been 
observed  to  pervade  families,  affecting  all 
or  the  greater  part  of  the  children  at  a cer- 
tain period  of  their  life  • which  seems  to 
shew  that,  in  many  cases,  it  depends  more 
on  the  general  habit  than  on  any  local  af- 
fection, or  accidental  cause. 

The  disease  has  generally  been  supposed 
to  arise  in  consequence  either  of  injuries 
done  to  the  brain  itself,  by  blows,  falls,  &c. 
from  scirrhous  tumours  or  excrescences 
within  the  skull,  from  original  laxity  or 
weakness  in  the  brain,  or  from  general  de- 
bility and  an  impoverished  state  of  the 
blood. 

With  respect  to  its  proximate  cause, 
very  opposite  opinions  are  still  entertained 
by  medical  writers,  which,  in  conjunction 
with  the  equivocal  nature  of  its  symptoms, 
prove  a source  of  considerable  embarass- 
ment  to  the  young  practitioner. 

Dr.  Beddoes  says,  he  believes  it  to  be- 
long to  inflammations,  and  that,  at  an  early 
period,  he  should  be  inclined  to  bleed  as 
largely  as  in  pneumonia. 

Dr.  Withering  observes  th^t,  in  a great 
many  cases,  if  not  in  all,  congestion,  or 
slight  inflammation,  are  the  precursors  to 
the  aqueous  accumulation. 

Dr.  Rush  thinks  that,  instead  of  its  be- 
ing considered  an  idiopathic  dropsy,  it 
should  be  considered  only  as  an  effect  of  a 
primary  inflammation,  or  congestion  of 
blood  m the  brain.  It  appears  (says  he) 
that  the  disease,  in  its  first  stage,  is  the  ef- 
fect of  causes  which  produce  a less  degree 
of  that  inflammation  which  constitutes 
phrenitis;  and  that  its  second  stage  is  a 
less  degree  of  that  effusion  which  produce* 
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serous  apoplexy  in  adults.  The  former 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  chronic  in- 
flammation of  Dr.  Cullen,  and  the  asthe- 
nic inflammation  of  Dr.  Brown.  There 
are  others  again  who  view  the  subject  in  a 
very  different  light.  Dr.  Darwin  sup- 
poses inactivity,  or  torpor  of  the  absor- 
bent vessels  of  the  brain,  to  be  the  cause  of 
hydrocephalus  internus ; but  he  confesses, 
in  another  part  of  his  work,  that  the  tor- 
por of  the  absorbent  vessels  may  often 
exist  as  a1  secondary  effect. 

Dr.  Whytt,  who  has  published  an  inge- 
nious treatise  on  the  disease,  observes,  the 
immediate  cause  of  every  kind  of  dropsy  is 
the  same,  viz.  such  a state  of  the  parts  as 
makes  the  exhalent  arteries  throw  out  a 
greater  quantity  of  fluids  than  the  absor- 
bents can  take  up.  From  what  he  after- 
wards mentions,  he  evidently  considers 
this  state  as  consisting  in  debility. 

As  many  cases  are  accompanied  with  an 
increased  or  inflammatory  action  of  the 
vessels  of  the  brain,  and  others  again  are 
observed  to  prevail  along  with  general  ana- 
sarca, it  seems  rational  to  allow  that  hy- 
drocephalus is,  in  some  instances,  the  con- 
sequence of  congestion,  or  slight  inflam- 
mation in  the  brain  ; and  that,  in  others, 
it  arises  either  from  general  debility  or  to- 
pical laxity.  In  admitting  these  as  incon- 
trovertible facts,  Dr.  Thomas  is  at  the 
same  time  induced  to  suppose  that  the 
cases  of  it  occurring  from  mere  debility 
are  by  no  means  frequent. 

The  great  analogy  subsisting  between 
the  symptoms  which  are  characteristic  of 
inflammation,  and  those  which  form  the 
first  stage  of  the  acute  species  of  hydro- 
cephalus, (for  the  disease,  as  already  ob- 
served, has  been  divided  into  the  chronic 
and  acute  by  some  writers,)  together  with 
the  good  effects  often  consequent  on  blood- 
letting, and  the  inflammatory  appearance 
which  the  blood  frequently  exhibits,  seem 
to  point  out  strong  proof  of  the  disease  be- 
ing, in  most  instances,  an  active  inflam- 
mation, and  that  it  rarely  occurs  from 
mere  debility,  as  a primary  cause. 

The  progress  of  the  disorder  has,  by 
some,  been  divided  into  three  stages. 

When  it  is  accompanied  by  an  increased 
or  inflammatory  action  of  the  brain,  as  not 
uncommonly  happens,  its  first  stage  is 
marked  with  many  of  the  symptoms  of 
pyrexia,  such  as  languor,  inactivity,  loss 
of  appetite^  nausea,  vomiting,  parched 
tongue,  hot,  dry  skin,  flushing  of  the  face, 
head-ach,  throbbing  of  the  temporal  ar- 
teries, and  quickened  pulse ; which  sym- 
ptoms always  suffer  an  exacerbation  in  the 
evening,  but  towards  morning  become 
milder. 

When  it  is  unaccompanied  by  any  in- 
flammatory action  of  the  brain,  many  of 
these  appearances  are  not  to  be  observed. 
In  these  cases  it  is  marked  by  a dejection 
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of  countenance,  loss  of  appetite,  pain® 
over  the  eyes,  soreness  of  the  integuments 
of  the  cranium  to  the  touch,  propensity  to 
the  bed,  aversion  to  being  moved,  nausea, 
and  costiveness.  The  disease,  at  length, 
makes  a remarkable  transition,  which  de- 
notes the  commencement  of  its  second 
stage.  The  child  screams  out,  without  be- 
ing able  to  assign  any  cause ; its  sleep  is 
much  disturbed  ; there  is  a considerable 
dilatation  of  the  pupils  of  the  eyes,  with- 
out any  contraction  on  their  being  exposed 
to  light ; lethargic  torpor,  with  strabismus, 
or  perhaps  double  vision  ensues,  and  the 
pulse  becomes  slow  and  unequal. 

In  the  third  stage,  the  pulse  returns 
again  to  the  febrile  state,  becoming  un- 
commonly quick  and  variable  ; and  coma, 
with  convulsions,  ensue.  When  the  accu- 
mulation of  water  is  very  great,  and  the 
child  young,  the  sutures  recede  a consi- 
derable way  from  each  other,  and  the  head, 
towards  the  end,  becomes  much  enlarged. 

When  recoveries  have  actually  taken 
place  in  hydrocephalus,  we  ought  proba- 
bly to  attribute  more  to  the  efforts  of  na- 
ture than  to  the  interference  of  art.  In 
every  instance  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  of 
difficult  cure. 

An  accumulation  of  water  in  the  ven- 
tricles of  the  brain,  is  one  of  the  most 
common  appearances  to  be  observed  on 
dissection.  In  different  cases,  this  is  accu- 
mulated in  greater  or  less  quantities.  It 
sometimes  amounts  only  to  a few  ounces, 
and  occasionally  to  some  pints.  Wflien  the 
quantity  of  water  is  considerable,  the  for- 
nix is  raised  at  its  anterior  extremity,  in 
consequence  of  its  accumulation,  and  an 
immediate  opening  of  communication  is 
thereby  formed  between  the  lateral  ven- 
tricles. The  water  is  of  a purer  colour 
and  more  limpid  than  what  it  is  found  in 
the  dropsy  of  the  thorax,  or  abdomen.  It 
appears,  however,  to  be  generally  of  the 
same  nature  with  the  water  that  is  accu- 
mulated in  these  cavities.  In  some  in- 
stances the  water  in  hydrocephalus  con- 
tains a very  small  proportion  of  coagula- 
ble  matter,  and  in  others  it  is  entirely  free 
from  it. 

When  the  water  is  accumulated  to  a 
very  large  quantity  in  the  ventricles,  the 
substance  of  the  brain  appears  to  be  a sort 
of  pulpy  bag,  containing  a fluid.  The 
skull,  upon  such  occasions,  is  very  much 
enlarged  in  size,  and  altered  in  its  shape ; 
and  it  appears  exceedingly  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  face.  On  removing  the 
scalp,  the  bones  are  found  to  be  very  thin, 
and  there  are  frequently  broad  spots  of 
membrane  in  the  bone.  These  appear- 
ances are,  however,  only  to  be  observed 
where  the  disease  has  been  of  some  years 
continuance. 

In  some  cases,  where  the  quantity  of 
water  collected  is  not  areat,  the  substance 
C c 
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of  the  brain  has  appeared  to  be  indurated, 
and  in  others  softened.  At  times,  the  or- 
gan has  been  found  gorged  with  blood ; 
collections  also  of  a viscid  tenacious  mat- 
ter have  been  discovered  in  cysts,  upon  its 
external  surface,  and  tumours  have  been 
found  attached  to  its  substance. 

Hydrocephalus  acutus.  See  Hy- 
drocephalus. 

Hydrocephalus  externus.  Water 
between  the  brain  and  its  membranes. 

Hydrocephalus  internus.  Water 
in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain. 

HYDROCOTYLE.  (From  v$up,  wa- 
ter, and  xoIiAn,  the  cotula.)  1.  The  name 
of  a genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  sys- 
tem. Class,  Pentandria.  Order,  Digy- 
nia. 

2.  The  name,  in  some  pharmacopoeias, 
for  the  common  marsh  or  water  cotula, 
or  penny-wort,  which  is  said  to  possess 
acrid  qualities. 

Hydrocystis.  (From  vXug,  water,  and 
* a vesicle.)  An  encysted  dropsy. 

HYDROGEN.  (Hydrogenium  ; from 
water,  and  yivoy.ai,  to  become,  or 
j/gwctw,  to  produce,  because  with  oxygen  it 
produces  water.)  Base  o H inflammable  air. 

Hydrogen  is  a substance  not  perceptible 
to  our  sensations  in  a separate  state ; but 
its  existence  is  not  at  all  the  less  certain. 
Though  we  cannot  exhibit  it  experimen- 
tally uncombined,  we  can  pursue  it  while 
it  passes  out  of  one  combination  into  an- 
other ; we  cannot,  indeed,  arrest  it  on  its 
passage,  but  we  never  fail  to  discover  it, 
sit  least  if  we  use  the  proper  chemical 
means,  when  it  presents  itself  to  our  notice 
in  a new  compound. 

Hydrogen,  as  its  name  expresses,  is  one 
of  tile  constituent  elements  of  water.  Its 
existence  was  unknown  till  lately.  It  is 
plentifully  distributed  in  nature,  and  acts 
a very  considerable  part  in  the  processes  of 
the  animal  and  vegetable  economy.  It  is 
one  of  the  ingredients  in  the  mixtures  of 
bitumen,  of  oils,  fats,  ardent  spirit,  ether, 
and,  in  fact,  of  all  the  proximate  compo- 
nent parts  of  ail  animal  and  vegetable  bo- 
dies. It  forms  a constituent  part  of  all 
animal  and  vegetable  acids.  It  is  one  of 
the  bases  of  ammonia  ami  of  various  other 
©ompound  gases. 

It  possesses  so  great  an  affinity  with  ca- 
loric, that  it  can  only  exist  in  the  state  of 
gas  ; it  is  consequently  impossible'  to  pro- 
cure it  in  the  concrete  or  liquid  state,  inde- 
pendent of  combination. 

Solid  hydrogen,  therefore,  united  to 
caloric  and  light,  forms  hydrogen  gas. 

Properties  of  Hydrogen  Gas. 

This  gas,  which  was  formerly  called  in- 
flammable air,  was  discovered  by  Mr. 
Cavendish,  in  the  year  17(58,  though  it 
had  been  noticed  long  before  by  the  an- 
tients.  The  famous  philosophical  candle 
Attests  the  antiquity  of  this  discovery. 


Hydrogen  gas,  like  oxygen  gas,  is  a 
triple  compound,  consisting  of  the  pon- 
derable base  of  hydrogen,  caloric,  and 
light.  It  possesses  all  the  mechanical  pro- 
perties of  atmospheric  air.  It  is  the  light- 
est substance  whose  weight  we  are  able  to 
estimate : when  in  its  purest  state,  and  free 
from  moisture,  it  is  about  thirteen  times 
lighter  than  atmospheric  air.  It  is  not 
fitted  fot  respiration ; animals,  when 
obliged  to  breathe  in  it,  die  almost  instan- 
staneonsly.  It  is  decomposed  by  living 
vegetables,  and  its  basis  becomes  one  of 
the  constituents  of  oil,  resin,  &c.  It  is 
inflammable,  and  burns  rapidly  when  kin* 
died,  in  contact  with  atmospfiei'ic  air  or 
oxygen  gas,  by  means  of  the  electric  spark, 
or  by  an  inflamed  body ; and  burns,  when 
pure,  with  a blue  lambent  flame  ; but  all 
burning  substances  are  immediately  extin- 
guished when  immersed  in  it.  It  is,  there- 
fore, incapable  of  supporting  combustion. 
It  is  not  injurious  to  growing  vegetables, 
It  is  unabsorbable  by  most  substances; 
but  water  absorbs  about  one-thirteenth  of 
its  bulk.  It  is  capable  of  dissolving  car- 
bon, sulphur,  phospllbriis,  arsenic,  and 
many  other  bodies.  When  its  basis  com- 
bines with  that  of  oxygen  gas,  water  is 
formed  ; with  nitrogen  it  forms  ammonia. 
It  does  not  act  on  earthy  substances.  It 
is  decomposible  by  a great  variety  of  bo- 
dies. 

Method  of  obtaining  Hydrogen  Gas. — A 
ready  method  of  obtaining  hydrogen  gas 
consists  in  subjecting  water  to  the  action 
of  a substance  which  is  capable  of  decom- 
posing this  fluid. 

1.  For  this  purpose,  let  sulphuric  acid, 
previously  diluted  with  four  or  five  times 
its  weight  of  water,  be  poured  on  iron 
filings,  or  bits  of  zinc,  in  a small  retort, 
or  gas-bottle,  called  a pneumatic  flask, 
or  proof ; as  soon  as  the  diluted  acid  comes 
in  contact  with  the  metal,  a violent  effer- 
vescence takes  place,  and  hydrogen  gas 
escapes  without  external  heat  bein'g  ap- 
plied. It  may  be  collected  in  the  usual 
manner  over  water,  taking  care  to  let  a 
certain  portion  escape,  on  account  of  the 
atmospheric  air  contained  in  the  disengag- 
ing vessels. 

The  production  of  hydrogen  gas  in  the 
above  way  is  owing  to  the  decomposition  of 
water.  The  iron,  or  zinc,  when  in  con- 
tact with  this  fluid,  in  conjunction  with 
sulphuric  acid,  has  a greater  affinity  t® 
oxygen  than  the  hydrogen  has  ; the  oxy- 
gen, therefore,  unites  to  it,  and  forms  an 
oxid  of  that  metal  which  is  instantly  at- 
tacked and  dissolved  by  the  acid  ; the 
other  constituent  part  of  the  water,  the  hy- 
drogen, is  set  free,  which,  by  uniting  with 
caloric,  assumes  the  form  of  hydrogen  gas. 
The  oxygen  is  therefore  the  bond  of  union 
betw  een  the  metal  and  the  acid. 

The  hissing  noise,  or  eftmesceuce , oh- 
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servable  during  the  process,  is  owing  to 
the  rapid  motion  excited  in  the  mixture  by 
means  of  the  great  number  of  air-bubbles 
quickly  disengaged  and  breaking  at  the 
surface  of  the  fluid. 

We  see  also  in  this  case,  that  two  sub- 
stances exert  an  attraction,  and  are  even 
capable  of  decomposing  jointly  a third , 
-which  neither  of  them  is  able  to  do 
singly,  viz.  if  we  present  sulphuric  acid 
alone,  or  iron  or  zinc  alone,  to  water, 
they  cannot  detach  the  oxygen  from  the 
hydrogen  of  that  fluid ; but  if  both  are  ap- 
plied, a decomposition  is  instantly  effect- 
ed. This'  experiment,  therefore,  proves 
that  the  agency  of  chemical  affinity  be- 
tween two  or  more  bodies  may  lie  dor- 
mant, until  it  is  called  into  action  by  the 
interposition  of  another  body,  which  fre- 
quently exerts  no  energy  upon  any  of  them 
in  a separate  state.  Instances  of  this  kind 
were  formerly  called  predisposing  affinities. 

2.  Iron,  in  m red  heat,  has  also  the  pro- 
perty of  decomposing  water,  by  dislodging 
the  oxygen  from  its  combination  with  hy- 
drogen, in, the  following  manner. 

Let  a gun-barrel,  having  its  touch-hole 
screwed  up,  pass  through  a furnace,  or 
large  crucible  perforated  for  that  purpose, 
taking  care  to  incline  the  barrel  at  the 
narrowest  part ; adjust  to  its  upper  extre- 
mity a retort  charged  with  water,  and  let 
the  other  extremity  terminate  in  a tube 
introduced  under  a receiver  in  the  pneu- 
matic trough.  When  the  apparatus  is 
thus  disposed,  and  well  luted,  bring  the 
gun-barrel  to  a red  heat,  and  when  tho- 
roughly red-hot,  make  the  water  in  the 
retort  boil ; the  vapour,  when  passing 
through  the  red-hot  tube,  will  yield  hydro- 
gen gas  abundantly.  In  this  experiment,  the 
oxygen  of  the  water  combines  with  the 
iron  at  a red  heat,  so  as  to  convert  it  into 
an  oxid,  and  the  caloric  applied  combines 
with  the  hydrogen  of  the  water,  and  forms 
hydrogen  gas.  It  is,  therefore,  the  result 
of  a double  affinity,  that  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  water  with  the  metal,  and  that  of)  its 
hydrogen  with  caloric. 

The  more  caloric  is  employed  in  the  ex- 
periment of  decomposing  water  by  means 
of  iron,  6c c.  the  sooner  is  the  water  de- 
composed. 

Hydrogen  gas  is  frequently  found  in 
great  abundance  in  mines  and  coal-pits, 
where  it  is  sometimes  generated  suddenly, 
and  becomes  mixed  with  the  atmospheric 
air  of  these  subterraneous  cavities.  If  a 
lighted  candle  be  brought  in,  this  mixture 
often  explodes,  and  produces  the  most 
dreadful  effects.  It  is  called,  by  miners, 
Jire-damp.  It  generally  forms  a cloud  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  mine,  on  account  of 
its  levity,  but  does  not  mix  there  writh  at- 
mospheric air,  unless  some  agitation  takes 
place.  The  miner*  frequently  set  fire  to 


it  with  a candle,  laying  at  the  same  time 
flat  on  their  faces  to  escape  the  violence  of 
the  shock.  An  easier  and  more  sale  me- 
thod of  clearing  the  mine,  is  by  leading  a 
long  tube  through  the  shaft  of  it,  to  the 
ash-pit.  of  a furnace  ; by  this  means  the 
gas  will  be  conducted  to  feed  the  fire. 

Hydrogen  gas,  in  whatever  manner  pro* 
duced,  ahoays  originates  from  water,  ei- 
ther in  consequence  of  a preceding  de- 
composition, it  which  it  had  been  com- 
bined in  the  state  of  solid  or  fixed  hydro- 
gen, with  one  of  the  substances  employed, 
or  from  a decomposition  of  water  actually 
taking  place  during  tiie  experiment. 

There  are  instances  recorded  of  a va- 
pour issuing  from  the  stomach  of  dead 
persons,  which  took  fire  on  the  approach 
of  a ctmdle.  We  even  find  accounts, 
in  several  works,  of  the  combustion  of 
living  human  beings,  which  appears  to  be 
spontaneous.  Dr.  Swediaur  related  some 
instances  of  porters  at  Warsaw,  who,  having 
drank  abundantly  of  spirit,  fell  down  in 
the  street,  with  the  smoke  issuing  out  of 
their  mouths ; and  people  came  to  their 
assistance,  saying  they  would  take  fire  ; to 
prevent  which,  they  made  them  drink  a 
great  quantity  of  milk,  or  used  a more 
singular  expedient,  by  causing  them  to 
swallow  the  urine  of  the  by-standers,  im- 
mediately on  its  evacuation. 

However  difficult  it  may  be  to  give  cre- 
dit to  such  narratives,  it  is  equally  difficult' 
to  reject  them  entirely,  without  refusing  to 
admit  the  numerous  testimonies  of  men, 
who  were,  for  the  most  part,  worthy  of 
credit.  Citizen  Lair  iras  collected  all  the 
circumstances  of  this  nature  which  he 
found  dispersed  in  different  books,  and  has 
rejected  those  which  did  not  appear  to 
be  supported  by  respectable  testimony,  to 
which  he  has  added  some  others  related  by 
persons  still  living.  These  narratives  are 
nine  in  number ; they  were  communicated 
to  the  Philomatic  Society,  at  Paris,  and  in- 
serted in  the  bulletin,  Thermidor,  An.  5, 
No.  29.  The  cause  of  this  phenomenon 
has  been  attributed  to  a development  of 
hydrogen  gas  taking  place  in  the  stomachs 
of  these  individuals. 

Citizen  Lair  believes  that  the  bodies  of 
these  people  were  not  burned  perfectly 
spontaneously,  but  it  appeared  to  be  owing 
to  some  very  slight  external  cause,  such  as 
the  fire  of  a candle  , taper,  or  pipe. 

HYDROGEN  GAS,  SULPHURAT- 
ED. Sulphurated  hydrogen  gas  possesses 
the  properties  of  an  acid ; for  when  ab- 
sorbed by  water,  its  solution  reddens  ve- 
getable blues ; it  combines  also  with  al- 
kalies, earths,  and  with  several  me'allie 
oxids.  Sulphurated  hydrogen  gas  possesses 
an  extremely  offensive  odour,  resembling 
that  of  putrid  eggs.  It  kills  animalsr  and 
extinguishes  burning  bodies.  When  mixed 
C « % 
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with  oxygen  gas,  or  atmospheric  air,  it  is 
inflammable.  Mingled  with  nitrous  gas, 
it  burns  with  a yellowish  green  flame.  It 
is  decomposed  by  ammonia,  by  oxygenated 
muriatic  acid  gas,  and  by  sulphureous  acid 
gas.  It  has  a strong  action  on  the  greater 
number  of  metallic  oxids.  Its  specific 
gravity  to  common  air  is  as  1106  to  1000. 
It  is  composed,  according  to  Thenart,  of 
70.857  sulphur  and  29.143  hydrogen.  It 
has  the  property  of  dissolving  a small  quan- 
tity of  phosphorus. 

Sulphurated  hydrogen  gas  may  be  obtain- 
ed in  several  ways : — 

1.  Take  dry  sulphuret  of  potash,  put  it 
into  a tubulated  retort,  lodged  in  a sand- 
bath,  or  supported  over  a lamp  ; direct  the 
neck  of  the  retort  under  a receiver  placed 
in  the  pneumatic  trough  ; then  pour  gra- 
dually upon  the  sulphuret  diluted  sulphuric, 
or  muriatic  acid ; a violent  effervescence 
will  take  place,  and  sulphurated  hydrogen 
gas  will  be  liberated.  When  no  more  gas 
is  produced  spontaneously,  urge  the  mix- 
ture with  heat,  by  degrees,  till  it  boils, 
and  gas  will  again  be  liberated  abundantly. 

The  water  made  use  of  for  receiving  it, 
should  be  heated  to  about  80°  or  90° ; at 
this  temperature  it  dissolves  little  of  the 
gas;  whereas,  if  cold  water  be  made  use 
of,  a vast  quantity  of  it  is  absorbed. 

Explanation. — Though  sulphur  makes 
no  alteration  on  water,  which  proves  that 
sulphur  has  less  attraction  for  oxygen  than 
hydrogen  has,  yet,  if  sulphur  be  united  to 
an  alkali,  this  combination  decomposes 
water  whenever  it  comes  in  contact  with 
it,  though  the  alkali  itself  has  no  attraction 
cither  for  oxygen  or  l^drogen. 

The  formation  of  this  gas  explains  this 
truth.  On  adding  the  sulphuret  of  potash 
to  the  water,  this  fluid  becomes  decom- 
posed, part  of  the  sulphur  robs  it  of  its 
oxygen,  and  forms  with  it  sulphuric  acid, 
this  generated  acid  unites  to  part  of  the  al- 
kali, and  forms  sulphate  of  potash.  The 
liberated  hydrogen  dissolves  another  part 
of  the  sulphur,  and  forms  with  it  sulphu- 
rated hydrogen,  the  basis  of  this  gas, 
which  is  retained  by  the  separated  portion 
of  the  alkali.  The-  sulphuric  acid  added 
now  extricates  it  from  the  alkali,  and 
makes  it  fly  oft'  in  the  form  of  gas. 

The  mixture  in  the  retort  therefore  con- 
tains an  alkaline  sulplmre,  properly  so 
called,  or  the  simple  combination  of  sul- 
phur with  alkali ; sulphate  of  potash,  and, 
lastly,  sulphurated  hydrogen  gas,  dissolved 
in  the  alkaline  sulplmre,  or  an  hydroge- 
nated sulphuret. 

Diluted  muriatic  acid  seems  best  adapt- 
ed for  the  production  of  sulphurated 
Indrogen  gas  from  alkaline  sulphurets. 
If  nitric  acid  be  made  use  of  it  must 
be  much  diluted.  Sulphuric  acid  yields 
little  gas,  unless  assisted  by  heat.  When 


the  proportion  of  sulphur  in  the  sulphuret 
exceeds  that  of  the  alkali,  the  druse  sul- 
phuric acid  poured  upon  it  emits  sulphuric 
acid  gas,  much  loaded  with  sulphur.  All 
the  rest  of  the  acids  may  be  made  use  of 
for  decomposing  the  sulphurets. 

2.  When  iron  and  sulphur  are  united  to- 
gether, they  afford  a large  quantity  of  sul- 
phurated hydrogen  gas,  on  submitting  them 
to  the  action  of  heat,  in  contact  with  wa- 
ter. 

Melt  together,  in  a crucible,  equal  parts 
of  iron  filings  and  sulphur ; the  product  is 
a black  brittle  mass,  called  sulphuret  of 
iron.  Reduce  this  to  powder,  and  put  it, 
with  a little  water,  into  a tubulated  re- 
tort ; add  diluted  muriatic  acid,  and  apply 
a gentle  heat,  till  no  more  gass  is  disen- 
gaged. The  philosophy  of  this  expe- 
riment is  analogous  to  the  former.  Part 
of  the  oxygen  of  the  water  unites  to  part 
of  the  sulphur,  and  forms  sulphuric  acid ; 
another  part  oxidates  the  iron,  which, 
dissolved  by  the  acid,  forms  sulphate  of 
iron  : the  hydrogen  of  the  water  unites 
to  another  part  of  the  sulphur,  and  forms 
sulphurated  hydrogen,  which  becomes 
gazeous  by  the  addition  of  caloric. 

3.  Sulphurated  hydrogen  gas  may  also  be 
obtained  by  heating  an  alkaline  sulphuret, 
with  the  addition  of  water,  without  the 
affusion  of  an  acid.  In  this  case,  the  water  is 
also  decomposed ; its  hydrogen  unites 
with  part  of  the  sulphur,  and  forms  sulphu- 
rated hydrogen  ; the  oxygen  of  the  water 
unites  with  another  part  of  the  sulphur, 
and  produces  sulphuric  acid,  which  joins  to 
the  alkali  and  forms  a sulphate.  The  sul- 
phurated hydrogen  becomes  disengaged 
by  heat  in  the  gazeous  form. 

4.  Sulphurated  hydrogen  gas  may  be 
obtained  by  passing  hydrogen  gas  through 
sulphur,  in  a state  of  fusion. 

For  this  purpose,  put  sulphur  into  a gun- 
barrel,  or  Wedgwood’s  tube,  and  place  it 
across  a furnace  ; fit  to  the  lower  extremi- 
ty a bent  glass  tube,  which  goes  under  a 
receiver  placed  in  the  pneumatic  trough, 
and  adapt  to  the  upper  extremity  a tubu- 
lated retort,  or  other  apparatus  proper  for 
producing  hydrogen  gas.  The  sulphur 
must  then  be  boated,  and,  when  melted, 
and  the  hydrogen  gas  evolved,  must  be 
made  to  pass  over  it,  which,  in  this  man- 
ner, will  dissolve  part  of  the  sulphur,  and 
become  converted  into  sulphurated  hydro- 
gen  gas. 

5.  It  may  likewise  be  procured  in  a di- 
rect manner ; for  that  purpose,  let  a small 
quantity  of  sulphur  be  enclosed  in  a jar 
full  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  melt  ifby  means 
of  a burning-glass.  This  method  does 
not  succeed  except  the  hydrogen  gas 
be  as  dry  as  possible,  for  its  affinity  to 
sulphur  is  weakened  in  proportion  to  its 
moisture. 
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hydrogen  gas,  phospho- 
rated. Phosphorated  hydrogen  gas 
consists  of  phosphorus  dissolved  in  hydro- 
gen gas. 

Properties. — It  is  the  most  combustible 
substance  in  nature,  and  it  is  parti- 
cularly distinguished  from  all  other  gases, 
by  the  property  of  taking  fire  imme- 
diately when  brought  in  contact  with 
atmospheric  air.  When  mixed  with  oxy- 
gen gas,  or  with  oxygenated  muriatic  acid 
gas,  it  burns  with  great  vehemence.  When 
bubbles  of  it  are  suffered  to  pass  through 
water,  they  explode  in  succession  as  they 
reach  the  surface  of  this  fluid.  It  has  an 
insupportable  odour,  similar  to  that  of 
putrid  fish.  It  is  partly  absorbable  by  dis- 
tilled water,  freed  from  atmospheric  air  at 
low  temperatures.  Distilled  water  ab- 
sorbs about  one  fourth,  and  gives  it  out 
again  without  alteration  by  heat.  Water 
containing  atmospheric  air  decomposes  it, 
ivhen  suffered  to  stand  with  it  for  some 
time.  When  exposed  to  vivid  light,  it  de- 
posits phosphorus  in  a crystalline  form. 

Methods  of  obtaining  it. 

1.  Take  a small  retort ; put  into  it  one 
part  of  phosphorus  and  ten  of  a concen- 
trated solution  of  potash,  or  soda  ; make 
the  mixture  boil,  and  receive  the  liberated 
gas  over  mercury  ; or,  if  it  be  intended  for 
immediate  use,  it  may  be  collected  over 
water.  In  this  experiment,  a decompo- 
sition of  the  water  takes  place.  Its  oxy- 
gen unites  to  part  of  the  phosphorus,  and 
forms  phosphoric  acid,  which  joins  to  the 
potash,  and  forms  phosphate  of  potash. 
The  liberated  hydrogen  dissolves  another 
part  of  the  phosphorus,  and  becomes  con- 
verted into  phosphorated  hydrogen  gas. 

In  thus  preparing  this  gas,  the  body  of 
the  retort  should  be  filled  as  nearly  as 
possible  with  the  mixture,  otherwise  the 
first  portion  of  gas  which  is  produced  in- 
flames in  the  retort;  a vacuum  is  formed, 
and  the  water  forced  up  into  the  retort, 
and  endangers  the  bursting  of  it. 

°2.  Phosphorated  hydrogen  gas  is  also 
obtained,  if,  by  a direct  exposure  to  a 
strong  heat,  we  effect  a combination  of 
phosphorus  and  lime,  and  then  throw  this 
compound  into  water,  a great  quantity  of 
phosphorated  hydrogen  gas  will  soon  be 
formed,  and  may  be  collected  in  the  usual 
manner,  over  water  or  mercury. 

The  production  of  phosphorated  hy- 
drogen gas  in  this  manner,  is  analogous 
to  the  first,  with  the  only  difference  that 
here  the  decomposition  of  the  water  takes 
place  at  common  temperatures. 

3.  Phosphorated  hydrogen  gas  may  also 
be  obtained,  according  to  Davy,  in  the 
following  manner : 

Let  water  be  decomposed  in  the  usual 
manner,  by  means  of  zinc  and  sulphuric 
acid,  and  add  to  the  mixture  a quantity  of 


phosphorus.  The  hydrogen  evolved  will 
dissolve  part  of  the  phosphorus  ; phospho- 
rated hydrogen  gas  will  be  produced,  and 
take  fire  at  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  so 
long  as  the  decomposition  of  the  water  is 
made,  with  considerable  rapidity.  But 
the  gas  produced  in  this  process  bums 
with  a more  lambent  flame  than  that  ob- 
tained in  the  usual  manner,  probably  on 
account  of  containing  a larger  quantity  of 
hydrogen.  The  experiment  is  nevertheless 
brilliant;  for  the  gas  is  disengaged  in 
small  bubbles,  which  cover  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  fluid ; they  disengage  them- 
selves rapidly,  new  ones  are  produced,  and 
the  whole  fluid  resembles  a well  of  fire. 

For  the  success  of  this  experiment, 
it  is  essential  that  the  water,  during  the 
action  of  its  decomposition,  be  consider- 
ably heated,  which  may  be  effected 
by  a copious  addition  of  sulphuric  acid, 
and  that  the  phosphorus  be  present  in  a 
considerable  quantity.  Half  a part  of 
phosphorus  cut  into  small  pieces,  one  of 
granulated  zinc,  three  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  five  of  water,  answer  this 
purpose  exceedingly  well. , 

Phosphorated*' hydrogen  gas  is  also  pro- 
duced by  nature.  The  air  which  burns  at 
the  surface  of  certain  springs,  and  forms 
what  is  called  burning-springs , and  the 
ignis  fatui  (Jack  o’lanterns),  which  glide 
along  burying- grounds,  or  places  where 
animal  matter  is  putrefying,  consist  of  hy- 
drogen gas,  holding  phosphorus  in  solution. 

Hydrogen  gaz,  light , carbonated.  See 
Carbonated  hydrogen  gas . 

Hydrogen  gaz , heavy , carbonated.  See 
Carbonated  hydrogen  gas. 

Hydrolapatiium.  (From  v&ag,  water, 
and  Xa.Tra.9ov,  the  dock.)  Herba  Brittanica. 
JLapathum  aquaticum.  The  water-dock. 
Rumex  hydrolapatiium , of  Linnaeus  .—jlorU 
bus  hernia  phrod  it  is,  I'alvnlis  integris  grani- 
feris , foliis  lanceolatis.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant  manifest  considerable  acidity,  and  are 
said  to  possess  a laxative  quality.  The  root 
is  strongly  adstringent,  and  lias  been  much 
employed,  both  externally  and  internally, 
for  the  cure  of  some  diseases  of  the  skin, 
as  scurvy,  lepra,  lichen,  &c.  The  root 
powdered  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  den- 
trifrice. 

Hydromeli.  (From  vXua,  water,  and 
(XzXi,  honey.)  Mulsum.  Aqua  mulsa. 
Melicratum.  Braggat.  Hydromel.  Water 
impregnated  with  honey.  After  it  is  fer- 
mented, it  is  called  vinous  hydromel,  or 
mead. 

H YDROMETRA . (From  water, 
and  /m-rfct,  the  womb.)  Hydrops  uteri. 
Dropsy  of  the  womb.  A genus  of  disease 
ra  the  class  cachexice,  and  urder  intumes - 
ccntiee , of  Cullen.  It  produces  a swelling 
of  the  hypogastric  region,  slowly  and  gradu- 
ally increasing,  resembling  the  figure  of  th« 
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uterus,  yielding  to,  or  fluctuating  on,  pres- 
sure; without  ischury  or  pregnancy.  Sau- 
vage  enumerates  seven  species.  It  must 
be  considered  as  a veiy  rave  disease,  and 
one  that  can  with  difficulty  be  ascertained. 

Hydromphalum.  (From  vStof,  water, 
and  o^axoc,  tiie  navel.)  A tumour  of  the 
navel  containing  water. 

Hydronosos.  (From  vZag,  water,  and 
i locroq,  a disease.)  The  sweating-sickness, 
called  Ephidrosis  and  Sudor  anglicus. 

Hydropedesis.  (From  v water, 
and  nriZacc,  to  break  out.)  A breaking  out 
into  a violent  sweat. 

HYDROPHOBIA.  (From  iSfcg,  water, 
and  $oQeu)}  to  fear.)  Rakes  canina.  Cynan- 
thropia.  Cynolesia.  Canine  madness. 
This  disease  arises  in  consequence  of 
the  bite  of  a rabid  animal,  as  a dog  or 
cat,  and  sometimes  spontaneously.  It  is 
termed  hydrophobia,  because  persons  that 
are  thus  bitten  dread  the  sight  or  the 
falling  of  water  when  first  seized.  Cul- 
len lias  arranged  it  under  the  class  neu- 
roses and  order  spasmi,  and  defines  it  a 
loithing  and  great  dread  of  drinking  any 
liquids,  from  their  creating  a painful  con- 
vulsion of  the  pharynx,  occasioned  most 
commonly  by  the  bite  of  a mad  animal. 
There  are  two  species  of  hydrophobia : 

1.  Hydrophobia  rabiosa , when  there  is 
a desire  of  biting. 

2.  Hydrophobia  simplex , when  there  is 
not  a desire  of  biting. 

Dr.  James  observes,  that  this  peculiar 
aTection  properly  belongs  to  the  canine 
genus,  viz.  dogs,  foxes,  and  wolves ; in 
which  animals  only  it  seems  to  be  innate 
and  natural,  scarcely  ever  appearing  in 
any  others,  except  when  communicated 
from  these.  When  a dog  is  affected  with 
madness,  he  becomes  dull,  solitary,  and 
endeavours  to  hide  himself,  seldom  balk- 
ing, but  making  a murmuring  noise,  and 
refusing  all  kinds  of  meat  and  drink.  He 
flies  at  strangers ; but,  in  this  stage,  he 
remembers  and  respects  bis  master ; his 
bead  and  tail  hang  down ; lie  walks  as  if 
over-powered  by  sleep  ; and  a bite,  at  this 
period,  though  dangerous,  is  not  so  apt  to 
bring  on  the  disease  in  the  animal  bitten  as 
one  afflicted  at  a later  period.  The  dog  at 
length  begins  to  pant ; he  breathes  quickly 
and  heavily;  his  tongue  hangs  out  ; his 
mouth  is  continually  open,  and  discharges 
a large  quantity  of  froth.  Sometimes  he 
walks  slowly,  as  if  half  asleep,  and  then 
runs  suddenly,  but  not  always  directly, 
forward.  At  last  he  forgets  iiis  master; 
his  eyes  have  a dull,  watery,  red  appear- 
ance ; he  grows  thin  and  weak,  often  falls 
down,  gets  up,  and  attempts  to  fly  at  every 
thing,  becoming  very  soon  quite  furious. 
The  animal  seldom  lives  in  this  latter  state 
longer  than  thirty  hours  ; and  it  is  said, 
that  his  bites,  towards  the  end  of  his  ex- 


istence, are  the  most  dangerous.  The 
throat  of  a person  suffering  hydrophobia  is 
always  much  affected  ; and,  it  is  asserted, 
the  nearer  the  bite  to  this  part  the  more 
perilous. 

Hydrophobia  may  be  communicated  to 
the  human  subject  from  the  bites  of  cats, 
cows,  and  other  animals,  no?  of  the  canine 
species,  to  which  the.  affection  has  been 
previously  communicated.  However,  it  is 
from  the  bites  of  those  domestic  ones,  the 
dog  and  cat,  that  most  cases  of  hydropho- 
bia originate.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
bite  of  a person  affected  can  communicate 
the  disease  to  another  ; at  least  the  records 
of  medicine  furnish  no  proof  of  this  cir- 
cumstance. 

In  the  human  species,  the  general  sym- 
ptoms attendant  upon  the  bite  of  a mad 
dog,  or  other  rabid  animal,  are — the  part 
bitten  at  some  indefinite  period,  and  oc- 
casionally, long  after  the  bitten  part  seems 
quite  well,  a slight  pain  begins  to  be  felt  in 
it,  now  and  then  attended  with  itching, 
but  generally  resembling  a rheumatic  pain. 
Then  come  cn  wandering  pains,  with  an 
uneasiness  and  heaviness,  disturbed  sleep, 
and  frightful  dreams,  accompanied  with 
great  restlessness,  sudden  stai  tings,  and 
spasms,  sighing,  anxiety,  and  a love  for 
solitude.  These  symptoms  continuing  to 
increase  daily,  pains  begin  to  shoot  from 
the  place  which  was  wounded,  all  along 
up  to  the  throat,  with  a straitness  and  sen- 
sation of  ehoaking,  and  a horror  and  dread 
at  the  sight  of  water,  ami  other  liquids, 
together  with  a loss  of  appetite  and  tre- 
mor. The  person  is,  however,  capable  of 
swallowing  any  solid  substance  with  tolera- 
ble ease  ; but  the  moment  that  any  thing  in 
a fluid  form  is  brought  in  contact  with  his 
iips,  it  occasions  him  to  start  back  with 
much  dread  and  horror,  although  he  labours 
perhaps  under  great  thirst  at  the  time. 

A vomiting  of  bilious  matter  soon  comes 
on,  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  an  in- 
tense iiot  fever  ensues,  attended  with  con- 
tinual watching,  great  thirst,  dryness  and 
roughness  of  the  tongue,  hoarseness  of 
the  voice,  and  the  discharge  of  a viscid 
saliva  from  the  mouth,  which  the  patient 
is  constantly  spitting  out ; together  with 
spasms  of  tiie  genital  and  urinary  organs, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  evacuations 
are  forcibly  thrown  out.  His  respiration 
is  laborious  and  uneasy,  but  hisjudgment  is 
unaffected,  and,  as  long  as  be  retains  the 
power  of  speech,  his  answ  ers  are  distinct. 

In  some  few  instances,  a severe  delirium 
arises,  and  closes  the  tragic  scene ; but  it 
more  frequently  happens,  that  the  pulse 
becomes  tremulous  and  irregular,  that  con- 
vulsions arise,  and  that  nature,  being  at 
length  exhausted,  sinks  under  the  pressure 
of  misery. 

The  appearances  to  bp  observed,  on  dis* 
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Section,  in  hydrophobia,  are  unusual  aridity 
of  the  viscera  and  other  parts ; marks  of 
inflammation  in  the  fauces,  guia,  and  la- 
rynx ; inflammatory  appearances  in  the 
stomach,  and  an  accumulation  or  effusion 
of  blood  in  the  lungs.  Some  marks  of  in- 
flammation are  likewise  to  be  observed  in 
the  brain,  consisting  in  a serous  effusion  on 
its  surface,  or  in  a redness  of  the  pia  ma- 
ter ; which  appearances  have  also  pre- 
sented themselves  in  the  dog. 

In  some  cases  of  dissection,  not  the 
least  morbid  appearance  has  been  ob- 
served, either  in  the  fauces,  diaphragm, 
stomach,  or  intestines.  The  poison  has 
therefore  been  conceived  by  some  phy- 
sicians to  act  upon  the  nervous  system,  and 
to  be  so  wholly  confined  to  it,  as  to  make 
it  a matter  of  doubt  whether  the  qualities 
of  the  blood  are  altered  or  not. 

HYDROPHTHALMIA.  (From 
water,  and  ocj>6dX/xc the  eye.) ' Hydroph- 
thalmiurn.  There  are  two  diseases,  diffe- 
rent in  their  nature  and  consequences,  thus 
termed.  The  one  is  a mere  anasareous  or 
cedematous  swelling  of  the  eyelid.  The 
other,  (he  true  hydropthalmia,  is  a swell- 
ing of  the  bulb  of  the  eye,  from  too  great 
a collection  of  the  vitreous  or  aqueous 
humours. 

Hydrophthalmium.  (From  water, 
and  o<pda\fj.oij  the  eye.)  See  jlydr oph- 
thalmia.. 

Hydrophysockle.  (From  wa- 
ter, flatulence,  and  a tumour.) 

Hernia,  combined  with  hydrocele. 

Hydropica.  (From  the  dropsy.) 

Medicines  which  relieve  or  cure  dropsy. 

Hydropiper.  (From  water,  and 
vurtfig,  pepper ; so  called  from  its  biting 
the  tongue  like  pepper,  and  being  a native 
of  marshy  places.)  Biting  arsmart.  Lake- 
weed.  Water-pepper.  Polygonum  hydro- 
piper  of  Linnaeus.  This  plant  is  very 
common  in  our  ditches  ; the  leaves  have  an 
acrid  burning  taste,  and  seem  to  be  nearly 
of  the  same  nature  with  those  of  the  arum. 
They  have  been  recommended  as  possess- 
ing antiseptic,  aperient,  diuretic  virtues, 
and  given  in  scurvies  and  cachexies,  asth- 
mas, hypochondriacal  and  nephritic  com- 
plaints, and  wandering  gout.  The  fresh 
leaves  have  been  applied  externally,  as  a 
Stimulating  cataplasm. 

Hybropneumosarca.  (From 
water,  7 mvfxu,  wind,  and  rag,  flesh.)  A 
tumour  of  air,  water,  and  solid  sub- 
stances. 

Hydropoides.  (From  a dropsy, 

and  gtS '0;,  likeness.)  A term  formerly  appli- 
ed to  liquid  and  watery  excrements. 

HYDROPS.  (From  'vSfyg,  water.) 
Dropsy.  A preternatural  collection  of 
serous  or  watery  fluid  in  the  cellular  sub- 
stance, or  different  cavities  of  the  body. 
It  receives  different  appellations,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  particular  situation  in  which  it  if 
lodged. 

When  it  is  diffused  through  the  cellular 
membrane,  either  generally  or  partially, 
it  is  called  a7iasarca.  When  it  is  deposited 
in  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  it  is  called 
hydrocephalus;  when  in  the  chest,  hydro- 
thorax, or  hydrops  pectoris.  When  in  the 
abdomen,  ascites . In  the  uterus,  hydrome- 
tra,  and  within  the  scrotum,  hydrocele. 

The  causes  of  these  diseases  are,  a fa- 
mily disposition  thereto,  frequent  saliva- 
tions, excessive  and  long  continued  eva- 
cuations, a free  use  of  spirituous  liquors, 
(which  never  fail  to  destroy  the  digestive 
powers,)  schirrosities  of  the  liver,  spleen, 
pancreas,  mesentery,  and  other  abdominal 
viscera ; preceding  diseases,  as  the  jaun- 
dice, diarrhoea,  dysentery,  phthisis,  asth- 
ma, gout,  intermittents  of  long  duration, 
scarlet  fever,  aud  some  of  the  exanthema- 
ta ; a suppression  of  accustomed  evacua- 
tions, the  sudden  striking  in  of  eruptive 
humours,  ossification  of  the  valves  of  the 
heart,  polypi  in  the  right  ventricle,  aneu- 
rism in  the  arteries,  tumours  making  a 
considerable  pressure  on  the  neighbouring 
parts,  permanent  obstruction  in  the  lungs, 
rupture  of  the  thoracic  duct,  exposure  for 
a length  of  time  to  a moist  atmosphere, 
laxity  of  the  exhalents,  defect  in  the  ab- 
sorbents, topical  weakness,  and  general 
debility. 

Hydrops  ad  matulam.  Diabetes. 

Hydrops  articuli.  A white  swell- 
ing of  a joint  is  sometimes  so  called. 

Hydrops  cysticus.  Any  dropsy  en- 
closed in  bags,  or  cysts. 

Hydrops  genu.  A11  accumulation  of 
synovia,  under  the  capsular  ligament  of 
the  knee. 

Hydrops  medullas  spinalis.  See 
Hydrorachitis  and  Spina  bifida. 

Hydrops  ovarii.  A dropsy  of  the 
ovarium.  A species  of  ascites. 

Hydrops  pectoris.  S tz  Hydrothorax. 

Hydrops  pericardii.  See  Hudrocar- 
dia. 

Hydrops  pulmonum.  Water  in  the 
cellular  interstices  of  the  lungs. 

Hydrops  scroti.  See  Hydrocele. 

Hydrops  uteri.  See  Hydrometra. 

Hydropyretus.  (From  v water, 
and  7 rugslo?,  fever.)  The  sweating  fever 
or  sickness.  See  Sudor  Angiicus. 

HYDRORACHITIS.  (From  ^wa- 
ter, and  the  spine.)  A fluctuating 

tumour,  mostly  situated  on  the  lumbar 
vertebrae  of  new-born  children.  It  is  a 
genus  of  disease  in  the  class  cachexia , and 
order  intumescentice  of  Cullen,  and  is  always 
incurable.  See  Spina  bifida. 

Hydrosaccharum.  (From  l frag,  wa- 
ter, and  <rfiut^ov,  sugar.)  A drink  made 
of  sugar  and  water. 

Hydrosakca,  (From  water, and 
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era§%,  the  flesh.)  Water  in  the  cellular 
membrane.  See  Anasarca. 

Hydrosarcocele.  (From  ii&og, water, 
<<ra§£,  the  flesh,  and  jc*jX>j,  a tumour.)  Sar- 
cocele,  with  an  infusion  of  water  into  the 
cellular  membrane. 

Hydrosatum,  (From  l water,  and 
|o£ov,  a rose.)  A drink  made  of  water, 
honey,'  and  the  juice  of  roses. 

Hydros elinum.  (From  u&wg,  water, 
and  o-sxivov,  purslane.)  A species  of  pur- 
slane growing  in  marshy  places. 

HydrosulphurEtum  stibii  luteum. 
See  Sulphur  untirnonii  prcecipitatnm . 

Hydrosulphuretum  stibii  rsjerum. 
Kennes  miner alis.  A sulplmret  of  anti- 
mony formerly  in  high  estimation  as 
an  expectorant,  sudorific  and  antispismo- 
dic,  in  difficult  respiration,  rheumatism, 
diseases  of  the  skin  and  glands. 

HYDROTHORAX.  (From  wa- 
ter, and  Oaga-Z,  the  chest.)  Hydrops  tho- 
racis. Hydrops  pectoris . Dropsy  of  the 
chest.  A genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
cachexies,  and  order  intumescentice,  of  Cul- 
len. Difficulty  of  breathing,  particularly 
when  in  an  horizontal  posture  ; sudden 
startings  from  sleep,  with  anxiety,  and 
palpitations  of  the  heart ; cough,  paleness 
of  the  visage,  anasarcous  swellings  of  the 
lower  extremities,  thirst,  and  a scarcity  of 
urine,  are  the  characteristic  symptoms  of 
hydrothorax ; but  the  one  which  is  more 
decisive  than  all  the  rest,  is  a fluctuation  of 
water  being  perceived  in  the  chest,  either 
by  the  patient  himself  or  his  medical  atten- 
dant, on  certain  motions  of  the  body. 

The  causes  which  give  rise  to  the  dis- 
ease are  pretty  much  the  same  with  those 
which  are  productive  of  the  other  species 
of  dropsy.  In  some  cases,  it  exists  with- 
out any  other  kind  of  dropsical  affiecticn 
being  present;  but  it  prevails  very  often 
as  a part  of  more  universal  dropsy. 

It  frequently  takes  place  to  a considera- 
ble degree  before  it  becomes  very  percep- 
tible; and  its  presence  is  not  readily 
known,  the  symptoms,  like  those  of  hy- 
drocephalus, not  being  always  very  dis- 
tinct. In  some  instances,  the  water  is 
collected  in  both  sacs  of  the  pleura;  but  at 
other  times,  it  is  only  in  one.  Sometimes 
it  is  lodged  in  the  pericardium  alone ; but, 
for  the  most  part,  jt  only  appears  there 
when,  at  the  same  time,  a collection  is 
present  in  one  or  both  cavities  of  the  tho- 
rax. Sometimes  the  water  is  effused  in  the 
cellular  texture  of  the  lungs,  without  any 
being  deposited  in  the  cavity  of  the  tho- 
rax. In  a few  cases,  the  water  that  is 
collected  is  enveloped  in  small  cysts,  of  a 
membranous  nature,  known  by  the  name  of 
hydatids,  which  seem  to  float  in  the  cavity  ; 
but  more  frequently  they  are  connected 
w ith,  and  attached  to,  particular  parts  of 
the  internal  surface  of  tfle  pleura. 


Hydrothorax  often  comes  on  with  a 
sense  of  uneasiness  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
sternum,  accompanied  by  a difficulty  of 
breathing,  which  is  much  increased  by  any 
exertion,  arid  which  is  always  most  con- 
siderable during  night,  when  the  body  is  in 
an  horizontal  posture.  Along  with  these 
symptoms  the>e  is  a cough,  that  is  at  first 
dry,  but  which,  after  a time,  is  attended 
with  an  expectoration  of  thin  mucus. 
There  is  likewise  a paleness  of  the  com- 
plexion, and  an  anasarcous  swelling  of  the 
feet  and  legs,  together  with  a considerable 
degree  of  thirst,  and  a diminished  flow  of 
urine.  Under  these  appearances,  w7e  have 
just  grounds  to  suspect-  that  there  is  a col- 
lection of  w'ater  in  the  chest ; but  if  the 
fluctuation  can  he  perceived,  there  can 
then  remain  no  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of 
its  presence. 

During  the  progress  of  the  disease,  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  for  the  patient  to  feel 
a numbness,  or  degree  of  palsy,  in  one  or 
both  arms,  and  to  be  more  than  ordinarily 
sensible  to  cold.  With  regard  to  the  pulse, 
it  is  usually  quick  at  first,  but,  tow  ards  the 
end,  becomes  irregular  and  intermitting. 

Our  prognostic  in  hydrothorax  must,  in 
general,  be  unfavourable,  as  it  has  seldom 
been  cured,  and,  in  many  cases,  wiil  hard- 
ly admit  even  of  alleviation,  the  difficulty 
of  breathing  continuing  to  increase,  until 
the  action  of  the  lungs  is  at  last  entirely 
impeded  by  the  quantity  of  water  depo- 
sited in  the  chest.  In  some  cases,  the 
event  is  suddenly  fatal,  but  in  others,  it  is 
preceded,  for  a few  days  previous  to  death, 
by  a spitting  of  blood. 

Dissections  of  this  disease  shew  that,  in 
some  ca>es,  the  water  is  either  collected 
in  one  side  of  the  thorax,  or  that  there  are 
hydatides  formed  in  some  particular  part 
of  it;  but  they  more  frequently  discover 
water  in  both  sides  of  the  chest,  accom- 
panied by  a collection  in  the  cellular  tex- 
ture and  principal  cavities  of  the  body. 
The  fluid  is  usually  of  a yellowish  colour  ; 
possesses  properties  similar  to  serum,  and, 
with  respect  to  its  quantity,  varies  very 
much,  being  from  a few  ounces  to  several 
quarts.  According  to  the  quantity,  so  are 
the  lungs  compressed  by  it ; and,  where  it 
is  very  considerable,  they  are  usually  found 
much  reduced  in  size.  When  universal 
anasarca  has  preceded  the  collection  in  the 
chest,  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  to 
find  some  of  the  abdominal  viscera  in  a 
schirrous  state. 

HYGIENE.  (From  vyicwca,  to  be  well.) 
Hygiesis.  Hygeia.  Modern  physicians 
have  applied  this  term  to  that  division  of 
therapia  which  treats  of  the  diet  of  the 
sick  and  the  non-natural. 

Hygiesis.  See  Hygiene. 

Hygra.  (From  vy^og,  humid.)  Liquid 
plasters. 
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Hygremplastrum.  (From  vygcs,  moist, 
and  £/A7rXargov,  a plaster.)  A liquid  plas- 
ter. 

Hygroblepharicus.  (From  vygog, 
humid,  and  0xe<pagov,  the  eye-lid.)  Ap- 
plied to  the  emunctory  ducts  in  the  ex- 
treme edge,  or  inner  part,  of  the  eye-lid. 

Hygrocircocele.  (From  vygog,  moist, 
xtgcrog,  a varix,  and  xnXrj,  a tumour.)  Di- 
lated spermatic  veins,  with  dropsy  of  the 
scrotum. 

Hygrocollyrium.  (From  vygog,  li- 
quid, and  xoWvgiov,  a collyrium.)  A colly- 
rium  composed  of  liquids. 

HYDROLOGY.  ( Hygrologia ; from 
vygog,  a humour  or  fluid,  and  \oyog,  a dis- 
course.) The  doctrine  of  the  fluids. 

HYGROMA.  (vypvfAci:  from  vygog,  a 
liquid.)  An  encysted  tumour,  whose  con- 
tents are  either  serum  or  a fluid  like  lymph. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  these  tumours 
are  filled  with  hydatids.  Ilygromatous  tu- 
mours require  the  removal  of  the  cyst,  or 
the  destruction  of  its  secreted  surface. 

HYGROME  TER.  ( Hygrometrum  ; 

from  vygog,  moist,  and  /us rgov,  a measure.) 
Hydrometer.  An  instrument  to  measure 
the  degrees  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere. 
It  also  means  an  infirm  part  of  the  body, 
affected  by  moisture  of  the  atmosphere. 

HYGROSCOFICS.  Substances  which 
have  the  property  of  absorbing  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere.  See  Atmosphere. 

Hygromyrum.  (From  vygog,  moist, 
and  (xvgov,  a liquid  ointment.)  A liquid 
ointment. 

Hygrophobia.  The  same  as  hydro- 
phobia. 

Hyle.  (tA«,  matter.)  The  materia 
medica,  or  matter  of  any  kind  which  comes 
under  the  cognizance  of  a medical  person. 

HYMEN.  (From  Hymen,  the  god  of 
marriage,  because  this  membrane  is  sup- 
posed to  be  entire  before  marriage,  or  co- 
pulation.) The  hymen  is  a thin  membrane, 
of  a semilunar  or  circular  form,  placed  at 
the  entrance  of  the  vagina,  which  it  partly 
closes.  It  has  a very  different  appearance 
in  different  women,  but  it  is  generally,  if 
not  always,  found  in  virgins,  and  is  very 
properly  esteemed  the  test  of  virginity,  be- 
ing ruptured  in  the  first  act  of  coition. 
The  remnants  of  the  hymen  are  called  the 
caruncul®  myrtiformes.  The  hymen  is 
also  peculiar  to  the  human  species.  There 
are  two  circumstances  relating  to  the  hy- 
men which  require  medical  assistance.  It 
is  sometimes  of  such  a strong  ligamentous 
texture,  that  it  cannot  be  ruptured,  and 
prevents  the  connection  between  the  sexes. 
It  is  also  sometimes  imperforated,  wholly 
closing  the  entrance  into  the  vagina,  and 
preventing  any  discharge  from  the  uterus ; 
but  both  these  cases  are  extremely  rare. 
If  the  hymen  be  of  an  unnaturally  firm 
texture,  but  perforated,  though  perhaps 
with  a very  small  opening,  the  inconve- 


niencies  thence  arising  will  not  he  disco- 
vered before  the  time  of  marriage,  when 
they  may  be  removed  by  a crucial  incision 
made  through  it,  taking  care  not  to  injure 
the  adjoining  parts. 

The  imperforation  of  the  hymen  will 
produce  its  inconveniencies  when  the  per- 
son begins  to  menstruate.  For  the  men- 
struous  blood,  being  secreted  from  the 
uterus  at  each  period,  and  not  evacuated, 
the  patient  suffers  much  pain  from  the 
distention  of  the  parts,  many  strange  sym- 
ptoms and  appearances  are  occasioned,  and 
suspicions  injurious  to  her  reputation  are 
often  entertained.  In  a case  of  this  kind, 
for  which  Dr.  Denman  was  consulted,  the 
young  woman,  who  was  twenty-two  years 
of  age,  having  many  uterine  complaints, 
with  the  abdomen  enlarged,  was  suspected 
to  be  pregnant,  though  she  persevered  in 
.asserting  the  contrary,  and  had  never  men- 
struated. When  she  was  prevailed  upon  to 
submit  to  an  examination,  the  circumscribed 
tumour  of  the  uterus  was  found  to  reach  as 
high  as  the  navel,  and  the  external  parts 
were  stretched  by  around  soft  substance  at 
the  entrance  of  the  vagina,  in  such  a manner 
as  to  resemble  that  appearance  which  they 
have  when  the  head  of  a child  is  passing 
through  them  : but  there  was  no  entrance 
into  the  vagina.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing, an  incision  was  carefully  made  through 
the  hymen,  which  had  a fleshy  appearance, 
and  was  thickened  in  proportion  to  its  dis- 
tention. Not  less  than  four  pounds  of 
blood,  of  the  colour  and  consistence  of 
tar,  were  discharged  ; and  the  tumefaction 
of  the  abdomen  was  immediately  removed. 
Several  stellated  incisions  were  afterwards 
made  through  the  divided  edges,  which  is 
a very  necessary  part  of  the  operation ; 
and  care  was  taken  to  prevent  a re-union  of 
the  hymen  till  the  next  period  of  menstru- 
ation, after  which  she  suffered  no  incon- 
venience. The  blood  discharged  was  not 
putrid  or  coagulated,  and  seemed  to  have 
undergone  no  other  change,  after  its  secre- 
tion, but  what  was  occasioned  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  its  more  fluid  parts.  Some 
caution  is  required  when  the  hymen  is 
closed  in  those  who  are  in  advanced  age, 
unless  the  membrane  be  distended  by  the 
confined  menses ; as  Dr.  Denman  once 
saw  an  instance  of  inflammation  of  the 
peritonaeum  being  immediately  produced 
after  the  operation,  of  which  the  patient 
died  as  in  the  true  puerpeal  fever,  and  no 
other  reason  could  be  assigned  for  the  dis- 
ease. 

The  carunculae  myrtiformes,  by  their 
elongation  and  enlargement,  sometimes 
become  very  painful  and  troublesome. 

Hymen^a  courbaril.  ( Hymencea, 
corrupted  anime,  or  animcea.)  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  tree  which  affords  the 
resin  anime.  See  Anime. 

HYO.  Names  compounded  of  this  word 
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belong  to  muscles  which  originate  from,  or 
are  inserted  into,  or  connected  with  the, 
os  hyoides;  as,  llyo-glossus,  Hyo-pharyu- 
geus,  Gtrdo-hyo  g Lassus  7 &C. 

HYO-GLOSSUS.  Ceruto-glossus  of 

Douglas  and  Cowper.  Basio-cerato-chon- 
dro-glossus  of  Albinus.  Hyd-chondroglosse 
of  Dumas.  A muscle  situated  at  the 
sides,  between  the  os  hyoides  and  the 
tongue.  It  arises  from  the  basis,  but 
chiefly  from  the  comer  of  the  os  hyoides, 
running  laterally  and  forwards  "to  the 
tongue,  which  its  pails,  inwards  and  down- 
wards. 

HYOIDES  OS.  (uositer.  from  the 
Greek  letter  y,  and  likeness ; so 

named  from  its  resemblance.)  This  bone, 
which  is  situated  between  the  root  of  the 
tongue  and  the  larynx,  derives  its  name 
from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  the 
Greek  letter  v,  and  is,  by  some  writers, 
described  along  with  the  parts  contained 
in  the  mouth.  Ruysch  has  seen  the  liga- 
ments of  the  bone  so  completely  ossified, 
that  the  os  hyoides  was  joined  to  the  tem- 
poral bones  by  anchylosis.  In  describing 
this  bone,  it  may  be  distinguished  into  its 
body,  horns,  and  appendices.  The  body 
is  the  middle  and  broadest  part  of  the  bone, 
so  placed  that  it  may  be  easily  felt 
with  the  finger  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
throat.  Its  fore-part,  which  is  placed  to- 
wards the  tongue,  is  irregularly  convex, 
and  its  inner  surface,  which  is  turned  to- 
wards. the  larynx,  is  unequally  concave. 
The  cornua , or  horns,  which  arc  flat,  and 
a little  bent,  are  considerably  longer  than 
the  body  of  the  bone,  and  may  be  said  to 
form  the  sides  of  the  v.  These  horns  are 
thickest  near  the  body  of  the  bone.  At 
the  extremity  of  each  is  observed  a round 
tubercle,  from  which  a ligament  passes  to 
the  thyroid  cartilage.  The  appendices,  or 
lesser  horns,  cornua  minora , as  they  are 
called  by  some  writers,  are  two  small  pro- 
cesses, which  in  their jr^isfe  and  shape  are 
somewhat  like  a grain  of  wheat.  They 
rise  up  from  the  articulations  of  the  cor- 
nua, with  the  body  of  the  bone,  and  are 
sometimes  connected  with  the  styloid  pro- 
cess on  each  side,  by  means  of  a ligament. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  find  small  portions  of 
bone  in  these  ligaments ; and  Ruysch,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  has  seen  them 
completely  ossified.  In  the  foetus,  almost 
the  whole  of  the  bone  is  in  a cartilaginous 
state,  excepting  a small  point  of  bone  in 
the  middle  of  its  body,  and  in  each  of  its 
horns.  The  appendices  do  not  begin  to  ap- 
pear till  after  birth,  and  usually  remain 
cartilaginous  many  years.  The  os  hyoides 
serves  to  support  the  tongue,  and  affords 
attachment  to  a variety  of  muscles,  some 
of  which  perform  the  motions  of  the 
tongue,  while  others  act  on  the  larynx  and 
fauces. 

HYOPHARYNGEUS.  (From  vouh< 
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the  hyoid  bone,  and  <p*gvy%9  the  pharynx.) 
A musc’eso  called  from  its  origin  in  the  oa 
hyoides,*  and  its  insertion  in  the  pharynx. 

Hyophthal.wus.  (From  y?,  a swine, 
and  o <pQa.XfA.oi,  an  eye ; so  named  from  the 
supposed  resemblance  of  its  flower  to  a 
hog’s-eye.)  Golden  starwort ; hog’s-eye 
plant. 

HYOSCIAMUS.  (From  u?,  a swine, 
and  Jtvctfjiog,  a bean ; so  named  because 
hogs  eat  it  as  a medicine,  or  it  may  be  be- 
cause the  plant  is  hairy  and  bristly,  like  a 
swine.)  1 . The  name  of  a genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnsean  system.  Class,  Pentandria. 
Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  p'nai  macopoeial  name  of  the  hen- 
bane, called  also  Faba  suilla.  Apollinaris 
altercum.  Agone.  Altercangmou.  Com- 
mon or  black  henbane.  Hyosciamus  nigery 
folds  amplexicaulibus  sinuati$,ftoribus  sessi- 
libus  of  Linnaeus. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant,  when  recent, 
have  a slightly  foetid  smell,  and  a mucilagi- 
nous taste ; when  dried,  they  lose  both 
taste  and  smell,  and  part  also  of  their 
narcotic  power.  The  root  possesses  the 
same  qualities  as  the  leaves,  and  even  in  a 
more  eminent  degree. 

Henbane  resembles  opium  in  its  action, 
more  than  any  other  narcotic  does.  In  a mo- 
derate dose,  it  increases  at  first  the  strength 
of  the  pulse,  and  occasions  some  sense  of 
heat,  which  are  followed  by  diminished  sen- 
sibility and' motion ; in  some  cases  by  thirst, 
sickness,  stupor,  and  dimness  of  vision* 
In  a larger  quantity,  it  occasions  profound 
sleep,  hard  pulse,  and  sometimes  fierce 
delirium,  ending  in  coma,  or  convulsions, 
with  a remarkable  dilatation  of  the  pupil, 
distortion  of  the  countenance,  a weak  tre- 
mulous pulse,  and  eruption  of  petechia* 
On  dissection,  gangrenous  spots  have  been 
found  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  sto- 
mach. Its  baneful  effects  are  best  coun- 
teracted by  a powerful  emetic,  and  by 
drinking  largely  of  the  vegetable  acids. 

Henbane  has  been  used  in  various  spas- 
modic and  painful  diseases,  as  in  epilepsy, 
hysteria,  palpitation,  head-ache,  paralysis, 
mania,  and  scirrhus.  It  is  given  in  the 
form  of  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  fresh 
leaves,  the  dose  of  which  is  from  one  to 
two  grains ; which  requires  to  be  gradually 
increased.  It  is  sometimes  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  opium,  where  the  latter, 
from  idiosyncrasy,  occasions  any  disagree- 
able symptom.  The  henbane  also  is  free 
from  the  constipating  quality  of  the  opium. 

Hyosciamus  albus.  This  plant,  a na- 
tive of  the  south  of  Europe,  possesses  si- 
milar virtues  to  the  hyosciamus  niger.  See 
Hyosciamus . 

Hyosciamus  lutjeus.  A species  of 
tobacco. 

Hyosciamus  niger.  The  systematic 
name  of  henbane.  See  Hyosciamus. 
Hyothyroipes.  (From  miSw,  the  by- 
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©id  bone,  and  fiygost fcic,  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage.) A muscle  named  from  its  origin  in 
the  hyoide  bone  and  insertion  in  the  thy- 
roid cartilage. 

Kypactica.  (From  wayco,  to  subdue.) 
Medicines  which  evacuate  the  faeces. 

Hypaleiptrum.  (From  wa\Ei<pcn,  to 
spread  upon.)  A spatula  for  spreading 
ointments  with. 

Hypelata.  (From  wi\au,  to  move.) 
Cathartics. 

Hyper^esthesis.  (From  ws^ttierBu, 
to  feel  excess.)  Error  of  appetite,  y whether 
by  excess  or  deficiency.  It  is  synonymous 
with  Dr.  Cullen’s  order  of  Dysorexi/ce. 

HYPERCATHARSIS.  (From  we?,  su- 
pra, over  or  above,  and  xaQa.i%u>,  to 
purge.)  Hyperinesis.  Hyperinos.  An 
excessive  purging  from  medicines-. 

Hypercorypiigsis.  (From  we%,  above, 
and  JiogiAj >n,  the  vertex.)  A prominence, 
or  protuberance.  Hippocrates  calls  the 
lobes  of  the  liver  and  lungs  Hypercoryphoses. 

Hypercrisis,  (wsgty'aris : from  weg, 
over  or  above,  and  xgiv&j,  to  separate.)  A 
critical  excretion  above  measure ; as  when 
a fever  terminates  in  a looseness,  the  hu- 
mours may  flow  off  faster  than  the  strength 
can  bear,  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  checked. 

Hyperdrosis.  (From  vn n%,  in  excess, 
and  u&tog,  water.)  A great  distention  of 
any  part,  from  water  collected  in  it. 

Hyperemesis.  (From  vtte^,  )n  excess, 
and  to  vomit.)  An  excessive  evacu- 
ation by  vomiting. 

Hyperephidrosis.  (From  u7T£f,  excess, 
and  ifywg,  sweat. ) Immoderate  sweating. 

HYPERICUM.  (From  weo  over,  and 
em m,  an  image,  or  spectre ; so  named 
because  it  was  thought  to  have  power  over 
and  to  drive  away  evil  spirits.)  1.  The 
name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Polyaddpkia.  Order,  Po- 
lydndria.  St.  John's  wort. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  per- 
forated or  common  St.  John’s  wort,  called 
also  fuga  damonum , and  androsamiintc  * Hy- 
pericum perfoliatum  of  Linnaeus  : — jioribus 
trigynis,  caule ancipiti , foli'ts  obtusis pelluci- 
do-punctatis.  This  indigenous  plant  was 
greatly  esteemed  by  the  antients,  inter- 
nally in  a great  vanety  of  diseases,  and 
externally  as  an  anodyne  and  discntient, 
but  is  now  very  rarely  used.  The  flowers 
were  formerly  used  in  our  pharmacopoeia, 
on  account  of  the  great  proportion  of  re- 
sinous oily  matter,  in  which  the  medical 
efficacy  of  that  plant  is  supposed  to  reside, 
but  are  now  omitted. 

Hypericum  perforatum.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  St.  John’s  wort.  See 
Hypericum . 

Hypericum  saxatile.  Htjpericoides. 
Coris  lutea.  Coris  ligitima  cretica.  Bas- 
tard St.  John’s  wort.  The  seeds  are  said 
to  be  diuretic,  emmenagogue,  and  power- 
fully antispasmodie. 


Hyperina.  (From  in  excess,  and 
ivew,  to  evacuate.)  Medicines  which  purge 
excessively. 

Hyperinesis.  See  Hypercutharsis. 

Hyperinos.  See  Hypercatharsis. 

Hyperoa.  (From  we?j  above,  and 
ovq,  os.)  The  palate. 

Hvperopharyng^us.  (From  we?, 
above,  and  <pagvy%,  the  pharynx.)  A mus- 
cle, named  from  its  situation  above  the 
pharynx. 

Hyperostosis.  (From  upon,  and 
og-Ecv,  a bone.)  See  Exostosis. 

Hyperoum.  (From  we%,  above,  and 
mov,  the  roof,  or  palate.)  A foramen  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  palate. 

Hytpersarcoma.  (From  we^,  in  ex- 
cess, and  <ra§|,  flesh.)  Hypersarcosis.  A 
palypus  in  the  nose.  A fleshy  excres- 
cence. A polypus. 

Hypersarcosis.  See  Hypersarcoma. 

Hypexodos.  (utte^o q : tfoin  vno,  un- 
der, and  EPOS'S?,  passing  out.)  A flux  of 
the  belly. 

Hypnobates.  (From  verves,  sleep,  and 
@aivw,  to  go.)  Ilypnobatasis.  One  who 
walks  in  his  sleep.  See  Oneirodynia. 

Hypnologia.  (From  vvrvoq , sleep,  and 
"Koyoq.)  A dissertation,  or  directions  for 
the  due  regulation  of  sleeping  and  wak- 
ing. 

Hypnopoietica.  (From  wvoq,  sleep, 
and  ttoiem,  to  cause.)  Medicines  which 
procure  sleep.  See  Anodynes. 

Hypnotics.  ( Hypnotica , sc.  medica - 
menta,  wvwTixa.  ; from  hi rvoq,  to  sleep.)  See 
Anodijnes. 

HYPOiEMA.  (From  wo,  under,  and 
as [xa.y  blood ; because  the  blood  is  under 
the  cornea.)  An  effusion  of  red  blood  into 
the  chambers  of  the  eye. 

Hypocarodes.  (From  wo  and  ucigog, 
a cams.)  Hypocarothis.  One  who  labours 
under  alow  degree  of  earns. 

Hypocatiiarsiss.  (From  woo,  under, 
and  KaBai^Q},  to  purge.)  It  is  when  a me- 
dicine does  not  work  so  much  as  expect- 
ed, or  but  very  little.  Or  a slight  purging, 
when  it  is  a disorder. 

Hypocaustrum.  (From  wo,  sub,  un- 
der, and  hcuw,  to  burn.)  A stove,  or  hot- 
house, or  any  such-like  contrivance;  or 
place  to  sweat  in,  or  to  preserve  plants 
from  cold  air. 

Hypoceuchaleon.  (From  vn to  and 
^yyoq,  an  asperity  of  the  fauces.)  A stri- 
duious  kind  of  asperity  of  the  fauces. 

Hypocheomenos.  (From  wo,  under, 
and  ^£m,  to  pour.)  One  who  labours  un- 
der a cataract. 

Hypochlorosis.  (From  wo,  afnd 
^aia-iq,  the  green  sickness.)  A slight  degree 
of  chlorosis. 

HYPOCHONDRIAC  REGIONS.  (Re. 
giones  hypochondriacce  ; from  wo,  under, 
and  a cartilage.)  Hypochondria. 

The  spaces  ia  the  abdomen  that  are  under 
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the  cartilages  of  the  spurious  ribs  on  each 
side  of  the  epigastrium. 

HYPOCHONDRIASIS.  (From  m ro- 
Xovtyaxosj  one  who  is  hipped.)  Hypochon- 
driacus  morbus.  Affcctio  hypochondriaca. 
Fassio  hypochondriaca.  Tire  hypochon- 
driac affection.  Vapours,  spleen,  &c.  A 
genus  of  disease  in  the  class  neuroses , and 
order  adynamice , of  Cullen,  characterized 
by -dyspepsia ; languor,  and  want  of  ener- 
gy ; sadness  and  fear,  from  uncertain  causes  ; 
with  a melancholic  temperament. 

The  state  of  mind  peculiar  to  hypochon- 
driacs is  thus  described  by  Cullen  : — “ A 
languor,  listlessness,  or  want  of  resolution 
and  activity,  with  respect  to  all  under- 
takings ; a disposition  to  seriousness,  sad- 
ness, and  timidity,  as  to  all  future  events, 
and  apprehension  of  the  worst  or  most  un- 
happy state  of  them ; and,  therefore,  often 
upon  slight  grounds,  an  apprehension  of 
great  evil.  Such  persons  are  particular- 
ly attentive  to  the  state  of  their  own 
health,  to  every  the  smallest  change  of 
feeling  in  their  bodies ; and  from  any  un- 
usual sensation,  perhaps  of  the  slightest 
kind,  they  apprehend  great  danger,  and 
even  death  itself.  In  respect  to  these  feel- 
ings and  fears,  there  is  commonly  the  most 
obstinate  belief  and  persuasion.”  He  adds, 
that  it  is  only  when  the  state  of  mind  just 
described  is  joined  with  indigestion,  in  ei- 
ther sex,  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  of 
a melancholic  temperament,  and  a firm 
and  rigid  habit,  that  the  disease  takes  the 
name  of  Hypochondriacism. 

The  seat  of  the  hypochondriac  passion  is 
in  the  stomach  and  bowels;  for  first  these 
parts  are  disordered,  then  the  others  suffer 
from  the  connection. 

The  causes  are,  sorrow,  fear,  or  excess 
of  any  of  the  passions  ; too  long  continued 
watching;  irregular  diet.  Those  habitu- 
ally disposed  to  it,  (and  these  causes  have 
little  effect  in  other  constitutions,)  have 
generally  a sallow  or  brown  complexion, 
and  a down-cast  look  ; a rigidity  of  the 
solids,  and  torpor  of  the  nervous  system. 
Whatever  may  occasion  nervous  disorders 
in  general,  may  be  the  cause  of  this  in 
particular. 

The  signs  of  this  complaint  are  so  various, 
that  to  describe  them  is  to  describe  almost 
every  other  disease  ; but,  in  general,  there 
is  an  insurmountable  indolence,  dejected 
spirits,  dread  of  death,  costiveness,  a slow 
and  somewhat  difficult  inspiration,  flatu- 
lencies in  the  primae  viae,  and  various  spas- 
modic affections.  It  is  seldom  fatal ; but 
if  neglected,  or  improperly  treated,  may 
bring  on  incurable  melancholy,  jaundice, 
madness,  or  vertigo,  palsy,  and  apoplexy. 

On  dissections  ©f  hypochondriacal  per- 
sons, some  of  the  abdominal  viscera  (par- 
ticularly the  liver  and  spleen)  are  usually 
found  considerably  enlarged.  In  some  few 
instances,  effusion  and  a turgescence  of 


the  vessels  have  been  observed  in  the 
brain. 

HYPOCHONDRIUM.  (From  otto, 
under,  and  p^ov^o?,  a cartilage.)  That  part 
of  the  body  which  lies  under  the  cartilages 
of  the  spurious  ribs. 

Hypochyma.  (From  vn to,  and  yya>, 
pour ; because  the  antients  thought  that  the 
opacity  proceeded  from  something  running 
under  the  chrystaline  humour.)  Hypochy - 
sis.  A cataract. 

Hypocistis.  (From  wo,  under,  and 
mg-i;,  the  cistns.)  A plant  calle  1 by  Lin- 
naBus  Asarum  hypocistis,  a parasitical  plant, 
growing  in  warm  climates,  from  the  roots 
of  the  cistns.  The  jnice,  succus  hypocisti - 
dis,  is  a mild  adstringent,  of  no  particular 
smell  nor  flavour.  It  is  seldom  used. 

Hypoclepticum.  (From  otto,  under, 
and  vro),  to  steal.)  A chemical  vessel 
for  separating  liquors,  particularly  the  es- 
sential oil  of  any  vegetable  from  the  water ; 
and  named  because  it  steals,  as  it  were,  the 
water  from  the  oil. 

Hypocoelon.  (From  m,  under,  and 
kocXov,  the  cavity  above  the  upper  eye-lid.) 
The  cavity  under  the  lower  eye-lid. 

Hypocophosis.  Cophosis , but  in  a less 

degree. 

Hypocranium.  (From  wo , under,  and 
Zernov,  the  skull.)  A kind  of  abscess,  so 
called  because  seated  under  the  cranium, 
between  it  and  the  dura  mater. 

Hypodeiris.  In  Rufus  Ephesius,  it  is 
the  extremity  of  the  fore  part  of  the 
neck. 

Hypodermis.  (From  vito,  under,  and 
the  skim)  The  cuticle  under  the 
clitoris,  which  covers  it  like  a prepuce. 
The  clitoris. 

Hypodesis.  (From  wo,  under,  and 
teu,  to  bind.)  An  underswathe,  or  ban- 
dage. 

Hypouesmus.  A bandage  like  the 
former, 

HYPOGALA.  (From  wo,  under,  and 
ycLka. , milk;  because  it  is  a milk -like  effu- 
sion, under  the  cornea.)  A collection  of 
white  humour,  like  milk,  in  the  chambers 
of  the  eye.  There  are  two  species  of  this 
disease:  the  cne  takes  place,  it  is  said, 
from  a deposition  of  the  milk,  as  is  some- 
times observed  in  women  who  suckle  ; the 
other  from  a depression  of  the  milky  ca- 
taract. 

HYPOGASTRIC  ARTERIES.  See 
Iliac  arteries. 

HYPOGASTRIC  REGION.  ( Regio 

hypogastrica ; from  wo,  under,  and 
the  stomach.)  The  region  of  the  abdo- 
men that  reaches  from  above  the  pubis  to 
within  three  fingers’  breadth  of  the  navel. 

HYPOGASTRIUM.  (From  otto,  under, 
and  yairvz,  the  stomach.)  The  lower  re- 
gion of  the  fore  part  of  the  belly. 

HYPOGASTROCELE.  (From  Woyct<T(pov, 
the  hypogastrium,  and  WKr,  a tumour.) 
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A tumour,  or  hernia,  in  the  hypogastric 
region. 

Hypoglossis.  (From  wo,  under,  and 
ykwa-a-a,  the  tongue.)  The  under  part  of 
the  tongue,  which  adheres  to  the  lower 
jaw. 

Hypoglossus.  (From  wo,  under,  and 
yXcocra-a,  the  tongue.)  A nerve  which  goes 
to  the  under  part  of  the  tongue. 

Hypoglottides.  (From  wo,  under, 
and  y\arh,  the  tongue.)  They  are  a kind 
of  medicine  to  be  held  under  the  tongue 
until  they  are  dissolved. 

Hypoglutis.  (From  wo,  under,  and 
yXurog,  the  nates.)  It  is  the  fleshy  part 
under  the  nates  towards  the  thigh.  Some 
say  it  is  the  flexure  of  the  coxa,  under  the 
nates. 

Hypomia.  (From  wo,  under,  and  apoog, 
shoulder.)  In  Galen’s  Exegesis  it  is  the 
part  subjacent  to  the  shoulder. 

Hyponomos.  (From  vnrovofxog,  a phage- 
denic ulcer.)  A subterraneous  place.  A 
deep  phagedenic  ulcer. 

Hypopedium.  (From  wo,  under,  and 
nag,  the  foot.)  A cataplasm  for  the  sole 
of  the  foot. 

Hypophora.  (From  wo^o^at,  to  be 
carried  or  conveyed  underneath.)  A deep 
fistulous  ulcer. 

Hypophthalmion.  (From  wo,  under, 
and  o<pQctX{A.og,  the  eye.)  The  part  under 
the  eye  which  is  subject  to  swell  in  a ca- 
chexy, or  dropsy. 

Hypophysis.  (From  wo,  under,  and 
to  produce.)  A disease  of  the  eye- 
lids, when  the  hairs  grow  so  much  as  to  ir- 
ritate and  offend  the  pupil. 

HYPOPIUM.  (From  wo,  under,  and 
nvov,  pus  ; because  the  pus  is  under  the 
cornea.)  Hypopyon.  Pyosis.  Abscessus 
oculi.  An  accumulation  of  a glutinous 
yellow  fluid,  like  pus,  which  takes  place 
in  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  aqueous 
humour,  and  frequently  also  in  the  poste- 
rior one,  in  consequence  of  severe,  acute 
ophthalmy,  particularly  the  internal  spe- 
cies. 

This  viscid  matter  of  the  hypopium,  is 
commonly  called  pus  ; but  Scarpa  con- 
tends, that  it  is  only  coagulating  lymph. 
The  symptoms  portending  an  extravasation 
of  coagulable  lymph  in  the  eye,  or  an  hy- 
popium, are  the  same  as  those  which  occur 
in  the  highest  stage  of  violent  acute  oph- 
thalmy, viz.  prodigious  tumefaction  of  the 
eye-lids ; the  same  swelling  and  redness  as 
in  chemosis  ; burning  heat  and  pain  in  the 
eye ; pains  in  the  eye-brow?  and  nape  of 
the  neck ; fever,  restlessness,  aversion  to 
the  faintest  light,  and  a contracted  state 
of  the  pupil. 

Hy Pori n ion.  (From  wo,  under,  and 
£jy,  the  nose.)  A name  for  the  parts  of  the 
upper  lip  below  the  nostrils. 

Hyposarca.  (From  wo,  under,  and 
rad)  flesh.)  Hyposarcidios.  An  anasarca. 


In  Ur.  Cullen’s  Nosology,  it  is  synonymous 
with  Physconia . 

Hypospadijeqs.  (From  wo,  under, 
and  <ntau,  to  draw.)  The  urethra  termi- 
nating under  the  glans. 

Hypospatiiismus.  (From  wo,  under, 
and  cwaQr),  a spatula.)  The  name  of  an 
operation  formerly  used  in  surgery,  for  re- 
moving defluxions  in  the  eyes.  It  was  thus 
named  from  the  instrument  with  which  it 
was  performed. 

Hyposphagma.  (From  wo,  under,  and 
o-^a^ca,  to  kill.)  Aposphagma.  An  ex- 
travasation of  blood  in  the  tunica  adnata 
of  the  eye,  from  external  injury. 

Hyposplenia.  (From  wo,  under,  and 
c-7rx»v,  the  spleen.)  A small  tumour  of  the 
spleen. 

Hypostaphyle.  (From  wo,  and  tra- 
the  uvula.)  Relaxation  of  the  uvula. 

Hypostasis.  r(Froin  to  sub- 

side.) A sediment,  as  the  sediment'  in 
urine. 

Hypothenar.  (From  wo,  under,  and 
Bevae,  the  palm  of  the  hand.)  A muscle 
which  runs  on  the  inside  of  the  hand.  Also 
that  part  of  the  hand  which  is  opposite 
to  the  palm. 

HYPOTHESIS.  A system  of  general 
rules,  founded  partly  on  fact  and  partly  on 
conjecture.  A theory  explains  every  fact : 
an  hypothesis  explains  only  a certain  num- 
ber of  facts,  leaving  some  unaccounted  for 
and  othefs  in  opposition  to  it. 

Hypotheton.  (From  wo,  under,  and 
riQvpu,  to  put.)  A suppository,  or  medi- 
cine introduced  into  the  rectum,  to  pro- 
cure stools. 

Hypoxylon.  (From  otto,  and  £v\ov, 
wood.)  A species  of  clavaria,  which 
grows  under  old  wood. 

Hypozoma.  (From  wo,  and  fywvpu,  to 
bind  round.)  The  diaphragm. 

Hypsiglossgs.  (From  eu^osihg,  the 
hypsiloid  bone,  and  yXwcra-a,  the  tongue. } 
A muscle  named  from  its  origin  in  the  os 
hyoides,  and  its  insertion  in  the  tongue. 

Hypsiloides.  A name  of  the  Os  Hy- 
oides ; also  of  the  Basiogivssus  muscle.  See 
Hyoglossus. 

Hyptiasmos.  (From  whafa  to  lie  with 
the  face  upwards.)  A supine  decubiture, 
or  a nausea,  with  inclination  to  vomit. 

H ypulus.  (From  wo,  under,  and  ehn, 
a cicatrix.)  An  ulcer  which  lies  under  a 
cicatrix. 

Hyssop.  See  Hyssopus. 

Hyssop,  hedge.  See  Gratiola. 

HyssOPITES.  (From  vccrcenrog,  hyssop.) 
Wine  impregnated  with  hyssop. 

H YSSOPUS,  (vcrc-oitog : from  Azob,Heb.) 
1 . The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  THdynamia.  Or- 
der, Gymnospermiu.  Hyssop. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  com- 
mon hyssop.  Hyssopus  officinalis  of  Lin- 
naeus;— spiels  secundis,  foliis  lanceblatis. 
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This  exotic  plant  is  esteemed  as  an  aroma- 
tie  and  stimulant,  but  is  chiefly  employed 
as  a pectoral,  and  has  long  been  thought 
useful  in  humoral  asthmas,  coughs,  and 
catarrhal  affections  ; for  this  purpose,  an 
infusion  of  the  leaves,  sweetened  with 
honey,  or  sugar,  is  recommended  to  be 
diank  as  tea. 

Kyssopus  capitata.  Wild  thyme. 

Hyssopus  oFFiCiNALis.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  common  hyssop.  See  Hys- 
sopus. 

Hystera.  (From  vg-^og,  behind;  so 
called  because  it  is  placed  behind  the  other 
parts.)  The  uterus,  or  womb. 

HYSTERALGIA.  (From  v^a,,  the 
womb,  and  a\yog,  pain.)  A pain  in  the  womb. 

HYSTERIA.  (From  vg-egu,  the  womb, 
from  which  the  disease  was  supposed  to 
arise.)  Pnssio  hysterica.  Hysterics.  Dr.  Cul- 
len places  this  disease  in  the  class  neuroses, 
and  order  spasmi . There  are  four  species  : 

1.  Hysteria  chlorotica,  from  a retention 
of  the  menses. 

2.  Hysteria  a leucorrhcea,  from  a floor 
albus. 

3.  Hysteria  a menorrhagia,  from  an  im- 
moderate flow  of  the  menses. 

4.  Hysteria  libidinosa,  from  sensual  de- 
sires. 

The  complaint  appears  under  such  va- 
rious shapes,  imitates  so  many  other  dis- 
eases, and  is  attended  with  such  a variety 
of  symptoms,  which  denote  the  animal  and 
vital  functions  to  be  considerably  disor- 
dered, that  it  is  difficult  to  give  a just 
character  or  definition  of  it;  and  it  is  only 
by  taking  an  assemblage  of  all  its  appear- 
ances, that  we  can  convey  a proper  idea 
of  it  to  others. 

The  disease  attacks  in  paroxysms,  or 
fits.  These  arc  sometimes  preceded  by 
dejection  of  spirits,  anxiety  of  mind,  ef- 
fusion of  tears,  difficulty  of  breathing, 
sickness  at  the  stomach,  and  palpitations 
at  the  heart;  but  it  more  usually  happens, 
that  a pain  is  felt  on  the  left  side,  about 
the  flexure  of  the  colon,  with  a sense  of 
distention  advancing  upwards,  till  it  gets 
into  the  stomach,  and  removing  from  thence 
into  the  throat,  it  occasions,  by  its  pres- 
sure, a sensation  as  if  a ball  was  lodged 
there,  which  by  authors  has  been  called 
globus  hystericus.  The  disease  having  ar- 
rived at  this  height,  the  patient  appears  to 
be  threatened  with  suffocation,  becomes 
faint,  and  is  affected  with  stupor  and  in- 
sensibility ; whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the 
trunk  of  the  body  is  turned  to  and  fro,  the 
limbs  are  variously  agitated,  wild  and  irre- 
gular actions  take  place  in  alternate  fits  of 
laughter,  crying,  and  screaming  ; incohe- 
rent expressions  are  littered,  a temporary 
delirium  prevails,  and  a frothy  saliva  is 
discharged  from  the  mouth.  The  spasms 
at  length  abating,  a quantity  of  wind  is 
evacuated  upwards,  with  frequent  sighing 


and  sobbing,  and  the  woman  recovers  the 
exercise  of  sense  and  motion  without  any 
recollection  of  what  has  taken  place  during 
the  fit,  feeling,  however,  a severe  pain  in 
her  head,  and  a soreness  over  her  whole 
body. 

In  some  cases,  there  is  little  or  no  con- 
vulsive motion,  and  the  person  lays  seem- 
ingly in  a state  of  profound  sleep,  without 
either  sense  or  motion. 

Hiccup  is  a symptom  which  likewise 
attends,  in  some  instances,  on  hysteria ; 
and  now  and  then  it  happens,  that  a fit 
of  hysteria  consists  of  this  alone.  In 
some  cases  of  this  nature,  it  has  been 
known  to  continue  for  two  or  three  days, 
during  which,  it  frequently  seems  as  if  it 
would  suffocate  the  patient,  and  proceeds, 
gradually  weakening  her,  till  it  either  goes 
off,  or  else  occasions  death  by  suffocation  ; 
but  this  last  is  extremely  rare.  Besides 
hiccup,  other  slight  spasmodic  affections 
sometimes  wholly  form  a fit  of  hysteria, 
which  perhaps  continue  fora  day  or  two, 
and  then  either  go  off  of  themselves,  or  are 
removed  by  the  aid  of  medicine. 

In  some  cases,  the  patient  is  attacked 
with  violent  pains  in  the  back,  which  ex- 
tend from  the  spine  to  the  sternum,  and 
at  length  become  fixed  upon  the  region  of 
the  stomach,  being  evidently  of  a spasmo- 
dic nature,  and  often  prevailing  in  so  high 
a degree  as  to  cause  clammy  sweats,  a 
pale  cadaverous  look,  coldness  of  the  ex- 
tremities, and  a pulse  hardly  perceptible. 

Hysteric  affections  occur  more  frequent- 
ly in  the  single  state  of  life  than  in  the  mar- 
ried ; and  that  most  usually  between  the 
age  of  puberty  and  that  of  thirty-five 
years;  and  they  make  their  attack  oftener 
about  the  period  of  menstruation  than  at 
any  other. 

They  are  readily  excited  in  those  who 
are  subject  to  them,  by  passions  of  the 
mind,  and  by  every  considerable  emotion, 
especially  when  brought  on  by  surprise ; 
hence  sudden  joy,  grief,  fear,  &c.  are 
very  apt  to  occasion  them.  They  have 
also  been  known  to  arise  from  imitation 
and  sympathy. 

Women  of  a delicate  habit,  and  whose 
nervous  system  is  extremely  sensible,  are 
those  who  are  most  subject  to  hysteric 
affections ; and  the  habit  which  predis- 
poses to  their  attacks,  is  acquired  by  in- 
activity and  a sedentary  life,  grief,  anxi- 
ety of  mind,  a suppression  or  obstruction 
of  the  menstrual  flux,  excessive  evacua- 
tions, and  a constant  use  of  a low  diet,  or 
of  crude  unw  holesome  food. 

Hysteria  differs  from  hypochondriasis  in 
the  following  particulars,  and,  by  paying 
attention  to  them,  may,alvvays  readily  be 
distinguished  from  it.  Hysteria  attacks 
the  sanguine  and  plethoric;  comes  on  soon 
after  the  age  of  puberty  ; makes  its  onset 
suddenly  and  violently,  so  as  to  deprive  tht 
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patient  of  all  sense  and  voluntary  motion  ; 
is  accompanied  with  the  sensation  of  a 
ball  rising  upwards  in  the  throat,  so  as  to 
threaten  suffocation ; is  attended  usually 
with  much  spasmodic  affection  ; is  more 
apt  to  terminate  in  epilepsy  than  in  any 
other  disease  ; and,  on  dissection,  its  mor- 
bid appearances  are  confined  principally 
to  t'.e  uterus  and  ovaria. 

The  reverse  happens  in  hypochondriasis. 
It  attacks  the  melancholic  ; seldom  occurs 
till  after  the  age  of  thirty-five ; comes  on 
gradually  ; is  a tedious  disease,  and  diffi- 
cult to  cure  ; exerts  its  pernicious  effects 
on  the  membranous  canal  of  the  intes- 
tines, as  Veil  by  spasms  as  wind  ; is  more 
apt  to  terminate  in  melancholy,  or  a low 
fever,  than  in  any  other  disease ; and,  on 
dissection,  exhibits  its  morbid  effects  prin- 
cipally on  the  liver,  spleen,  and  pancreas, 
which  are  often  found  in  a hard,  scirrhous, 
or  corrupted  state. 

Another  very  material  difference  might 
be  pointed  out  betwixt  these  two  diseases, 
which  is,  that  hysteria  is  much  relieved  by 
advancing  in  age,  whereas  hypochondriasis 
usually  becomes  aggravated. 

The  two  diseases  have  often  been  con- 
founded together;  but,  from  considering 
the  foregoing  circumstances,  it  appears 
tlrat  a proper  line  of  distinction  should  be 
drawn  between  them. 

The  hysteric  passion  likewise  differs  from 
a syncope,  as  in  this  there  is  an  entire  ces- 
sation of  the  pulse,  a contracted  face,  and 
a ghastly  countenance  ; whereas,  in  the 
uterine  disorder,  there  is  often  something 
of  a colour,  and  the  face  is  more  expand- 
ed ; there  is  likewise  a pulse,  though  lan- 
guid ; and  this  state  may  continue  two  or 
three  days,  which  never  happens  in  a syn- 
cope. 

It  also  differs  from  apo'plexy,  in  which 
the  abolition  of  sense  and  voluntary  mo- 
tion is  attended  with  a sort  of  snoring,  great 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  a quick  pulse  ; 
which  do  not  take  place  in  hysteric  cases. 

It  differs  from  epilepsy,  in  that  this  is 
supposed  to  arise  in  consequence  of  a dis- 
tention of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  ; where- 
as, in  hysteria,  the  spasmodic  and  convul- 
sive motions  arise  from  a turgescence  of 
blood  in  the  uterus,  or  in  other  parts  of 
the  genital  system. 

However  dreadful  and  alarming  an  hys- 
teric fit  may  appear,  still  it  is  seldom  ac- 
companied with  danger,  and  the  disease 
never  terminates  fatally,  unless  it  changes 
into  epilepsy,  or  that  the  patient  is  in  a 
very  weak  reduced  state. 

Hysteria  chlorotica.  Hysterics 
from  obstructed  menses.  See  Hysteria. 

Hysteria  febricosa.  A tertian  fe- 
ver, with  spasms  and  convulsions. 

Hysteria  a leucorrh/ea.  Hyste- 
rics from  floor  albus.  See  Hysteria. 
Hysteria  lieiuinosa.  Nymphoma. 


nia,  or  female  libidinous  propensity.  See 
Hysteria . 

Hysteria  a menorrhagia.  Hys- 
terics from  profuse  menses.  See  Hys- 
teria. 

Hysterialges.  (From  v^a,  the 
womb,  and  a\yo-;,  pain.)  An  epithet  for 
any  thing  that  excites  pain  in  the  uterus. 
Hippocrates  applies  this  word  to  vinegar  ; 
and  others  signify  by  it  the  pains  which 
resemble  labour-pains,  generally  called 
false  pains. 

H YSTERITIS . (From  the  womb.) 

Metritis.  Inflammation  of  the  womb.  A ge- 
nus of  disease  in  the  class  pyrexia ?,  and  or- 
der phlegmasia,  of  Cullen;  characterized 
by  pyrexia,  heat,  tension,  tumour,  and 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  womb  ; pain  in 
the  os  uteri  when  touched,  and  vomiting. 

In  natural  labours,  as  well  as  those  of  a 
laborious  sort,  many  causes  of  injury  to 
the  uterus,  and  the  peritonaeum  which 
covers  it,  will  be  applied.  The  long  con- 
tinued action  of  the  uterus  on  the  body  of 
the  child,  and  the  great  pressure  made 
by  its  head  on  the  soft  parts,  will  farther 
add  to  the  chance  of  injury.  Besides 
these,  an  improper  application  of  instru- 
ments, or  an  officiousness  of  the  midwife 
in  hurrying  the  labour,  may  have  contri- 
buted to  the  violence.  To  these  causes 
may  be  added  exposure  to  cold,  by  taking 
the  woman  too  early  out  of  bed  after  de- 
livery, and  thereby  throwing  the  circulat- 
ing fluids  upon  the  internal  parts,  putting  a 
stop  to  the  secretion  of  milk,  or  occasion- 
ing a suppression  of  the  lochia. 

An  inflammation  of  the  womb  is  some- 
times perfectly  distinct,  but  is  more  fre- 
quently communicated  to  the  peritoneum. 
Fallopian  tubes,  and  ovaria ; and  having 
once  begun,  the  natural  functions  of  the 
organ  become  much  disturbed,  which 
greatly  adds  to  the  disease. 

It  is  oftener  met  with  in  women  of  a ro- 
bust and  plethoric  habit  than  in  those  of 
lax  fibres  and  a delicate  constitution,  par- 
ticularly where  they  have  indulged  freely 
in  food  of  a healing  nature,  and  in  a use 
of  spirituous  liquors.  It  never  prevails  as 
an  epidemic,  like  puerperal  fever,  for 
which  it  has  probably  often  been  mistaken; 
and  to  this  we  may,  with  some  reason, 
ascribe  the  difference  in  the  mode  of  treat- 
ing the  disease,  which  has  taken  place 
among  physicians. 

An  inflammation  of  the  uterus  shews  it- 
self usually  about  the  second  or  third  day 
after  delivery,  with  a painful  sensation  at 
the  bottom  of  the  belly,  which  gradually 
increases  in  violence,  without  any  kind  of 
intermission.  On  examining  externally, 
the  uterus  appears  much  increased  in  size, 
is  hard  to  the  feel,  and,  on  making  a pres- 
sure upon  it,  the  patient  experiences  great 
soreness  and  pain. 

Soon  afterwards,  there  ensues  an  increase 
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in  beat  over  the  whole  of  the  body,  with 
pains  in  the  head  and  back,  extending  into 
the  groins,  rigors,  considerable  thirst, 
nausea,  and  vomitiug.  The  tongue  is 
white  and  dry,  the  secretion  of  milk  is 
usually  much  interrupted,  the  Jochial  dis- 
charge is  greatly  diminished,  the  urine  is 
high-coloured  and  scanty,  and  if  the  in- 
flammation is  extended  to  the  bladder,  is 
then  so  totally  obstructed  as  to  render  the 
use  of  a catheter  necessary ; the  body  is 
costive,  and  the  pulse  is  hard,  firil,  and  fre- 
quent. 

These  are  the  symptoms  which  usually 
present  themselves  when  the  inflammation 
does  not  run  very  high,  and  is  perfectly 
distinct ; but  when  it  is  so  extensive  as  to 
affect  the  peritonaeum,  those  of  irritation 
then  generally  succeed,  and  soon  destroy 
the  patient. 

Uterine  inflammation  is  always  attended 
with  much  danger,  particularly  where  the 
symptoms  have  ran  high,  and  the  proper 
means  for  removing  them  have  not  been 
timely  adopted.  In  such  cases,  it  may 
terminate  either  in  suppuration,  scirrhus, 
or  gangrene. 

Frequent  rigors,  succeeded  by  flushings 
of  the  face,  quickness  and  weakness  of  the 
pulse,  great  depression  of  strength,  deliri- 
um and  the  sudden  cessation  of  pain  and 
soreness  in  the  region  of  the  abdomen,  de- 
note a fatal  termination  ; on  the  contrary, 
the  ensuing  of  a gentle  diarrhoea,  the  lo- 
chial  discharge  returning  in  due  quantity 
and  quality,  the  secretion  of  milk  recom- 
mencing, and  the  uterus  becoming  gradu- 
ally softer  and  less  tender  to  the  touch, 
with  an  abatement  of  heat  and  thirst,  prog- 
nosticate a favourable  issue. 

When  shiverings  attack  the  patient,  after 
several  day3  continuance  of  the  symptoms, 
but  little  relief  can  be  afforded  by  medi- 
cine, the  event  being  generally  fatal.  In 
this  case,  the  woman  emaciates  and  loses 
her  strength,  becomes  hectic,  and  sinks 
under  colliquative  sweating,  or  purging. 

Upon  opening  the  bodies  of  women  who 
have  died  of  this  disease,  and  where  it  ex- 
isted in  a simple  state,  little  or  no  extra- 
vasated  fluid  is  usually  to  be  met  with  in 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  peritonseal  surfaces  have  been 
discovered  free  from  the  disease;  whilst 
in  others,  that  portion  which  covers  the 


uterus  and  posterior  part  of  the  bladder, 
has  been  found  partially  inflamed.  The 
inflammation  has  been  observed,  in  some 
cases,  to  extend  to  the  ovaria  and  Fallo- 
pian tubes,  which,  when  cut  open,  are  often 
loaded  with  blood.  The  uterus  itself 
usually  appears  of  a firm  substance,  but  is 
larger  than  in  its  natural  state,  and,  when 
cut  into,  a quantity  of  pus  is  often  found. 
Gangrene  is  seldom,  if  ever,  to  be  met 
with. 

HYSTEROCELE.  (From  vrsg*,  the 
womb,  and  a tumour.)  An  hernia 
of  the  womb.  This  is  occasioned  by  vio- 
lent muscular  efforts,  by  blows  on  the  ab- 
domen at  the  time  of  gestation,  and  also 
by  wounds  and  abscesses  of  the  abdomen 
which  permit  the  uterus  to  dilate  the  part. 
Ruysch  relates  the  case  of  a woman,  who, 
becoming  pregnant  after  an  ulcer  had  been 
healed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen, 
the  tumid  uterus  descended  into  a dilated 
sac  of  the  peritonzeuin  in  that  weakened 
part,  till  it  hung,  with  the  included  foetus, 
at  her  knees.  Yet,  when  her  full  time 
was  come,  the  midwife  reduced  this  won- 
derful hernia,  and  in  a natural  way  she  was 
safely  delivered  of  a son. 

Hysterocisticus.  (From  vg-s^a,  the 
womb,  and  nug-ig,  the  bladder.)  Applied 
to  a suppression  of  urine  from  the  pressure 
of  the  uterus  against  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der. 

Hysteron.  (From  cg-s^og,  afterwards ; 
so  named  because  it  comes  immediately 
after  the  foetus.)  The  placenta. 

Hysterophysa.  (From  vs-sga.,  the 
womb,  and  <pvcra}  flatus.)  The  womb  dis- 
tended with  air. 

HYSTEROPTOSIS.  (From  vg-s^a,  the 
womb,  and  ttittIiw,  to  fall.)  A bearing 
down  of  the  womb. 

HYSTEROTOMY.  (From  cg-s^a,  the 
womb,  and  te^vw,  to  cut.)  See  Caesarian 
operation. 

HYSTRICIASIS.  (From  vcgg,  a hedge- 
hog, or  porcupine.)  A disease  of  the  hairs, 
in  Which  they  stand  erect,  like  porcupine 
quills.  An  account  of  this  rare  disease 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, No.  424. 

Hystricis  lapis.  See  Bezoar  porci- 
num. 

HYSTRITIS.  See  Hysterias* 
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Iberis.  (So  named  from  Iberia,  tlie-place 
of  its  natural  growth.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Luineean  system. 
Class,  Tetradynamia.  Order,  Siliculosa. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the 
plant  which  is  also  called  Cardimantica. 
The  Lepidium  iberis  of  Linnaeus.  Sciatica 
cresses.  It  possesses  a warm,  penetrat- 
ing, pungent  taste,  like  unto  other  cresses, 
and  is  recommended  as  an  antiscorbutic, 
antiseptic,  and  stomachic. 

Ibirace.  See  Guaiacum. 

Ibir^um.  A wild  species  of  liquorice 
found  in  Braid. 

Ibira  patanga.  Logwood. 

Ibis,  i was  a bird  much  like  our 
kingfisher,  taken  notice  of  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, because,  when  it  was  sick,  it  used  to 
inject  with  its  long  bill  the  water  of  the 
Nile  into  its  fundament,  whence  Langius, 
lib.  ii.  ep.  ii.  says  they  learned  the  use  of 
clysters. 

Ibiscus.  (From  <&?,  the  stork,  who  was 
said  to  chew  it  and  inject  it  as  a clyster.) 

; Marshmallow. 

i Ibixuma.  (From  iCio-itcs,  the  mallow, 
and  »£o$,  glue  ; so  named  from  its  having  a 
glutinous  leaf,  like  the  mallow.)  The 
soap-tree,  or  Suponaria  Arbor. 

ICE.  Glacis.  Water  made  solid  by 
the  application  of  cold.  It  is  frequently 
; applied  by  surgeons  to  resolve  external 
inflammatory  diseases. 

ICHOR,  (ipc^g.)  A thin,  aqueous,  and 
l acrid  discharge. 

Icthya.  (I xQvsa,  a fishhook;  from 

a fish.)  The  skin  of  the  Squatina , or 
| monk-fish : also  the  name  of  an  instrument 
; like  a fish-hook,  for  extracting  the  foetus. 

ICHTHYOCOLLY.  (From  tXBvef  a fish, 
and  hq AXa,  glue.)  Colla  piscium.  Isin- 
glass. Fish-glue.  A substance,  partly 
gelatinous,  and  partly  lymphatic,  which  is 
prepared  by  rolling  up  the  air-bladder  of 
the  Accipenser  strurio  of  Linnaeus,  and 
several  other  fishes,  and  drying  it  in  the 
air,  after  it  has  been  twisted  into  the  form 
of  a short  cord,  as  we  receive  it.  It  af- 
fords a viscid  jelly  by  ebullition  in  water, 
which  is  used  in  medicine  as  an  emollient 
in  disorders  of  the  throat,  intestines,  &c. 

ICHTHYOSIS.  (From  the  scale 
of  a fish ; from  the  resemblance  of  the 
scales  to  those  of  a fish.)  A genus  of  dis- 
ease of  the  second  order  of  Dr.  Willan’s 
diseases  of  the  skin.  The  characteristic  of 
ichthyosis  is  a permanently  harsh,  dry, 
scaly,  and,  in  some  cases,  almost  horny 
texture  of  the  integuments  of  the  body, 
unconnected  with  internal  disorder.  Psori- 
asis and  Lepra  differ  from  this  affection,  in 


being  but  partially  diffused,  and  in  having 
deciduous  scales.  The  arrangement  and 
distribution  of  the  scales  in  ichthyosis  are 
peculiar.  Above  and  below  the  olecranon 
on  the  arm,  says  Dr.  Willan,  and  in  a simi- 
lar situation  with  respect  to  thepetella  on 
the  thigh  and  leg,  they  are  small,  founded, 
prominent,  or  papillary,  and  of  a black  co- 
lour ; some  of  the  scaly  papillae  have  a 
short,  narrow  neck,  and  broad  irregular 
tops.  On  some  part  of  the  extremities, 
and  on  the  trunk  of  the  body,  the  scales 
are  flat  and  large,  often  placed  like  tiling, 
or  in  the  same  order  as  scales  on  the  back 
of  a fish  ; but,  in  a few  cases,  they  have 
appeared  separate,  being  intersected  by 
whitish  furrows.  There  is  usually  in  this 
complaint  a dryness  and  roughness  of  the 
soles  of  the  feet ; sometimes  a thickened 
and  brittle  state  of  the  skin  in  the  palms  of 
the  hands,  with  large  painfulfissiires,  and, 
on  the  face,  an  appearance  of  the  scurf 
rather  than  of  scales.  The  inner  part  of 
the  wrists,  the  hams,  the  inside  of  the 
elbow,  the  furrow  along  the  spine,  the 
inner  and  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  are  per- 
haps the  only  portions  of  the  skm  always 
exempt  from  the  scaiiness.  Patients  af- 
fected with  ichthyosis  are  occasionally 
much  harassed  with  inflamed  pustules,  or 
with  large  painful  boils  on  different  parts 
of  the  body : it  is  also  remarkable,  that 
they  never  seem  to  have  the  least  perspi- 
ration or  moisture  of  the  skin.  This  dis- 
ease did  not,  in  any  case,  appear  to  Dr. 
Willan  to  have  been  transmitted  here- 
ditarily ; nor  was  more  than  one  child 
from  the  same  parents  affected  with  it. 
Dr.  Willan  never  met  with  an  instance  of 
the  horny  rigidity  of  the  integuments,  Ich- 
thyosis cornea , impeding  the  motion  of  the 
muscles  or  joints.  It  is,  however,  men- 
tioned by  authors  as  affecting  the  lips, 
prepuce,  toes,  fingers,  &c.  and  sometimes 
as  extending  over  nearly  the  whole  body. 

Icteritia.  (From  icterus,  the  jaun- 
dice.) An  eruption  of  yellowish  spots. 
Also  a yellow  discoloration  of  the  skin,  with- 
out fever. 

ICTERUS.  (Named  from  its  likeness 
to  the  plumage  of  the  gol  ien  thrush,  of 
which  Pliny  relates,  that  if  a jaundiced 
person  looks  on  one,  the  bird  dies,  and  the 
patient  recovers.)  Morbus  arcuatus , or 
arquatus.  Aurigo.  Morbus  regius.  Mor- 
bus leseoli.  The  jaundice.  A genus  of  dis- 
ease in  the  class  cachexia;,  and  order  impeti - 
gineSy  of  Cullen  ; characterized  by  yellow- 
ness of  the  skin  and  eyes ; faeces  white,  and 
urine  of  a high  colour.  There  ate  six  spe- 
cks : — 
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1.  Icterus  calculasus,  acute  pain  in  the 
epigastric  region,  increasing  after  eating  ; 
gall-stones  pass  by  stool. 

2.  Icterus  spasrnodicus,  without  pain, 
after  spasmodic  diseases  and  passions  of 
the  mind. 

3.  Icterus  mucosus , without  either  pain, 
gall-stones,  or  spasm,  and  relieved  by  the 
discharge  of  tough  phlegm  by  stool. 

4.  Icterus  heputicus,  from  an  indura- 
tion in  the  liver. 

Icterus  gravidarum , from  pregnancy, 
and  disappearing  after  delivery. 

6.  Icterus  infantum , of  infants. 

It  takes  place  most  usually  in  conse- 
quence of  an  interrupted  excretion  of  bile, 
fiom  an  obstruction  in  the  ductus  commu- 
nis choledochus,  which  occasions  its  ab- 
sorption into  the  blood-vessels.  In  some 
cases  it  may,  however,  be  owing  to  a re- 
dundant secretion  of  the  bile. 

The  causes  producing  the  first  of  these 
are,  the  pressure  of  biliary  calculi  in  the 
gall-bladder  and  its  ducts;  spasmodic  con- 
striction of  the  ducts  themselves;  and, 
lastly,  the  pressure  made  by  tumours  si- 
tuated in  adjacent  parts  ; hence  jaundice  is 
often  an  attendant  symptom  on  a scirrhosity 
of  the  liver,  pancreas,  &c.  and  frequently 
likewise  on  pregnancy. 

Chronic  bilious  affections  are  frequently 
brought  on  by  drinking  freely,  but  more 
particularly  by  spirituous  liquors  ; hence 
they  are  often  to  be  observed  in  the  de- 
bauchee and  the  drinker  of  drams.  They 
are  likewise  frequently  met  with  in  those 
who  had  a sedentary  life;  and  who  in- 
dulge much  in  anxious  thoughts. 

A slight  degree  of  jaundice  often  proceeds 
from  the  redundant  secretion  of  the  bile, 
and  a bilious  habit  is  therefore  consti- 
tutional to  some  people,  but  more  parti- 
cularly to  those  who  reside  long  in  a warm 
climate. 

By  attending  to  the  various  circum- 
stances and  symptoms  which  present 4hein- 
shlves,  we  shall  in  general  be  able  to  as- 
certain, with  much  certainty,  the  real  na- 
ture of  the  cause  which  has  given  rise  to 
disease. 

We  may  be  assured,  by  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  complaint,  and  by  feeling 
the  liver  and  other  pasts  externally,  whe- 
ther or  not  it  arises  from  any  tumour  in 
this  viscus,  or  the  pancreas,  mesentery,  or 
omentum. 

Where  passions  of  the  mind  induce  the 
disease,  without  any  hardness  or  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liver,  or  adjacent  parts,  and 
without  any  appearance  of  calculi  in  the 
faeces,  or  on  dissection  after  death,  weare 
naturally  induced  to  conclude  that  the 
disorder  was  owing  to  a spasmodic  affec- 
tion of  the  biliary  ducts. 

Where  gall-stones  are  lodged  in  the 
ducts,  acute  lancinating  pains  will  be  fait 


in  the  region  of  the  parts,  which  will  cease 
for  a time,  and  then  return  again  ; great 
irritation  at  the  stomach  and  frequent  vo- 
miting will  attend,  and  the  patient  will 
experience  an  aggravation  of  the  pain  after 
eating.  Such  calculi  are  of  various  sizes, 
from  a pea  to  that  of  a walnut;  and,  in 
some  cases,  are  voided  in  a considerable 
number,  being  like  the  gall,  of  a yellowish, 
brownish,  or  green  colour. 

The  jaundice  comes  on  with  languor, 
inactivity,  loathing  of  food,  flatulency, 
acidities  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and 
costiveness.  As  it  advances  in  its  pro- 
gress, the  skin  and  eyes  become  tinged  of 
a deep  yellow ; there  is  a bitter  taste  in 
the  mouth,  with  frequent  nausea  and  vo- 
miting; the  urine  is  very  high  coloured ; 
the  stools  are  of  a grey  or  clayey  appear- 
ance, and  a dull  obtuse  pain  is  felt  in  the 
right  hypochondrium,  which  is  much  ag- 
gravated by  pressure  with  the  fingers. 
Where  the  pain  is  very  acute,  the  pulse 
is  apt  to  become  hard  and  full,  and  other 
febrile  symptoms  to  attend. 

The  disease,  when  of  long  continuance, 
and  proceeding  from  a chronic  affection 
of  the  liver,  or  other  neighbouring  viscera, 
is  often  attended  with  anasarcous  swell- 
ings, and  sometimes  with  ascites. 

Where  jaundice  is  recent,  and  is  occa- 
sioned by  concretions  obstructing  the  bili- 
ary ducts,  it  is  probable  that,  by  using 
proper  means,  we  may  be  able  to  effect  a 
cure  ; but  where  it  is  brought  on  by  tu- 
mours of  the  neighbouring  parts,  or  has 
arisen  in  consequence  of  other  diseases, 
attended  with  symptoms  of  obstructed 
viscera,  our  endeavours  will  most  likely 
not  be  crowned  with  success.  Arising 
dining  a state  of  pregnancy,  it  is  of  little 
consequence,  as  it  will  cease  on  partu- 
rition. 

On  opening  the  bodies  of  those  who 
die  ofjaundice,  the  yellow  tinge  appears  to 
pervade  even  the  most  interior  part  of  the 
>body  ; it  is  diffused  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  cellular  membrane,  in  the  cartilages 
and  bones,  and  even  the  substance  of  the 
brain  is  coloured  with  it.  A diseased  state 
of  the  liver,  gall-bladder,  or  adjacent  visce 
is  usually  to  be  met  with. 

The  Icterus  infantum,  or  yellow  gum,  is 
a species  of  jaundice  which,  for  the  most 
part,  affects  all  children  at,  or  soon  after, 
their  biith,  and  which  usually  continues 
for  some  days. 

It  has  generally  been  supposed  to  arise 
from  the  meconium,  impacted  in  the  in- 
testines, preventing  the  flow  of  bile  into 
them. 

The  effects  produced  by  it,  are  lan- 
guor, indolence,  a yellow  tinge  of  the  skin, 
and  a tendency  to  sleep,  which  is  some- 
times fatal,  where  the  child  is  prevented 
frem  sucking. 
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Icterus  albus.  The  white  jaundice. 
The  chlorosis,  or  green  sickness,  is  some- 
times thus  called. 

Ictus,  A stroke,  or  blow.  Hence  ictus 
sells  means  a stroke  of  the  sun,  or  that 
affection  which  takes  place  from  too  great 
an  influence  of  the  sun’s  heat.  It  signifies 
also  the  pulsation  of  an  artery,  and  the 
sting  of  a bee,  or  other  insect. 

Id^us.  (From  ih j,  a mountain  in  Phry- 
gia, their  native  place.)  A name  of  the 
paeony,  and  blackberry.' 

Idiocrasia.  See  Idiosyncrasia. 

IDIOPATHIC.  ( Idiopathicus ; from 

peculiar,  and  irctfiog,  an  affection.)  A 
disease  which  does  not  depend  on  any 
other  disease,  in  which  respect  it  is  op- 
posed to  a symptomatic  disease,  which  is 
dependant  on  another. 

IDIOSYNCRASY.  ( Idiosyncrasia ; 
from  ifoog,  peculiar,  <ruv,  with,  and  n^acrig, 
a temperament.)  A peculiarity  of  con- 
stitution, in  which  a person  is  affected  by 
certain  agents,  which,  if  applied  to  a hun- 
dred other  persons,  would  produce  no  ef- 
fect : thus  some  people  cannot  see  a finger 
bleed  without  fainting;  and  thus  violent 
inflammation  is  induced  on  the  skin  of  some 
persons  by  substances  that  are  perfectly 
innocent  to  others. 

Idiotropia.  (From  titog,  peculiar,  and 
Tg»7ra>,  to  turn.)  The  same  as  Idiosyn- 
crasia. 

Ignatia  amara.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  which  affords  St.  Ignatius’s 
bean.  See  Faba  indica , 

Ignatii  faba.  See  Faba  indica. 

Ignatius's  bean.  See  Faba  indica. 

Ignis  calidus.  A hot  fire : so  some 
call  a gangrene : also  a violent  inflamma- 
tion, just  about  to  degenerate  into  a gan- 
grene. 

Ignis  frigidus.  A cold  fire.  A 
sphacelus  hath  been  thus  called,  because 
the  parts  that  are  so  affected  become  cold 
as  the  surrounding  air. 

Ignis  persicus.  A name  of  the  ery- 
sipelas, also  of  the  tumour  called  a car- 
buncle. 

Ignis  rotas.  Fire  for  fusion.  It  is 
when  a vessel  which  contains  some  matter 
for  fusion  is  surrounded  with  live,  i.  ca  red 
hof  coals. 

Ignis  sacer.  A name  of  erysipelas, 
and  of  a species  of  Herpes. 

Ignis  sapientium.  Heat  of  horse- 
dung. 

Ignis  silvaticus.  A name  of  the  Im- 
petigo. 

Ignis  volagrius.  A name  of  the  Impe- 
tigo. 

Ignis  volaticus.  See  Erysipelas. 

Iran  radix.  A somewhat  oval,  ob- 
long, compressed  root,  brought  from  Chi- 
na. It  is  extremely  rare,  and  would  ap- 
pear to  be  the  root  of  the  orchis  tribe. 
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Ilaphis.  A name  in  Myrepsus  for  the 
burdock. 

Ilech.  By  this  word,  Paracelsus  seems 
to  mean  a first  principle. 

Ileidos.  In  the  Spagyric  language  it  is 
the  elementary  air. 

Ileon  cruentum.  Hippocrates  de- 
scribes it  in  lib.  De  Intern.  Affect.  In  this 
disease,  as  well  as  in  the  scurvy,  the 
breath  is  fetid,  the  gums  recede  from  the 
teeth,  haemorrhages  of  the  nose  happen, 
and  sometimes  there  are  ulcers  in  the  legs, 
but  the  patient  can  move  about  his  busi- 
ness very  well. 

ILEUM.  (From  siteu,  to  turn  about; 
from  its  convolusions.)  Ileum  intestinunu 
The  last  portion  of  the  small  intestines, 
about  fifteen  hands’  breadth  in  length, 
which  terminates  at  the  valve  of  the  cae- 
cum.  See  Intestines. 

ILEX.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Tetrandria. 
Order,  Tetragynia. 

Ilex  aquifolium.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  holly.  See  Aquifo- 
lium. 

Ilia.  (The  plural  of  lie,  The 

flanks,  or  that  part  in  which  is  enclosed  the 
small  intestines. 

ILIAC  ARTERIES.  Arteries  iliacce. 
The  arteries  so  called  are  formed  by  the 
bifurcation  of  the  aorta,  near  the  last 
lumbar  vertebra.  They  are  divided  into 
internal  and  external.  The  internal  iliac , 
also  called  the  hypogastric  artery , is  distri- 
buted in  the  foetus  into  six,  and  in  the 
adult  into  five  branches,  which  are  divided 
about  the  pelvis,  viz.  the  little  iliac,  the 
gluteal,  the  ischiatic,  the  pudical,  and  the 
obturatory  ; and  in  the  foetus  the  umbili- 
cal. The  external  iliac  proceeds  out  of 
the  pelvis  through  Poupart’s  ligament,  to 
form  the  femoral  artery. 

ILIAC  PASSION.  (EiXeog,  iXEog,  stXsiog, 
is  described  as  a kind  of  nervous  colic, 
whose  seat  is  the  ilium.)  Passio  iliacaa 
Volvulus.  Miserere  mei.  Convolvulus . 

Chordapsus.  Tormentum.  A violent  vo- 
miting, in  which  the  fiecal  portion  of  the 
food  is  voided  by  the  mouth.  See  Co- 
lica. 

ILIAC  REGION.  The  side  of  the 
hypogastric  region,  just  above  the  hips. 

ILIACUS  INTERNUS.  Iliacus  of 
Winslow.  Iliaco  trachanten  of  Dumas. 
A thick,  broad,  and  radiated  muscle, 
which  is  situated  in  the  pelvis,  upon 
the  inner  surface  of  the  ilium.  It  arises 
fleshy  from  the  inner  lip  of  the  ilium,  from 
most  of  the  hollow  part,  and  likewise  from 
the  edge  of  that  bone,  between  its  anterior 
superior  spinous  process  and  the  acetabu- 
lum. It  joins  with  the  psoas  magnus, 
where  it  begins  to  become  tendinous,  and 
passing  under  the  ligamentum  Fallopii,  is 
inserted  in  common  with  that  muscle, 
Dd  % 
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The  tendon  of  this  muscle  has  bean  seen 
distinct  from  that  of  the  psoas,  and,  in 
some  subjects,  it  has  been  found  divided 
into  two  portions.  The  iliacus  intemus 
serves  to  assist  the  psoas  magnus  in  bend- 
ing the  thigh,  and  in  bringing  it  directly 
forwards. 

Il  iadum.  Iliadus.  It  is  the  first  mat- 
ter of  all  things,  consisting  of  mercury,  salt, 
and  sulphur.  These  are  Paracelsus’s  three 
principles.  His  Hindus  is  also  a mineral 
spirit,  which  is  contained  in  every  element, 
and  is  the  supposed  cause  of  diseases. 

IltaSIer.  Paracelsus  says  it  is  the  oc- 
cult virtue  of  nature,  whence  all  things  have 
their  increase. 

Ilingos.  (i Xtyyo; : from  a vortex.) 
A giddiness,  in  w hich  all  things  appear  to 
turn  round,  and  the  eyes  grow  dim. 

Iliscus.  Avicenna  says,  it  is  madness 
caused  by  love. 

ILIUM  OS.  ‘(From  ilia , the  small  in- 
testines ; so  named  because  it  supports  the 
ilia.)  The  haunch-bone.  The  superior 
portion  of  the  os  innommatum,  Which,  in 
the  foetus,  is  a distinct  bone.  See  Innomi- 
natum  os. 

Illecebra.  (From  eiAe®,  to  turn  ; be- 
cause its  leaves  resemble  worms.)  Ver - 
micularis.  Piper  murale.  Sedum  minus. 
Wall  pepper.  Stone-crop.  The  plant 
thus  called  is  the  Sedum  acre  of  Linnaeus  ; 
in  its  recent  state  it  is  extremely  acrid,  like 
the  hydropiper;  hence,  if  taken  in  large 
doses,  it  acts  pow  erfully  on  the  primae  vies, 
proving  both  emetic  and  cathartic ; applied 
to  the  skin  as  a cataplasm,  it  frequently 
produces  vesications  and  erosions.  Beer- 
liaave  therefore  imagines  that  its  internal 
employment  must  be  unsafe  ; but  experi- 
ence has  discovered,  that  a decoction  of 
this  plant  is  not  only  safe,  but  of  great 
efficacy  in  scorbutic  complaints.  For 
which  purpose,  a handful  of  the  herb  is 
directed,  by  Below,  to  be  boiled  in  eight 
pints  of  beer,  till  they  are  reduced  to  four, 
of  which  three  or  four  ounces  are  to  be 
taken  every,  or  every  other,  morning. 
Milk  has  been  found  to  answer  this  pur- 
pose better  than  beer.  Not  only  ulcers 
simply  scorbutic,  but  those  of  a scrophu- 
lous,  or  even  cancerous  tendency,  have 
been  cured  by  the  use  of  this  plant;  of 
which  Marquet  relates  several  instances. 
He  likewise  found  it  useful  as  an  external 
application  in  destroying  fungous  flesh, 
and  in  promoting  a discharge  in  gangrenes 
and  carbuncles.  Another  effect  for  which 
this  plant  is  esteemed,  is  that  of  stopping 
intermittent  fevers. 

ILLXCIUM.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnasan  system. 

Illicium  anisatum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  the  seeds  of  which  are 
trilled  the  star  aniseed.  See  Anisim  siclla- 
ium< 


Illosis.  (From  the  eye.)  A dis- 
tortion of  the  eyes. 

Illutamentum.  An  ancient  form  of 
an  external  medicine,  like  the  Cerotnu, 
with  which  the  limbs  of  wrestlers,  and 
others  delighting  in  like  exercises,  were 
rubbed,  especially  after  bathing ; an  ac- 
count. of  which  may  be  met  with  in  Bac- 
cius  Dp  Thermis. 

Illutatio.  (From  in,  upon,  and  lutum , 
mud.)  Ihutation.  A besmearing  any 
part  of  the  body  with  mud,  and  renewing 
it  as  it  grows  dry,  with  a view  of  heating, 
drying,  and  discussing.  It  was  chiefly  done 
with  (he  mud  found  at  the  bottom  of  mi- 
neral springs. 

Illys.  (From  iKto c,  the  eye.)  A per- 
son wi.o  squints,  or  with  distorted  eyes. 

Ilys.  (From  tAu?.  mud.)  The  faeces 
of  wine.  Also  an  epithet  for  sediment  in 
stools,  which  resemble  faeces  of  wine ; 
also  the  sediment  in  urine,  when  it  resem- 
bles the  same. 

Imbecillitas  oculorum.  Celsus 
speaks  of  the  Nyctalopia  by  this  name. 

Imbibitio.  (From  imbibo,  to  receive 
into.)  In  chemistry  it  is  a kind  of  cohoba- 
tion,  when  the  liquor  ascends  and  de- 
scends upon  a solid  substance,  till  it  is 
fixed  therewith. 

Immersus.  A term  given  by  Bartlio- 
line,  and  some  other  anatomists,  to  the 
Subscapularis  muscle,  because  it  was  bid- 
den, or,  as  it  were,  sunk. 

Impatiens.  (From  in,  not,  and  palior, 
to  suffer ; because  its  leaves  recede  from 
the  hand  with  a crackling  noise,  as  impa- 
tient of  the  touch.)  A species  of  persica- 
ria. 

IMPERATORIA.  (From  irnpero,  to 
overcome ; so  named  because  its  leaves 
extend  and  overwhelm  the  lesser  herbs 
which  grow  near  it.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Pcntandria.  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  Im- 
perutoria  ostrnthium  of  Linnaeus.  Magis- 
trantia.  Master-wort.  The  roots  of  this 
plant  are  imported  from  the  Alps  and  Py- 
renees, notwithstanding  it  is  indigenous  to 
this  island  : they  have  a fragrant  smell, 
and  a bitterish  pungent  taste.  The  plant, 
as  its  name  imports,  was  formerly  thought 
to  be  of  singular  efficacy ; and  its  great 
success,  it  is  said,  caused  it  to  be  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  divinum  remedium. 
At  present  it  is  considered  merely  as  an 
aromatic,  and  consequently  is  superseded 
by  many  of  that  class  which  possess  supe- 
rior qualities. 

Imperatoria  ostrutkium.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  master-wort.  See 
Imperatoria. 

IMPETIGINES.  (The  plural  of  impe- 
tigo; from  impeto,  to  infest.)  An. order  in 
the  class  cachexia  of  Ciilleg,  the  genera  of 
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which  afe  Characterized  by  cachexia,  de- 
forming the  external  parts  of  the  body  with 
tumours,  eruptions,  &c. 

IMPETIGO.  This  affection,  as  de- 
scribed by  authors,  is  a disease  in  which 
several  red,  hard,  dry,  prurient  spots  arise 
in  the  face  and  neck,  and  sometimes  all 
over  the  body,  and  disappear  by  furfura- 
ceous  or  tender  scales. 

Impia  herba.  (From  in,  not,  and 
plus,  good ; because  it  grows  only  on  bar- 
ren ground.)  A name  given  to  cudweed. 

Implicated.  Celsus,  Scribonius,  and 
some  others,  call  those  parts  of  physic  so 
which  have  a necessary  dependence  on  one 
another ; but  the  term  has  been  more  signifi- 
cantly applied,  by  Bellini,  to  such  fevers, 
where  two  at  a time  afflict  a person,  either 
of  the  same  kind,  as  a double  tertian;  or 
of  different  kinds,  as  an  intermittent  ter- 
tian, and  a quotidian,  called  a Semitertian. 

Impluvium.  (From  impluo,  to  shower 
upon.)  The  shower-bath.  An  embro- 
cation. 

IMPREGNATION.  See  Conception 
and  Generation. 

INANITIO.  (From  inanio,  to  empty.) 
Inanition.  Applied  to  the  body,  it  means 
evacuation;  applied  to  the  mind,  it  means 
a defect  of  its  powers. 

Incantation.  Incantatio.  Ineanta- 
mentum.  A way  of  curing  diseases  by 
charms,  defended  by  Paracelsus,  Helmont, 
and  some  other  chemical  enthusiasts. 

Incendium.  (From  incendo,  to  burn.) 
A burning  fever,  or  sometimes  any  burning 
beat. 

Incensio.  The  same  as  Incendium. 
Also  a hot  inflammatory  tumour. 

Incerniculum.  ( From  incerno,  to  sift  ) 
A strainer,  or  sieve.  In  anatomy,  it  is  a 
name  for  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  from  its 
offlce  as  a strainer. 

Incide.  (From  incido , to  cut.)  Medi- 
cines were  formerly  so  called  which  con- 
sist of  pointed  and  sharp  particles,  as  acids, 
and  most  salts,  which  are  said  to  incide  or 
cut  the  phlegm,  when  they  break  it  so  as 
to  occasion  its  discharge. 

Incidentia.  (From  incido,  to  cut.) 
Alterantia.  Medicines  supposed  to  cut 
viscid  humours. 

Xncineratio.  (From  incinero,  to  re- 
duce to  ashes.)  Incineration.  The  re- 
ducing of  any  thing  to  ashes  by  fire. 

Incisivus  inferior.  See  Levator  labii 
inferioris. 

Incisivus  lateralis.  See  Levator 
labii  superioris  alceque  nasi.. 

Incisivus  medius.  See  Depressor  la- 
bii superioris  alceque  nasi. 

Incxsorium.  (From  incido , to  cut.)  A 
table  whereon  a patient  is  laid  for  an  ope- 
ration. 

Incisorium  foramen.  A name  of 
the  foramen,  which  lies  behind  the  dentes 
incisores  of  the  upper  jaw. 
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INCISORS.  ( Dentes  incisores  ; from 
incido,  to  cut,  from  their  use  in  cutting  the 
food.)  The  four  front  teeth  of  both  jaws 
are  so  called,  because  they  cut  the  food. 
See  Teeth.  . 

Incontinentia.  (Fromm  and  contimo, 
to  contain.)  Inability  to  retain  the  natu- 
ral evacuations. 

Incrassantia.  (From  incrasso , to 
make  thick.)  Medicines  thickening  the 
fluids. 

INCUBUS.  (From  incubo,  to  lie  upon  ; 
because  the  patient  fancies  that  something 
lies  upon  his  chest.)  See  Night-matte,  and 
Oneirodynia. 

INCUS.  (A  smith’s  anvil,  from  incudo , 
to  smite  upon  ; so  named  from  its  likeness 
in  shape  to  an  anvil.)  The  largest  and 
strongest  of  the  bones  of  the  ear  in  the 
tympanum.  It  is  divided  into  a body  and 
two  crura.  Its  body  is  situated  anteriorly, 
is  rather  broad  and  thick,  and  has  two  emi- 
nences and  two  depressions,  both  covered 
with  cartilage,  and  intended  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  malleus.  Its  shorter 
crus  extends  no  farther  than  the  cells  of 
the  mastoid  apophysis.  Its  longer  crus, 
together  with  the  manubrium  of  the  malle- 
us, to  which  it  is  connected  by  a ligament, 
is  of  the  same  extent  as  the  shorter,  but  its 
extremity  is  curved  inwards,  to  receive  the 
os  orhieulare,  by  the  intervention  of  which 
it  is  united  with  the  stapes. 

INDEX.  (From  indico,  to  point  out 
because  it  is  generally  used  for  such  pur- 
poses.) The  fore-finger. 

Indian  arrow-root.  See  Maranta. 

Indian  cress.  See  Nasturtium  indi- 
cant. 

Indian  date-plum.  The  fruit  of  the 
Diospyrus  lotus  of  Linnaeus.  When  ripe 
it  has  an  agreeable  taste,  and  is  very  nutri- 
tious. 

Indian  leaf.  See  Cassia  lignea. 

Indian  pink.  See  Spigeliu. 

INDIAN  RUBBER.  The  substance 
known  by  the  names  Indian  rubber,  Elas- 
tic gum,  Cayenne  resin,  Cautchue,  and  by 
the.  French  Caoutchouc,  is  prepared  from 
the  juice  of  the  Siphonia  elasiica  ;—foliis 
ternatis  elleplisis  Integerrimis  sabtus  cams 
longe  peliolatis.  Suppl.  plant.  The  man- 
ner of  obtaining  this  juice  is  by  making  in- 
cisions through  the  bark  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  from  which  the 
fluid  resin  issues  in  great  abundance,  ap- 
pearing of  a milky  whiteness  as  it  flows 
into  the  vessel  placed  to  receive  it,  and 
into  which  it  is  conducted  by  means  of  a 
tube  or  leaf  fixed  in  the  incision,  and  sup- 
ported with  clay.  On  exposure  to  the  air, 
this  milky  juice  gradually  inspissates  into  a 
soft,  reddish,  elastic  resin.  It  is  formed 
by  the  Indians  in  South  America  into  va- 
rious figures,  but  is  commonly  brought  to 
Europe  in  that  of  spear-shaped  bottles, 
which  are  said  to  be  formed  by  spreading 
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the  juice  of  the  Siphonia  over  a proper 
mould  of  clay  ; as  soon  as  one  layer  is  dry 
another  is  added,  until  the  bottle  be  of 
the  thickness  desired.  It  is  then  exposed  to 
a thick  dense  smoke,  or  to  a fire,  until  it 
becomes  so  dry  as  not  to  stick  to  the  lin- 
gers, when,  by  means  of  certain  instru- 
ments of  iron,  or  wood,  it  is  ornamented 
on  the  outside  with  various  figures.  This 
being  done,  it  remains  only  to  pick  out  the 
mould,  which  is  easily  effected  by  softening 
it  with  water.  Indian  rubber  may  be  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  some  of  Hhe  most 
powerful  menstrua,  without  suffering  the 
least  change,  while  its  pliability  and  elas- 
ticity are  eminently  peculiar  to  itself.  Its 
proper  menstruum  is  known  to  some  per- 
sons in  England,  who  keep  it  a profound 
secret,  and  prepare  the  gum  into  beautiful 
catheters,  bougies,  syringes,  pessaries,  & c. 

Indian  wheat.  See  Zea  mays. 

Indiana  radix.  Ipecacuanha. 

Indica  camotes.  Potatoes. 

INDICANS.  Indicant.  The  proxi- 
mate cause  of  a disease,  or  that  from  which 
the  indication  is  drawn. 

Indicating  days,  are  the  same  as  cri- 
tical days. 

INDICATION.  ( Indication  from  in- 
dico,  to  shew.)  An  indication  is  that  which 
demonstrates  in  a disease  what  ought  to 
be  done.  It  is  threefold:  preservation, 
which  preserves  health;  curative,  which 
expels  a present  disease  ; and  vital,  which 
respects  the  powers  and  reasons  of  diet. 
The  scope  from  which  indications  ate 
taken,  or  determined,  is  comprehended  in 
this  distich : 

ArSy  eetas,  regio , complexio,  virtus, 

Mas  et  symptoma , repletio,  tempus  ct 
usus. 

IN DICATOR.  (From  indicOy  to  point ; 
so  named  from  its  office  of  extending  the 
index,  or  fore-finger.)  Extensor  indicis 
of  Cowper.  Extensor  secundi  internodii 
indie  is , proprius  vulgo  indicator  of  Douglas, 
and  Cubito-sus  phalavgettien  de  Vindix  of 
Dumas.  An  extensor  muscle  of  the  fore- 
finger, situated  chiefly  on  the  lower  and 
posterior  part  of  the  fore-arm.  It  arises, 
by  an  acute  fleshy  beginning,  from  the 
middle  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  ulna, 
its  tendon  passes  under  the  same  ligament 
with  the  extensor  digitorum  communis, 
with  part  of  which  it  is  inserted  into  the 
posterior  part  of  the  fore-finger. 

Indicum  lignum.  Logwood. 

Indicus.  Sweet  and  bitter  costus. 

Indicus  morbus.  The  venereal  dis- 
ease. 

INDIGENOUS.  ( Indigenus  ; from 

indu,  within,  and  gigno,  to  beget.)  Ap- 
plied to  diseases  which  are  local,  or  pe- 
culiar to  any  country. 

Indubantia.  (From  induro,  to  har* 
den.)  Medicines  which  harden. 

Indusium.  (From  induo,  to  put  on.) 


A shirt.  Also  the  name  of  the  amnios, 
from  its  covering  the  foetus  like  a shirt. 

Inesis.  (From  ivau,  to  evacuate.)  Inc- 
thus.  An  evacuation  of  the  humours. 
INFECTION.  See  Contagion. 
Infernal.  A name  given  to  a caustic, 
lapis  iufernalis,  from  its  strong  burning 
property. 

Infibulatio.  (From  infibulo,  to  but- 
ton together.)  An  impediment  to  the 
retraction  of  the  prepuce. 

INFLAMMABLE.  Chemists  distin- 
guish by  this  term  such  bodies  of  the  mine- 
ral kingdom  only  as  burn  with  facility,  and 
flame  in  an  increased  temperature. 

INFLAMMATION.  ( Inflammatio  ; 

from  injiammo,  to  burn.)  Phlugosis.  Phleg- 
masia. A genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
pyrexia , and  order  phlegmasia,  of  Cullen. 

This  disease  is  characterized  by  heat, 
pain,  redness,  attended  with  more  or  less 
of  tumefaction  and  fever.  Inflammation 
is  divided  into  two  species,  viz.  phlegmo- 
nous and  erysipelatous. 

Besides  this  division,  inflammation  is  ei- 
ther acute  or  chronic,  local  or  general, 
simple  or  complicated  with  diseases. 

Phlegmonous  inflammation  is  known  by 
its  bright  red  colour,  tension,  heat,  and 
a circumscribed,  throbbing,  painful  tume- 
faction of  the  part ; tending  to  suppuration. 
Phlegmon  is  generally  used  to  denote  an 
inflammatory  tumour,  situated  in  the  skin, 
or  cellular  membrane.  When  the  same 
disease  affects  the  viscera,  it  is  usually 
called  phlegmonous  inflammation. 

Erysipelatous  inflammation  is  considered 
as  an  inflammation  of  a dull  red  colour, 
vanishing  upon  pressure,  spreading  une- 
qually, with  a burning  pain  and  tumour 
scarcely  perceptible,  ending  in  vesicles, 
or  desquamation.  This  species  of  inflam- 
mation admits  of  a division  into  erythema, 
when  there  is  merely  an  afleefion  of  the 
skin  alone,  with  very  little  of  the  whole 
system,  and  erysipelas  when  there  is  gene- 
ral affection  of  the  system. 

The  fever  attending  erysipelatous  in- 
flammation is  generally  synoehus,  or  ty- 
phus, excepting  when  it  affects  very  vigo- 
rous habits,  and  then  it  may  be  svnocha. 

The  fever  attending  phlegmonous  inflam- 
mation is  almost  always  synocha.  Persons 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  in  full  vigour,  with 
a plethoric  habit  of  body,  are  most  liable 
to  the  attacks  of  phlegmonous  inflamma- 
tion ; whereas,  those  advanced  in  years, 
and  those  of  a weak  habit  of  body,  irrita- 
ble, and  lean,  are  most  apt  to  be  attacked 
with  erysipelatous  inflammation. 

Phlegmonous  inflammation  terminates 
in  resolution,  suppuration,  gangrene,  and 
scirrhus,  or  induration. 

Resolution  is  known  to  be  about  to  take 
place  when  the  symptoms  gradually  abate  ; 
suppuration,  when  the  inflammation  does 
not  readily  yield  to  proper  remedies ; the 
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throbbing  increases,  the  tumour  points  and 
is  external,  and  rigors  come  on.  Gan- 
grene is  about  to  take  place  when  the  pain 
abates,  the  pulse  sinks,  and  cold  perspi- 
rations come  on.  Scirrhus,  or  induration, 
is  known  by  the  inflammation  continuing 
a longer  time  than  usual ; the  tumefaction 
continues,  and  a considerable  hardness 
remains.  This  kind  of  tumour  gives  little 
or  no  pain,  and,  when  it  takes  place,  it  is 
usually  the  sequel  of  inflammation,  af- 
fecting glandular  parts.  It  sometimes, 
however,  is  accompanied  with  lancinating 
pains,  ulcerates,  and  becomes  cancerous. 

Erythematous  inflammation  terminates 
in  resolution,  suppuration,  or  gangrene. 
The  symptoms  of  inflammation  are  ac- 
counted for  in  the  following  way. 

The  redness  arises  from  the  dilatation  of 
the  small  vessels,  which  become  sufficient- 
ly large  to  admit  the  red  globules  in  large 
quantities  : it  appears  also  to  occur,  in 
some  cases,  from  the  generation  of  new 
vessels.  The  swelling  is  caused  by  the 
dilatation  of  the  vessels,  the  phlethoric 
state  of  the  arteries  and  veins,  thq  exuda- 
tion of  coagulable  lymph  into  the  intes- 
tices  of  the  cellular  membrane,  and  the 
interruption  of  absorption. 

In  regard  to  the  augmentation  of  heat, 
as  the  thermometer  denotes,  very  little 
increase  of  temperature ; it  appears  to  be 
accounted  for  from  the  increased  sensibi- 
lity of  the  nerves,  which  convey  false  im- 
pressions to  the  sensorium.  The  pain  is 
occasioned  by  a deviation  from  the  natural 
state  of  the  parts,  and  the  unusual  con- 
dition into  which  the  nerves  are  thrown. 
The  throbbing  depends  on  the  increased 
action  of  the  arteries. 

Blood  taken  from  a person  labouring  un- 
der active  inflammation,  exhibits  a yel- 
lowish white  crust  on  the  surface  ; this  is 
denominated  the  huffy  coriacious,  or  in- 
flammatory coat.  This  consists  of  a layer 
of  coagulable  lymph,  almost  destitute  of 
red  globules.  Blood,  in  this  state,  is  often 
termed  sizy.  The  colouring  part  of  the 
blood  is  its  heaviest  constituent : and,  as 
the  blood  of  a person  labouring  under  in- 
flammation is  longer  coagulating  than 
healthy  blood,  it  is  supposed  that  the  red 
globules  have  an  opportunity  to  descend 
to  a considerable  depth  from  the  surface 
before  they  become  entangled.  The  huffy 
coat  of  blood  is  generally  the  best  crite- 
rion of  inflammation  ; there  are  a few  an. 
omalous  constitutions  in  which  this  state  of 
blood  is  always  found,  but  these  are  rare. 

The  occasional  and  exciting  causes  of 
inflammation  are  very  numerous ; they, 
however,  may  generally  be  classed  under 
external  violence,  produced  either  by  me- 
chanical or  chemical  irritation,  changes  of 
temperature  and  stimulating  foods.  Fever 
often  seems  to  be  a remote  cause  ; the  in- 
flammation thus  produced  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  critical.  Spontaneous  inflam- 


mation sometimes  occurs  when  no  percep- 
tible cause  can  be  assigned  for  its  produc- 
tion. Scrofula  and  syphilis  may  be  con- 
sidered as  exciting  causes  of  inflammation. 

With  regard  to  the  proximate  cause,  it 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  dispute. 
Galen  considered  phlegmon  to  be  pro- 
duced by  a superabundance  of  the  hu- 
mor sanguineus.  Boerhaave  referred  the 
proximate  cause  to  an  obstruction  in  the 
small  vessels,  occasioned  by  a viscosity  or 
lenton  of  the  blood.  Cullen  and  others 
attributed  it  rather  to  an  affection  of  the 
vessels  than  a change  of  the  fluids. 

The  proximate  cause,  at  the  present  pe- 
riod, is  generally  considered  to  be  a mor- 
bid dilatation,  and  increased  action  of 
such  arteries  as  lead  and  are  distributed  to 
the  inflamed  part. 

Inflammation  of  the  brain.  See  Phrenitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  bladder.  See  Cys- 
titis. 

Inflammation  of  the  eyes.  See  Ophthalmia . 

Inflammation  of  the  intestines.  See  En- 
teritis. 

Inflammation  of  the  kidneys.  See  Ne- 
phritis. 

Inflammation  of  the  liver.  See  Hepatitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  lung's.  See  Perip- 
neumonia. 

Inflammation  of  the  peritoneum.  See 
Peritonitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  pleura.  See  Pleuritis. 

Inflammation  of  the  stsmach.  See  Gas- 
tritis. 

Inflammation  of  the  testicle.  See  Hernia 
humoralis. 

Inflammation  of  the  uterus . See  Hyste- 
ritis.  / 

Inflatio.  (From  inflo,  to  puff  up.) 
A windy  tumour,  or  swelling.  See  Em- 
physema. 

Inflativa.  (From  info,  to  puff  up 
with  wind.)  Medicines,  or  food,  which 
cause  flatulence. 

INFLUENZA.  (The  Italian  word  for 
influence.  The  disease  is  so  named  be- 
cause it  was  supposed  to  be  produced  by 
a peculiar  influence  of  the  stars.)  See 
Catarrhus  it  contagion c. 

TNFRASCAPULARIS.  (From  infra , 
beneath,  and  scapula,  the  shoulder-blade.) 
A muscle  named  from  its  position  beneath 
the  scapula. 

INFRASPINATUS.  (From  infra,  be- 
neath, and  spina,  the  spine.) 

INFUNDIBULUM.  (From  inf  undo, 
to  pour  in.)  1.  A canal  that  proceeds  from 
the  vulva  of  the  brain  to  the  pituitary 
gland  in  the  sella  turcica. 

c2.  The  beginnings  of  the  excretory  duct 
of  the  kidney,  or  cavities  into  which  the 
urine  is  first  received,  are  called  inj wadi- 
hula. 

INFUSION.  ( Infusion ; from  inf  undo, 
to  pour  in.)  Infusio.  A process  that  con- 
sists in  pouring  water  of  any  required  de- 
gree of  temperature  on  such  substances  as 
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have  a loose  texture,  as  thin  bark,  wood 
in  shavings,  or  small  pieces,  leaves,  flowers, 
&c.  and  suffering  it  to  stand  a certain  time. 
The  liquor  obtained  by  the  above  process 
is  called  an  irtfusion.  The  following  are 
among  the  most  approved  infusions. 

Infusum  anthemidis.  Infusion  of 
chamomile.  “ Take'  of  chamomile-bowers, 
half  an  ounce  ; boiling  water,  a pint.”  Ma- 
cerate for  ten  minutes,  in  a covered  vessel, 
and  strain.  For  its  virtues,  see  Chamccnie- 
lum. 

Infusum  armoraci^e  compositum. 
Compound  infusion  of  horse-radish.  “Take 
of  fresh  horse-radish-root,  sliced,  mfcstard- 
seeds  bruised,  of  each  one  ounce  ; boiling 
water,  a pint.”  Macerate  for  two  hours, 
in  a covered  vessel,  and  strain ; then  add 
compound  spirit  of  horse-radish,  a fluid- 
ounce.  See  Rupkanas  rusticanus. 

Infusum  aurantii  compositum.  Com- 
pound infusion  of  orange  peel.  “ Take  of 
orange  peel,  dried,  two  drachms;  lemon- 
peel,  fresh,  a drachm  ; cloves,  bruised,  half 
a drachm ; boiling  water,  half  a pint.” 
Macerate  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  in  a 
covered  vessel,  and  strain.  See  Auran- 
tium. 

Infusum  calumbje.  Infusion  of  ca- 
lumba.  “ Take  of  calumba-root,  sliced, 
a drachm  ; boiling  water,  half  a pint.” 
Macerate  tor  two  hours,  in  a covered  ves- 
sel, and  strain.  See  Columba. 

Infusum  caryophyllorum.  Infusion 
of  cloves.  “ Take  of  cloves,  bruised,  a 
drachm  and  a half ; boiling  water,  half  a 
pint.”  Macerate  for  two  hours,  in  a covered 
vessel,  and  strain.  See  Caryophyllum . 

Infusum1  cascarillae.  Infusion  of 
cascarilia.  “ Take  of  cascarilla-bark , 
bruised,  half  an  ounce  ; boiling  water,  half 
a pint.”  Macerate  for  two  hours,  in 'a 
covered  vessel,  and  strain.  See  Cascarilia. 

Infusum  catechu.  Infusion  of  cate- 
chu. “Take  of  extract  of  catechu,  two 
drachms  andahalf;  cinnamon  bark, bruised, 
half  a drachm  ; boiling  water,  haif  a pint.” 
Macerate  for  an  hour,  in  a covered  vessel, 
and  strain.  See  Catechu. 

Infusum  cinchona.  Infusion  of  cin- 
chona. “ Tqke  of  lance-leaved  cinchona 
bark,  half  an  ounce  ; boiling  water,  half  a 
pint.”  Macerate  for  two  hours,  in  a co- 
vered vessel,  and  strain.  Sec  Cinchona. 

Infusum  cuspariae.  Infusion  of  cus- 
paria.  “ Take  of  cusparia  bark,  bruised, 
two  drachms;  boiling  water,  half  a pint.” 
Macerate  for  two  hours,  in  a covered  ves- 
sel, and  strain.  See  Augustura. 

Infusum  digitalis.  Infusion  of  fox- 
glove. “ Take  of  purple  fox-glove  leaves, 
dried  and  powdered,  a draclmi;  boiling 
water,  half  a drachm.”  Macerate  for  two 
hours,  in  a covered  vessel,  and  strain  ; then 
add  spirit  of  cinnamon,  half  a fluidounce. 
See  Digitalis. 

Infusum  gentians  compositum. 
Compound  infusion  of  gentian,  “ Take 


of  gentian-root,  sliced,  orange-peel,  dried., 
of  each  a drachm  ; lemon-peel,  fresh,  two 
drachms ; boiling  water,  twelve  ounces.” 
Macerat  e for  an  hour,  in  a covered  vessel, 
and  strain.  See  G entiana. 

Infusum  lini.  infusion  of  linseecl. 

“ Take  of  linseed,  an  ounce  ; liquoride-root, 
sliced,  half  an  ounce  ; boiling  water,  two 
pints.”  Macerate  for  two  hours,  near  the 
fire,  in  a covered  vessel,  and  strain.  See 
Linum. 

Infusum  quassia.  Infusion  of  quassia. 
“ Take  of  quassia  wood,  a scruple  ; boiling 
water,  half  a pint.”  Macerate  for  two 
hours,  and  strain.  See  Quassia. 

Infusum  rh^ei.  Infusion  of  rhubarb. 
“ Take  of  rhubarb -root,  sliced  a drachm  ; 
boiling  water,  half  a pint.”  Macerate  toi 
two  hours,  and  strain.  See  Rhabarbarum. 

Infusum  ro $je.  u Take  ot  the  petals 
of  red  rose,  dried,  half  an  ounce  ; boiling 
water,  two  pints  and  a half;  dilute  sulphu- 
ric acid,  three  fluid  drachms ; double- 
refined  sugar,  an  ounce  and  a half.”  Pour 
the  water  upon  the  petals  of  the  rose  in  a 
covered  glass  vessel;  then  add  the  acid, 
and  macerate  for  half  an  hour.  Lastly, 
strain  the  infusion  and  add  the  sugar  to  it. 
See  Rosa. 

Infusum  sennas.  Infusion  ot  senna. 
“ Take  of  senna-leaves,  an  ounce  and  half; 
ginger- root,  sliced,  a drachm  ; boiling  wa- 
ter, a pint.”  Macerate  for  an  hour,  in  a 
covered  vessel,  and  strain  the  liquor.  See 
Senna.  . 

Infusum  simarqub.e.  Infusion  ot 
simarouba.  “ Take  of  simarouba-bark, 
bruised,  half  a drachm  ; boiling  water,  halt 
a pint."  Macerate  for  two  hours,  in  a 
covered  vessel,  and  strain.  See  Simurouba. 

Infusum  tabaci.  Infusion  ot  tobac- 
co. “ Take  of  tobacco  leaves,  a drachm  ; 
boiling  water,  a pint.”  Macerate  tor  an 
hour,  in  a covered  vessel,  and  strain.  See 
Nicotian  a. 

Ingluvies.  The  claw,  crop,  or  goige 
of  a bird.  Also  gluttony. 

Ingr avt dation.  (From  wgravidor , to 
be  great  with  child.)  rI  he  same  as  im- 
pregnation, or  going  with  child. 

INGUEN.  The  groin.  The  lower  and 
lateral  part  of  the  abdomen,  above,  the 
thigh. 

Inguinal  ligament.  See  P ou part  s liga- 
ment. 

Inguinal  hernia.  See  Hernia. 

Inhumation.  (From  ihltumo , to  put 
into  the  ground.)  The  burying  a patient 
in  warm  or  medicated  earth.  Some  che- 
mists have  fancied  thus  to  call  that  kind  of 
digestion  which  is  performed  by  burying 
the  materials  in  dung,  or  in  the  earth. 

Inion.  (From  iff,  a nerve  ; as  being  ihe 
place  where  nerves  originate.)  Ihe  occi- 
put. Blanca*!  says  it  is  the  beginning  of 
the  spinal  marrow:  others  say  it  is  tiie 
back  part  of  the  neck.  ...  . 

Injaculatio.  (From  injaculor , to 
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Shoot  into.)  So  Helmont  calls  a disorder 
which  consists  of  a violent  spasmodic  pain 
in  the  stomach,  and  an  immobility  of  the 
body. 

INJECTION.  (From  injicio,  to  cast 
into.)  A medicated  liquor  to  throw  into 
a natural  or  preternatural  cavity  of  the 
body  bv  means  of  a syringe. 

INN  OMIN  ATA  A ETERIA . The 

first  branch  given  off  by  the  arch  of  the 
aorta.  It  soon  divides  into  the  right  caro- 
tid and  right  subclavian  arteries. 

INNOMINATUM  OS.  (Innominaius ; 
from  in,  priv.  and  nomen,  a name ; so  called 
because  the  three  bones  of  which  it  origi- 
nally was  formed  grew  together,  and 
formed  one  complete  bone,  which  was 
then  left  nameless.)  A large  irregular 
bone,  situated  at  the  side  of  the  pelvis. 
It  is  divided  into  three  portions,  viz.  the 
iliac,  ischiatic,  and  pubic,  which  are 
usually  described  as  three  distinct  bones. 

The  os  ilium,  or  haunch-bone,  is  of  a 
very  irregular  shape.  The  lower  part  of 
it  is  thick  and  narrow  ; its  superior  portion 
is  broad  and  thin,  terminating  in  a ridge, 
called  the  spine  of  the  ilium,  and  more 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
kaunch.  This  spine  rises  up  like  an  arch, 
being  turned  somewhat  outward,  and  from 
this  appearance,  the  upper  part  of  the  pel- 
vis, when  viewed  together,  has  not  been 
improperly  compared  to  the  wings  of 
a phaeton.  This  spine,  in  the  recent  sub- 
ject, appears  as  if  tipped  with  cartilage  ; 
but  this  appearance  is  nothing  more  than 
the  tendinous  fibres  of  the  muscles  that  are 
inserted  into  it.  Externally,  this  bone  is 
unequally  prominent,  and  hollowed  for  the 
attachment  of  muscles  ; and  internally,  at 
its  broadest  fore-part,  it  is  smooth  and  con- 
cave. At  its  lower  part,  there  is  a consi- 
derable ridge  on  its  inner  surface.  This 
ridge,  which  extends  from  the  os  sacrum, 
and  corresponds  with  a similar  prominence, 
both  on  that  bone  and  the  ischium,  forms, 
with  the  inner  part  of  the  os?a  pubis, 
what  is  called  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  The 
whole  of  the  internal  surface,  behind  this 
ridge,  is  very  unequal.  The  os  ilium  has 
likewise  a smaller  surface  posteriorly,  by 
which  it  is  articulated  to  the  sides  of  the 
os  sacrum.  This  surface  has,  by  some, 
been  compared  to  the  human  ear,  and  by 
others,  to  the  head  of  a bird  ; but  neither 
of  these  comparisons  seem  to  convey  any 
just  idea  of  its  form  or  appearance.  Its 
upper  part  is  rough  and  porous 5 lower 
down  it  is  more  solid.  It  is  firmly  united 
to  the  os  sacrum  by  a cartilaginous  sub- 
stance, and  likewise  by  very  strong  liga- 
mentous fibres,  which  are  extended  to  that 
bone  from  the  whole  circumference  of  this 
irregular  surface.  The  spine  of  this  bone, 
which  is  originally  an  epiphysis,  has  two 
considerable  tuberosities,  one  anteriorly, 
and  the  other  posteriorly,  which  is  the 


largest  of  the  two.  The  ends  of  this  spine 
too,  from  their  projecting  more  than  the 
parts  of  the  bone  below  them,  are  called 
spinal  processes.  Before  the  anterior  spi- 
nal process  the  spine  is  hollowed,  where 
part  of  the  Sartorius  muscle  is  placed  ; and 
below  the  posterior  spinal  process,  there 
is  a very  large  niche  m the  bone,  which, 
iri  the  recent  subject,  has  a strong  ligament 
stretched  over  its  lower  part,  from  the  os 
sacrum  to  the  sharp-pointed  process  of  the 
ischium ; so  that  a great  hole  is  formed, 
through  which  pass  the  great  sciatic  nerve 
and  the  posterior  crural  vessels  under  the 
pyriform  muscle,  part  of  w hich  is  likewise 
lodged  in  this  hole.  The  lowest,  thickest, 
and  narrowest  part  of  the  ilinm,  in  con- 
junction with  the  other  two  poriions  of 
each  os  innominatum,  helps  to  form  the 
acetabulum  for  the  os  femoris. 

The  os  ischium,  or  hip-bone,  which  is  the 
lowest  part  of  the  three  portions  of  each 
os  innominatum,  is  of  a very  irregular  figure, 
and  usually  divided  into  its  body,  tuberosi- 
ty, and  ramus.  The  body,  externally, 
forms  the  inferior  portion  of  the  acetabu- 
lum, and  sends  a sharp-pointed  process 
backwards,  called  the  spine  of  the  ischium. 
This  is  the  process  to  which  the  ligament  is 
attached,  which  was  just  now'  described  as 
forming  a great  foramen  for  the  passage  of 
the  sciatic  nerve.  The  tuberosity  is  large 
and  irregular,  and  is  placed  at  the  inferior 
part  of  the  bone,  giving  origin  to  several 
muscles.  In  the  recent  subject  it  seems 
covered  with  a cartilaginous  crust ; but 
this  appearance,  as  in  the  spine  of  the 
ilium,  is  nothing  more  than  the  tendinous 
fibres  of  the  muscles  that  are  inserted  into 
it.  This  tuberosity,  which  is  the  lowest 
portion  of  the  trunk,  supports  us  when  we. 
sit.  Between  the  spine  and  the  tuberosity 
is  observed  a sinuosity,  covered  with  a 
cartilaginous  crust,  which  serves  as  a pul- 
ley, on  which  the  obturator  muscle  plays. 
From  the  tuberosity,  the  bone  becoming 
narrower  and  thinner,  forms  the  ramus,  or 
branch,  which  passing  forwards  and  up- 
wards, makes,  with  the  ramus  of  the  os 
pubis,  a large  hole,  of  an  oval  shape, 
the  foramen  magnum  ischii,  which  affords, 
through  its  whole  circumference,  attach- 
ment to  muscles.  This  foramen  is  mote 
particularly  noticed  in  describing  the  os 
pubis. 

The  os  pubis,  or  share-bone,  which  is 
the  smallest  of  the  three  portions  of"  the  os 
innominatum,  is  placed  at  the  upper  and 
fore  part  of  the  pelvis,  where  the  two  ossa 
pubis  meet,  and  are  united  to  each  other 
by  means  of  a very  strong  cartilage,  which 
constitutes  what  is  called  the  symphysis 
pubis.  Each  os  pubis  may  be  divided  into 
its  body,  angle,  and  ramus.  The  body, 
which  is  the  outer  part,  is  joined  to  the  os 
ilium.  The  angle  comes  forward  to  form 
the  symphysis,  and  the  ramus  is  a thin 
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apophysis,  which,  uniting  with  the  ramus 
of  the  ischium,  forms  the  foramen  magnum 
ischii,  or  thyroideum , as  it  has  been  some- 
times called,  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
door,  or  shield.  This  foramen  is  some- 
what wider  above  than  below,  and  its 
greatest  diameter  is,  from  above  down- 
wards, and  obliquely  from  within  outwards. 
In  the  recent  subject  it  is  almost  com- 
pletely closed  by  a strong  fibrous  mem- 
brane, called  the  obdurator  ligament.  Up- 
wards and  outwards,  where  wc  observe  a 
niche  in  the  bone,  the  fibres  of  this  liga- 
ment are  separated,  to  allow  a passage  to 
the  posterior  crural  nerve,  an  artery,  and 
vein.  The  great  uses  of  this  foramen  seem 
to  be  to  lighten  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  and 
to  afford  a convenient  lodgment  to  the 
obturator  muscles.  The  three  bones  now 
described  as  constituting  the  os  innomina- 
tum  on  each  side,  all  Concur  to  form  the 
great  acetabulum,  or  cotyloid  cavity,  which 
3 eceives  the  bead  of  the  thigh-bone ; the  os 
ilium  and  os  ischium  making  each  about 
two-fifths,  and  the  os  pubis  one-fifth  of 
the  cavity.  This  acetabulum,  which  is  of 
considerable  depth,  is  of  a spherical  shape. 
Its  brims  are  high,  and,  in  the  recent  sub- 
ject, is  tipped  with  cartilage.  These  brims, 
however,  are  higher  above  and  externally 
than  they  are  internally  and  below,  where 
wo  observe  a niche  in  the  bone  (which  is 
the  ischium),  across  which  is  stretched  a 
ligament,  forming  a hole  for  the  trans- 
mission of  blood-vessels  and  nerves  to  the 
cavity  of  the  joint.  The  cartilage,  which 
lines  the  acetabulum,  is  thickest  at  its  cir- 
cumference, and  thinner  within,  where  a 
little  hole  is  to  be  observed,  in  which  are 
placed  the  apparatus  that  serves  to  lubri- 
cate the  joint,  ami  facilitate  its  motions. 
We  are  likewise  able  to  discover  the  im- 
pression made  by  the  internal  ligament  of 
the  os  femoris,  which,  by  being  attached 
both  to  this  cavity  and  to  the  head  of  the 
os  femoris,  helps  to  secure  the  latter  in  the 
acetabulum.  The  bones  of  the  pelvis 
serve  to  support  the  spine  and  upper  parts 
of  the  body,  to  lodge  the  intestines,  urina- 
ry bladder,  and  other  viscera  3 and  like- 
wise to  unite  the  trunk  to  the  lower  extre- 
mities. But  besides  these  uses,  they  are 
destined,  in  the  female  subject,  for  other 
important  purposes;  and  the  accoucheur 
finds,  in  the  study  of  these  bones,  the 
foundation  of  all  midwifery  knowledge. 
Several  eminent  writers  are  of  opinion, 
that  in  difficult  parturition,  all  the  bones 
of  the  pelvis  undergo  a certain  degree  of 
separation.  It  has  been  observed  like- 
wise, that  the  cartilage  uniting  the  ossa 
pubis  is  thicker,-  and  of  a more  spongy 
texture,  in  women  than  in  men,  and  there- 
fore more  likely  to  swell  and  enlarge  during 
pregnancy.  That  many  instances  of  a par- 
tial separation  of  these  bones,  during  la- 
bour, have  happened,  there  can  be  no 


doubt ; such  a separation,  however,  ought 
by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  an  uni- 
form and  salutary  work  of  natui  e,  as  some 
w riters  seem  to  think,  but  as  the  effect  of 
disease.  But  there  is  another  circum- 
stance, in  regard  to  this  part  of  Osteology, 
Which  is  w ell  worthy  of  attention  ; and  this 
is,  the  different  capacities  of  the  pelvis  in 
the  male  and  female  subject.  It  has  al- 
ready been  observed,  that  the  os  sacrum 
is  shorter  and  broader  in  women  than  in 
men ; the  ossa  ilia  are  also  found  more  ex- 
panded ; whence  it  happens,  that  in  wo- 
men the  centre  of  gravity  does  not  fall  so 
directly  on  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  as 
in  men,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  reason 
w hy,  in  general,  they  step  with  less  firm- 
ness, and  move  their  hips  forwards  m 
walking.  From  these  circumstances  also, 
the  brim  of  the  female  pelvis  is  nearly  of 
an  oval  shape,  being  considerably  wider 
from  side  to  side,  than  from  the  symphysis 
pubis  to  the  os  sacrum  ; whereas,  in  man 
it  is  rounder,  and  every  where  of  less  dia- 
meter, The  inferior  opening  of  the.  pelvis 
is  likewise  prppor-tiouably  larger  in  the 
female  subject,  the  ossa  isehia  being  more 
separated  from  each  other,  and  the  fora- 
men ischii  larger,  so  that,  where  the  os 
ischium  and  os  pubis  are  united  together, 
they  form  a greater  circle ; the  os  sacrum 
is  also  more  hollowed,  though  shorter,  and 
the  os  coccygis  more  loosely  connected, 
and  therefore  capable  of  a greater  degree 
of  motion  than  in  men. 

Lxnominati  nervi.  A name  of  the 
fifth  pair  of  nerves. 

INOCULATION.  The  insertion  of  a 
poison  into  any  part  of  the  body.  It  is 
mostly  practised  with  that  of  the  small-pox, 
because  we  have  learnt,  from  experi- 
ence, that  by  so  doing  avc  shall  generally 
procure  fewer  pustules,  and  a much  milder 
disease,  than  when  the  small-pox  is  taken 
in  a natural  way.  Although  the  advantages 
are  evident,  yet  objections  have  been 
raised  against  inoculation,  on  the  notion 
that  it  exposes  the  person  to  some  risk, 
when  he  might  have  passed  through  life 
without  ever  taking  the  disease  naturally ; 
but  it  is  well  known  that  he  w ill  be  exposed 
to  much  greater  danger,  from  the  inter- 
course which  he  must  have  with  his  fellow- 
creatures,  by  taking  the  disorder  in  a na- 
tural way.  It  has  also  been  adduced,  that 
a person  is  liable  to  take  the  small-pox  a 
second  time,  when  produced  at  first  by 
artificial  means  ; but  such  instances  are 
very  rare,  besides  not  being  sufficiently 
authentic.  We  may  conjecture  that,  in 
most  of  those  cases,  the  matter  used  was 
not  variolous,  but  that  of  some  other  erup- 
tive disorder,  such  as  the  chicken-pox,  which 
has  often  been  mistaken  for  tfie  small-pox. 

To  illustrate  the  benefits  arising  from 
inoculation,  it  has  been  calculated  that  a 
third  of  the  adults  die  who  take  the  disease 
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in  a natural  way,  and  about  one-seventh  of 
the  children;  whereas,  of  those  who  are 
inoculated,  and  are  properly  treated  after- 
wards, the  proportion  is  probably  not 
greater  than  one  in  five  or  six  hundred. 

Inoculation  is  generally  thought  to  have 
been  introduced  into  Britain  from  Turkey, 
by  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  about 
the  year  1721,  whose  son  had  been  inocu- 
lated at  Constantinople,  du  ring  her  resi- 
dence there,  and  whose  infant  daughter 
was  the  first  that  underwent  the  operation 
in  this  country.  It  appears  to  have  been 
well  known  before  tins  period,  both  in  the 
South  of  Wales  and  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
Mr.  Mungo  Park,  in  his  travels  into  the 
interior  of  Africa,  found  that  inoculation 
had  been  long  practised  by  the  negroes 
on  the  Guinea  coast ; and  nearly  in  the 
same  manner,  and  at  the  same  time  of  life, 
as  in  Europe. 

It  is  not  clearly  ascertained  where  ino- 
culation really  originated.  It  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  Circassians,  who  employed 
it  as  a mean  to  preserve  the  beauty  of  their 
women.  It  appears  more  probable  that  ac- 
cident first  suggested  the  expedient  among 
the  different  nations,  to  whom  the  small- 
pox had  long  been  known,  independent  of 
any  intercourse  with  each  other  ; and  what 
adds  to  the  probability  of  this  conjecture  is, 
that  in  most  places  where  inoculation  can 
be  traced  back,  for  a considerable  length 
of  time,  it  seems  to  have  been  practised 
chiefly  by  old  women,  before  it  was 
adopted  by  regular  practitioners. 

Many  physicians  held  inoculation  in  the 
greatest  contempt  at  first,  from  its  sup- 
posed origin  ; others  again  discredited  the 
fact,  while  others,  on  the  testimony  of  the 
success  in  distant  countries,  believed 
in  the  advantages  it  afforded,  but  still  did 
not  think  themselves  warranted  to  recom- 
mend it  to  the  families  they  attended  ; and 
it  was  not  until  the  experiment  of  it  had 
been  made  on  six  criminals  (all  of  whom 
recovered  from  the  disease,  and  regained 
their  liberty.)  that  it  was  practised,  in  the 
year  1726,  on  the  royal  family,  and  after- 
wards adopted  as  a general  thing. 

To  insure  success  from  inoculation,  the 
following  precautions  should  strictly  be  at- 
tended to. 

1.  That  the  person  should  be  of  a good 
habit  of  body,  and  free  from  any.  disease, 
apparent  or  latent,  in  order  that  he  may 
not  have  the  disease  and  a bad  constitu- 
tion, or  perhaps  another  disorder,  to 
struggle  with  at  the  same  time. 

2.  To  enjoin  a temperate  diet  and  proper 
regimen ; and,  where  the  body  is  plethoric, 
or  gross,  to  make  use  of  gentle  purges, 
together  with  mercurial  and  antimonial 
medicines. 

3.  That  the  age  of  the  person  be  as  little 
advanced  as  possible,  but  not  younger,  if 
it  can  be  avoided,  than  four  months. 


4.  To  choose  a cool  season  of  the  year, 
and  to  avoid  external  heat,  either  by  expo- 
sure to  the  sun,  sitting  by  fires,  or  in 
warm  chambers,  or  by  going  too  warmly 
clothed,  or  being  too  much  in  bed. 

5.  To  take  the  mat  ter  from  a young  sub- 
ject, who  has  the  small-pox  in  a favourable 
way,  and  who  is  otherwise  healthy,  and 
free  from  disease ; and,  when  fresh  matter 
can  be  procured,  to  give  it  the  preference. 

Where  matter  of  a benign  kind  cannot 
be  procured,  and  the  patient  is  evidently 
in  danger  of  the  casual  small-pox,  we 
should  not,  however,  hesitate  a moment  to 
inoculate  from  any  kind  of  matter  that  can 
be  procured,  as  what  has  been  taken  in 
malignant  kinds  of  small  pox  has  been 
found  to  produce  a very  mild  disease. 

The  mildness  or  malignity  of  the  dis- 
ease appears,  therefore,  to  depend  little  at 
all  on  the  inoculating  matter.  Variolous 
matter,  as  well  as  the  vaccine,  by  being 
kept  for  a length  of  time,  particularly  in  a 
wa  rn  place,  is  apt,  however,  to  undergo 
decomposition,  by  putrefaction  ; and  then 
another  kind  of  contagious  material  has 
been  produced. 

In  inoculating,  the  operator  is  to  make 
the  slightest  puncture  or  scratch  ima- 
ginable in  the  arm  of  the  person,  rubbing 
that  part  of  the  lancet  which  is  besmeared 
with  matter  repeatedly  over  it,  by  way  of 
insuring  the  absorption ; and  in  order  to 
prevent  its  being  wiped  off,  the  shirt  sleeve 
ought  not  to  be  pulled  down  until  the  pail 
is  perfectly  dry. 

A singular  circumstance  attending  inocu- 
lation is,  that  when  this  fails  in  producing 
the  disease,  the  inoculated  part  neverthe- 
less sometimes  inflames  and  suppurates, 
as  in  cases  where  the  complaint  is  about  to 
follow;  and  the  matter  produced  in  those 
cases,  is  as  fit  for  inoculation  as  that  taken 
from  a person  actually  labouring  under  the 
disease.  The  same  happens  very  fre- 
quently in  inoculation  for  the  cow-pox- 
If,  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  after  the 
operation,,  no  redness,  or  inflammation,  is 
apparent  on  the  edge  of  the  wound,  we 
ought  then  to  inoculate  in  the.  other  arm, 
in  the  same  manner  as  before ; or,  for 
greater  certainty,  we  may  do  it  in  both. 

Some  constitutions  are  incapable  of  hav- 
ing the  disease  in  any  form.  Others  do 
not  receive  the  disease  at  one  time,  how- 
ever freely  exposed  to  its  contagion,  even 
though  repeatedly  imioculated,  and  yet  re- 
ceive it  afterwards  by  merely  approaching 
those  labouring  under  it. 

On  the  coming  on  of  the  febrile  sym- 
ptoms, which  is  generally  on  the  seventh 
day  in  the  inoculated  small- pox,  the  pa- 
tient is  not  to  be  suffered  to  lie  a-bed,  but 
should  be  kept  cool,  and  partake  freely  of 
antiseptic  cooling  drinks. 

INOSCULATION.  (From  in,  and 
osculum , a little  mouth.)  The  running  of 
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the  veins  and  arteries  into  one  another,  or 
the  interunion  of  the  extremities  of  arteries 
and  veins. 

INSANIA.  (From  in,  not,  and  sanies, 
sound.)  Insanity,  or  deranged  imagina- 
tion. A genus  of  disease  in  the  class  neu- 
roses, and  order  vesanice,  characterized  by 
erroneous  judgment,  from  imaginary  per- 
ceptions, or  recollections,  attended  with 
agreeable  emotions  in  persons  of  a san- 
guine temperament.  See  Mania. 

Insessus.  ('From  insideo,  to  sit  upon.) 
A vapour-bath,  over  which  the  patient  sits. 

Insidians.  (From  insidior,  to  deceive.) 
A name  for  diseases  which  betray  no  pre- 
vious symptoms,  but  are  ready  to  break 
out  by  surprise.  ^ 

Insipientia.  (From  in,  and  sapient  in, 
wisdom.)  A low  degree  of  delirium,  with- 
out fever. 

Insolatio.  (From  in'  upon,  and  sol, 
the  sun.)  A disease  which  arises  from  a 
too  great  influence  of  the  sun’s  heat  upon 
the  head. 

INSPIRATION.  (From  in,  and  spiro,  to 
breathe.)  The  act  of  drawing  the  air  into 
the  lungs.  See  Respiration. 

INTERCOSTAL  ARTERIES.  A dr- 
rue  int ere ost ales.  The  arteries  which  run 
between  the  ribs.  The  superior  intercos- 
tal artery  is  a branch  of  the  subclavian. 
The  other  intercostal  arteries  are  given  off 
from  the  aorta; 

INTERCOSTAL  MUSCLES.  Intercos- 
tales externi  et  interni.  Between  the  ribs,  on 
each  side,  are  eleven  double  rows  of  mus- 
cles. These  are  the  intercostales  externi  and 
intnni.  Galen  has  very  properly  observed, 
that  they  decussate  each  other  like  the 
strokes  of  the  letter  X.  The  intercostales 
externi  arise  from  the  lower  edge  of  each 
superior  rib,  and,  running  obliquely  down- 
wards and  forwards,  are  inserted  into  the 
upper  edge  of  each  inferior  rib,  so  as  to 
occupy  the  intervals  of  the  ribs,  from  as  far 
bad:  as  the  spine  to  their  cartilages  ; but 
from  their  cartilages  to  the  sternum,  there 
is  only  a thin  aponeurosis  covering  the  in- 
ternal intercostales.  The  intercostales  in- 
terni arise  and  are  inserted  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  external.  They  begin  at 
the  sternum,  and  extend  as  far  as  the  angles 
of  the  ribs,  their  fibres  running  obliquely 
backwards.  These  fibres  are  spread  ovi  r 
a considerable  part  of  the  inner  surface  of 
the  ribs,  so  as  to  be  longer  than  those  of 
the  external  intercostal.  Some  of  the 
posterior  portions  of  the  internal  intereos- 
tals  pass  over  one  rjb  and  are  inserted  into 
the  rib  below.  Verheven  first  described 
these  portions  as  separate  muscles,  under 
the  name  of  infra  costales.  Winslow  has 
adopted  the  same  name.  Cowpeiyand  after 
him  Douglas,  calls  them  costarum  depres- 
sor es  pr  opr  ii.  These  distinctions,  however, 
are  altogether  superfluous,  as  they  are  evi- 
dently nothing  more  titan  appendages  of 
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the  intercostals.  The  number  of  these 
portions  varies  in  different  subjects.  Most 
commonly  there  is  only  four,  the  first  of 
which  runs  from  the  second  rib  to  the 
fourth,  the  second  from  the  third  rib  to  the 
fifth,  the  third  from  the  fourth  rib  to  the 
sixth,  and  the  fourth  from  the  fifth  lib  to 
the  seventh.  The  internal  intercostals  of 
the  two  inferior  false  ribs  are  frequently 
so  thin,  as  to  be  with  difficulty  separated 
from  the  external ; and,  in  some  subjects, 
one  or  both  of  them  seem  to  be  altogether 
wanting.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  an- 
cients, that  the  external  intercostals  serve 
to  elevate,  and  the  internal  to  depress  the 
ribs.  They  wrere  probably  led  to  this 
opinion,  by  observing  the  different’  direc- 
tion of  their  fibres;  but  it  is  now  well 
known,  that  both  have  the  same  use,  which 
is  that  of  raising  the  ribs  equally  during 
inspiration.  Fallopius  was  one  of  the  first 
who  ventured  to  call  in  question  the 
opinion  of  Galen  on  this  subject,  by  con- 
tending that  both  layers  of  the  intercostals 
serve  to  elevate  the  ribs.  In  this  opinion 
he  was  followed  bv  Hieronymus  Fabricius, 
our  countryman  Mayow,  and  Borelli.  But. 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,' 
Bayle,  a writer  of  some  eminence,  and 
professor  at  Toulouse,  revived  the  opinion 
of  the  ancients  by  the  following  arguments. 
He  observed,  that  the  oblique  direction  of 
the  fibres  of  the  internal  intercostals  is 
sueh,  that,  in  each  inferior  rib,  these  fibres 
are  nearer  to  the  vertebrae  than  they  are 
at  their  superior  extremities,  or  in  the  rib 
immediately  above ; and  that,  of  course,  they 
must  serve  to  draw  the  lib  downwards,  as  to- 
wards the  most  fixed  point.  This  plausible 
doctrine  was  adopted  by  several  eminent 
writers,  and,  amongst  others,  by  Nicholls, 
Hoadley,  and  Shreiber;  but,  above  all,  by 
Hamberger,who  went  so  far  as  to  assert,  that 
not  only  the  ribs,  but  even  the  sternum,  are 
pulled  downwards  by  these  muscles,  and 
constructed  a particular  instrument  to  il- 
lustrate this  doctrine.  He  pretended  like- 
wise, that  the  intervals  of  the  ribs  are  in- 
creased by  their  elevation,  and  diminished 
by  their  depression  ; but  he  allowed  that, 
while  those  parts  of  the  internal  intercas- 
ta is  that  are  placed  between  the  bony  part 
of  the  ribs  pull  them  dow  nw  ards,  the  ante- 
rior portions  of  the  muscle,  which  are  situ- 
ated between  the  cartilages,  concur  with 
the  external  intercostals  in  raising  them  up- 
wards. These  opinions  gave  rise  to  a 
warm  and  interesting  controversy,  in  which 
Hamberger  and  Haller  were  the  principal 
disputants.  The  former  argued  chiefly 
from  theory,  and  the  latter  from  experi- 
ments on  living  animals,  winch  demonstrate 
the  fallacy  of  Hamberger’s  arguments,  and 
prove  beyond  a doubt,  that  the  internal 
intercostals  perform  the  same  functions  as 
the  external. 

INTERCOSTAL  NERVE.  Nermsn- 
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iercostalis.  Great  intercostal  nerve.  Sym- 
pathetic nerve.  The  great  intercostal  nerve 
arises  in  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  from  a 
branch  of  the  sixth  and  one  of  the  fifth  pair, 
uniting  into  one  trunk,  which  passes  out  of 
the  cranium  through  the  carotid  canal,  and 
descends  by  the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae  of  the  neck,  thorax,  loins,  and 
os  sacrum : in  its  course  it  receives  the 
small  accessory  branches  from  all  the  thirty 
pair  of  spinal  nerves.  In  the  neck,  it  gives 
off  three  cervical  ganglions,  the  upper,  mid- 
dle, and  lower;  from  which  the  cardiac 
and  pulmonary  nerves  arise.  In  the  tho- 
rax, it  gives  off  the  splanchnic  or  anterior 
intercostal,  which  perforates  the  diaphragm, 
and  forms  the  semilunar  ganglions,  from 
which  nerves  pass  to  all  the  abdominal 
viscera.  They  also  form  in  the  abdomen 
ten  peculiar  plexuses,  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  viseus,  to  which  they  belong, 
as  the  cceliac,  splenic,  hepatic,  superior, 
middle,  and  lower,  mesenteric,  two  renal, 
and  two  spermatic  plexuses.  The  posterior 
intercostal  nerve  gives  accessory  branches 
about  the  pelvis  and  ischiatic  nerve,  and 
at  length  terminates. 

INTERCOSTAL  VEINS.  The  inter- 
costal veins  empty  their  blood  into  the 
vena  azygos. 

Intercurrent  fevers.  Those  which 
happen  in  certain  seasons  only,  are  called 
stationary  • but  others  are  called,  by 
Sydenham,  intercurrents. 

Intercus.  (From  inter,  between,  and 
cutem,  the  skin.)  A dropsy  between  the 
skin  and  the  flesh.  See  Anasarca. 

Interdentium.  (From  inter,  between, 
and  dens,  a tooth.)  The  intervals  betw  een 
teeth  of  the  same  order. 

Inter  deg  item.  (From  inter,  between, 
and  digitus,  a toe,  or  finger.)  A corn  be- 
twixt the  toes,  or  wart  betwixt  the  fingers. 

Interf^emineu-M.  (From  inter,  be- 
tween, and  fcemen,  the  thigh.)  The  peri- 
tUKum,  or  space  between  the  anus  and  pu- 
dendum. 

Interlunius  moreus.  (From  inter, 
between,  and  turn,  the  moon  ; because  it 
was  supposed  to  a fleet  those  who  were 
born  in  the  wane  of  the  moon.)  The  epi- 
lepsy. 

Intermittent  fever.  See  Febris  intermit - 
tens. 

Intern  untii  dies.  (From  internunno, 
to  go  between.)  Applied  to  critical  clays, 
or  such  as  stand  between  the  increase  of  a 
disorder  and  its  decrease. 

INTEROSSEI  MANUS.  (. Inierosseus 
musculus ; from  inter,  between,  and  os, 
the  bone.)  These  are  small  muscles  situ- 
ated between  the  metacarpal  bone,  and 
extending  from  the  bones  of  the  carpus  to 
the  fingers.  They  are  divided  into  internal 
and  external ; the  former  are  to  be  seen 
only  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  but  the  latter 
are  conspicuous  both  on  the  palm  and  back 
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of  the  hand. — The  interossei  inter ni  are 
three  in  number.  The  llrst,  which  Albi- 
nus  names  posterior  indicts,  arises  tendinous 
and  fleshy  from  the  basis  and  inner  part  of 
the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  fore-finger, 
and  likew  ise  from  the  upper  part  of  that 
which  supports  the  middle-finger.  Its  ten- 
don passes  over  the  articulation  of  this 
part  of  these  bones  with  the  fore  finger, 
and,  uniting  with  the  tendinous  expan- 
sion that  is  sent  off  from  the  extensor 
digitorum  communis,  is  inserted  into  the 
posterior  convex  surface  of  the  first  pha- 
lanx of  that  fiug&r.  The  second  and  third, 
to  which  Albinas  gives  the  names  of  prior 
annularis , and  inierosseus  auricularis,  arise, 
in  the  same  manner,  from  the  basis  of  the 
outsides  of  the  metacarpal  bones  that  sus- 
tain the  ring-finger  and  the  little-finger, 
and  are  inserted  into  the  outside  of  the  ten- 
dinous expansion  of  the  extensor  digitorum 
communis  that  covers  each  of  those  fingers. 
These  three  muscles  draw  the  fingers  into 
which  they  are  inserted,  towards  the  thumb. 
The  intei'ossei  ex 'term  are  four  in  number, 
for  among  these  is  included  the  small  mus- 
cle that  is  situated  cn  the  outside  of  the 
metacarpal  bone  that  supports  the  fore- 
finger. Douglas  calls  it  extensor  teriii  in- 
ternodii  indicts,  and  Winslow  semi  interos- 
sens  indicts . Albinas,  who  describes  it 
among  the  interossei,  gives  it  the  name  of 
prior  indicts.  This  first  interosseus  exter- 
nus  arises  by  tw  o tendinous  and  fleshy  por- 
tions. One  of  these  springs  from  the  up- 
per half  of  the  inner  side  of  the  first  bone  of 
the  thumb,  and  the  other  from  the  liga- 
ments that  unite  the  os  trapezoides  to  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  fore-finger,  and 
likewise  from  all  the  outside  of  this  latter 
hone.  These  two  portions  unite  as  they 
descend,  and  terminate  in  a tendon,  which 
is  inserted  into  the  outside  of  that  part,  of 
the  tendinous  expansion  from  the  extensor 
digitorum  communis  that  is  spread  over  the 
posterior  convex  surface  of  the  fore  finger, 
'i  he  second,  to  which  Albinos  gives  the 
name  of  prior  medii.,  is  not  quite  so  thick 
as  the  last-described  muscle.  It  arises 
by  two  heads,  one  of  which  springs  from 
the  inner  side  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of 
the  lore-finger,  chiefly  towards  its  convex 
surface,  and  the  other  arises  from  the  ad- 
jacent ligaments,  and  from  the  whole  outer 
side  of  the  metacarpal  bone  that  sustains 
the  middle-finger.  These  two  portions 
unite  as  they  descend,  and  terminate  i i a 
tendon,  which  is  inserted,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  preceding  muscle,  into  the 
outside  of  the  tendinous  expansion  that 
covers  the  posterior  part  of  the  middle 
linger.  The  third  belongs  likewise  to  the 
middle-finger,  and  is  therefore  named  pos- 
terior medii  by  Albinas.  It  arises,  like 
the  last-described  muscle,  by  two  origins, 
which  spring  from  the  roots  of  the  mela 
cat  pal  bones  of  the  ring  and  middle  finger  f 
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and  from  the  adjacent  ligament?,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  inside  of  the  same  ten- 
dinous expansion  as  the  preceding  mus- 
cle. The  fourth,  to  which  Albinas  gives 
the  name  of  posterior  annularis,  differs 
from  the  two  last  only  in  its  situation, 
which  is  between  the  metacarpal  bones  of 
the  ring  and  little  lingers.  It  is  inserted 
into  the  inside  of  the  tendinous  expansion  of 
the  extensor  digitorum  communis,  that  co- 
vers the  posterior  part  of  the  ring-finger. 
All  these  four  muscles  serve  to  extend  the 
fingers  into  which  they  are  inserted,  and 
likewise  to  draw  them  inwards,  towards 
the  thumb,  except  the  third,  or  posterior 
medii , which,  from  its  situation  and  in- 
sertion, is  calculated  to  pull  the  middle- 
finger  outwards. 

INTEROSSEI  PEDIS.  These  small 
muscles,  in  their  situation  between  the 
metatarsal  bones,  resemble  the  interossei 
of  the  hand,  and,  like  them,  are  divided 
into  internal  and  external.  The  interossei, 
pedis  interni  are  three  in  number.  They 
arise  tendinous  and  fleshy,  from  the  basis 
and  inside  of  the  metatarsal  bones  of  the 
middle,  the  third,  and  the  little  toes,  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  of  the  hand,  and 
they  each  terminate  in  a tendon  that  runs  to 
the  inside  of  the  first  joint  of  these  toes, 
and  from  thence  to  their  upper  surface, 
where  it  loses  itself  in  the  tendinous  ex- 
pansion that  is  sent  oft  from  the  extensors. 
Each  of  these  three  muscles  serves  to  draw 
the  toe  into  which  it  is  inserted  towards 
the  great-toe.  The  interossei  extend  are 
four  in  number.  The  first  arises  tendinous 
and  fleshy  from  the  outside  of  the  root  of 
the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great-toe,  from 
the  os  cuneiforme  internum,  and  from  the 
root  of  the  inside  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of 
the  fore- toe.  Its  tendon  is  inserted  into 
the  inside  of  the  tendinous  expansion  that 
covers  the  back  part  of  the  toes.  The  se- 
cond is  placed  in  a similar  manner  between 
the  metatarsal  bones  cf  the  fore  ami  mid- 
dle toes,  and  is  inserted  into  tire  outside  of 
the  tendinous  expansion  on  the  back  part 
of  the  fore  toe.  The  third  and  fourth  are 
laced  between  the  two  next  metatarsal 
ones,  and  are  inserted  into  the  outside  of 
the  middle  and  third  toes.  The  first  of 
these  muscles  draws  the  fore-toe  inwards 
towards  the  great-toe.  The  three  others 
pull  the  toes,  into  which  they  are  inserted, 
outwards.  They  all  assist  in  extending 
the  toes. 

Interpellates  morbus.  (From  in - 
pello,  to  interrupt.)  In  Paracelsus  it  is  a 
disease  attended  with  irregular  or  uncer- 
tain paroxysms. 

Interpolates  dies.  (From interpolo, 
to  renew.)  In  Paracelsus,  these  are  the 
days  interpolated  betwixt  two  parox- 
ysms. 

Interscapulium,  (From  inter , be« 


tween,  and  scapula , the  shoulder-blade.) 
That  part  of  the  spine  which  lies  between 
the  shoulders. 

Interseptum.  (From  inter,  between, 
and  septum , an  inclosure.)  The  uvula 
and  the  septum  narium. 

INTERS  PIN  ALES  COLLI.  {Inter- 
spinales  musculi ; from  inter,  between,  and 
spina,  the  spine.)  The  fleshy  portions  be- 
tween the  spinous  processes  of  the  neck, 
that  draw  these  processes  nearer  to  each 
other. 

INTERSPINALES  DORSI ET  LUM- 
BORUM.  These  are  rather  small  ten- 
dons than  muscles,  that  connect  the  spinal 
and  transverse  processes. 

INTERTRANS  VERS  ALES  LUM- 

BQRUM.  Four  distinct  small  bundles  of 
flesh,  which  fill  up  the  spaces  betw  een  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrae  of  the 
loins,  and  serve  to  draw  them  towards  each 
other. 

INTERTRIGO.  (Fromznftr,  between, 
and  tero,  to  rub.)  An  excoriation  about 
the  anus,  groins,  axilla,  or  other  parts  of 
the  body,  attended  with  inflammation  and 
moisture.  It  is  most  commonly  produced 
by  the  irritation  of  the  urine,  from  riding, 
or  some  acrimony  in  children. 

INTESTINES.  ( Intestina  ; from  intus, 
within.)  The  convoluted  membranous 
tube  that  extends  from  the  stomach  to 
the  anus  ; receives  the  ingested  food,  re- 
tains it  a certain  time ; mixes  with  it  the 
bile  and  pancreatic  juices ; propels  the 
chyle  into  the  lacteals,  and  covers  th$ 
fieces  with  mucus,  is  so  called.  The  intes- 
tines are  situated  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  are  divided  into  the  small  and 
large,  which  have,  besides  their  size,  other 
circumstances  of  distinction. 

The  small  intestines  are  supplied  inter- 
nally w ith  folds,  called  valvalee  connive.ntcs , 
and  have  no  bands  on  their  external  sur- 
face. The  large  intestines  have  no  folds 
internally,  and  are  supplied  externally 
with  three  strong  muscular  bands,  which 
run  parallel  upon  the  surface,  and  give  the 
intestines  a saccated  appearance  ; and  they 
have  also  small  fatty  appendages,  called 
uppendiculce  cpiploicce. 

The  first  portion  of  the  intestinal  tube, 
for  about  the  extent  of  twelve  fingers' 
breadth,  is  called  the  duodenum  ; it  lies  in 
the  epigastric  region ; makes  three  turn- 
ings, and  between  the  first  and  second 
flexure  receives,  by  a common  opening, 
the  pancreatic  duct,  and  the  ductus  com- 
munis eholedoohus.  It  is  in  this  portion  of 
the  intestines  that  chylification  is  chiefly 
performed.  The  remaining  portion  of  the 
small  intestines  is  distinguished  by  an  ima- 
ginary division  into  the  jejunum  and  iieum. 

The  jejunum , which  commences  where 
the  duodenum  ends,  is  situated  in  the  am* 
bilictfl  region,  and  is  mostly  found  empty  ; 
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hence  its  name  ; it  is  every  where  covered 
w ith  red  vessels,  and,  about  an  hour  and  an 
half  after  a meal,  with  lacteals. 

The  ileum  occupies  the  hypogastric  re- 
gion and  the  pelvis  ; is  of  a more  pallid 
colour  than  the  former,  and  terminates 
by  a transverse  opening  into  the  large  intes- 
tines, which  is  called  the  valve  of  the  ileum , 
valve  of  the  ccecum,  or  the  valve  of  Tulpius. 

The  beginning  of  the  large  intestines  is 
firmly  tied  down  in  the  right  iliac  region, 
and  for  the  extent  of  about  four  fingers’ 
Jireadth  is  called  the  ccecum,  having  adher- 
ing to  it  a worm-like  process,  called  the 
processus  cceci  Permiformis,  or  appmdicula 
seed  vermiformis.  The  great  intestine 
then  commences  colon , ascends  towards 
the  liver,  passes  across  the  abdomen,  under 
the  stomach,  to  the  left  side,  where  it  is 
contorted  like  the  letter  S,  and  descends 
to  tiie  pelvis : hence  it  is  divided  in  this 
course  into  the  ascending  portion,  the  trans- 
verse arch,  and  the  sigmoid  flexure . When 
it  has  reached  the  pelvis,  it  is  called  the 
rectum,  from  whence  it  proceeds  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  anus. 

The  intestinal  canal  is  composed  of  three 
membranes,  or  coats  ; a common  one  from 
the  peritoneum,  a muscular  coat , and  a 
villous  coat , the  villi  being  formed  of  the 
fine  terminations  of  arteries  and  nerves, 
and  the  origins  of  lacteals  and  lymphatics. 
The  intestines  are  connected  to  the  body 
by  the  mysentery ; the  duodenum  has  also 
a peculiar  connecting  cellular  substance, 
as  has  likewise  the  colon  and  rectum,  by 
whose  means  the  former  is  firmly  accreted 
to  the  back,  the  colon  to  the  kidneys,  and 
the  latter  to  the  os  coccygis,  and,  in  wo- 
men, to  the  vagina.  The  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  tube  is  loose  in  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen.  The  arteries  of  this  canal  are 
| branches  of  the  superior  and  inferior  mesen- 
! teric,  and  the  duodenal.  The  veins  evacu- 
ate their  blood  into  the  vena  portae.  The 
nerves  are  branches  of  the  eighth  pair  and 
intercostals.  The  lacteal  vessels , which 
originate  principally  from  the  jejunum, 
proceed  to  the  glands  in  the  mesentery. 

Intricatus,  (From  inlrico,  to  entan- 
gle; so  called  from  its  intricate  folds.)  A 
muscle  of  the  ear. 

Intrinseci.  (From  intra,  within,  and- 
secus,  towards.)  Painful  disorders  of  the 
internal  parts. 

Introcessio.  (From  introccdo,  to  go 
.in.)  Depressio.  A depression  or  sinking  of 
any  part  inwards. 

INTUS.su  SCEPTION.  ( Intns-sus- 

ceptio  and  intro-susceptio ; from  intus,  with- 
in, and  suscipio,  to  receive.)  A disease  of 
"the  intestinal  tube,  and  most  frequently  of 
the  small  intestines ; it  consists  in  a por- 
tion of  gut  passing  for  some  length  with- 
in another  portion. 

Intyuus,  (From  in,  and  tuba , a hollow 


instrument  so  named  from  the  hollowness 
of  its  stalk.)  See  Endivia. 

INULA.  (Contracted  or  corrupted 
from  heleninm rtsviov,  fabled  to  have 
sprung  from  the  tears  of  Helen.)  1.  The 
name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnasan 
system.  Class,  Syngenesia.  Order,  Poly - 
gamia  superflua. 

2.  The  herb  elecampane. 

Inula , common.  See  Enula  campana. 

Inula  dysenterica.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  lesser  inula.  See  Conyza  me- 
dia. 

Inula  helenium.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  elecampane.  See  Enula  cam- 
pana. 

Inustion.  (From  in,  and  uro,  to  burn.) 
Is  sometimes  used  for  hot  and  dry  seasons  j 
but  most  commonly  by  surgeons  for  the 
operation  of  the  cautery. 

Inverecundum  os.  (From  in,  not, 
and  verecundus,  modest.)  A name  of  the 
os  frontis,  from  its  being  regarded  as  the 
seat  of  impudence. 

Inversion  of  the  uterus.  See  Uterus , in- 
version of. 

INVOLUCRUM.  (From  in,  and  volvo, 
to  wrap  up ; because  parts  are  enclosed 
by  it.)  A name  of  the  pericardium  ; also 
a name  of  the  membrane  which  covers 
some  of  the  viscera. 

Iodes.  (From  jo?,  brass.)  Verdigrise, 
Green  matter  thrown  offby  vomiting. 

Ionis.  (From  m,  a violet.)  A carbun- 
cle of  a violet  colour. 

Ionthus.  (From  iov , a violet,  and  *>- 
So?,  a flower.)  A hard  pimple  in  the  face, 
of  a violet  colour. 

Iotacismus.  (From  w-ra,  the  Greek 
letter  ».)  A defect  in  the  tongue,  or  organs 
of  speech,  which  renders  a person  incapa- 
ble of  pronouncing  his  letters. 

lour.  A restorative  alimentary  liquor, 
prepared  in  Japan.  It  is  made  from  the 
gravy  of  half-roasted  beef;  but,  as  to  the 
rest,  it  is  kept  a secret. 

IPECACUANHA,  (Indian.)  Ipecacuan. 
The  plant  from  which  this  valuable  root  is 
obtained  was  long  unknown ; it  was  said 
by  some  writers  to  be  the  Psychotria  erne- 
tica ; class  Pent  and  via ; order  Monogynia: 
by  others,  the  Viola  ipecacuanha , a syn- 
genesious  plant  of  the  order  Monogynia. 
It  is  now  ascertained  to  be  neither,  but  a 
smajl  plant  called  Callicocca  ipecacuanha . 
There  are  three  sorts  of  ipecacuan  to  be 
met  with  iu  our  shops,  viz.  the  ash-coloured 
or  grey,  the  brown,  and  the  white. 

The  ash-coloured  is  brought  from  Peru, 
and  is  a small  wrinkled  root,  bent  and  con- 
torted into  a great  variety  of  figures, 
brought  over  in  short  pieces,  full  of 
wrinkled  and  deep  circular  fissures,  down 
to  a small  white  woody  fibre  that  runs  in 
the  middle  of  each  piece  : the  cortical  part 
is  compact,  brittle,  looks  smooth  and  re- 
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sinous  upon  breaking:  it  lias  very  little 
smell  ; the  taste  is  bitterish  and  subacrid, 
covering  the  tongue,  as  it  were,  with  a kind 
-of  mucilage. 

The  brown  is  small,  somewhat  more 
wrinkled  than  the  foregoing  ; of  a brown  or 
blackish  colour  without,  and  white  within : 
this  is  brought  from  Brazil. 

The  white  sort  is  woody,  and  lias  ro 
wrinkles,  nor  any  perceptible  bitterness  in 
taste.  The  first,  the  ash-coloured  or  grey 
ipeeacuan,  is  that  usually  preferred  for 
medicinal  use.  The  bro  vn  has  been  some- 
times observed,  even  ki  a small  dose,  to 
produce  violent  effects.  The  white,  though 
taken  in  a large  one,  has  scarce  any  effect 
at  all.  Experience  has  proved  that  this 
medicine  is  the  safest  emetic  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  having  this  peculiar 
advantage — that,  if  it  does  not  operate  by 
vomit,  it  readily  passes  off  by  the  other 
emunctories.  Ipeeacuan  was  first  intro- 
duced as  an  infallible  j eniedy  against  dy- 
senteries and  other  inveterate  fluxes,  as 
diarrhoea,  menorrhagia,  leucorrhoea,  &c. 
and  also  in  disorders  proceeding  from  ob- 
structions of  long  standing  ; nor  has  it  lost 
much  of  its  reputation  by  time:  its  utility 
in  these  cases  is  thought  to  depend  upon 
its  restoring  perspiration.  It  has  also  been 
successfully  employed  in  spasmodic  asth- 
ma, catarrhal  and  consumptive  cases.  Ne- 
vertheless, its  chief  use  is  as  a vomit,  and 
in  small  doses,  joined  with  opium,  as  a dia- 
phoretic. The  officinal  preparations  are 
the  pulvis  ipecacuanha  corupositue , and  the 
vinum  ipecacuanha . 

Iquetaia.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Bra- 
zils give  this  name  to  the  Scrophularia  aqua- 
tica,  which  is  there  celebrated  as  a correc- 
tor of  the  ill  flavour  of  senna. 

lRACUNDUs.(Fromir«,  anger;  so  called 
because  it  forms  the  angry  look.)  A mus- 
cle of  the  eye. 

IRIS.  (A  rainbow  ; so  called  because 
of  the  variety  of  its  colours.)  1.  The  an- 
terior portion  of  the  choroid  membrane  of 
the  eye,  which  is  perforated  in  the  middle 
by  the  pupil.  It  is  of  various  colours.  The 
posterior  surface  of  the  iris  is  termed  the 
uvea. 

2.  The  Jlower-dc-luce  is  also  called  iris, 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  flowers  to  the 
rainbow. 

3.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linmean  system.  Class,  Triandria.  Order, 
Monogyny. 

Iris  Florentina.  Florentine  orris, 
or  iris.  The  root  of  this  plant,  Irisfioren - 
tina  of  Linnaeus: — corollis  bar  bat  is,  caule  fo- 
liis  altiore  suhbiftoro , Jloribus  sesdlibus ; 
which  is. indigenous  to  Italy,  in  its  recent 
state  is  extremely  acrid,  and,  when  chew  ed, 
excites  a pungent  heat  in  the  mouth,  that 
continues  several  hours:  on  being  dried, 
this  acrimony  is  almost  wholly  dissipated ; 


the  taste  is  slightly  bitter,  and  the  smell 
agreeable,  and  approaching  to  that  of  vio- 
lets. The  fresh  root  is  cathartic,  and  for - 
this  purpose  has  been  employed  in  drop- 
sies. It  is  now  chiefly  used  in  its  dried 
state,  and  ranked  as  a pectoral  and  expec- 
torant, and  hence  has  a place  in  the  tro- 
ciiissi  amyli  of  the  pharmacopoeias. 

h is,  Florentine.  See  Iris  Florentina. 

Iris  Germanica.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  flower-de-luce.  See  Iris  nostras. 

Iris  nostras.  Common  iris,  or  orris. 
Flower-de-luc  ThC  plant  is  the  Iris 
germanica  of  ) iunaeus : — corollis  barbatis , 
caule  folds  altiori  multifloro,  fioribus  inferl 
oribus  pedunculatis.  The  fresh  roots  have 
a strong  disagreeable  smell,  and  an  acrid 
nauseous  taste.  They  are  powerfully  ca- 
thartic, and  are  given  in  dropsical  diseases, 
where  such  remedies  are  indicated. 

Iris  falustris.  Gladiolus  luteus.  Aco- 
rus  vulgaris.  Yellow  water-flag.  This  in- 
digenous plant,  Iris  psevdacerus: — imber- 
bis,  folds  ensiformibus,  peialis  alternis,  stig- 
rnatilms  minoribus,  is  common  in  marshes, 
and  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  It  formerly 
had  a place  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia, 
under  the  name  of  gladiolus  luteus.  The 
root  is  without  smell,  but  has  an  acrid 
styptic  taste,  and  its  juice,  on  being  snuffed 
up  the  nostrils,  produces  a burning  beat  in 
the  me  and  mouth,  accompanied  by  a 
copious  discharge  from  these  organs ; hence 
it  is  recommended  both  as  an  errhine  and 
sialagogue.  Given  internally,  when  per- 
fectly dry,  its  adstringent  qualities  are  such 
as  to  cure  diarrhoeas.  The  expressed  juice 
is  likewise  said  to  be  an  useful  application 
to  serpiginous  eruptions  and  scrofulous  tu- 
mours. 

Iris  pseudacqrus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  yellow  water-flag.  See  Iris 

Palusiris. 

Irish  slate.  See  Lapis  Hybernicus. 

IRON.  Ferrum.  Of  all  the  metals, 
there  is  none  which  is  so  copiously  and  so 
variously  dispersed  through  nature  as  iron. 
In  animals,  in  vegeltib’es,  and  in  all  parts 
of  the  mineral  kingdom,  we  detect  its 
presence.  Mineralogists  are  not  agreed 
with  respect  to  the  existence  of  native 
iron,  though  immense  masses  of  it  have 
been  discovered,  which  could  not  have 
been  the  products  of  art ; but  there  is 
much  in  favour  of  the.  notion  that  these 
specimens  have  been  extracted  by  sub- 
terraneous fire.  A mass  of  native  iron,  of 
1.600  pounds  weight,  wras  found  by  Pallas, 
on  the  river  Denisei,  in  Siberia ; an^  an- 
other mass  of  300  pounds  was  found  in 
Paraguay,  of  which  specimens  have  been 
distributed  every  where.  A piece  of  na- 
tive iron,  of  two  pounds  weight,  has  been 
also  met  with  at  Kamsdorf,  in  the  territo- 
ries of  Neustadt,  which  is  still  preserved 
there.  These  masses  evidently  'did  hot 
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originate  in  the  places  where  they  were 
found. 

There  are  a vast  variety  of  iron  ores ; 
they  may,  however,  be  all  arranged  under 
the  following  genera;  namely,  sulphurets, 
carburets,  oxids,  and  salts  of  iron.  The 
sulphurets  of  iron  form  the  ores  called 
pyrites,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties. 
Their  colour  is,  in  general,  a straw-yellow, 
with  a metallic  lustre.  They  are  often 
amorphous,  and  often  also  crystallized. 
Iron  ores  of  this  kind  are  known  by  the 
name  of  mundick.  Iron,  in  the  state  of  a 
carburet,  forms  the  graphite  of  Werner, 
( plumbago .)  This  mineral  occurs  in  kid- 
ney-form lumps  of  various  sizes.  Its  colour 
is  a dark  iron-grey,  or  brownish  black  ; 
when  cut,  blueish  grey.  It  has  a metallic 
lustre.  Ibr  texture  is  finegrained.  It  is 
very  brittle.  The  combination  of  iron 
with  oxigen  is  very  abundant.  The  com- 
mon magnetic  iron  stone,  magtyetical  pyrites, 
or  load  stone,  belongs  to  this  class : as  does 
specular  iron  ore,  and  all  tire  different  ores 
called  hematites , or  blood-sione.  Iron, 
combined  with  silex,  constitutes  emery. 
Iron,  united  to  carbonic  acid,  exists  in  the 
sparry  iron  ore.  Joined  to  arsenic  acid  it  ex- 
ists in  the  ores  called  arseniate  of  iron , and 
arseniate  of  iron  and  copper. 

Properties  of  iron. — Iron  is  distinguished 
from  every  other  metal  by  its  magnetical 
properties.  It  is  attracted  by  the  magnet, 
and  acquires,  under  various  conditions,  -be 
property  of  magnetism.  Pure  iron  is  of  a 
whitish  grey,  or  rath'er  blueish  colour,  very 
slightly  livid ; but  when  polished,  it  has  a 
great  deal  of  brilliancy.  Its  texture  is 
either  fibrous,  fine  grained,  or  in  dense 
plates.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  from 
7.6  to  7.8.  It  is  the  hardest  and  most 
elastic  of  all  the  metals.  It  is  extremely 
ductile,  and  may  therefore  he  drawn  into 
wire  as  fine  as  a human  hair  ; it  is  also 
more  tenacious  than  any  other  metal,  and 
consequently  yields  with  equal  facility  to 
pressure.  It  is  extremely  infusible,  and 
when  not  in  contact  with  the  fuel,  it  can- 
not be  melted  by  the  heat  which  any  fur- 
nace can  excite ; it  is,  however,  softened 
by  heat,  still  preserving  its  ductility  ; this 
constitutes  the  valuable  property  of  weld- 
ing. It  is  very  dilatable  bv  heat.  It  is 
the  only  metal  which  takes  fire  by  the  col- 
lition  of  flint.  Heated  by  the  contact  of 
air  it  becomes  oxidated.  If  intensely 
and  briskly  heated,  it  takes  fire  with  scin- 
tillation, and  becomes  a black  oxid.  It 
combines  with  carbon,  and  forms  what  is 
called  steel.  It  combines  with  phospho- 
rus in  a direct  and  in  an  indirect  manner, 
and  unites  with  sulphur  readily  by  mixture 
in  the  cold  with  water,  and  by  fusion.  It 
decomposes  water  in  the  cold  slowly,  but 
rapidly  when  ignited.  It  decomposes  most 
of  the  metallic  oxids.  All  acids  act  upon 
iron.  Very  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 


lias  little  or  no  effect  upon  it,  but  when 
diluted  it  oxidates  it  rapidly.  The  nitric 
acid  oxidates  it  with  great  vehemence. 
Muriate  of  ammonia  is  decomposed  by  it. 
Nitrate  of  potash  detonates  very  vigorous- 
ly with  it.  Iron  is  likewise  dissolved  by 
alkaline  sulphurets.  It  is  capable  of  com- 
bining with  a number  of  metals.  It  does 
not  unite  with  lead  or  bismuth,  and  very 
feebly  with  mercury.  It  detonates  by 
percussion  with  the  oxigenated  muriates. 

Method  of  obtaining  Iron. — The  general 
process  by  which  iron  is  extracted  from  its 
ores,  is  first  to  roast  them  by  a strong  heat, 
to  expel  the  sulphur,  carbonic  acid,  and 
other  mineralizers  which  can  be  separated 
by  heat.  The  remaining  ore,  being  re- 
duced to  small  pieces,  is  mixed  with  char- 
coal, or  coke  ; and  is  then  exposed  to  an 
intense  heat,  in  a close  furnace,  excited  by 
bellows ; the  oxigen  then  combines  with 
the  carbon,  forming  carbonic  acid  gas 
during  the  process,  and  tiie  oxid  is  reduced 
to  its  metallic  state.  There  are  likewise 
some  fluxes  necessary  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  separation  of  the  melted  metal.  The 
matrix  of  the  iron  ore  is  generally  either 
argillaceous  or  calcareous,  or  sometimes  a 
portion  of  siliceous  earth  ; but  whichever 
of  these  earths  is  present,  the  addition  of 
one  or  both  of  the  others  makes  a proper 
flux.  These  are  therefore  added  in  due 
proportion,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
ores ; and  this  mixture,  in  contact  with  the 
fuel , is  exposed  to  a heat  sufficient  to  re- 
duce the  oxid  to  its  metallic  state. 

The  metal  thus  obtained,  and  called 
smelted,  pig,  or  cast,  iron,  is  far  from  be- 
ing pure,  always  retaining  a considerable 
quantity  of  carbon  and  oxigen,  as  well  as 
several  heterogeneous  ingredients.  Ac- 
cording as  one  or  other  of  these  predomi- 
nates, the  property  of  the  metal  differs. 
Where  the  oxigen  is  present  in  a large  pro- 
portion, the  colour  of  the  iron  is  whitish 
grey,  it  is  extremely  brittle,  and  its  frac- 
ture exhi  bits  an  appearance  of  crystalli- 
zation: where  the  carbon  exceeds,  it  is  of 
a dark  grey,  inclining  t©  blue,  or  black, 
and  is  less  brittle.  The  former  is  the 
white,  the  latter  the  black  crude  iron  of 
commerce.  The  grey  is  intermediate  to 
both.  In  many  of  these  states,  the  iron  is 
much  more  fusible  than  when  pure ; hence 
it  can  be  fused  and  cast  into  any  form  ; and 
when  suffered  to  cool  slowly,  it  crystallizes 
in  octahedra  : it  is  also  much  more  brittle, 
and  cannot  therefore  be  either  flattened 
under  the  hammer,  or  by  the  laminating 
rollers. 

To  obtain  the  iron  more  pure,  or  to  free 
it  from  the  carbon  with  which  it  is  combined 
in  tiiis  state,  it  must  be  refined  by  subject- 
ing it  to  the  operations  of  melting  and 
forging.  By  the  former,  in  which  the 
metal  is  kept  in  fusion  for  some  time,  and 
constantly  kneaded  and  stirred,  the  quan« 
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titv  of  carbon  and  oxigcn  it  contains  are 
combined,  and  the  produced  carbonic  acid 
gas  is  expelled  : the  metal  at  length  be- 
comes viscid  and  stiff;  it  is  then  subjected 
to  the  action  of  a very  large  hammer,  or 
to  the  move  equal,  but  less  forcible  pres- 
sure of  large  rollers,  by  which  the  remain- 
ing oxid  of  iron,  and  other  impurities,  not 
consumed  by  the  fusion,  are  pressed  out. 
The  iron  is  now  no  longer  granular  nor 
crystallized  in  its  texture  ; it  is  fibrous, 
soft,  ductile,  malleable,  and  totally  infu- 
sible. It  is  termed  forged,  wrought,  or 
bar,  iron,  and  is  the  metal  in  a purer  state, 
though  far  from  being  absolutely  pure. 

The  general  medicinal  virtues  of  iron, 
and  the  several  preparations  of  it,  are  to 
constringe  the  fibres,  to  quicken  the  circu- 
lation, to  promote  the  different  secretions 
in  the  remoter  parts,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  repress  inordinate  discharges  into  the 
intestinal  lube.  By  the  use  of  chalybeates, 
the  pulse  is  very  sensibly  raised  ; the  colour 
ci  the  face,  though  before  pale,  changes  to 
~ florid  red  ; the  al vine,  urinary,  and  cu- 
ticular  excretions,  are  increased.  Fetid 
r-rac tattoos,  and  black  coloured  faeces,  are 
marks  of  their  taking  due  effect. 

.When  given  improperly,  or  to  excess, 
iron  produces  head-ache,  anxiety,  heats 
the  body,  and  often  causes  haemorrhages, 
or  even  vomilting,  pains  in  the  stomach, 
spasms,  and  pains  of  the  bowels. 

Iron  is  given  in  most  cases  of  debility 
and  relaxation.  In  passive  haemorrhages. 
In  dyspepsia,  hysteria,  and  chlorosis.  In 
most  of  the  cachexias  ; and  it  has  lately 
been  recommended  as  a specific  in  can- 
cer. In  general  debility,  produced  by 
disease,  or  excessive  haemorrhages.  Where 
either  a preternatural  discharge,  or  sup- 
pression of  natural  secretions,  proceeds 
from  a languor,  or  sluggishness  of  the 
fluids,  and  weakness  of  the  solids,  this 
metal,  by  increasing  the  motion  of  the 
former  and  the  strength  of  the  latter,  will 
suppress  the  flux,  or  remove  the  suppres- 
sion ; but  where  the  circulation  is  already 
too  quick,  the  solids  too  tense  and  rigid, 
where  there  is  any  stricture,  or  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  vessels,  iron,  and  all  the 
preparations  of  it,  will  aggravate  both 
diseases.  Iron  probably  has  no  action  on 
theffeo'dy  when  taken  into  the  stomach, 
unless  it  be  oxidized.  But  during  its  oxi- 
disement,  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved,  and  ac- 
cordingly we  find. that  foetid  eructations  arc 
considered  as  a proof  of  the  medicine 
having  taken  effect.  It  can  only  be  ex- 
hibited internally  in  the  state  of  filings, 
which  may  be  given  in  doses  from  five  to 
twenty  grains.  Iron  wire  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred for  pharmaceutical  preparations, 
both  because  it  is  the  most  convenient 
form  and  because  it  is  the  purest  iron. 

The  medicinal  preparations  of  iron  now 
in  use  are : — 


I.  Carbonas  ferri.  See  Ferri  carbonas. 

°2.  Sulphas  ferri.  See  Ferri  sulphas. 

3.  Ferrum  tavtarizatum.  See  Ferrum 
tartarizatum. 

4.  Liquor  ferri  alkalini.  See  Liquor 

ferri  alkalini. 

5.  Tinctura  acetatis  ferri.  See  Tinctura 
ferri  acetatis. 

6.  Tinctura  muriaiis  ferri.  See  Tinclu - 

ra  ferri  muriatis. 

7.  Tinctura  ferri  ammoniati.  See  Tinc- 
tura ferri  ammoniati. 

8.  Vinurn  ferri.  See  Vinum ferri. 

9.  Ferrum  ammoniatum.  See  Ferrum 

ammoniatum.  s 

10.  Oxidum  ferri  rubrum.  See  Oxidum 
ferri  rubrum. 

II.  Oxidum  ferri  nigrum.  See  Oxidum 

ferri  nigrum. 

IRRITABILITY.  (From  irrito , to 
provoke.)  Vis  insita  of  Haller.  Vis  vita- 
lis  of  Goerter.  Oscillation  of  Boerhaave. 
Tonic  power  of  Stahl.  Muscular  power 
of  Bell.  Inherent  power  of  Cullen.  The 
contractility  of  muscular  fibres,  or  a pro- 
perty peculiar  to  muscles,  by  which  they 
contract  upon  the  application  of  certain 
stimuli,  without  a consciousness  of  action. 
This  power  may  be  seen  in  the  tremulous 
contraction  of  muscles  when  lacerated,  or 
when  entirely  separated  from  the  body  in 
operations.  Even  when  the'body  is  dead 
to  all  appearance,  and  the  nervous  power 
is  gone,  this  contractile  power  remains  till 
the  organization  yields,  and  begins  to  be 
dissolved.  It  is  by  this  inherent  power 
that  a-ent  muscle  contracts,  and  leaves  a 
gap ; that  a cut  artery  shrinks  and  grows 
stiff  after  death.  This  irritability  of  mus- 
cles is  so  far  independent  of  nerves,  and  so 
little  connected  with  feeling,  which  is  the 
province  of  the  nerves,  that,  upon  stimu- 
lating any  muscle  by  touching  it  with  caus- 
tic, or  irritating  it  with  a sharp  point,  or 
driving  the  electric  spark  through  it,  or 
exciting  with  the  metallic  conductors,  as 
those  of  silver,  or  zinc,  the  muscle  instant- 
ly contracts,  although  the  nerve  of  that 
muscle  be  tied ; although  the  nerve  be  cut 
so  as  to  separate  the  muscle  entirely  from 
all  connection  with  the  system ; although 
the  muscle  be  separated  from  the  body  ; 
although  the  creature  upon  which  the  ex- 
periment is  performed  may  have  lost1  all 
sense  of  feeling,  and  have  been  long  appa- 
rently dead.  Thus  a muscle,  cut  from  tiie 
limb,  trembles  and  palpitates  a long  time 
after ; the  heart,  separated  from  the  body, 
contracts  when  irritated  ; the  bowels,  when 
torn  from  the  body,  continue  their  peristal- 
tic motion,  so  as  to  roll  upon  the  table, 
ceasing  to  answer  to  stimuli  only  when  they 
become  stiff  and  cold  ; and  too  often,  in 
the  human  body,  the  vis  insita  loses  the  ex- 
citing power  of  the  nerves,  and  then  palsy 
ensues  > or,  losing  all  governance  of  the 
nerves,  the  vis  insita,  acting  without  the 
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regulating  power,  falls  into  partial  or  gene- 
ral convulsions.  Even  in  vegetables,  as 
in  the  sensitive  plant,  this  contractile 
power  lives.  Thence  comes  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  irritability  of  muscles 
and  the  sensibility  of  nerves  ; for  the  irri- 
tability of  muscles  survives  the  animal,  as 
when  it  is  active  after  death  ; survives  the 
life  of  the  part  of  the  feelings  of  the  whole 
system,  as  in  universal  palsy,  where  the 
vital  motions  continue  entire  and  perfect, 
and  where  the  muscles,  though  not  obedi- 
ent to  the  will,  are  subject  to  irregular  and 
violent  actions  ; and  it  survives  the  connec- 
tion with  the  rest  of  the  system,  as  when 
animals,  very  tenacious  of  life,  are  cut  into 
parts  : but  sensibility , the  property  of  the 
nerves,  gives  the  various  modifications  of 
sense,  as  vision,  hearing,  and  the  rest; 
gives  also  the  general  sense  of  pleasure  or 
pain,  and  makes  the  system,  according  to 
its  various  conditions,  feel  vigorous  and 
healthy,  or  weary  and  low.  And  thus  the 
eye  feels  and  the  skin  feels : but  their  ap- 
pointed stimuli  produce  no  motions  in  these 
parts;  they  are  sensible,  but  not  irritable. 
The  heart,  the  intestines,  the  urinary  blad- 
der, and  all  the  muscles  of  voluntary  mo- 
tion, answer  to  stimuli  with  a quick  and 
| forcible  contraction;  and  yet  they  hardly 
! feel  the  stimuli  by  which  these  eontrac- 
| tions  are  produced,  or,  at  least,  they  do 
; not  convey  that  feeling  to  the  brain.  There 
! is  no  consciousness  of  present  stimulus  in 
| tlmse  parts  which  are  called  into  action  by 
; the  impulse  of  the  nerves,  and  at  the  com- 
| matid  of  the  will : so  that  muscular  parts 
| have  all  the  irritability  of  the  system,  with 
I bat  little  feeling,  and  that  little  owing  to 
the  nerves  which  enter  into  their  sub- 
, stance  ; while  nerves  have  all  the  sensibi- 
lity of  the  system,  butnomoion. 

The  discovery  of  this  singular  property 
I belongs  to  our  countryman  Glysson  ; but 
Baron  Haller  must  be  considered  as  the 
I first  who  clearly  pointed  out  its  existence, 
and  proved  it  to  be  the  cause  of  muscular 
; motion. 

The  laws  of  irritability,  according  to 
Dr.  Crichton,  are,  1.  After  every  action 
in  an  irritable  part,  a state  of  rest,  or 
cessation  from  motion,  must  take  place  be- 
fore the  irritable  part  can  be  again  incited 
to  action.  If,  by  an  act  of  volition,  we 
throw  any  of  our  muscles  into  action,  that 
action  can  only  be  continued  for  a certain 
space  of  time ; the  muscle  becomes  re- 
laxed, notwithstanding  all  our  endeavours 
to  the  contrary,  and  remains  a certain  time 
in  that  relaxed  state,  before  it  can  be  again 
thrown  into  action.  2.  Each  irritable  part 
has  a certain  portion  or  quantity  of  the 
principle  ot  irritability  which  is  natural  to 
it,  part  of  which  it  loses  during  action,  or 
from  tiie  application  of  stimuli.  3.  By  a 
process  wholly  unknown  to  us,  it  regains 


this  lost  quantity,  during  its  repose,  or 
state  of  rest.  In  order  to  express  the  dif- 
ferent quantities  of  irritability  in  any  part, 
we  say  that  it  is  either  more  or  less  redun- 
dant, or  more  or  less  defective.  It  be- 
comes redundant  in  a part  when  the  stimuli 
which  are  calculated  to  act  on  that  part  aie 
withdrawn,  or  withheld  for  a certain  length 
of  time,  because  then  no  action  can  take 
place : while  on  the  other  hand,  the 
application  of  stimuli  causes  it  to  be  ex- 
hausted, or  to  be  deficient,  not  only  by 
exciting  action,  but  by  some  secret  in- 
fluence, the  nature  of  which  has  not  yet 
been  detected;  for  it  is  a circumstance 
extremely  deserving  of  attention,  that  an 
irritable  part,  or  body,  may  be  suddenly 
deprived  of  its  irritability  by  powerful  sti- 
muli, and  yet  no  apparent  cause  of  muscu- 
lar or  vascular  action  takes  place  at  the 
time.  A certain  quantity  of  spirits,  taken 
at  once  into  the  stomach,  kills  almost  as 
instantaneously  as  lightning  does  : the  same 
tiling  may  be  observed  of  some  poisons, 
as  opium,  distilled  laurel- water,  the  juice 
of  the  cerbera  ahovai,  6c c.  4.  Each  irrita- 
ble pavt  has  stimuli  which  are  peculiar  to 
it ; and  which  are  intended  to  support  its 
natural  action ; thus,  blood,  which  is  the 
stimulus  proper  to  the  heart  and  arteries, 
if,  by  any  accident,  it  gets  into  the  sto- 
mach, produces  sickness,  or  vomiting.  If 
the  gall,  which  is  the  natural  stimulus  to 
the  gall-bladder,  duct,  and  duodeum,  is  by 
any  accident  effused  into  the  cavity  of  the 
peritoneum,  it  excites  too  great  action  of 
the  vessels  of  that  part,  and  induces  in- 
flammation. The  urine  does  not  irritate 
the  tender  fabric  of  the  kidneys,  ureters, 
or  bladder,  except  in  such  a degree  as  to 
preserve  their  healthy  action  ; but  if  it  be 
effused  into  the  cellular  membrane,  it  brings 
on  such  a violent  action  of  the  vessels  of 
these  parfs,  as  to  produce  gangrene.  Such 
stimuli  are  called  habitual  stimuli  of  parts. 
5.  Each  irritable  part  differs  from  the  rest 
iu  regard  to  the  quantity  of  irritability 
which  it  possesses.  This  law  explains  to 
us  the  reason  of  the  great  diversity  which 
we  observe  in  the  action  of  various  irrita- 
ble parts;  thus  the  muscles  of  voluntary 
motion  can  remain  a long  time  in  a state 
of  action,  and  if  it  be  continued  as  long  as 
possible,  another  considerable  portion  of 
time  is  required  before  they  regain  the 
irritability  they  lost ; but  the  heart  and  ar- 
teries have  a more  short  and  sudden  action, 
and  their  state  of  rest  is  equally  so.  Tiie 
circular  muscles  of  the  intestines  have 
also  a quick  action  and  short  rest.  The 
urinary  bladder  does  not  fully  regain  the 
irritability  it  loses  during  its  contraction  for 
a considerable  space  of  time  ; the  vessels 
which  separate,  and  throw  out  the  men- 
strua! discharge,  act,  in  general,  for  three 
or  four  days,  and  do  not  regain  the  irita 
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bility  they  lose  for  a lunar  mouth.  6.  All 
stimuli  produce  action  in  proportion  to  their 
irritating  powers.  As  a person  approaches 
his  hand  to  the  fire,  the  action  of  all  the 
vessels  in  the  skin  is  increased,  and  it 
glows  with  heat ; if  the  hand  be  approach- 
ed still  nearer,  the  action  is  increased  to 
such  an  unusual  degree  as  to  occasion  red- 
fiess  and  pain ; and  if  it  be  continued  too 
long,  real  inflammation  takes  place ; but 
if  this  heat  be  continued,  the  part  at  last 
loses  its  irritability,  and  a sphacelus  or 
gangrene  ensues.  7.  The  action  of  every 
stimulus  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  fre- 
quency of  its  application.  A small  quan- 
tity of  spirits  taken  into  the  stomach,  in- 
creases the  action  of  its  muscular  coat, 
and  also  of  its  various  vessels,  so  that  di- 
gestion is  thereby  facilitated.  If  the  same 
quantity,  however,  be  taken  frequently, 
it  loses  its  effect.  In  order  to  produce  the 
same  effect  as  at  first,  a larger  quantity  is 
necessary : and  hence  the  origin  of  dram- 
drinking.  8.  The  more  the  irritability  of 
a part  is  accumulated,  the  more  that  part 
is  disposed  to  be  acted  upon.  It  is  on  this 
account  that  the  activity  of  all  animals, 
while  in  perfect  health,  is  much  livelier  in 
the  morning  than  at  any  other  part  of  the 
day  ; for,  during  the  night,  the  irritability 
of  the  whole  frame,  and  especially  that  of 
the  muscles  destined  for  labour,  viz.  the 
muscles  for  voluntary  action,  is  re  accu- 
mulated. The  same  law  explains  why  di- 
gestion goes  on  more  rapidly  the  first  hour 
after  food  is  swallowed  than  at  any 
other  time ; and  it  also  accounts  for  the 
great  danger  that  accrues  to  a famished 
person  upon  first  taking  ia  food.  9.  If 
the  stimuli  which  keep  up  the  action  of 
any  irritable  body  be  withdrawn  for  too 
great  a length  of  time,  that  process  on 
which  the  formation  of  the  principle  de- 
pends is  gradually  diminished,  and  at  last 
entirely  destroyed.  When  the  irritability 
of  the  system  is  too  quickly  exhausted  by 
heat,  as  is  the  case  in  certain  warm  cli- 
mates, the  application  of  cold  invigorates 
the  frame,  because  cold  is  a mere  diminu- 
tion of  the  overplus  of  that  stimulus  which 
was  causing  the  rapid  consumption  of  the 
principle.  Under  such  or  similar  circum- 
stances, therefore,  cold  is  a tonic  remedy  ; 
but  if,  in  a climate  naturally  cold,  a per- 
son were  to  go  into  a cold  bath,  and  not 
soon  return  into  a warmer  atmosphere,  it 
would  destroy  life  just  in  the  same  manner 
as  many  poor  people  who  have  no  com- 
fortable dwellings  are  often  destroyed 
from  being  too  long  exposed  to  the  cold  in 
winter.  Upon  the  first  application  of  cold 
the  irritability  is  accumulated,  and  the  vas- 
cular system  therefore  is  exposed  to  great 
action  ; but,  after  a certain  time,  all  action 
is  so  much  diminished,  that  the  process, 
whatever  it  be,  on  which  the  formation  of 


the  irritable  principle  depends,  is  entirely 
lost.  For  further  information  on  this  in- 
teresting subject,  see  Dr.  Crichton  on  Men- 
tal Derangement. 

IRRITATION.  Irritatio.  The  action 
produced  by  any  stimulus. 

Isca.  A sort  of  fungous  excrescence 
of  the  oak,  or  of  the  hazel,  &c.  The  an- 
tients  used  it  as  the  moderns  used  moxa. 

Isch_$:mo\.  (From  to  restrain, 

and  ai(wa,  blood  A A name  fcr  any  medi- 
cine which  restrains  or  stops  bleeding. 

Ischjsmum.  A species  of  Andropogon. 

ISCHIAS.  (itr^a; : from  is-ypov,  the 
hip.)  Sciatica . A rheumatic  affection  of 
the  hip-joint.  See  Rheumatismus. 

ISCHIATOCELE.  (From  the 

hip,  audios,  a rupture.)  Ischiocele.  An 
intestinal  rupture,  through  the  sciatic  liga- 
ments. 

Isciiio-caver  nosus.  See  Erector  penis. 

Ischiocele.  See  Ischiatocele. 

ISCHIUM.  (From  the  loin  ; so 

named  because  it  is  near  the  loin.)  A bone 
of  the  pelvis  of  the  foetus,  and  a part  of  the 
os  innominatum  of  the  adult.  See  Innomi- 
natnm  os. 

Isch nophonia.  (From  jct^vo?,  slender, 
and  <pajvt)y  the  voice.)  A shrillness  of  the 
voice  ; but  more  frequently  an  hesitation 
of  speech,  or  a stammering  ; it  is  til epsel- 
lismus  hcesitans  of  Cullen. 

Ischuretica.  (From  a sup- 

pression of  tiie  urine.)  Medicines  which 
relieve  a suppression  of  the  urine. 

ISCHURIA.  (From  arx®,  to  restrain, 
and  ygov,  the  urine.)  A suppression  of 
urine.  A genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
locales  and  order  episekeses  of  Cullen. 
There  are  four  species  of  ischuria : 

1.  Ischuria  renalis , coming  after  a dis- 
ease of  the  kidneys,  with  a troublesome 
sense  of  weight  in  that  part. 

2.  Ischuria  ureterica , after  a disease  of 
the  kidneys,  a sense  of  pain  or  uneasiness 
in  the  course  of  the  ureters. 

3.  Ischuria  vesicalis , a frequent  desire  to 
make  waiter,  with  a swelling  of  the  hy- 
pogastrium,  and  pain  at  the  neck  of  the 
bladder. 

4.  Ischuria  urethralis , a frequent  de- 
sire to  make  water,  with  a swelling  of  the 
hypogastrium,  and  pain  of  some  part  of 
the  urethra. 

When  there  is  a frequent  desire  of  mak- 
ing water,  attended  with  much  difficulty 
in  voiding  it,  the  complaint  is  called  a 
dysury,  or  strangury  ; and  when  there  is  a 
total  suppression  of  urine,  it  is  known  by 
the  name  of  an  ischury.  Both  ischuria  and 
dysuria  are  distinguished  into  acute,  when 
arising  in  consequence  of  inflammation, 
and  chronic,  when  proceeding  from  any 
other  cause,  such  as  calculus,  &c. 

The  causes  which  give  rise  to  these  dis- 
eases, are  an  inflammation  of  the  urethra, 
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occasvoned  either  by  venereal  sores  or  by 
a use  of  acrid  injections,  tumour  or  ulcer 
of  the  prostate  gland,  inflammation  of  the 
bladder  or  kidneys,  considerable  enlarge- 
ments of  the  haemorrhoidal  veins,  a lodge- 
ment of  indurated  faeces  in  the  rectum, 
spasm  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  the  ab- 
sorption of  cantharides  applied  externally, 
or  taker*  internally,  and  excess  in  drinking 
either  spirituous  or  vinous  liquors ; but 
particles  of  gravel  sticking  at  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  or  lodging  in  the  urethra,  and 
thereby  producing  irritation,  prove  the 
most  frequent  cause.  Gouty  matter  falling 
on  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  will  sometimes 
occasion  these  complaints. 

In  dysury  there  is  a frequent  inclination 
to  make  water,  attended  with  a smarting 
pain,  heat,  and  difficulty  in  voiding  it,  to- 
gether with  a sense  of  fulness  in  the  region 
of  the  bladder.  The  symptoms  often  vary, 
however,  according  to  the  cause  which  has 
given  rise  to  it.  If  it  proceeds  from  a 
calculus  in  the  kidney,  or  ureter,  besides 
the  affections  mentioned,  it  will  be  accom- 
panied with  nausea,  vomiting,  and  acute 
pains  in  the  loins  and  region  of  the  ureter 
and  kidney  of  the  side  affected.  When  a 
stone  in  the  bladder,  or  gravel  in  the  ure- 
thra, is  the  cause,  an  acute  pain  will  be 
felt  at  the  end  of  the  penis,  particularly  on 
voiding  the  last  drops  of  urine,  and  a 
stream  of  water  will  either  be  divided  into 
two,  or  be  discharged  in  a twisted  man- 
ner, not  unlike  a cork-screw.  If  a scir- 
rhus  of  the  prostate  gland  has  occasioned 
the  suppression  or  difficulty  of  urine,  a 
hard  indolent  tumour,  unattended  with 
any  acute  pain,  may  readily  be  felt  in  the 
perinseum,  or  by  introducing  the  finger  in 
ano. 

Dysury  is  seldom  attended  with  much 
danger,  unless,  by  neglect,  it  should  ter- 
minate in  a total  obstruction.  Ischury 
may  always  be  regarded  as  a dangerous 
complaint,  when  it  continues  for  any  length 
of  time,  from  the  great  distention  and  of- 
ten consequent  inflammation  which  ensue. 
In  those  cases  where  neither  a bougie  nor 
a catheter  can  be  introduced,  the  event, 
in  all  probability,  will  be  fatal,  as  few 


patients  will  submit  to  the  only  other  means 
of  drawing  off'  the  urine  before  a consider- 
able degree  of  inflammation  and  tendency 
to  gangrene  have  taken  place. 

Isinglass.  See  Ichthyvcolla. 

Islajvdicus  muscus.  See  Lichen  islan- 
dicus. 

Isochronos.  (From  irog,  equal,  and 
pefovo?,  time.)  Preserving  an  equal  dis 
tance  of  time  between  the  beats  ; applied 
to  the  pulse. 

Isocrates.  (From  i<rog , equal,  and  hs- 
Zavvuyu.)  Wing  mixed  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  water. 

Isor-ROMUS.  (From  urog,  equal,  and 
pcd,  to  run.)  The  same  as  Isochronos. 

Isopyrum.  (From  irog,  equal,  and  wu?, 
fire  ; so  named  from  its  flame-coloured 
flower.)  The  herb  aquilegia. 

Isv/Tonus.  (From  uro?,  equal,  and  two?, 
extension.)  Applied  to  fevers  which  are 
of  equal  strength  during  the  whole  of  the 
paroxysm. 

ISSUE.  Fonticulus.  An  artificial  ulcer, 
intended  as  a remedy  on  certain  morbid 
affections,  by  producing  a discharge  of  pu- 
rulent matter  from  different  parts  of  the 
body. 

Isthmion.  (From  ir$y.og,  a narrow 
piece  of  land  between  two  seas.)  The 
narrow  passage  between  the  mouth  and 
gullet : the  fauces. 

Isthmus  Vieussenii.  The  ridge  sur- 
rounding the  oval  fossa,  or  remains  of  the 
foramen  ovale,  in  the  right  auricle  of  the 
human  heart. 

Ithmoides.  Falsely,  for  Ethnoides. 

Itinerarium.  (From  iiindro , to  tra- 
vel.) The  catheter ; also  a staff  used  in 
cutting  for  the  stone  ; it  is  thus  named  by 
Hiidanus. 

Iva  pecanga.  See  Sarsaparilla. 

Ivy.  See  Hedei'a  arbor ea. 

Ivy,  ground.  See  Hedera  terrestris. 

Ivy-gum.  See  Gummi  hedera. 

I x i a . (From  igog,  glue.)  A name  of 
the  carlina,  from  its  viscous  juice.  Also 
a preternatural  distention  of  the  veins,  from 
i%otuau,  to  proceed  from. 

Ixine.  See  Carlina  gummifertt. 
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Jacea.  ( Quia  prodest  hominibus  tristitia 
jacenlibus;  because  it  resists  sorrow  ; or 
from  icL0f/.a.i,  to  heal.)  The  herb  pansey, 
or  heart’s-ease. 

Jacinthus.  See  Hyacinthus. 

Jaclc-by-the-hedge.  See  Alliaria. 

Jacob*® a.  (Named  because  it  was  de- 
dicated to  St.  James,  or  because  it  was  di- 
rected to  be  gathered  about  the  feast  of 


St.  James.)  St.  James’s  wort.  Ragwort 
Senecio  jacobaa  of  Linnaeus.  The  leaves  of 
this  common  plant  have  a roughish,  bitter, 
sub-acrid  taste,  extremely  nauseous.  A de. 
coetion  is  said  to  have  been  of  infinite  ser- 
vice in  the  cure  ofepidemiccamp  dysentery. 

Jalap.  See  Jalapium. 

Jalapa.  See  Jalapium. 

JALAPIUM.  (From  Chalapa , or  Xala« 
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pa,  in  New  Spain,  whence  it  is  brought.) 
Mechoacanna  nigra.  Jalap.  The  plant  from 
which  this  root  is  obtained  is  the  Convolvu- 
lus jalapa  : — caule  volubili  ;foliis  ovatis,  sub- 
cordatis,  obtusis,  obsolete  repandis,  subtus  vil- 
losis  ; pedunculis  unijloris : a native  of  South 
America.  In  the  shops, the  root  is  found  both 
cut  into  slices  and  whole,  of  an  oval  shape, 
solid,  ponderous,  blackish  on  the  outside, 
but  gray  within,  and  marked  with  several 
dark  veins,  by  the  number  of  which,  and 
by  its  hardness,  heaviness,  and  dark  co- 
lour, the  goodness  of  the  root  is  to  be  esti- 
mated. It  has  scarcely  any  smell,  and 
very  little  taste,  but  to  the  tongue,  and  to 
the  throat,  manifests  a slight  degree  of 
pungency.  The  medicinal  activity  ofjalap 
resides  principally,  if  not  wholly,  in  the 
resin,  which,  though  given  in  small  doses, 
occasions  violent  tormina.  The  root  pow- 
dered, is  a very  common,  efficacious,  and 
safe  purgative,  as  daily  experience  evinces; 
but,  according  as  it  contains  more  or  less 
resin,  its  effects  must  of  course  vary.  In 
large  doses,  or  when  joined  with  calomel, 
it  is  recommended  as  an  anthelmintic  and 
hydrogogue.  In  the  pharmacopoeias,  this 
root  is  ordered  in  the  form  of  tincture  and 
extract ; and  the  Edinburgh  College  directs 
it  also  in  powder,  with  twice  its  weigiit  of 
chrystalsof  tartar. 

Jalappa  alba.  See  Mechoacanna. 

Jamaica  hark.  See  Chinchini  caribcea. 

Jamaica  pepper.  See  Pimenta. 

Jamblici  sales.  A preparation  with 
sal  ammoniac,  some  aromatic  ingredients, 
&c.  so  called  from  Jamblichus,  the  inven- 
tor of  it. 

Janitor.  (From  janua,  a gate.)  The 
pylorus,  so  called  from  its  being,  as  it 
were,  the  door  or  entrance  of  the  intestines. 

Japan  earth.  See  Catechu. 

Japonica  terr  a.  See.  Catechu. 

JARGON.  Terra  circona , Terra  zer- 
conia.  A primitive  earth,  lately  found  in 
the  precious  stone  called  jargon,  or  hya- 
cinth of  the  island  of  Ceylon.  When  cal- 
cined it  has  a white  colour,  is  exceedingly 
heavy,  and  rough  to  tiie  touch,  has  no  taste, 
and  is  insoluble  in  water. 

JASMINUM.  ( Jasminum ; ia<Tixmq : 

fro xnjasmen,  Arab,  or  from  iov,  a violet,  and 
ig-curm,  odour,  on  account  of  the  fine  odour 
of  the  flowers.)  1.  The  name  of  a genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
Diandria.  Order,  Monogijnia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  jes- 
samine. The  flowers  of  this  beautiful  plant, 
the  Jasminum  officinale  of  Linnseus,  have  a 
very  fragrant  smell,  and  a bittertaste.  They 
afford,  by  distillation,  an  essential  oil, 
which  is  much  esteemed  in  Italy  to  rub 
paralytic  limbs,  and  in  the  cure  of  rheu- 
matic pains. 

Jasminum  officinale.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  jessamine-tree.  See  Jas- 
minum. 


Jatraleiptes.  (From  or,  a phy- 
sician, and  a\ei<pa>,  to  anoint.)  One  who 
undertakes  to  cure  distempers  by  external 
unction  and  friction:  Galen  makes  men- 
tion of  such  in  his  time,  particularly  one 
Diotas  ; and  Pliny  informs  us,  that  this  was 
first  introduced  by  Prodicus  of  Selymbria, 
who  was  a disciple  of  Aesculapius. 

Jatrochymicus.  (From  icn^oq,  a phy- 
sician, and  xvPla'->  chemistry.)  Chymiuster. 
A chemical  physician,  who  cures  by  means 
of  chemical  medicines. 

Jatroliptice.  (From  icn^oq,  a phy- 
sician, and  xhttm,  to  anoint.)  The  method 
of  curing  diseases  by  unction  and  fric- 
tion. 

JATROPHA.  The  name  of  a genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 

Jatropha  curcas.  The  systematic 
name  of  a plant  whose  seeds  resemble  the 
castor-oil  seeds.  See  Ricinus  major. 

Jatrophysicus.  (From  tar^oq,  a phy- 
sician, and  <pu<rLq,  nature.)  An  epithet  be- 
stowed on  some  writings  which  treat  of 
physical  subjects  with  relation  to  medi- 
cines, 

Jecoraria.  (From  jeeur,  the  liver ; so 
named  from  its  supposed  efficacy  in  diseases 
of  the  liver.)  See  Hepaticaterrestris.  Also 
a name  given  to  a vein  in  the  right  hand, 
because  it  was  usually  opened  in  diseases  of 
the  liver. 

Jecoraria  vena.  The  hepatic  vein. 

Jecur.  The  liver. 

Jecur  uterinum.  The  Placenta  is, 
by  some,  tlius  called,  from  the  supposed 
similitude  of  its  office  with  that  of  the 
liver. 

JEJUNUM.  (From  jejunus,  empty.) 
Jejunum  intestinum.  The  second  portion 
of  the  small  intestines,  so  called  because  it 
is  mostly  found  empty.  See  Intestines. 

JELLY.  Modern  chemists  have  given 
this  name  to  the  mucilaginous  substance, 
very  soluble  in  water,  and  not  at  all  in 
spirits  of  wine,  that  is  obtained  from 
all  the  soft  and  white  parts  of  animals,  such 
as  the  membranes,  tendons,  aponeuroses, 
cartilages,  ligaments,  and  skin,  by  boiling 
them  in  water.  If  the  decoction  or  jelly 
be  strongly  evaporated,  it  affords  a dry, 
brittle,  transparent  substance,  known  by 
the  name  of  glue. 

Jerusalem  cowslips.  See  Pulmonaria  ma- 
culata. 

Jerusalem  oalc.  See  Botrys  vulgaris. 

Jerusalem  sage.  See  Pulmonaria  macu - 
lata. 

Jessamine.  See  Jasminum. 

Jesuitanus  cortex.  (Jesuit anus ; 
from  jesuita , a jesuit.)  A name  of  the 
Peruvian  bark,  because  it  was  first  intro- 
duced into  Europe  by  Father  de  Lugo,  a 
jesuit.  See  Cinchona. 

Jesuiticcs  cortex.  See  Cinchona. 

Jesuits  bark.  See  Cinchona. 

Jesuitanus.  (From  jesuita,  a jesuit.) 
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A trivial  name  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  be- 
cause it  was  first  introduced  in  Europe  by 
Father  de  Lugo,  a jesuit. 

Jet.  A black  bitumen,  hard  and  com- 
pact, like  certain  stones,  found  in  great 
abundance  in  various  parts  of  France,  Swe- 
den, Germany,  and  Ireland.  It  is  brilliant 
and  vitreous  in  its  fracture,  and  capable  of 
taking  a good  polish  by  friction  : it  attracts 
light  substances,  and  appears  to  be  electric, 
like  amber;  hence  it  has  been  called 
black  amber;  it  has  no  smell,  but  when 
heated  it  acquires  one  like  bitumen  judai- 
cum. 

Jews  pitch.  See  Bitumen judaicum. 

John's  wort.  See  Hypericum. 

Jonthi.  See  Ionthus. 

Judicatorius.  (From  judico,  to  dis- 
cern.) An  obsolete  term  applied  to  a syn- 
ocha  of  four  days,  because  its  termination 
may  certainly  be  foreseen. 

JUGALE  OS.  (Jugalis ; from  jugum, 
a yoke ; from  its  resemblance,  or  because 
it  is  articulated  to  the  bone  of  the  upper 
jaw,  like  a yoke.)  Os  mala.  Os  zygoma- 
ticum.  The  ossa  malarum  are  the  promi- 
nent square  bones  which  form  the  upper 
part  of  the  cheeks.  They  are  situated 
close  under  the  eyes,  and  make  part  of  the 
orbits.  Each  of  these  bones  has  three 
surfaces  to  be  considered.  One  of  these 
is  exterior  and  somewhat  convex.  The 
second  is  superior  and  concave,  serving  to 
form  the  lower  and  lateral  parts  of  the 
\ orbit.  The  third,  vvhich  is  posterior,  is  very 
: unequal  and  concave,  for  the  lodgment  of 

the  lower  part  of  the  temporal  muscle.  Each 
| of  these  bones  may  be  described  as  having 
four  processes,  formed  by  their  four  angles. 

| Two  of  these  may  be  called  orbitur  pro- 
cesses. The  superior  one  is  connected 
\vith  the  orbitar  process  of  the  os  frontis  ; 
and  the  inferior  one  with  the  malar  process 
of  the  maxillary  bone.  The  third  is  con- 
nected with  the  temporal  process  of  the 
| sphenoid  bone  ; and  the  fourth  forms  a bony 
arch,  by  its  connection  with  tlfe  zygomatic 
process  of  the  temporal  bone.  In  infants, 
these  bones  are  entire  and  completely  ossi- 
fied. 

JUGLANS.  ( Quasi  Joris  glans,  the 
royal  fruit,  from  its  magnitude.)  1.  The 
name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the  Linneean 
system.  Class,  Monoecia.  Older,  Poly- 
andry!. The  walnut-tree. 

2.  The  pharmaeopoeial  name  of  the  wal- 
nut. The  tree  which  bears  this  fruit  is  the 
Juglans  regia  of  Linnaeus  : — -folioJhovalibus 
glabris  subserraiis  subeequalibus.  It  is  a native 
of  Persia,  but  cultivated  in  this  country. 
The  unripe  fruit,  which  has  an  astringent 
bitterish  taste,  and  has  been  long  employ- 
ed as  a pickle,  is  the  part  directed  for  me- 
dicinal use  by  the  London  College,  on  ac- 
count of  its  anthelmintic  virtues.  An  ex- 
tract of  the  green  fruit  is  the  most  conve- 
nient preparation,  as  it  may  be  kept  for  a 
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sufficient  length  of  time,  and  made  agree- 
able to  the  stomach  of  the  patient,  by 
mixing  it  with  cinnamon  water. 

Juglans  regia.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  walnut-tree.  See  Juglans. 

JUGULAR  VEINS.  ( Vence  jugnlaris ; 
from  juguhm,  the  throat.)  These  veins 
run  from  the  head  down  the  sides  of  the 
neck,  and  are  divided,  from  their  situa- 
tion, into  external  and  internal.  The  ex- 
ternal, or  superficial  jugular  vein,  receives 
the  blood  from  the  frontal,  angular,  tem- 
poral, auricular,  sublingual  or  ranine,  and 
the  occipital  veins.  Tkp  internal,  or  deep- 
seated  jugular  vein,  receives  the  blood  from 
the  lateral  sinusses  of  the  dura  mater,  the 
laryngeaL  and  pharyngeal  veins.  Both 
jugulars  unite,  and  form,  with  the  subcla- 
vian vein,  the  superior  vena  cava,  which 
terminates  in  the  superior  part  of  the  right 
auricle  of  the  heart. 

Jugulum.  (From  jug  am,  a yoke;  be- 
cause the  yoke  is  fastened  to  this  part.) 
The  throat,  or  anterior  part  of  the  neck. 

Jujubes.  SeeJujubce. 

Jujubce.  (Arab.)  Jujubes.  A half- 
dried  fruit  of  the  plum  kind,  about  the  size 
and  shape  of  an  olive,  the  produce  of  the 
Rhammes  zizyphns  at'  Linnaeus.  Jujubes, 
when  in  perfection,  have  an  agreeable 
sweet  taste,  and  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe,  where  they  are  common,  they 
make  an  article  of  food  in  their  recent 
state,  and  of  medicine  when  half  dried. 

Julyfiowers.  See  CaryophyUus  ruber. 

Ju n c u s odoratus.  Fccnu m cameloru m . 
Jitncus  aromaiicus.  Camel-hav.  Sweet 
rush.  This  dried  plant,  Andropogon  schce- 
nantlius  of  Linnaeus,  is  imported  into  this 
country  from  Turkey  and  Arabia.  It  has 
an  agreeable  smell,  and  a warm,  bitterish, 
not  unpleasant  taste.  It  was  formerly  em- 
ployed as  a stomachic  and  deobstruent. 

Juniper.  See  Juniperus. 

Juniper  gum.  See  Sandarack. 

JUNIPERUS.  (Juniperus;  from  ju- 
venis,  young,  and  pario,  to  bring  forth  ; 
so  called  because  it  produces  its  young 
berries  while  the  old  ones  are  ripening.) 
1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaian  system.  Class,  Dioecia.  Order. 
Monad  elphia. 

2.  The  pharmaeopoeial  name  of  the 
common  juniper,  Juniperus  communis  of 
Linnaeus -folds  tends  patent  thus  mucrona- 
tis,  buccis  longioribus.  Both  the  tops  and 
berries  of  this  indigenous  plant  are  directed 
in  our  pharmacopoeias,  but  the  latter  are 
usually  preferred,  and  are  brought  chiefly 
from  Holland  ami  Italy.  Of  their  efficacy 
as  a stomachic,  carminative,  diaphoretic 
and  diuretic,  there  are  seveial  relations 
by  physicians  of  great  authority  : and  me- 
dical writers  have  also  spoken  of  the  utility 
of  the  juniper  in  nephritic  cases,  uterine 
obstructions,  scorbutic  affections,  and  some 
cutaneous  diseases.  Our  pharmacopoeias 
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direct  the  essential  oil,  anti  a spirituous 
distillation  of  the  berries,  to  be  kept  in  the 
shops. 

Juniperus  communis.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  juniper- tree.  See  Junipe- 
rus. 

Juniperus  licia.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the  frankin- 
cence.  See  Olibanum. 

Juniperus  sabina.  The  systematic 
n nne  of  the  savinc-tree.  See  Sabina. 


Jupiter.  The  antient  chemical  name 
of  tin,  because  supposed  under  the  go- 
vernment of  that  planet. 

Juvantia.  ( From  jmvo,  to  assist.)  Me- 
dicines, or  assistances  of  any  kind,  which 
relieve  a distemper. 

Juxtangjna.  (From  juxta,  near,  and 
angina , a cpiinsy.)  A disease  resembling 
a quinsy. 
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J^sLemferia  rotunda.  The  systematic- 
name  of  the  plant  wffiich  affords  the  offi- 
cinal zedoary.  Zedoria. 

Kajeput  oleum.  See  Cajeput  oil. 

Kali.  (Arab.)  The  Kali  of  the  phar- 
macopoeias is  the  vegetable  alkali  or  pot- 
ash. See  Potassa. 

Kali  acetatum.  S ze  Acetas  potasses. 
Kali  ^eratum.  See  Carbonas  potasses. 
Kali  arsenicatum.  A preparation  of 
arsenic,  composed  of  the  vegetable  alkali 
and  the  oxyd  of  arsenic.  It  is  the  active 
ingredient  in  Fowler’s  mineral  solution.  See 
Liquor  arsenicalis. 

Kali  citratum.  Alkali  volatile, -succo 
citri  saturatum.  This  neutral  saline  li- 
quor, a citrat  of  potash,  is  made  by  satu- 
rated prepared  kali  with  lemon  juice.  It 

is  the  base  of  the  saline  draught ; it  pos- 
sesses nervine  and  sudorific  properties ; 
and  is  exhibited  in  rheumatism,  catarrh, 
and  most  febrile  diseases. 

Kali  pr^eparatum.  See  Subcarbonas 
potasses. 

Kali  rurum.  See Potassa fusa. 

Kali  sulphuratum.  See  Sulphiire- 
turn  potasses. 

Kali  tartarizatum.  See  Tartras 
potasses. 

Kali  vitriolatum.  See  Sulphas  po- 
tasses, 

Keiri.  See  Citieri. 

KELP.  The  mineral  alkali  which  is 
obtained  in  this  country  by  burning  marine 
plan  is. 

Kerato  phaiiyng.eus.  (From  jtsfa?,, 
a horn,  and the  pharynx.)  A mus- 
cle so  named  from  its  shape,  and  insertion 
in  the  pharynx. 

Kermes.  ( Chermah , Arab.)  Grmum 
tinctorium . Coccus  baphica.  Round  red- 
dish grains,  about  the  size  of  peas,  found 
in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  south  of  France, 
adhering  to  the  branches  of  the  scarlet  oak. 
They  are  the  nidus  of  a minute  red  animal- 
cule, called  Coccus  quercus  ilicis  of  Linnae- 
us. The  qonfectio  ullcermes , now  obsolete, 
was  prepared  with  these,  which  possess  cor- 
roborant and  adstringent  virtues. 


Kermes  mineralis.  A preparation  of 
antimony,  so  termed  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  insect  of  that  name.  It  is  now  dis- 
\ used  in  medicine,  and  gives  place  to  the 
other  preparations  of  antimony.  See  Hy- 
drosulphuretum  stibii  rubrum. 

Kernel  wort.  See  Scrophularia  vulgai'is. 
Kerva.  ( Kervah , Arab.)  The  rici- 
nus. 

KETCHUP.  The  prepared  liquor  of 
the  mushroom. 

KEYSER’S  PILLS.  A once  celebrat- 
ed mercurial  medicine,  the  method  of  pre- 
paring which  was  purchased  by  the  French 
government,  and  has  since  been  published 
by  M.  Richards.  The  hydrargyrus  aceta- 
tus  is  considered  as  an  adequate  substitute 
for  the  more  elaborate  form  of  Kevser. 
M.  Richard  concludes  his  account  of  Key- 
set’s pills  with  observing,  that  he  considers 
it  to  be,  without  exception,  the  most  effec- 
tual remedy  for  the  venereal  disease  hither- 
to discovered.  But  further  trials  of  this 
remedy  do  not  justify  the  sanguine  accounts 
of  its  properties ; though  it  may  succeed 
when  some  of  the  other  mercurial  prepara- 
tions have  failed. 

Kibes.  A name  for  chilblains. 

Kidneys.  Renes.  Two  abdominal  vis- 
cera shaped  like  a kidney-bean,  that  se- 
crete the  urine.  They  are  situated  on  each 
lumbar  region,  near  the  first  lumbar  ver- 
tebra, behind  the  peritoneum,  and  are 
composed  of  three  substances  ; a cortical, 
which  is  the  external,  and  very  vascular  ; 
a tubulose,  which  consists  of  small  tubes, 
and  a papillous  substance,  which  is  the 
innermost.  The  kidneys  are  generally  sur- 
rounded with  more  or  less  adipose  mem- 
brane, and  they  have  also  a proper  mem- 
brane, membrana  propria , which  is  closely 
accreted  to  the  cortical  substance.  The 
renal  arteries,  called  also  einulgents,  pro- 
ceed from  the  aorta.  The  veins  evacuate 
their  blood  into  the  ascending  cava.  The 
absorbents  accompany  the  blood-vessels, 
and  terminate  in  the  thoracic  duct.  The 
nerves  of  the  kidneys  are  branches  of  the 
eighth  pair  and  great  intercostals.  The 
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excretory  duct  of  this  viscus  is  called  the 
ureter.  At  the  middle  or  pelvis  of  the  kid- 
ney, where  the  blood-vessels  enter  -t,  is  a 
large  membranous  bag,  which  diminishes 
like  a funnel,  and  forms  a long  canal,  or 
ureter,  that  conveys  the  urine  from  the 
kidney  to  the  bladder,  which  it  perforates 
obliquely. 

Kikekunemalo.  A pure  resin,  very 
similar  to  copal,  but  of  a more  beautiful 
whiteness  and  transparency.  It  is  brought 
from  America,  where  it  is  said  to  be  used 
medicinally  in  the  cure  of  hysterica,  teta- 
nus, &c.  It  forms  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  varnishes. 

Kiki.  ( Kike , Arabian.)  See  Ricinus. 

Kina  kina.  See  Cinchona. 

KinkiNA.  See  Cinchona. 

KINO.  (Indian.)  Gummi  gambiense. 
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Labdanum.  See  Ladanum . 

Labia  leporina.  ( Leporine, ; from 

lepus,  a hare,  resembling  a hare.)  The 
hare-lip. 

LABORATORHJM.  (From  laboro,  to 
labour.)  A place  properly  fitted  up  for  the 
performance  of  chemical  operations. 

LABYRINTH.  That  part  of  the  in- 
ternal ear  behind  tiie  cavity  of  the  tympa- 
num ; it  is  constituted  by  the  cochlea,  ves- 
tibulum,  and  semicircular  canals. 

Lac.  See  Lacca. 

Lac  ammoniaci.  See  Mislura  ammo- 
niaci. 

Lac  amygdala.  A very  pleasant, 
cooling,  demulcent  drink,  calculated  to  al- 
leviate ardor  urinae,  and  relieve  strangury. 
It  forms  a pleasant  ptisan  in  coughs,  hoarse* 
nesses,  and  catarrhs.  See  Mistura  amyg- 
dala\ 

Lac  ASSAFtETiDA.  See  Mistura  assafee- 
tida. 

Lac  solphuris.  See  Sulphur  prcecitatum. 

Lacca.  (From  lakah,  Arab.)  Gummi 
Lacca.  Stick- lac.  Gam-lac.  Seed-lac. 
Shell-lac.  The  improper  name  of  gum-lac 
is  given  to  a concrete  brittle  substance,  of 
a dark  red  colour,  brought  from  the  East 
Indies,  incrustated  on  the  twigs  of  the  Cro- 
ton laccifenm  of  Linnaeus  :—foliis  ovatis  to- 
rn mitosis  serrulatis  petiolatis,  colycibus  to- 
mentosis,  where  it  is  deposited  by  a small 
insect,  at  present  not  scientifically  known. 
It  is  found  in  very  great  quantities  on  the 
uncultivated  mountains  on  both  sides  the 
Ganges;  and  is  of  great  use  to  the  natives 
in  various  works  of  art,  as  varnish,  paint- 
ing, dyeing,  See.  When  the  resinous  mat- 
ter is  broken  off  the  wood  into  small  pieces 


Gummi  rubrum  adstr ingens  gambiense.  The 
tree  from  which  this  resin  is  obtained, 
though  not  botanically  ascertained,  is 
known  to  grow  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Gambia,  in  Africa.  On  wounding  its  bark, 
the  fluid  kino  immediately  issues  drop  by 
drop,  and,  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  is  formed 
into  hard  masses.  It  is  very  like  the  re- 
sin called  Sanguis  draconis ; is  much  redder, 
more  firm,  resinous,  and  adstringent  than 
catechu.  It  is  now  in  common  use,  and 
is  the  most  efficacious  vegetable  adstrin- 
gent, or  styptic,  in  the  materia  medica. 
Its  dose  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  grains. 

Knee-holly.  See  Ruscus. 

Knee-pan.  See  Patella. 

Kolto.  (Polonese.)  The  plica  pol@~ 
nica,  or  plaited  hair. 

Kynache.  See  Cynanche . 


of  grains,  it  is  termed  seed-lac,  and  when 
melted  and  formed  into  flat  plates,  shell- 
lac.  This  substance  is  chiefly  employed 
for  making  sealing-wax.  A tincture  of  it 
is  recommended  as  an  antiscorbutic  to 
wash  the  gums. 

Lachryma  abiegnas.  See  Terebin- 
thina  argeniarotensis. 

LACHRYM/E.  The  tears.  A limpid 
fluid  secreted  by  the  lachrymal  gland,  and 
flowing  on  the  surface  of  the  eye. 

LACHRYMAL  BONE.  See  Unguis  os. 

LACHRYMAL  DUCTS.  Ductus  lach- 
ry males.  The  excretory  ducts  of  the  lach- 
rymal gland,  which  open  upon  the  internal 
surface  of  the  upper  eyelid. 

LACHRYMAL  GLAND.  Glandula 
lachrymalis . A glomerate  gland,  situated 
above  the  external  angle  of  the  orbit,  in  a 
peculiar  depression  of  the  frontal  bone.  It 
secretes  tire  tears,  and  conveys  them  to 
the  eye  by  its  excretory  ducts,  which  are 
six  or  eight  in  number. 

LACHRYMAL  NERVE.  The  fifth 
pair  of  nerves  from  die  head  is  divided  into 
several  branches,  the  first  of  which  is  called 
the  orbitary  branch ; this  is  divided  into 
three  more,  the  third  of  which  is  called  the 
lachrymal  branch ; it  goes  off  chiefly  to  the 
lachrymal  gland. 

L \coNicUiVi.  (Because  they  were  much 
used  by  the  people  of  Laconia.)  A stove, 
or  sweating-room. 

LACTATION.  (From  lacteo,  to  suckle.) 
The  giving  suck. 

1^  ACT  ATS.  (Ladas.)  Salts  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  acid  of  sour  whey,  or 
lactic  acid,  with  different  bases  ; thus  alu- 
minous lactat , ammoniacal  lactat , Sec. 
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LACTEALS.  Vctsa  laclea.  The  absor- 
bents of  the  mesentery,  which  originate 
in  the  small  intestines,  and  convey  the 
chyle  from  thence  to  the  thoracic  duct. 
They  are  very  tender  and  transparent  ves- 
sels, possessed  of  an  infinite  number  of 
valves,  which,  when  distended  with  chyle, 
a milky  or  lacteal  fluid,  give  them  a knotty 
appearance.  They  arise  from  the  internal 
surface  of  the  villous  coat  of  the  small  in- 
testines, perforate  the  other  coats,  and  form 
a kind  of  net-work,  whilst  the  greater  num- 
ber unite  one  with  another  between  the 
muscular  and  external  coats.  From  thence 
they  proceed  between  the  laminae  of  the 
mesentery  to  the  conglobate  glands.  In 
their  course  they  constitute  the  greater  part 
of  the  gland  through  which  they  pass,  be- 
ing distributed  through  them  several  times, 
and  curled  in  various  directions.  The  lac- 
teals  having  passed  these  glands,  go  to 
others,  and  at  length  seek  those  nearest 
the  mesentery.  From  these  glands,  which 
are  only  four  or  five,  or  perhaps  more,  the 
laeteals  pass  out  and  ascend  with  the  men- 
senterie  artery,  and  unite  with  the  lympha- 
tics of  the  lower  extremities,  and  those  of 
the  abdominal  viscera,  and  then  form  a 
common  trunk,  the  thoracic  duct , which, 
in  some  subjects,  is  dilated  at  its  origin, 
forming  the  receptacutiou  chyli.  See  Nu- 
trition . 

LACTIC  ACID.  (From  lac , milk.) 
The  acid  of  sour  milk. 

Lactic a.  The  Arabian  name  for  that 
species  of  fever  which  the  Greeks  call 
Typkos , or  Typhodes. 

Lactifuga.  (From  lac , milk,  and /ago, 
to  drive  away.)  Medicines  which  dispel 
milk. 

LACTUCA.  (From  lac,  milk;  named 
from  the  milky  juice  which  exudes  upon  its 
being  wounded.;  i.  The  name  of  a genus 
of  plants  in  the  Lirmaean  system.  Class, 
Syngenesia.  Order,  Polygamia  cequales. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  gar- 
den-lettuce, the  Lactuca  saliva  cultivat- 
ed ; it  is  esteemed  as  an  wholesome  ape- 
rient bitter  anodyne,  easy  of  digestion, 
but  affording  no  nutriment.  Lettuces  ap- 
pear to  agree  better  with  hot,  bilious,  me- 
lancholic temperaments,  than  the  phleg- 
matic. TSie  seeds  possess  a quantity  of 
oily  substance,  which,  triturated  with  wa- 
ter, forms  an  emulsion  esteemed  by  some 
in  ardor  uvinae,  and  some  diseases  of  tiie 
urinary  passage.  Lettuce  was  famous  for 
the  cure  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  and 
formed  the  opiate  of  Galen,  in  his  old  age ; 
a proof  that,  in  the  warmer  climates,  it 
must  acquire  an  exaltation  of  its  virtues 
above  what  is  met  with  in  this  country. 

Lactuca  graveolens.  Opium-scent- 
ed lettuce.  Sfrong-scented  lettuce.  Lac- 
tuca sylvestris.  Lactuca  virosa  of  Linnaeus : 
— foliis  horizontalibus  carino  aculeatis  len- 
tatis.  A common  plant  in  our  hedges  and 


ditches.  It  has  a strong  ungrateful  smell, 
resembling  that  of  opium,  and  a bitterish 
acrid  taste  : it  abounds  with  a milky  juice, 
in  which  its  sensible  qualities  seem  to  re- 
side, and  which  appears  to  have  been  no- 
ticed by  Dioscorides,  who  describes  the 
odour  and  taste  of  the  juice  as  nearly 
agreeing  with  that  of  the  white  poppy.  Its 
effects  are  also  said,  according  to  Haller, 
to  be  powerfully  narcotic.  Dr.  Collin,  at 
Vienna,  first  brought  the  lactuca  virosa 
into  medical  repute,  and  its  character  has 
lately  induced  the  College  of  Physicians  at 
Edinburgh  to  insert  it  in  the'catalogue  of 
the  materia  medica.  More  than  twenty- 
four  cases  of  dropsy  are  said,  by  Collin,  to 
have  been  successfully  treated,  by  em- 
ploying an  extract  prepared  from  the  ex- 
pressed juice  of  this  plant,  which  is  stated 
not  only  to  be  powerfully  diuretic,  but, 
by  attenuating  the  viscid  humours,  to  pro- 
mote all  the  secretions,  and  to  remove  vis- 
cereal  obstructions.  In  the  more  simple 
cases,  proceeding  from  debility,  the  ex- 
tract, in  doses  of  eighteen  to  thirty  grains 
a-day,  proved  sufficient  to  accomplish  a 
cure  ; but.  when  the  disease  was  inveterate, 
and  accompanied  with  visceral  obstructions, 
the  quantity  of  extract  was  increased  to 
three  drachms  ; nor  did  larger  doses,  though 
they  excited  nausea,  ever  produce  any 
other  bad  effect ; and  the  patients  conti- 
nued so  strong  under  the  use  of  this  reme- 
dy, that  it  was  seldom  necessary  to  em- 
ploy any  tonic  medicines.  Though  Dr. 
Collin  began  his  experiments  with  the 
lactuca  at  the  Pazman  hospital,  at  the 
time  he  was  trying  the  arnica,  1771,  yet 
very  few  physicians,  even  at  Vienna,  have 
since  adopted  the  use  of  this  plant.  Plen- 
ciz,  indeed,  lias  published  a solitary  in- 
stance of  its  efficacy,  while  Quarin  informs 
us  that  he  never  experienced  any  good 
effect  from  its  use ; alleging,  that  those 
who  were  desirous  of  supporting  its  charac- 
ter, mixed  with  it  a quantity  of  extractum 
scillae.  Under  these  circumstances  we 
shall  only  say,  that  the  recommendation  of 
this  medicine  by  Dr.  Collin,  will  be  scarce- 
ly thought  sufficient  to  establish  its  use  in 
England. 

Lactuca  sativa.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  lettuce.  See  Lactuca. 

Lactuca  sylvestris.  Scariola.  The 
officinal  name  of  the  Lactuca  scariola  of 
Linnaeus,  which  possesses  a stronger  degree 
of  bitterness  than  the  Lactuca  sativa , and 
is  said  to  be  more  aperient  and  laxative. 
It  is  nearly  similar,  in  virtue  as  in  taste,  to 
endive  unblanched. 

Lactuca  virosa.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  opium-scented  lettuce.  See 
Lactuca  graveolens. 

Lactucella.  (Diminutive  of  lactuca, 
the  lettuce;  so  named  from  its  milkyjuice.) 
The  sow-thistle. 

Lactucimina.  (From lacteo,  to  suckle; 
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so  called  because  they  happen  chiefly  to 
children  while  at  the  breast.)  Aphthae,  or 
little  ulcers,  or  crusty  scabs,  on  the  skin. 

Lactumen.  (From  lac , milk  ; so  named 
because  it  is  covered  with  a white  crust.) 
The  acor,  or  scald-head  ; also  a little  crus- 
ty scab  on  the  skin,  affecting  chiefly  chil- 
dren at  the  breast. 

LACUN/E.  ( Lacuna ; from  lacus,  a 
channel.)  The  mouths  or  openings  of  the 
excretory  ducts  of  muciparous  glands  in 
the  urethra,  and  other  parts. 

LADANUM.  (From  ladon,  Arab.) 
Labdanum.  This  resinous  juice  exudes 
upon  the  leaves  of  the  Cuius  creticus  of 
Linnaeus  : — arborescens  extipulatus,  foliis 
spatulato-ovatis  petiolatis  enerviis  scabris , 
calycinis  lanceolatis ; in  Candia,  where  in- 
habitants collect  it  by  lightly  rubbing  the 
leaves  with  leather,  and  afterwards  scrap- 
ing it  off,  and  forming  it  into  irregular 
masses  for  exportation.  Three  sorts  of 
ladanum  have  been  described  by  authors, 
but  only  two  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
shops.  The  best,  which  is  very  rare,  is  in 
dark-coloured  masses,  of  the  consistence 
of  a soft  plaster,  and  growing  still  softer  on 
being  handled  ; the  other  is  in  long  rolls, 
coiled  up,  much  harder  than  the  preceding, 
and  not  so  dark.  The  first  has  commonly 
a small,  and  the  last  a large  admixture  of 
tine  sand,  without  which  they  cannot  be 
collected  pure,  independently  of  designed 
abuses:  the  dust  blown  on  the  plant  by 
winds,  from  the  loose  sands  among  which 
it  grows,  being  retained  by  the  tenacious 
juice.  The  soft  kind  has  an  agreeable 
smell,  and  a lightly  pungent  bitterish  taste  : 
the  hard  is  much  weaker.  Ladanum  was 
formerly  much  employed  internally  as  a 
pectoral  and  adstringent  in  catarrhal  af- 
fections, dysenteries,  and  several  other 
diseases ; at  present,  however,  it  is  wholly 
confined  to  external  use,  and  is  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  stomachic  plaster,  emplastrum 
ladani. 

Ladies  bedstraw.  See  Galium  luteum. 

Ladies  mantle.  See  Alckemilla. 

Ladies  smock.  See  Cardamine. 

L/etificantia.  (From  Icetijico , to  make 
glad.)  This  term  hath  been  applied  to 
many  compositions  under  the  intention  of 
cordials ; hut  both  the  medicine  and  dis- 
tinction are  now  quite  disused. 

Lagaros.  (Aaya^oj,  lax ; so  named 
from  its  comparative  laxity.)  The  right 
ventricle  of  the  heart. 

LAGOPHTHALMIA.  (From  a 
hare,  and  o<pQa\y,og,  an  eye ; because  it  is 
believed  that  hares  sleep  with  their  eyes 
©pen.)  Lagophthalmos.  The  hare’s  eye. 
A disease  in  which  the  eye  cannot  be  shut. 
The  following  complaints  may  arise  from 
it : a constant  weeping  of  the  organ,  in 
consequence  of  the  interruption  of  the  al- 
ternate closure  and  opening  of  the  eye- 
lids, which  motions  so  materially  contri- 


tribute  to  propelling  the  tearsinto  the  nose  ; 
blindness  in  a strong  light,  in  consequence 
of  the  inability  to  moderate  the  rays 
which  fall  on  the  eye  5 on  the  same  account, 
the  sight  becomes  gradually  very  much 
weakened ; incapacity  to  sleep  where  there 
is  any  light ; irritation,  pain,  and  redness 
of  the  eye,  from  this  organ  being  exposed 
to  the  extraneous  substances  in  the  atmos- 
phere, without  the  eyelids  having  the  power 
of  washing  them  away  in  the  natural  manner. 

An  enlargement  or  protrusion  of  the 
whole  eye,  or  a staphyloma,  may  obviously 
produce  lagophthalmos.  But  affections  of 
the  upper  eyelids  are  the  common  auses. 
Heister  says  he  has  seen  thh  complaint  ori- 
ginate from  a disease  of  the  lower  one.  Now 
and  then  lagophthalmos  depends  on  para- 
lysis of  the  orbicularis  muscle.  0A  cicatrix, 
after  a wound,  ulcer,  or  burn,  is  the  most 
frequent  cause. 

Lagopodium.  (From  \ayog,  a hare, 
and  afoot;  so  called  because  it  has 
narrow  hairy  leaves,  like  the  foot  of  a hare.) 
The  herb  hare’s-foot  trefoil. 

Lagostoma.  (From  Xayog,  a hare,  and 
royta,  the  mouth  ; so  called  because  the 
upper  lip  is  divided  in  the  middle  like  that 
of  a hare.)  The  hare-lip. 

Lakeioeed.  See  Hydropipei1. 

Lamac.  Gum-arabic. 

Lambdacimus.  A defect  in  speech, 
which  consists  in  an  inability  to  pronounce 
certain  consonants,  or  is  that  stammering, 
or  difficulty  of  speech,  called  Psellumus 
Lallans,  that  is,  when  the  letter  L is  pro- 
nounced too  liquid,  and  often  in  the  place 
of  R. 

LAMBDOIDAL  SUTURE.  ( Sutura 
Lambdoidalis ; from  A,  and  ufog,  resem- 
blance ; because  it  is  shaped  like  the  letter 
A.)  Occipital  suture.  ‘The  suture  that 
unites  the  occipital  bone  to  the  two  parie- 
tal bones. 

Lambitivum.  (From  lambo,  to  lick  up.) 
A linctus  or  medicine  to  be  licked  up. 

Lamella.  (Dim.  of  lamina , a plate  of 
metal.)  The  thin  plates,  or  gills,  of  a 
mushroom. 

LAMINA.  (From  ?ka.a,  to  beat  off.) 
A bone,  or  membrane,  or  any  substance 
resembling  a thin  plate  of  metal.  The  lap 
of  the  ear. 

Lamium  album.  (From  Lamium , a 
mountain  of  Ionia,  where  it  grew,  or  from 
lama,  a ditch,  because  it  usually  grows 
about  ditches  and  neglected  places.)  Ur. 
tica  mortua.  Galeopsis.  Archangelica. 
Dead  nettle.  White  archangel  nettle! 
Uterine  haemorrhages  and  fiuor  albus  are 
said  to  be  relieved  by  infusions  of  this 
plant,  from  whose  sensible  qualities  very 
little  benefit  can  be  expected. 

Lam ps ana.  See  Lapsana. 

LANCEl'TA.  (Dim.  of  lancea,  a spear.) 
A lancet.  An  instrument  used  in  phlebo- 
tomy. 
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Laonica  coratio.  A method  of  curing 
the  gout,  by  evaporating  the  morbid  mat 
ter  by  topical  applications. 

Lapactica.  (From  Xa?ra£w,  to  evacu- 
ate.) Purgative  medicines. 

Lapara.  (From  Xa? to  empty; 
so  named  from  its  concave  and  empty  ap- 
pearance.) The  flank. 

Laparocele.  (From  Xa-rra^a,  the  flank, 
and  joiX«,  a rupture.)  A rupture  through 
the  side  of  the  belly. 

Lapathum.  (From  x* it&lca,  to  evacu- 
ate ; so  named  because  it  purges  gently.) 
The  dock. 

Lapathum  acetosum.  See  Acctosa. 

Lapathum  acutum.  See  Oxylupa - 
ihum. 

Lapathum  aquaticum.  See  Hydro- 
lapathum. 

Lapiues  cancrorum.  S ee  Cancer. 

Lapiuellum.  Lapidellus.  (From  la? 
pis , a stone.)  The  name  of  a kind  of  spoon, 
formerly  used  to  take  out  small  stones  and 
fragments  from  the  bladder. 

Lapilli  cancrorum.  Crab’s  stones, 
commonly  called  crab’s  eyes.  See  Cancer . 

Lapis  bezoar.  See  Bezoar. 

Lapis  casruleus.  See  Lapis  lazuli. 

Lapis  calaminaris.  See  Calamine. 

ti apis  calcareus.  Hard  carbonate  of 
lime. 

Lapis  ©yanus.  See  Lapis  lazuli. 

Lapis  haematites.  See  Haematites. 

Lapis  hibernicus.  Tegula  hyhernica. 
Ardesia  hihernica.  Hardesia.  Irish  slate. 
A kind  of  slate,  or  very  hard  stone,  found 
in  different  parts  of  Ireland,  in  a mass  of  a 
blueish  black  colour,  which  stains  the 
hands.  When  dried  and  powdered,  it  is 
pale,  or  of  a whitish  blue,  and  by  keeping 
grows  black.  In  the  fire  it  yields  a sul- 
phureous gaz,  and  acquires  a pale  red  co- 
lour, with  additional  hardness.  It  is  occa* 
sionally  powdered  by  the  common  people, 
and  taken  in  spruce" beer,  against  inward 
bruises. 

Lapis  hystricis.  See  Bezoar  porcinum. 

Lapis  infernahs.  An  old  name  for 
the  caustic  potash.  See  Potassafusa. 

Lapis  lazuli.  Lapis  cyanus.  Azure 
stone.  A combination  of  silex,  the  blue 
fluate  of  lime  and  sulpliat  of  lime,  and  iron. 
This  singular  mixture  forms  a stone,  of  a 
beautiful  opake  blue,  which  it  preserves 
in  a strong  heat,  and  does  not  suffer  any 
alteration  by  the  contact  ot  air.  It  was 
formerly  exhibited  as  a purgative  and  vo- 
mit, and  given  in  epilepsy. 

Lapis  malacensis.  See  Bezoar  porci - 
7mm. 

Lapis  porcinus.  See  Bezoar  porci - 
%um. 

Lapis  simiae.  See  Bezoar  simia. 

Lappa  major.  See  Bardada. 

Laps  ANA.  (Aa^avn,  from  Lampsacus , 
the  town  near  which  it  flourished  ; or  from 
to  evacuate ; because  it  was  said 


to  relax  the  bowels.)  Lampsana.  Napium. 
Papillaris  kerba.  Dock-cresses.  Nipple- 
wort. This  plant,  Lapscna  communis  of 
Linnaeus,  is  a lactescent  bitter,  and  nearly 
similar  in  virtues  to  the  cichory,  dandelion, 
and  endive.  It  has  been  employed  chiefly 
for  external  purposes,  against  wounds  and 
ulcerations,  whence  the  name  of  nipple- 
wort and  papillaris. 

Laquels  gutturis.  A malignant  in- 
flammation of  the  tonsils,  in  which  the  pa- 
tient appears  as  if  he  were  suffocated  with 
a noose. 

Larbason.  Antimony. 

Larch-tree . See  Terebenthina  veneta. 

L ARD.  The  English  name  of  hog’s  fat, 
when  melted  down.  Hog’s  lard,  adeps 
suellce . forms  the  base  of  many  unguents, 
and  is  often  eaten  by  the  poor  instead  of 
butter. 

LARYNGQTOMY.  (From  xw«,  the 
larynx,  and  r s(avu>,  to  cut.)  See  Broncho- 
tomy. 

LARYNX.  (A aevyZ,  a Greek  primitive.) 
A cartilaginous  cavity,  situated  behind  the 
tongue,  m the  anterior  part  of  the  fauces, 
and  lined  with  an  exquisitely  sensible  mem- 
brane. It  is  composed  of  the  annular  or 
cricoid  cartilage,  the  scutiform  or  thyroid, 
the  epiglottis,  and  two  arytenoid  cartilages. 
The  superior  opening  of  the  larynx  is  called 
the  glottis.  The  laryngeal  arteries  are 
branches  of  the  external  carotids.  The 
laryngeal  veins  evacuate  their  blood  into 
the  external  jugulars.  The  nerves  of  the 
larynx  are  from  the  eighth  pair.  The  use 
of  the  larynx  is  to  constitute  the  organ  of 
voice,  and  to  serve  also  for  respiration. 

Lascivus.  (From  lacio,  to  ensnare; 
upon  account  of  its  irregular  motions.) 
An  epithet  used  by  Paracelsus  for  the  cho- 
rea Sancti  viti. 

Laser.  (A  term  used  by  the  Cyrenians.) 
The  herb  lasser-wort,  or  assafeetida. 

Laserpitium  latifolium.  (From 
laser , perhaps  from  lazar,  Arab.)  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  white  gentian.  See 
Gentiana  alba. 

Laserpitium  siler.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  heart- wort.  See  Seseli. 

LATERAL  OPERATION.  One  mode 
of  cutting  for  the  stone  is  so  called. 

LATERAL  SINUSSES.  The  bifur- 
cation and  continuation  of  the  longitudinal 
sinus  of  the  dura  mater.  They  commence 
about  the  middle  of  the  tentorium,  one 
passing  along  each  horizontal  crucial  spine 
within  the  tentorium,  and  round  to  the 
foramen  lacerum  in  basi  cranii,  where  the 
internal  jugular  vein  begins.  Their  use  is 
to  carry  the  blood  from  the  vein  into  the  in- 
ternal jugulars,  which  return  it  to  the  heart. 

Latex.  ( Latez , quod  in  venis  terree  la- 
teat .)  Water,  or  juice.  A,  term  some- 
times applied  to  the  blood,  as  being  the 
spring  or  source  of  all  the  humours. 

LATERITIOUS  SEDIMENT.  {La- 
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teriteus;  from  later , a brick.)  A term 
applied  to  the  brick-like  sediment  ocea- 
sional'y  deposited  in  the  urine  of  people 
afflicted  with  fever. 

Lathyris.  (From  Xa0<»,  to  forget ; be- 
cause it  was  thought  to  affect  the  memory.) 
Spurge. 

Lathyrus.  (From  x«0<»,  to  lie  hid  ; so 
called  from  its  diminutive  size.)  The  vetch. 

Latibulum.  (From  lateo,  to  iie  hid.) 
The  fomes,  or  hidden  matter  of  infectious 
diseases. 

Latissimus  colli.  See  Platysma  my- 
oides. 

LATISSIMUS  DO  RSI.  (. Latissimus ,$c, 
musculus .)  Antiscalptor  of  Cowper.  Dor- 
si  lumbo  sacro  humeral  of  Duma.  a.  A muscle 
of  the  humerus,  situated  on  the  posterior 
part  of  the  trunk.  It  is  a very  broad,  thin, 
and  for  the  most  part  fleshy  muscle,  which 
is  placed  immediately  under  the  skin,  ex- 
cept where  it  is  covered  by  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  trapezius.  It  arises  tendi- 
nous from  the  posterior  half  of  the  upper 
edge  of  the  spine  of  the  os  ilium,  from  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  os  sacrum  and  lum- 
bar vertebra?,  and  from  five  or  six,  and 
sometimes  from  seven,  and  even  eight,  of 
the  lowermost  ones  of  the  back ; also 
tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  upper  edges 
and  external  surface  of  the  four  inferior 
false  ribs,  near  their  cartilages,  by  as  many 
distinct  slips.  From  these  different  origins 
the  fibres  of  the  muscle  run  in  different  di- 
rections; those  from  the  ilium  and  false 
ribs  run  almost  perpendicularly  upwards  ; 
those  from  the  sacrum  and  lumbar  verte- 
bras, obliquely  upwards  and  forwards ; 
and  those  from  tUe  vertebrze  of  the  back, 
transversely  outwards  and  forwards,  over 
; the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula,  where 
] they  receive  a small  thin  bundle  of  fleshy 
! fibres,  which  arise  tendinous  from  that  an- 
ti gle,  and  are  inserted  with  the  rest  of  the 
I muscle,  by  a strong,  flat,  and  thin  tendon, 

I of  about  two  inches  in  length,  into  the 
i fore-part  of  the  posterior  edge  of  the  groove 
observed  between  the  two  tuberosities  of 
: the  os  humeri,  Tor  lodging  the  tendon  of 
the  long  head  of  the  biceps.  In  dissection, 
therefore,  this  muscle  ought  not  to  be  fol- 
lowed to  its  insertion,  till  some  of  the  other 
muscles  of  the  os  humeri  have  been  first 
raised.  Its  use  is  to  puli  the  os  humeri 
downwards  and  backwards,  and  to  turn  it 
upon  its  axis.  Riolanus,  from  its  use  on 
certain  occasions,  gave  it  the  name  of  ani 
tersor.  When  we  raise  ourselves  upon  our 
hands,  as  in  rising  from  off  an  arm-chair, 
■we  may  easily  perceive  the  contraction  of 
this  muscle.  A bursa  mucosa  is  found  be- 
tween the  tendon  of  this  muscle  and  the  os 
humeri,  into  which  it  is  inserted. 

Lalcania.  (From  Xuvai,  to  receive  ; 
so  called  because  it  receives  and  conveys 
food.)  The  oesophagus  of  the  throat. 

Laudanum.  (From  laus,  praise;  so 


named  from  its  valuable  properties.)  See 
Tinctura  opii. 

Laurel , cherry.  See  Laurocerasus . 

Laurel,  spurge.  See  Laureola. 

Laureola.  (Dim.  of  luurus,  the  lau- 
rel, named  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
laurel.)  Spurge  laurel.  The  bark  of  this 
plant,  Daphne  laureola  of  Linnaeus,  is  re- 
commended to  excite  a discharge  from  th© 
skin,  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  ihy- 
meltea . 

LAURO  CERASUS.  (From  laurus, 
the  laurel,  and  cerasus , the  cherry-tree  ; so 
called  because  it  has  leaves  like  the  laiyel.) 
Common  or  cherry  laurel.  Prunus  la ur«- 
cerasus  of  Limimus  -jioi  ibus  racemosisfo- 
liis  sempervirentibus  dor  so  bigiandulosis.  The 
leaves  of  the  lauro -cerasus  have  a bitter 
styptic  taste,  accompanied  with  a flavour 
resembling  that  of  bitter-almonds,  or  other 
kernels  of  the  drupacious  fruits : the 
flowers  also  manifest  a similar  flavour.  The. 
powdered  leaves,  applied  to  the  nostrils, 
excite  sneezing,  though  not  so  strongly  as 
tobacco.  The  kernel-like  flavour  which 
these  leaves  impart  being  generally  es- 
teemed grateful,  has  sometimes  caused 
them  to  be  employed  for  culinary  pur- 
poses, and  especially  in  custards,  puddings, 
blancmange,  &e.  ; and  as  the  proportion 
of  this  sapid  matter  of  the  leaf  to  the 
quantify  of  the  milk  is  commonly  incon- 
siderable, bad  effects  have  seldom  ensued. 
But  as  the  poisonous  quality  Of  this  laurel  is 
now  indubitably  proved,  the  public  ought 
to  be  cautioned  against  its  internal  use. 

The  following  communication  to  the 
Royal  Society,  by  Dr.  Madden,  of  Dub- 
lin, contains  the  first  and  principal  proofs 
of  the  deleterious  effects  of  tiiis  vegetable 
upon  mankind  : — “ A very  extraordinary 
accident  that  fell  out  here  some  months 
ago,  has  discovered  to  us  a most  danger- 
ous poison,  which  was  never  before  known 
to  be  so,  though  it  has  been  in  frequent 
use  among  us.  The  thing  I mean  is  a sim- 
ple water,  distilled  from  the  leaves  of  the 
lauro-cerasus ; the  water  is  at  first  milky, 
but  the  oil  which  comes  over  being, 
in  a good  measure,  separated  from  the 
phlegm,  by  passing  it  through  a flan- 
nel bag,  becomes  as  clear  as  com- 
mon water.  It  has  the  smell  of  bitter  al- 
monds, or  peach-kernel,  and  has  been 
for  many  years  in  frequent  use  among  our 
housewives  and  cooks,  to  give  that  agree- 
able flavour  to  their  creams  and  puddings. 
It  has  also  been  much  in  use  among  our 
drinkers  of  drams;  and  the  proportions 
they  generally  use  it  in  has  beeu  one  part 
of  laurel  water  to  four  of  brandy.  Nor  lias 
this  practice,  however  frequent,  ever  been 
attended  with  any  apparent  ill  conse- 
quences, till  some  time  in  the  month  of 
September  1728,  when  it  happened  that 
one  Martha  Boyse,  a servant,  who  lived 
with  a person  who  sold  great  quantifies  of 
2. 
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this  water,  got  a bottle  of  it  from  her  mis- 
tress, and  give  it  to  her  mother.  Ann 
Boyse  made  a present  of  it  to  Frances  Ea- 
ton, her  sister,  who  was  a shopkeeper  in 
town,  and  who  she  thought  might  oblige 
her  customers  with  it.  Accordingly,  in  a few 
days,  she  gave  about  two  ounces  to  a wo- 
man called  Mary  Whaley,  who  drank  about 
two-thirds  of  what  was  filled  out,  and  went 
away.  Frances  Eaton  drank  the  rest. 
In  a quarter  of  an  hour  after  Mary  Wha- 
ley had  drank  the  wat  r,  (as  I am  in- 
formed,) she  complained  of  a violent  dis- 
order i.i  her  stomach,  soon  after  lost  her 
speech,  and  shed  in  about  an  hour,  without 
vomiting,  or  pc  or  any  convulsion. 

The  shopkeepe  r F.  Eaton,  sent  word  to 
her  sister,  Ann  i -se,  of  what  had  happen- 
ed, who  car  ' to  her  upon  the  message, 
and  affirmed  that  it  was  not  possible  the 
cordial  (as  she  called  it)  could  have  occa- 
sioned the  death  of  the  woman ; and,  to 
convince  her  of  it,  she  filled  out  about 
three  ounces  and  drank  it.  She  continued 
talking  with  F.  Eaton  about  two  minutes 
longer,  and  was  so  earnest  to  persuade  her 
of  the  liquor’s  being  inoffensive,  that  she 
drank  about  two  spoonfuls  more,  but  was 
hardly  well  seated  in  her  chair  when  she 
died  without  the  least  groan,  or  convulsion. 
Fiances  Eaton,  who,  as  before  observed, 
had  drank  somewhat  more  than  a spoonful, 
found  no  disorder  in  her  stomach,  or  else- 
where ; but,  to  prevent  any  ill  consequences, 
she  took  a vomit  immediately,  and  has 
been  well  ever  since.” — Dr.  Madden  men- 
tions another  case,  of  a gentleman  at  Kil- 
kenny, who  mistook  a bottle  of  laurel- 
water  for  a bottle  of  ptisan.  What  quantity 
he  drank  is  uncertain,  but  he’ died  in  a few 
minutes,  complaining  of  a violent  disorder 
in  the  stomach.  In  addition  to  this,  we 
nmy  refer  to  the  unfortunate  case  of  Sir 
Theodosius  Boughton,  whose  death,  in 
1780,  an  English  jury  declared  to  be  oc- 
casioned by  this  poison.  In  this  case,  the 
active  principle  of  the  lauro-cerasus  was 
concentrated  by  repeated  distillations,  and 
given  to  the  quantity  of  one  ounce  ; the 
suddenly  fatal  effects  of  which  must  be 
still  in  the  recollection  of  the  public.  To 
brute  animals  this  poison  is  almost  instan- 
taneously mortal,  as  amply  appears  by  the 
experiments  of  Madden,  Mortimer,  Ni- 
cholls,  Fontana,  Langrish,  \ater,  and 
others.  The  experiments  conducted  by 
these  gentlemen,  shew  that  the  laurel-water 
is  destructive  to  animal  life,  not  only  when 
taken  into  the  stomach,  but  also  on  being 
injected  into  the  intestines,  or  applied  ex- 
ternally to  ditferent  organs  of  the  body.  It 
is  remarked,  by  Abb£  For.tana,  that  tins 
poison,  even  “ when  applied  in  a very 
small  quantity  to  the  eyes,  or  to  the  inner 
part  of  the  mouth, without  touching  the  ms.  - 
phagus,  or  being  carried  into  the  stomach, 
Js  capable  of  killing  an  animal  in  a few 


minutes : whilst,  applied  in  a much  greater 
quantity  to  wounds,  it  has  so  little  activity, 
that  tire  weakest  animals,  such  as  pigeons, 
resist  its  action.” 

The  most  volatile  is  the  most  active  part 
of  the  lauro-cerasus  ; and  if  we  judge  from 
its  sensible  qualities,  an  analogous  princi- 
ple seems  to  pervade  many  other  vegetable 
substances,  especially  the  kernels  of  drupa- 
ceous fruits ; and  in  various  species  of  the 
amvgdalus,  this  sapid  principle  extends  to 
the  flowers  and  leaves.  It  is  of  importance 
to  notice,  that  this  is  much  less  powerful  in 
its  action  upon  human  subjects  than  upon 
dogs,  rabbits,  pigeons,  and  reptiles.  To 
poison  man,  the  essential  oil  of  the  lauro- 
cerasus  must  be  separated  by  distillation, 
as  in  the  spiri  tuous  or  common  laurel-water ; 
and  unh  this  is  strongly  embued  with  the 
oil,  or  given  in  a large  dose,  it  proves  inno- 
cent. Dr.  Cullen  observes,  that  the  seda- 
tive power  of  the  lauro-cerasus  acts  upon 
the  nervous  system  in  a different  manner 
from  opium  and  other  narcotic  substances, 
whose  primar  action  is  upon  the  animal 
functions  ; for  the  lauro-cerasus  does  not 
occasion  sleep,  nor  does  it  produce  local 
inflammation,  biK  seems  to  act  directly 
upon  the  vital  powers.  Abb6  Fontana  sup- 
poses that  this  poison  destroys  animal  life, 
by  exerting  its  effects  upon  the  blood  ; but 
the  experiments  and  observations  from 
which  he  draws  this  opinion  are  evidently 
inconclusive.  It  may  also  be  remarked, 
that  many  of  the  Abbe’s  experiments  con- 
tradict each  other.  Thus,  it  appears  from 
the  citation  given  above,  that  the  poison  of 
this  vegetable,  when  applied  to  wounds, 
does  not  prove  fatal  jbutfuture  experiments 
led  the  Abbe  to  assert,  that  the  oil  of  the 
lauro-cerasus, i<;  whether  given  internally,  or 
applied  to  the  wounds  of  animals,  is  one  of 
the  most  terrible  and  deadly  poisons  known.” 
Though  this  vegetable  seems  to  have  es- 
caped the  notice  of  Stoerck,  yet  it  is  not 
without  advocates  for  its  medical  use.  Lin- 
naeus informs  us,  that  in  Switzerland  it  is 
commonly  and  successfully  used  in  pulmo- 
nary complaints.  Langrish  mentions  its 
efficacy  in  agues ; and  as  Bergius  found 
bitter  almonds  to  have  this  effect,  we  may, 
by  analogy,  conclude  that  this  power  of  the 
lauro  cerasus  is  well  established.  Baylies 
fowpd,  that  it  possessed  a remarkable  pow- 
er of  diluting  the  blood,  and  from  expe- 
rience, recommended  it  in  ail  cases  of  dis- 
ease supposed  to  proceed  from  too  dense  a 
state  of  that  fluid  ; adducing  particular  in- 
stances of  its  efficacy  in  rheumatism,  asth- 
mas,  and  in  schirrous  affections.  Nor  does 
tins  author  seem  to  have  been  much  afraid 
of  the  deleterious  quality  of  lauro-cerasus, 
as  he  directs  a pound  of  its  leaves  to  be  ma- 
cerated in  a pint  of  water,  of  which  he 
gives  from  thirty  to  sixty  drops  three  or 
four  times  a-day. 

Laurosis.  The  spodium  of  silver,  so 
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called  from  Mount  Laurus,  where  there 
were  silver  mines. 

LAURUS.  (From  laus , praise  ; be- 
cause it  was  usual  to  crown  the  heads  of 
eminent  men  with  branches  of  it.)  1.  The 
name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Enneandria.  Order,  Mo- 
nogynia.  The  laurel. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the 
sweet-bay.  Laurus  nobilis  of  Linnaeus 
foliis  venosis  lanceolatis  per  ennantibus , flori- 
bus  quadrifidis.  This  tree  is  a native  of 
Italy,  but  cultivated  in  our  gardens  and 
shrubberies  as  a handsome  evergreen.  The 
leaves  and  berries  possess  the  same  medi- 
cinal qualities,  both  having  a sweet  fra- 
grant smell,  and  an  aromatic  adstringent 
taste.  The  laurus  of  honorary  memory, 
the  distinguished  favourite  of  Apollo,  may 
be  naturally  supposed  to  have  had  no  in- 
considerable fame  as  a medicine  ; but  its 
pharmaceutical  uses  are  so  limited  in  the 
practice  of  the  present  day,  that  this  dig- 
nified plant  is  now  rarely  employed,  except 
in  the  way  of  enema,  or  as  an  external  ap- 
plication ; thus  the  leaves  are  directed  in 
the  decoct um  pro  fornento,  and  the  berries  in 
the  emplastrum  curnini. 

Laurus  eenzoin.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  benjamin-tree.  See  Benzoi- 
num. 

Laurus  camphora.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  camphire-tree.  See  Camphora. 

Laurus  cinnamomum.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  cinnamon-tree.  See  Cinna- 
momum. 

Laurus  culilawan.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  whose  bark  is  called  cor- 
tex culilawan  in  the  shops. 

Laurus  nobilis.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  sweet  bay  tree.  See  Laurus. 

Laurus  sassafras.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  sassafras- tree.  See  Sassa- 
fras. 

Lavender , French.  See  Stoechas. 

LAVENDULA.  (From  lavo , to  wash  ; 
so  called  because,  on  account  of  its  fra- 
grancy,  it  was  used  in  baths.)  1.  The 
name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the  Liimaean 
system.  Class,  Didynamia.  Order,  Gym- 
nospermia.  Lavender. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  com- 
mon lavender.  Lavendula  spica  of  Linuas- 
us  : — foliis  sessiiibus  tanceolato  li neanib us 
margine  revolutis , spica  interrupta  nuda.  A 
native  of  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  but 
cultivated  in  our  gardens  on  account  of  the 
fragrance  of  its  flowers.  Their  taste  is 
bitter,  warm,  and  somewhat  pungent : the 
leaves  are  weaker  and  less  grateful.  The 
essential  oil,  obtained  by  distillation,  is  of 
a bright,  yellow  colour,  of  a very  pungent 
taste,  and  possesses,  if  carefully  distilled, 
the  fragrance  of  the  lavender  in  perfection. 
Lavender  has  been  long  recommended  in 
nervous  debilities,  and  various  affections 
proceeding  from  a want  of  energy  in  the 


animal  functions.  The  College  directs  an 
essential  oil,  a simple  spirit,  and  a compound 
tincture,  to  be  kept  in  the  shops. 

Lavendula  spica.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  lavender.  See  Lq- 
vendula. 

Lavendula  stiechas.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  French  lavender.  See  Stce- 
chas. 

Laver.  (From  lavo , to  wash  ; so  named 
because  it  is  found  in  brooks,  where  it  is 
constantly  washed  by  the  stream.)  1. 
The  brook-lime. 

2.  The  English  name  of  a species  of  fucus 
which  is  eaten  as  a delicacy. 

Lavipedium.  (From  lavo , to  wash,  and 
pes,  the  foot.)  A bath  for  the  feet. 

Lawsonia,  inermis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  true  alkanna.  See  Alkanna 
vera. 

Lax  ati v a.  (From  laxo , to  loosen.) 
Gentle  purgatives. 

LAXATOR  TYMPANI.  (From  laxo, 
to  loosen  ; so  called  from  its  office  to  relax 
the  drum  of  the  ear.)  Externus  mallei  of 
Albums.  Anterior  mallei  of  Winslow. 
Obliquus  auris  of  Douglas.  Externus  auris 
vel  laxator  internus  of  Cowper,  and  Spheni 
salpingo  mallien  of  Dumas.  A muscle  of 
the  internal  ear,  that  draws  the  malleus  ob- 
liquely forwards  towards  its  origin  ; conse- 
quently the  membrana  tympani  is  made 
less  concave,  or  is  relaxed. 

Lazulus.  (From  azul,  Arabian.)  A 
precious  stone,  of  a blue  colour.  The  lapis 
lazuli. 

LEAD.  Plumbum.  A metal  found  in 
considerable  quantity  in  many  parts  of  the 
earth,  in  different  states,  seldom  if  at  all 
in  the  metallic  state.  It.  is  found  in  that 
of  oxid,  red  lead  ore , mixed  with  a portion 
of  iron,  clay,  and  other  earths.  The 
colour  of  this  ore  is  aurora  red,  resem- 
bling red  arsenic.  It  is  found  in  small 
lumps,  of  an  indeterminate  figure,  and 
also  crystallized  in  four-sided  rhomboidal 
prisms. 

Combined  with  carbonic  acid,  it  fWms 
the  sparry  lead  ore,  so  called  because  it  has 
the  texture  and  crystallization  of  certain 
spars.  There  are  a.  great  many  varieties  of 
this  kind.  It  is  found  united  with  sulphas  - 
lie,  phosphoric,  arsenic,  inolybdie,  and 
chromic  acids.  Lastly,  lead  is  found  mine- 
ralized by  sulphur,  forming  what  is  called 
galena  (sulphuret  of  lead),  which  is  by  far' 
its  most  abundant  ore.  This  ore,  which  is 
very  common,  is  found  both  in  masses  and 
crystals. 

Tue  primitive  form  of  its  crystals  is  a 
cube.  Its  colour  is  of  a blueish  lead  grey. 
It  has  a considerable  metallic  lustre,  its 
texture  is  foliated.  It  stains  the  fingers: 
and  often  feels  greasy.  It  contains  m 
general  a miuute  quantity  of  silver. 

Properties  of  Lead. — -Lead  is  of  a blueish 
white  colour  when  fresh  cut.  It  is  mails- 
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able.  It  soon  tarnishes  in  the  atmosphere. 
It  may  easily  be  cut  with  a knife,  and  stains 
the  tinkers  blueish-grey  when  rubbed.  It 
fuses  at  550°  Fahr.  arid  renders  other  more 
refractory  metals  fusible.  It  becomes  vi- 
trified in  a strong  and  continued  heat,  and 
vitrifies  various  other  metals.  It  is  the 
least  elastic  of  all  the  metals.  It  is  very 
laminable,  but  it  possesses  very  little  duc- 
tility. Its  specific  gravity  is  11.435.  It 
crystallizes  by  cooling  in  small  octahedra. 
When  fused,  its  surface  first  becomes  yel- 
low and  then  red.  It  unites  by  fusion  with 
phosphorus  and  sulphur.  The  greater  part 
of  the  acids  act  upon  it.  The  salphuric 
acid  requires  the  assistance  of  a boiling 
heat.  Nitric  acid  .is  decomposed  by  it. 
Muriatic  acid  acts  very  weakly  on  it.  Ace- 
tic acid  dissolves  it.  Fluoric  acid  attacks 
it  by  hfeat,  and  slightly  in  the  cold.  It 
combines  with  other  metals,  but  few  of  its 
alloys  are  applied  to  any  use.  When 
combined  with  mercury  it  forms  a crystal- 
lizable  alloy  which  becomes  fluid  when  tri- 
turated with  that  of  bismuth. 

Method  of  obtaining  Lead. — In  order  to 
obtain  lead  in  a great  way,  the  ore  is  pick- 
ed from  among  the  extraneous  matter  with 
which  it  was  naturally  mixed.  It  is  then 
pulverized  and  washed.  It  is  next  roasted 
in  a reverberatory  furnace  in  which  it  is  to 
be  agitated,  in  order  to  bring  all  its  sur- 
faces in  contact  with  the  air.  When  the 
external  parts  begin  to  soften,  or  assume 
the  form  of  a paste,  it  is  covered  with 
charcoal,  the  mixture  is  stirred,  and  the 
heat  increased  gradually;  the  lead  then 
runs  on  all  sides,  and  is  collected  at  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace,  which  is  perforated 
so  as  to  permit,  the  metal  to  flow  into  a 
receptacle  defended  by  a lining  of  chai- 
coal. 

The  scoria  remaining  above  in  the  fur- 
nace still  retain  a considerable  proportion 
of  lead  ; in  order  to  extract  it,  the  scoria 
must  be  fused  in  a blast  furnace.  The  lead 
is  by  that  means  separated,  and  east  into 
iron  moulds,  each  of  which  contains  a por- 
tion called  a pig  of  lead.  These  pigs  are 
sold  under  the  name  of  ore  lead. 

To  disengage  the  silver  from  lead  thus 
obtained,  the  metal  is  subjected  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  refining  furnace.  The  continu- 
al application  of  a quantity  of  fresh  air, 
which  is  thrown  by  means  of  large  bellows 
upon  the  fused  lead,  which  is  at  the  same 
time  heated  as  intensely  as  possible,  oxi- 
dates the  lead,  and  converts  it  into  the^ 
yellow  scaly  oxid,  known  by  the  name  of 
litharge. 

This  scaly  oxid  being  driven  off  from  the 
surface  of  the  fused  metal,  as  it  is  formed, 
leaves  the  silver  valone  unaltered  at  the 
bottom. 

The  lytharge  is  then  to  be  fused  in  con- 
tact with  charcoal,  that  it  may  assume  the 
properties  of  metallic  lead. 


In  order  to  obtain  perfectly  pure  lead, 
the  lead  of  commerce  may  be  dissolved  in 
pure  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  be  de- 
composed by  adding  to  it,  gradually,  a so- 
lution of  sulphate  of  soda,  so  long  as  a 
precipitate  ensues.  This  precipitate,  which 
is  sulphate  of  lead,  must  then  be  collected 
on  a filter,  washed  repeatedly  in  distilled 
water,  and  then  dried.  In  order  to  reduce 
it  to  its  metallic  state,  let  it  be  mixed  with 
two  or  three  times  its  weight  of  black  flux, 
introduce  the  mixture  into  a crucible,  and 
expose  it  briskly  to  a red  heat. 

Lead,  when  injudiciously  administered, 
or  taken  accidentally  into  the  body,  causes 
emaciation,  violent  colics,  paralysis,  tre- 
mors, and  contractions  of  the  limbs  ; and, 
as  they  generally  come  on  gradually,  the 
cause  is  sometimes  overlooked  till  it  'be 
too  late.  Poisoning  from  lead  is  never 
intentional,  but  only  accidental ; either 
from  liquors  becoming  impregnated  with 
lead,  by  being  improperly  kept  in  vessels, 
lined  or  glazed  with  lead,  or  to  which  lead 
has  been  criminally  added,  to  correct  its 
acidity  , or  among  manufacturers  who 
work  much  with  lead,  as  painters,  or 
plumbers,  and  who  are  not  sufficiently  at- 
tentive to  avoid  swallowing  it.  The  pre- 
sense of  lead  in  any  suspected  liquor,  is 
detected  by  the  hvdro-sulphuret  of  potash, 
which  forms  wdth  it  a broum  precipitate, 
not  soluble  in  diluted  muriatic  acid,  and 
still  more  certainly  by  evaporating  a por- 
tion of  the  liquor  to  dryness,  and  exposing 
the  extract  to  a heat  sufficient  to  reduce 
the  lead. 

The  preparations  of  lead  used  in  medi- 
cine are : — 

1.  Oxidum  plumbi  album.  See  Cerussa 
and  Plumbi  carbonas. 

2.  Oxidum  plumbi  rubrum.  See  Mini- 
um. 

.3.  Oxidum  plumbi  semivitreum.  See 
Lithargijrum  and  Oxidum  plumbi  semivitre- 
um. 

4.  Superacetas  plumbi.  See  Plumbi  su- 
peraci  tas. 

i.  Liquor  plumbi  acetatis.  See  Liquor 
plumbi  acetatis. 

6.  Liquor  plumbi  acetatis  dilutus.  See 
Liquor  plumbi  acetatis  dilutus. 

Lazuli  lapis.  See  Lapis  lazuli. 

Ledum  palustre.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  rosmarinus  sylvestris.  See 
Rosmarinus  sylvestris. 

Le^ena.  (From  Xe cuva,  a lioness ; so 
named  from  its  power.)  A plaster  for  the 
hip. 

LEECH.  Hirudo.  A genus  of  insects 
belonging  to  the  order  of  vermes  intestina. 
The  body  moves  either  forward  or  back- 
ward. There  are  several  species,  princi- 
pally distinguished  by  their  colour ; but 
that  most  known  to  medical  men,  is  the 
hirudo  medicinalis , or  medicinal  leech, 
which  gtws>  to  the  length  of  two  or  three 
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inches.  The  body  is  of  a blackish  brown 
colour,  marked  on  the  back  with  six  yel- 
low spots,  and  edged  with  a yellow  line  on 
^ac.h  side ; bat  both  the.  spots  and  lines 
grow  faint,  and  almost  disappear,  at  some 
seasons.  The  head  is  smaller  than  the  tail, 
which  fixes  itself  very  firmly  to  any  thing 
the  creature  pleases.  It  is  viviparous,  and 
produces  but  one  young  one  at  a time, 
which  is  in  the  month  of  July.  It  »s  an  in- 
habitant of  dear  running  waters,  and  is 
well  known  for  its  use  in  bleeding.  The 
species  most  nearly  approaching  this,  and 
which  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish,  is  the 
kimdo  sanguisuga,  or  horse-leech.  This  is 
larger  than  the  former ; its  skin  is  smooth 
and  glossy  ; the  body  is  depressed,  the  back 
is  dusky;  and  the  belly  is  of  a yellowish 
green,  having  a yellow  laternai  margin. 
It  inhabits  stagnant  waters. 

The  leech’s  head  is  armed  with  a sharp 
instrument  that  makes  three  wounds  at  once. 
They  are  three  sharp  tubercles,  strong 
enough  to  cut  through  the  skin  of  a man, 
or  even  of  an  ox,  or  horse.  The  mouth, 
is  as  it  were,  the  body  of  the  pump.,  and 
the  tongue,  or  fleshy  nipple,  the  sucker ; 
by  the  working  of  this  piece  of  mechanism, 
the  blood  is  made  to  rise  up  to  the  conduit 
which  conveys  it* to  the  animal’s  stomach, 
which  is  a membranaceous  skin,  divided 
into  twenty-four  small  cells.  The  blood 
which  is  sucked  out  is  there  preserved  for  se- 
veral months,  almost  without  coagulating, 
and  proves  a store  of  pro  vision  to  the  animal. 
The  nutritious  parts,  absorbed  after  diges- 
tion by  animals,  need  pot  in  this  to  be 
disengaged  from  the  heterogeneous  sub- 
stances ; nor  indeed  is  there  an  anus  disco- 
verable in  the  leech ; mere  transpiration 
seems  to  be  all  that  it  performs,  the  matter 
fixing  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  af- 
terwards coming  off  in  small  threads.  Of 
this,  an  experiment  may  be  tried,  by  put- 
ting a,  leech  into  oil,  where  it  keeps  alive 
for  several  days  ; upon  being  taken  out, 
and  put  into  water,  there  appears  to  loosen 
from  its  body  a kind  of  slough,  shaped  like 
the  creature’s  body.  The  organ  of  respi- 
ration, though  unascertained,  seems  to  be 
situated  in  the  mouth ; for  if,  like  au  in- 
sect, it  drew  breath  through  vent-holes,  it 
would  not  subsist  in  oil,  as,  by  it,  these 
would  be  stopped  up. 

The  first  species  only  is  used  in  medicine  ; 
being  applied  to  the  skin  in  order  to  draw 
off’  blood.  With  this  view  they  are 
employed  to  bleed  young  children,  and 
for  the  purposes  of  topical  bleeding,  in 
cases  of  inflammation,  fulness,  or  pain. 
They  may  be  employed  in  every  case 
where  topical  bleedings  are  thought  neces- 
sary, or  where  venesection  cannot  be  per- 
formed. If  the  leech  does  not  fasten,  a drop 
of  sugared  milk  is  put  on  the  spot  it  is 
wished  to  fix  on,  or  a little  blood  is  drawn 
by  means  of  a slight  puncture  : after  which 


it  immediately  settles.  The  leech,  when 
fixed,  should  he  watched,  lest  it  should 
find  its  way  into  the  anus,  when  used  for 
the  haemorrhoids,  or  penetrate  into  the 
oesophagus,  if  employed  to  draw  the  gums  ; 
otherwise  it  might  fix  upon  the  stomach,  or 
intestines.  In  such  a case,  the  best  and 
quickest  remedy  is  to  swallow  some  salt: 
which  is  the  method  practised  to  make  it 
loose  its  hold,  when  it  sucks  longer  than 
is  intended.  Vegetable  or  volatile  alkali, 
pepper,  or  acids,  also  make  it  leave  the 
part  on  which  it  was  applied.  Cows  avid 
horses  have  been  known  to  receive  leeches, 
when  drinking,  into  the  throat;  and  the 
usual  remedy  is  to  force  down  some  salt, 
which  makes  them  fall  off’.  If  it  is 
intended  that  the  leech  should  draw  a 
larger  quantity  of  blood,  the  end  of  the 
tail  is  cut  off ; and  it  then  sucks  con- 
tinually, to  make  up  the  loss  it  sustains. 
The  discharge  occasioned  by  the  puncture 
of  a leech  is  usually  of  more  service  tluu 
the  process  itself.  When  too  abuhdant,  it 
is  easily  stopped  with  brandy,  vinegar,  or 
other  styptics,  or  with  a compress  of  dry 
linen  rags,  bound  strongly  on  the  bleeding 
orifice.  They  are  said  to  be  very  restless 
before  a change  of  weather,  if  confined  to 
glasses,  and  to  fix  themselves  abovp  the 
water  on  the  approach  of  a fine  day. 

As  these  little  animals  are  depended  on 
for  the  removal  of  very  dangerous  diseases, 
and  as  they  often  seem  capriciously  deter- 
mined to  resist  the  endeavours  made  to 
cause  them  to  adhere,  the  following  direc- 
tions are  added,  by  which  their  assistance 
may,  with  mofe  certainty,  be  obtained. 

The  introducing  a hand,  to  which  any 
ill-flavoured  medicine  adheres,  into  th@ 
water  in  which  they  are  kept,  will  be  of- 
ten sufficient  to  deprive  them  of  life ; the 
application  of  a small  quantity  of  any  sa- 
line matter  to  their  skin,  immediately  oc- 
casions the  expulsion  of  the  contents  of 
their  stomach  ; and  what  is  most  to  our 
purpose,  the  least  flavour  of  any  medica- 
ment that  has  been  applied  remaining  on 
the.  skin,  or  even  the  accumulation  of  the 
matter  of  perspiration,  will  prevent  them 
from  fastening.  The  skin  should  therefore, 
previous  to  their  application,  be  very  care- 
fully cleansed  from  any  foulness,  and  mois- 
tened with  a little  milk.  The  method  of 
applying  them  is  by  retaining  them  to  the 
skin  by  a small  wine-glass,  or  the  bottom 
of  a large  pill-box,  when  they  will  in  gene- 
ral, in  a little  time,  fasten  themselves  to 
the  skin.  On  their  removal,  the  rejection 
of  the  Wood  they  have  drawn  may  be  ob- 
tained by  the  application  of  salt  external- 
ly : but  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  a few 
grains  of  salt  are  sufficient  for  this  purpose  : 
and  that  covering  them  with  it,  as  is  some- 
times done,  generally  destroys  them. 

LEEK.  Allium  porrum.  A well-known 
vegetable,  much  employed  for  culinarv 
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purposes.  The  recent  root  and  juice  are 
exhibited  internally  in  quartan  fever,  in 
dvspepsy,  dropsy,  asthma,  and  scurvy. 
See  Porrum. 

Legna.  (From  Xsyvov,  a fringed  edge.) 
The  extremities  of  the  pudenda  muliebriim. 

LEGUMEN.  (From  lego,  to  gather; 
so  called  because  they  are  usually  gathered 
by  the  hand.)  All  kinds  of  pulse  are  so 
called. 

Leichen.  See  IJcken. 

Lei  enter  i a.  See  Lienteria. 

Leipopsychia.  (From  xtinco,  to  leave, 
and  the  soul,  or  life.)  A swoon. 

See  Syncope. 

Leipofyria.  (From  xm rai7  to  leave, 
and  nog,  heat.)  A kind  of  ardent  fever, 
where  the  internal  parts  are  scorched  with 
heat,  while  the  external  parts  are  cold. 

Leipothymia.  (From  xh7tk,  to  leave, 
and  Svp te$,  the  mind;)  See  Lipothymia. 

Leme.  (From  >.«,  much,  and  ^ vu,  to 
wink.)  A defect  in  the  eyes,  when  they 
are  always  winking. 

Lemithochorton.  See  Coraliina  Cot- 


Lemma.  (From  Xettw,  to  decorticate.) 
Bark.  The  skin. 

Lemnius.  (From  Lemnos , whence  it  is 
brought.)  A species  of  bole  called  terra 
lemnia,  or  earth  of  Lemnos. 

Lemon.  See  Limon. 

Lemon  scurvy-grass.  Sec  Cochlearia  hor- 
iensis. 

Lenientia.  (From  lenio,  to  assuage.) 
Medicines  which  abate  irritation. 

Lenitiva.  (From  lenis,  gentle.)  Me* 
dicines  which  gently  palliate  diseases.  Gen- 
tle purgatives. 

Lenitive  electuary.  A preparation 
composed  chiefly  of  senna  and  some  aro- 
matics, with  the  pulp  of  tamarinds.  It  is 
given  in  doses  of  a tea-spoonful,  or  more, 
frequently  repeated,  as  a mild  laxative; 
and,  when  fresh,  it  answers  this  purpose 
well.  See  Confcdio  Senna. 

LENS.  (A  lentore ; from  its  glutinous 
quality.)  1.  The  lentil.  $anoq  of  the 
Greeks.  Ervum  lens  of  Linnaeus  : — pedun- 
culis  svbbifloris ; seminibus  compressis,  con- 
rexis.  There  are  two  varieties ; the  one 
with  large,  the  other  small  seeds.  They 
are  eaten  in  many  places  as  we  eat  peas, 
than  which  they  are  more  flatulent,  and 
more  difficult  to  digest.  A decoction  of 
these  seeds  is  used  as  a lotion  to  the  ulce- 
rations after  small-pox,  and,  it  is  said, 
with  success. 

3.  See  also  Chrystallinelens, 

Lenticula.  (Dim.  of  lens,  a lentil.) 
A smaller  sort  of  lentil.  Also  a freckle,  or 
small  pustule, resembling  the  seeds  of  lentil. 

Lenticular.  (From  lenticul'aire , dou- 
bly convex.)  A surgical  instrument  em- 
ployed for  removing  the  jagged  particles 
of  bone  from  the  edge  of  the  perforation 
.made  in  the  cranium  with  the  trephine. 
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Lenticularia.  (From  lenticula .)  A 
species  of  lentil. 

Lepitigo.  (From  lens,  a lentil;  so 
named  from  its  likeness  to  lentil-seeds.) 
A freckle. 

Lentil.  An  annual  vegetable  of  the 
pulse  kind,  much  used  for  improving  the 
flavour  of  soups. 

Lentiscus.  (From  lentcsco,  to  become 
clammy  ; so  called  from  the  gummiuess  of 
its  juice.)  The  mas tich  tree. 

LENTO R.  (From  lentus , clammy.)  A 
viscidity  or  sizyness  of  any  fluid. 

Leoninus.  (From  leo , the  lion.)  An 
epithet  of  that  sort  of  leprosy  called  leonti- 


Leontiasis.  (From  x-m,  a lion ; so 
called  because  it  is  said  lions  are  subject  to 
it.)  A species  of  leprosy  resembling  the 
elephantiasis. 

LEONTODON.  (From  xewv,  the  lion, 
and  oS'y?,  a tooth ; so  called  from  its  sup- 
posed resemblance.)  The  name  of  a genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
Syngenesia.  Order,  Polygamia  aqualis - 
The  dandelion. 

Leontopodium.  (From  xsav,  a lion, 
and  7rt?c,  a foot ; so  named  from  its  sup- 
posed resemblance.)  The  herb  lion's  foot. 

LEONURUS.  (From  Xsw,  a lion,  and 
Ufa,  a tail ; so  named  from  its  likeness.) 
1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnspan  system.  Class , Didynamia.  Or- 
der, Gymnospermia.  Lion’s  tail. 

2.  The  name,  in  some  pharmacopoeias, 
for  the  lion’s  tail. 

Leopard’s  bane.  See  Arnica. 

Lepidiuxj.  (From  Xstti?,  a scale;  se 
named  from  its  supposed  usefulness  in 
cleansing  the  skin  from  scales  and  impuri- 
ties.) Pepper-wort. 

Lepidosarcoma.  (From  Xsmg,  a scale, 
and  c-a^,  flesh.)  An  irregular  scaly  tu- 
mour. 

Lepisma.  (From  to  decorticate.) 

Decortication.  A peeling  off  of  the  skin. 

LEPRA.  (From  xtmq,  a scale;  named 
from  its  appearance.)  The  leprosy.  A 
disease  in  the  class  cachexia,  and  order  fw- 
petigines , of  Cullen.  Dr.  VVillan  describes 
this  disease  as  characterized  by  scaly 
patches,  of  different  sizes,  but  having  al- 
ways nearly  a circular  form.  In  this  coun- 
try, three  varieties  of  the  disease  are  ob- 
served, which  he  has  described  under  the 
title  of  Lepra  vulgaris , Lepra  alphos , Le- 
pra nigricans. 

1.  The  Lepra  vidgaris  exhibits  first  small 
distinct  elevations  of  the  cuticle,  which  are 
reddish  and  shining,  but  never  contain  any 
fluid ; these  patches  continue  to  enlarge 
gradually,  till  they  nearly  equal  the  dimen- 
sions of  a crown-piece.  They  have  always 
an  orbicular,  or  oval  form ; are  covered 
with  dry  scales,  and  surrounded  by  a red 
border.  The  scales  accumulate  on  them, 
so  as  to  form  a thick  prominent  crust. 
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which  is  quickly  re-produced,  whether  it 
fall  off  spontaneously,  or  may  have  been 
forcibly  detached.  This  species  of  lepra 
sometimes  appears  first  at  the  elbow,  or  on 
the  fore-arm  ; but  more  generally  about  the 
knee.  In  the  latter  case,  the  primary 
patch  forms  immediately  below  the  patella, 
within  a few  weeks,  several  other  scaly 
circles  appear  along  the  fore  part  of  the 
leg  and  thigh,  increasing  by  degrees,  till 
they  come  nearly  into  contact.  The  dis- 
ease is  then  often  stationary  for  a consi- 
derable length  of  time.  If  it  advance  fur- 
ther, the  progress  is  towards  the  hip  and 
loins ; afterwards,  to  the  sides,  back, 
shoulders,  and,  about  the  same  time,  to  the 
arms  and  hands.  In  the  greater  number  of 
cases,  the  hairy  scalp  is  the  part  last  affect- 
ed ; although  the  circles  formed  on  it  re- 
main for  some  time  distinct,  yet  they  finally 
unite,  and  cover  the  whole  surface  en 
which  the  hair  grows  with  a white  scaly 
incrustation.  This  appearance  is  attended, 
more  especially  in  hot  weather,  with  a 
troublesome  itching,  and  with  a watery 
discharge  for  several  hours,  when  any 
portion  of  the  crust  is  detached,  which 
takes  place  from  very  slight  impressions. 
The  pubes  in  adults  is  sometimes  affected 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  head  : and  if  the 
subject  be  a female,  there  is  usually  an  in- 
ternal pruritus  pudendi.  In  some  cases  of 
the  disorder,  the  nails,  both  of  the  fingers 
and  toes,  are  thickened,  and  deeply  in- 
dented longitudinally.  When  the  lepra  ex- 
tends universally,  it  becomes  highly  dis- 
gusting in  its  appearance,  and  inconvenient 
from  the  stiffness  and  torpor  occasioned  by 
it  in  the  limbs.  The.  disease,  however,  even 
in  this  advanced  stage,  is  seldom  disposed 
to  terminate  spontaneously.  It  c»ntmues 
nearly  in  the  same  state  for  several  years, 
or  sometimes  during  the  whole  life  of  the 
person  affected,  not  being  apparently  con- 
nected with  any  disorder  of  the  constitu- 
tion. 

6Z.  Lepra  alphas . The  scaly  patches  in 
the  alphos  are  smaller  than  those  of  the 
lepra. vulgaris,  and  also  differ  from  them  in 
having  their  central  parts  depressed  or 
indented.  This  disorder  usually  begins 
about  the  elbow,  with  distinct,  eminent 
asperities,  of  a dull  red  colour,  and  not 
much  longer  than  papillae.  These,  in  a 
short  time,  dilafe  to  nearly  the  size  of  a 
silver  penny.  Two  or  three  days  after- 
wards, the  central  part  of  them  suffers  a 
depression,  within  which  small  white  pow- 
dery scales  may  be  observed.  The  sur- 
rounding border,  however,  still  continues 
to  be  raised,  but  retains  the  same  size  and 
the  same  red  colour  as  at  first.  TSie  whole 
of  the  fore-arm,  and  sometimes  the  back  of 
the  band,  is  spotted  with  similar  patches  : 
they  seldom  become  confluent,  excepting 
round  the  elbow,  which,  in  that  case,  is 
covered  with  an  uniform  crust.  This  affec- 


tion appears  in  the  same  manner  upon  the 
joint  of  the  knee,  but  without  spreading 
far  alopg  the  thigh  or  leg.  Dr.  Willan  has 
seldom  seen  it  on  the  trunk  of  the  body, 
and  never  on  the  face.  It  is  a disease  of 
long  duration,  andmot  less  difficult  to  cure 
than  the  foregoing  species  of  lepra ; even 
when  the  scaly  patches  have  been  removed 
by  persevering  in  the  use  of  suitable  ap- 
plications, the  cuticle  still  remains  red, 
tender,  and  brittle,  very  slowly  recovering 
its  usual  texture.  The  alphos,  as  above 
described,  frequently  occurs  in  this  coun- 
try. 

3.  The  Lepra  nigricans  differs  little  from 
the  lepra  vulgaris,  as  to  its  form  and  distri- 
bution. The  most  striking  difference  is 
in  the  colour  of  the  patches,  which  are 
dark  and  livid.  They  appear  first  on  the 
legs  and  fore-arms,  extending  afterward  to 
the  thighs,  loins,  neck,  and  hands.  Their 
central  part  is  not  depressed,  as  in  the  al- 
phos. They  are  somewhat  smaller  in  size 
than  the  patches  of  the  lepra  vulgaris,  and 
not  only  is  the  border  livid  or  purplish, 
but  the  livid  colour  of  the  base  likewise 
appears  through  the  scaly  incrustation, 
which  is  seldom  very  thick.  It  is  further 
to  be  observed,  that  the  scales  are  more 
easily  detached  than  in  the  other  forms  of 
lepra,  and  that  the  surface  remains  longer 
excoriated,  discharging  lymph,  often  with 
an  intermixture  of  blood,  till  a new  incrus- 
tation forms,  which  is  usually  hard,  brittle, 
and  irregular.  The  lepra  nigricans  affects 
persons  who^e  occupation  is  attended  with 
much  fatffue,  and  exposes  them  to  cold  or 
damp,  and  to  a precarious  or,  improper 
mode  of  diet,  as  soldiers,  brewers,  labour- 
ers, butchers,  stage-coachmen,  scullermen, 
&c. ; some  women  are  also  liable  to  it, 
who  are  habituated  to  poor  living  and  con- 
stant hard  labour. 

Lepra  grecorum.  The  lepra  vul- 
garis, alphos,  and  nigricans,  have  all  been 
so  described. 

Leprosy.  See  Lepra. 

Leftuntica.  (From  Xsttto?,  thin.)  At- 
tenuating medicines. 

Leptysmus.  (From  Xsttto?,  slender.) 
Attenuation,  or  the  making  a substance 
less  solid. 

Leros.  (From  Xngss,  to  trifle.)  A 
slight  delirium. 

LETHARGY.  Leihargus.  A heavy 
and  constant  sleep,  with  scarce  any  inter- 
vals of  waking  ; when  awakened,  the  per- 
son answers,  but  ignorant  or  forgetful  of 
what  he  said,  immediately  sinks  into  the 
same  state  of  sleep.  It  is  considered  as 
an  imperfect  apoplexy,  and  is  mostly  sym- 
ptomatic. 

Lethea.  (From  forgetfulness  ; 
so  named  because  it  causes  forgetfulness  ) 
The  name  ©f  the  poppy. 

Lettuce , garden . See  Lactuca. 

Leucacantha.  (From  Mvko;,  white, 
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and  «tjtstv3ct,  a thorn  ; so  named  Jr om  its 
white  blossom.)  The  cotton-thistle. 

Leucanthemum  vulgare.  (From 
Xsi'x.o",  white,  and  av^xot;,  a flower ; so 
called  from  its  white  floret.)  See  Beilis 
major. 

Leocelectrtjm.  (From  xs wco?,  white, 
and  sxgjtrgov,  amber.)  White  amber. 

Leu-colachano.w.  (From  xswmc,  white, 
and  Xa^avov,  a herb  ; so  named  from  its 
colour.)  Wild  valerian. 

LEUCOMA.  (From  xsvxa?,  white.) 
Leucoma  and  albugo  are  often  used  syno- 
nymously, to  denote  a white  opacity  of  the 
cornea.  Both  of  them,  according  to  Scar- 
pa, are  essentially  different  from  the  nebula 
of  the  cornea ; for  they  are  not  the  conse- 
quence of  chronic  ophthalmy,  attended 
with  varicose  veins,  and  an  effusion  of  a 
milky  serum  into  the  texture  of  the  deli- 
cate continuation  of  the  conjunction  over 
the  cornea ; but  are  the  result  of  violent 
acute  ophthalmy.  In  this  state,  a dense 
coagulating  lymph  is  extravasated  from 
the  arteries;  sometimes  superficially,  at 
other  times  deeply  into  the  substance  of 
the  cornea.  On  other  occasions,  the  dis- 
ease consists  of  a firm  callous  cicatrix  on 
this  membrane,  the  effect  ©f  an  ulcer,  or 
wound,  with  joss  of  substance.  The  term 
albugo,  strictly  belongs  to  the  first  form  of 
the  disease  ; leucoma  to  the  last,  more  par- 
ticularly when  the  opacity  occupies  the 
whole,  or  the  chief  part,  of  the  cornea. 

Leu co x y :>i p HiE a . (From  Asyxc?,  white, 
and  vvy.£>ui&>  the  water-lily.)  See  Nym- 
pkaa  alba. 

Leucochagium.  (From  xewm?,  white, 
and  fayu,  to  eat.)  A medicated  white 
food. 

LEU COPHLEGMATIC.  ( Leucophleg - 
nasia ; from  xayno?,  white,  and  fheyy,a, 
phlegm.)  A term  applied  by  the  older 
medical  writers  to  a dropsical  habit  of 
body. 

Lkucopiper.  (From  xewco?,  white,  and 
iwreeis,  pepper.)  Sec  Piper  nigrum. 

LEUCORROEA;  (From  \s-mo;,  white, and 
p to  flow.)  Fluor  alhus.  The  whites.  An 
increased  secretion  of  white  mucus  from 
the  vagina  of  women,  arising  from  debility, 
and  not  from  the  venereal  virus. 

Leucorrhois.  (From  Xe c/.og,  white, 
and  peso,  to  flow.)  A discharge  of  mucus 
from  the  intestines. 

LEVA  TOR.  (From  leva,  to  lift  up.) 
A muscle  whose  office  is  to  lift  up  the  part 
to  which  it  is  attached. 

•LEVATOR  ANGULI  ORIS.  Eleva- 
tor labioruin  communis  of  Douglas.  Caninus 
of  Winslow,  and  Sits  max illo  labial  of  Du- 
mas. A muscle  situated  above  the  mouth, 
which  draws  the  corner  of  the  mouth  up- 
wards, and  makes  that  part  of  the  check 
opposite  to  the  chin  prominent,  as  in 
smilimr.  It.  arises  thin  and  fleshy  from  the 
hwliov/ of  the^uperior  maxillary  bone,  be- 


tween the  root  of  the  socket  of  the  first 
grinder  and  the  foramen  infra  orbitavium, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  angle  of  the  mouth 
and  under  lip,  where  it  joins  with  its  anta- 
gonist. 

LEVATOR  AMI.  Levator  magnus , 
sen  interims  of  Douglas.  Pubo  coccigi  an- 
nulare of  Dumas.  This,  muscle  arises 
from  the  os  pubis,  within  the  pelvis,  as  far 
up  as  the  upper  edge  of  the  foramen  thy- 
roidcum,  and  joining  of  the  os  pubis  with 
the  os  ischium,  from  the  thin  tendinous 
membrane  that  covers  the  obturator  inter- 
nns  and  coccygasus  muscles,  from  the  spi- 
nous process  of  the  ischium.  From  tjie.se 
origins  all  round  the  inside  of  the  pelvis, 
its  fibres  run  down  like  rays  from  the  cir- 
cumference to  a center,  to  be  inserted  into 
the  sphincter  ani,  accelerators  urinae,  and 
anterior  part  of  the  two  last  bones  of  the 
os  cocevgis,  surrounding  the  extremity  of 
the  rectum,  neck  of  the  bladder,  prostate 
gland,  and  part  of  the  vesiculae  seminaies. 
Its  fibres,  joining  with  those  of  its  fellow, 
form  a funnel-shaped  hole,  that  draws  the 
rectum  upwards  after  the  evacuation  of 
the  fasces,  and  assists  in  shutting  it.  The 
levatores  ani  also  sustain  the  contents  of 
the  pelvis,  and  assist  in  ejecting  the  semen, 
urine,  and  contents  of  the  rectum,  and 
perhaps,  by  pressing  upon  the  veins,  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  erection  of  the 
penis. 

LEVATOR  LABII  XNFERIORIS. 
Levator  menti  of  Albinos.  Incisivus  in- 
ferior of  Winslow.  Elevator  labii  inferioris 
proprius  of  Douglas.  A muscle  of  the 
mouth  situated  below  the  lips ; it  arises 
from  the  lower  jaw,  at  the  roots  of  the  al- 
veoli of  two  incisor  teeth  and  the  cuspida- 
tus,  and  is  inserted  into  the  under  lip  and 
skin  of  the  chin. 

LEVATOR  LABII  SUPERXORIS 
ALZEQUE  MASI.  Elevator  labii  super io- 
ris  proprius  of  Douglas.  Incisions  lateralis 
ct  pyramidalis  of  Winslow'.  A muscle  of 
the  mouth  and  lips,  that  raises  the  upper 
lip  towards  the  orbit,  and  a little  outwards  ; 
it  serves  also  to  draw  the  skin  of  the  nose 
upwards  and  outwards,  by  which  the  nos- 
tril is  dilated.  It  arises  by  two  distinct 
origins ; the  first,  broad  and  fleshy,  from 
the  external  part  of  the  orbitar  process  of 
the  superior  maxillary  bone,  immediately 
above  the  foramen  infra  orbitarium  ; the 
second,  from  the  nasal  process  of  the  supe- 
rior maxillary  bone,  where  it  joins  the  os 
frontis.  The  first  portion  is  inserted  into 
the  upper  lip  and  orbicularis  muscle,  the* 
second  into  the  upper  lip  and  outer  part  of 
the  ala  nasi. 

LEVATOR  LABII  SUPERXORIS 
PROPRIUS.  Musculusincisivus.  It  arises 
under  the  edge  of  the  orbit,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  middle  of  the  lip. 

Levator  oculi.  See  Rectus  superior 
oculi. 
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LEVATOR  PAL  ATI.  Levator  palati 
mollis  of  Albinus.  Petrosa  Ip  ingo  -staph  l li- 
nns, rel  salpingo-staphilhms  internus  vulgo 
of  Winslow.  Saplingo-staph ilin us  of  Val- 
salva. Pterigo-staphilinus  ext  emus,  vulgo 
of  Douglas.  Splueno-staphilinns  of  Cowper. 
A muscle  situated  between  the  lower  jaw 
and  the  os  hyoides  laterally.  It  arises  ten- 
dinous and  fleshy  from  the  extremity  of  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone, 
where  it  is  perforated  by  the  Eustachian 
tube,  and  also  from  the  membranous  part 
of  the  same  tube,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
, whole  length  of  the  velum  pendulum  palati, 
as  far  as  the  root  of  the  uvula,  and  unites 
with  its  fellow.  Its  use  is  to  draw  the 
velum  pendulum  palati  upwards  and  back- 
wards, so  as  to  shut  the  passage  from  tiie 
fauces  into  the  mouth  arid  nose. 

Levator,  palati  mollis.  See  Levator 
palati. 

LEVATOR  PALFEBR/E  SUPERI- 
ORIS.  Aperiens  palpebrarum  rectus.  Aper- 
tor  oculi.  A proper  muscle  of  the  upper 
eyelid,  that  opens  the  eye,  by  drawing  the 
eyelid  upwards.  It  arises  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  foramen  optieum  of  the  sphe- 
noid bone,  above  the  rectus  superior  ocu- 
li, near  the  trochlearis,  and  is  inserted  by 
a broad  thin  tendon  into  the  cartilage  that 
supports  the  upper  eyelid. 

Levator  parvus.  See  Transversus 
perinei. 

LEVATOR  SCAPULA!:.  A muscle 
situated  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  neck, 
that  pulls  the  scapula  upwards  and  a little 
forwards.  This  name,  which  was  first 
given  to  it  by  Riolanus,  has  been  adopted 
by  Albinus.  Douglas  calls  it  elevator  sen 
muse  ulus  patientia: ; and  Winslow,  angula- 
ris  vulgo  levator  proprius.  It  is  a long 
muscle,  nearly  two  inches  in  breadth,  and 
is  situated  obliquely  under  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  trapezius.  It  arises  tendinous 
and  fleshy  from  the  transverse  processes  of 
the  four,  and  sometimes  five  superior  ver- 
tebrae colli,  by  so  many  distinct  slips, 
which  soon  unite  to  form  a muscle  that 
runs  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards, 
and  is  inserted  by  a flat  tendon  into  the 
upper  angle  of  the  scapula.  Its  use  is  to 
raise  the  scapula  upwards  and  a little  for- 
wards. 

LEVXGATION.  The  reduction  of 
hard  substances,  by  triture,  to  impalpable 
powders. 

Levlsticum.  (From  leva,  to  assuage; 
so  called  from  the  relief  it  gives  in  painful 
flatulencies.)  Lovage.  The  odour  of  this 
plant,  Ligustrum  levisticum  of  Linnaeus  : — 
fdliis  multiplicibus , foliolis  superne  incisis, 
is  very  strong,  and  particularly  ungrateful  ; 
its  taste  is  warm  and  aromatic/  It  abounds 
with  a yellowish  gummy  resinous  juice, 
very  much  resembling  opoponax.  Its  vir- 
tues are  supposed  to  be  similar  to  those 
of  angelica  and  master- wort,  in  expelling 


flatulences,  exciting  sweat,  and  opening 
obstructions  ; therefore  it  is  chiefly  used  in 
hysterical  disorders  and  uterine  obstruc- 
tions. The  leaves,  eaten  in  salad,  are 
accounted  emmenauogue.  The  root,  which 
is  less  ungrateful  than  the  leaves,  is  said 
to  possess  similar  virtues,  and  may  be 
employed  in  powder. 

Lexipharmaca.  (From  \<-yoo,  to  ter- 
minate, and  ^peaiiov,  poison. ) Medicines 
which  resist  or  destroy  the  power  of 
poison. 

Lexipyreta.  (From  \vyco,  to  make 
cease,  and  TrugEToj,  a fever.)  Febrifuge 
medicines. 

Libajjium.  (From  XiSa/w,  to  make 

moist ; so  called  because  it  grows  in  wate- 
ry places.)  The  lesser  centaury. 

Libanotis.  (From  frankin- 

cense ; so  called  from  its  resemblance  in 
smell  to  frankincense.)  Rosemary. 

Libanus.  (From  Libanon. , a mountain 
in  Syria,  where  it  grows.)  The  frankin- 
cense-tree. 

Libos.  (From  to  distil.)  A rheum 
or  defluxion  from  the  eyes. 

Ltburnum.  (From  Liburnia,  the 
country  where  it  flourished.)  The  inealy- 
tree. 

LichanUS.  (From  to  lick  ; so 

called  because  it  is  commonly  used  in  lick- 
ing up  any  thing.)  The  fore-finger.. 

LICHEN.  (Xeip^v,  or  Xi p/w,  a tetter 
or  ring-worm.)  Lichen  is,  by  Dr.  Wal 
len,  defined  an  extensive  eruption  o 
papulae  affecting  adults,  connected  wit 
internal  disorders,  usually  terminatin  '*  . 
in  scurf,  recurrent,  not  contagious.  Tin 
varieties  of  lichen  he  considers  unde* 
the  denominations  o i"  Lichen  simplex , Lin 
chen  agriiis,  Lichen  pilaris,  Lichen  lividus v 
and  Lichen  tropicus, 

i.  The  Lichen  simplex  usually  commences 
with  head-ache,  flushing  of  the  face,  loss  of 
appetite,  general  languor,  and  increased 
quickness  of  the  pulse.  Distinct  red  papu- 
lae arise  first  about  the  cheeks  and  chin,  or 
on  the  arms ; and,  in  the  course  of  three 
or  four  days,  the  same  appearance  takes 
place  on  the  neck,  body,  and  lower  extre- 
mities, accompanied  with  an  unpleasant 
sensation  of  tingling,  which  is  somewhat 
aggravated  during  the  night.  In  about  a 
week  the  colour  of  the  eruption  lades,  and 
the  cuticle  begins  to  separate ; the  whole 
surface  is  at  length  covered  with  scurfy  ex- 
foliations, which  are  particularly  large,  and 
continue  longest  in  the  flexures  of  the 
joints.  The  duration  of  tlie  complaint  is 
seldom  in  any  two  cases  alike  ; ten,  four- 
teen, seventeen,  or  sometimes  twenty  days 
intervene  betwixt  the  eruption  and  the  re- 
novation of  the  cuticle.  The  febrile  state, 
or  rather  the  state  of  irritation  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  disorder,  is  seldom  consi- 
derable enough  to  confine  the  patient  te 
the 'house.  After  remaining  five  or 
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days,  it  is  generally  relieved  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  eruption.  This,  as  well  as 
some  other  species  of  the  lichen,  occurs 
about  the  beginning  of  summer,  or  in  au- 
tumn, more  especially  affecting  persons  of 
a weak  and  irritable  habit ; hence  women 
are  mo're  liable  to  it  than  men.  Lichen 
simplex  is  also  a frequent  sequel  of  acute 
diseases,  particularly  fever  and  catarrhal 
inflammation,  of  which  it  seems  to  pro- 
duce a crisis.  In  these  cases  the  eruption 
has  been  termed,  by  medical  writers,  sca- 
biescritica.  Many  instances  of  it  are  col- 
lected under  that  title  by  Sauvages,  No- 
li ol.  Method.  Class  x.  Order  5.  Impeti- 
gines . 

2.  The  Lichen  agrius  is  preceded  by 
nausea,  pain  in  the  stomach,  head-ache, 
loss  of  strength,  and  deep-seated  pains  in 
the  limbs,  with  fits  of  coldness  and  shiver- 
ing ; which  symptoms  continue  several 
days,  and  are  sometimes  relieved  by  the 
papulous  eruption.  The  papula:  are  dis- 
tributed in  clusters,  or  often  in  large 
patches,  chiefly  on  the  arms,  the  upper 
part  of  the  breast,  the  neck,  face,  back, 
and  sides  of  the  abdomen  ; they  are  of  a 
vivid  red  colour,  and  have  a redness,  or 
some  degree  of  inflammation,  diffused 
round  them  to  a considerable  extent,  and 
attended  with  itching,  heat,  and  a painful 
tingling.  Dr.  Willan  has  observed,  in  one 
or  two  cases  where  it  was  produced  from 
imprudent  exposure  to  cold,  that  an  acute 
disease  ensued,  with  great  quickness  ef 
. the  pulse,  heat,  thirst,  pains  of  the  bowels, 
frequent  vomiting,  head-ache,  and  delirium. 
After  these  symptoms  had  continued  ten 
days,  or  somewhat  longer,  the  patient  re- 
covered, though  the  eruption  did  not  re- 
turn. The  diffuse  redness  connecting  the 
papulae,  and  the  tendency  to  become  pus- 
tular, distinguish  the  lichen  agrius  from ; the 
lichen  simplex,  and  the  other  varieties  of 
this  complaint,  in  which  the  inflammation 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  basis  of  the 
papulae,  and  % which  terminates  in  scurf,  or 
scales. 

3.  Lichen  pilaris.  This  is  merely  a mo- 
dification of  the  first  species  of  lichen,  and, 
like  it,  often  alternates  with  complaints  of 
the  head,  or  stomach,  in  irritable  habits. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  eruption  is,  that  the 
'small  tubercles  or  asperities  appear  only  at 
the  roots  of  the  hairs  of  the  skin,  being  pro- 
bably occasioned  by  an  enlargement  of  their 
bulbs,  or  an  unusual  fulness  of  the  blood- 
vessels distributed  to  them.  This  affection 
is  distinguishable  from  the  cutis  anserina, 
by  its  permanency,  by  its  red  papulae,  and 
by  the  troublesome  itching  or  tingling 
which  attends  it.  If  a part  thus  affected 
be  violently  rubbed,  some  of  the  papulae 
enlarge  to  the  size  of  wheals,  but  the  tu- 
mour soou  subsides  again.  The  eruption 
continues  more  or  less  vivid  for  about  ten 
days,  and  terminates,  as  usual,  in  small 


exfoliations  of  the  cuticle,  one  of  which 
surrounds  the  base  of  each  hair.  This 
complaint,  as  likewise  the  lichen  agrius, 
frequently  occurs  iu  persons  accustomed  to 
drink  largely  of  spirituous  liquors  undi- 
luted. 

4.  Lichen  lividus.  The  papulae  charac- 
terizing this  eruption  are  of  a dark  red,  or 
livid  hue,  and  somewhat  more  permanent 
than  in  the  foregoing  species  of  lichen.  They 
appear  chiefly  on  the  arms  and  legs,  but 
sometimes,  extend  to  other  parts  of  the 
body.  They  are  finally  succeeded,  though 
at  very  uncertain  periods,  by  slight  exfoli- 
ations of  the  cuticle,  after  which  a fresh 
eruption,  is  not  preceded,  nor  attended  by 
any  febrile  symptoms.  It  principally  af- 
fects persons  of  a weak  constitution,  who 
five  on  a poor  diet,  and  are  engaged  in  la- 
borious occupations.  Young  persons,  and 
often  children  living  in  confined  situations, 
or  using  little  exercise,  are  abo  subject  to 
the  lichen  lividus  ; and  in  them,  the  papulae 
are  generally  intermixed  with  the  petechiae, 
or  larger  purple  spots,  resembling  vibices. 
This  circumstance  points  out  the  affinity 
of  the  lichen  lividus  with  the  purpura,  or 
land-scurvy,  and  the  connection  is  further 
proved  by  the  exciting  causes,  which  are 
the  same  in  both  complaints.  The  same 
method  of  treatment  is  likewise  successful 
in  both  cases.  They  are  presently  cured 
by  nourishing  food,  moderate  exercise  in 
tiie  open  air,  along  with  the  use  of  Peruvi- 
an and  vilriolic  acid,  or  the  tincture  of 
muriated  steel. 

5.  Lichm  tropicus.  By  this  term  is  ex- 
pressed the  prickly  heat,  a 1 papulous  erup- 
tion, almost  universally  affecting  Europe- 
ans settled  in  tropical  climates.  The  prick- 
ly heat  appears  without  any  preceding  dis- 
order of  the  constitution,  it  consists  of 
numerous  papulae,  about  the  size  of  a 
small  pin’s  head,  and  elevation  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a considerable  roughness  on  the  skin. 
The  papulae  are  of  a vivid  red  colour,  and 
often  exhibit  an  irregular  form,  two  or  three 
of  them  being  in  many  places  united  to- 
gether ; but  no  redness  or  inflammation 
extends  to  the  skin  in  the  interstices  of  the 
papulae. 

Lichen  caninus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  ash-coloured  ground  liver- wort. 
See  Lichen  cinereus  tei'resiris. 

Lichen  cinereus  terrestris.  Mus- 
cus  caninus.  This  cryptogamious  plant, 
called  ash-coloured  ground  liver  wort,  and 
scientifically,  Lichen  caninus  by  Linnaeus, 
has  a weak,  faint  smell,  and  a sharpish 
taste.  It  was  for  a long  time  highly  ex- 
tolled as  a medicine  of  singular  virtue,  in 
preventing  and  curing  that  dreadful  dis- 
order which  is  produced  by  the  bite  of  ra- 
bid animals,  but  now  deservedly  forgotten. 
See  Pulvis  antilyssus. 

Lichen  cocciferus.  See  Mudbus 
pyxidatus. 
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LICHEN  ISLANDICUS.  The  medi- 
cinal qualities  of  the  lichen  islandieus  have 
lately  been  so  well  established  at  Vienna, 
that  this  plant  is  now  admitted  into  the 
materia  medica  of  the  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copoeia. It  is  extremely  mucilaginous,  and 
to  the  taste  is  bitter,  and  somewhat  astrin- 
gent. Its  bitterness,  as  well  as  the  purga- 
tive quality  which  it  manifests,  in  its  recent 
state,  are  in  a great  measure  dissipated  on 
drying,  or  may  be  extracted  by  a slight  in- 
fusion in  water,  so  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Iceland  convert  it  into  a tolerably  grateful 
and  nutritive  food.  An  ounce  of  this  li- 
chen, boiled  a quarter  of  an  hour  in  a pint 
of  water,  yielded  seven  ounces  of  a muci- 
lage as  thick  as  that  procured  by  the  solu- 
tion of  one  pint  of  gum-arabic  in  three  of 
water. 

The  medical  virtues  of  this  lichen  were 
probably  first  learned  from  the  Icelanders, 
who  employ  it  in  its  fresh  state  as  a laxa- 
tive; but  when  deprived  of  this  quality, 
and  properly  prepared,  we  are  told  that  it 
is  an  efficacious  remedy  in  consumptions, 
coughs,  dysenteries,  and  diarrhoeas.  Sco- 
poli  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who,  of 
late  years,  called  the  attention  of  physicians 
to  this  remedy  in  consumptive  disorders : 
and  further  instances  of  its  success  are 
related  by  Herz,  Cramer,  Tromsdorff,  Ebe- 
ling,  Paulisky,  Stoll,  and  others,  who  bear 
testimony  of  its  efficacy  in  most  of  the 
other  complaints  above-mentioned.  Dr. 
Herz  says,  that  since  he  first  used  the 
lichen  in  dysentery,  he  found  it  so  success- 
ful, that  he  never  had  occasion  to  employ 
any  other  remedy  ; it  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  cathartics  and  emetics  were 
always  repeatedly  administered  before  he 
had  recourse  to  the  lichen,  to  which  he  also 
occasionally  added  opium.  Dr.  Crichtqn  in- 
forms us,  that  during  seven  months  residence 
at  Vienna, he  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
seeing  the  lichen  islandieus  tried  in  phthisis 
pulmonalis  at  the  general  hospitals,  and 
confesses,  “ that  it  by  no  means  answered 
the  expectation  he  had  formed  of  it.”  He 
adds,  however,  “ from  what  I have  seen, 
I am  fully  convinced  in  my  own  mind  that 
there  are  only  two  species  of  this  disease 
where  this  sort  of  lichen  promises  a cure. 
The  two  species  I hint  at  are  the  phthisis 
haemoptoica,  and  the  phthisis  pituitosa,  or 
mucosa.  In  several  cases  of  these,  I have 
seen  the  patients  so  far  get  the  better  of 
their  complaints  as  to  be  dismissed  the  hos- 
pital cured,  but  whether  they  remained 
long  so  or  not  I cannot  take  upon  me  to 
say.”  That  this  lichen  strengthens  the  di- 
gestive powers,  and  proves  extremely  nu- 
tritious, there  can  be  no  doubt ; but  the 
great  medicinal  efficacy  attributed  to  it  at 
Vienna,  will  not  readily  be  credited  at 
London.  it  is  commonly  given  in  the 
form  of  a decoction  ; an  ounce  and  a half 
of  the  lichen  being  belled  in  a quart  of 


milk.  Of  this  a tea-cupful  is  directed  to 
be  drank  frequently  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  If  milk  disagree  with  the  stomach, 
a simple  decoction  of  the  lichen  in  water 
is  to  be  used.  Care  ought  to  be  taken  that 
it  be  boiled  over  a slow  fire,  and  not  longer 
than  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

Lichen  pixidatus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  cup-moss.  See  Muscus  pyxi- 
datus. 

Lichen  plicatus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  muscus  arboreus.  See  ftfuscus 
arboreus. 

Lichen  pulmonarius.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  officinal  muscus  pulmona- 
rius quercinus.  See  Pulmonaria  arborea. 

Lichen  rocceela.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  roccelia  of  the  shops.  See 
Roccella. 

Lichen  saxatilis..  The  systematic 
name  of  the  muscus  crani  humani.  See 
Usnea. 

LIEN.  (From  os,  soft,  or  smooth.) 
The  spleen. 

LIEN  SINARUM.  The  faba  A Egyp- 
tia. 

LIENTEEIA.  (From  Xeio;,  smooth, 
EVTsgov,  the  intestine,  and  feu,  to  flow.) 
The  Latins  call  it  levitas  intestinorum.  Li- 
entery.  Dr.  Cullen  makes  it  a species  of 
diarrhoea.  See  Diarrhoea. 

LIFE.  To  live,  may  be  defined  the 
property  of  acting  from  an  intrinsic  power  ; 
hence  the  life  of  an  animal  body  appears  to 
be  threefold.  1.  Its  chemical  life , wliicli 
consists  in  that  attraction  of  the  elements, 
by  which  the  vital  principle,  diffused 
through  the  solids  and  fluids,  defends  all 
the  parts  of  the  body  from  putrefaction. 
In  this  sense  it  may  be  said,  that  every 
atom  of  our  body  lives  chemically,  and  that 
life  is  destroyed  by  putrefaction  alone.  2. 
Its  physical  life,  which  consists  in  the  ir- 
ritability of  the  parts.  This  physical  pro- 
perty remains  for  some  time  after  death. 
Thus  the  heart  or  intestines  removed  from 
the  body,  whilst  still  warm,  contract  them- 
selves on  the  application  of  a stimulus.  In 
like  manner  the  serpent,  or  eel,  being  cut 
into  pieces,  each  part  moves  and  palpitates 
for  a long  time  afterwards.  Hence  these 
parts  may  be  said  to  live  physically,  as  long 
as  they  continue  warm  and  soft.  3.  Its 
physiological  life  consists  in  the  action  of 
inorganic  parts  proper  to  each,  as  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  and  vessels  ; so  that,  these 
actions  ceasing,  the  body  is  said  ro  be  phy- 
siologically dead.  The  physiological  life 
ceases  first,  next  the  physical,  and  finally 
the  chemical  perishes. 

LIGAMENT.  (From  ligo,  to  bind.) 
Ligaments  are  elastic  and  strong  membi  anes 
connecting  the  extremities  of  the  moveable 
bones.  They  are  divided  into  capsular, 
which  surround  joints  like  a bag,  and  con- 
necting ligaments.  The  use  of  the  capsular 
ligaments  is  to  connect  the  extremities  of 
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the  moveable  bones,  and  prevent  the  efflux 
of'  synovia;  the  external  and  internal  con- 
necting ligaments  strengthen  the  extre- 
mities of  tiie  moveable  bones. 

A Table  of  the  principal  Ligaments: 
Ligaments  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  con- 
dyles of  the  lower  jaw  are  connected  with 
the  articular  sinuses  of  the  temporal  bone 
by  two  ligaments,  the  capsular  and  lateral 
ligament. 

Ligaments  of  the  occipital  bone , and  verte- 
bra• of  the  neck.  The  condyles  of  the  occi- 
pital bone  are  united  with  the  articular  de- 
pressions of  the  first  vertebrae  by  the  cap- 
sular, broad,  anterior,  and  posterior  liga- 
ments, the  ligaments  of  the  odontoid  pro- 
cess, and  ligamentum  nuchae. 

Ligaments  of  the  vertebra . The  vertebrae 
are  connected  together  by  means  of  then- 
bodies  and  oblique  processes.  The  bodies 
by  a soft  cartilaginous  substance,  and  the 
processes  by  ligaments,  viz.  the  transverse 
ligament  of  the  first  vertebrae  ; the  anterior 
and  posterior  common  ; the  interspinous  ; 
the  intertransverse ; the  intervertebral 
ligaments;  the  capsular  ligaments  of  the 
oblique  processes ; and  the  ligaments  of 
the  last  vertebrae  of  the  loins  with  tiie  os 
sacrum. 

Ligaments  of  the  ribs.  The  posterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  ribs  is  united  with  the  verte- 
brae ; the  anterior  with  the  sternum.  The 
ligaments  of  the  posterior  extremity  are, 
the  capsular  ligaments  of  the  greater  and 
lesser  heads  ; the  internal  and  external 
ligaments  of  the  neek  of  the  ribs ; and  a 
ligament  peculiar  to  the  last  rib.  Tiie 
ligaments  of  the  anterior  extremity  are,  the 
capsular  ligaments  of  the  cartilages  of  the 
true  ribs,  and  the  ligaments  of  tiie  ribs  in- 
ter se. 

Ligaments  of  the  sternum.  The  ligaments 
connecting  the  three  portions  of  the  ster- 
num to  the  ribs  are,  the  meinbrana  pro- 
pria of  the  sternum ; and  the  ligaments  of 
the  eusiform  cartilage. 

Ligaments  of  the  pelvis.  The  ligaments 
which  connect  the  ossa  innominata  with 
the  os  sacrum  are,  three  ligamenta  ileo 
sacra  ; two  sacro-ischiatic  ligaments ; two 
transverse  ligaments  of  the  pelvis  ; the  li- 
gamentum obturans  of  tiie  foramen  ovale, 
and  the  ligamentum  Poupartii,  or  iugui- 
nale.  See  Pelvis. 

Ligaments  of  the  os  coccygis.  The  basis 
of  the  os  coccygis  is  connected  to  the  apex 
of  the  os  sacrum,  by  the  capsular  and  lon- 
gitudinal ligaments. 

Ligaments  of  the  clavicle.  The  anterior 
extremity  is  connected  with  the  sternum 
and  first  rib ; and  the  posterior  extremity 
with  the  acromion  of  the  scapula,  by  the 
iuterclavicular,  the  capsular  ligament,  the 
ligamentum  rhomboideum,  and  in  the  pos- 
terior extremity,  the  capsular  ligament. 

Ligaments  of  the  scapula.  The  proper 
ligaments  which  cdiiueqt  the  scapula  with 


the  posterior  extremity  of  the  clavicle  are* 
the  conoid  and  trapezoid  ligaments. 

Ligaments  of  the  humerus,  T he  head 
of  the  humerus'  is  connected  with  the  gle- 
noid cavity  of  the  scapula  by  the  capsular 
ligament. 

Ligaments  of  the  articulation  of  the  cubit . 
The  elbow-joint  is  formed  by  the  inferior 
extremity  of  the  humerus,  and  superior  ex- 
tremities of  the  ulnar  and  radius.  The  li- 
gaments connecting  these  bones  are,  the 
capsular,  the  brachio-cubital,  and  the  bra- 
chio-radial  ligaments. 

Ligaments  of  the  radius.  The  radius  is 
affixed  to  the  humerus,  cubit,  and  carpus, 
by  peculiar  ligaments,  namely,  the  superior, 
inferior,  oblique,  and  interosseous  liga- 
ments. 

Ligaments  of  the  carpus.  The  ligaments 
which  connect  the  eight  bones  of  tiie 
wrist  together,  and  with  the  fore  arm  and 
metacarpus,  are,  the  capsular  ligament  of 
the  carpus  ; the  first  and  second  transverse 
ligament ; the  oblique  ligaments,  and  the 
capsular  ligament  prbper  to  the  bones  of 
the  carpus. 

Ligaments  of  the  metacarpus.  The  bones 
of  the  metacarpus  are  in  part  connected 
with  the  second  row  of  bones  ot  the  carpus, 
and  in  part  together,  by  the  articular  and 
interosseous  ligaments. 

Ligaments  of  the  fingers.  The  fingers 
and  phalanges  are  connected  together,  and 
with  tiie  metacarpus  ; and  the  thumb  with 
the  carpus,  by  the  lateral  ligaments  of  the 
fingers,  and  gatnent  of  the  thumb  with 
the  os  trapezium  of  the  carpus. 

Ligaments  which  keep  the  tendons  of  the 
muscles  of  the  hand  in  their  proper  place. 
The  ligaments  which  keep  the  tendons  of 
the  muscles  of  the  hand  in  their  place,  are 
situated  partly  on  the  palm  and  partly  on  the. 
back  of  tiie  hand,  in  the  back  of  the  hand 
are,  the  external  transverse  ligament  of 
the  carpus,  the  vaginal,  and  the  tranverse 
ligaments  of  the  extensor  tendons.  In  the 
pahn  of  the  hand  are,  the  internal  trans- 
verse ligament  of  the  carpus,  the  vaginal  or 
crucial  ligaments  of  the  flexor  tendons  of 
the  phalanges,  and  the  accessory  ligaments 
of  the  flexor  tendons. 

Ligaments  of  the  articulation  of  the  femur. 
The  head  of  the  os  femoris  is  strongly  an- 
nexed to  the  acetabulum  of  the  os  innomi- 
liatum,  by  two  very  strong  ligaments,  the 
capsular  ligament,  and  ligamentum  teres, 
or  restraining  ligament. 

Ligaments  of  the  articulation  of  the  knee. 
The  knee-joint  is  formed  by  the  condyles 
of  the  os  femoris,  head  ot  the  tibia  and 
the  petella.  The  ligaments  are  the  cap- 
sular, the.  posterior,  the  external  and  the 
internal  lateral  ligaments,  the  crucial  and 
the  alar  ligaments,  the  ligaments  ot^  the 
semilunar  cartilages,  and  ligaments  ot  the 
patella. 

Ligaments  of  the  fibula , The  fibula  *3 
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connected  with  the  tibia  by  means  of  the 
capsular  ligament  of  the  superior  extremi- 
ty, the  interosseous  ligament,  and  ithe  li- 
gaments of  the  inferior  extremity. 

Ligaments  of  the  articulatiori  of  the  tar- 
sus. The  inferior  extremity  of  the  tibia 
and  fibula  forms  the  cavity  into  which  the 
astragalus  of  the  tarsus  is  received.  This 
articulation  is  effected  by  the  anterior, 
middle,  and  posterior  ligament  of  the  fibu- 
la, the  ligamentum  tibiae  deltoides,  the 
capsular  ligament,  and  the  ligaments  pro- 
per to  the  bones  of  the  tarsus. 

Ligaments  of  the  metatarsus.  The  bones 
of  the  metatarsus  are  connected  in  part  to- 
gether, and  in  part  with  the  tarsus,  by 
means  of  the  capsular  ligament,  the  articu- 
lar ligaments,  the  transverse  ligaments  in 
the  back  and  sole  of  the  foot,  and  the  in- 
terosseous ligaments  of  the  metatarsus. 

Ligaments  of  the  toes.  The  phalanges 
of  the  toes  are  united  partly  together,  and 
partly  with  the  metatarsus,  by  the  capsu- 
lar and  lateral  ligaments. 

Ligaments  which  retain  the  tendons  of  the 
muscles  of  the  foot  in  their  proper  place. 
These  ligaments  are  found  partly  in  the 
back  and  partly  in  the  sole  of  the  foot. 
They  are  the  vaginal  ligament  of  the  tibia, 
the  transverse  or  crucial  ligaments  of  the 
tarsus,  the  ligaments  of  the  tendons  of 
the  peronei  muscles,  the  laciniated  liga- 
ment, the  vaginal  ligament  of  the  extensor 
muscle  and  flexor  pollicis,  the  vaginal  li- 
gaments of  the  flexor  tendons,  the  ac- 
cessory ligaments  of  the  flexor  tendons, 
and  the  transverse  ligaments  of  the  ex- 
tensor tendons. 

LIGAMENTUM  ANNULARE.  The 
annular  ligament.  A strong  ligament  on 
each  ankle  and  each  wrist. 

Ligamentum  arterioslm.  The  duc- 
tus arteriosus  of  the  fetus  becomes  a liga- 
ment after  birth,  which  is  so  called. 

LIGAMENTUM  ClLIARE.  Behind 
the  uvea  of  the  human  eye,  there  arise  out 
of  the  choroid  membrane,  from  the  ciliary 
circle,  white  complicated  striae,  covered 
with  a black  matter.  The  fluctuating  extre- 
mities of  these  striae  are  spread  abroad  even 
to  the  crystalline  lens,  upon  which  they  lie, 
but  are  not  affixed.  Taken  together  they 
are  called  ligamentum  ciliare. 

LIGAMENTUM  DENTICULATUM. 
A small  ligament  supporting  the  spinal 
marrow. 

LIGAMENTUM  FALOPXX.  The  li- 
gamentum rotundum  uteri  was  so  called. 

LIGAMENTUM  INTEROSSEUM. 
The  ligament  uniting  the  radius  and  ulna, 
and  the  tibia  and  fibula. 

LIGAMENTUM  LATUM.  Broad 
ligament  of  the  li  ver  and  uterus.  See  Liter, 
and  Uterus. 

LIGAMENTUM  NUCILE.  A strong 
ligament  of  the  neck,  which  proceeds  from 
pne  spinous  process  to  another. 


LIGAMENTUM  OVARII.  The  thick 
round  portion  of  the  broad  ligament  of  the 
uterus,  by  which  the  ovarium  is  connected 
with  the  uterus.  The  antients  supposed 
this  was  hollow,  to  convey  the  female  se- 
men into  the  uterus. 

LIGAMENTUM  POUPARTI.  Fal- 
lopian ligament.  Poupart’s  ligament.  A 
ligament  extending  from  the  anterior  supe- 
rior spinous  process  of  the  ilium  to  the 
crista  of  the  os  pubis. 

LIGAMENTUM  ROTUNDUM.  The 
round  ligament  of  the  uterus.  See  Uterus. 

LIGATURE.  (From  ligo , to  bind.) 

A thread,  or  silk,  of  various  thickness,  co- 
vered with  white  wax,  for  the  purpose  of 
tying  arteries,  or  veins,  or  other  parts.  They 
should  be  round  and  very  firm,  so  as  to 
'allow  being  tied  with  some  force,  without 
risk  of  breaking. 

The  immediate  effect  of  a tight  ligature 
on  an  artery  is  to  cut  through  its  middle 
and  internal  coats,  a circumstance  that 
tends  very  much  to  promote  the  adhesion 
of  the  opposite  sides  of  the  vessel  to  each 
other.  Hence  the  form  and  mode  of  ap- 
plying a ligature  to  an  artery  should  be  / 
such  as  are  most  certain  of  dividing  the, 
above  coats  of  the  vessel  in  the  most  fa-  V 
vourable  manner.*  A broad  flat  ligature  ** 
does  not  promise  to  answer  the  purpose 
in  the  best  manner  ; because  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  tie  it  smoothly  round  the  artery, 
whiclris  very  likely  to  be  thrown  into  folds, 
or  to  be  puckered  by  it,  and  consequently 
to  have  an  irregular  bruised  wound  made 
in  its  middle  and  internal  coats.  A liga- 
ture of  an  irregular  form  is  likely  to  cut 
through  these  coats  more  completely  at; 
some  parts  than  at  others  ; and  if  it  does 
not  perfectly  divide  them,  no  adhesion  can 
take  place,  and  secondary  haemorrhage 
will  follow.  A fear  of  tying  the  ligature 
too  tight  may  often  lead  to  the  same  con- 
sequences. 

LIGHT.  Lux.  The  nature  of  light 
has  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of 
philosophers,  and  numerous  opinions  have 
been  entertained  concerning  it.  It  has 
been  sometimes  considered  as  a distinct 
substance,  at  other  times  as  a quality; 
sometimes  as  a cause,  frequently  as  an  ef- 
fect ; by  some  it  has  been  considered  as 
a compound,  by  others  as  a simple  sub- 
stance. Philosophers  of  the  present  day 
are  not  agreed  as  to  the  independent  ex- 
istence of  light,  or  the  cause  by  which  we 
see. 

Nature  of  Light. 

Light  is  that  which  proceeds  from  any 
body  producing  the  sensation  of  vision, 
or  perception  of  other  bodies,  by  depicting 
an  image  of  external  objects  on  the  retina 
of  the  eye.  Hence  it  announces  to  ani- 
mals the  presence  of  the  bodies  which  sur- 
round them,  and  enables  them  to  distin- 
guish th<Sfo  bodies  into  transparent,  opaque. 
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and  coloured.  These  properties  are  so  es- 
sentially connected  with  the  presence  of 
light,  that  bodies  lc^e  them  in  the  dark, 
and  become  undistinguishable. 

Light  is  regarded  by  philosophers  as  a 
substance  consisting  of  a vast  number  of 
exceedingly  small  particles,  which  are  ac- 
tually projected  from  luminous  bodies,  and 
which  probably  never  return  again  to  the 
body  from  which  they  were  emitted. 

It  is  universally  expanded  through  space. 
It  exerts  peculiar  actions,  and  is  obedient 
to  the  laws  of  attraction,  and  other  pro- 
perties of  matter. 

Explanation  of  certain  terms  of  Light. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  doctrine  of 
light,  we  shall  shortly  explain  a few  terms 
made  use  of  by  philosophers  when  treating 
of  it ; namely : 

A rap  of  light  is  an  exceedingly  small 
portion  of  light  as  it  comes  from  a lumin- 
ous body. 

A medium  is  a body  which  affords  a pas- 
sage for  the  rays  of  light. 

A beam  of  light  is  a body  of  parallel 
rays. 

A pencil  of  7'ays  is  a body  of  diverging 
and  converging  rays. 

Converging  rays  are  rays  which  tend  to 
a common  point. 

Diverging  rays  are  those  which  come 
from  a point,  and  . continually  separate  as 
they  proceed. 

The  rays  of  light  are  parallel , when  the 
lines  which  they  describe  are  so. 

The  radiant  points  the  point  from  which 
diverging  rays  proceed. 

The /ocas  is  the  point  to  which  the  con- 
verging rays  are  directed. 

Sources  of  Light. 

Light  is  emitted  from  the  sun,  the  fixed 
stars,  and  other  luminous  bodies.  It  is  pro- 
duced by  percussion,  daring  electrisa- 
tion, combustion,  and  in  various  other 
chemical  processes. 

Why  the  sun  and  stars  are  constantly 
emitting  light,  is  a question  which  probably 
will  for  ever  baffle  human  understanding. 

The  light  emitted  during  combustion, 
exists  previously,  either  combined  with  the 
combustible  body,  or  with  the  substance 
which  supports  the  combustion.  The 
light  liberated  during  chemical  action, 
formed  a constituent  part  of  the  bodies 
which  act  on  eacii  other. 

Chemical  Properties  of  Light. 

The  chemical  effects  of  light  have  much 
engaged  the  attention  of  philosophers.  Its 
influence  upon  animal,  vegetable,  and 
other  substances,  is  as  follows  : 

1.  Effects  of  Light  on  Vegetables. 

Every  body  knows  that  most  of  the  dis- 
cous  flowers  follow  the  sun  in  his  course; 
that  they  attend  him  to  his  evening  retreat, 
and  meet  his  rising  lustre  in  the  morning 
with  the  same  unerring  law.  It  is  also 
well  known  that  the  change  of  position  in 


the  leaves  of  plants,  at  different  periods  of 
the  day,  is  entirely  owing  to  the  agency  of 
light,  and  that  plants  which  grow  in  win- 
dows, in  the  inside  of  houses,  are,  as  it 
were,  solicitous  to  turn  their  leaves  to- 
wards the  light.  Natural  philosophers 
have  long  been  aware  of  the  influence  of 
light  on  vegetation.  It  was  first  observed 
that  plants  growing  in  the  shade,  or  dark- 
ness, are  pale  and  without  colour.  The 
term  etiolation  has  been  given  to  this  phe- 
nomenon, and  the  plants,  in  which  it  takes 
place,  are  said  to  be  etiolated , or  blanched. 
Gardeners  avail  themselves  of  the  know- 
ledge of  this  fact,  to  furnish  our  tables 
with  white  and  tender  vegetables.  When 
the  plants  have  attained  a certain  height, 
they  compress  the  leaves,  by  tying  them 
together,  and  by  these  means  (or  by  lay- 
ing earth  over  them)  deprive  them  of  the 
contact  of  light : and  thus  it  is  that  our 
white  celery,  lettuce,  cabbages,  endive, 
&cc.  are  obtained.  For  the  same  reason, 
wood  is  white  under  the  green  bark;  roots 
are  less  coloured  than  plants,  some  of  them 
alter  their  taste,  &c. ; they  even  acquire  a 
deleterious  quality  when  suffered  to  grow 
exposed  to  light.  Potatoes  are  of  this  kind. 
Herbs  that  grow  beneath  stones,  or  in  places 
utterly  dark,  are  wiiite,  soft,  aqueous,  and  of 
a mild  and  insipid  taste.  The  more  plants  are 
exposed  to  the  light,  the  more  colour  they 
acquire.  Though  plants  are  capable  of 
being  nourished  exceedingly  well  in  per- 
fect obscurity,  and  in  that  state  they  even 
grow  much  more  rapidly  than  in  the  sun, 
(provided  the  air  that  surrounds  them  is 
fit  for  vegetation,)  they  are  colourless, 
and  unfit  for  use. 

Professor  Davy  found,  by  experiment, 
that  red  rhse-trees,  carefully  excluded 
from  light,  produce  roses  almost  white. 
He  likewise  ascertained  that  this  flower 
owes  its  colour  to  light  entering  into  its 
composition,  that  pink,  orange,  and  yel- 
low flowers  imbibe  a smaller  portion  of 
light  than  red  ones,  and  that  white  flowers 
contain  no  light. 

But  vegetables  are  not  only  indebted  to 
the  light  for  their  colour  : taste  and  odour 
are  likewise  derived  from'  the  same 
source. 

Light  contributes  greatly  to  the  matu- 
rity of  fruits  and  seeds.  This  seems  to 
be  the  cause  why,  under  the  burning  sun  of 
Africa,  vegetables  are  in  general  more  odo- 
riferous, of  a stronger  taste,  and  more 
abounding  with  resin.  From  the  same 
cause  it  happens  that  hot  climates  seem 
to  be  the  native  countries  of  perfumes, 
odoriferous  fruits,  and  aromatic  resins. 

The  action  of  light  is  so  powerful  on  the 
organism  of  vegetables,  as  to  cause  them 
to  pour  forth  torrents  of  pure  air  from  the 
surface  of  their  leaves  into  the  atmosphere, 
while  exposed  to  the  sun  ; whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  when  in  the  shade,  they  emit  an 
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air  of  a noxious  quality.  Take  a few  hands- 
ful  of  fresh-gathered  leaves  of  mint,  cab- 
bage, or  any  other  plant ; place  them  in  a 
bell-glass,  filled  with  freshwater,  and  invert 
it  into  a bason  with  the  same  fluid.  If  the 
whole  be  then  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun,  small  air  bubbles  will  appear  on  the 
surface  of  the  leaves,  which  will  gradually 
grow  larger,  and  at  last  detach  themselves 
and  become  collected  at  the  surface  of  the 
water.  This  is  oxigen  gas,  formerly  called 
vital  air. 

All  plants  do  not  emit  this  air  with  the 
same  facility  ; there  are  some  which  yield 
it  the  moment  the  sun  acts  upon  them, 
as  the  jacoboea,  or  rag-wort,  lavender, 
peppermint,  and  some  other  aromatic 
plants.  The  leaves  afford  more  air  when 
attached  to  the  plant  than  when  gathered  ; 
the  quantity  is  also  greater,  the  fresher  and 
sounder  they  are,  and  if  full  grown  and 
collected  during  dry  weather.  Green 
plants  afford  more  air  than  those  which  are 
of  a yellowish  or  white  colour.  Green 
fruits  afford  likewise  oxigen  gas  ; but  it  is 
not  so  plentifully  furnished  by  those  which 
are  ripe.  Flowers  in  general  render  the 
air  noxious.  The  nasturtium  indicum,  in 
the  Space  of  a few  hours,  gives  out  more 
air  than  is  equal  to  the  bulk  of  all  its 
leaves. 

On  the  contrary,  if  a like  bell-glass, 
prepared  in  the  same  manner,  be  kept  in 
the  dark,  another  kind  of  air  will  be  dis- 
engaged, of  an  opposite  quality. 

There  is  not  a substance  which,  in  well- 
closed  glass  vessels,  and  exposed  to  the 
sun’s  light,  does  not  experience  some  al- 
teration. 

Camphor  kept  in  glass  bottles,  exposed 
to  light,  chrystallizes,  or  vegetates,  into 
the  most  beahtiful  symetrical  figures,  on 
that  side  of  the  glass  which  is  exposed  to 
the  light. 

Yellow  wax,  exposed  to  the  light,  loses 
its  colour,  and  becomes  bleached.  Gum 
guaiacum  reduced  to  powder,  becomes 
green,  on  exposure  to  light.  Vegetable 
colours,  such  as  those  of  saffron,  logwood, 
&c.  become  pale,  or  white,  &c. 

2.  Effects  of  Light  on  Animals. 

The  human  being  is  equally  dependent 
on  the  influence  of  light. 

Animals  in  general  droop  when  deprived 
of  light,  they  become  unhealthy  and  even 
Sometimes  die.  When  a man  has  been 
long  confined  in  a dark  dungeon,  (though 
well  airfed,)  his  whoie  complexion  becomes 
sallow ; pustules,  filled  with  aqueous  hu- 
mours, break  out  on  his  skin  ; and  the  per- 
son, who  has  been  thus  deprived  of  light, 
becomes  languid,  and  frequently  dropsical. 

Worms,  grubs,  and  caterpillars,  which 
live  in  the  earth,  or  in  wood,  are  of  a 
whitish  colour;  moths,  and  other  insects 
of  the  night,  are  likewise  distinguishable 


from  those  which  fly  by  day  by  the  want 
of  brilliancy  in  their  colour.  The  diffe- 
rence between  those  insects,  in  northern 
and  southern  parts,  is  still  more  obvious. 

The  parts  of  fish  which  are  exposed  to 
light,  as  the  back,  fins,  &c.  are  uniformly 
coloured,  but  the  belly,  which  is  deprived 
of  light,  is  white  in  all  of  them. 

Birds  which  inhabit  the  tropical  coun- 
tries have  much  brighter  plumage  than 
those  of  the  north.  Those  parts  of  the 
birds  which  are  not  exposed  to  the  light  are 
uniformly  pale.  The  feathers  on  the  belly 
of  a bird  are  generally  pale,  or  white  ; the 
back,  which  is  exposed  to  the  light,  is 
almost  always  coloured  ; the  breast,  which 
is  particularly  exposed  to  light  in  most 
birds,  is  brighter  than  the  belly. 

Butterflies,  and  various  other  animate 
of  equatorial  countries,  are  brighter  co- 
loured than  those  of  the  polar  regions. 
Some  of  the  northern  animals  are  even 
darker  in  summer  and  paler  in  winter. 

3.  Effects  of  Light  on  oilier  Substances. 
Metallic  oxids  become  combustible 
when  exposed  to  light.  Acids  are  decom- 
posed by  its  contact,  and  various  other 
substances  change  their  nature. 

Light  carbonated,  hydrogen.  See  Car- 
bonated hydrogen , light. 

Lignum  agallochi  veri.  See  Lig~ 
num  aloes. 

Lignum  aloes.  Lignum  agallochi  veri. 
Lignum  calamhac.  Lignum  aspahthi.  Xy- 
lo  aloes.  Agallochum.  Calambac.  Aloes- 
wood.  The  Lee  whose  wood  bears  this 
name  is  not  yet  scientifically  known.  It  is 
imported  from  China  in  small,  compact, 
ponderous  pieces,  of  a yellow  rusty  brown 
colour,  with  black  or  purplish  veins,  and 
sometimes  of  a black  colour.  It  has  a 
bitterish  resinous  taste,  and  a slight  aroma- 
tic smell.  It  is  used  to  fumigate  rooms  in 
eastern  countries. 

Lignum  aspalathi.  See  Lignum 
aloes. 

Lignum  calambac.  See  Lignum  aloes. 
LIGNUM  CAMPECHENSE.  (Cam- 
pechensis  ; so  palled  because  it  was-  brought 
from  Campeachy,  in  the  bay  of  Honduras.) 
Lignum  campechianum.  Lignum  campes- 
canum.  Lignum  indicum.  Lignum  sappan. 
Logwood.  The  wrood  of  the  Hcematoxy - 
lurh  campeckyanum  of  Linnaeus,  it  is  of  a 
solid  texture  and  of  a dark  red  colour.  It  is 
imported  principally  as  a substance  for  dye- 
ing, cut  into  junks  and  logs  of  about  three 
feet  in  length:  of  these  pieces  the  largest 
and  thickest  are  preserved,  as  being  of  the 
deepest  colour.  Logwood  has  a sweetish 
subadstringent  taste,  and  no  remarkable 
smell ; it  gives  a purplish  red  tincture  both 
to  watery  and  spirituous  infusions,  and 
tinges  the  stools,  and  sometimes  the  urine, 
of  the  same  colour.  It  is  employed  medi- 
cinally as  an  adstringent  and  corroborant. 
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In  diarrhoeas  it  has  been  found  peculiarly 
efficacious,  and  has  the  recommendation 
of  some  of  the  first  medical  authorities; 
also  in  tne  latter  stages  of  dysentery,  when 
the  obstructing  causes  are  removed  ; to  ob- 
viate the  extreme  laxity  of  the  intestines 
usually  superinduced  by  the  repeated  de- 
jections. In  the  form  of  decoction  the 
proportion  is  two  ounces  to  2 lbs.  of  fluid, 
reduced  by  boiling  to  one.  An  extract. is 
ordered  in  the  pharmacopoeias.  The  dose 
from  ten  to  forty  grains. 

Lignum  indicum.  See  Guaiacum. 

Lignum  moluccense.  See  Lignum 
pavance. 

Lignum  nephriticum.  Nephritic 
wood.  The  w ood  of  the  Guilandini  morin - 
ga;  inermiis  foliis  sub  bipinnatis,  foliis 
inferioribus  ternatis  of  Linnaeus,  which 
also  affords  the  nuxsf  bean.  It  is  brought 
from  America  in  large,  compact,  pon- 
derous pieces,  without  'knots,  the  outer 
part  of  a whitish  or  pale  yellowish  colour, 
the  inner  of  a dark  brown,  or  red.  When 
rasped,  it  gives  out  a faint  aromatic  smell. 
It  is  never  used  medicinally  in  this  coun- 
try, but  stands  high  in  reputation  abroad, 
against  difficulties  of  making  urine,  nephri- 
tic complaints,  and  most  disorders  of  the 
kidneys  and  urinary  passages. 

Lignum  pavan^e.  Lignum  pavanum. 
Lignum  moluccense.  The  wood  of  the  Cro- 
ton tiglium ; foliis  ovatis  glabris  acuminatis 
serratis,  caule  arbor eo  of  Linnaeus,,  which 
affords  the  grana  tiglii.  It  is  of  a light 
spongy  texture,  white  within,  but  covered 
with  a greyish  bark  ; and  possesses  a pun- 
gent, caustic  taste,  and  a disagreeable 
smell.  It  is  said  to  be  useful  as  a purga- 
tive in  hydropical  complaints. 

Lignum  rhodium.  See  Rhodium  lig- 
num. 

Lignum  sanctum.  See  Guaiacum. 

Lignum  santali  rubri.  See  Santa - 
lium  r.ubrum. 

Lignum  sappan.  See  Lignum  catnpe- 
chense. 

Lignum  serpentum.  The  wood  of 
the  Ophyoxilum  serpentinum  of  Linnaeus. 
It  is  said  to  be  an  alexipharmic. 

Ligusticum  levisticum.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  lovage.  See  Levisticum. 

LIGUSTRUM.  (From  ligo,  to  bind  ; 
so  named  from  its  use  in  making  bands.) 
1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linuasan  system.  Class,  Diandria.  Or- 
der, Monogynia. 

2.  The  piiarmacopoeial  name  of  the  herb 
privet. 

Liliago.  (Dim.  of  lilium,  the  lily  ; so 
named  from  the  resemblance  of  its  flower 
to  that  of  a lily.)  Liliastrum.  Spiderwort ; 
formerly  said  to  be  alexipharmic  and  car- 
minitive. 

LILIUM.  (From  Xeio?,  smooth,  grace- 
ful; so  named  from  the  beauty  of  its  leaf.) 


The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the  L in- 
na?an  system.  Class,  Hekandria.  Order, 
Monogynia.  The  lily. 

Lilium  alrum.  * The  white  lily.  The 
roots  of  the  common  white  lily,"  Lilium 
candidum  of  Linnaeus  foliis  spursis , co- 
rollis  campanulaiis , intus  glabris,  are  di- 
rected by  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia; 
they  die  extremely  mucilaginous,  and 
chiefly  used,  boiled  in  milk  and  water,  in 
emollient  and  suppurating  cataplasms,  to 
inflammatory  tumours.  These  lily-roots 
afford  a good  substitute,  in  times  of  scarcity, 
for  bread.  The  distilled  water  has  been 
sometimes  used  as  a cosmetic. 

Lilium  candidum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  white  lily.  See  Lilium  album. 

I. ilium  convallium.  Convallaria.  Mui- 
anthemum.  Convallaria  maialis.  Lily  of 
the  valley.  May-lily.  The  flowers  of  this 
plant,  Convallaria  majalis , scapo  nudo  of 
Linnaeus  have  a penetrating  bitter  taste, 
and  are  given  in  nervous  and  catarrhal  dis- 
orders. When  dried  and  powdered  they 
prove  strongly  purgative.  Watery  or  spi- 
rituous extracts  made  from  them,  given 
in  doses  of  a scruple,  or  drachm,  act  as 
gentle,  stimulating  aperients  and  laxatives  ; 
and  seem  to  partake  of  the  purgative  vir- 
tue as  well  as  the  bitterness  of  aloes.  The 
roots,  in  the  form  of  tincture,  or  infusion, 
act  as  a sternutatory  when  snuffed  up  the 
nose,  and  as  a laxative  or  purgative  when 
taken  internally.. 

Lily,  May.  See  Lilium  convallium. 

Lily,  white.  See  Lilium  album. 

Lily , wafer.  See  Nymphcea  alba  and 

Nymphcea  lutea. 

Lily  of  the  valley.  See  Lilium  conval- 
lium. 

LIMATURA  FERRI.  Steel  filings 
are  considered  as  possessing  stimulating 
and  strengthening  qualities,  and  are  exhi- 
bited in  worm  cases,  ataxia,  leucorrhcea, 
diarrhoea,  chlorosis,  Ax. 

LIMAX.  (From  limns , slime  ; so  named 
from  its  sliminess.)  Cochlea  terrestris.  The 
snail.  This  animal  abounds  with  a viscid  sli- 
my juice,  which  is  readily  given  out  by  boil- 
ing;, to  milk  or  water,  so  as  to  render  them 
thick  and  glutinous.  These  decoctions  are 
apparently  very  nutritious  and  demulcent, 
and  are  recommended  in  consumptive  cases 
and  emaciations/ 

LIME.  Calx.  An  earth  found  in  great 
abundance  in  nature,  though  never  pure, 
or  in  an  uncombined  state.  It  is  always 
united  to  an  acid,  and  very  frequently  to 
the  carbonic  acid,  as  in  chalk,  common 
lime-stone,  marble,  calcareous  spar,  &c. 
It  is  contained  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean  ; 
it  is  found  in  vegetables  ; and  is  the  basis  of 
the  bones,  shells,  and  other  hard  parts  of 
animals.  Its  combination  with  sulphuric* 
acid  is  known  by  the  name  of  sulphate  of 
lime  ( gypsum , or  plaster  of  Paris.)  Coni- 
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ffined  with  fluoric  acid  it  constitutes  fiuate 
fit'  lime,  or  Derbyshire  spar. 

Properties. — Lime  is  in  solid  masses,  of  a 
white  colour,  moderately  hard,  but  easily 
reducible  to  powder.  Its  taste  is  bitter, 
urinous,  and  burning.  It  changes  blue 
cabbage  juice  to  a green.  It  is  unalterable 
by  the  heat  of  our  furnaces.  It  splits  and 
falls  into  powder  in  the  air,  and  loses  its 
strong  taste.  It  is  augmented  in  weight 
and  in  size  by  slowly  absorbing  water  from 
the  atmosphere.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
2.3.  It  combines  with  phosphorus  by  heat. 
It  unites  to  sulphur  both  in  the  dry  and  hu- 
mid way.  It  absorbs  sulphurated  hydrogen 
gas.  It  unites  with  some  of  the  metallic 
oxids.  Its  slaking  by  water  is  attended 
with  heat,  hissing,  splitting,  and  swelling 
up,  while  the  water  is  partly  consolidated 
and  partly  converted  into  vapour  ; and  the 
lime  is  reduced  into  a very  voluminous  dry 
powder,  when  it  has  been  sprinkled  with 
only  a small  quantity  of  water.  It  is  solu- 
ble when  well  prepared  in  300  parts  of 
water.  It  unites  to  acids.  It  renders  si- 
lex  and  alumine  fusible,  and  more  parti- 
cularly these  two  earths  together. 

Method  of  obtaining  Lime.— -Since  the* 
carbonic  acid  may  be  separated  from 
the  native  carbonate  of  lime,  this  becomes 
a means  of  exhibiting  the  lime  in  a state  of 
tolerable  purity.  For  this  purpose,  intro- 
duce into  a porcelain,  or  earthen  retort, 
or  ratiier  into  a-  tube  of  green  glass,  well 
coated  over  with  lute,  and  placed  across  a 
furnace,  some  powdered  Carara  marble, 
or  oyster-shell  powder.  Adapt  to  its  lower 
extremity  a bent  tube  of  glass,  conveyed 
under  a bell.  If  we  then  heat  the  tube, 
we  obtain  carbonic  acid  gas  ; and  lime  will 
fee  found  remaining  in  the  tube,  or  retort. 

The  burning  of  lime  in  the  large  way, 
depends  bn  the  disengagement  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  by  heat  ; and,  as  lime  is  infu- 
sible in  our  furnaces,  there  would  be  no 
danger  from  too  violent  a heat,  if  the 
native  carbonate  of  lime  were  perfectly 
pure  ; but  as  this  is  seldom  the  case,  an  ex- 
treme degree  of  heat  produces  a com- 
mencement of  vitrification  in  the  mixt 
stone,  and  enables  it  to  preserve  its  solidi- 
ty, and  it  no  longer  retains  the  qualities  of 
lime,  for  it  is  covered  with  a sort  of  crust, 
which  prevents  the  absorption  of  the  water 
when  it  is  attempted  to  be  slaked.  Tins 
is  called  over-burnt  lime. 

In  order  to  obtain  limein  a state  ofgreat 
purity,  the  following  method  may  be  had 
recourse  to. 

Take  Carara  marble,  or  oyster-shells  ; 
reduce  them  to  powder,  and  dissolve  the 
powder  in  pure  acetous  acid  ; precipitate 
the  solution  by  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Let 
the  precipitate  subside,  wash  it  repeatedly 
in  distilled  water,  let  it  dry,  and  then  ex- 
pose it  to  a white  heat  for  some  hours. 


The  acetous  add,  in  this  operation,  unites 
to  the  lime,  and  forms  acetite  of  lime,  dis- 
engaging at  tiie  same  time  the  carbonic 
acid,  which  files  off  in  the  gazeous  state  : 
on  adding  to  the  acetite  of  lime  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  acetite  of  ammonia  and  an 
artificial  carbonate  of  lime  are  formed  ; 
from  the  latter  the  carbonic  acid  is  again  ex- 
pelled, by  exposure  to  heat,  and  the  lime  is 
behind,  in  a state  of  perfect  purity. 

Lime-tree.  See  Tilia. 

Lime-water.  See  Liquor  calcis. 

LIMES.  A fruit  like  a small  lemon, 
the  juice  of  which  is  a very  strong  acid, 
and  very  much  used  in  the  making  of 
punch.  Externally,  the  same  acid  is  ap- 
plied in  the  cutaneous  affections  of  warm 
climates,  and  also  as  a remedy  against  the 
pains  that  precede  the  appearance  of 
yaws. 

LIMON.  (Hebrew.)  Limonia  mala. 
Malus  limonia  acida.  Citrea  mains.  Citrus . 
The  lemon.  The  tree  which  affords  this 
fruit,  is  the  Citrus  Medica  of  Linnaeus 
petiolis  linear ibas : a native  of  the  upper 
part  of  Asia,  but  cultivated  in  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, and  France.  The  juice,  which  is 
much  more  acid  than  that  of  the  orange, 
possesses  similar  virtues.  It  is  always  pre- 
ferred where  a strong  vegetable  acid  is 
required.  Saturated  with  the  fixed  vege- 
table alkali,  it  forms  the  citrat  of  potash, 
which  is  in  frequent  extemporaneous  use 
in  febrile  diseases,  and  by  promoting 
the  secretions,  especially  that  of  the 
skin,  proves  of  considerable  service  in 
abating  the  violence  of  fever.  This  me- 
dicine is  also  often  employed  to  restrain 
vomiting.  As  an  antiscorbutic,  the  citric 
acid  is  also  very  generally  taken  on  board 
ships  destined  for  long  voyages  ; but  even 
when  well  depurated  of  its  mucilaginous 
parts,  it  is  found  to  spoil  by  long  keeping. 
To  preserve  it  in  purity  for  a considerable 
length,  of  time,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should 
be  brought  to  a highly  concentrated  state, 
and  for  this  purpose  it  has  been  recom- 
mended to  expose  the  juice  to  a degree  of 
cold  sufficient  to  congeal  the  aqueous  and 
mucilaginous  parts.  After  a crust  of  ice  is 
formed,  the  juice  is  poured  into  another 
vessel ; and,  by  repeating  this  process 
several  times,  the  remaining  juice,  it  is 
said,  has  been  concentrated  to  eight  times 
its  original  strength,  and  kept  without  suf- 
fering any  material  change  for  several 
years.  Whytt  found  the  juice  of  lemons 
to  allay  hysterical  palpitations  of  the  heart, 
after  various  other  medicines  had  been  ex- 
perienced ineffectual ; and  this  juice,  or 
that  of  oranges,  taken  to  the  quantity  of 
four  or  six  ounces  in  a day,  has  sometimes 
been  found  a remedy  in  the  jaundice. 
The  exterior  rind  of  the  lemon  is  a very 
grateful  aromatic  bitter,  not  so  hot  as 
orange-peal,  and  yielding  in  distillation  a 
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less  quantity  of  oil,  which  is  extremely 
light,  almost  colourless,  and  generally 
brought  from  the  sourthern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, under  the  name  of  Essence  of  Le- 
mons. The  lemon-peel,  though  less  warm, 
is  similar  in  its  qualities  to  that  of  the 
orange,  and  is  employed  with  the  same  in- 
tentions. The  pharmacopoeias  direct  a 
syrup  of  the  juice,  syrupus  limonis,  and  the 
peel  enters  into  vinous  and  aqueous  bitter 
infusions  ; it  is  also  ordered  to  be  candied  ; 
and  the  essential  oil  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
spiritus  ammonia:  compositus,  and  other  for- 
mulae. 

Limonium.  (From  xei/uccy,  a green 
field ; so  called  from  its  colour.)  Sea-la- 
vender. Astringent. 

Limonum.  (From  tet/uu >v,  a greenfield  ; 
so  called  from  the  colour  of  its  unripe 
fruit.)  The  lemon-tree,  or  citrus  me- 
dica. 

Linagrostis.  (From  Xjvw,  cotton,  and 
f?,  grass  ; so  called  from  the  softness 
of  its  texture.)  Cotton-grass. 

Linangina.  (From  linum , flax,  and  ango, 
to  strangle  ; so  called  because,  if  it  grows 
among  flax  or  hemp,  it  twists  round  it,  and 
chokes  it.)  The  herb  dodder. 

Linaria.  (From  linum , flax,  named 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  those 
of  flax.)  Osyris.  Urinaria.  Common 
toad-flax.  Antirrhinum  .linaria  of  Lin- 
nams : — foliis  lanceolato  linearibus  confertis , 
mule  erecto,  spicis  terminalibus  sessilibus, 
Jioribus  imbricatis.  A perennial  indigenous 
plant,  common  in  barren  pastures,  hedges, 
and  the  sides  of  roads,  flowering  from 
July  to  September.  The  leaves  have  a 
bitterish  and  somewhat  saline  taste,  and, 
when  rubbed  between  the  fingers,  have 
a faint  smell,  resembling  that  of  elder. 
They  are  said  to  be  diuretic  and  cathartic, 
and  in  both  characters  to  act  powerfully, 
especially  in  the  first;  hence  the  name 
urinalis.  They  have  been  recommended 
in  dropsies,  and  other  disorders  requiring 
powerful  evacuations.  The  linaria  has 
also  been  used  as  a resolvent  in  jaundice, 
and  such  diseases  as  were  supposed  to  arise 
from  visceral  obstructions.  But  the  plant 
has  been  chiefly  valued  for  its  effects 
when  externally  applied,  especially  in  he- 
morrhoidal affections,  for  which  both  the 
leaves  and  flowers  have  been  employed  in 
various  forms  of  ointment,  fomentation, 
and  poultice.  Dr.  Wolph  first  invented 
an  ointment  of  this  plant  for  the  piles. 
The  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  to  whom  he 
was  physician,  constantly  interrogated 
him,  to  discover  its  composition ; but 
Wolph  obstinately  refused,  till  the  prince 
promised  to  give  him  a fat  ox  annually  for 
the  discovery:  hence,  to  the  following  verse, 
which  was  made  to  distinguish  the  linaria 
from  the  escula,  viz. 

“ Esula  lactescit,  sine  lade  linaria  crescit 
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The  hereditary  Marshal  of  Hesse  add- 
ed, 

“Esula  nil  nobis, sed  dat  linaria  taurumE 

LINCTUS.  (From  lingo,  to  lick.) 
Lohoc.  Edegma.  Elexis . Eleg/na.  Eclec- 
tos.  Edeilos.  lllinctus.  Loch  and  1am- 
bative.  A term  in  pharmacy,  that  is  ge- 
nerally applied  to  a soft  and  somewhat  oily 
substance,  of  the  consistence  of  honey, 
w'hich^s  licked  off  the  spoon,  it  being  too 
solid  and  adhesive  to  be  taken  otherwise. 

LINE  A ALBA.  (From  linum,  a thread, 
and  album,  white  ; so  called  from  its  ap- 
pearance and  colour.)  Lima  centralis. 
An  aponeurosis  that  extends  from  the  scro- 
biculus  cordis  straight  down  to  the  navel, 
and  from  thence  to  the  pubis.  It  is  formed 
by  the  tendinous  fibres  of  the  internal  ob- 
lique ascending  and  the  external  oblique 
descending  muscles,  and  the  transversalis, 
interlaced  with  those  of  the  opposite  side. 

Linee  semilunares.  The  lines  which 
bound  the  outer  margin  of  the  recti  mus- 
cles, formed  by  the  union  of  the  abdomi- 
nal tendons. 

Line,®  transverse.  Lines  which 
cross  the  recti  muscles. 

LINGUA.  (From  lingo,  to  lick  up.) 
The  tongue.  See  Tongue. 

Lingua  avis.  The  seeds  of  the  Fraxi- 
nus,  or  ash,  are  so  called,  from  their  sup^ 
posed  resemblance  to  a bird’s  tongue. 

Lingua  canina.  So  called  from  the 
resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  a dog’s  tongue. 
See  Cynoglossum. 

Lingua  cervina.  See  Scolopendriian. 

LINGUALIS.  ( Lingualis , sc.  musculus  ; 
from  lingua,  a tongue.)  Basio-glossus  of 
Cowper.  A muscle  of  the  tongue.  It 
arises  from  the  root  of  the  tongue  laterally, 
and  runs  forward  between  the  hyo-glossus 
andgenio-glossus,  to  be  inserted  into  the  tip 
of  the  tongue,  along  with  part  of  the  stylo- 
glossus. Its  use  is  to  contract  the  sub- 
stance of  the  tongue,  and  to  bring  it  back- 
wards. 

LINIMENT.  ( Linimentum ; from  lino , 
to  anoint.)  An  oily  substance  of  a medi- 
ate consistence,  between  an  ointment 
and  oil,  but  so  thin  as  to  drop. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  ap- 
proved forms. 

Linimentum  eruginis.  Liniment  of 
verdigris,  formerly  called  oxymel  aeruginis, 
mel  JSgyptiacum  and  unguentuin  JEgyp- 
tiacum.  “ Take  of  verdigris,  powdered, 
an  ounce;  vinegar,  seven  fluid-ounces; 
clarified  honey,  fourteen  ounces.”  Dis- 
solve the  verdigris  in  the  vinegar,  and  strain 
it  through  a linen  cloth  ; having  added  the 
honey  gradually,  boil  it  down  to  a proper 
consistence. 

Linimentum  ammonie  carbonatis. 
Linimentum  of  carbonat  of  ammoniae, 
formerly  called  linimentum  ammoniae  and 
linimentum  volatile.  “ Take  of  solution 
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of  subcarbonate  of  ammonias,  a fluid-ounce  ; 
olive  oil,  three  fluid-ounces.”  Shake  them 
together  until  they  unite.  A stimulating 
liniment,  mostly  used  to  relieve  rheumatic 
pains,  bruises,  aud  paralytic  numbness. 

Linimentum  ammonia  fortius. 
Strong  liniment  of  ammonia.  u Take  of 
solution  of  ammonia,  a fluid-ounce  ; olive 
oil,  two  fluid-ounces.”  Shake  them  toge- 
ther until  they  unite.  A more  powerful 
stimulating  application  than  the  former, 
acting  as  a rubefacient.  In  pleurodynia, 
indolent  tumours,  stiffness  of  the  joints, 
and  arthritic  pains,  it  is  to  be  preferred  to 
the  milder  one. 

Linimentum  aqu.e  calcis.  Liniment 
of  lime-water.  “ Take  of  lime-water, 
olive  oil,  of  each  eight  ounces  ; rectified 
spirit  of  wine,  one  ounce.”  Mix.  This 
has  been  long  in  use  as  an  application  to 
burns  and  scalds. 

Linimentum  camphorae.  Camphor 
liniment.  “ Take  of  camphor,  half  an 
ounce.  Olive  oil,  two  fluid-ounces.”  Dis- 
solve the  camphor  in  the  oil. 

Linimentum  camphgras  composi- 
tum.  Compound  camphor  liniment.  “ Take 
of  camphor,  two  ounces ; solution  of  am- 
monia, six  fluid-ounces  ; spirit  of  laven- 
der, a pint.”  Mix  the  solution  of  ammonia 
with  the  spirit  in  a glass  retos  t ; then,  by 
the  heat  of  a slow  tire,  distil  a pint.  Last- 
ly, in  this  distilled  liquor  dissolve  the  cam- 
phor. An  elegant  and  useful  stimulant  ap- 
plication in  paralytic,  spasmodic,  and  rheu- 
matic diseases.  Also  for  bruises,  sprains, 
rigidities  of  the  joints,  incipient  chilblains, 
&c.  &c. 

Linimentum  hydkargyri  composi- 
Tum.  Compound  mercurial  liniment. 
“ Take  of  strong  mercurial  ointment,  pre- 
pared lard,  of  each  four  pounds  ; camphor, 
an  ounce ; rectified  spirit,  fifteen  minims  ; 
solution  of  ammonia,  four  fluid-ounces.” 
First  powder  the  camphor,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  the  spirit,  then  rub  it  with  the 
mercurial  ointment  and  the  lard ; lastly, 
add  gradually  the  solution  of  ammonia  , and 
mix  the  whole  together.  An  excellent 
formula  for  all  surgical  cases,  in  which  the 
object  is  to  quicken  the  action  of  the  ab- 
sorbents, and  gently  stimulate  the  surfaces 
©f  parts.  It  is  a useful  application  for  di- 
minishing the  indurated  state  of  particular 
muscles,  a peculiar  affection  every  now 
and  then  met  with  in  practice;  and  it  is 
peculiarly  well  calculated  for  lessening  the 
stiffness  and  chronic  thickening  often  no- 
ticed in  the  joints.  If  it  be  frequently  or 
largely  applied,  it  affects  the  mouth  more 
rapidly  than  the  mercurial  ointment. 

Linimentum  opiatum.  A resolvent 
• anodyne  embrocation,  adapted  to  remove 
indolent  tumours  of  the  joints,  and  those 
weaknesses  which  remain  after  strains  and 
chilblains  before  they  break. 


Linimentum  saponis  compositum. 
Compound  soap  liniment.  Linimentum 
saponis.  “ Take  of  hard  soap,  three 
ounces ; camphor,  an  ounce ; spirit  o» 
rosemary,  a pint,”  Dissolve  the  camphor 
in  the  spirit,  then  add  the  soap,  and  ma- 
cerate in  the  heat  of  a sand-bath,  until  it 
be  melted.  The  basis  of  this  form  was 
first  proposed  by  Riverius,  and  it  is  now 
commonly  used  under  the  name  of  opo- 
deldoc. This  is  a more  pleasant  prepara- 
tion, to  mb  parts  affected  with  rheumatic 
pains,  swellings  of  the  joints,  &c.  than 
any  of  the  foregoing,  and  at  the  same 
time  not  inferior,  except  where  a rubifa- 
cientis  required. 

Linimentum  saponis  cum  opio.  Soap 
liniment,  with  opium.  “ Take  of  com- 
pound soap  liniment,  six  ounces;  tincture 
of  opium,  two  ounces.”  Mix.  For  dis- 
persing indurations  and  swellings,  attended 
with  pain,  but  no  acute  inflammation. 

Linimentum  terebinthinab.  Tur- 
pentine liniment.  “ Take  of  resin  of  ce- 
rate, a pound ; oil  of  turpentine,  half  a 
pint.”  Add  the  oil  of  turpentine  to  the 
cerate,  previously  melted,  and  mix.  This 
liniment  is  very  commonly  applied  to 
burns,  and  was  first  introduced  by  Mr. 
Kentish,  of  Newcastle. 

Linimentum  terebinthine  vitri 
olicum.  Vitriolic  liniment  of  turpentine. 
u Take  of  olive  oil,  ten  ounces  ; eil  of 
turpentine,  four  ounces ; vitriolic  acid, 
three  drachms.”  Mix.  This  preparation 
is  said  to  be  efficacious  in  chronic  affections 
of  the  joints,  and  in  the  removal  of  long 
existing  effects  of  sprains  and  bruises. 

Liniment  of  ammonia.  See  Linimei> 
turn  ammonias. 

Liniment  of  camphor.  See  Liniment 
turn  camphorce. 

Liniment  of  mercury.  See  Linimentum 
hydrargyri. 

Liniment  of  verdigris.  See  Linimentum 
ceruginis. 

Liniment  of  turpentine.  See  Linimentum 
terebinthince. 

LINNiEA.  (So  named  in  honour  of 
Linnaeus.)  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Didynamiu 
Order,  Avgiospermia. 

Ltnnea  borealis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  named  in  honour  of  the 
immortal  Linnaeus,  which  has  a bitter  sub- 
astringent  taste,  and  is  used  in  some  places 
in  the  form  of  fomentation,  to  rheumatic 
pains,  and  an  infusion  with  milk  is  much 
esteemed  in  Switzerland  in  the  cure  ofsci* 
atica. 

Linos permum.  (From  Xwv,  flax,  and 
seed.)  Linseed. 

Linseed.  The  fruit  of  the  flax  plant, 
or  linum,  is  much  used  in  medicine. 
Its  qualities  are  mucilaginous  and  oily 
It  is  lubricating  and  emollient. . It  is  em- 
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ployed  in  decoction,  or  infusion,  in  heat  of 
urine,  &c.  in  the  form  of  clyster,  in  tenes- 
mus, in  cataplasm,  in  quincy,  and  other 
complaints.  The  proportion  of  the  seeds 
in  the  decoction,  are  an  ounce  to  a pound 
of  water.  See  Linum. 

Lint.  See  Linteum. 

LINTEUM.  Lint.  A soft  woolly  sub- 
stance, made  bv  the  scraping  of  old  linen 
cloth,  and  employed  in  surgery  as  the 
common  dressing  in  all  cases  of  wounds 
and  ulcers,  either  simply  or  covered  with 
different  unctuous  substances. 

LINUM.  (From  Xstog,  soft,  smooth; 
so  called  from  its  soft,  smooth  texture.) 
i.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Liunaean  system.  Class,  Pentandria . Or- 
der, Pentagynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia  name  of  the  com- 
mon flax.  Linum  sijlvestre.  Linum  usita- 
tissimum  of  Linnaeus  calycibus  capsu- 
lisque  muermatis petalis  crenatis , foliis 
lanceolate  alternis , mule  subsolitario.  The 
seeds  of  this  useful  plant,  called  linseed, 
have  an  unctuous,  mucilaginous,  sweetish 
taste,  but  no  remarkable  smell ; on  expres- 
' sion  they  yield  a large  quantity  of  oil, 
which,  when  carefully  drawn,  without  the 
application  of  heat,  has  no  particular  taste 
or  flavour : boiled  in  water,  they  yield  a 
large  proportion  of  a strong  flavourless  mu- 
cilage, which  is  in  use  as  an  emolient  or  de- 
mulcent in  coughs,  hoarsenesses,  and  pleuri- 
tic symptoms,  that  frequently  prevail  in  ca- 
tarrhal affections  : and  it  is  likewise  recom- 
mended in  nephritic  pains  and  stranguries. 
The  meal  of  the  seeds  is  also  much  used  ex- 
ternally, in  emollient  and  maturating  cata- 
plasms. The  expressed  oil  is  an  officinal 
preparation,  and  is  supposed  to  be  of  a 
more  healing  and  balsamic  nature  than  the 
other  oils  of  this  class : it  has,  therefore, 
been  very  generally  employed  in  pulmona- 
ry complaints,  and  in  colics  and  consti- 
pations of  the  bowels.  The  cake  which 
remains  after  the  expression  of  the  oil, 
contains  the  farinacious  part  of  the  seed, 
and  is  used  in  fattening  cattle,  under  the 
name  of  oil  cake. 

-Linum  catharticuat.  Linum  mini- 
mum. Ckam&lwm.  Purging  flax,  or 
null-mountain.  This  small  plant,  Linum 
calharliciim,  foliis  opposite  ovuto-lancealatis , 
dude  dichotomo,  corollis  acutis  of  Linnaeus, 
is  an  effectual  and  safe  cathartic.  It  has  a 
bitterish’  and  disagreeable  taste.  A hand- 
ful infused  in  half  a pint  of  boiling  water 
is  the  dose  for  an  adult. 

Linum  usitatissimum.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  common  flax.  See  Li- 
num. 

Liparis.  (From  Xerrcg,  fat ; so  named 
from  its  unctuous  quality.)  See  Pingui- 
cala. 

Liparocele.  (From  Ximq,  fat,  and 
y.r,Xv>  a tumour.)  That  species  of  sarco- 


cele  in  which  the  substance  constituting 
the  disease  is  fat. 

LIPOMA.  (From  Xnrog , fat.)  A solita- 
ry, soft,  unequal,  indolent  tumour,  arising 
from  a hixuriancy  of  adeps  in  the  cellular 
membrane.  The  adipose  structure  form- 
ing the  tumour  is  sometimes  diseased  to- 
wards its  centre,  and  more  fluid  than  the 
rest.  At  other  times  it  does  not  appear  to 
differ  in  any  respect  from  adipose  mem- 
brane, except  in  the  enlargement  of  the 
cells  containing  the  fat.  These  tumours  are 
always  many  years  before  they  arrive  at 
any  size. 

Lipopsyciiia.  (From  xsn m,  to  leave, 
and  fug?,,  the  soul,  or  life.)  A swoon. 

LIPOTHYMIA.  (From  to 

leave,  and  Qvy.oq,  the  mind.)  Deliquium 
animi  et  amines.  Defectio  animi ; dissolu- 
tio,  Exammatio.  Syncope.  Asphyxia.  Vi- 
riurn  lapsus.  The  greatest  degree  is  called 
Apopsychia.  Apsychia.  Ecchysis.  Faint- 
ing. Dr.  Cullen  makes  it  a genus  of 
disease  in  the  class  Neuroses,  order  Ady- 
nami.ee,  which  he  defines  the  motion  of  th'e 
heart  diminished,  or  at  rest  for  some  time.' 
He  distinguishes  it  into  three  species.  See 
Syncope. 

LIPPITUDO.  (From  lippus , blear- 
eyed.)  Epiphora.  Verophthalmia.  Blear- 
edness.  An  exudation  of  a puriform  hu- 
mour from  the  margin  of  the  eye-lids. 
The  proximate  cause  is  a deposition  of 
acrimony  on  the  gland idae  meibomianee  in 
the  margin  of  the  eyelids.  This  humour  in 
the  night  glues  the  tarsi  of  the  eyelids  to- 
gether. The  margins  of  the  eyelids  are 
red  and  tumefy,  are  irritated  and  excite 
pain.  An  ophthalmia,  fistula  lachrymalis, 
and  sometimes  an  ectropimn,  are  the  con- 
sequences. The  species  of  the  lippitudo  are, 

1.  Lippitudo  infantum,  which  is  familiar 
to  children,  particularly  of  an  acrimoni- 
ous habit.  The  lippitudo  of  infants  is 
mostly  accompanied  with  tinea,  or  some 
scabby  eruption,  which  points  out  that  the 
disease  originates,  not  from  a local,  but 
general  or  constitutional,  affection. 

2.  Lippitudo  adultorum  or  senilis.  This 
arises  from  various  acrimonies,  and  is 
likewise  common  to  hard  drinkers. 

5.  Lippitudo  venerea,  which  arises  from 
a suppressed  gonorrhoea,  or  fluor  albus, 
and  is  likewise  observed  in  children  born 
of  parents  with  venereal  complaints. 

4.  Lippitudo  scrophulosa , which  accom- 
panies other  scrophulous  symptoms. 

5.  Lippitudo  scorbutica,  which  affects  the 
scorbutic. 

Lipyria.  ('From  xznrw,  to  leave,  and 
t ru£,  heat.)  A sort  of  fever,  where  the 

heat  is  drawn  to  the  inward  parts,  while 
the  •external  are  cold. 

LIQUID  AMBER.  The  name  of  a ge- 
nus of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 

Liquidamber  stykacifi.ua.  The 
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systematic  name  of  the  tree  which  affords 
both  the  liquidamber  and  liquid  storax. 
See  Liqiriddmbra. 

LIQUIDA  MBRA.  (From  liquidus 
and  amber.)  Styrax  liquida.  Liquidamba . 
Liquidamber.  A resinous  juice,  of  a yel- 
low colour,  inclining  to  red,  at  first  about 
the  consistence  of  turpentine,  by  a<re 
hardened  into  a solid  brittle  mass.  It 
is  obtained  by  wounding  the  bark  of 
. the  Liquidamber  stijruciflua ; folds  pal- 
mato-angulatis ; folds  indivisis,  acutis,  of 
Linnaeus.  This  juice  has  a moderately 
pungent,  warm,  balsamic  taste,  and  a 
very  fragrant  smell,  not  unlike  that  of 
the  Storax  calamita  heightened  by  a little 
ambergris.  It  is  seldom  used  medici- 
nally. The  Styrax  liquida  is  also  ob- 
tained by  boiling  from  this  plant.  There 
are  two  sorts  distinguished  by  authprs ; 
the  one,  the  purer  part  of  the  resinous 
matter,  that  rises  to  the  surface  in  boiling, 
separated  by  a strainer,  of  the  consistence 
of  honey,  tenacious  like  turpentine,  of  a 
reddish  or  ash-brown  colour,  moderately 
transparent,  of  an  acrid  unctuous  taste, 
and  a fragrant  smell,  faintly  resembling 
that  of  the  solid  storax,  but  somewhat  dis- 
agreeable. The  other,  the  more  impure 
part  which  remains  on  the  strainer,  un- 
transparent,'and  in  smell  and  taste  much 
weaker  than  the  former.  Their  use 
is  ‘chiefly  as  stomachics,  in  the  form  of 
plaster. 

Liquiritia.  (From  liquor,  juice,  or 
from  elikoris,  Welsh.)  See  Glycyrrhiza. 

Liquor  aethereus  vitriolicus.  The 
liquor  procured  from  a distillation  of  equal 
parts  of  sulphuric  acid  and  spirit  of  wine 
redistilled . 

Liquor  acetatis  ammonia.  Solu- 
tion of  acetate  of  ammonia ; formerly 
called  Aqua  ammonia?  acetatce.  u Take  of 
carbopate  of  ammonia,  two  ounces  ; ace- 
tic acid,  four  pints.”  Add  the  acid  to  the 
salt,  until  bubbles  of  gas  shall  no  longer 
arise,  and  mix. 

If  the  acid  rather  predominate,  the  so- 
lution is  more  grateful  to  the  taste  ; and 
provided  that  acid  be  correctly  prepared, 
the  proportions  here  given  will  be  found 
sufficient;  where  the  acid  cannot  be  de- 
pended on,  it  will  be  right  to  be  regulated 
rather  by  the  cessation  of  effervescence 
than  by  quantity. 

This  preparation  was  formerly  known  in 
the  shops  under  the  name  of  spirit  of  Min* 
derus.  When  assisted  by  a warm  regi- 
men, it  proves  an  excellent  and  powerful 
sudorific;  and,  as  it  operates  without 
quickening  the  circulation,  or  increasing 
the  heat  of  the  body,  it  is  admissible  in  fe- 
brile and  inflammatory  diseases,  in  which 
the  use  of  stimulating  sudorifics  are  at- 
tended with  danger.  Its  action  may  like- 
wise be  determined  to  the  kidneys,  by 
walking  about  in  the  cool  air.  The  com- 
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mon  dose  is  half  an  ounce,  either  by  itself 
or  along  with  other  medicines,  adapted  to 
the  same  intention. 

Liquor  acetatis  plumbi.  Solution 
of  acetate  of  lead,  formerly  called  aqua 
lithargyri  . ucetati.  Goulard’s  extract. 
“ Take  of  vitrified  oxyd  of  lead,  two 
pounds  and  four  ounces ; acetic  acid,  a 
gallon.”  Mix,  and  boil  down  to  six  pints, 
constantly  stirring ; then  set  it  by,  that  th« 
fecuiencies  may  subside,  and  strain. 

It  is  principally  employed  by  surgeons, as 
a resolvent  against  inflammatory  affections. 

Liquor  acetatis  plumbi  dilutus. 
Diluted  solution  of  acetate  of  lead. 
lithargyri  acetati  composila.  “ Take  of 
solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  a drachm;  dis- 
tilled water,  a pint;  weak  spirit,  a fluid 
drachm.”  Mix.  The  virtues  of  this  wa- 
ter, the  aqua  vegeto-mineralis  of  former 
pharmacopoeias,  applied  externally,  are 
resolvent,  refrigerant,  and  sedative. 

Liquor  aluminis  compositus.  Com« 
pound  solution  of  alum.  “ Take  of  alum, 
sulphate  of  zinc,  of  each  half  an  ounce ; 
boiling  water,  two  pints.”  Dissolve  at 
the  same  time  the  alum  and  sulphate  of 
zinc  in  the  water,  and  then  strain  the  so- 
lution through  paper. 

This  water  was  long  known  in  our  shops 
under  the  title  of  aqua  alnminosa  bateanas 
It  is  used  for  cleansing  and  healing  ulcers 
and  wounds,  and  for  removing  cutaneou. 
eruptions,  the  part  being  bathed  with  it 
hot  three  or  four  times  a-day.  It  is  some- 
times likewise  employed  as  a collyrium ; 
and  as  an  injection  in  fluor  albus  and  go- 
norrheea,  when  not  accompanied  with  vi- 
rulence. 

Liquor  ammonia.  Solution  of  am- 
monia. Aqua  ammonia  pura:  of  the  Lon- 
don Pharm.  1787.  “ Take  of  muriate  of 
ammonia,  lime,  newly  prepared,  of  each 
two  pounds ; water,  a pint  and  a half.” 
Reduce  the  muriate  of  ammonia  and  the 
lime  into  powder,  separately ; then  mix 
them,  and  introduce  them  into  a large 
glass  retort,  into  which  a pint  of  the  water 
lias  been  previously  poured.  Having 
placed  the  retort  in  a sand-bath,  lute  on  a 
tubulated  receiver,  through  which  the  am- 
monia may  pass  into  a third  vessel,  con- 
taining half  a pint  of  the  water,  and  cooled. 
Then  at  first  apply  a gentle  heat ; and  in- 
crease it  by  degrees,  until  the  retort  be- 
comes red. 

Water  of  ammonia  is  very  rarely  given 
internally,  although  it  may  be  used  in  doses 
of  ten  or  twenty  drops,  largely  diluted,  a$ 
a powerful  stimulant  in  asphyxia  and  simi- 
lar diseases.  Externally,  it  is  applied  to 
the  skin  as  a rubefacient,  and  in  the  form 
of  gas  to  the  nostrils,  and  to  the  eyes  as.a 
stimulant ; in  cases  of  torpor,  paralysis, 
rheumatism,  syncope,  hysteria,  and  chro- 
nic ophthalmia. 

Liquor  carbonatis  ammonite.  So 
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lution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  The 
aqun  ammonue  of  the  Phann.  Lent!.  1787. 

“ Take  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  eight 
ounces  ; distilled  water,  a pint.”  Dissolve 
the  subcarbouate  of  ammonia  in  the  wafer, 
and  filter  the  solution  through  paper.  This 
preparation  possesses  the  properties  of  am- 
mopia  in  its  action  on  the  human  body.  See 
Carbarns  ammonia’. 

LIQUOR  AM  Nil.  All  that  fluid 
■which  is  contained  in  the  membranaceous 
ovum  surrounding  the  foetus  in  utero  is 
called  by  the  general  name  of  the  waters, 
the  water  of  the  amnion,  or  ovum,  or  li- 
quor anmii.  The  quantity,  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
ovum,  is  greatest  by  far  in  early  pregnan- 
cy. At  the  time  of  parturition,  in  some 
cases,  it  amounts  to  or  exceeds  four  pints  ; 
and  in  others  it  is  scarcely  equal  to  as  many 
ounces.  It  is  usually  in  the  largest  quan- 
tity when  the  child  has  been  some  time 
dead,  or  is  born  in  a weakly  state.  This 
fluid  is  generally  transparent,  often  milky, 
and  sometimes  of  a yellow,  or  light  brown 
colour,  and  very  dilfcrenl  in  consistence  ; 
and  these  alterations  seem  to  depend  upon 
the  state  of  the  constitution  of  the  parent. 
It  does  not  coagulate  with  heat,  like  the 
serum  of  the  blood  ; and,  chemically  ex- 
amined, it  is  found  to  be  composed  of 
phloem,  earthy  matter,  and  sea  salt,  in 
different  proportions  in  d fferent  subjects, 
by  which  tiie  varieties  in  its  appearance  and 
consistence  are  produced.  It  has  been 
supposed  to  be  excrementitious  ; but  it  is 
generally  thought  to  be  secreted  from  the 
internal  surface  of  the  ovum,  and  to  be 
circulatory  as  in  other  cavities.  It  was 
formerly  imagined,  that  the  foetus  was 
nourished  by  this  fluid,  of  which  it  was 
said  to  swallow  some  part  frequently  ; and 
it  was  then  asserted,  that  the  qualities  of 
the  fluid  were  adapted  for  its  nourishments. 
But  there  have  been  many  examples  of 
children  born  without  any  passage  to  the 
stomach  ; and  a few,  of  children  in  which 
the  head  was  wanting,  and  which  have  ne- 
vertheless arrived  at  the  full  size.  These 
cases  fully  prove  that  this  opinion  is  not 
just,  and  that  there  must  be  some  other 
medium  by  which  the  child  is  nourished, 
besides  the  waters.  The  incontrovertible 
uses  of  this  fluid  are,  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  affording  a soft  bed  for  the  residence  of 
tiie  foetus,  to  which  it  allows  free  motion, 
and  prevents  any  external  injury  during 
pregnancy  : and  inclosed  in  the  membranes, 
it  procures  the  most  gentle,  yet  efficacious, 
dilatation  of  the  os  uteri,  and  soft  parts,  at 
the  time  of  parturition.  Instances  have 
been  Recorded,  in  which  the  waters  of  the 
ovum  are  Said  to  have  been  voided  so  early 
as  in  the  sixth  month  of  pregnancy,  without 
prejudice  either  to  the  child  or  parent. 
The  truth  of  these  reports  seem  to  he 
doubtful,  because,  wke«  the  membranes 
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are  intentionally  broken,  the  action  of  the 
uterus  never  fails  to  come  on,  when  all  the 
water  is  evacuated.  A few  cases  have  oc- 
curred to  me,  says  Dr.  Denman,  in  prac- 
tice, which  might  have  been  construed  to 
be  of  this  kind  ; for  there  was  a daily  dis- 
charge of  some  colourless  fluid  from  the 
vagina,  for  several  months  before  delivery  ; 
but  there  being  no  diminution  of  the  size 
of  the  abdomen,  and  the  waters  being  re- 
gularly discharged  at  the  time  of  labour, 
it  was  judged  that  some  lymphatic  vessel 
near  the  os  uteri  had  been  ruptured,  and 
did  not  clo'.e  again  till  the  patient  was  de- 
livered. He  also  met  with  \ne  case,  in 
which,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta, 
there  was  no  sanguineous  discharge,  but 
a profusion  of  lymph,  to  the  quantity  of 
several  pints  in  a few  hours  after  delivery; 
but  the  patient  suffered  no  inconvenience 
except  from  surprise. 

Liquor  atvtimonii  tartarizati.  So- 
lution of  tartarized  antimony.  Vinum  an - 
timonii  tartarizati  of  the  Pharrn.  Lond. 
1787.  “ Take  of  tartarized  antimony, 
one  scruple ; boiling  distilled  water,  four 
fluid-ounces;  wane,  six  fluid-ounces.5’  Dis- 
solve the  tartarized  antimony  in  the  boiling 
distilled  water,  then  add  the  wine.  Half 
an  ounce  of  the  solution  contains  one  grain 
of  the  salt.  This  preparation  may  be 
given  in  all  cases  where  the  tartar  emetic 
is  indicated. 

Liquor  arsenicalis.  Arsenical  so- 
lution. “ Take  of  prepared  oxyd  of 
arsenic,  in  very  fine  powder,  subcarbonale 
of  potash  from  tartar,  of  each  64  grains  ; 
distilled  waters  pint.”  Boil  them  together 
in  a glass  vessel,  until  the  arsenic  be  entire- 
ly dissolved.  When  the  solution  is  cold, 
add  u compound  spirit  of  lavender,  four 
■fluid-drachms,”  Then  add  as  much  dis- 
tilled water  as  may  exactly  fill  a pint  mea- 
sure. This  preparation  accords  with  the  for- 
mula of  Dr.  Fowler,  of  Stafford,  who  first 
introduced  it  in  imitation  of  a.  celebrated 
popular  remedy  for  intermittents,  sold 
under  the  name  of  the  tasteless  ague-drop. 
The  compound  spirit  of  lavender  is  only 
intended  to  give,  some  colour  and  taste, 
without  which  it  would  resemble  common 
water,  and  hence  be  more  liable  to  mis- 
takes. Where  the  dose  is  small,  and  the 
effects  so  powerful,  the  most  minute  at- 
tention to  its  proportion  and  preparation 
become  necessary.  Each  ounce  contains 
four  grains  of  the  oxyd,  and  each  drachm 
one-eighth  of  a grain  ; but  it  will  rarely  be 
proper  to  go  beyond  half  the  latter  quan- 
tity, or  one-sixteenth  of  a grain  as  a 
dose. 

Liquor  calcis.  Solution  of  lime, 
formerly  called  aqua  calcis.  Lime-water. 
“ Take  of  lime,  half  a pound  ; boiling  dis- 
tilled water,  twelve  pints.”  Pour  the 
water  upon  the  lime,  and  stir  them  toge- 
ther ; next  cover  the  vessel  immediately, 
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and  let  it  stand  for  three  hours  ; then  keep 
the  solution  upon  the  remaining  lime  in 
stopped  glass  bottles,  and  pour  off  the 
clear  liquor  when  it  is  wanted  for  use. 

Lime  is  soluble  in  about  4a0  tunes  its 
weight  of  water,  or  little  more  than  one 
grain  in  one  fluid-ounce.  It  is  given  in- 
ternally, in  doses  of  two  ounces  and  up- 
wards, in  cardmlgia,  spasms,  diarrhoea, 
See.  and  ill  proportionate  doses  in  convul- 
sions of  children  arising  from  acidity,  or 
ulcerated  intestines,  intermittent  fevers, 
&c.  Externally  it  is  applied  to  burns  and 
ulcers. 

Liquor  cupri  ammoniati.  Solution 
of  ammoniated  copper.  Aqua  cupri  am 
moniati  of  Pharm.  Land.  1787,  and  for- 
merly called  aqua  sapharina.  “ Take  of 
ammoniated  copper,  a drachm;  distilled 
water,  a pint.”  Dissolve  the  ammoniated 
copper  in  the  water,  and  filter  the  solu- 
tion through  paper.  This  preparation  is 
employed  by  surgeons  for  cleansing  foul 
ulcers,  and  disposing  them  to  heal. 

Liquor  ferri  alkalini.  Solution  of 
alkaline  iron.  “ Take  of  iron,  two  drachms 
and  a half ; nitric  acid,  two  fluid-ounces  ; 
distilled  water,  six  fluid-ounces ; solution  of 
carbonate  of  potash,  six  fluid-ounces.” 
Having  mixed  the  acid  and  water,  pour 
them  upon  the  iron,  and  when  the  effer- 
vescence has  ceased,  pour  off  the  clear  acid 
solution  ; add  this  gradually,  and  at  inter- 
vals, to  the  solution  of  subcarbonate  of 
potash,  occasionally  shaking  it,  until  it  has 
assumed  a deep  brown  red  colour,  and  no 
further  effervescence  takes  place.  Lastly, 
set  it  by  for  six  hours,  and  pour  off  the 
clear  solution.  This  preparation  was  tirst 
described  by  Stahl,  and  called  tinctura 
martis  alkalina,  and  is  now  introduced  in 
the  Lond.  Pharm.  as  affording  a combina- 
tion of  iron  distinct  from  any  other,  and 
often  applicable  to  practice.  The  dose  is 
from  half  a drachm  to  a drachm. 

Liquor  oxymuriatis  hydrargyri. 
Solution  of  oxymuriate  of  mercury.  “ Take 
of  oxymuriate  of  mercury,  eight  grains ; 
distilled  water,  fifteen  fluid-ounces  ; recti- 
fied spirit,  a fluid-ounce.”  Dissolve  the 
oxymuriate  of  mercury  in  the  water,  and 
add  the  spirit. 

This  solution  is  directed  in  order  to  faci- 
litate the  administration  of  divisions  of  the 
grain  of  tills  active  medicine.  Half  an 
ounce  of  it  contains  one-eighth  of  a grain  of 
the  salt.  The  dose  is  from  one  drachm  to 
half  an  ounce. 

Liquor  mineralis  anodynus  Hoi  f- 
manki.  Hoffman’s  anodyne  liquor.  A 
preparation  of  ether  extolled  as  an  anodyne 
and  antispasmodic.  See  Spiritus  cetheris 
eompositi. 

Liquor  potass.*®.  Solution  of  potash. 
Aqua  kali  puri.  Lixivium  saponuriuni.- 
u Take  of  subcarbonate  of  potash,  lime, 
newly  prepared,  of  each  a pound.  Boil- 


ing distilled  water,  a gallon.**  Dissolve 
the  potash,  in  two  pints  of  the  water  ; add 
the  remaining  water  to  tiie  lime.  Mix  the 
liquors  while  they  are  hot,  stir  them  toge- 
ther, then  set  the  mixture  by  in  a covered 
vessel  ; and  after  it  has  cooled,  strain  the 
solution  through  a cotton  bag. 

If  any  diluted  acid  dropped  into  the  so- 
lution occasion  the  extrication  of  bubbles 
of  gas,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  more 
lime,  and  to  strain  it  again.  A pint  of 
this  solution  ought  to  weigh  sixteen  ounces. 

Liquor  subcmrbonatis  potass.®. 
Solution  of  subearbonate  of  potash.  Aqua 
kali  prceparuti.  Lixivium  tartari.  Oleum 
tartari  per  deliquium.  “ Take  of  subcar- 
bonate of  potash,  a pound ; distilled  wa- 
ter, twelve  fluid-ounces.”  Dissolve  the 
subearhonate  of  potash  in  the  water,  and 
then  strain  the  solution  through  paper. 

It  possesses  antacid  virtues,  and  is  a good 
antidote  aaainst  arsenic  taken  into  the  sto- 
mach. It  is  also  given  with  advantage  in 
convulsions  and  spasms,  from  acidity  in 
the  stomach  of  children,  in  calculous  dis- 
eases, gouty  affections,  scrophula,  aphthae, 
Sec.  The  carbonate  of  soda  is  od  der,  and 
perhaps  a preferable  remedy  for  general 
use.  The  dose  of  the  liquor  potassze  subcar- 
bonatis,  is  from  half  a drachm  to  a drachm 
and  a half. 

Liquor  volatilis  cornu  cervi. 
Tins  preparation  of  the  volatile  alkali,  com- 
monly termed  hartshorn,  possesses  the 
* same  virtues  as  the  carbouate  of  ammo- 
nia. It  is  in  common  use  to  smell  at  in 
faintings,  &c.  See  Curb  onus  ammonite. 

Liquorices  See  Glycyrrhiza. 

Liquorice , Spanish . See  Glycyrrhiza. 

Lithagoga.  (From  XiQ og,  a stone,  and 
uya)y  to  bring  away.)  Medicines  which 
expel  the  stone. 

Litharge.  See  Lithargyrus . 

Litharge  plaster . See  Emplastrum  li~ 
thargyri. 

Lithargyrus.  (From  xdfoy,  a stone, 
and  silver.)  Lithargi/rum.  A sub- 

carbonate  of  lead,  in  an  imperfect  state  of 
vitrification.  When  silver  is  refined  by 
cupellation  with  lead,  this  latter  metal, 
which  is  scorified,  and  causes  the  seoiifica- 
tion  of  the  imperfect  metals  alloyed  with 
the  silver,  is  transformed  into  a matter 
composed  of  small  semitransparent  shining 
plates,  resembling  mica ; which  is  litiiarge. 
Litharge  is  more  or  less  white  or  red,  ac- 
cording to  the  metals  with  which  the  silver 
is  alloyed.  The  white  is  called  litharge  of 
silver ; and  the  red  has  been  improperly 
called  litharge  of  gold.  See  Lead,  Liquor 
plumbi  acetatis,  and  Liquor  plumhi  acetatis 
dilutus. 

LITHIAS.  A lithiate,  or  salt,  foimed 
by  the  union  of  the  lithic  acid,  or  aoid  of  the 
stone  sometimes  found  in  the  human  blad- 
der, with  different  bases  ; thus,  lithiate  of 
al  amine,  lithiate  of  amnion ia}  k c. 
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LITHIASIS.  (From  TufJo?,  a stone.) 

1.  The  formation  of  stone,  or  gravel. 

2.  A tumour  of  the  eyelid,  under  which 
is  a hard  concretion  resembling  a stone. 

Lithobalum.  (From  Xi0o?,astone,and 
'Ka.y.Qa.vM,  to  seize.)  An  instrument  for  ex- 
tracting the  stone  from  the  bladder. 

Litiioides.  (From  \i6og,  a stone,  and 
a likeness  ; so  called  from  its  hardness.) 
The  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone. 

LITHOLOGY.  ( Lithologia ; from  Xi- 
a stone,  and  xoyo?,  a discourse.)  A 
discourse  or  treatise  on  stone*. 

Lithomarga.  Stone  marie.  Fuller’s 
earth  is  one  of  the  most  useful  varieties  of 
lithomarge. 

LITHONTRIPTICS.  ( Lithnntrwtim, 
sc,  medicamenta ; from  X;0oc,  a stone,  and 
6ov7rr(o,  to  break.)  From  the  strict  sense 
and  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  this 
class  of  medicine  should  comprehend  such 
as  possess  a power  of  dissolving  calculi  in 
the  urinary  passages.  It  is,  however, 
doubted  by  many  whether  there  be  in 
nature  any  such  substances.  By  this 
term,  then,  is  meant  those  substances 
which  possess  a power  of  removing  a dis- 
position in  the  body  to  the  formation  of 
calculi.  The  researches  of  modern  che- 
inistshave, proved,  that  these  calculi  consist 
mostly  of  a peculiar  acid,  named  the  lithic  or 
uric  acid.  With  this  substance  the  alka- 
lies are  capable  of  uniting,  and  forming  a 
soluble  compound  ; and  these  are  according- 
ly the  sole  lithontriptics.  From  the  exhi- 
bition of  alkaline  remedies,  the  symptoms 
arising  from  stone  in  the  bladder  are  very 
generally  alleviated ; and  they  can  be  given 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  urine  becomes 
very  sensibly  alkaline,  and  is  even  capable 
of  exerting  a solvent  power  on  these  con- 
cretions. Their  administration,  however, 
cannot  be  continued  to  this  extent  for  any 
length  of  time,  from  the  irritation  they 
produce  on  the  stomach  and  urinary  or- 
gans. The  use,  therefore,  of  the  alkalies, 
as  solvents,  or  lithontriptics,  is  now  scarce- 
ly ever  attempted ; they  are  employed 
merely  to  prevent  the  increase  of  the  con- 
cretion, and  to  palliate  the  painful  symp- 
toms, which  they  do  apparently  by  pre- 
venting the  generation  of  lithic  acid,  or 
the  separation  of  it  by  the  ^kidneys ; the 
urine  is  thus  rendered  less  irritating,  and 
the  surface  of  the  calculus  is  allowed  to  be- 
come smooth. 

When  the  alkalies  are  employed  with  this 
view,  they  are  generally  given  saturated, 
or  supersatured,  with  carbonic  acid.  This 
renders  them  much  less  irritating.  It  at 
the  same  time,  indeed,  diminishes  its  sol- 
vent power  *,  for  the  alkaline  carbonates 
exert  no  action  on  urinary  calculi  j but 
they  are  still  capable  of  correcting  that 
acidity  in  the  primae  vise,  which  is  the  cause 
of  the  deposition  of  the  lithie  acid  from 


the  urine,  and  therefore  serve  equally  to 
palliate  the  disease.  And  when  their  acri- 
mony is  thus  diminished,  their  use  can  be 
continued  for  any  length  of  time. 

It  appears  from  the  experiments  of 
Fourcroy,  and  others,  that  the  other  in- 
gredients of  calculi,  as  well  as  the  lithic 
acid,  are  dissolved  by  the  caustic  alkali, 
and  various  experiments  have  shewn  that 
most  calculi  yield  to  its  power.  Lime- 
water  has  also  been  found  a solvent  of  uri- 
nary calculi,  out  of  the  body.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  what  is  taken  by  the  mouth 
is  subject  to  many  changes  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  also  the  lymphatic  and  vascular 
systems ; and  in  this  w ay,  it  must  be  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  get  such  substances 
(even  were  they  not  liable  to  alterations) 
in  sufficient  quantity  into  the  bladder.  In- 
deed there  are  very  few  authenticated  cases 
of  the  urine  being  so  changed  as  to  become 
a menstruum  for  the  stone.  Excepting 
the  case  of  Dr.  Newcombe,  recorded  by 
Dr.  Whytt,  the  instance  of  Mr.  Home  is 
almost  the  only  one.  Though  litbontrip- 
tics,  however,  may  not  in  general  dissolve 
the  stone  in  the  bladder,  yet  it  is  an  incon- 
trovertible fact  that  they  frequently  miti- 
gate the  pain  ; and,  to  lessen  such  torture 
as  that  of  the  stone  in  the  bladder,  is 
surely  an  object  of  no  little  importance. 
Lime  was  long  ago  known  as  a solvent  of 
urinary  calculi,  and  different  methods  were 
employed  to  administer  it.  One  of  these 
plans  fell  into  the  hands  of  a Mrs.  Steevens, 
and  her  success  caused  great  anxiety  for 
the  discovery  of  the  secret.  At  last,  Par- 
liament bought  the  secret  for  the  sum  of 
5000 1.  In  many  instances,  stones  which  had 
been  unquestionably  felt  were  no  longer 
to  be  discovered  ; and  as  the  same  per- 
sons were  examined  by  the  greatest  skill 
and  eminence,  both  before  and  after  the 
exhibition  of  her  medicines,  it  was  no 
wonder  that  the  conclusion  was  drawn 
that  the  stones  really  were  dissolved* 
From  the  ceoSation  of  such  success,  and 
from  its  now  being  known  that  the  stones 
are  occasionally  protruded  between  the 
fasciculi  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  blad- 
der, so  to  be  lodged  in  a kind  of  cyst  on 
the  outside  of  the  muscular  coat,  and 
cause  no  longer  any  grievances,  surgeons 
of  the  present  day  aye  inclined  to  suspect 
that  this  must  have  happened  in  Mrs. 
Steevens’s  cases.  This  was  certainly  what 
happened  in  one  of  the  cases  on  whom  the 
medicine  had  been  tried.  It  is  evident  that 
a stone  so  situated  would  not  any  longer 
produce  irritation,  but  would  also  be  quite 
indiscoverable  by  the  sound,  for,  in  fact, 
it  is  no  longer  in  the  cavity  of  the  blad- 
der. 

As  soap  was,  with  reason,  supposed  t@ 
increase  the  virtues  of  the  lime,  it  led  t© 
the  use  of  caustic  alkali,  taken  in  mucilage, 
or  veal  broth.  Take  of  kali,  prepared. 
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Jviij  ; of  quick  lime  ^‘v  l distilled  wa- 
ter, ibij.  Mix  them  well  together  in  a 
large  bottle,  and  let  them  stand  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  Then  pour  off  the  ley,  filter 
it  through  paper,  and  keep  it  in  well- 
stopped  vials  for  use.  Of  this,  the  dose  is 
from  thirty  drops  to  3ij,  which  is  to  be  re- 
peated two  or  three  times  a-day,  in  a pint 
of  veal  broth,  early  in  the  morning,  at 
noon,  and  in  the  evening.  Continue  this 
plan  for  three  or  four  months,  living, 
during  the  course,  on  such  things  as  least 
counteract  the  effect  of  the  medicine. 

The  common  fixed  alkalis,  or  carbonated 
alkali,  and  the  acidulous  soda-water,  have 
of  late  been  used  as  lithontriptics.  Honey 
has  also  been  given;  and  Mr.  Home,  sur- 
geon at  the  Savoy,  has  recorded  its  utility 
in  his  own  and  his  father’s  cases.  Bitters 
have  likewise  been  tried. 

Dismissing  ail  theories,  lime-water,  soap, 
acidulous  soda-water,  caustic  alkali,  ami 
bitters,  are  useful  in  cases  of  stone.  Of 
the  soap,  as  much  may  be  taken  as  the 
stomach  will  bear,  or  as  much  as  will  pro  ve 
gently  laxative ; but  of  the  lime-water, 
few  can  take  more  than  a pint  daily. 

The  acidulous  soda-water  may  be  taken 
in  larger  quantities,  as  it  is  more  agree- 
able. The  acidulous  salt  is  now  prepared 
so  as  to  produce  the  water  extemporane- 
ously. It  must  be  swallowed,  however, 
while  the  salt  is  dissolving,  as  the  carbo- 
nic acid  very  rapidly  escapes. 

There  is  a remedy  celebrated  in  Hol- 
land, under  the  name  of  liquor  lithohtrip- 
tica  loosii,  which  contains,  according  to  an 
accurate  analysis,  calx  muriata.  This, 
Professor  Hufeland  recommends  in  the 
following  form : 

R Calcis  muriatae  3j. 

Aquae  distillatee,  f\ j,  ft.  solutio. 

Thirty  drops  are  to  be  taken  four  times 
a-day,  which  may  be  increased  as  far  as 
the  stomach  will  bear. 

For  curing  stone  patients,  little  reliance 
can  be  placed  in  any  lithontriptics  hither- 
to discovered,  though  they  may'  rationally 
be  given,  with  a confident  hope  of  procur- 
ing an  alleviation  of  the  fits  of  pains  at- 
tending the  presence  of  stone  in  the  blad- 
der. After  all,  the  only  certain  method  of 
getting  rid  of  the  calculus  is  the  operation. 
See  Lithotomy . 

LITHOS PERM t J M . (From  ?u0oC,  a 

stone,  and  c ire^a,  seed ; named  from  the 
hardness  of  its  seed.)  l.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Lirmaean  system. 
Class,  Pentandria.  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  Milium 
solis.  Common  gromwell.  The  seeds  of 
this  officinal  plant,  Lithospermum  officinale  ; 
seminibus  Icevibus,  corollis  vix  calycem  su- 
perantibus, foliis  lanceolalis , of  Linnaeus, 
were  formerly  supposed,  from  their  stony 
hardness,  to  be  efficacious  in  calculous  and 
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gravelly  disorders.  Little  credit  is  given 
to  their  lithontriptic  character,  yet  they 
are  occasionally  used  as  diuretic  for  clearing 
the  urinary  passages,  and  for  obviating 
strangury,  in  the  form  of  emulsion. 

Lithospermum  officinale.  The 
systematic  name  of  the  officinal  gromwell. 
See  Lithospermum . 

LITHOTOMY.  ( Lithotomia  ; from 
XiQog,  a stone,  and  to  cut.)  Cystomia . 

The  operation  of  cutting  into  the  bladder, 
in  order  to  extract  a stone.  Several  methods 
have  been  recommended  for  performing 
this  operation,  but  there  are  only  two  which 
can  be  practised  with  any  propriety.  One 
is,  where  the  operation  is  to  be  performed 
immediately  above  the  pubes,  in  that  part 
of  the  bladder  which  is  not  covered  with 
peritoneum,  called  the  high  operation.  Th« 
other,  where  it  is  done  in  the  perinaeum, 
by  laying  open  the  neck  and  lateral  part  of 
the  bladder,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  stone,  called  the  lateral  ope- 
ration, from  the  prostate  gland  of  the  neck 
of  the  bladder  being  laterally  cut. 

Litron.  (Corruptly  written  for  wlgov.) 
Nitre. 

Litus.  (From  lino,  to  anoint.)  A lini- 
ment. 

LIVER,  rvrca.%.  Hcpar.  A large  viscus, 
of  a deep  red  colour,  of  great  size  and 
weight,  situated  under  the  diaphragm,  in 
the  right  hypochondrium,  its  smaller  por- 
tion occupying  part  of  the  epigastric  re- 
gion. In  the  human  body,  the  liver  is 
divided  into  two  principal  lobes,  the  right 
of  which  is  by  far  the  largest.  They  are 
divided  on  the  upper  side  by  a broad  liga- 
ment, and  on  the  other  side  by  a consider- 
able depression,  or  fossa.  Between  and  be- 
low these  two  lobes  is  a smaller  lobe,  called 
lobulus  Spigelii.  In  describing  this  viscus,  it 
is  necessary  to  attend  to  seven  principal  cir- 
cumstances: — its  ligaments;  its  surfaces ;■ 
its  margins  ; its  tubercles ; its  fissure ; its 
sinus  ; and  the  pori  biliari. 

The  ligaments  of  the  liver  are  five  in 
number,  all  arising  from  the  peritoneum. 
1.  The  right  lateral  ligament , which  con- 
nects the  thick  right  lobe  with  the  posterior 
part  of  the  diaphragm.  2.  The  left  lateral 
ligament , which  connects  the  convex  sur- 
face and  margin  of  the  left  lobe  with  the 
diaphragm,  and,  in  those  of  whom  the 
liver  is  very  large,  with  the  oesophagus  and 
spleen.  3.  The  broad  or  middle  supensory 
ligament , which  passes  from' the  diaphragm, 
into  the  convex  surface,  and  separates  the 
right  lobe  of  the  liver  from  the  left.  It 
descends  from  above  through  the  large 
fissure  to  the  concave  surface,  and  is  then 
distributed  over  the  whole  liver.  4.  The 
round  ligament , which  in  adults  consists  of 
the  umbilical  vein,  indurated  into  a liga- 
ment. 5.  The  coronary  ligament. 

The  liver  has  two  surfaces , one  superior, 
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■which  is  convex  and  smooth,  and  one  in* 
ferior,  which  is  concave,  and  has  holes  and 
depressions  to  receive,  not  only  the  conti- 
guous viscera,  but  the  vessels  running  into 
the  liver. 

The  margins  of  the  liver  are  also  two  in 
number;  he  one,  which  is  posterior  and 
superior,  is  obtuse;  the  other,  situated  an- 
teriorly and  interiorly,  is  acute. 

The  tubercles  of  the  liver  are  likewise 
two  in  number,  viz.  louulus  anonymus,  and 
lobulus  caudatus,  and  are  found  near  the 
vena  portae. 

Upon  looking  on  the  concave  surface  of 
this  viscus,  a considerable  fissure  is  obvi- 
ous, known  by  the  name  of  the  fissure  oj  the 
liver. 

In  order  to  expose  the  sinu*,  it  is  neces 
sary  to  remove  the  gall-biadder,  when  a 
considerable  sinus,  before  occupied  by  the 
gall  bladder,  will  be  apparent. 

The  blood-vessels  of  tee  liver  are  the  he- 
patic artery,  the  vena  portae,  and  thecavae 
hepatieae,  which  are  described  under  their 
proper  names.  The  absorb  vts  of  the  liver 
*are  very  numerous.  The  liver  has  nerves 
from  the  great  intercostal  and  eighth  pair, 
which  arise  from  the  hepatic  plexus,  and 
proceed  along  with  the  hepatic  artery  and 
vena  portae  into  the  substance  of  the  liver. 
With  regard  to  the  substance  of  the  liver, 
various  opinions  have  been  entertained. 
It  is,  however,  now  pretty  well  ascertained 
to  he  a large  gland,  composed  of  lesser 
glands  connected  together  by  cellular 
structure.  The  small  glands  which  thus 
compose  the  substance  of  the  liver,  are 
termed  penicilli,  from  the  arrangement  of 
the  art'  rnl  ramifications  of  the  vena  portae 
composing  dach  gland,  resembling  that  of 
the  hairs  of  a pencil.  The  chief  use  of 
this  large  viscus  is  to  supply  a fluid,  named 
bile,  to  the  intestines,  which  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  in  chylifieation.  The 
small  penicilli  perform  this  function  by  a 
specific  action  on  the  blood  they  contain, 
by  which  they  secrete  in  their  very  minute 
ends  the  fluid  termed  hepatic  bile ; but 
whether  they  pour  it  into  what  is  called  a 
foliicie,  or  not,  is  yet  undecided,  and  is 
the  cause  of  the  difference  of  opinion  re- 
specting the  substance  of  the  liver.  If  it 
be  secreted  into  a follicle,  the  .substance  is 
truly  glandular,  according  =o  the  notion  of 
the  older  anatomists  ; but  if  it  he  secreted 
merely  into  a small  vessel,  called  a biliary 
pore  (Whose  existence  can  be  demon- 
strated, corresponding  to  the  end  of  each 
penicilli,  without  any  m ervening  follicle, 
its  substance  is  then,  in  flieir  opinion,  vas-> 
C'olar.  According  to  our  notions  in  the 
present  day,  in  either  case,  the  liver  is 
said  to  be  glandular ; for  we  connect  to 
f nr  senses  t e idea  of  a gland,  when  any  ar- 
rangement of  vessels  performs  the  office  of 
separating  from  the  blooij  a fluid  or  sub- 


stance different  in  its  nature  from  th* 
blood.  The  small  vessels  which  receive 
the  bile  secreted  by  tfife  penicilli,  are 
called  pori  biliarii ; these  converge  together 
throughout  the  substance  of  the  liver  to- 
wards its  under  surface,  and,  at  length, 
form  one  trunk,  called  ductus  hepaticus , 
which  conveys  the  bile  into  either  the  duc- 
tus communis  choledochus,  or  ductus  cijsticas . 
See  (Jail-bladder. 

Liver , acute  inflammation  of  the.  See 
Hepatitis. 

L’vcr  of  sulphur.  See  Sulphurets. 

Liver- wort.  See  Hypatica  terrestris. 

Liver  wort , ash  coloured.  See  Lichen  ci- 
nereus  terrestris. 

Liver-wort , ground.  See  Lichen  cinereus 
terrestris. 

Liver-wort , Iceland.  See  Lichen  islandi- 
cus. 

Liver-ivort,  noble.  See  Hepatica  terres- 
tris. 

Livor.  (From  liveo , to  be  black  and 
blue.)  A blackish  mark  on  the  body,  from 
a blow.  A dark  circle  under  the  eye. 

Lix.  (From  xi?,  light.)  Pot  ash.  Wood 
ash. 

Lixivia  vitriolata  sulphurea.  A 
sulphat  of  potash. 

LIXIVIAL.  Those  salts  are  called 
lixivia!  which  have  been  extracted  by 
hxivation,  and  these  chiefly  are  fixed  al- 
kalis ; which  are  therefore  called  lixivial 
salts. 

LIXIVf ATION.  Lessive.  The  pro- 
cess employed  by  chemists  of  dissolving,  by 
means  of  warm  water,  the  saline  and  solu- 
ble particles  of  cinders,  the  residues  of 
distillation  and  combustion,  coals  and  neu- 
tral earths,  in  order  to  obtain  those  parti- 
cles which  are  termed  lixivial  salts. 

LIXIVIUM.  ( From  lix,  wood-ash.) 
The  liquor  in  which  saline  and  soluble  par- 
ticles of  the  residues  of  distillation  and 
combustion  are  dissolved. 

Lixivium  saponarium.  See  Liquor 
potassce. 

Lixivium  tartari.  See  Liquor  car- 

bonutis  potassce. 

LOBELIA.  (Named  in  honour  of  Lo- 
bel,  a -botanist.)  1.  The  name  of  a genus 
of  plants,  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
Syngsnesia. . Order,  Monogamia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  blue 
lobelia,  or  cardinal  flower.  The  root  of 
this  plant,  Lobelia  syphilitica,- is  the  part 
directed  by  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia 
for  medicinal  use ; in  .taste  it  resembles 
tobacco,  and  is  apt  to  excit-  vomiting.  It 
derived  the  name  of  syphilitica  from  its 
efficacy  in  the  cure  of  syphilis,  as  experi- 
enced by  the  North  American  Indians, 
who  considered  it  as  a specific  in  that  dis- 
ease, and  with  whom  it  was  long  an  im- 
portant secret,  which  was  purchased  by 
|ir  William  Johnson,  and  since  published  by 
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different  authors.  The  method  of  em- 
ploying this  medicine  is  stated  as  follows  : 
A decoction  is  made  of  a handful  of  the 
roots  in  three  measures  of  water.  Of 
this  half  a measure  is  taken  in  the  morning 
fasting,  and  repeated  in  the  evening ; and 
the  dose  is  gradually  increased,  till  its 
purgative  effects  become  too  violent, 
when  the  decoction  is  to  be  intermitted 
for  a day  or  two,  and  then  renewed,  until  a 
perfect  cure  is  effected.  During  the  use 
of  this  medicine,  a proper  regimen  is  to  be 
enjoined,  and  the  ulcers  are  also  to  be  fre- 
quently washed  with  |he  decoction,  or,  if 
deep  and  foul,  to  be  sprinkled  with  the 
powder  of  the  inner  bark  Gf  the  New  Jer- 
sey tea-tree,  Ceanothus  Americams.  Al- 
though the  plant  thus  used  is  said  to  cure 
the  disease  in  a very  short  time,  yet  it  is 
not  found  that  the  antisypbilitie  powers  of 
the  lobelia  have  been  confirmed  in  apy  in- 
stance of  European  practice. 

Lobelia  syphilitica.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  blue  lobelia  of  the  phar- 
macopoeias. See  Lobelia. 

LOBULUS.  (Dim.  of  lobus,  a lobe.) 
A small  lobe. 

Lobulus  accessorius.  See  Lobulus 
monymus. 

LOBULUS  ANONYMUS.  Lobulus 
accessorius-anterior-quadrutus.  Tiie  ante- 
rior point  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver. 
Others  define  it  to  be  that  space  of  the 
great  lobe,  betwixt  the  fossa  for  the  umbi- 
lical vein  and  gall-bladder,  and  extending 
forward  from  the  fossa  for  the  lodgment  of 
the  portai,  to  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
liver. 

Lobulus  caudatus.  Processus  cunda- 
tus.  A tail-like  process  of  the  liver, 
stretching  downward  from  the  middie  of 
tiie  great  right  lobe  to  the  lobulus  spi- 
gelii. It  is  behind  the  gall-bladder  and 
betwixt  the  fossa  venae  portarum,  and  the 
fissure  for  the  lodgment  of  the  vena  cava, 

LOBULUS  SPIGELII.  Lobulus  poste- 
rior. L.posticus-papellatus.  The  lobulus  spi- 
gelii  is  betwixt  the  two  greater  lobes,  but 
rather  belonging  to  the  right  great  lobe. 
From  its  situation  deep  behind,  and  fipm 
its  having  a perpendicular  papilla-like  pro- 
jection, it  is  called  lobulus  posterior,  or  pa- 
pillatus.  To  the  left  side,  it  lias  the  fissure  for 
the  lodgment  of  the  ductus  venosus ; on 
the  right,  the  fissure  for  the  vena  cava ; 
and  above,  it  has  the  great  transverse  fis- 
sure of  the  liver,  for  the  lodgment  of  the 
cylinder  of  the  porta ; obliquely  to  the 
right,  and  upwards,  it  lias  a connection 
witli  the  lower  concave  surface  of  the  great 
lobe,  by  the  processus  caudatus,  which 
Winslow  calls  one  of  the  roots  of  the  lobu- 
lus spigelii.  It  is  received  into  the  bosom 
of  the  lesser  curve  of  the  stomach. 

LOCALES.  The  fourth  class  of  Cul- 
len’s Nosology,  which  comprehends  mor- 
bid affections  that  are  partial,  and  includes 


eight  genera,  viz.  dysaestliesiae,  dysorexia, 
dyscinesia,  apocenoses,episeheses,  tumores, 
ectopia,  and  dialyses. 

Localis  membrana.  The  pia  mater. 

LOCHIA.  (From  xo 'to  bring 
forth.)  The  cleansings.  The  serous,  arid 
for  the  most  part  green-coloured,  dis- 
charge that  takes  place  from  the  uterus  and 
vagina  of  women,  during  the  first  four  days 
after  delivery. 

LOCHIOREHCEA.  (From  Xop^ta,  and 
p«a’,  to  flow.)  An  excessive  discharge  of 
the  lochia. 

Loclcedjaw.  See  Tetanus. 

Logwood.  See  Lignum  carnpechense. 

Lonchitis.  (From  Xoy^?i,  a lance  ; so 
named  l cause  the  leaves  resemble  the 
bead  of  a lance.)  The  herb  spleenwort. 

Longanum.  (From  longus , long ; so 
named  from  its  length.)  The  intestinum 
rectum. 

Longing.  A disease  peculiar  to  the 
female,  and  only  during  pregnancy,  and 
those  states  in  which  the  uterine  discharge 
is  suppressed. 

LON GISSIMUS  DORSI.  Lumbodor - 
so  trachelien  of  Dumas.  Tins  muscle, 
which  is  somewhat  dicker  than  the  sacro- 
lumbalis,  greatly  resembles  it,  however,  in 
its  shape  and  extent,  and  arises,  in  com- 
mon with  that  muscle,  between  it  and  the 
spine.  It  ascends  upwards  along  the  spine, 
and  is  inserted  by  small  double  tendons 
into  the  posterior  and  inferior  part  of  all 
tiie  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrae  of 
the  back,  and  sometimes  of  the  ia^t  verte- 
bra of  the  neck.  From  its  outside  it  sends 
off  several  bundles  of  fleshy  fibres,  inter- 
spersed with  a few  tendinous  filaments, 
which  are  usually  inserted  into  the  lower 
edge  of  the  ten  uppermost  ribs,  not  far 
from  their  tubercles.  In  some  subjects, 
however,  they  are  found  inserted  into  a 
less  number,  and  in  others,  thoi  :gh  more 
rarely,  into  every  one  of  the  rib  . To- 
wards the  upper  part  of  this  muscle  is 
observed  a broad  and  thin  portion  of 
fleshy  fibres,  which  cross  and  ultimately 
adhere  to  the  fibres  of  the  longissirnns  dor- 
si.  This  portion  arises  from  the  upper  and 
posterior  part  of  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  five  or  six  uppermost  vertebrae  of 
the  back,  by  as  many  tendinous  origins, 
and  is  usually  inserted  by  six  tendinous 
and  fleshy  slips,  into  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  six  inferior  vertebrae  of  the 
neck.  This  portion  is  described  by  Wins- 
low and  Albums  as  a distinct  muscle;  by 
the  former  under  the  name  of  transrersalis 
major  colli , and  by  the  latter,  under  that 
of  transvcrsalis  cervicis.  But  its  fibres 
are  so  intimately  connected  with  those  of 
the  longissimus  dorsi,  that  it  may  very 
properly  be  considered  as  an  appendage 
to  the  latter.  The  use  of  this  muscle  is  to 
extend  the  vertebrae  of  the  back,  and  to 
keep  the  trunk  of  the  body  erect;  by 
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means  of  its  appendage,  it  likewise  serves 
to  turn  the  neck  obliquely  backwards, 
and  a little  to  one  side. 

Longissimus  manus.  The  flexor  ter- 
tii  internodii  pollicis. 

Longissimus  oculi.  The  obliquus 
major  oculi. 

LONGITUDINAL  SINUS.  Longi- 
tudinal sinus  of  the  dura  mater.  A trian- 
gular canal,  proceeding  in  the  falciform 
process  of  the  dura  mater,  immediately 
under  the  bones  of  the  skull,  from  the 
crista  galli  to  the  tentorium,  where  it 
branches  into  the  lateral  sinusses.  The 
longitudinal  sinus  has  a number  of  trabe- 
culae or  fibres  crossing  it.  Its  use  is  to  re- 
ceive the  blood  from  the  veins  of  the  pia 
mater,  and  convey  it  into  the  lateral  si- 
nusses, to  be  carried  through  the.  internal 
jugulars  to  the  heart. 

LONGUS  COLLI.  Pre  dorso  cervical 
of  Dumas.  This  is  a pretty  considerable 
muscle,  situated  close  to  the  anterior  and 
lateral  part  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck. 
Its  outer  edge  is  in  part  covered  by  the 
rectus  interims  major.  It  arises  tendinous 
and  fleshy  within  the  thorax,  from  the 
bodies  of  the  three  superior  vertebrae  of 
the  back,  laterally;  from  the  bottom  and 
fore  part  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
first  and  second  vertebrae  of  the  back,  and 
of  the  last  vertebra  of  the  neck : and  like- 
wise from  the  upper  and  anterior  points  of 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  sixth,  fifth, 
fourth,  and  third  vertebra  of  the  neck,  by 
as  many  small  distinct  tendons;  and  is  in- 
serted tendinous  into  the  fore  part  of  the 
second  vertebra  of  the  neck,  near  its  fel- 
low. This  muscle,  when  it  acts  singly, 
moves  the  neck  to  one  side;  but,  when 
both  act,  the  neck  is  brought  directly 
forwards. 

LONICERA.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnacan  system.  Class,  Pen - 
tandria.  Order,  Monogynia. 

Lonicera  diervilla.  The  systematic 
name  of  a species  of  honey-suckie.  See 
Diervilla. 

Lonicera  periclimenum.  Honey- 
suckle. This  beautiful  and  common  plant 
was  formerly  used  in  the  cure  of  asthma, 
for  cleansing  sordid  ulcers,  and  removing 
diseases  of  the  skin,  virtues  it  does  not  now 
appear  to  possess. 

Looseness.  See  Diarrhoea. 

Lopez  radix.  Radix  lopeziana.  Ra- 
dix indica  lopeziana.  The  root  of  an  un- 
' known  tree,  growing,  according  to  some, 
at  Goa.  It  is  met  with  in  pieces  of  diffe- 
rent thickness,  some  at  least  of  tw  o inches 
diameter.  The  woody  part  is  whitish,  and 
very  light ; softer,  more  spongy,  and  whiter 
next  the  bark*  including  a denser,  some- 
what reddish,  medullary  part.  The  bark 
is  rough,  wrinkled,  fcrown,  soft,  and,  as  it 
were,  woolly,  pretty  thick,  covered  with  a 
•thin  paler  cuticle.  Neither  the  woody 
nor  corticlc  part  has  any  remarkable  smell 


or  taste,  nor  any  appearance  of  resinous 
matter.  It  appears  that  this  medicine  has 
been  remarkably  effectual  in  stopping  col- 
liquative diarrhoeas,  which  had  resisted  the 
usually  remedies.  Those  attending  the 
last  stage  of  consumptions  were  particular- 
ly relieved  by  its  use.  It  seemed  to  act, 
not  by  an  astringent  pow  er,  but  by  a faculty 
of  restraining  and  appeasing  spasmodic  and 
inordinate  motions  of  the  intestines.  Dr. 
Gaubius,  who  gives  this  account,  compares 
its  action  to  that  of  fimarouba,  but  thinks 
it  more  efficacious  than  this  medicine. 

Lopez-root.  See  Lopez  radix. 

Lopeziana  radix.  See  Lopez  radix. 

Lopiiadia.  (From  the  hinder 

part.  of.  the  neck.)  Lophia.  The  first 
vertebra  of  the  neck. 

Lordosis.  (From  Xofios,  curved,  bent.) 
An  affection  of  the  spine,  in  which  it  is  bent 
inwards. 

Lorica.  (From  lorico , to  crust  over.) 
A kind  of  lute,  with  which  vessels  are  coat- 
ed before  they  are  put  into  the  fire. 

Lorication.  Coating.  Nicholson  re- 
commends the  following  composition  for 
the  coating  of  glass  vessels,  to  prevent  their 
breaking  when  exposed  to  heat.  Take  of 
sand  and  clay,  equal  parts ; make  them 
into  a thin  paste  with  fresh  blood,  pre- 
vented from  coagulating  by  agitatiou,  till 
it  is  cold,  and  diluted  with  water  ; add  to 
this  some  hair,  and  powdered  glass  ; with 
a brush,  dipped  in  this  mixture,  besmear 
the  glass ; and  when  this  layer  is  dry,  let 
the  same  operation  be  repeated  twice,  or 
oftener,  till  the  coat  applied  is  about  one- 
third  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

Lorind  matricis.  An  epilepsy,  or  a con- 
vulsive disorder,  proceeding  from  "the  uterus. 

Loss  of  Appetite.  See  Anorexia. 

LOTION.  ( Lotio  ; from  lavo,  to  wash.) 
An  external  fluid  application.  Lotions  are 
usually  applied  by  wetting  linen  in  them, 
and  keeping  it  on  the  part  affected. 

LOTUS.  (From  x&j,  to  desire.)  1.  A tree 
whose  fruit  was  said  to  be  so  delicious  as 
to  make  those  who  tasted  it  to  forsake  all 
other  desires : hence  the  proverb  Amtov 
tepuyov,  lotuim  gusiavi:  I have  tasted  lotus. 

2.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Diadelphia.  Or- 
der, Decundria. 

Lousy  disease.  A general  corruption  of 
the  humours,  in  consequence  of  which 
these  insects  are  bred  in  ulcers,  and  cover 
tiie  whole  body. 

Love-apple.  The  fruit  of  the  Solatium 
lycopcrsicum  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  so  much 
esteemed  by  the  Portuguese  aud  the 
Spaniards,  that  it  is  an  ingredient  in  almost 
all  their  soups  and  sauces,  and  is  deemed 
cooling  and  nutritive. 

Loveage.  See  Levisticum. 

Loxarthros,  (From  oblique, 

and  ag9Sov,  a joint.)  An  obliquity  of  the 
joint,  without  spasm  or  luxation. 

Ludus  helmontii.  The  waxen  vein, 
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sailed  also  ludus  paracelsi.  A stony  mat- 
ter said  to  be  serviceable  in  calculus. 

Lues  deifica.  One  of  the  pompous 
names  for  epilepsy. 

Lues  neurodes  convulsiva.  A mild 
typhus  fever. 

LUES  VENEREA.  (From  Xvu,  to  dis- 
solve, because  it  produces  dissolution ; 
and  venerea,  from  Venus,  because  it  is 
propagated  by  acts  of  venery.)  The 
plague  of  Versus,  or  the  venereal  disease. 
Dr.  Cullen  calls  it  syphilis.  It  has  also 
been  called  the  venereal  pestilence,  or 
pox.  Aphrodisius  morbus.  Morbus  galli - 
eus.  Indicus  morbus.  Neapolitan  us  mor- 
bus. Patursa.  See  Syphilis  and  Gonorrhoea. 

LUJULA.  (Corrupted  or  contracted 
from  Alle.lv j ah,  Praise  the  Lord ; so  called 
from  its  many  virtues.)  Acetosella.  W ood- 
sorrel.  Oxalis  acetosella  of  Linnaeus. 
This  delicate  indigenous  plant  is  totally 
inodorous,  but  has  a grateful  acid  taste, 
which  is  more  agreeable  than  the  common 
sorrel,  and  approaches  near  to  that  of  the 
juice  of  lemons,  or  tlieacid  of  tartar,  with 
which  it  also  corresponds  in  a great  mea- 
sure in  its  medical  effects,  being  esteemed 
refrigerant,  antiscorbutic,  and  diuretic. 
Its  principal  use,  however,  is  to  allay  in- 
ordinate heat,  and  to  quench  thirst  3 for 
this  purpose  a pleasant  whey  may  be 
formed  by  boiling  the  plant  in  milk.  An 
essential  salt  is  prepared  from  this  plant, 
known  by  the  name  of  Essential  Salt  of 
Lemons,  and  commonly  used  for  taking 
ink-stains  out  of  linen. 

LUMBAGO.  (From  lurnbus,  the  loin.) 
A rheumatic  affection  of  the  muscles  about 
the  loins. 

Lumbago  psoadic a.  Lumbago  aposte- 
matosa.  Lumbago  ab  arthroca.ce.  Pains 
in  the  loins  from  abscess. 

Lumbares  arteri^e.  The  lumbal  ar- 
teries. 

Luivi bares  nervi.  The  lumbal  nerves. 

Lumbares  ven/E.  The  lumbal  nerves. 

Lumbaris  externus.  See  Quadratus 
lumborum. 

Lumbaris  internus.  See  Psoas  mag- 
nus. 

LUMBAR  ABSCESS.  Psoas  abscess. 
A species  of  artkropuosis , that  receives  its 
name  from  the  situation  in  which  the 
matter  is  found,  namely,  upon  the  side  of 
the  psoas  muscle,  or  betwixt  that  and  the 
iliacus  internus.  Between  these  muscles, 
there  lies  a quantity  of  loose  cellular  mem- 
brane, in  which  ail  inflammation  often 
fakes  place,  either  spontaneously  or  from 
mechanical  injuries.  This  terminates  in  an 
abscess  that  can  procure  no  outlet  but  by 
a circuitous  course,  in  which  it  generally 
produces  meparable  mischief,  without 
any  violent  symptoms  occurring  to  alarm 
the  patient.  The  abscess  sometimes  forms 
a swelling  above  Poupart’s  ligament 3 
sometimes  below  it  3 and  frequently  the 


matter  glides  under  the  fascia  of  the  thigh. 
Occasionally,  it  makes  its  way  through  the 
sacro-ischiatic  foramen,  ahd  assumes  rather 
the  appearance  of  a fistula  in  ano.  The 
uneasiness  in  the  loins,  and  the  impulse 
communicated  to  the  tumour  by  coughing, 
evince  that  the  disease  arises  in  the  lumbar 
region;  but  it  must  be  confessed,  that  we 
can  hardly  ever  know  the  existence  of  the 
disorder,  before  the  tumour,  by  presenting 
itself  externally,  leads  us  to  such  informa- 
tion. The  lumbar  abscess  is  sometimes 
connected  with  diseased  vertebras,  wh  ich 
may  either  be  a cause  or  effect  of  the  col- 
lection of  matter.  The  disease,'  however, 
is  frequently  unattended  with  this  compli- 
cation. 

The  situation  of  the  symptoms  of  lumbar 
abscess  renders  this  affection  liable  to  be 
mistaken  for  some  others,  viz.  lumbago 
and  nephritic  pains,  and,  towards  its  ter- 
mination, for  crural  or  femoral  hernia.  The 
first,  however,  is  not  attended  with  the 
shivering  that  occurs  here  ; and  nephritic 
complaints  are  generally  discoverable  by 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  urine.  The 
distinction  from  crual  hernia  is  more  dif- 
ficult. In  both,  a soft  inelastic  swelling  is 
felt  in  the  same  situation  3 but  in  hernia, 
it  is  attended  with  obstructed  faeces,  vo- 
miting, &c.  and  its  appearance  is  always 
sudden,  while  the  lumbar  tumour  is  pre- 
ceded by  various  complaints  before  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  thigh.  In  a horizontal 
posture,  the  abscess  also  totally  disappears, 
while  the  hernia  does  not. 

Lumbar  region.  The  loins. 

LUM  BRIG. ALES  MANUS.  (Lum- 
bricales,  sc.  musculus ; from  their  resem- 
blance to  the  lumbricus , or  earth-worm.) 
Fidicinales.  Flexor  primi  inter nodii  digi- 
tornm  manus  ret  perforaius  lumbricales  of 
Cowper.  Anuli  tendino  phalangiens  -of 
Dumas.  The  four  small  fingers  of  the 
flexors  of  the  fingers  which  assist  the  bend- 
ing of  the  fingers  when  the  long  flexors  are 
in  full  action.  They  arise  thin  and  fleshy 
from  the  outside  of  t ie  tendons  of  the  flexor 
profundus,  a little  above  the  lower  edge  of 
the  carpal  ligaments,  and  are  inserted  by 
long  slender  tendons  into  the  outer  sides 
of  the  broad  tendons  of  the  interosseal 
muscles  about  the  middle  of  the  first  joint' 
of  the  fingers. 

LUMBRICALES  PEDIS.  Planti  ten- 
dim  phalangien  of  Dumas.  Four  muscles  like 
the  former,  that  increase  the  flexion  of 
the  toes,  and  draw  them  inwards. 

LUMBRICUS.  (a  luhricitfate ; from  its 
slipperiness.)  Ascaris  lumbricoides.  Lum- 
br&Us  teres.  Tile  long  round  worm.  A spe- 
cies of  worm  which  inhabits  occasionally  the 
hum  n intestines.  It  has  three  nippies  at 
its  head,  and  a triangular  mouth  in  its  mid- 
dle. Its  length  is  from  four  to  twelve  inches, 
and  its  thickness,  when  twelve  indies  long, 
about  that  of  a goose-quill.  They  are  some- 
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times  solitary,  at  other  times  very  nume- 
rous. 

Lumbricus  terrestris.  See  Earth - 
worm. 

Lumbus  veneris.  See  Millefolium . 

Luna.  (So  named  from  its  resem- 
blance in  brightness  to  silver.)  The  old 
alchemistical  name  of  silver. 

Lunar  caustic.  See  Nitras  argcnti. 

Lunare  os.  One  of  the  bones  of  the 
wrist. 

Lunatica  ischuria.  (From  luna,  the 
moon.)  A suppression  of  urine  which  re- 
turns monthly.  It  is  noticed  by  Sau- 
yages. 

LUNG.  Pulmo.  The  lungs  are  two 
viscera  situated  in  the  chest,  by  means 
of  which  we  breathe.  The  lung  in  the 
right  cavity  of  the  chest  is  divided  into 
three  lobes,  that  in  the  left  cavity  into 
two.  They  hang  in  the  chest,  attached 
at  their  superior  part  to  the  neck,  by 
means  of  the  trachea,  and  are  separated 
by  the  mediastinum.  They  are  also  at- 
tached to  the  heart  by  means  of  the  pulmo- 
nary vessels.  The  substance  of  the  lungs 
is  of  four  kinds,  viz.  vesicular,  vascular, 
bronchial,  and  a parenchymatous  substance. 
The  vesicular  substance  is  composed  of  the 
air-cells.  The  vascular  invests  those  cells 
like  a net-work.  The  bronchial  is  through- 
out the  lungs,  having  the  air  cells  at  their 
extremities : and  the  spongy  substance 
that  connects  the  spaces  between  these 

f parts  is  termed  the  parenchyma.  The 
ungs  are  covered  with  a fine  membrane,  a 
reflexion  of  the  pleura,  called  pleura  pul- 
monalis.  The  internal  surface  of  the  air- 
cells  is  covered  with  a very  fine,  delicate, 
and  sensible  membrane,  which  is  continued 
from  the  larynx  through  the  trachea  and 
bronchia.  The  arteries  of  the  lungs  are 
the  pulmonary,  which  circulate  the  blood 
through  the  air  cells  to  undergo  a certain 
change,  and  the  bronchial  artery,  a branch 
of  the  aorta,  which  carries  blood  to  the 
lungs  for  their  nourishment.  The  pul- 
monary veins  return  the  blood  that  has 
undergone  this  change,  by  four  trunks,  into 
the  left  auricle  of  the  heart.  The  bron- 
chial veins  terminate  in  the  vena  azygos. 
The  nerves  of  the  lungs  are  from  the 
eighth  pair  and  great  intercostal.  The  ab- 
sorbents are  of  two  orders  ; the  superficial 
and  deep-seated : the  former  are  more 
readily  detected  than  the  latter.  The 
glands  of  these  viscera  are  called  bronchial. 
They  are  muciparous,  and  situated  about 
the  bronchia.  See  Respiration. 

Lung-wort,  spotted.  See  Pulmonaria 
maculata. 

LUFIA.  (From  Xuttem,  to  molest.)  A 
genus  of  disease,  including  encysted  tu- 
mours, whose  contents  are  very  thick, 
and  sometimes  solid,  as  meliceris , atheroma , 
stmtoma,  and  ganglion. 

Lupines.  (From  \vm}  grief,  or  dislike ; 


so  called  from  its  extreme  bitterness.)  Un* 
der  this  term  the  white  lupin  is  directed  ii} 
some  pharmacopoeias.  The  seed,  the  or- 
dinary food  of  mankind  in  the  days  of  Ga- 
i i and  Pliny,  is  now  forgotten.  Its  fari- 
naceous and  bitter  meal  is  occasionally  ex- 
hibited to  remove  worms  from  the  in- 
testines, audjnade  into  poultices  to  resolve 
indolent  tumours. 

Lupinus  albus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  white  lupin.  See  Lupinus. 

LUPULUS.  ('From  Xu7r»,  dislike;  so 
named  from  its  bitterness.)  Convolvulus 
perennis.  The  hon.  1 * is  the  floral  leaf 
or  bractea  of  this  plant,  Hamulus  lupulus 
of  Linnwus,  that  is  dried  and  used  in  various 
kinds  of  strong  beer.  Hops  have  a bitter 
taste,  less  ungrateful  than  most  of  the  other 
strong  bitters,  accompanied  with  some 
degree  of  warmth  and  aromatic  bitter,  and 
are  highly  intoxicating.  The  hop-flower 
also  exhales  a considerable  quantity  of  its 
narcotic  power  in  drying;  hence  those 
who  sleep  in  the  lion-houses  are  with  diffi- 
culty roused  from  their  slumber.  A pillar 
stuffed  with  these  flowers  are  said  to  have 
laid  our  present  monarch  to  sleep  when 
other  remedies  had  failed. 

LUPUS.  The  wolf,  so  named  from  it* 
rapacity.  The  cancer  is  also  so  caiied,  be- 
cause it  eats  away  the  flesh  like  a woif. 

Lustrago.  (From  lustro , to  expiate; 
so  caiied  because  it  was  used  in  the  antient 
purifications.)  Flat  or  base  vervain. 

Lute.  See  Lutum. 

Lutea  corpora.  See  Corpora  lutea. 

Luteola.  (From  lutum , mud,  because 
it  grows  in  muddy  places,  or  is  the  colour 
of  mud.)  Strathium.  Dyer’s  weed.  Di- 
oscorides  recommends  it  as  useful  in  jaun- 
dice, but  it  is  now  neglected. 

LUTUM.  (FroniXuraj,  soluble.)  Coe- 
mentum.  Mud.  Lute.  A composition 
with  which  chemical  vessels  are  covered, 
to  preserve  them  from  the  violence  of  the 
fire,  and  to  close  exactly  their  joinings  to 
each  other,  to  retain  the  substances  which 
tiiey  contain  when  they  are  volatile  and 
reduced  to  vapour. 

LUXATION.  ( Luxatura ; from  luxo , 
to  put  out  of  joint.)  A dislocation  of  a 
bone  from  its  proper  cavity. 

Lychancme.  (From  Xuxo?,  a wolf, 
and  ay/u-,  to  strangle.)  A species  of 
quieev,  in  which  the  patient  makes  a noise 
like  the  howling  of  a w olf. 

Lychanthropia.  (From  Xvxo?,  a wolf, 
and  av9gm ro?,  a man.)  A species  of  insanity, 
in  which  the  patients  leave  their  houses 
in  the  night,  and  w ander  about  like  wolves, 
in  unfrequented  places. 

Lychnis.  (From  Xyyvo?,  a torch ; be- 
cause' the  antients  used  its  leaves  rolled 
up  for  torches.)  A name  of  several  vege- 
table productions. 

Lycoctonum.  (From  Xuxo?,  a wolf, 
and  hthvo),  to  slay ; so  called  because  \t  was 
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the  custom  of  hunters  to  secrete  it  in  raw 
flesh,  for  the^mrpose  of  destroying  wolves.) 

LYCOPERDON.  (From  Xuuog,  a wolf, 
and  wefta,  to  break  wind ; so  named  because 
it  was  supposed  to  spring  from  the  dung  of 
wolves.)  l.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnsean  system.  Class, 
Cryptogamia.  Order,  Fungi. 

£.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  puff- 
ball. Crepitus  lupi.  A round  or  egg  shaped 
fungus,  the  Lycoperdon  bovista  of  Linnaeus, 
when  fresh,  of  a white  colour,  with  a very 
short,  or  scarcely  any  pedicle,  growing  in 
dry  pasture  grounds.  WJien  young,  it  is 
sometimes  covered  with  tubercles  on  the 
outside,  and  is  pulpy  within.  By  age  it 
becomes  smooth  externally,  and  dries  in- 
ternally into  a very  fine,  light,  brownish 
dust,  which  is  used  by  the  common  people 
to  stop  haemorrhages. 

Lycoperdon  bovista.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  puff-ball.  See  Lycoperdon, 

Lycoperdon  tuber.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  truffle.  See  Truffle. 

Lycopersicum.  (From  Avao?,  a wolf, 
and  wEgsnjtev,  a peach  ; so  called  from  its 
exciting  a violent  degree  of  lust.)  Wolf’s 
peach.  Poisonous. 

LYCOPODIUM.  (From  ww,  a wolf, 
and  Try?,  a foot;  so  called  from  its  sup- 
posed resemblance.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Cryptogamia.  Order,  Musci. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  Mus- 
cus  clavatus . Club  moss.  Wolf’s  claw. 
This  plant,  Lycopodium  duration  of  Lin- 
Pffius,  affords  a great  quantity  of  pollen, 
which  is  much  esteemed  in  some  places  to 
sprinkle  on  young  children,  to  prevent, 
and  in  the  curing  parts  which  are  fretting. 
A decoction  of  the  herb  is  said  to  be  a spe- 
cific jn  the  cure  of  the  plica  polonica. 

> Lycopodium  clavatum.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  club  moss.  See  Ly- 
copodium. 

Lycopodium  selago.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  upright  club-moss.  See  Mus- 
cuserectus. 

Lycopsis.  (From  Aw toe,  a wolf,  and 
•4-iff,-  an  aspect ; so  called  from  its  being  of 
the  colour  of  a wolf.)  Ecbinm  iEgyptia- 
cum,  or  wall  bugloss. 

LYTOPUS.  (From  Xvuog,  a wolf,  and 
wy?,  a foot ; so  named  from  its  likeness.) 
The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
naean system.  Class,  Diandriet.  Order, 
Monogynia.  Wolf’s  claw,  or  water  liore- 
hound.  The  Lycopus  europeusis  astringent. 

Lygismus.  (From  Xvyifa,  to  distort.) 
A dislocation. 

Lygus.  (From  Xvyi^oo,  to  bend ; so 
called  from  its  flexibility.)  The  agnus 
castus. 

LYMPH.  Lyrnpha.  The  liquid  con- 
tained in  the  lymphatic  vessels.  It  has  a 
fatuous  smell,  no  taste,  and  is  of  a crystal- 
line colour.  Its  specific  gravity  is  greater 
than  water ; in  censistence,  it  is  thin  and 


somewhat  plastic.  The  quantity  in  the  hu- 
man body  appears  to  be  very  great,  as  the 
system  of  the  lymphatic  vessel*  forms  no 
small  part  of  it.  Its  constituent  prin- 
ciples appear  to  be  gelatinous  albuminous 
water.  The  lymphatic  vessels  absorb  this 
water  from  the  tela  celliilosa  of  the  whole 
body,  from  all  the  viscera  and  the  cavities 
of  tiie  viscera ; and  convey  it  to  the  tho- 
racic duct,  where  it  is  mixed  with  the 
chyle. 

The  use  of  the  lymph  is  to  turn  the  su- 
perfluous nutritious  jelly  from  every  part, 
and  to  mix  it  with  the  chyle  in  the"  thora- 
cic duct,  there  to  be  further  converted  in- 
to the  nature  of  the  animal ; and  lastly,  ife 
has  mixed  with  it  the  superfluous  aqueous 
vapour,  which  is  expired  into  the  cavity  of 
the  cranium,  thorax,  and  abdomen. 

LYMPHATIC  GLANDS.  Glandules 
lymphaticce.  See  Conglobate  glands. 

LYMPHATICS.  Absorbent  vessels, 
that  carry  a transparent  fluid,  or  lymph. 
They  are  small  and  transparent,  and  origi- 
nate in  every  part  of  the  body.  With  the 
lacteal  vessels  of  the  intestines,  they  form 
what  is  termed  the  absorbent  system.  Their 
termination  is  in  the  thoracic  duct.  See 
Absorbent  vessels,  Lacteals,  and  Thoracic 
duct. 

Lymphatics  of  the  head  and  neclc. — Ab- 
sorbents are  found  on  the  scalp  and  about 
the  viscera  of  the  neck,  which  unite  into  a 
considerable  branch , that  accompanies  the 
jugular  vein.  Absorbents  have  not  been 
detected  in  the  human  brain : yet  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  there  being  such  ves- 
sels: it  is  probable  that  they  pass  out  of 
the  cranium  through  the  canalis  caroticus 
and  foramen  lacerum  in  basi  cranii,  on  each 
side,  and  join  the  above  jugular  branch , 
which  passes  through  some  glands  as  it  pro- 
ceeds into  the  chest  to  the  angle  of  the  sub- 
clavian and  jugular  veins. 

The  absorbents,  from  the  right  side  of 
the  head  and  neck,  and  from  the  right 
arm,  do  not  run  across  the  neck,  to  urate 
with  the  great  trunk  of  the  system ; they 
have  an  equal  opportunity  of  dropping 
their  contents  into  the  angle  betwixt  the 
right  subclavian  and  the  jugular  vein. 
Tiiese  vessels  then  uniting,  form  a trunk, 
which  is  little  more  than  an  inch,  nay, 
sometimes  not  a quarter  of  an  inch,  in 
length,  hut  which  has  nearly  as  great  a dia- 
meter as  the  proper  trunk  of  the  left  side. 

This  vessel  lies  upou  the  right  subclavian 
vein,  and  receives  a very  considerable 
number  of  lymphatic  vessels;  not  only 
does  it  receive  the  lymphatics  from  the 
right  side  of  the  head,  thyroid  gland,  neck, 
&c.  and  the  lymphatics  of  the  arm,  but  it 
receives  also  those  from  the  right  side  of 
the  thorax  and  diaphragm,  from  the  lungs 
of  this  side,  and  from  the  parts  supplied 
by  the  mammary  artery.  Both  in  this  and 
in  the  great  trunk,  there  are  many  valves. 

Lymphatics  of  the  upper  extremities.-— 
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The  absorbents  of  the  upper  extremities 
are  divided  into  superficial  and  deep- 
seated.  The  superficial  absorbents  ascend 
tinder  the  skin  in  every  direction  to  the 
wrist,  from*  whence  a branch  proceeds 
upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  fore  arm 
to  the  head  of  the  radius,  over  the  internal 
condyle  of  the  humerus,  up  to  the  axilla, 
receiving  several  branches  as  it  proceeds. 
Another  branch  proceeds  from  the  wrist 
along  the  anterior  part  of  the  fore-arm, 
and  forms  a net-work , with  a branch  coming 
over  the  ulna  from  the  posterior  part,  and 
ascends  on  the  inside  of  the  humerus  to  the 
glands  of  the  axilla.  The  deep-seated  ab- 
sorbents accompany  the  larger  blood-ves- 
sels, and  pass  through  two  glands  about  the 
middle  of  the  humerus,  and  ascend  to  the 
glands  of  the  axilla.  The  superficial  and 
deep-seated  absorbents  having  passed 
through  the  axillary  glands,  form  two 
trunks,  which  unite  into  one,  to  be  inserted 
with  the  jugular  absorbents  into  the  thora- 
cic duct,  at  the  angle  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  subclavian  with  the  jugular  vein. 

Lymphatics  of  the  inferior  extremities. — 
These  are  also  superficial  and  deep  seated. 
The  superficial  ones  lie  between  the  skin 
and  muscles.  Those  of  the  toes  and  foot 
form  a branch,  which  ascends  upon  the 
back  of  the  foot,  over  the  tendon  of  the 
cruraeus  anticus,  forms  with  other  branches 
« plexus  above  the  ancles,  then  proceeds 
along  the  tibia  over  the  knee,  sometimes 
passes  through  a gland,  and  proceeds  up 
the  inside  of  the  thigh,  to  the  snbinguinal 
glands.  The  deep-seated  absorbents  follow 
the  course  of  the  arteries,  and  accompany 
the  femoral  artery,  in  which  course  they 
pass  through  some  glands  in  the  leg  and 
above  the  knee,  and  then  proceed  to  some 
deep-seated  subinguinal  glands.  The  ab- 
sorbents from  about  the  external  parts  of 
the  pubis,  as  the  penis,  perineum,  and 
from  the  external  parts  of  the  pelvis,  in 
general  proceed  to  the  inguinal  glands. 
The  subinguinal  and  inguinal  glands  send 
forth  several  branches,  which  pass  through 
the  abdominal  ring  into  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen. 

Lymphatics  of  the  abdominal  and  thoracic 
viscera. — The  absorbents  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities accompany  the  external  iliac  ar- 
tery, where  they  are  joined  by  many 
branches  from  the  uterus,  urinary  bladder , 
spermatic  chord,  and  some  branches  accom- 
panying the  interna!  iliac  artery ; they 
then  ascend  to  tSiie  sacrum,  where  they  form 
a plexus , which  proceeds  over  the  psoas 
muscles,  and,  meeting  with  the  lacteals  of 
the  mesentery,  form  the  thoracic  duct,  or 
trunk  of  the  absorbents,  which  is  of  a ser- 
pentine form,  about  the  size  of  a crow- 
quill,  and  runs  up  the  dorsal  vertebrae, 
through  the  posterior  opening  of  the  dia- 
phragm, between  the  aorta  and  vena  azy- 
gos, to  the  angle  formed  by  the  union  of 


the  subclavian  and  jugular  veins.  In  this 
course  it  receives : — the  absorbents  of  the 
kidneys,  which  are  superficial  and  deep- 
seated,  and  unite  as  they  proceed  towards' 
the  thoracic  duct : and  the  absorbents  of  the 
spleen,  which  are  upon  its  peritoneal  coat, 
and  unite  with  those  of  the  pancreas  : — a 
branch  from  a plexus  of  vessels  passing 
above  and  below  the  duodenum,  and 
formed  by  the  absorbents  of  the  stomach , 
which  come  from  the  lesser  and  greater 
curvature,  and  are  united  about' the  pylo- 
rus with  those  of  the  pancreas  and  liver, 
which  converge  from  the  external  surface 
and  internal  parts  towards. the  portae  of 
the  liver,  and  also  by  several  branches  from 
the  gall-bladder. 

Use  of  Lymphatics. — The  office  of  these 
vessels  is  to  take  up  substances  which  are 
applied  to  their' mouths  ; thus  ihe  vapour  of 
circumscribed  cavities,  and  of  the  cells  of 
the  cellular  membrane,  are  removed  by 
the  lymphatics  of  those  parts;  and 'thus 
mercury  and  other  substances  are  taken 
into  the  system  when  rubbed  on  the  skin. 

The  principle  by  which  this  absorption 
takes  place,  is  a power  inherent  in  the 
mouths  of  absorbing  vessels,  a vis  insita, 
dependent  on  the  high  degree  of  irritability 
of  their  internal  membrane  by  which  the 
vessels  contract  and  propel  the  fiuid  for- 
wards. Hence  the  use  of  this  function  ap- 
pears to  be  of  the  utmost  importance,  viz. 
to  supply  the  blood  with  chyle ; to  re- 
move the  superfluous  vapour  of  circum- 
scribed cavities,  otherwise  dropsies,  as  hy- 
drocephalus, hydrothorax,  hydrocordis, 
ascites,  hydrocele,  &e.  would  constantly 
be  taking  place  : to  remove  the  superfluous 
vapour  from  the  cells  of  the  cellular  mem- 
brane dispersed  throughout  every  part  of 
the  body,  that  anasarca  may  s not  take 
place : to  remove  the  hard  and  soft  parts 
of  the  body,  and  to  convey  into  the  system 
medicines  which  are  applied  to  the  surface 
of  the  body. 

Lypoma.  See  Lipoma. 

LYRA.  (From  Xugct,  a lyre,  or  musical 
instrument,)  Psalterium.  The  triangular  " 
medullary  space  between  the  posterior 
crura  of  the  fornix  of  the  cerebrum,  which 
is  marked  with  prominent  medu]k‘~*’~ fibres 
that  give  the  appearance  of  a lyre. 

Lyrls.  (from  hjra, the  lyre  ; so  called 
because  its  leaves  are  divided  like  the 
strings  of  a lyre.)  The  doronicum  Germani- 
cum,  or  German  leopard’s-bane. 

Lysigyia.  (From  \voo,  tf^ loosen,  and 
yviov,  a member.)  The  relaxation  of  limbs. 

LYSIMACHIA.  (From  Lysimachus, 
who  first  discovered  it.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Pentandria.  Order,  Monogynia. 

Lysimachia  nlmmulaiua.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  money-wort.  See 
Nummularia . j 

Lysimachia  purpurea.  The  herb. 
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root,  and  flowers  of  this  plant,  Lythrum 
salicaria  of  Linnaeus,  possess  a considera- 
ble degree  of  astringency,  and  are  used 
medicinally  in  the  cure  of  diarrhoeas  and 
dysenteries,  fluor  albus,  and  haemoptysis. 

Lyssodectus.  (From  x«<r<ra,  canine 
madness,  and  ^anovfui,  to  bite.)  One  who 
is  mad  in  consequence  of  having  been  bit- 
ten by  a mad  animal. 

LYTHRUM.  (From  Xu9gto,  blood  ; s» 


called  from  its  resemblance  in  colour,  and 
Salicaria , from  salix , a willow ; from  the 
resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  those  of  a 
willow.)  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Dodeandria* 
Order,  Digynia. 

Lythrum  salicaria.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  or  purple  willow- 
herb.  See  Lysimaehia  purpurea „ 


M. 


ivi.  This  letter  has  two  significations : 
when  herbs,  flowers,  chips,  or  such-like 
substances  are  ordered,  in  a prescription, 
and  M.  follows  them,  it  signifies  manipulus , 
a handful ; and  when  any  quantity  of  other 
ingredients  is  directed,  it  is  a contraction 
of  misce ; thus,  m.  f.  mist,  signifies  mix 
and  make  a mixture. 

Macandon.  (Indian.)  A tree  grow- 
ing in  Malabar,  whose  fruit  is  roasted  and 
eaten  as  a cure  for  dysenteries  and  relief 
in  cholera  morbus,  and  other  complaints. 

Macapatli.  Sarsaparilla. 

Macaxocotlifera.  The  name  of  a 
tree  in  the  West  Indies,  whose  fruit  is 
sweet  and  laxative.  A decoction  of  the 
bark  of  this  tree  cures  the  itch,  and  the 
powder  thereof  heals  ulcers. 

Macedonian  parsley . See  Petroselinum 
Macedonicum. 

Macedonisium  semen.  The  seeds  of 
the  Smyrnium  olusatrum,  said  to  possess 
bitterish,  aromatic,  and  carminative  virtues. 

Macer.  (From  masa,  Heb.)  Grecian 
macer,  or  mace.  The  root  which  is  im- 
ported from  Barbary  by  this  name,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  simarouba,  and  is  said  to 
be  antidysenterie. 

MACERATION.  (From  macero , to 
soften  by  water.)  In  a pharmaceutical 
sense,  this  term  implies  an  infusion  either 
with  or  without  heat,  wherein  the  ingre- 
dients are  intended  to  be  almost  wholly 
dissolved  in  order  to  extract  their  virtues. 

Macerona.  The  Smyrnium  olusatrum, 
or  herb  Alexander. 

Macireria.  The  persicaria,  or  peach- 
kernels. 

Mach^erion.  Machceris.  The  ampu- 
tating-knife. 

MACHAON.  The  proper  name  of  an 
antient  physician,  said  to  be  one  of  the 
sons  of  iEsculapius ; whence  some  authors 
have  fancied  to  dignify  their  own  inventions 
with  his  name,  as  particularly  a collyrium, 
described  by  Scribonius,  intitled,  Asclepias 
Machaonis ; and  hence  also,  medicine  in 
general  is  by  some  called  Ars  Machaonia. 


MA  CHIN  AMENTUM  ARISTIONIS.  A 
machine  for  reducing  dislocation. 

Machinul^e.  Avword  sometimes  used 
by  physical  writers  to  express  those  littl® 
compositions,  which  are  parts  of  stone. 
It  is  a sort  of  rocky  marie. 

Macia.  The  anagallis. 

MACIES.  A wasting  of  the  body.  See 
Atrophy  and  Tabes. 

MACIS.  Mace.  The  middle  bark  of  the 
nutmeg.  A thick,  tough,  reticulated  unc- 
tuous membrane,  of  a lively,  reddish,  yel- 
low colour,  approaching  to  that  of  saffron, 
which  envelopes  the  shell  ©f  the  nutmeg. 
See  Nux  moschaia.  The  mace,  when  fresh, 
is  of  a blood-red  colour,  and  acquires  its 
yellow  hue  in  drying.  It  is  dried  in  the 
sun,  upon  hurdles  fixed  above  one  another, 
and  then,  it  is  said,  sprinkled  with  sea- 
water, to  prevent  its  crumbling  in  carry- 
ing. It  has  a pleasant  aromatic  smell,  and 
a warm,  bitterish,  moderately  pungent 
taste.  It  is  in  common  use  as  a grateful 
spice,  and  appears  to  be  in  its  general  qua- 
lities nearly  similar  to  the  nutmeg.  The 
principal  difference  consists  in  the  mace 
being  much  warmer,  more  bitter,  less 
unctuous,  and  sitting  easier  on  weak  sto- 
machs. 

Mace  possesses  qualities  similar  to  those 
of  nutmeg,  but  is  less  astringent,  and  its 
oil  is  supposed  to  be  more  volatile  and 
acrid. 

Macre,  The  macer. 

MaCROPHYSOCEPHALUS.  (From  paHeoSj 
long,  qvtns,  nature,  and  xs<pa.\v,  the  head.) 
One  who  has  a head  unnaturally  long  and 
large.  This  word,  according  to  Turton, 
is  only  used  by  Ambrose  Parey; 

Macropiper.  (From  long,  and 

wiTrsgt?,  pepper.)  See  Piper  longum. 

Macropnea.  (From  /*a»gd'g,  long,  and 
mu®,  to  breathe.)  A difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, where  the  inspirations  are  at  long  in- 
tervals. 

MACULA.  A spot.  A permanent  dis- 
colouration of  some  portion  of  the  skin, 
often  with  a change  of  its  texture,  but  net 
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connected  with  any  disorder  of  the  con- 
stitution. 

Macula  alb.e.  White  specks  on  the 
eye. 

Maculae  hepatic.*:.  Hepatic,  or 
liver-coloured  spots  on  the  skin. 

Maculae  lat^e.  Shingles,  or  erysipe- 
las. 

Maculje  oculorum.  Cataracts  ; white 
specks  on  the  eye. 

Maculae  pestilentes.  Petechial,  or 
purple  spots. 

Maculae  venereae.  The  venereal 
eruption. 

Maculae  volaticjs.  Any  transitory 
«ruption. 

Mad-apples.  The  oblong  egg-shaped 
fruit  of  the  Solatium  melongena  of  Linnaeus. 
They  are  often  boiled,  in  their  native 
places,  in  soups  and  sauces,  the  same  as 
the  love-apple  ; are  accounted  very  nutri- 
tive, and  are  much  sought  after  by  ti  c 
votaries  of  Venus. 

MADAROSIS.  (From  futiot,  bald, 
without  hair.)  A defect  or  loss  of  eye- 
brows, or  eye  lashes,  causing  a disagreea- 
ble deformity,  and  painful  sensation  of  the 
ayes,  in  a strong  light. 

Madder.  See  Rubia. 

Madness.  See  Melancholia , Insania,  and 
Mania. 

Madness , Canine.  See  Hydrophobia. 

Mador.  Moisture.  A sweating.  See 
JEphidrosis. 

Magdaleon.  (From  y.as-tra,  to  knead.) 
A mass  of  plaster,  or  other  composition, 
reduced  to  a cylindrical  form. 

Magellanicanus  cortex.  The  Win- 
teranus  cortex,  nearly  allied  in  its  proper- 
ties to  canella  alba. 

Magistery.  (From  magister,  a mas- 
ter.) The  antient  chemists  used  this  word 
to  signify  a peculiar  and  secret  method  of 
preparing  any  medicine,  as  it  were,  by  a 
masterly  process.  A subtle  preparation, 
as  a precipitate  or  solution  by  menstruum. 

Magistrali a.  (From magister,  a mas- 
ter.) Applied,  by  way  of  eminence,  to 
such  medicines  as  are  extemporaneous,  or 
in  common  use. 

Magistrantia.  (From  magistro , to 
rule ; so  called  by  way  of  eminence,  as 
exceeding  all  others  in  virtue,)  See  Impe- 
ratoria. 

Magma.  (From  (/.ac-c-a,  to  blend  to- 
gether.) Ecpiesma.  A thick  ointment. 
The  faeces  of  au  ointment  after  the  thinner 
parts  are  strained  off.  A confection. 

M AGNES.  (From  Magnes , its  inven- 
tor.) The  magnet,  or  load-stone.  A mud- 
dy iron  ore,  in  which  the  iron  is  modified  in 
such  a manner  as  to  afford  a passage  to  a 
fluid  called  the  magnetic  fluid.  The  mag- 
net exhibits  certain  phenomena ; it  is  known 
by  its  property  of  attracting  steel  filings, 
aud  is  found  in  Auvergne,  in  Biscay,  in 
Spain,  in  Sweden,  and  Siberia. 
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Magnes  arsenicalis.  Arsenical  mag- 
net. It  is  a composition  of  equal  parts  of 
antimony,  sulphur,  and  arsenic,  mixed  and 
melted  together,  so  as  to  become  a glassy 
body. 

Magnes  epilepsia.  The  native  cin- 
nabar. 

MAGNESIA.  1.  The  antient  che- 
mists gave  this  name  to  such  substances 
as  they  conceived  to  have  the  power 
of  attracting  any  principle  from  the  air. 
Thus  an  earth  which,  on  being  exposed 
to  the  air,  inci  eased  in  weight,  and  yield- 
ed vitriol,  they  called  magnesia  vitrio - 
lata:  and  later  chemists,  observing  in  then- 
process,  that  a nitrous  acid  was  separated, 
and  an  earth  left  behind,  supposing  it  had 
attracted  the  acid,  called  it  magnesia  nitri , 
which,  from  its  colour,  soon  obtained  the 
name  of  magnesia  alba. 

2.  An  earth  not  found  pure  in  nature, 
but  obtained  by  art  from  some  of  its 
combinations.  It  gives  a peculiar  cha- 
racter - to  the  substances  of  which  it 
forms  a part.  The  stones  which  contain 
magnesia  in  a considerable  quantity  have 
generally  a smooth  and  unctuous  feel,  a 
greenish  cast,  a fibrous  or  striated  texture, 
aud  a silky  lustre.  Among  them  we  may 
mention  talc,  steatite,  serpentine,  chlorite t 
asbestos,  aciynolite , jade,  or  nephritic  stone, 
bai/calite,  boracite,  Sec.  It  is  likewise 
found  neutralized  with  various  acids.  It 
has  been  discovered  by  Vauquelin  in  seve- 
ral sea-plants. 

Properties. — Pure  magnesia  does  not 
'form  with  water  an  adhesive  ductile 
mass.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a very  white 
spongy  powder,  soft  to  the  touch,  and  per- 
fectly tasteless.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble 
in  water.  It  absorbs  carbonic  acid  gra- 
dually from  the  atmosphere.  It  changes 
very  delicate  blue  vegetable  colours  to 
green.  Its  attraction  to  the  acids  is  weaker 
than  those  of  the  alkalies.  Its  salts  are 
partially  decomposed  by  ammonia,  one 
part  of  the  magnesia  being  precipitated, 
and  the  other  forming  a triple  compound. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  about  2.3.  It  is  in- 
fusible even  by  the  most  intense  heat;  but 
when  mixed  with  some  of  the  other  earths 
it  becomes  fusible.  It  combines  with  sul- 
phur. It  does  not  unite  to  phosphorus  or 
carbon.  It  is  not.  dissolved  by  alkalies  in 
the  humid  way.  When  heated  strongly,  it 
becomes  phosphorescent.  With  the  dense 
acids  it  becomes  ignited.  With  all  the 
acids  it  forms  salts  of  a bitter  taste,  mostly 
very  soluble. 

Method  of  obtaining  Magnesia. — The 
usual  method  of  procuring  magnesia,  is  to 
precipitate  it  from  sulphate  of  magnesia  by 
means  of  an  alkali. 

To  effect  this,  dissolve  any  quantity  of 
sulphate  of  magnesia  in  a large  quantity  of 
distilled  water,  and  add  to  it  gradually  a so- 
lution of  perfectly  pure  carbonate  of  pot- 
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ash,  or  soda,  till  no  more  precipitate  en- 
sues. Then  collect  the  precipitate  on  a 
cloth,  and  boil  it  repeatedly  in  a large 
quantity  of  distilled  water,  till  this  fluid 
passes  perfectly  tasteless.  It  is  then  to  be 
dried,  and  exposed  in  a crucible  to  a red 
beat,  till  a sample  of  it,  w;.eu  cold,  does 
not  occasion  the  least  effervescence  with 
acids. 

In  this  process,  a double  decomposition 
ttikes  place,  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  sul- 
phate of  magnesia  combines  with  the  al- 
kali, and  forms  sulphate  of  potash  ; and 
tine  carbonic  acid  of  the  alkali  joins  to  the 
disengaged  magnesia,  and  forms  carbonate 
of  magnesia;  the  latter  is  precipitated, 
ami  the  sulphate  of  potash  remains  in  so- 
lution. On  exposing  the  carbonate  of 
magnesia  to  heat,  the  acid  is  expelled,  and 
the  magnesia  is  left  behind  in  a pure  state. 
The  magnesia  of  the  present  London  Phar- 
macopoeia was  formerly  called  Magnesia 
calcinaia  : usta ; pura.  It  is  directed  to 
be  made  thus: — •“  Take  ofcarbonate  of  mag- 
nesia, four  ounces  ; burn  it  in  a verystrong 
fire,  for  twro  hours,  or  until  acetic  acid, 
being  dropped  in,  extricates  no  bubbles  of 
gas.”  It  is  given  as  an  absorbent,  ant- 
acid, and  eceoprotic,  in  cardialgia,  spasms, 
convulsions,  and  tormina  of  the  bowels  of 
infants ; pyrosis,  flatulencies,  and  other 
diseases  of  the  prims  vis  ; obstipation, 
leucorrhoea,  rickets,  scrofula,  orusta  lac- 
tea,  and  podagra.  The  dose  is  from  half  a 
drachm  to  a drachm. 

Magnesia  calcinata.  See  Mag- 
nesia. 

Magnesia  opalina.  In  making  the 
hepar  antimonii,  some  add,  to  the  antimony 
and  nitre,  decrepitated  sal-ammoniac,  and 
thus  make  the  opalin.  It  is  a weaker  eme- 
tic than  the  liver  of  antimony. 

Magnesia  vitriolata.  See  Sulphas 
magnesia;. 

Magnesia  usta.  See  Magnesia. 
MAGNESIAS  CARBON  AS.  The  Lon- 
don College  direct  it  to  be  made  as  follows  : 
Take  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  subcarbonate 
of  magnesia,  of  each  a pound  ; water,  three 
gallons.  Dissolve  the  subcarbonate  of  pot- 
ash in  three  pints  of  the  water,  and  strain. 
Pissolve  also  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  se- 
parately, in  five  pints  of  the  water,  and 
strain ; then  add  the  rest  of  the  water  to 
the  rest  of  the  solution,  apply  heat,  and 
when  it  boils  pour  in  the  former  solution, 
stirring  them  well  together;  next,  strain 
through  a linen  cloth;  lastly,  wash  the 
powder  repeatedly  with  boiling  water,  arid 
dry  it  upon  bibulous  paper,  in  a heat  of 
200°.  It  is  in  form  of  very  fine  powder, 
considerably  resembling  flour  in  its  appear- 
ance and  feel ; it  has  no  sensible  taste  on 
the  tongue  ; it  gives  a faint  greenish  colour 
to  the  tincture  of  violets,  and  converts 
turnsole  to  a blue.  It  is  employed  medi- 


cinally as  an  absorbent,  antacid,  and  purga- 
tive, in  doses  from  half  a drachm  to  two 
drachms.  See  Carhonas  magnesia;. 

MAGNESIAS  SULPHAS.  See  Sul- 
phas magnesia;. 

Magnet.  See  Magnes. 

MAGNETISM.  The  property  which 
iron  possesses  of  attracting  or  repelling 
other  iron,  according  to  circumstances. 

MAGNETISM,  ANIMAL.  A sym- 
pathy lately  supposed,  by  some  persons, 
to  exist  between  the  magnet  and  the  hu- 
man body  ; by  means  of  which,  the  former 
became  capable  of  curing  many  diseases  in 
an  unknown  way,  somewhat  resembling 
the  performances  of  the  old  magicians. 
Animal  magnetism  is  now  entirely  ex- 
ploded. 

Magnum  dei  donum.  So  Dr.  Mead 
calls  the  Peruvian  bark. 

MAGNUM  OS.  The  third  bone  of 
the  lower  row  of  bones  of  the  carpus,  rec- 
koning from  the  thumb  towards  the  little 
bnarer. 

Magnus  morbus.  The  great  disease. 
So  Hippocrates  calls  the  epilepsy. 

Magydaris.  The  root  of  the  herb 
lass  er  wort. 

M ah  ag  oni.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
tree  the  w ood  of  which  bears  this  name,  and 
is  so  well  known,  is  the  Swietenia  mahagoni 
of  Linnaeus.  Its  bark,  when  dried,  has  an 
adstringent  bitter  taste,  similar  to  that  of 
Peruvian  bark,  but  stronger,  for  which  it 
appears  it  may  be  substituted  in  the  cure 
of  fevers,  and  other  diseases. 

Maiialeb.  A species  of  Prunus . 

M a ii  mou  d y.  Scammonium. 

Maidenhair.  See  Adianthum. 

Maidenhair,  Canada.  Adianthum 
Canadense.  This  is  the  Adianthum  peda - 
turn  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  in  common  use  in 
France,  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  com- 
mon adianthum  is  in  this  country,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  far  superior  to  it. 

Maidenhair , English.  See  Adianthum . 

Maidenhair-tree.  Ginkgo.  Ginan 
Itsio.  In  China  and  Japan,  where  this 
tree  grows,  the  fruit  acquires  the  size  of  a 
damask  plumb,  and  contains  a kernel  re- 
sembling that  of  our  apricot.  These  ker- 
nels always  make  part  of  the  desert  at  all 
public  feasts  and  entertainments.  They 
are  said  to  promote  digestion,  and  to 
cleanse  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

Majanthemum.  See  Liliumconvallium. 

Mail-anschi.  A species  of  rhamnus 
growing  in  Malabar.  A decoction  of  its 
root  is  recommended  against  the  gout ; and 
a decoction  of  its  leaves  against  the  jaun- 
dice. 

Mail-clou.  A Malabar  tree,  from 
whose  bruised  leaves  and  bark  is  prepared 
an  apozem  against  the  after-pains  of  w omen 
in  child-bed,  and  for  promoting  the  lochia. 

Mail-clou-katou.  This  is  larger  tha* 
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the  above  species.  It  is  evergreen  and 
astringent. 

MAJORANA.  (Quod  mensc  Maioflo - 
reat,  because  it  flowers  in  May.)  Sweet 
marjoram.  Origanum  majorana  of  Linnae- 
us :—fo!iis  evatis  obtusis , spicis  subrotundis 
eompactis  pubescent! bus.  This  plant  has 

been  long  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  and  is 
in  frequent  use  for  culinary  purposes.  The 
leaves  and  tops  have  a pleasant  smell,  and 
a moderately  warm,  aromatic,  bitterish 
taste.  They  yield  their  virtues  to  aqueous 
and  spirituous  liquors,  by  infusion,  and  to 
water  in  distillation,  affording  a consider- 
able quantity  of  essential  oil.  The  medicinal 
qualities  of  the  plant  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  wild  plant  (see  Origanum)-,  but  being 
much  more  fragrant  it  is  thought  to  be 
more  cephalic,  and  better  adapted  to 
those  complaints  known  by  the  name  of 
nervous  ; and  may  therefore  be  employed 
with  the  same  intentions  as  lavender.  It 
was  directed  in  the  pulvis  siernutatorius, 
by  botii  pharmacopoeias,  with  a view  to 
the  agreeable  odour  which  it  diffuses  to  the 
asarabacca,  rather  than  to  its  errhine 
power,  which  is  very  inconsiderable ; but 
is  now  wholly  omitted  in  the  Pharm.  Lond. 
In  its  recent  state,  it  is  said  to  have  been 
successfully  applied  to  schirrous  tumours  of 
the  breast. 

Majorana  syriaca.  See  Marian  sy- 
riacum. 

Mala.  (From  malus , an  apple  ; so 
called  from  its  roundness.)  A prominent 
part  of  the  cheek. 

Mala  Assyria.  The  citron. 

Mala  ^ethiopica.  A species  of  Lico- 
persicon. 

Mala  aurantia.  See  Aurantium  his- 
palense. 

Mala  cotonea.  The  quince. 

Mala  insana  nigra.  The  fruit  of  the 
black- fruited  night-shade.  See  Melongena. 

Malabar  plum.  This  fruit,  which  is 
the  produce  of  the  Eugenia  jambos,  smells, 
when  ripe,  like  roses.  On  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  where  the  trees  grow  plen- 
tifully, these  plums  are  in  great  esteem. 
They  are  not  only  eaten  fresh  off  the  trees, 
but  are  preserved  in  sugar,  in  order  to 
have  them  eatable  all  the  year.  Of  the 
flowers,  a conserve  is  prepared,  which  is 
used  medicinally,  as  a mild  adstringent. 

Malabathri  oleum.  Oil  of  cassia 
lignea. 

Malabathrum.  (m aXaCaQgov:  from 

Malabar , in  India,  whence  it  was  brought, 
and  betre,  a leaf,  Ind.)  The  leaf  of  the 
tree  whose  bark  is  called  cassia.  See  Cas- 
sia lignea . 

Malabatrinum.  (From  ^aXa/SaiDgov, 

malabathrum. ) Ointment  of  malabathrum. 
It  is  compounded  of  myrrh,  spikenard, 
malabathrum,  and  many  other  aromatic  in- 
gredients. 

Malaca  bean.  See  Anacardium  orientale. 
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Malaca  radix.  The  root  of  the  s&- 
gittaria  alexipharmaca. 

Malache.  (From  poLka* s?,  soft ; so 
called  from  the  softness  of  its  leaf.)  The 
mallow. 

MALACHITE.  (From  fxdKct^n,  the 
mallow  ; from  its  resemblance  in  colour  to 
the  mallow.)  A species  of  copper  ore 
found  in  Siberia. 

Malacia.  (From  a ravenous 

fish.)  Pica , or  depraved  appetite,  when 
such  things  are  coveted  as  are  not  proper 
for  food. 

MALACOSTEON.  (From  pakum, 

soft,  and  og-z ov,  a bone.)  Molities  ossium , 
or  softness  of  the  bones. 

Malactica.  (From  ^ukaa-s-cc,  to  sof- 
ten.) Emollient  medicines. 

MALE  OS.  (From  malus , so  called 
from  its  roundness.)  The  cheek-bone. 
See  Jugale  os. 

Malagfuetta.  Malaguetta.  Grains 
of  Paradise. 

Malagma.  (From  /uakua-s-a,  to  soften.) 
Bceos.  It  is  synonymous  with  Cataplasma , 
from  the  frequency  of  making  cataplasm 
to  soften ; but  formerly  malagmas  were 
made  of  many  other  ingredients. 

Mal Amiris.  A species  of  Piper. 

MALARUM  OSSA.  The  cheek-bones. 
See  Jugale  os. 

MALATS.  Salts  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  malic  acid,  or  acid  of  apples,  with 
different  bases  ; thus  malat  of  copper , malat 
of  lead , &c. 

Male.  The  arm-pit. 

Male  fern.  See  Filix. 

Male  orchis.  See  Satijrion. 

Male  speediuell.  See  Veronica . 

MALIC  ACID.  Acidum  malicum. 
This  acid  is  obtained  by  saturating  the 
juice  of  apples  with  alkali,  and  pouring  in 
the  acetous  solution  of  lead,  until  it  occa- 
sions no  more  precipitate.  The  precipi- 
tate is  then  to  be  edulcorated,  and  sulphu- 
ric acid  poured  on  it,  until  the  liquor  has 
acquired  a fresh  acid  taste,  without  any 
mixture  of  sweetness.  The  whole  is  then 
to  be  Altered,  to  separate  the  sulphate  of 
lead.  The  filtered  liquor  is  the  malic  acid, 
which  is  very  pure,  remains  always  in  a 
fluid  state,  and  cannot  be  rendered  con- 
crete. The  union  of  this  acid  with  different 
bases,  constitutes  what  are  called  malats. 

MALIGNANT.  Malignus.  A terra 
which  may  be  applied  to  any  disease  whose 
symptoms  are  so  aggravated  as  to  threaten 
destruction  of  the  patient.  It  is  frequent- 
ly used  to  signify  a dangerous  epidemic. 

Malignant  fever.  See  Typhus  putrida. 

Malignant  sore  throat.  See  Cynanche 
maligna. 

Malis.  A disease  of  the  skin,  produced 
by  an  insect  lodging  underneath.  It  is  very 
common  in  Persia,  where  the  disease  is 
produced  by  the  worm  called  Gordius  me • 
dinensis , or  Dracuneulis  perskus ; ia  Amc- 
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rica,  by  the  Pulex ; and  it  is  sometimes 
produced  in  Europe  by  the  Pediculus. 

Mallam- i oddali.  The  name  of  a 
tree  in  Malabar,  the  root,  bark,  leaves, 
and  fruit  of  which  are  esteemed,  as  a 
specific,  in  the  epilepsy. 

MALLEABILITY.  ( MaUeabilitas  ; 

from  malleus , a hammer.)  The  property 
which  several  metals  possess  of  being  ex- 
tended under  the  hammer  into  thin  plates, 
without  cracking.  The  thin  leaves  of  sil- 
ver and  gold  are  the  best  examples  of  mal- 
leability. 

Malleamothe.  Pavette.  Puvate.  Erysi- 
pelas curans  arbor.  A shrub  which  grows 
in  Malabar.  The  leaves,  boiled  in  palm 
oil,  cure  the  impetigo  ; the  root,  powdered 
and  mixed  with  ginger,  is  diuretic. 

Mallei  anterior.  See  Laxator  tym- 
pani. 

Mallei  externus.  See  Laxator  tym - 
pani. 

Mallei  internus.  See  Tensor  tym- 
pani. 

MALLEOLUS.  (Dim.  of  malleus , a 
mallet;  so  called  from  its  supposed  re- 
semblance to  a mallet.)  The  ankle,  dis- 
tinguished into  external  and  internal,  or 
mail eolus  externus  and  internus. 

MALLEUS.  ( Quasi  malleus ; from 
mollio,  to  softeil  ; so  called  from  its  like- 
ness to  a little  hammer.)  A bone  of  the 
internal  ear  is  so  termed.  It  is  distin- 
guished into  a head,  neck,  and  manubri- 
um. The  keal  is  round,  and  encrusted 
with  a thin  cartilage,  and  annexed  to  an- 
other hone  of  the.  ear,  the  incus,  by  gingly- 
mus.  Its  neck  is  narrow,  and  situated  be- 
tween the  head  and  manubrium,  or  handle  ; 
from  which  a long  slender  process  arises, 
adheres  to  a furrow  in  the  auditory  canal, 
and  is  continued  as  far  as  the  fissure  in  the 
articular  cavity  of  the  temporal  bone. 
The  manubrium  is  terminated  by  an  en- 
larged extremity,  and  connected  to  the 
membraua  tyaipani  by  a short  conoid  pro- 
cess. 

Mallow , common.  See  Malm. 

Mallow , round-leaved.  See  Malva  rot  un- 
difolia. 

Mallow , vervain.  See  Malva  alcea. 

Malogranatum.  (From  malum , an 
apple,  and  grutmm,  a grain ; so  named 
from  its  gram-hke  seeds.)  The  pomgranaU . 

Malphigia  glabra.  (So  named  in 
honour  of  Malphigms.)  The  systematic 
name  of  a tree  winch  affords  an  esculent 
cherry. 

Maltha.  (From  fAuXac-erai,  to  soften.) 
Malthacodes . A medicine  softened  and 
tempered  with  wax. 

MalTHACTICA.  (From  to 

.soften.)  Emollient  medicines. 

Maltiieorum.  Common  salt. 

MALUM,  l.  A disease.  2.  An  tipple. 
3.  In  a strict  sense,  it  ts  the  disease  called 
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Procidentia  oculi;  it  is  when  the  eyes 
exceed  the  bounds  oftlie  eye-lids. 

Malum  mortuum.  A disease  that 
appears  in  the  form  of  a pustule,  which 
soon  forms  a dry,  brown,  hard,  and  broad 
crust.  It  is  seldom  attended  with  pain, 
and  remains  fixed  for  a long  time  before 
it  can  be  detached.  It  is  mostly  observed 
on  the  tibia  and  oscoccygis,  and  sometimes 
the  face. 

MALVA.  (Malta,  quasi  molva ; from 
mollis , soft ; named  from  the  softness  of 
its  leaves.)  1.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
plants  in  the  Lintuean  system.  Class,  Mo- 
nadelpkia.  Order,  Pobyandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  com- 
mon mallow.  Malta  vulgaris.  Malva, 
sylnestris  of  Liunajus : — caule  erecto  herbaceo , 
foliis  septemlobatis  acutis , pedunculis  petio - 
Usque  pilosis.  This  indigenous  plant  has  a 
strong  affinity  to  the  althaea,  both  in  a bo- 
tanical and  a medical  respect.  See  Althcea . 
The  leaves  and  flowers  are  principally  used 
in  fomentations,  cataplasms,  and  emollient 
enemas.  The  internal  use  of  the  leaves 
seems  to  be  wholly  superseded  by  the  ra- 
dix al  these. 

Malva  alcea.  The  vervain  mallow. 
The  flowers  of  this  plant  are  used  medi- 
cinally in  some  countries. 

Malva  arborea.  The  mallow-tree. 
This  beautiful  tree  is  the  alcea  rosacea  of 
Linnaeus.  The  flowers  are  said  to  possess 
adstringent  and  mucilaginous  virtues.  They 
are  seldom  used  medicinally. 

Malva  rotundifolia.  Round-leaved 
ma'low.  The  whole  herb  and  root  possess 
similar  virtues  to,  and  may  be  substituted 
for,  the  common  mallow.  See  Malva. 

Malva  sylvestris.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  mallow.  See  Mai- 
va. 

Malva  verbenacea.  Alcea.  Alcea 
vulgaris  major.  Vervain  mallow.  This 
plant  is  distinguished  from  the  common 
mallow,  by  its  leaves  being  jagged,  or  cut 
in  about  the  edges.  It  agrees  in  virtues 
with  the  other  mallows,  but  it  is  least  mu- 
cilaginous of  any. 

Malvaviscus.  (From  malva , the  mal- 
low, and  viscus , glue  ; so  named  from  its 
viscidity.)  The  marsh-mallow.  See  Al - 
them  officinalis. 

Malva  vulgaris.  See  Malta. 

MALVERN  WATER.  The  village  of 
Great  Malvern  has,  for  many  years,  been 
celebrated  for  a spring  of  remarkable  du- 
rity,  which  has  acquired  the  name  ot  the 
hoiy  well,  from  the  reputed  sanctity  of 
its  waters,  and  the  real  and  extensive  be- 
nefit long  derived  in  various  cases  from  its 
use. 

The  holy-well  water,  when  first  drawn, 
appears  quite  clear  and  pellucid,  and  does 
not  become  sensibly  turbid  on  standing. 

It  possesses  somewhat  of  an  agreeable 
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pungency  to  the  taste ; but  this  is  not  con- 
siderable. In  other  respects  it  does  not 
differ  in  taste  from  pure  good  water. 

The  contents  of  Malvern  holy  well  are : — 
some  carbonic  acid,  which  is  in  an  uncom- 
bined state,  capable  of  acting  upon  iron, 
and  of  giving  a little  taste  to  the  water  ; 
but  the  exact  quantity  of  which  has  not 
been  ascertained  : — a very  small  portion  of 
earth,  either  lime  or  magnesia,  united  with 
the  carbonic  and  marine  acids  : — perhaps  a 
little  neutral  alkaline  salt,  and  a very  large 
proportion  of  water  : — for  we  may  add,  that, 
the  carbonic  acid  perhaps  excepted,  the 
foreign  matter  is  less  than  that  of  any 
spring-water  which  we  use.  No  iron,  or 
metal  of  any  kind,  is  found  in  it,  though 
there  are  calybeates  in  the  neighbourhood. 

It  is  singular  that,  notwithstanding  its 
apparent  purity,  this  water  is  said  not  to 
keep  well,  and  soon  acquires  a foetid  smell, 
by  standing  in  open  vessels. 

Malvern  water,  like  many  others,  was  at 
first  only  employed  as  an  external  applica- 
tion ; and  this,  indeed,  is  still  its  principal 
use,  though  it  is  extended,  with  some  ad- 
vantage, to  a few  internal  diseases.  It 
has  been  found  highly  efficacious  in  pain- 
ful and  deep  ulcerations,  the  consequence 
of  a scrophulous  habit  of  body,  and  which 
are  always  attended  wit!)  much  local  irrita- 
tion, and  often  general  fever.  Applied  to 
the  sore,  it  moderates  the  profuseness  of  the 
discharge,  corrects  the  fetor,  which  so  pe- 
culiarly marks  a caries  of  the  bone,  pro- 
motes the  granulating  process,  and  a salu- 
tary exfoliation  of  the  carious  part ; and  by 
a long  perseverance  in  this  course,  very 
dangerous  and  obstinate  cases  have  at  last 
been  cured.  Inflammation  of  the  eye, 
especially  the  ophthalmia,  which  is  so 
troublesome  in  scrophulous  habits,  often 
yields  to  this  simple  application,  and  w e 
find  that,  for  a great  number  of  years,  per- 
sons afflicted  with  sore  eyes,  have,  been  in 
the  habit  of  resorting  to  Malvern  holy  well. 
Another  order  of  external  diseases,  for 
which  this  water  is  greatly  celebrated,  is 
cutaneous  eruptions  ; even  those  obstinate 
cases  of  dry  desquamations,  that  frequently 
follow  a sudden  application  of  cold  in  irri- 
table habits,  are  often  cured  by  this  reme- 
dy. Where  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  it  re- 
markably relieves  the  intolerable  itching 
of  hei  petic  disorders,  and  renders  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  more  cool  and  perspira- 
ble. It  appears,  however,  from  a nice 
observation  of  Dr.  Wall,  that  this  method 
of  treatment  is  not  so  successful  in  the  cu- 
taneous eruptions  of  very  lax  leuoophlegm- 
atic  habits,  where  the  extremities  are 
cold  and  the  circulation  languid ; but  that 
it  succeeds  best  where  there  is  unusual  ir- 
ritation of  the  skin,  and  where  it  is  apt  to 
break  in  painful  fissures,  that  ooze  out  a 
watery  acrid  lymph.  On  the  first  applica- 


tion of  this  water  to  an  inflamed  surface, 
it  will  often  for  a time  increase  the  pain 
and  irritation,  but  these  effects  go  off  in  a 
fewr  days. 

The  great  benefit  arising  from  using 
Malvern  waters,  as  an  external  remedy,  in 
diseases  of  the  skin,  and  surface  of  the 
body,  have  led  to  its  employment  in  some 
internal  disorders,  and  often  with  consi- 
derable advantage.  Of  these,  the  most 
important  are  painful  affections  of  the  kid- 
neys and  bladder,  attended  with  the  dis- 
charge of  bloody,  purulent,  or  foetid  urine, 
the  hectic  fever,  produced  by  scrophulous 
ulceration  of  the  lungs,  or  very  extensive 
and  irritating  sores  on  the  surface  of  the 
body,  and  also  fistulas  of  long  standing, 
that  have  been  neglected,  and  have  be- 
come constant  and  troublesome  sores. 

The  Malvern  water  is  in  general  a per- 
fectly safe  application,  and  may  be  used 
with  the  utmost  freedom,  both  as  an  ex- 
ternal dressing  for  sores  and  as  a common 
drink. 

The  internal  use  of  Malvern  waters  is 
sometimes  attended  at  first  with  a slight 
nausea,  and,  not  unfrequently,  for' the  first 
day  or  two,  it  occasions  some  degree  of 
drowsiness,  vertigo,  or  slight  pain  of  the 
head,  which  comes  on  a few  minutes  after 
drinking  it.  These  symptoms  go  off’ spon- 
taneously, after  a few  days,  or  may  readily 
be  removed  by  a mild  purgative.  The 
effects  of  this  water  on  the  bowels  are  not 
at  all  constant ; frequently  it  purges  brisk- 
ly for  a few  days,  but  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  the  body  to  be  rendered  costive  by  its 
use,  especially,  as  Dr.  Wall  observes,  with 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  malt  liquors. 
In  all  cases  it  decidedly  increases  the  flow 
of  urine,  and  the  general  health  of  the  pa- 
tient. The  duration  of  a course  of  Mal- 
vern waters  must  vary  very  considerably, 
on  account  of  the  different  kinds  of  dis- 
ease for  which  this  spring  is  resorted  to. 

Mamei.  The  niammoe,  momin,  or  tod- 
dy tree.  This  tree  is  found  in  different 
parts  of  the  W est  Indies,  but  those  on  the 
Island  of  Hispaniola  are  the  best.  From 
incisions  made  in  the  branches,  a copious 
dw'’1  f pellucid  liquor  is  obtained, 

called  momin,  or  toddy  wine; 
it  must  be  drank  very  sparingly,  because,^ 
of  its  very  diuretic  quality.  It  is  esteemed 
as  an  effectual  preservative  from  the  stone, 
as  also  a solvent  of  it  when  generated. 
There  are  two  species. 

Ma MiLL^.  (Dim.  mamma , the  breast.) 
The  breasts  of  men  are  so  termed.  It  is 
likewise  applied  sometimes  to  the  nip- 
ple. 

Mamira.  It  is  said,  by  Paulus  iEgme- 
ta,  to  be  the  root  of  a plant  which  is  of  a 
detergent  quality.  Some  think  it  is  the 
root  of  the  doronicum  ; but  what  it  really 
is,  eaunot  be  ascertained. 
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MAMMA.  See  Breast . 

MAMMARY  ARTERIES.  Arteries 
mammillares.  The  internal  mammary  ar- 
tery is  a branch  of  the  subclavian,  and 
gives  off  the  mediastinal,  thy  mat,  and  pe- 
ricardiac arteries.  The  external  mamma- 
ry  is  a branch  of  the  axillary  artery. 

MAMMARY  ' VEINS.  Vence  mam - 
miliar es.  These  vessels  accompany  the 
arteries,  and  evacuate  their  blood  into  the 
subclavian  vein. 

Mammea  Americana.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  tree  on  which  the  mammee 
fruit  grows.  See  Mammee. 

Mammee.  A delicious  fruit,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Mammea  Americana  of  Linnae- 
us. They  have  a very  grateful  flavour 
when  ripe,  and  are  much  cultivated  in 
Jamaica,  where  they  are  generally  sold  in 
the  markets  for  one  of  the  best  fruits  of  the 
island. 

MAN.  Homo.  Man  is  compounded  of 
solids,  fluids,  a vital  principle,  and,  what 
distinguishes  him  from  every  other  animal,  a 
soul. 

I.  The  solids  are  divided  into  hard  and 
soft,  which  analysis  demonstrates  to  be 
formed  of  earthy  particles,  connected  toge- 
ther by  an  intermediate  gluten.  The  hard 
parts  are  the  bones  and  cartilages.  The 
soft  parts,  muscles,  nerves,  the  viscera, 
and  every  other  part  except  the  fluids.  See 
Bones,  Cartilages , Ligaments,  Muscles, 
Arteries , Veins , Nerves,  Lymphatics^  Vis- 
cera, &c. 

II.  The  fluids  are  very  various.  See 
Fluids. 

Anatomy  demonstrates  the  structure  of 
the  various  parts  of  which  the  human  body 
consists.  Chemistry  has,  of  late,  made 
great  progress  towards  ascertaining  its 
principles  and  elements,  which  are  as 
follows. 

The  constituent  principles  of  man  are,  1. 
The  water,  which  constitutes  the  greatest 
part  of  the  humours,  and  is  tiie  vehicle  of 
the  other  principles.  2.  The  animal  gas, 
which  Consists  of  carbonated  hydrogen, 
and  is  found,  not  only  in  the  blood,  but  in 
all  the  other  fluids.  3.  The  inflammable 
gas,  emitted  from  the  large  intestines,  in 
flatu.  4.  The  animal,  gluten , which  con- 
sists of  earbone  and  azote,  and  forms  the 
fibres  of  the  solid  parts  ; the  caseous  por- 
tion of  the  milk;  and  the  cruor  of  the 
blood.  5.  The  albumen,  present  in  the 
serum  of  the  blood.  6.  The  jelly,  found  in 
fhe  serum  of  the  blood  ; lymph  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels,  and  other  fluids;  and 
the  interstices  of  all  the  fibres.  7.  The 
cruor,  which  is  the  animal  gluten  impreg- 
nated with  oxydated  iron.  8.  The  mucus, 
which  lubricates  the  prim®  vise  ; the  aerial 
surfaces  of  the  lungs  ; the  parts  of  genera- 
tion, and  the  urinary  passages.  9.  The 
animal  oil,  which  fills  the  cells  of  the  adi- 
pose membrane,  10.  The  resin,  found  in 


pose  membrane.  10.  The  resin , found  in 
the  bile.  11.  The  sebacic  acid,  which  is 
present  in  animal  oil.  12.  The  phosphoric 
acid,  which  enters  into  the  composition  of 
the  animal  earth  of  the  bones,  and  the 
phosphorated  salts  of  the  urine.  13.  The 
lactic  acid,  in  the  sugar  of  the  serum  of  the 
milk.  14.  The  sugar,  latent  in  the  serum 
of  the  milk.  15.  The  animal  earth,  which 
is  a phosphorated  calx,  and  not  only  forms 
the  greatest  part  of  the  bones,  but  also  is 
found  in  the  fibres  of  the  soft  parts,  and  in 
all  the  fluids.  16.  Phosphorated  volatile 
alkali , and  17.  Phosphorated  soda,  both  of 
which  are  defected  in  the  urine.  18.  Culi- 
nary salt,  obtained  from  the  urine,  gastric 
juice,  semeiv  and  other  humours. 

The  elementary  principles  of  our  body 
hitherto  known,  are,  l.  Azof,  an  element 
which,  combined  with  hydrogen,  consti- 
tutes volatile  alkali  ; with  the  matter  of 
heat,  azotic  air ; with  carbon,  the  gluten  of 
animal  fibres.  Azof  is  the  primary  element 
of  the  animal  body,  for  it  may  he  ex- 
tracted from  almost  every  part  of  the  ani- 
mal, by  means  of  the  nitrous  acid,  this  hav- 
ing a greater  affinity  with  the  elements 
than  tiie  azot  itself.  The  mucus,  jelly* 
membranes,  tendons,  ligaments,  and  car- 
tilages, afford  it  in  a less  degree  by  means 
of  the  nitrous  acid.  The  lymph,  serum  of 
the  blood,  the  water  of  hydropic  patients, 
the  liquor  amnii,  and  cheese,  give  out 
more.  The  greatest  quantity  of  azot  is  ob- 
tained from  the  coagulable  lymph  of  the 
blood,  and  from  muscle.  The  flesh  of 
young  animals  contains  less  than  that  of  old  ; 
and  it  is  in  greater  quantity  in  sarcophagous, 
than  in  tiie  flesh  of  phytophagous  ammafg 
and  fish.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  azot 
is  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  acid 
of  nitre ; for,  after  having  performed  the  se- 
paration, it  is  capable  of  saturating  the 
same  quantity  of  alkali  as  before.  2. 
The  matter  of  heat,  which'  enters  into  the 
composition  of  both  solids  and  fluids,  and 
which,  in  a separate  form,  constitutes  the 
animal  heat.  3.  The  matter  of  light,  which 
in  its  free  state  produces  vision,  and,  when 
compounded,  enters  as  an  element  into  the 
composition  of  oil  and  all  other  inflamma- 
ble parts.  The  eyes  of  animals,  which  shine 
in  the  night  time,  owe  this  property  to  the 
matter  of  light.  4.  The  electric  matter , 
which  enters  into  all  bodies,  and  affords 
the  phenomena  of  animal  electricity.  5. 
Oxygen,  which,  in  combination  with  the 
matter  of  heat,  constitutes  vital  air;  with 
hydrogen,  forms  water;  with  acescent 
bases,  the  acid  salts  of  our  fluids.  6.  Hy- 
drogen, which,  combined  with  oxygen, 
forms  water ; with  azot,  volatile  alkali ; 
with  the  matter  of  heat,  inflammable  air, 
which  is  emitted  from  the  large  intestines ; 
and  with  carbon,  animal  gas ; and  lastly  , 
combined  with  carbon  and  the  sebacic 
acid,  constitutes  the  oil  of  the  adipose 
flha 
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membrane.  7.  Carbon , which,  in  combina- 
tion with  hydrogen  and  tne  sebacic  acid, 
constitutes  the  oil  ot  the  adipose  mem- 
brane; with  hydrogen  alone,  animal  gaz; 
with  azot,  animal  gluten.  8.  Sulphur, 
winch,  combined  with  inflammable  air, 
constitutes  the  hepatic  air,  that  exhales 
from  muscular  fibres,  hail*,  incubated  eggs, 
annual  gluten,  and,  according  to  Lavoi- 
sier, unman  excrement.  9.  Phosphorus , 
which,  witn  oxygen,  forms  the  phosphoric 
a-  .1  ; and,  with  inflammable  air,  phospho- 
The  lucid  sweat  of  some  men, 
rh. orescent  c,  or  light,  given  out  by 
, .atretving  bodies  of  some  animals,  and 
ua  pi. o«phorus  obtained  from  cheese  and 
human  bones,  sufficiently  shew  that  phos- 
phorus constitutes  an  element  of  our  body. 
10.  Soda,  oi  the  fixed  mineral  alkali.  It. 
Potash , or  the  fixed  vegetable  alkali. 
Each  of  these  is  found  in  several  of  the 
fluids  of  the  human  body.  12.  An  earthy 
element.  Of  the  earths,  no  kind  is  so  fre- 
quently detected  as  the  calcareous , which 
is  found  in  the  bones  and  other  parts.  13. 
A metallic  element.  Of  so  great  a number 
of  metals,  iron  and  manganese  alone  are 
found  in  an  organized  body,  whether  ani- 
mal or  vegetable.  Iron  is  in  greater  quan- 
tity in  the  flesh  than  in  the  bones  ; but  in 
the  greatest  proportion  in  the  cruor  or  red 
part  of  the  blood.  14.  An  odorous  princi- 
ple, perceptible  in  all  the  animal  fluids ; 
but  of  a peculiar  kind  in  the  human  urine 
and  excrements.  15.  The  nervous  jiuid, 
or  principle  contained  in  the  nerves,  and 
which  appears  to  lie  an  element  sui  generis , 
distinct  from  all  known  fluids,  and  not  to 
be  collected  by  art. 

III.  The  vital  principle.  In  all  solid  and 
fluid  parts  of  allying  body,  there  exists  an  ele- 
ment.with  prcpertiespecuhar  to  itself, which 
Constitutes  life;  hence  itis  justly  called  vital. 
This  principle  induces  a mode  of  union  in 
the  other  elements,  widely  differing  from 
that  which  arises  from  the  common  laws  of 
chemical  affinity-  By  the  aid  of  this  prin- 
ciple, nature  produces  the  animal  fluids, 
as  blood,  bile,  semen,  and  the  rest,  which 
can  never  be  produced  by  the  art  of  che- 
mistry. But.  if,  in  consequence  of  death, 
#ie  laws  of  vital  attraction,  or  affinity, 
^ease  to  operate,  then  the  elements,  re- 
covering their  former  properties,  become 
again  obedient  to  the  common  laws  of 
chemical  affinity,  and  enter  into  new  com- 
binations, from  which,  new  principles,  or 
the  production  of  putrefaction,  are  pro- 
duced. Thus  the  hydrogen,  combining  it- 
self with  the  azot,  forms  volatile  alkali; 
and  the  carbonated  hydrogen,  with  the 
azot,  putrid  air,  into  which  the  whole  body 
is  converted.  It  also  appears  from  hence, 
why  organized  bodies  alone,  namely,  ani- 
mal ami  vegetable,  are  subject  to  putridi- 
ty ; to  which  inorganic  or  mineral  sub- 
stances are  in  no  degree  liable,  the  latter 


not  being  compounded  according  to  the 
laws  of  vital  affinity,  but  only  according  to 
those  of  chemical  affinity.  For  the  fatis- 
cense,  or  resolution  of  the  pyrites,  or  fer- 
rum  sulplmratum,  in  the  atmospheric  air, 
is  not  putrefaction,  hut  only  the  oxygen, 
furnished  by  the  air,  combining  with  the 
sulphur,  and  forming  sulphuric  acid. 

Fire,  as  well  as  putridity,  separates  the  con- 
stituent principles  of  animal  bodies  into 
their  elements ; but  these,  by  a peculiar  law, 
under  the  action  of  fire,  a^ain  combine 
in  a different  manner,  and  form  peculiar 
constituent  principles,  called  the  products 
of  fire.  Thus  the  hydrogen,  combining 
with  azot,  is  changed  into  volatile  alkali ; 
but  with  a large  proportion  of  carbon,  it 
forms  empyreumatic  oil.  From  what  has 
hitherto  been  said,  it  will  also  appear, 
that  the  true  constituent  principles  of  the 
animal  body  cannot  be  detected,  either  by 
putrefaction  or  the  action  of  fire  ; for  by 
these  means  we  only  discover  the  elements 
of  those  principles.  Thus,  whenever  vola- 
tile alkali  is  found  to  be  generated,  azot 
and  hydrogen  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  present  in  the  natural  state  of  the 
animal  substance  ; and  when  empyreuma- 
tic oil  is  obtained,  it  may  be  concluded  it 
is  furnished  by  the  hydrogen  and  carbon 
of  the  animal  part. 

Man  aca.  A Brazil  shrub,  whose  root  is 
powerfully  emetic  and  cathartic. 

Mancoron.  According  to  Oribasius, 
a kind  of  sugar,  which  is  found  in  a sort  of 
cane. 

Mancuu  ana.  The  origanum  vulgare. 

MAN  DIB  IT  LA.  (From  tnando , to 
chew.)  The  lower  jaw.  See  Maxilla  infe- 
rior. 

Mandragora.  (From  /cwtsJga,  a den, 
and  ayzi^ao,  to  collect ; because  it  grows 
about  caves  and  dens  of  beasts  ; or  from 
the  German  man  dragen , hearing  man.) 
Mandrake.  Atropa  mandragora  of  Linnae- 
us. The  boiled  root  is  employed  in  the 
form  of  poultice,  to  discuss  indolent  tu- 
mours. 

MaNDRAGORITES.  (From  fxa.vfya.y»£tt> 
the  mandrake.)  Wine,  in  which  the  roots 
of  the  male  mandrake  are  infused. 

Mandrake.  See  Mandragora. 

Manducator.  (From  manduco , to 
chew.)  The  muscles  which  performs  the 
action  of  chewing. 

Mang  a.  (Indian.)  The  mango-tree. 

MANGANESE.  This  metallic  sub- 
stance seems,  after  iron,  to  be  the  most 
frequently  diffused  metal  through  the  earth  ; 
its  ores  are  very  common.  As  a peculiar 
metal,  it  was  first  noticed  by  Gahn  and 
Schcele,  in  the  years  1774  and  1777.  It 
is  always  found  in  the  state  of  an  oxid,  vary- 
ing in  the  degree  of  oxidation.  La  Pey- 
l’ouse  affirmed  that  he  had  found  manga- 
nese in  a metallic  state  ; but  there  was  pro- 
bably some  mistake  in  his  observation. 
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They  are  distinguished  into  grey  oxid  of 
manganese,  black  oxid  of  manganese,  reddish 
white  oxid  of  manganese , and  carbonate  qf 
manganese . Aii  these  combinations  have 
an  earthy  texture ; they  are  very  ponder- 
ous  ; they  occur  both  amorphous  and  crys- 
tallized ; and  generally  contain  a large 
quantity  of  iron.  Their  colour  is  black, 
blackish  brown,  or  grey,  seldom  white. 
They  soil  the  fingers  like  soot.  They  are 
sometimes  crystallized  in  prisms,  tetrahe- 
dral, rhomboidal,  or  striated. 

Properties. — Manganese  is  of  a whitish 
grey  colour.  Its  fracture  is  granulated, 
irregular,  and  uneven.1  It  is  of  a me- 
tallic brilliancy,  which  it,  however,  soon 
loses  in  the  air.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
about  6.850.  It  is  very  hard,  and  ex- 
tremely brittle.  It  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
fractory metals,  and  most  difficult  to  fuse, 
requiring  at  least  160°  of  Wedgwood’s  py- 
rometer. Its  oxidabilitv  is  so  rapid,  that 
exposure  to  the  air  is  sufficient  to  render  it 
red,  browd,  black,  and  friable,  in  a very 
short  time  ; it  can,  therefore,  only  be  kept 
under  water,  oil,  or  ardent  spirit.  It  is 
the  most;  combustible  of  all  the  metals.  It 
decomposes  water,  by  heat  very  rapidly, 
as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  the  metallic 
oxids.  It  decomposes  sulphuric  acid.  It 
is  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  It  is  fusible  with 
earths,  and  colours  them  brown,  violet,  or 
red,  according  to  its  state  of  oxidation.  It 
discolours  glasses  tinged  by  iron.  It  does 
not  appear  to  unite  with  suiphur.  It  com- 
bines with  phosphorus.  It  unites  with 
gold,  silver,  and  copper,  and  renders  them 
brittle.  It  unites  to  arsenic  in  close  vessels, 

- but  does  not  enter  into  union  wifh  mercu- 
ry. It  forms  three  differently  coloured 
oxids,  by  combining  with  different  portions 
©f  oxigen. 

Method  of  obtaining  Manganese, — This 
metal  is  obtained  by  mixing  the  black  oxid, 
fine  powdered,  with  pitch;  making  it  into 
a ball,  and  putting  this  into  a crucible,  with 
powdered  charcoal,  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
thick  at  the  sides,  and  one  fourth  of  an 
jnch  deep  at  the  bottom.  The  empty 
space  is  then  to  be  filled  with  powdered 
charcoal ; a cover  is  to  be  luted  on  ; and 
tlie  crucible  exposed,  for  an  hour,  to  the 
strongest  heat  that  can  be  raised.  Or, 
digest  the  black  oxid  of  manganese  re- 
peatedly, with  the  addition  of  one-sixteenth 
of  sugar,  in  nitric  acid  ; dilute  the  mixture 
with  three  times  its  bulk  of  water  ; filter  it, 
and  decompose  it  by  the  addition  of  pot- 
ash ; collect  the  precipitate,  form  it  into  a 
paste  with  oil,  and  put  it  into  a crucible, 
well  lined  with  charcoal.  Expose  the 
crucible  for  at  least  two  hours  to  the 
strongest  heat  of  a forge. 

Manganese  may  also  be  obtained  in  the 
following  manner : 

Prepare  a saturated  solution  of  sulphate 


of  manganese,  bring  it  to  a boiling  heat, 
and  add  to  it,  gradually,  a solution  of 
tartrite  of  potash,  until  no  further  precipi- 
tate ensues ; then  filter  the  solution,  and 
wash  the  precipitate  in  water,  and  when 
dry,  make  it  into  a paste  with  oil,  and 
proceed  as  before. 

In  this  process,  the  sulphuric  acid  unites 
to  the  potash,  and  forms  sulphate  of  potash, 
and  the  tartareous  acid  joins  to  the  man- 
ganese, and  forms  a tartrite  of  manga- 
nese, which  is  decomposable  by  heat. 

Mangel  Wursel.  The  root  of  scarcity . 
A plant  of  great  importance,  as  a subs  i- 
tute  for  bread  in  periods  of  famine.  It 
has  not,  however,  succeeded  so  well  in  this 
country  as  in  Germany.  It  is  properly  a 
species  of  beet. 

Mangifera  Indica.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  mango-tree.  See  Mango. 

M ango.  The  fruit  of  the  Mangifera 
Indica  of  Linnaeus,  which  is  cultivated  all 
over  Asia.  When  ripe,  they  are  juicy,  of  a 
good  flavour,  and  so  fragrant  as  to  perfume 
the  air  to  a considerable  distance.  They 
are  eaten  either  raw  or  preserved  with 
sugar.  Their  taste  is  so  luscious,  that  they 
soon  pall  the  appetite.  T e unripe  fruits 
are  pickled  ip  the  milk  of  the  cocoa-nut 
that  has  stood  until  sour,  with  salt,  cap- 
sicum, and  gariiek.  From  the  expressed 
juice  is  prepared  a wine:  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  kernel  can  be  reduced  to  an 
excellent  flour  for  the  making  of  bread. 
Mangostana . See  Mangosteen. 

Mang osteen.  A fruit  about  the  size 
of  an  orange,  which  grows  in  great  abun- 
dance on  the  tree  called  Garcinia  Mangos- 
tana  by  Linnaeus,  in  Java  and  the  Molucca 
islands.  According  to  the  concurring  tes- 
timonies of  all  travellers,  it  is  the  most  ex- 
quisitely flavoured,  and  the  most  salubrious 
of  ail  fruits,  it  being  such  a delicious  mix- 
ture of  the  tart  and  sweet.  The  flesh  is 
juicy,  white,  almost  transparent,  and  of  a 
more  delicate  and  agreeable  flavour  than 
the  richest  grape.  It  is  eaten  in  almost 
every  disorder,  and  the  dried  bark  is  used 
medicinally  in  dysenteries  and  tenesmus, 
and  a strong  decoction  of  it  is  much  es- 
teemed as  a gargle  jn  ulcerated  sore 
throats. 

Mangosteen  hark.  See  Mangosteen. 
MANIA.  (From  [Activoptai,  to  rage.) 
Raving  or  furious  madness.  A genus  of 
disease  m the  class  neuroses , and  order 
vesaniee  of  Cullen.  The  definition  of  ma- 
nia is  delirium,  unaccompanied  with  fever ; 
but  this  does  not  seem  altogether  correct  ; 
as  a delirium  may  prevail  without  anv  fre- 
quency of  pulse,  or  fever ; as  happens 
sometimes  with  women  in  the  hysteric  dis- 
ease. In  mania,  the  mind  is  not  perfect- 
ly master  of  ail  its  functions ; it  receives 
impressions  from  the  senses,  which  are  very 
different  from  those  produced  in  health-. 
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the  judgment  and  memory  are  both  lost, 
and  the  irritability  of  the  body  is  much  di- 
minished, being  incapable,  it  is  supposed, 
of  resisting  the  usual  morbid  effects  of  coid, 
hunger,  and  watching,  and  being  likewise 
less  susceptible  of  other  diseases  than  be- 
fore. 

Mania  may  be  said  to  be  a false  per- 
ception of  things,  marked  by  an  incohe- 
rence, or  raving,  and  in  a resistance  of  the 
passions  to  the  command  of  the  will,  ac- 
companied, for  the  most  part,  with  a vio- 
lence of  action,  and  furious  resentment  at 
restraint. 

There  are  two  species  of  madness,  viz. 
the  melancholic  and  furious. 

Madness  is  occasioned  by  affections  of 
the  mind,  such  as  anxiety,  grief,  love, 
religion,  terror,  or  enthusiasm;  the  fre- 
quent and  uncurbed  indulgence  in  any 
passion,  or  emotion,  and  by  abstruse  stu- 
dy. In  short,  it  may  be  produced  by  any 
thing  that  affects  the  mind  so  forcibly  as  to 
take  off  its  attention  from  all  other  affairs. 
Violent  exercise,  frequent  intoxication,  a 
sedentary  life,  the  suppression  of  periodical 
and  occasional  discharges  and  secretions, 
excessive  evacuations,  and  paralytic  sei- 
zures, are  likewise  enumerated  as  remote 
causes.  Certain  diseases  of  the  febrile 
jkind  have  been  found  to  occasion  madness, 
■where  their  action  has  been  very  violent. 
In  some  cases  it  proceeds  from  an  heredi- 
tary predisposition.  Two  constitutions 
are  particularly  the  victims  of  madness : 
the  sanguine  and  melancholic  ; by  the  dif- 
ference of  which  its  appearance  is  some- 
what modified.  Each  species  of  mania  is 
accompanied  with  particular  symptoms. 
Those  which  attend  on  the  melancholic  are 
sadness,  dejection  of  spirits,  and  its  at- 
tendants. Those  which  accompany  an  at- 
tack of  furious  madness,  are  severe  pains 
in  the  head,  redness  of  the  face,  noise  in 
the  ears,  wildness  of  the  countenance,  roll- 
ing and  glistening  of  the  eyes,  grinding  of 
the  teeth,  loud  roaring,  violent  exertion  of 
strength,  absurd  incoherent  discourse,  un- 
accountable malice  to  certain  persons, 
particularly  to  the  nearest  relatives  and 
friends,  a dislike  to  such  places  and  scenes 
as  formerly  afforded  particular  pleasure,  a 
diminution  of  the  irritability  of  the  body, 
with  respect  to  the  morbid  effects  of  cold  ; 
hunger  and  watching,  together  with  a full, 
quick  pulse. 

Mania  comes  on  at  different  periods  of 
life;  but,  in  die  greater  number  of  cases, 
it  makes  its  attack  between  thirty  and  forty 
years  of  age.  Females  appear  to  be  more 
subject  to  mania  than  males. 

Dissections  of  maniacal  cases,  Dr.  Tho- 
mas observes,  most  generally  shew  an  ef- 
fusion of  water  into  the  cavities  of  the 
brain ; but,  in  some  cases,  we  are  able  to 
discover  evident  marks  of  previous  in 


flammation,  such  as  thickening  and  opa- 
city of  the  tunica  araehnoides  and  pia  ma- 
ter. In  a few  instances,  a preternatural 
hardness  of  the  substance  of  the  brain. 

From  Dr.  Greding’s  observations,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  skulls  of  the  greater  number 
of  such  persons  are  commonly  very  thick. 
Some  he  found  of  a most  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  thickness;  but  it  appears  that  the 
greater  number  of  insane  people  die  of 
atrophy  and  hydrothorax. 

Manihot.  The  Iatrophe  manihot. 
Man;pulus.  ( Quod  manutn,  impleat, 
because  it  fills  the  hand.)  A handful. 

Manjapumeram.  A common  tree  in 
the  West  Indies,  the  flowers  of  which  are 
distilled,  and  the  water  used  against  in- 
flammations of  the  eyes. 

MANNA.  (From  memo,  a gift,  Syr.it 
being  the  food  given  by  God  to  the  children 
of  Israel  in  the  wilderness  ; or  from  mahna , 
what  is  it  ? an  exclamation  occasioned  by 
their  wonder  at  its  appearance.)  Manna 
calabrhia.  Ros  calubrinas.  Acromeli.  Alu- 
sar.  Drysomeli.  That  species  which  is  of 
a rosy  colour,  is  called  nuba.  Mel  aerium , 
from  the  supposition  that  it  descended 
from  heaven.  The  condensed  juice  of  the 
flowering  ash,  or,  Fraxinus  ornus  :-~foliis 
ovato-oblongis  serratis  petiolatis , Jloribus 
corollatis.  Hort.  Kew.  which  is  a native 
of  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  particular- 
ly Sicily  and  Calabria.  Many  other  trees 
and  shrubs  have  likewise  been  observed  to 
emit  a sweet  juice,  which  concretes  upon 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  may  be  considered 
of  the  manna  kind,  especially  the  Fraxinus 
rotundifolia  and  excelsior.  In  Sicily,  these 
three  species  of  fraxinus  are  regularly  cul- 
tivated for  the  purpose  of  procuring  manna, 
and  with  this  view  are  planted  on  the  de- 
clivity of  a hill  with  an  eastern  aspect. 
After  ten  years  growth,  the  trees  first  begin 
to  yield  the  manna,  but  they  require  to 
be  much  older  before  they  afford  it  in  any 
considerable  quantity.  Although  the  man- 
na exudes  spontaneously  upon  the  trees, 
yet,  in  order  to  obtain  it  more  copiously, 
incisions  are  made  through  the  bark,  by 
means  of  a sharp  crooked  instrument ; and 
the  season  thought  to  be  most  favourable 
for  instituting  this  process,  is  a little  be- 
fore the  dog-days  commence,  when  the 
weather  is  dry  and  serene.  Manua  is  ge- 
nerally distinguished  into  different  kinds, 
viz.  the  manna  in  tear,  the  canulated  and 
flaky  manna,  and  the  common  brown  or 
fat  manna.  All  these  varieties  seem  ra- 
ther to  depend  upon  their  respective  puri- 
ty, and  the  circumstance  in  which  they 
are  obtained  from  the  plant,  than  upon  any 
essential  difference  of  the  drug.  The  best 
manna  is  in  oblong  pieces,  or  flakes,  mo- 
derately dry,  friable,  very  light,  of  a 
whitish,  or  pale  yellow  colour,  and  in  some 
degree  transparent ; the  inferior  kinds  are 
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moist,  unctuous  and  brown.  Manna  is 
well  known  as  a gentle  purgative,  so  mild 
in  its  operation,  that  it  may  be  given  with 
safety  to  children  and  pregnant  women, 
to  the  delicacy  of  whose  frames  and  situa- 
tion it  is  particularly  adapted.  It  is  es- 
teemed a good  and  pleasant  auxiliary  to  the 
purgative  neutral  salts.  It  sheathes  acri- 
mony, and  is  useful  in  coughs,  disorders  of 
the  breast,  and  such  as  are  attended  with 
fever  and  inflammation,  as  in  pleuritis, 
&e.  It  is  particularly  efficacious  in  bilious 
complaints,  and  helps  the  discharge  of  mi- 
neral waters,  when  they  are  not  of  them- 
selves sufficiently  active.  It  is  apt  to  cre- 
ate flatulencies  and  gripes;  both  which 
are  prevented  by  a small  addition  of  some 
warm  carminitive.  It  purges  in  doses  of 
from  3j  to  ^jj  ; but  its  purgative  quality  is 
much  increased,  and  its  flatulent  effects 
prevented,  by  a small  addition  of  cassia. 
The  dose  for  children  is  from  one  scruple 
to  three.  It  is  best  dissolved  in  whey.  - 

Manna  Brigantiaca.  A species  of 
manna  brought  from  Brianconois  in  Dau- 
phiny. 

Manna  Calabrina.  Calabrian  manna. 

Manna  canulata.  Flaky  manna,  or 
manna  concreted  on  straw,  or  chips. 

Manna  secunda.  An  inferior  or  se- 
cond sort  of  manna. 

Manna  thuris.  A coarse  powder  of 
olibanum. 

Mannifera  arbor.  (From  manna , 
and  ferOy  to  bear.)  The  fraxinus  ornus. 

Mansorius.  (From  mando,  to  chew.) 
The  masseter  muscle. 

Mantile.  The  name  of  a bandage. 

Manus  dei.  A name  of  a resolvent 
plaster,  which  is  described  by  Lemery. 
Also  for  opium. 

Mapple.  See  Sacekarum  canedense . 

Maranda.  A species  of  myrtle,  grow- 
ing in  the  island  of  Zeylon,  a decoction  of 
the  leaves  of  which  is  said  to  be  excellent 
against  the  venereal  disease. 

MARANTA.  1.  The  name  of  a genus 
®f  plants  in  the  Lineman  system.  Class, 
Monandria.  Order,  Monogynia . 

2.  The  name  of  the  Indian  arrow-root. 

There  are  three  species  of  Maranta, 
the  Armidinaeea,  Galanga,  and  Comcsa , 
all  of  them  herbaceous,  perennial  exotics 
of  the  Indies,  kept  here  in  hot  houses  for 
curiosity;  they  have  thick,  knotty,  creep- 
ing roots,  crowned  with  long,  broad,  arun- 
dinaceous  leaves,  ending  in  points,  and  up- 
right stalks  half  a yard  high,  terminated  by 
bundles  of  monopetalous,  ringent,  five- 
parted  flowers.  They  are  propagated  by 
parting  the  roots  in  spring,  and  planting 
them  in  pots  of  light  rich  earth,  and  then 
plunging  them  in  the  bark-bed.  The  root 
of  the  Maranta  Galanga , commonly  called 
arrow-root,  is  used  by  the  Indians  to  ex- 
tract the  virus  communicated  by  their 


poisoned  arrows,  from  whence  it  has  ob- 
tained its  named.  It  is  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens and  provision-grounds  in  the  West 
Indies ; and  the  starch  is  obtained  from  it 
by  the  following  process : The  roots,  when 
a year  old,  are  dug  up,  well  washed  in  wa- 
ter, and  then  beaten  in  a large  deep  wood- 
en mortar,  to  a pulp ; this  is  thrown  into 
a large  tub  of  clean  water : the  whole  is 
then  well  stirred,  and  the  fibrous  part 
wrung  out  by  the  hands,  and  thrown  away. 
The  milky  liquor  being  passed  through  a 
hair  sieve,  or  coarse  cloth,  is  suffered  to 
settle,  and  the  clear  water  drained  off. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  is  a white  mass, 
which  is  again  mixed  with  clean  water, 
and  drained : lastly,  the  mass  is  dried  on 
sheets  in  the  sun,  and  is  pure  starch. 

Arrow-root  contains,  in  small  bulk,  a 
greater  proportion  of  nourishment  than 
any  other  yet  known.  The  powder,  boiled 
in  water,  forms  a very  pleasant  transpa- 
rent jell}7,  very  superior  to  that  of  sago  or 
tapioca  ; and  is  much  recommended  as  a nu- 
tritious diet  for  children  and  invalids.  Th© 
jelly  is  made  in  the  following  manner: 
to  a desert  spoonful  of  powder,  add  as  much 
cold  water  as  will  make  it  into  a paste ; 
then  pour  on  half  a pint  of  boiling  water: 
stir  it  briskly,  and  boil  it  a few  minutes, 
when  it  will  become  a clear  smooth  jelly ; 
a little  sugar  and  sherry  wine  may  be  added 
for  debilitated  patients,  but  for  infants,  a 
drop  or  two  of  essence  of  caraway-seeds, 
or  cinnamon,  is  preferable,  wine  being 
very  liable  to  become  acescent  in  the  sto- 
machs of  infants,  and  thus  disagree  with 
the  bowels.  Fresh  milk,  either  alone  or 
diluted  with  water,  may  be  substituted  fof 
the  water.  For  very  debilitated  frames, 
and  especially  for  ricketty  children,  this 
jelly,  blended  with  an  animal  jelly,  as  that 
of  the  stag’s  horn  {rasurra  cornu  ccrvi ),  af- 
fords a more  nutritious  diet  than  arrow- 
root  alone,  which  may  be  done  in  the 
following  manner : Boil  half  an  ounce  of 
stag’s  horn  shavings,  in  a pint  of  water,  for 
fifteen  minutes ; then  strain,  and  add  two 
desert  spoonfuls  of  arrow-root  powder, 
previously  well  mixed  with  a tea-cupful  of 
water ; stir  them  briskly  together,  and 
boil  them  for  a few  minutes.  If  the  child 
should  be  much  troubled  with  flatulency, 
two  or  three  drops  of  essence  of  caraway- 
seeds,  or  a little  grated  nutmeg  may  be 
added  ; but  for  adults,  | port  wine,  or  bran- 
dy, will  answer  best. 

MARASMUS.  (From  to  grow 

lean.)  Atrophia.  Emaciation.  A wast- 
ing away  of  the  flesh,  without  fever  or  ap- 
parent disease.  See  Atrophy. 

Marathrjtes.  (From  fennel.) 

A vinous  infusion  of  fennel  ; or  wine  im- 
pregnated with  fennel.' 

Maratkrophvllum.  (From  pagcLdov, 
fennel,  and  <}>vXXcv,  a leaf;  so  named 
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because  its  leaves  resemble  those  of  the 
common  fennel.)  See  Peucedanum  officinale. 

Marathrum.  (From  /uc^atva;,  to  wi- 
ther ; so  called  because  its  stalk  and 
flowers  wither  in  the  autumn.)  See  Pat- 
niculum. 

Marathrum  sylvestre.  See  Peu- 
cedunum. 

Marble.  Powdered  marble,  which  is 
a carbonate  of  lime,  is  used  in  pneumatic 
medicine,  to  give  out  carbonic  aeidgaz. 
Marcasite.  See  Bismuth. 

Marcassita.  (From  marcasite , Germ.) 
See  Bismuth. 

March  anti  a polymorpha.  The 
systematic  name  of  the  liver-wort.  See 
Heputica  terrestris. 

MARCORES.  (From  mafteo , to  be 
come  lean.)  Universal  emaciation.  The 
first  order  in  the  class  cach^xice  of  Cullen's 
nosology. 

MarestaU.  See  Equisetum. 

M ARGARITA.  (From  margalitk,  flab.) 
1.  Tiie  pearl.  P da,.  Unto.  A small  cal- 
careous concretion,  of  a bright  transparent 
whiteness,  found  on  the  1 side  of  tiie  shell 
Concha  margaritifera  of  Lmnauis,  or  mo- 
ther-of-pearl fish.  Pearls  were  formerly 
exhibited  as  antacids. 

2.  A tumour  upon  the  eye  resembling  a 
pearl. 

Marigold,  marsh.  Caltka  palustris 
of  Linnaeus.  The  dower  buds  of  this  very 
common  plant  may  be  pickled  as  a good 
substitute  for  capers. 

Marine  acid.  See  Muriatic  acid. 

Marine  salt.  See  Murius  sodee. 
Maripendam.  A plant  in  the  island  of 
St.  Domingo : its  tops  are  distilled,  and 
thus  a water  is  obtained,  which  is  held  in 
great  esteem  against  pains  in  the  stomach. 

Marisca.  An  excrescence  about  the 
auns,  or  the  piles  in  a state  of  tumefaction, 
the  Hcsmorrhois  lumens  of  Cullen. 

Marisicum.  The  mercuriaiis  fruticosa. 
Marjoram , sweet.  See  Mujorana,. 
Marjoram , wild.  See  Origanum. 
Marjorana.  See  Origanum. 
Marmalade.  The  pulp  of  quinces, 
©r  any  other  fruit,  boiled  into  a consistence 
with  honey. 

Marviaryg^.  (From  to 

shine.)  An  appearance  of  sparks,  or  cor- 
ruscations,  flushing  before  the  eyes. 

Marmol  vria.  (From  manmr , mar- 
ble ; so  named  because  it  is  spotted  like 
marble.)  Bear’s-bieach.  See  Acanthus 
■mollis. 

Mar  aoRATA  aurium.  (From  mar- 
mot.') Ear-wax. 

Marmorige.  A variety  of  the  Pseu- 
doblepsi*  Jmaginaria , in  which  sparks  and 
flashes  of  fire  ate  supposed  to  present 
themselves. 

Marmoreus  tartarus.  The  hardest 
Species  of  human  calculus. 


Marocosttnum.  A purgative  extract 
made  of  the  mannn  and  costus ; originally 
made  bv  Mindererus. 

MARROW.  Medulla.  The  fat  sub- 
stance secreted  by  the  small  arteries  ot  its 
proper  membrane,  and  contained  in  the 
medullary  cavities  of  the  long  cylindrical 
bones.  See  Bones. 

Marrow , spinal.  See  Medulla  spinalis. 
Marrlbiastkum.  Balleta,  or  stinking 
horehound.  ' 

MARRUBIUM.  (From  marrob,  a bit- 
ter juice,  Heb.)  Manrom  arson.  1.  The 
name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the  Lmnaean 
system.  Class,  Didtjnamia.  Order,  Gym- 
nospermia. 

■2.  The  pliarmacopoeial  name  of  the 
common  white  horehound.  Marrubiuin  al- 
bum. Marrubium  vulgare  of  Linnaeus : 
dentibus  calcynis  setaceis  uncinutis.  The 
leaves  of  tins  indigenous  plant  have  a mo- 
derately strong  smell  of  the  aromatic  kind, 
bat  not  agreeable;  winch,  by  drying,  is 
improved  ; and  in  keeping  tor  some  months 
is  in  great  part  dissipated;  their  taste  is 
very  bitter,  penetrating,  diffusive,  and 
durable  in  the  mouth.  That  horehound 
possesses  some  sSiare  of  medicinal  power, 
may  be  inferred  from  its  sensible  qualities, 
but  its  virtues  do  not  appear  to  be  clearly 
ascertained.  It  is  a favourite  remedy  with 
the  common  people  in  coughs  and  asth- 
mas. The  usual  dose  is  from  half  an  .ounce 
to  an  ounce,  in  infusion,  two  or  three 
times  a day.  The  dose  of  the  extract  is 
from  gr.  x to  5ss. 

Marrubium  album.  See  Marrubium. 
Marrubium  aquaticum.  Water 
horehound  ; opening,  corroborant. 

Marrubium  Hispanicum.  Mad-wort, 
or  Spanish  horehound. 

Marrubium  nigrum  fcetidum.  Ihe 
black  stinking  horeiiound,  or  ballota. 

Marrubium  verticillatum.  Mar- 
rubium hispanicum.  The  base  horehound. 
Galen’s  mad  wort. 

Marrubium  vulgare.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  common  horehound. 
See  Marrubium. 

Mars.  The  alchemists  gave  this  name 
to  iron. 

Mars  alkalizatus  solubilis.  Iron 
and  flxed  alkali. 

Mars  sacciiaratus.  Iron  mixed 
with  starch  and  melted  sugar. 

Mars  solubilis.  Ferrum  lartarizatum. 
Mars  sulphuuatus.  Iron  tilings,  and 
sulphur  dephlagrated. 

Marseilles  hart-wort.  See  Seseli  massi - 
liense. 

Marsh-mallow.  See  A It  hen. 

Marsh  trefoil.  See  Trefotium  paludosum. 
Marsupialis.  (Marsupialis,  sc.  tnus- 
culus;  from  marsupium/d  purse  ; so  named 
from  its  resemblance.)  See  Obturator  in - 
ternus. 
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Marta g on  lily.  Lilium  martagon  of 
Linnaeus,  who  informs  us  the  root  makes 
part  of  the  daily  food  of  the  Siberians. 

Martial.  Sometimes  used  to  express 
preparations  of  iron,  or  such  as  are  im- 
pregnated therewith  ; as  the  Martial  Re- 
gains of  antimony,  &o. 

Martiatum  unguentum.  Soldiers’ 
ointment.  Ointment  of  laurel,  rue,  mar- 
joram, &c. 

Martis  essentia.  A solution  of  lead 
in  acid. 

Martis  limatura  pr^parata.  Pu- 
rified filings  of  iron. 

Marum  creticum.  See  Marum  Syri- 
acum. 

Marum  SyRiacum.  (From  mar , bit- 
ter, Heb. ) Marum  creticum.  Major  ana  syri- 
uca.  Marum  verum.  Marum  Coortusi. 
Chamcedrys  incana  maritima.  Marum  ger- 
mander, or  Syrian  herb  mastich.  This 
shrub  is  the  Teucrium  marum  of  Linnaeus  : 
—foliis  integerrimis  ovatis  acutis  petiolatis} 
subius  tomentosis,  floribus  racemosis  sectindis. 
It  grows  plentifully  in  Greece,  ALgypt, 
Crete,  and  Syria.  The. leaves  and  younger 
branches,  when  recent,  on  being  rubbed 
betwixt  the  fingers,  emit  a volatile  aro- 
matic smell,  which  readily  excites  sneez- 
ing ; to  the  taste  they  are  bitterish,  ac- 
companied with  a sensation  of  heat  and 
acrimony.  Judging  from  these  sensible 
qualifies  of  the  plant,  it  may  be  supposed 
to  possess  very  active  powers.  It  is  re- 
commended as  a stimulant,  aromatic,  and 
deobstruent ; and  Linnaeus,  Rosenstein, 
and  Bergius,  speak  highly  of  its  utility. 
Dose,  ten  grains  to  half  a drachm  of  the 
powdered  leaves,  given  in  wine.  At  pre- 
sent, however,  marum  is  chiefly  used  as 
an  errhine. 

Marum  verum.  See  Marum  syriaeum, 

Marum  vulgare.  Common  herb  mas- 
tich. Sampsuchus.  Clinopodium  mustichi- 
na  gallorum.  Thymbra  hispanica.  Jaca 
indica.  Thymus  mastichina  of  Linnaeus. 
A low  shrubby  plant,  a native  of  Spain, 
which  is  employed  as  an  errhine.  It  has 
a strong  agreeable  smell,  like  mastich. 
Its  virtues  are  similar  to  those  of  marum 
syriaeum,  but  less  powerful. 

Marvtsum.  Maimsey  wine. 

Maschale.  (m ac-xeLM.)  The  arm-pit. 

MasCHALISTER.  (From  y.a.a-'^aKig-n^.) 
The  second  vertebrae  of  the  back. 

Maslach.  A medicine  of  the  opiate 
kind,  in  use  amongst  the  Turks. 

M aspetam.  Maspetum.  The  leaves  of 
the  asafnetida  plant. 

MASSA.  ( From  /xacra-cu,  to  blend  to- 
gether.) A mass.  A term  generally  ap- 
plied to  the  compound  out  of  which  pills 
are  to  be  formed. 

Massa  carnea  jacobi  sYLvu.  See 
JFlexor  longus  degitorum  pedis. 

Massalis.  A name  for  mercury. 
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MASSETER.  (From  fxaa-s-eLifxm,  t® 
chew  • because  it  assists  in  chewing.) 
Zigomato-maxillaire  of  Dumas.  A muscle 
of  the  lower  jaw,  situated  on  the  side  of 
the  face.  It  is  a short  thick  muscle, 
which  arises,  by  fleshy  and  tendinous  fibres, 
from  the  lower  edge  of  the  malar  process 
of  the  maxillary  bone,  thelo  Aer  horizontal 
edge  of  the  os  malae,  and  the  lower  edge 
of  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal 
bone,  as  far  backwards  as  the  eminence 
belonging  to  the  articulation  of  the  lower 
jaw.  From  some  little  interruption  in  the 
fibres  of  this  muscle,  at  their  origin,  some 
writers  describe  it  as  arising  by  two,  and 
others  by  three,  distinct  portions,  or  heads. 
The  two  layers  of  fibres  of  winch  it  seems 
to  be  composed,  cress  each  other  as  they 
descend,  the  external  layer  extending 
backwards,  and  the  internal  one  slanting 
forwards.  It  is  inserted  into  the  basis  of 
the  coronoid  process,  and  into  all  that  part 
of  the  lower  jaw  which  supports  the  coro- 
noid and  condyloid  processes.  Its  use  is 
to  raise  the  lower  jaw,  and,  by  means  of 
the  above-mentioned  decussation,  to  move 
it  a littie  forwards  and  backwards  in  the 
act  of  chewing. 

Massicot.  Calcined  while  lead. 

Massoy  cortex.  See  Cortex  massoy. 

Master u4ort  See  Imperatoria. 
MASTICATION.  (Masticatio ; from. 
mustico,  to  chew.)  Chewing.  A natural 
function.  The  mixing  together  and  di- 
viding of  the  particles  of  the  food  in  the 
mouth,  by  the  action  of  the  jaws,  tongue, 
lips,  and  cheeks.  By  means  of  this  func- 
tion the  food  is  lacerated  and  mixed  with 
the  saliva  and  the  mucus  of  the  mouth  and 
fauces,  and  thus  made  into  a bole  of  such  a 
consistence  as  to  be  formed  into  a conve- 
nient size  to  be  swallowed.  See  Deglu- 
tition. 

MASTICATORI ES . ( Dfasiicatoria , 

sc.  medicament  a ; from  Mastico,  to  chew.) 
Such  medicines  as  are  intended  for  chew- 
ing. 

MASTICHE.  (From  f. /.tia-a-a. >,  to  ex- 
press.) Mustix.  Mastich.  The  tree 
which  affords  this  resin,  is  the  Pistachia  ' 
lentiscus  ; foliis  abrupie  pinnat is,  foliis  lan- 
ceolatis  of  Linnaeus.  A native  of  the  south  of 
Europe.  In  the  island  of  Chio  tiie  oflicinal 
mastich  is  obtained  most  abundantly,  and, 
according  to  Tournefort,  by  making  trans- 
verse incisions  in  the  bark  of  the  tree, 
from  whence  the  mastich  exudes  in  drops, 
which  are  suffered  to  run  down  to  the 
ground,  when,  after  sufficient  time  is  al- 
lowed for  their  concretion,  they  are  col- 
lected for  use.  Mastich  is  brought  to  us 
in  small,  yellowish,  transparent,  brittle 
tears,  or  grains ; it  has  a light  agreeable 
smell,  especially  when  rubbed,  or  heated  ; 
en  being  chewed,  it  first  crumbles,  soon 
after  sticks  together,  and  becomes  soft 
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and  white,  like  wax,  without  impressing 
any  considerable  taste.  It  is  considered 
to  be  a mild  corroborant  and  adstringent ; 
and,  as  possessing  a balsamic  power,  it 
lias  been  recommended  in  haemoptysis, 
proceeding  from  ulceration,  leucorrhcea, 
debility  of  the  stomach,  and' in  diarrhoeas 
and  internal  ulcerations.  Chewing  this 
drug  has  likewise  been  said  to  have  been 
of  use  in  pains  of  the  teeth  and  gums,  and 
in  some  catarrhal  complaints ; it  is,  how- 
ever, in  the  present  day,  seldom  used  either 
externally  or  internally.  The  wood  abounds 
with  the  resinous  principle,  and  a tincture 
may  be  obtained  from  it,  which  is  esteemed 
in  some  countries  in  the  cure  of  haemor- 
rhages, dysenteries,  and  gout. 

Mastich-tree.  See  Mastiche . 

Mastich  herb , common . See  Mavum  vul- 
gare. 

Mastich  herb,  Syrian.  See  Marum  Syri - 
etcum. 

Mastich  wood.  See  Mastiche. 

Mastickel^sum.  (From  , mas- 

tich, and  e\aiov , oil.)  Oil  of  mastich. 

Mastichia.  (From  y ■a<rix?)  mastich  ; 
so  called  because  it  smells  like  mastich.) 
Nux  virginiana,  or  mastich  of  ligon. 

Mastichina.  (Dim.  of  mastiche .) 
Mastichina  gallorum  marum , or  mastich 
thyme.  See  Marum  vulgare. 

Masticot.  See  Massicot. 

Mastix.  See  Mastiche. 

MASTODYNIA.  (From  yaw,  a 
breast,  and  oS'uvn,  pain.)  Phlegmon  of 
the  breast  of  women.  This  disease  may 
take  place  at  any  period  of  life,  but  it  most 
commonly  affects  those  who  give  suck. 
It  is  characterized  by  tumefaction,  ten- 
sion, heat,  redness,  and  pain  ; and  comes 
sometimes  in  both  breasts,  but  most  com- 
monly in  one.  Pyrexia  generally  attends 
the  disease.  It  is  sometimes  very  quickly 
formed,  and  in  general  without  any  thing 
preceding  to  shew  it ; but  now  and  then  a 
slight  shivering  is  the  forerunner.  This 
disease  terminates  either  in  resolution, 
in  suppuration,  or  schirrus.  If  the  disease 
is  left  to  itself,  it  generally  terminates  in 
suppuration. 

The  causes  which  give  rise  to  this  dis- 
ease, are  those  which  give  rise  to  most  of 
the  phlegmasiae,  as  cold,  violent  blows, 
<&c.  In  women  who  are  lying-in,  or  giving 
suck,  it  mostly  arises  either  from  a sup- 
pression of  the  lochia  or  a retention  of 
milk.  Mastodynia  is  often  of  long  con- 
tinuance ; it  is  a very  painful  disease,  but 
it  is  seldom  &tal,  unless  when  absolutely 
neglected,  when  it  may  run  into  scirrhus, 
and  finally  cancer.  The  termination  of  the 
disease  by  gangrene  is  never  to  be  ap- 
prehended, at  least  few,  if  any,  have  seen 
the  disease  terminate  in  this  way. 


MASTOID.  (Mastoideus ; from  yurt?, 
a breast,  and  resemblance.)  l.  Those 
processes  of  bones  are  so  termed  that  are 
shaped  like  the  nipple  of  the  breast. 

2.  The  name  of  a muscle  which  is  in- 
serted into  the  mastoid  process. 

MASTOiDiEUM  foramen.  A hole  in 
the  temporal  bone  of  the  skull. 

Mastoidjeus  lateralis.  A name  for 
the  complexus. 

Mastoideus.  (From  ya^ri,  the  mas- 
toid process.)  See  Sterno-cleido-mastoi- 
deus. 

Matalista  radix.  A root  said  to 
be  imported  from  America,  where  it  is 
given  as  a purgative,  its  action  being  rather 
milder  than  that  ofjalap. 

MATER.  (Mct,TH£,  a mother.)  Two 
membranes  of  the  brain  had  this  epithet 
given  them,  by  the  Arabians,  who  thought 
they  gave  origin  to  all  other  membranes 
of  the  body.  See  Dura  mater  and  Pia 
mater.  Also  a name  of  the  herb  mug  wort, 
because  of  its  virtue  in  disorders  of  the 
womb. 

Mater  dura.  See  Dura  mater. 

Mater  herbarum.  Artemisia,  or 
common  mugwort. 

Mater  metallorum.  Quicksilver. 

Mater  perlarum.  Mother  of  pearl. 
The  concha  margaritifera. 

Mater  pia.  ^See  Pia  mater. 

Materia  perlata.  If,  instead  of 
crystallizing  the  salts  contained  in  the  li- 
quor separated  from  diaphoretic  antimony, 
an  add  be  poured  into  it,  a white  precipitate 
is  formed,  which  is  nothing  else  but  a very 
refractory  calx  of  antimony. 

Materiatura.  Castellus  explains 
morbi  materiaturce  to  be  diseases  of  intem- 
perance. 

MATERIA  MEDICA.  Ry  this  term 
is  understood  a general  class  of  substances, 
both  natural  and  artificial,  which  are  used 
in  the  cure  of  diseases. 

Cartkeuser,  Newman,  Lewis,  Gleditscb, 
Linnaeus,  Vogel,  Alston,  and  other  writers 
on  theMateria  Medica,  have  been  at  much 
labour  to  contrive  arrangements  of  these  ar- 
ticles. Some  have  arranged  them  accord- 
ing to  their  natural  resemblances ; others 
according  to  their  real  or  supposed  virtues; 
others  according  to  their  active  constituent 
principles. 

These  arrangements  may  have  their  pe- 
culiar advantages.  The  first  may  be  pre- 
ferred by  the  natural  historian,  the  second 
by  the  physiologist,  and  the  last  by  the 
chemist.  The  pharmacopoeias  published 
by  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  of  London, 
Dublin,  and  Edinburgh,  have  the  articles 
of  the  Materia  Medica  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order ; this  plan  is  also  adopted  by 
almost  all  the  continental  pharmacopoeias. 
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Df,  Cullen  has  arranged  the  Materia  Medica  as  follow* 
/■Nutriments,  which  are 
\ Food, 


( 


Drinks, 

Condiments ; 

Medicines  which  act  on  the 
rSolids, 

Simple,  as 

Astringents, 

Tonics , 

Emmollients , 
Corrosives  ; 

| living,  as 

Stimulants , 

Sedatives , 

| Narcotics , 

| Refrigerants , 

| Antispasmodics. 

C Fluids,  , 

f Producing  a change  by 

I"  fluidity, 

Attenuants , 

Inspissants. 

Mixture, 

Correctors  of  Acrimony, 
Demulcents , 

Antacids , 

Antalkalines , 
Antiseptics. 

Evacuants,  viz. 

Errhines, 

Sialogogues , 
Expectorants , 
Emetics, 

Cathartics , * 
Diuretics, 
Diaphoretics , 
Menagogues. 


I.  NUTRIMENTS. 

Olives. 

2.  Tonics. 

Fruits. 

II.  MEDICINES. 

Gentian 

a.  Fresh,  sweet , acidulous, 

1.  Astringents. 

Lesser  centaury 

as 

Red  rose 

Quassia 

Prunes 

Cinquefoil 

Simarouba 

Oranges 

Tonnentil 

Marsh  trefoil 

Lemons 

Madder 

Fumatory 

Raspberries 

Sorrel 

Camomile 

Red  and  black  currants 

Water-dock 

Tansy 

Mulberries 

Bisturt 

Wormwood 

Grapes. 

Fern 

Southernwood 

b.  Dried , sweet,  acidulous , 

Granate 

Sea-wormwood 

as 

Oak-bark 

Water-germander 

Raisins 

Galls 

Virginian  snakeroot 

Currants 

Logwood 

Leopard’s  bane 

Figs. 

Quince 

Peruvian  bark. 

. Oleracious  Herbs. 

Mulberry 

3.  Emollients. 

Water-eresses 

Sloe  : 

Columniferous , 

Dandelion 

Gum-arabic 

Marsh  mallow 

Parsley 

Catechu 

Mallow. 

Artichoke. 

Dragon’s  blood 

Farinaceous , 

. Roots, 

Alkanet 

Quince-seeds 

Carrot 

Balustine  flower 

Feenu  greek-seedt 

Garlick 

St.  John’s  wort 

Linseed. 

Satyrion. 

Millefoil 

Various  emollients s 

; Seeds  and  Nuts, 

Plantain 

Pellitory 

Almonds,  sweet  and  bitter 

, Convallaria 

Verbascum 

Walnuts 

Bear’s  berry. 

White  lily. 
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4.  Corrosives. 

5.  Stimulants. 

A.  Vcriicillutcdy 

Lavender 

Balm 

Marjoram 

Sweet  marjoram 

Syrian  herb 

Rosemary 

Hyssop 

Ivy 

Mint 

Peppermint 

Pennyroyal 

Thyme 

Mother  of  thyme 
Sage. 

Umbellutcd , 


Pellitory 

Stavesacre 

Sedatives. 

6.  Narcotics. 
Rhceadaceous, 
White  poppy 
Red  poppy. 
Umbellated, 
Hemlock 
Water  hemlock. 
SoJinaceous , 
Belladona 
Henbane 
Tobacco 
Bitter  sweet 
Stramonium. 
Varia, 

Laurel 


Saffron 

Contrayerva 

Valerian 

Opium 

Wine. 

16.  Err  hines. 
Asarabacca 
White  hellebore 
Water  ins 
Pellitory. 

17.  SlALOGOGUES. 
Archangel 
Cloves 
Imperatory 
Tobacco 
Pepper 
Pellitory 

18.  Explctorants. 


Fennel 

Camphire 

Ivy 

Archangel 

Saffron 

Ilorehound 

Anise 

Wine. 

Penny-royal 

Caraway 

7.  Refrigerants. 

Elecampane 

Coriander 

Fruits  of  piaots 

Florentine  oris-- - 

Cumin 

Acidulous  herbs  and  fi  uits. 

Tobacco 

Dill 

8.  Antispasmodics. 

Squill 

Saxafrage. 

Foetid  herbs , 

Coltsfoot 

Siliquose , 

Worm -wood 

Be  oin 

Horse  raddish 

Foetid  goosefoot 

Stoiax 

Water-cresse 

Cumin 

Canada  balsam 

Mustard 

Pennyroyal 

Tolu  balsam. 

Scurvy-grass. 

Rue 

19.  Emetics. 

Aliacious, 

Savine. 

Asarabacca 

Garlick. 

Fad  id  gums. 

Ipecac-  an 

ConiJ'erous, 

Asafoetida 

Tobacco 

Fir 

Galbanum 

Squill 

Juniper. 

Opopanax 

Mustard 

BalsamicSy 

Valerian. 

Horse  raddish 

Venice  turpentine, 

9.  Difuents. 

Bitters. 

Common  turpentine 

10.  Attendants. 

20.  Cathartics. 

Canada  balsam 

Alkalis 

Milder. 

Copaiba  balsam 

Sugar 

Mild  acid  fruits 

Tolu  balsam 

Liquorice 

Cassia  pulp 

Balm  of  Gilead. 

Dried  fruits. 

Tamarind 

Resinous, 

11.  Inspissants. 

Dulcious 

Guaiacum 

A cids 

Sugar 

Ladanum 

Farinaceous  and  mucila- 

Manna 

Stoiax 

ginous  demulcents. 

Sweet  roots 

Benzoin. 

12.  Demulcents. 

Bland  oils 

Aromatics , 

Mucilaginous , 

Damask  rose 

Cinnamon 

Gum  arabic  4 

Violet 

Nutmeg 

* tragacanth. 

Polypody 

Mace 

Farinaceous, 

Mustard 

Clove 

Bland  oils. 

Bitters 

Allspice 

13.  Antacids. 

Balsamics. 

Canclla 

14.  Antalkalines. 

Acrid , 

Cascarilla 

1.5.  Antiseptics. 

Rhubarb 

Black  pepper 

Acid  parts  of  plants 

Seneka 

Long  pepper 

Acescent  herbs 

Broom 

Indian  pepper 

Sugar 

Elder 

Ginger 

Siliquous  plants 

Castor- oil 

Lesser  Cardamom 

Alliacious  plants 

Senna 

Zedoary 

Astringents 

Black  hellebore 

Virginian  snake-root 

Bitters 

Jahp 

Ginzeng 

Aromatics 

Scammony 

Aromatic  reed. 

Essential  oils 

Buckthorn 

Acrids, 

Camphor 

Tobacco 

Wake  rebbin 

Gum  resins 

White  hellebore 
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Coloquint 

Tobacco 

Serpentary 

Elate  rium. 

Rue 

Sage 

1.  DIURETICS. 

Saviue 

Water  germander 

Parsley 

Snake-root 

Guaiacum 

Carrot 

Squill 

Sassafras 

Fennel 

Bitters 

Seneka 

Pimpinel 

Balsamics 

Vegetable  acids 

Eryngo 

Siliquos* 

Essential  oil 

M adder 

Aliiaciae. 

Wine 

Varia 

22.  Diaphoretics. 

Diluents. 

Burdock 

Saffron 

23.  Emmenagogues. 

Bitter-sweet 

Bitter-sweet 

Alloe 

Wake-iobbih 

Opium 

Foetid  gums 

Atarabacca 

Camphor 

Foetid  plants 

F >x»love 

Contrayerva 

Saffron. 

Tiie  following 

is  the  arrangement  of  the  Arsenicum. 

Barytes.  Calx.  Acidunt 

c.  Chemical  remedies. 


Materia  Medica,  according  to  J.  Murray, 
in  his  Elements  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Pharmacy. 

a.  General  stimulants. 

*•  Diffusible  ( AuSpasmodics. 

Permanent* 

8.  Logal  stimulants.  Emetics 

Cathartics 
Eminenagogues 
Diuretics 
Diaphoretics 
Expectorants 
Sialogogues 
Errhines 
Epispastics. 
Refrigerants 
Antacids 
Lithontriptics 
Escharotics. 

».  Mechanical  remedies.  Anthelmintics 
Demulcents 
Diluents 
Emollients. 

Under  the  head  of  Narcotics  are  in- 
cluded— 

Alkohol.  Ether.  Camphor.  Papaver 
somnife rume  Hyoscyamus  niger.  Atropa 
belladona.  Aconitum  liapellus.  Coninm 
maculatum.  Digitalis  purpurea.  Nicoti- 
ana  tahacum.  Lactuca  yirosa.  Datura 
stramonium.  Rhododendruin  chrysan- 
thum.  Rhus  toxicodendron.  Arnica  mon- 
tana.  Strychnos  nux  vomica.  Prunes 
lauro  cerassus. 

Under  the  second  class,  Antispasmodics, 
are  included  — Moschus.  Castoreum. 
Oleum  animal e empyreumaticuni.  Petro- 
leum. Ammonia.  Ferula  asafoetida. 
Sagapenum.  Bubon  galbanum.  Valeria- 
na officinalis.  Crocus  sativus.  Melaleuca 
leucadendron. 

Narcotics  used  as  Antispasmodics — 

Ether.  Camphor.  Opium. 

Tonics  used  as  Antispasmodics — 

Cuprum.  Zincum.  Hydrargyrus.  Cin- 
chona. 

The  head  of  Tonics  embrace — • 

1.  From  the  mineral  kingdom, 

Hydrargyrus.  Ferrum.  Zincum.  Cuprum. 


Nitricum.  Oxy-murias  potassae. 

2.  From  the  vegetable  kingdom, 

Cinchona  officinalis.  Cinchona  caribaea. 
Cinchona  fleribunda.  Angustura.  Aris. 
tolochia  serpentaria.  Dortenia  contrayer- 
va.  Croton  eleutheria.  Calomba.  Quas- 
sia excelsa.  Quassia  Simarouba.  Swie- 
tenia  febrit'uga.  Swietenia  mahagoni.  Gen- 
tiana  leutea.  Antliemis  nobilis.  Arteme- 
sia  absinthium.  Chironia  eentaurium. 
Marrubium  vulgare.  Menyantbes  trifolia- 
ta.  Centaurea.  benedicta.  Citrus  auran- 
tiura.  Citrus  medica.  Laurus  cinnamo- 
muin.  Laurus  cassia.  Canella  alba. 
Acorns  calamus.  Amomum  zinziber. 
Kiemferia  rotunda.  Santalum  alburn.  Pte- 
ro  carp  us  santalinus.  Myristica  moschata. 
Caryopbyllus  aromaticus.  Capsicum  annu- 
um.  Piper  nigrum.  Piper  longuni.  Pi- 
per cubeba.  Myrtus  pimenta.  Amomum 
repens.  Carum  carui.  Coriandrnm  sati- 
vum. Pimpenella  anisum.  Anethum  fae- 
niculum.  Anethum  graveolens.  Curoi- 
num  cyminum.  Angelica  archangelica. 
Mentha  piperita.  Mentha  viridis.  Mentha 
pulegiurn.  Hyssopus  officinalis. 

The  class  of  Astringents  comprehends 
the  following : — 

1 . From  the  vegetable  kingdom, 

Quercus  rubur.  Quercus  cerris.  Tor- 

mentilla  erecta.  Polygonum  bistorta,  An- 
clinsa  tinctoria.  Hannatoxylon  campe- 
chianum.  Rosa  gallica.  Arbutus  uva 
ursi.  Mimosa  catechu.  Kiuo.  Ptero- 
carpus  draco.  Ficus  indiea.  Pistachia 
lentiscus. 

2.  From  the  mineral  kingdom, 

Acidum  siilphuiicum.  Argilla.  Super 

sulphas  argillae  et  potassae.  Calx.  Carbo- 
nas  calcis.  Plumbum.  Zincum.  Ferrum, 
Cuprum. 

The  articled  which  come  under  the  head 
of  Emetics,  are 

1.  From  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Callicoeca  ipecacuanha.  Scilla  maritima. 

Anthenus  nobilis.  Sinapis  alba.  Asarum 
Europceum.  Nicotiana  tabacum. 

2.  From  the  mineral  kingdom, 
Antimonium.  Sulphas  zinci.  Sulphas 

cupri.  Subacetas  cupri.  Ammonia.  Hy~ 
dro-silphuretum  ammonite. 
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Cathartics  include 

Laxatives.  Manna.  Cassia  fistula. 
Tamarindus  Indica.  Ricinus  communis. 
Sulphur.  Magnesia. 

Purgatives.  Cassia  senna.  Rheum  pal- 
matum.  Convolvolus  jalapa.  Helleborus 
niger.  Brionia  alba.  Cucumis  colocyn- 
this.  Momordica  elaterium.  Rhamnus 
catharticus.  Aloe  perfoliata.  Convolvu- 
lus scammonia.  Gambojia  gutta.  Sub- 
murias  hydrargyri.  Sulphas  magnesias. 
Sulphas  sodae.  Sulphas  potassae.  Super- 
tartris  potassae.  Tartris  potassae  et  sodae. 
Murias  sodae.  Teribinthina  veneta.  Ni- 
cotiana tabacum. 

The  medicines  arranged  under  Emme- 
nagogues,  are 

1.  From  the  class  of  Antispasmodics, 

Castoreum.  Ferula  asafoetida.  Bubon 

galbanum. 

2.  From  the  class  of  Tonics, 

Ferrum.  Hydrargyrus.  Cinchona  offi- 
cinalis. 

3.  From  the  class  of  Cathartics, 

Aloe.  Helleborus  niger.  Sinapis  alba. 
Rosmarinus  officinalis.  Rubia  tinctorum. 
Ruta  graveolens.  Juniperus  sabinae. 

The  class  of  Diuretics  includes, 

1.  Saline  diuretics. 

Supertartris  potassae.  Nitras  potassae. 
Murias  ammoniae.  Acetis  potassae.  Po- 
tassa. 

a.  From  the  vegetable  kingdom, 

Scilla  mavitima.  Digitalis  purpurea. 
Nicotiana  tabaccura.  Solanum  dulcama- 
ra. Latuca  virosa.  Colchicum  autumnale. 
Gratiola  officinalis.  Spartium  scoparium. 
Juniperus  communis.  Copaifera  officina- 
lis. Finns  balsamea.  Pinus  larix. 

b.  From  the  animal  kingdom. 

Meloe  vesicatorius. 

Under  the  class  Diaphoretics  are. 

Ammonia.  Murias  ammoniae.  Acetis 
ammoniae.  Citras  ammoniae.  Submurias 
hydrargyri.  Antimonium.  Opium.  Cam- 
phor. Guaiacum  officinale.  Daphne  maze- 
reum.  Smiiax  sarsaparilla.  Laurus  sassa- 
fras. Coehlearia  armoracia.  Salvia  offi- 
cinalis. 

The  class  Expectorants  comprehends, 
Antimonium.  Ipecacuanha.  Nicotiana 
tabaccum.  Digitalis  purpurea.  Scilla 
maritiina.  Allium  sativum.  Polygala  se- 
nega. Ammoniacum.  Myrrlia.  Styrax 


benzoin.  Styrax  officinalis.  Toluferia 
balsamum.  Myroxylen  peruiferum.  Amy- 
ris  gileadensis. 

The  articles  of  the  class  Sialagogues 
are,  Hydrargyrus.  Anthemis  pyrethrum. 
Arum  maculatum.  Amomum  zinziber. 
Daphne  mezereum.  Nicotiana  tabaccum. 

The  class  of  Err hines  are,  Iris  floren- 
tina.  iEsculus  hippocastanum.  Origanum 
majorana.  Lavendula  spica.  Asarum  Eu- 
ropaeum.  Veratrnm  album.  Nicotiana 
tabaccum.  Euphorbia  officinalis. 

In  the  class  Epispastics  and  Rubefa- 
cients are,  Meloe  vesicatorius.  Ammo- 
nia. Pix  Burgundica.  Sinapis  alba.  Al- 
lium sativum. 

Refrigerants  are  constituted  by  the 
following  articles.  Citrus  aurantium.  Ci- 
trus medica.  Tamarindus  Indica.  Acidum 
acetosum.  Super  tartris  potassae.  Nitras 
potassae.  Boras  sodae. 

The  list  of  articles  that  come  under  the 
class  Antacids  are,  Potassa.  Soda.  Am- 
monia. Calx.  Carbonas  calcis.  Mag- 
nesia. 

In  the  class  Lithontriptics  are,  Potas- 
sa. Carbonas  potassae.  Soda.  Carbonas 
sodae.  Sapo  albus.  Calx. 

In  the  class  Escharotics  are,  Acida 
mineralia.  Potassa.  Nitras  argenti.  Mu- 
rias antimonii.  Sulphas  cupri.  Acetis  cu- 
pri.  Murias  hydrargyri.  Subnitras  hydrar- 
gyri. Oxydum  arseniei  album.  Junipe- 
rus sabina. 

In  the  class  Anthelmintics  are,  Doli- 
chos  pruriens.  Ferri  limatura.  Stannum 
pulveratum.  Olea  Europaea.  Artemesia 
santonica.  Spigelia  marilandica.  Polypo- 
dium filix  mas.  Tanacetum  vulgare.  Ge- 
offreoea  inermis.  Gambojia  . gutta.  Sub- 
murias hydrargyri. 

Demulcents  are,  Mimosa  nilotica.  As- 
tragalus tragacantha.  Linum  usitatissi- 
mum.  Althaea  officinalis.  Malva  sylves- 
tris.  Glycyrrhiza  glabra.  Cycas  circina- 
lis.  Orchis  mascuia.  Maranta  arundi- 
nacea.  Triticum  hybemum.  Icthyocolla. 
Olea  Europaea.  Amygdalus  communis. 
Sevum  ceti.  Cera. 

Water  is  the  principal  article  of  the  class 
Diluents;  and  as  for  the  last  class, 
Emolients,  heat  conjoined  with  moisture 
is  the  principal,  though  all  unctuous  appli- 
cations may  be  included. 


The  New  London 
Medica: — 

Abietis  resina 
Absinthium 
Acaciae  gummi 
Acetosae  folia 
Acetosella 
Acetum 

Acidum  sulphurictym 
Aconiti  folia 
Adeps 
■ZRrug© 


Pharmacopoeia  presents  us  with  the  following  list  for  the  Materia 


extractom 


Allii  radix 
Aloes  spicatae  } 

Aloes  vulgaris  5 
Althaeae  folia 
Alumen 

Ammoniae  murias 
Ammoniacum 
Amygdala  amara  et  dulcis 
Amylum 
Anethi  semina 


Anisi  semina 
Anthemidis  flores 
Antimonii  sulphuretum 
Argentum 
Armoraciae  radix 
Arseniei  oxydum 
Asari  folia 
Asafoetida  gummi 
Avenae  semina 
Aurantii  baccae 
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Aurantii  cortex 
Balsamum  Peruvianum 
Balsaraum  Tolutanum 
BelJadonae  folia 
Benzoinum 
Bistorta 
Cajuputi  oleum 
Calamina 
Calami  radix 
Calumbae  radix 
Camphora 
Canellae  cortex 
Capsicum  baccae 
Carbo  ligni 
Cardamines  flores 
Cardamomi  semina 
Caricae  fructus 
Carici  semina 
Caryophyli 
Caryophyli  oleum 
Cascarillae  cortex 
Cassiae  pulpa 
Castoreum 
Catechu 

Centaurii  cacumina 
Cera  alba 
Cera  flava 
Cerevisiae  frumentum 
Cetaceum 

Cinchonas  lancifoliae,  cordi- 
foliae  et  oblongifoliae  cor- 
tex 

Cinnamomi  cortex 
Cinamomi  oleum 
Coccus 
Colchici  radix 
Colocynthidis  pulpa 
Conii  folia 
Contrayervae  radix 
Copaiba  radix 
Coriandri  semina 
Cornua 
Creta 

Croci  stigmata 
Cumini  semina 
Cupri  sulphas 
Cuspariae  cortex 
Cydoniae  semina 
Dauci  radix 
Dauci  semina 
Digitalis  folia 
Dolichi  pubes 
Dulcamarae  caulis 
Elaterii  poma 

flemi 

uphorbiae  gummi  resina 
Farina 
Ferrum 
Filicis  radix 
Fucus 

Galbani  gummi  resiua 
Gallae 


Gentianae  radix 
Glycyrrhizae  radix 
Granati  cortex 
Guaiaei  resina  et  lignum 
Hasmatoxyli  lignum 
Hellebori  foetidi  folia 
Hellebori  nigri  radix 
Hordei  semina 
Humuli  strobili 
Hydrargyrus 

Hyoscyami  folia  et  semina 
Jalapae  radix 
Ipecacuanhae  radix 
Juniperi  baccae  et  semina 
Kino 

Lapis  ealcarens 
Lavendulae  flores 
Lauri  baccae  et  folia 
Lichen 
Limones 
Limonum  cortex 
Linum  catharticum 
Lytta 

Magnesiae  sulphas 

Malva 

Manna 

Marrubium 

Mastiche 

Mel 

Mentha  piperita 

Mentha  viridis 

Menyanthes 

Mezerei  cortex 

Mori  baccae 

Moschus 

Myristicae  nuclii 

Myrrha 

Olibanum 

Olivae  oleum 

Opium 

Opopanax 

Origanum 

Ovum 

Papavevis  capsuiai 
Petroleum 
Pimentae  baccae 
Piperis  longi  fructus 
Piper  nigrum 
Pix  arida 
Pix  liquida 
Plumbum 
Plumbi  carbonas 


Querchs  cortex 
Resina  flava 
Rhamni  baccae 
Rhei  radix 
Rhoeados  petala 
Ricini  semina  et  oleum 
Rosae  caninae  pulpa 
Rosae  centifoliae  petala 
Rosae  gallicae  petala 
Rosmarini  cacumina 
Rubiae  radix 
Ruta  folia 
Sabinae  folia 
Saccharum 
Salicis  cortex 
Sambuci  flores 
Sapo  durus  et  mollis 
Sarsaparillae  radix 
Sassafras  lignum  et  radix 
Scammoneae  gummi  resina 
Scillae  radix 
Senegae  radix 
Sennae  folia 
Serpentariae  radix 
Sevum 

Simaroubae  cortex 

Sinapis  semina 

Sodae  minias 

Sodas  boras 

Sodae  sulphas 

Soda  impura 

Spartii  cacumina 

Spigeliae  radix 

Spiritus  rectiflcatus  et  tenuis 

Spongia 

Stannum 

Staphisagriae  semina 
Styracis  balsamum 
Succinum 
Sulphur 
Tabaci  folia 
Tamarindi  pulpa 
Taraxaci  radix 
Terebinthina  Canadensi  tl: 
Cliia 
Testae 

Terebintha  vulgaris 
Terebinthinae  oleum 
Tormentillse  radix 
Toxicodendri  folia 
Tragacantha 
Tussilago 


Plumbi  oxydurn  semivitreum  Valerianae  radix 


Porri  radix 
Potassae  nitras 
Potassae  supertartras 
Potassa  impura 
Pruna 

Pterocarpi  lignum 
Pulegiuin 
Pyrethri  radix 
Quassiae  lignum 


Veratri  radix 
Violae  flores 
Vinum 
Ulmi  cortex 
Uvae  passae 
Uvae  ursi  folia 
Zincum 

Zingiberis  radix 


MATLOCK.  A village  in  Derbyshire  went.  Several  of  these  springs  possess  0 
affords  a mineral  water  of  the  acidulous  temperature  of  66°.  Matlock  water  scarce- 
class  ; its  abundant  springs  issue  from  a ly  differs  from  common  good  spring  water, 
hate-stone  rock;  near  the  banks  of  the  Der-  ia  sensible  properties.  It  is  extremeh 
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transparent,  and  exhales  no  vapour,  ex- 
cepting in  cold  weather.  It  holds  little 
or  no  excess  of  aerial  particles  ; it  curdles 
soap,  when  first  taken  up,  but  it  loses  this 
effect  upon  long  keeping,  perhaps  from 
the  deposition  of  its  calcareous  salts:  it 
appears  to  differ  very  little  from  good 
spring  water,  when  tasted ; and  its  ef- 
fects seem  referable  to  its  temperature. 
It  is  from  this  latter  circumstance  Lat  it 
forms  a proper  tepid  bath  for  the  nervous 
and  irritable,  and  those  of  a debilitated 
constitution  ; hence  it  is  usually  recom- 
mended after  the  use  of  Bath  and  Buxton 
waters,  and  as  preparatory  to  sea-bathing. 

Matricalia.  (From  matrix , the  womb.) 
Medicines  appropriated  to  disorders  of  the 
uterus. 

Matricarta.  (From  matrix , the 
womb  ; so  called  from  its  uses  in  disorders 
«f  the  womb.)  Parthenium.  Febrifuga. 
Common  fever  few,  or  febrifuge,  and  often, 
but  very  improperly,  feather-few.  Mother’s 
wort,  'fhe  leaves  and  flowers  of  this  plant, 
Matricaria  parthenium : — :foiiis  compositis , 
planis ; foliolis  oixttis,  incisis ; pedunculis 
ramosis,  have  a strong,  not  agreeable  smell, 
and  a moderately  bitter  taste,  both  which 
they  communicate,  by  warm  infusion,  to 
water  and  rectified  spirit.  The  watery 
infusions,  inspissated,  leave  an  extract  of 
considerable  bitterness,  and  which  disco- 
vers also  a saline  matter,  both  to  the  taste, 
and  in  a more  sensible  manner  by  throwing 
up  to  the  surface  small  crystalline  efflores- 
cences in  keeping.  The  peculiar  flavour 
of  the  matricaria  exhales,  in  the  evapo- 
ration, and  impregnates  the  distilled  water, 
on  which  also  a quantity  of  essential  oil  is 
found  floating.  The  quantity  of  spirituous 
extract,  according  to  Cartheuser’s  expe- 
riments, is  only  about  one  sixth  the 
weight  of  the  dry  leaves,  wheieas  the  wa- 
tery extract  amounts  to  near  one-half. 
This  plant  is  evidently  the  Parthenium  of 
Dioseorides,  since  whose  time  it  has  been 
very  generally  employed  for  medical  pur- 
poses. In  natural  affinity,  it  ranks  with 
camomile  and  tansy,  and  its  sensib  e qua- 
lities shew  it  to  be  nearly  allied  to  them  in 
its  medicinal  character.  Bergius  states  its 
virtues  to  be  tonic,  stomachic,  resolvent, 
and  emmenagogue.  It  lias  been  given  suc- 
cessfully as  a vermifuge,  and  for  the  cure 
•of  intermittents  ; but  its  use  is  most  cele- 
brated in  female  disorders,  especially  in 
hysteria  and  hence  it  is  supposed  to  have 
derived  the  name  matricaria.  Its  smell, 
taste,  and  analysis  prove  it  to  he  a medi- 
cine ofeonside rable  activity  ; we  may  there- 
fore say,  with  Murray — Rarius  hodie  pree- 
sscribitur , quam  debetur. 

Matricaria  cammomilla.  The 
systematic  name  of  the  common  fever  few, 
See  Ckatncemcelum  vulgare . 

Matricaria  parthenium.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  fever-lew.  See  Ma- 
tricaria. 


MAX 

MATRIX,  (wa mg  ) The  womb.  See 

Uterus. 

Matronalis.  (From  matrona , a ma- 
tron ; so  called  because  its  smell  is  grate- 
ful to  women.)  The  violet. 

Matur'antia,  (From  maturo,  to  ri- 
pen.) Medicines  which  promote  the  sup- 
puration of  tum  ours. 

M ATU  RATION.  ( Matvratio  ; from 

maturo , to  make  ripe  ) A teim  in  surgery, 
8 gnifying  that  process  which  succeeds  in- 
flammation, by  which  pus  is  collected  m 
an  abscess. 

Maudlin.  See  Agerutum . 

Mauro-marson.  See  Marrubium. 

MAXILLA.  (From  fxa.xcra.aj,  to  chew.) 
The  jaw. 

MAXILLA  INFERIOR.  Os  maxil- 
lare  inferius.  Mandibula.  The  maxilla 
inferior,  or  lower  jaw,  which,  in  its  figure, 
may  be  compared  to  a hofse-shoe,  is  at  first 
composed  of  two  distiuct  bones ; but.  these, 
soon  after  birth,  unite- together  at  the  mid- 
dle of  the  chin,  so  as  to  form  only  one 
bone.  The  superior  edge  of  this  bone  has, 
like  the  upper  jaw,  a process,  called  the 
alveolar  process.  This,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  upper  jaw,  to  which  it  is  in  other  re- 
spects a good  deal  similar,  is  likewise  fur- 
nished with  cavities  for  the  reception  of 
the  teeth.  The  posterior  part  of  the  bone 
on  each  side,  rises  perpendicularly  into 
tw  o processes,  one  of  which  is  called  the 
coronoid , and  the  other  the  condyloid  pro- 
cess. The  first  of  these  is  the  highest : it 
is  thin  and  pointed;  and  the  temporal 
muscle,  which  is  attached  to  it,  serves  to 
elevate  the  jaw.  The  condyloid  process  is 
narrower,  thicker,  and  shorter  than  the 
other,  terminating  in  an  oblong  rounded 
head,  which  is  formed  for  a moveable  ar- 
ticulation with  the  cranium,  and  is  received 
info  the  fore  part  of  the  fossa  described  in 
the  temporal  bone.  In  this  joint  there  is  a 
moveable  cartilage,  which  being  more 
closely  connected  to  the  condyle  than  to 
the  cavity,  may  be  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  the  former.  This  moveable  carti- 
lage is  connected  with  both  the  articulat- 
ing surface  of  the  temporal  hone  and  the 
condyle  of  the  jaw,  bv  distinct  ligaments 
arising  from  its  edges  all  round.  These  at- 
tachmentsofthe  cartilage  are  strengthened, 
and  the  whole  articulation  secured,  by  an 
external  ligament,  which  is  common  to 
both,  and  which  is  fixed  to  the  temporal 
bone,  and  to  the  neck  of  the  condyle. 
On  the  inner  surface  of  the  ligament, 
which  attaches  the  cartilage  to  the  tem- 
poral bone,  and  back  wards  in  the  cavity, 
is  placed  what  is  commonly  called  the 
gland  of  the  joint ; at  least  the  ligament  is 
there  found  to  be  much  more  vascular  than 
at  any  other  part.  At  the  bottom  of  each 
coronoid  process,  on  its  inner  part,  is  a 
foramen,  or  canal,  which  extends  tinder 
the  roots  of  all  the  teeth,  and  terminates  at 
the  outer  surface  of  the  bone  near  the 
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dun.  Each  of  these  foramina  affords  a 
passage  to  an  artery,  vein,  and  nerve, 
which  send  off  branches  to  the  several 
teeth. 

This  bone  is  capable  of  a great  many 
motions.  The  condyles,  by  sliding  from 
the  cavity  to waids  the  eminences  on  each 
side,  bring  the  jaw  horizontally  forwards,, 
as  in  the  action  of  biting ; or  the  condyles 
only  may  be  brought  forwards,  while  the 
rest  of  the  jaw  is  tilted  backwards,  a-s  is 
the  case  when  the  month  is  open.  The 
condyles  may  also  slide  alternately  back- 
wards and  forwards  from  the  cavity  to  the 
eminence,  and  vice  versa;  so  that  while 
one  condyle  advances,  the  other  moves 
backwards,  turning  the  body  of  the  jaw 
from  side  to  side,  as  in  grinding  the  teeth. 
The  great  use  of  the  cartilages  seems  to  be 
that  of  securing  the  articulation,  by  adapt- 
ing themselves  to  the  different  inequalities 
in  these  several  motions  of  the  jaw,  and  to 
prevent  any  injuries  from  friction.  This 
last  circumstance  is  of  great  importance 
where  there  is  so  much  motion,  and  accord 
ingly  this  cartilage  is  found  in  the  different 
tribes  of  carnivorous  animals,  where  there 
is  no  eminence  and  cavity,  nor  other  ap- 
paratus for  grinding. 

The  alveolar  processes  are  formed  of  an 
external  and  internal  plate,  united  together 
by  thin  bony  partitions,  which  divide  the 
processes  at  the  fore  part  of  the  jaw,  into 
as  many  sockets  as  there  are  teeth.  But, 
at  the  posterior  part,  where  the  teetli  have 
more  than  one  root,  each  root  has  a dis- 
tinct cell.  These  processes  in  both  jaws, 
begin  to  be  formed  with  the  teeth,  ac- 
company them  in  their  growth,  and  dis- 
appear when  the  teeth  fall.  So  that  the 
loss  of  the  one  seems  constantly  to  be  at- 
tended with  the  loss  of  the  otheiv 

MAXILLA  SUPERIOR.  Os  maxil- 
lare  superius.  The  superior  maxillary 
bones  constitute  the  most  considerable 
portion  of  the  upper  jaw,  are  two  in  num- 
ber, and  generally  remain  distinct  through 
life.  Their  figure  is  exceedingly  irregular, 
and  not  easily  to  be  described.  On  each 
of  these  bones  is  observed  several  emi- 
nences. One  of  these  is  at  the  upper  and 
fore-part  of  the  bone,  and,  from  its  making 
part  of  the  nose,  is  called  the  nasal  pro- 
cess. Internally,  in  the  inferior  portion 
of  this  process,  is  a fossa,  which,  with  the 
os  unguis,  forms  a passage  for  the  lachry- 
mal duct.  Into  this  nasal  process  like-* 
wise  is  inserted  the  short  round  tendon  of 
the  musculus  orbicularis  palpebrarum.  Back- 
wards and  outwards,  from  the  root  of  the 
nasal  process,  the  bone  helps  to  form  the 
lower  side  of  the  orbit,  and  this  part  is 
therefore  called  the  orbitur  process.  Be- 
hind this  orbitar  process,  the  bone  forms  a 
considerable  tuberosity,  and,  at  the  upper 
part  of  this  tuberosity,  is  a channel,  which 
is  almost  a complete  hole.  In  this  channel 


passes  a branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves, 
which,  together  with  a small  artery,  is 
transmitted  to  the  face  through  the  exter- 
nal orbiiar  foramen,  which  opens  immedi- 
ately under  the  orbit.  Where  the  bone  on 
each  side  is  joined  to  the  os  malae,  and 
helps  to  form  the  cheeks,  is  observed  what 
is  called  the  malar  process,  lire  lower  and 
anterior  parts  of  the  bone  make  a kind  of 
circular  sweep,  in  which  are  the  alveoli , or 
sockets  for  the  teeth;  this  is  called  the 
alveolar  process.  This  alveolar  process 
has  posteriorly  a considerable  tuberosity 
on  its  internal  surface.  Above  this  alveo- 
lar process,  and  just  behind  the  fore-teeth, 
is  an  irregular  hole,  called  the  foramen  in - 
cisivum,  winch  separating  into  two,  and 
sometimes  more  holes,  serves  to  transmit 
small  arteries  and  veins,  and  a minute 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  to  the 
nostrils.  There  are  two  . horizontal  lame  lias 
behind  the  alveolar  process,  which,  uniting 
together,  form  part  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
and  divide  it  from  the  nose.  This  par- 
tition being  seated  somewhat  higher  than 
the  lower  edge  of  the  alveolar  process, 
gives  the  roof  of  the  mouth  a considerable 
hollowness.  Where  the  ossa  maxillaria  are 
united  to  each  other,  they  project  some- 
what forwards,  leaving  between  them  a 
furrow7,  which  receives  the  inferior  portion 
of  the  septum  nasi.  Each  of  these  bones 
is  hollow,  a id  forms  a considerable  sinus 
under  its  orbitar  part.  This  sinus,  which 
is  usually,  though  improperly,  called  an- 
trum Ilighmorianum,  is  lined  with  the  pi- 
tuitary membrane.  It  answers  the  same 
purposes  as  the  other  sinuses  of  the  nose, 
and  communicates  with  the  nostrils  by  an 
opening,  which  appears  to  be  a large  one 
in  the  skeleton,  but  which,  in  the  recent 
subject,  is  much  smaller.  In  the  foetus, 
instead  of  these  sinuses,  an  oblong  depres- 
sion only  is  observed  at  each  side  of  the 
nostrils,  nor  is  the  tuberosity  of  the  alveo- 
lar process  then  formed.  On  the  side  of 
the  palate,  in  young  subjects,  a kind  of  fis- 
sure may  be  noticed,  which  seems  to  sepa- 
rate the  portion  of  the  bone,  which  con- 
tains the  dentes  incisores  from  that  which 
contains  the  dentes  cauini.  This  fissure  is 
sometimes  apparent  till  the  sixth  year,  but 
after  that  period  it  in  general  wholly  dis- 
appears. 

The  ossa  maxillaria  not  only  serve  to 
form  the  cheeks,  but  likewise  the  palate, 
nose,  and  orbits  ; and,  besides  their  union 
with  each  other,  they  are  connected  with 
the  greatest  part  of  the  bones  of  the  face 
and  cranium,  viz.  with  the  ossa  nasi,  ossa 
malarmn,  ossa  unguis,  ossa  pzlati,  og  fron- 
tis,  os  sphenoides,  and  os  ethmoides. 

MAXILLARY  ARTERIES.  Arteria 
maxiUarice.  These  are  branches  of  the 
external  carotid.  The  external  maxillary 
is  the  fourth  branch  of  the  carotid  ; it  pro- 
ceeds anteriorly,  and  gives  off  the  faeiat 
li 
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or  mental,  the  coronary  of  the  lips,  arid  the 
angular  artery.  The  internal  maxillary  is 
the  next  branch  of  the  carotid  ; it  gives  off 
the  sphaeno  maxillar,  the  infeiior  alveolar, 
and  the  spinous  artery. 

MAXILLARY  GLANDS.  Glandules 
maxillariw.  The  glands  so  called  are  con- 
glomerate, and  are  situated  under  the  an- 
gles of  the  lower  jaw.  The  excretory 
ducts  of  these  glands  arc  called  Warthoni- 
an,  after  their  discoverer. 

MAXILLARY  NERVES.  Nervi  max - 
Marcs.  The  superior  and  infei  ior  maxillary 
nerves  are  branches  of  the  fifth  pair,  or  tri- 
gemini. The  former  is  divided  into  the 
sphaeno-palatine,  posterior  alveolar,  and 
the  infra  orbital  nerve:  The  latter  is  di- 

vided into  two  branches,  the  internal  lin- 
gual, and  one,  more  properly,  called  the 
inferior  maxillary. 

May-lily.  See  Lilium  convalium . 

May  weed.  See  Colulafcetida. 

Mays,  Indian.  Sec  Zea  mays. 

Maze  worm.  See  Ascaris  vermieu laris. 

Meadow  crowfoot.  See  Ranunculus  pra- 
ten-sis. 

Meadow , queen  of  the.  See  Ulmaria. 

Meadow  saffron.  See  Colchicvm. 

Meadow  saxifrage.  See  Saxifraga  vul- 
garis. 

Meadow  sweet.  See  Ulmaria. 

Meadow  thistle,  routed  leaved. 
The  leaves  of  this  plant,  Cnicus  oleraceus 
of  Linnaeus,  are  boiled,  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  and  eaten  as  we  do  cab- 
bage. 

Measles.  See  Rubeola. 

MEATUS  AUDIT ORIUS  EXTER- 
NUS.  See  Ear. 

MEATUS  AUDITORIUS  INTER- 
NUS.  The  internal  auditory  passage  is  a 
small  bony  canal,  beginning  internally  by 
a longitudinal  orifice  at  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone,  running  towards  the  vestibulmn  and 
cochlea,  and  there  being  divided  into  two 
le«s  cavities  by  an  eminence.  The  supe- 
rior and  smaller  of  these  is  the  orifice  of 
the  aquasduct  of  Fallopius,  which  receives 
the  poriio  dura  of  the  auditory  nerve  : the 
other  inferior  and  larger  cavity  is  perforated 
by  many  small  holes,  through  which  the 
poriio  mohis  of  the  auditory  nerve  passes 
into  the  labyrinth. 

Meatus  Czechs.  A passage  in  the 
throat  to  the  ear,  called  Eustachian’s  tube. 

Meatus  cuticu lares.  The  pores  of 
the  skin. 

Meatus  cysticus.  The  gall-duct. 

MEATUS  URINARIUS.  In  women, 
this  is  situated  in  the  vagina,  immediately 
below  the  symphysis  of  the  pubis,  and  be- 
, ndjthe  nymphae.  In  men,  it  is  at  the  end 

L,  the  glans  penis. 

01  Mecca  balsam.  See  Balsam  of  Gilead. 

Mcchoacan.  See  Mechoacanna. 

Mechoacanna.  (From  Mcchoacan,  a 


province  in  Mexico,  whence  it.  is  brought.) 
Jalappa  alba.  Rhabarbarum  albilm.  Mp- 
choacan.  The  root  of  a species  of  convol- 
vulus, Convolvulus  Americanus , or  Bryonia 
alba  Peruviana , brought  from  Mexico.  It 
possesses  aperient  properties,  and  was  long 
used  as  the  common  purge  of  this  country, 
but  is  now  wholly  superceded  by  jalap. 

Mechoacanna  ntgra.  See  Jalapium. 

Mecon.  (From  bulk;  so  named 

from  the  largeness  of  its  head.)  The  pa- 
paver,  or  poppy. 

Mecon  is.  (From  poy,  the  poppy; 
so  called  because  its  juice  is  soporiferotis, 
like  the  poppy.)  The  lettuce. 

Meconium.  (From  the  poppy.)  1. 

The  inspissated  juice  of  the  poppy.  Opium. 

A'.  The  green  exerementitions  substance  that 
is  found  in  the  large  intestines  of  the  foetus. 

MEDIAN  NERVE.  The  second  branch 
of  the  brachial  plexus. 

MEDIAN  VEINS.  The  situation  of 
the  veins  of  the  arms  is  extremely  diffe- 
rent in  most  individuals.  When  a branch 
proceeds  Rear  the  bend  of  the  arm,  in- 
wardly from  the  basilic  vein,  it  is  termed 
the  basilic  medium ; and  when  a vein  is 
given  off  from  the  cephalic  in  the  like  man- 
ner, it  is  termed  the.  cephalic  median * 
When  these  two  veins  are  present,  they 
mostly  unite  just  below  the  bend  of  the 
arm,  and  the  common  trunk  proceeds  to 
the  cephalic  vein. 

Medianum.  The  Mediastinum. 

MEDIASTINUM.  ( Quasi  in  media 
sture.)  The  membranous  septum,  formed 
by  tbe  duplicature  of  the  pleura,  that  di- 
vides the  cavity  of  the  chest  into  two  parts. 
It  is  divided  into  an  anterior  and  posterior 
portion. 

Mediastinum  cerebri.  The  falci- 
form process  of  the  dura  mater. 

Medicago.  (From  medica.)  The 
herb  trefoil. 

Medicamentaria.  Pharmacy,  or  the 
art  of  making  and  preparing  medicines. 

MEDIC  AM  F.N  TUM.  (From  medico 
to  heal.)  A medicine. 

Medicaster.  A false  pretender  to  the 
knowledge  of  medicine ; the  same  as 
Quack. 

Medicina  dijetetica.  The  regula- 
tion of  regimen,  or  the  non-naturals. 

Medicina  diasostica.  That  part,  of 
medicine  which  relates  to  preserving 
health. 

Medicina  gymnastica.  That  part  of 
medicine  which  relates  to  exercise. 

Medicina  hermetica.  The  applica- 
tion of  chemical  remedies. 

Medicina  prophylactica.  That  part 
of  medicine  which  relates  to  preserving 
health. 

Medicina  tristiti.®.  Common  saf- 
fron. 

MEDICINE.  Any  substance  that  h 
exhibited  with  a view  to  oure  or  allay  the 
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violence  of  a’  disease.  It  is  also  very  fre- 
quently made  use  of  to  express  the  healing 
art,  when  it  comprehends  anatomy,  phisio- 
logy,  and  pathology. 

Medicinal  days.  Such  are  so  called 
by  some  writers,  wherein  the  crisis  or 
change  is  expected,  so  as  to  forbid  the  use 
of  medicines,  in  order  to  wait  nature’s  ef- 
fort, and  therefore  require  all  assistance  of 
art  to  help  forward,  or  prepare  the  humours 
for  such  a crisis : but  it  is  most  properly  used 
for  those  days  wherein  purgi  g,  or  any  other 
evacuation,  is  most  conveniently  com- 
plied with. 

Medicinal  hours.  Are  those  where- 
in it  is  supposed  that  medicines  may  be  taken 
to  the  greatest  advantage,  commonly  rec- 
koned in  the  morning  fasting,  about  an 
hour  before  dinner,  about  four  hours  after 
dinner, and  at  going  to  bed;  but  in  acute 
cases,  the  times  are  to  be  governed  by  the 
symptoms  and  aggravation  of  the  distem- 
per. 

MEDICINALIS.  (From  medicinal 
Medicinal ; having  a power  to  restore 
health,  or  remove  disease. 

Medina.  In  Paracelsus  it  is  a species 
of  ulcer. 

MEDINENSIS  VENA.  (Medinensis  ; 
so  called  because  it  is  frequent  at  Medina.) 
Dracunculus.  Gordius  medinensis  of  Lin- 
nzeus.  The  muscular  hair-worm.  A very 
singular  animal,  which,  in  some  countries, 
inhabits  the  cellular  membrane  between 
the  skin  and  muscles.  See  Dracunculus. 

MEDITULLIUM.  (From  medius,  the 
middle.)  See  Diplo'e. 

Medius  venter.  The  middle  venter 
is  the  thorax,  or  chest. 

Medlar.  See  Mespilus. 

MEDULLA.  ( Quasi  m medis  ossis.) 

1.  The  marrow.  See  Marrow. 

2.  The  pith  or  pulp  of  vegetables. 

3.  The  white  substance  of  the  brain 
is  called  medulla,  or  the  medullary  pait, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  cortical. 

4.  The  continuation  of  the  brain,  and 
in  the  spine,  is  called  medullary  spina- 
lis. 

Medulla  cassia.  The  pulp  of  the 
cassia  fistularis. 

MEDULLA  OBLONGATA.  The 
medullary  substance  of  the  same  use  as  the 
cerebrum,  that  lies  within  the  cranium, 
upon  the  basillary  process  of  the  occipital 
bone.  It  is  formed  by  the  connection  of 
the  crura  cerebri  and  crura  cerebeili,  and 
terminates  in  the  spinal  marrow.  It  lias 
several  eminences,  viz.  pons  varolii,  cor- 
pora pyramidalia,  and  corpora  olivaria. 

MEDULLA  SPINALIS.  Cerebrum 
elongutum.  JEon.  The  spinal  marrow. 
A continuation  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
which  descends  into  the  specus  vertebralis 
from  the  foramen  magnum  occipitale,  to 
the  third  vertebra  of  the  loins,  where  it 


terminates  in  a number  of  nerves,  which, 
from  their  resemblance,  are  called  cauda 
equina.  The  spinal  marrow  is  composed, 
like  the  brain,  of  a cortical  and  medullary 
substance:  the  former  is  placed  internally. 
It  is  covered  by  a continuation  of  the  du- 
ra mater,  pia  mater,  and  tunica  araclmoi- 
dea.  The  use  of  the  spinal  marrow  is  to 
give  off,  through  the  lateral  or  interverte- 
bral foramina,  thirty  pairs  of  nerves,  called 
cervical,  dorsal,  lumbar,  and  sacral  nerves. 

MEDULLARY*  (Medullaris ; from 
medulla , marrow.)  Like  unto  marrow. 

MEDULLARY  SUBSTANCE.  The 
white  or  internal  substance  of  the  brain 
is  so  called. 

Megalosplanchnus.  (From 
great,  and  a-TcXay^wj,  a bowel.)  Having 
some  of  the  viscera  enlarged,  from  schimns 
or  other  cause* 

Megrim.  A species  of  cephalalgia,  or 
a pain  generally  affecting  one  side  of  the 
head,  towards  the  eye,  or  temple,  and 
arising  from  the  state  of  the  stomach. 

MEIBOMIUS’S  GLANDS.  Meibomii 
glandules.  The  small  glands  which  are 
situated  between  the  conjunctive  mem- 
brane of  the  eye  and  the  cartilage  of  the 
eye-lid,  first  described  by  Mcibonnus* 

MEL.  See  Honey. 

Melacetatum.  Oxymel.  “ Take 
of  clarified  honey,  two  pounds ; acetic 
acid,  two  pints.  Boil  them  down  to  a pro- 
per consistence,  in  a glass  vessel,  over  a 
slow  fire.”  This  preparation  of  honey  and 
vinegar  possesses  aperient  and  expectorat- 
ing virtues,  and  is  given,  wirh  these  in- 
tentions, in  the  cure  of  humoral  asthma, 
and  other  diseases  of  the  chest,  in  doses  of 
one  or  two  drachms.  It  is  also  employed 
in  the  form  of  gargle,  when  diluted  with 
water. 

Mel  boracis.  Honey  of  borax. 
ie  Take  of  borax,  powdered,  a drachm  ; 
clarified  honey,  an  ounce.  Mix.”  This 
preparation  is  found  very  useful  in  aphthous 
affections  of  the  fauces, 

Mel  despumatum.  Clarified  honey; 
See  Honey. 

Mel  ros/E.  Rose  honey.  “ Take  of 
red-rose  petals,  dried,  four  ounces ; boil- 
ing water,  three  pints ; clarified  honey, 
five  pounds.”  Macerate  the  rose  petals 
in  the  water,  for  six  hours,  and  strain  ; 
then  add  the  honey  to  the  strained  liquor, 
and,  by  means  of  a water-bath,  boil  it 
down  to  a proper  consistence.  An  admi- 
rable preparation  for  the  base  of  various 
gargles  and  collutories.  It  may  also  be 
employed  with  advantage,  mixed  with  ex- 
tract of  bark,  or  other  medicines,  to  chil- 
dren who  have  a natural  disgust  to  medi- 
cines. 

Mel  sciLLiE.  <c  Take  of  clarified  ho- 
ney, three  pounds  ; vinegar  of  squills,  two 
pints.”  Boil  them  in  a glass  vessel,  with  a 
li  2 . 
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slow  fire,  to  the  thickness  of  a syrup. 
Aperient,  expectorant,  and  determent  vir- 
tues, are  attributed  to  the  honey  of  squills. 
It  is  given  in  doses  of  two  or  three  drachms, 
along  with  some  aromatic  water,  as  that 
of  cinnamon,  to  prevent  the  great  nausea 
which  it  would  otherwise  be  apt  to  excite. 
In  large  doses  it  proves  emetic. 

Mela.  (From  yaw,  to  search.)  A 
probe. 

MELiENA.  (From  ye\ag,  black.)  The 
black  vomit.  The  black  disease.  Hip- 
pocrates applies  this  name  to  two  dis- 
eases. In  the  first,  the  patient  vomits 
black  bile,  which  is  sometimes  bloody  and 
sour ; sometimes  he  throws  up  a thin  saliva  ; 
and  at  others  a green  biie,  &c.  In  the 
second,  the  patient  is  as  described  in  the 
article  Morbus  Niger. 

Melasna  nosos.  See  Melcena. 

Melaleuca  leucadendron.  The 
systematic  name  of  the  plant  which  affords 
the  cajeput  oil.  See  Cqjcjmt  oil. 

Melamphyllum.  (From  yz\ag,  black, 
and  <pv\hov,  a leaf ; so  named  from  the 
blackness  of  its  leaf.)  Bear's-breach.  See 
Acanthus  mollis. 

Melampodium.  (From  Melampus,  the 
shepherd  who  first  used  it.)  Black  helle- 
bore. See  Helleborus  niger. 

Melanagoga.  (From  ys^a g,  black, 
and  ay  a,  to  expel.)  Medicines  which 
purge  off  black  bile. 

Melanchlorus.  (me XaypfXfwgo?.)  A livid 
colour  of  the  skin.  The  black  jaundice. 

MELANCHOLIA.  (From  yaug,  black, 
and  bile  ; because  the  antients  sup- 
posed that  it  proceeded  from  a redundance 
of  black  bile.)  Melancholy  madness.  A 
disease  in  the  class  neuroses , and  order  Ve- 
sanice,  of  Cullen,  characterized  by  errone- 
ous judgment,  but  not  merely  respecting 
health,  from  imaginary  perceptions  or  re- 
collection influencing  the  conduct,  and 
depressing  the  mind  with  ill-grounded 
, fears  ; not  combined  with  either  pyrexia 
or  comatose  affections ; often  appearing 
without  dyspepsia,  yet  attended  with  cos- 
tivencss,  chiefly  in  persons  of  rigid  fibres 
and  torbid  insensibility. 

Melanopiper.  (From  yt\ag,  black, 
and  mm rs§«?,  pepper.)  Black  pepper.  See 
Piper  nigrum. 

Melanorrhizon.  (From  y*\ag,  black, 
and  a root-)  A species  of  hellebore 
with  black  roots. 

Melanteria.  (From  yzhag,  black  ; so 
called  because  it  is  used  for  blacking  lea- 
ther.) Green  vitriol. 

MELANTHELiEUM.  (From  ysXag,  black, 
and  sXaiov,  oil.)  Oil  expiessed  from  the 
black  seeds  of  fennel  flower. 

Melantiiium.  (From  yzhag,  black  ; 
so  named  from  its  black  seed.)  The  herb 
fennel  flower. 

Melas.  (From  yi\*g,  black.)  lltiligo 


nigra.  Morpluea  nigra.  Lepra  maculosa 
nigra.  A disease  that  appears  upon  the 
skin  in  biack  or  brown  spots,  which  very 
frequently  penetrate  deep,  even  to  the 
bone,  and  do  not  give  any  pain,  or  uneasi- 
ness. It  is  a disease  veiy  frequent  in,  and 
endemial  to,  Arabia,  where  it  is  supposed 
to  be  produced  by  a peculiar  miasma. 

Melasma.  (From  ye x<*?,  black.)  Me- 
lasmus.  A disease  that  appears  not  un- 
frequentlv  upon  the  tibia  of  aged  persons, 
in  form  of  a livid  black  spot,  which,  in  a 
day  or  two,  degenerates  into  a very  foul 
ulcer. 

Melaspermum.  (From  ye?.ag,  black, 
and  c-mgya,  seed.)  See  Melanihium. 

Melca.  (From  uye\yw,  to  milk.) 
Milk.  A food  made  of  acidulated 
milk. 

Mele.  (From  yaw,  to  search.)  A 
probe. 

Meleagris.  (From  Meleager , whose 
sisters  wrere  fabled  to  have  been  turned  into 
this  bird.)  The  guinea-fowl.  Also  a spe- 
cies of  frittillaria,  so  called  because  its 
flowers  are  spotted  like  the  guinea-fowl. 

Me  leg  eta.  Meleguetla.  Grains  of 
Paradise. 

Meleios.  (From  Melos,  the  island 
where  it  is  made.)  A specks  of  alum. 

Melemelum.  (From  ysXt,  honey,  and 
yr)\ov,  an  apple  ; so  named  from  its  sweet- 
ness.) Paradise  apple. 

Me  li.  (MsXt.)  Honey. 

Meliceria.  See  Meliceris. 

MELICERIS.  (From  ye\i,  honey, 

and  nEfo?,  wax.)  An  encysted  tumour, 

whose  contents  resemble  honey  in  con- 
sistence and  appearance. 

Mehcraton.  (From  ftsXq  honey,  and 
ae^avwyi,  to  mix.)  Hydromel.  Mead. 
Wine  impregnated  with  honey. 

Meligeion.  (From  ye\i,  honey.)  A 
fietid  humour,  discharged  from  ulcers  at- 
tended with  a caries  of  the  bone,  of  the 
consistence  of  honey. 

Melilot.  See  Melihtus. 

Melilotus.  (From  yz\i , honey,  and 
‘hwvog,  the  lotus;  so  called  from  its  smell, 
being  like  that  of  honey. ) Lotus  sylvestris . 
Sertula  campana.  Trifolium  caballinum. 
Coroda  regia.  Trifolium  odoratum.  Com- 
mon melilot.  This  plant,  TrifoUnm  meli- 
lotus  officinalis  of  Linnaeus,  has  been  said 
to  be  resolvent,  emollient,  anodyne,  and 
to  participate  of  the  virtues  of  chamomile. 
Its  taste  is  unpleasant,  subacrid,  subsaliue, 
but  not  bitter  ; when  fresh  it  has  scarcely 
any  smell ; in  drying  it  acquires  a pretty 
stiong  one.  of  the  aromatic  kind,  but  not 
agreeable/  The  principal  use  of  melilot 
has  been  in  clysters,  fomentations,  and 
other  external  applications. 

Melinum.  (From  (Uexov,  an  apple.)  Oil 
made  from  the  flowers  of  the  appie-tree. 

Meliphyllum.  (From  yz\t,  houev. 
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and  <f>uxxev,  a leaf ; so  called  from  the  sweet 
smell  of  its  leaf,  or  because  bees  gather 
honey  from  it.)  Baum,  or  balm.  See 
Melissa. 

MELISSA.  (From  pisXis-a-a.,  a bee,  be- 
cause bees  gather  honey  from  it.)  Citra - 
go.  Citraria.  Melinum.  Mellifolium, 
Mellitis.  Cedronella.  . Apiastrum . Me- 
lissa citrina.  Erotion.  Balm.  Melissa 
officinalis  of  Linnseu§.  A native  of  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe,  but  very  com- 
mon in  our  gardens.  In  its  recent  state, 
it  has  a ronghish  aromatic  taste,  and  a 
pleasant  smell  of  the  lemon  kind.  It  was 
formerly  much  esteemed  in  nervous  dis- 
ease.?, and  very  generally  recommended 
in  melancholic  and  hypochondriacal  affec- 
tions ; but,  in  modern  practice,  it  is  only 
employed  when  prepared  as  tea,  as  a grate- 
ful diluent  drink  in  fevers,  &c. 

Melissa  calamintha.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  field  catmint.  See  Cala- 
mintha. 

Melissa  citrina.  See  Melissa. 

Melissa  grandiflora.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  mountain  calamint.  See 
Calamintha  magnofiore. 

Melissa  officinalis.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  balm.  See  Melissa. 

Melissa  turcica.  See  Moldavica. 

Melissopiiyllum.  (From  paXia-a-a, 
baum,  and  fuXXov,  a leaf.)  Melissa,  or 
baum.  Also  a species  of  horehound,  with 
leaves  resembling  baum. 

Melitis  melissopiiyllum.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  mountain  balm.  See 
Mel  yssophyllum . 

Melitismus.  (From  p sXt,  honey.)  A 
linctus,  prepared  with  honey. 

Melittgma.  (From  ^cXt,  honey.)  A 
confection  made  with  honey.  Honey-dew. 

Melizosvium.  (From  ,uEXt,  honey,  and 
^oofyLoq,  broth.)  Mead.  A drink  prepared 
with  honey. 

M ell  ago.  (From  mel , honey.)  A*./ 
medicine  which  has  the  consistence  and 
sweetness  of  honey. 

Mellilotus.  See  Melilotus. 

Mellina.  (From  mel,  honey.)  Mead. 
A sweet  drink  prepared  with  honey. 

Mellita.  (From  mel,  honey.)  Pre- 
parations of  honey. 

Melo.  The  common  melon.  Musk 
melon.  Cucumis  melo  of  Linnaeus.  This 
fruit,  when  ripe,  has  a delicious  refrige- 
rating taste,  but  must  be  eaten  moderately, 
with  pepper,  or  some  aromatic,  as  all  this 
class  of  fruits  are  obnoxious  to  the  stomach, 
producing  spasms  and  colic.  The  seeds 
possess  mucilaginous  qualities. 

Melocarpus.  (From  fjwXov,  an  apple, 
and  KagTros,  fruit ; from  its  resemblance  to 
an  apple,  or  its  root.)  The  fruit  of  the 
aristolochia. 

Meloe  vesicatorius.  The  Spanish  fly, 
now  called  lylta. 


Melon.  (muXsv.)  A disorder  of  the 
eye,  in  which  it  protuberates  out  of  the 
socket. 

Melon,  common.  See  Melo. 

Melon,  music.  See  Melo. 

Melon , water.  See  Citrullus. 

Melon gena.  Improperly  called  mala 
insanu.  Solarium  pomiferum.  Mad  apple. 
The  Spaniards  and  Italians  eat  it  in 
sauce  and  in  sweet-meats.  The  taste 
somewhat  resembles  citron. 

Melosis.  MuX&m?.  A term  which 
frequently  occurs  in  Hippocrates,  Be 
Capit.  Vulner.  for  that  search  into  wounds 
which  is  made  by  surgeons  with  the  spe- 
cillum,  or  probe. 

Melotis.  MflX&m?.  Used  for  the 
lesser  specillum,  and  often  for  that  parti- 
cular instrument  contrived  to  search  or 
cleanse  the  ear  with,  more  commonly  called 
Auriscalpiurn. 

Melothria  pendula.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  Ihe  small  creeping  cucumber 
plant.  The  inhabitants  of  the  West  Indies 
pickle  the  berries  of  this  plant,  and  use 
them  as  we  do  capers. 

Melyssophyllum.  (From  pieXta-cra, 
balm,  and  <f>uXXot,  a leaf.)  Mountain  balm, 
or  nettle.  This  elegant  plant,  Melitis  me- 
lis svphy Hum  of  Linnaeus,  is  seldom  used  in 
the  present  day  ; it  is  said  to  be  of  service 
in  uterine  obstructions  and  calculous  dis- 
eases. 

MEMBRANA.  See  Membrane . 
MEMBRANA  HYALOIDEA.  Mem . 
brana  arachnoidea.  The  transparent  mem- 
brane Minch  includes  the  vitreous  humour 
of  the^e. 

MEMBRANA  PUPILLARIS.  A 
very  delicate  membrane,  of  a thin  and  vas- 
cular texture,  and  an  ash  colour,  arising 
from  the  internal  margin  of  the  iris,  and 
totally  covering  the  pupil,  in  the  foetus 
before  the  six  months. 

MEMBRANA  KUYSCHIANA.  The 
celebrated  anatomist  Ruysch  disco- 

vered that  the  choroid  membrane  of  the 
eye  was  composed  of  two  laminae.  He 
gave  the  name  of  raembt  ana  ruyschiana  to 
the  internal  lamina,  leaving  the  old  name 
of  ehoroides  to  the  external. 

MEMBRANA  TYMPANA.  The 
membrane  covering  the  cavity  of  the  drum 
of  the  ear,  and  separating  it  from  the  meatus 
auditorius  externus.  It  is  of  an  oval  form, 
convex  below  the  middle,  towards  the  hol- 
low of  the  tympanum,  and  concave  to- 
wards the  meatus  auditorius,  and  convex 
above  the  middle  towards  the  meatus,  aud 
concave  towards  the  hollow  of  the  tvmpa- 
num.  According  to  the  observations  of 
anatomists,  it  consists  of  six  laminae ; the 
first  aud  most  external,  is  a production  of 
the  epidermis,  the  second  is  a production 
of  the  skin  lining  the  auditory  passage ; 
the  third  is  cellular  membrane,  in  which 
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the  vessels  form  an  elegant  net-work  ; the 
fourth  is  shining,  thin,  and  transparent, 
arising  from  the  periosteum  of  the  meatus  ; 
the  fifth  is  cellular  membrane,  with  a 
plexus  of  vessels  like  the  third ; and  the 
sixth  lamina,  which  is  the  innermost,  comes 
from  the  periosteum  of  the  cavity  of  the 
tympanum,  This  membrane,  thus  com- 
posed of  several  laminae,  has  lately  been 
discovered  to  possess  muscular  fibres. 

MEMBRANALOGIA.  (From  mem- 
brana , a membrane,  and  Xoyo?,  a discourse.) 
Membranology.  The  doctrine  of  the  com- 
mon integuments  and  membranes. 

MEMBRANE;  Membrana,  A thin 
expanded  substance,  composed  of  cellular 
texture,  whose  elastic  fibres  are  so  ar- 
ranged and  woven  together,  as  to  allow  of 
great  pliability.  The  membranes  of  the 
body  are  various,  as  the  skin,  peritoneum, 
pleura,  dura  mater,  &c.  &c. 

Membranosus.  See  Tensor  vagince fe- 
rn or  is. 

Membranus.  See  Tensor  vagina  femo- 
ris. 

Membrmb  os.  See  Occipital  bone. 

Menagogues.  See  Emmenagogues. 

Mendosus.  (From  mendax , counter- 
feit.) This  term  is  used,  by  some,  in  the 
same  sense  as  spurius,  or  illegitimus ; Men- 
dosce  Costa , false  or  spurious  ribs  ; Men  do- 
sa  Sutura,  the  squamous  suture,  in  the 
skull,  or  bastard  suture. 

Meningophylax.  (From  t umyg,  a 
membrane,  and  $v\cursrtv7  to  guard.)  An 
instrument  to  guard  the  membranes  of  the 
brain,  while  the  bone  is  cut,  oi^^sped, 
after  the  operation  of  the  trepan. 

MENINX.  (From  /aw,  to  remain.)  The 
Greek  term  for  the  membranes  enveloping 
the  brain.  See  Dura  mater  and  Pia  mater. 

Meninx  dura.  See  Dura  mater. 

Meninx  pia.  See  Pia  mater. 

Menispermum  cocculus.  Xlie  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  plant  the  berries  of 
which  are  well  known  by  the  name  of  Coccu- 
lus Indus.  Indian  berries,  or  Indian  cockles. 
Whilst  green,  they  are  used  by  the  Indians 
to  catch  fish,  which  tiiey  have  the  power 
of  intoxicating,  and  killing.  In  the  same 
manner  tiiey  catch  birds,  making  the  berry 
into  a paste,  forming  it  into  small  seeds, 
and  putting  these  in  places  where  they 
frequent. 

MENORRHAGIA.  (From  jama,  the 
menses,  and  pnywpi , to  break  put.)  Ha- 
morrhagia  uterina.  Flooding.  An  im- 
moderate How  of  the  menses.  A genus 
of  disease  in  the  class  pyrexia , and  order 
Jugmorrkagia,  of  Cullen,  characterized  by 
pains  in  the  back,  loins,  belly,  similar  to 
those  of  labour,  attended  with  a preterna- 
tural flux  of  flood  from  the  vagina,  more 
copious  than  natural.  Me  distinguishes 
six  species : — 

1,  Menorrhagia  rubra , proper : from 
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women  neither  with  child  nor  in  child- 
birth. 

2.  Menorrhagia  alba,  serous ; the  fluor 
albus.  See  Leucorrhaa. 

5.  Menorrhagia  vitiorum , from  some 
local  disease. 

4.  Menorrhagia  lochialis,  from  women 
after  delivery.  See  Lochia. 

5.  Menorrhagia  abortus.  See  Abortion. 

6.  Menorrhagia  nabothi,  when  there  is 
a serous  discharge  from  the  vagina  in  preg- 
nant women. 

This  disease  seldom  occurs  before  the 
age  of  puberty,  and  is  often  an  attendant  on 
pregnancy.  It  is  in  general  a very  danger- 
ous disease,  more  particularly  if  it  occur  at 
the  latter  period,  as  it  is  then  often  so  rapid 
and  violent  as  to  destroy  the  female  in  a 
very  short  time,  where  proper  means  are 
not  soon  adopted.  Abortions  often  give 
rise  to  floodings,  and  at  any  period  of  preg- 
nancy, but  usually  before  the  fifth  month 
than  at  any  other  time.  Moles,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  imperfect  conception,  at 
length  become  detached,  and  sometimes 
give  rise  to  a considerable  degree  of  haemor- 
rhage. 

The  causes  which  most  frequently  give 
rise  to  floodings,  are  violent  exertions  of 
strength,  sudden  surprises  and  frights,  vio- 
lent fits  and  passion,  great  uneasiness  of 
mind,  uncommon  longings  during  pregnancy, 
over  fulness  of  blood,  profuse  evacuations, 
general  weakness  of  the  system,  external 
injuries,  as  blows  and  bruises,  and  the  death 
of  the  child,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
placenta  becomes  partially  or  wholly  de- 
tached from  the  uterus,  leaving  the  mouths 
of  the  vessels  of  the  latter,  which  anasto- 
mosed with  those  of  the  latter,  perfectly 
open.  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  be- 
tween an  approaching  miscarriage  and  a 
common  flooding,  which  may  be  rea- 
dily done  by  inquiring  whether  or  not  the 
hajmorrhage  has  proceeded  from  any  evi- 
dent cause,  and  whether  it  flows  gently, 
or  is  accompanied  with  unusual  pains. 
The  former  u.ually  arises  from  some  fright, 
surprise,  or  accident,  and  does  not  flow 
gently  and  regularly;  but  bursts  out  of  a 
sudden,  and  again  stops  all  at  once,  and 
also  is  attended  with  severe  pains  in  the 
back  and  Hie  bottom  of  the  belly;  whereas 
the  latter  is  marked  with  no  such  occur- 
rence, The  further  a woman  is  advanced 
in  pregnancy,  the  greater  will  be  the  dan- 
ger if  floodings  take  place,  as  the  mouths 
of  the  vessels  are  much  enlarged  during 
the  last  stage  of  pregnancy,  and  of  course 
a vast  quantity  will  be  discharged  in  a 
short  space  of  time. 

Mens  a.  The  second  lobe  of  the  liver 
was  so  called  by  the  antients. 

Menses.  (From  mensis , a month.) 

Menses  cess  antes.  The  menses  de- 
parting. 
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Menses  deficientes.  Menses  defec- 
tive or  suppressed.  The  amennorrhoea  of 
Cullen. 

Menses  immodicle.  The  menonhagia 
rubra  of  Cullen. 

Menses , immoderate  flow  of  the.  See 
Menorrhagia. 

Menses,  interruption  of.  See  Amennor- 
rhcva. 

Menses , retention  of.  See  Catamenia. 

Mensis  philosophicus.  A philoso- 
phical, or  chemical  month.  According  to 
some,  it  is  three  days  and  nights ; others 
say  it  is  ten  ; and  there  are  who  reckon  it 
to  he  thirty  or  forty  days. 

MENSTRUATION.  From  the  uterus 
of  every  healthy  woman  who  is  not  preg- 
nant, or  who  does  not  give  suck,  there  is 
a discharge  of  blood,  at  certain  periods, 
from  the  time  of  puberty  to  the  approach  of 
old  age  ; and,  from  the  periods  or  returns 
of  tins  discharge,  it  is  called  Menstruation. 
There  are  several  exceptions  to  this  defi- 
nition. It  is  said  that  some  women  never 
menstruate;  some  menstruate  while  they 
continue  to  give  suck  ; and  others  are  said 
to  menstruate  during  pregnancy  ; some  are 
said  to  menstruate  in  early  infancy,  and 
others  in  old  age ; but  such  discharges, 
Dr.  Denman  is  of  opinion,  may,  with  more 
propriety,  be  called  morbid,  or  sym- 
ptomatic; yet  the  definition  is  generally 
true. 

At  whatever  time  of  life  this  discharge 
comes  on,  a woman  is  said  to  be  at  puber- 
ty ; though  of  this  state  it  is  a consequence, 
and  not  a. cause.  The  early  or  late  ap- 
pearance of  the  menses  may  depend  upon 
the  climate,  the  constitution,  the  delicacy 
or  hardness  of  living,  and  upon  the  man- 
ners of  those  with  whom  young  women  con- 
verse. In  Greece,  and  other  hot  countries, 
girls  begin  to  mentruate  at  eight,  nine,  and 
ten  years  of  age : but,  advancing  to  the 
northern  climes,  there  is  a gradual  protrac- 
tion of  the  time  till  we  come  to  Lapland, 
where  women  do  not  menstruate  till  they 
arrive  at  maturer  age,  and  then  in  small 
quantities,  at  long  intervals,  and  some- 
times only  in  the  summer.  But,  if  they  do 
not  menstruate  according  to  the  genius  of 
the  country,  it  is  said  they  sutler  equal  in- 
conveniencies  as  in  warmer  climates,  where 
the  quantity  discharged  is  much  greater, 
and  tiie  periods  shorter.  In  this  country, 
girls  begin  to  menstruate  from  the  four- 
teenth to  the  eighteenth  year  of  their  age, 
and  sometimes  at  a later  period,  without 
any  signs  of  the  disease ; but  if  they  are 
luxuriously  educated,  sleeping  upon  down 
beds,  and  sitting  in  hot  rooms,  menstrua- 
tion usually  commences  at  a more  early  pe- 
riod. 

Many  changes  in  the  constitution  and 
appearance  of  women  are  produced  at  fhe 
time  of  their  first  beginning  menstruate. 


Their  complexion  is  improved,  their  coun- 
tenance is  more  expressive  and  animated, 
their  attitudes  graceful,  and  their  conver- 
sation more  intelligent  and  agreeable;  the 
tone  of  their  voice  becomes  more  harmoni- 
ous, their  whole  frame,  but  particularly 
their  breasts,  are  expanded  and  enlarge, 
and  their  minds  are  no  longer  engaged  in 
childish  pursuits  and  amusements. 

Some  girls  begin  to  menstruate  without 
any  preceding  indisposition  ; but  there  are 
generally  appearances  or  symptoms  which 
indicate  the  change  that  is  about  to  take 
place.  These  are  usually  more  severe  at 
the  first  than  in  the  succeeding  periods  : 
and  they  are  similar  to  those  produced  by 
uterine  irritation  from  other  causes,  as 
pains  in  the  back  and  inferior  extremities, 
complaints  of  the  viscera,  with  various  hys- 
teric and  nervous  affections.  These  com- 
mence with  the  first  disposition  to  men- 
struate, and  continue  till  the  discharge 
comes  on,  when  they  abate,  or  disappear, 
returning,  however,  with  considerable  vio- 
lence in  some  women,  at  every  period 
during  life.  The  quantity  of  blood  dis- 
charged at  each  evacuation,  depends  upon 
the  climate,  constitution,  and  manner  of 
living;  but  it  varies  in  different  women  in 
the  same  climate,  or  in  the  same  woman  at 
different  periods;  in  this  country  it  amounts 
to  about  five  or  six  ounces. 

There  is  also  a great  difference  in  the 
time  required  for  the  completion  of  each 
period  of  menstruation.  In  some  women 
the  discharge  returns  pieci-ely  to  a day,  or 
an  hour,, and  in  others  there  is  a variation 
of  several  days,  without  inconvenience. 
In  some  it  is  finished  in  a few  hours,  and  in 
others  it  continues  from  one  to  ten  days  ; 
but  the  intermediate  time,  from  three  to 
six  days,  is  most  usual. 

There  has  been  an  opinion,  probably  de- 
rived from  the  Jewish  legislator,  afterwards 
adopted  by  the  Arabian  physicians,  and 
credited  in  other  countries,  that  the  men- 
struous  blood  possessed  some  peculiar  ma- 
lignant properties,  The  severe  regulations 
which  have  been  made  in  some  countries 
for  the  conduct  of  women,  at  the  time  of 
menstruation  ; — the  expression  used,  Isaiah, 
chap.  xxx.  and  in  Ezekiel  : — the  disposal  of 
the  blood  discharged,  or  of  any  thing  con- 
taminated with  it: — the  complaints  of  wo- 
men attributed  to  its  retention  : — and  the 
effects  enumerated  by  grave  writers,  indi- 
cate the  most  dreadful  apprehensions  ofits 
baneful  influence.  Under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  health,  or  states  of  the  ute- 
rus, or  in  hot  climates,  if  the  evacuation  be 
slowly  made,  the  menstruous  blood  may 
become  more  acrimonious  or  offensive  than 
the  common  mass,  or  any  other  secretion 
from  it ; but  in  this  country  and  age  no 
malignity  is  suspected,  the  menstruous 
woman  mixes  in  society  as  & ail  other 
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times,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  thinking 
otherwise  than  that  this  discharge  is  of 
the  most  inoffensive  nature. 

At  the  approach  of  old  age,  women 
cease  to  menstruate;  but  the  time  of  ces- 
sation is  common!)  regulated  by  the  origi- 
nal early  or  late  appearances  of  the  menses. 
With  those  who  be:  an  to  menstruate  at  :en 
or  twelve  years  of  age,  the  discharge  will 
often  cease  before  they  arrive  at  forty  ; 
but  if  the  first  appearance  was  proti  acted 
to  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  inde- 
pendently of  disease,  such  women  may 
continue  to  menstruate  till  they  have 
passed  the  fiftieth,  or  even  approach  the 
sixtieth  year  of  their  age.  But  the  most 
frequent  tune  of  the  cessation  of  the 
menses,  in  this  country,  is  between  the 
forty-fourth  and  forty-eighth  year;  after 
which  women  never  bear  children.  By 
this  constitutional  regulation  of  the  menses, 
the  propagation  of  the  species  is  in  every 
country  confined  to  the  most  vigorous 
part  of  life:  and  had  it  been  otherwise, 
children  might  have  become  parents,  and 
old  women  might  have  had  children,  when 
they  were  unable  to  supply  them  with  pro- 
per or  sufficient  nourishment.  See  Cata- 
menia . 

MENSTRUUM,  Solvent.  All  liquors 
are  so  called  which  are  used  as  dissolvents, 
or  to  extract  the  virtues  or  ingredients  by 
infusion,  decoction,  &c.  The  principal 
menstrua,  made  use  of  in  Pharmacy , are 
water,  vinous  spirits,  oils,  acid,  and  alka- 
line liquors.  Water  is  the  menstruum  of 
all  salts,  of  vegetable  gums,  and  of  animal 
jellies.  Of  the  first  it  dissolves  only  a de- 
terminate quantity,  though  of  one  kind  of 
salt  more  than  of  another ; and  being  thus 
saturated,  leaves  any  additional  quantity 
of  the  same  salt  untouched.  It  is  never 
saturated  with  the  two  latter,  but  unites 
readily  with  any  proportion  of  them,  form- 
ing, with  different  quantities,  liquors  of 
different  consistences.  It  takes  up  like- 
wise, when  assisted  by  trituration,  the 
Tegetable  gummy  resins,  as  ammoniacum 
and  myrrh;  the  solutions  of  which,  though 
imperfect,  that  is,  not  transparent,  but 
turbid  and  of  a milky  hue,  are  nevertheless 
applicable  to  valuable  purposes  in  medi- 
cine. Rectified  spirit  of  wine  is  the  men- 
struum of  the  essential  oils  and  resins  of 
vegetables  ; of  the  pure  distilled  oils  of 
animals,  and  of  soaps,  though  it  does  not 
act  upon  the  expressed  oil  and  fixed  alka- 
line salt,  pf  which  soap  is  composed, 
Hence,  if  soap  contains  any  superfluous 
quantify  of  either  the  oil  or  salt,  it  may, 
by  means  of  this  menstruum,  be  excellently 
purified  therefrom.  It  dissolves,  by  the 
assistance  of  heat,  volatile  alkaline  salts  ; 
and  more  readily  the  neutral  ones,  com- 
posed either  of  fixed  alkali  and  the  acetous 


acid,  as  the  sal  d.ureticus,  or  of  volatile 


alkali  and  the  nitrous  acid.  Oils  dissolve 
vegetable  resins  and  balsams,  wax,  animat 
fats,  mineral  briumens  sulphur,  and  cer- 
tain metallic  substances,  particularly  lead. 
The  expressed  oils  are,  tor  most  of  these 
bodies,  more  powerful  menstrua  than  those 
obtained  by  distillation;  aS  the  former  are 
more  capable  of  sustaining,  without  injury, 
a strong  heat,  which  is  in  most  e ees  neces- 
sary to  enable  them  to  act.  All  acicis 
dissolve  alkaline  salts,  a’kalme  earths,  and 
metallic  substances.  Tne  d fierent  acids 
differ  greatly  in  their  action  i pnn  these 
last ; one  dissolving  some  particular  metals, 
and  another  others.  The  vegetable  acids 
dissolve  a considerable  quantity  of  z nc, 
iron,  copper,  and  tin  ; and  extract  so  much 
from  the  metallic  part  of  the  antimony  as 
to  become  powerfully  emetic : they  like- 
wise dissolve  lead,  if  previously  calcined 
by  fire;  but  more  copiously  if  cor  oded  by 
their  steam.  The  marine  acid  dissolves 
zinc,  iron,  and  copper ; and  though  it 
scarce  acts  on  any  other  metallic  substance 
in  the  common  way  of  making  solutions, 
may  nevertheless  be  artfully  combined 
with  them  all  except  gold.  The  corrosive 
sublimate  and  antimonial  caustic  of  the 
shops,  are  combinations  of  it  with  mercury 
and  the  metallic  part  of  antimony,  effected 
by  applying  the  acid  in  the  form  of  fume, 
to  the  subjects  at  the  flame  time  strongly 
heated.  The  nitrous  acid  is  the  common 
menstruum  of  all  metallic  substances,  ex- 
cept gold  and  the  antimonial  semi-metal, 
which  are  soluble  only  in  a mixture  of  the 
nitrous  and  marine.  The  vitriolic  acid 
easily  dissolves  zinc,  iron,  ard  copper; 
and  may  be  made  to  corrode,  or  imper- 
fectly dissolve  most  of  the  other  metals. 
Alkaiiue  lixivia  dissolve  oils,  resinous  sub- 
stances, and  sulphur.  Their  power  is 
greatly  promoted  by  the  addition  of  quick- 
lime, instances  of  which  occur  in  the 
preparation  of  soap  and  in  the  common 
caustic.  Thus  assisted,  they  reduce  the 
flesh,  bones,  and  other  solid  parts  ot  ani- 
mals, into  a gelatinous  matter.  Solutions 
made  in  water  and  spirit  of  wine,  possess 
the  virtue  of  the  body  dissolved  ; whilst 
oils  generally  sheathe  its  activity,  and  acids 
and  alkalies  vary  its  quality.  Hence  wa- 
tery and  spirituous  liquors  are  the  proper 
menstrua  of  the  native  virtues  of  vegetable 
and  animal  matters.  Most  of  the  forego- 
ing solutions  are  easily  effected,  by  pour- 
ing the  menstruum  on  the  body  to  be  dis- 
solved, and  suffering  them  to  stand  toge- 
ther for  some  time,  exposed  to  a suitable 
warmth.  A strong  heat  is  generally  re- 
quisite to  enable  oils  and  alkaline  liquors 
to  perform  their  office;  nor  will  acids 
act  on  some  metallic  bodies  without  its 
assistance.  The  action  of  watery  and  spi- 
rituous menstrua  is  likewise  expedited  by 
a moderate  heat,  though  the  quantity  which 
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they  afterwards  keep  dissolved,  is  not,  as 
some  suppose  by  this  means  increased. 
All  that  heat  occasions  these  to  take  up, 
more  than  they  would  do  in  a longer  time 
in  the  cold,  will,  when  the  heat  ceases, 
subside  again.  The  action  of  acids  on  the 
bodies  which  they  dissolve,  is  generally 
accompanied  with  heat,  effervescence,  and 
aecopious  discharge  of  fumes.  The  fumes 
which  arise  during  the  dissolution  of  some 
metals,  in  the  vitriolic  acid,  prove  inflam- 
mable ; hence,  in  the  preparation  of 
the  artificial  vitriols  of  iron  and  zinc,  the 
operator  ought  to  be  can  fid,  especially 
where  the  solution  is  made  in  a naivow- 
moufhed  vessel,  lest,  by  the  imprudent  ap- 
proach of  a candle,  the  exhaling  vapour  be 
set  on  fire.  There  is  another  species  of 
solution  in  which  the  moisture  of  air  is  the 
menstruum.  Fixed  alkaline  salts,  and  those 
of  the  neutral  kind,  composed  of  alkaline 
salts  and  the  vegetable  acids,  or  of  alkaline 
earths,  and  any  acid  except  the  vitriolic, 
and  some  metallic  salts,  on  being  exposed 
for  some  time  to  a moist  air,  gradually 
attract  its  humidity,  and  at  length  become 
liquid.  Some  substances,  not  dissoluble  in 
water  in  its  grosser  form,  as  the  butter  of 
antimony,  are  easily  liquified  by  this  slow 
action  of  the  aereal  moisture.  This  pro- 
cess is  termed  Deliquation.  The  cause  of 
solution  assigned  by  some  naturalists, 
namely,  the  admission  of  the  fine  particles 
of  one  body  into  the  pores  of  another, 
whose  figure  fits  them  for  their  reception, 
is  not  just,  or  adequate,  but  hypothetical 
and  ill  presumed;  since  it  is  found  that 
some  bodies  will  dissolve  their  own  quan- 
tity of  others,  as  water  does  of  Epsom  salt, 
alkohoi  of  essential  oils,  mercury  of  metals, 
one  metal  of  another,  &c.  whereas  the 
sum  of  the  pores  or  vacuities  of  every 
body  must  be  necessarily  less  than  the 
body  itself,  and  consequently  those  pores 
.cannot  receive  a quantity  of  matter  equal 
to  the  body  wherein  they  reside. 

How  a menstruum  can  suspend  bodies 
much  heavier  tiian  itself,  which  very  often 
happens,  may  be  conceived  by  considering, 
that  the  parts  of  no  fluids  can  be  so  easily 
separated,  but  they  will  a little  resist  or 
retard  the  descent  of  any  heavy  bodies 
through  them  : and  that  this  resistance  is, 
cceteris  paribus , still  proportional  to  the 
surface  of  the  descending  bodies.  But  the 
surface  of  bodies  do  by  no  means  increase 
or  decrease  in  the  same  proportion  as  their 
solidities  do:  for  the  solidify  increases  as 
the  cube,  but  the  surface  only  as  the  square 
of  the  diameter;  wherefore  it  is  plain, 
very  small  bodies  will  have  much  larger 
surfaces,  in  proportion  to  their  solid  con- 
tents, than  larger  bodies  will,  and  conse- 
quently, when  grown  exceeding  small, 
piay  easily  be  buoyed  up  in  the  liquor. 
Mentagra.  (From  mention,  the  chin, 


and  ayga,  a prey.)  Impetigo.  An  erup- 
tion about  the  cam,  fanning  a tenacious 
crust,  hke  that  on  scald  heads. 

Mentastrum.  (Dim.  of  went  ha,  mint:) 
The  red  water-mint.  See  Mentha  aqua - 
tica. 

MENTHA.  {From  Minthe,  the  harlot 
who  was  changed  into  this  herb.)  Hedy - 

osmus.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Dtdynamia . 
Order,  Gymnospermia.  Mint. 

Mentha  aqcjatica.  Mentastrum . Si- 
symbrium menthastrum.  Mentha  rotundi- 
folia  palustris.  Water-mint.  This  plant 
is  frequent  in  moist  meadows,  marshes, 
and  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  It  is  less 
agreeable  than  the  spear-mint,  and  in  taste 
bitterer  and  more  pungent.  It  may  be 
used  with  the  same  intentions  as  the  spear- 
mint, to  which,  however,  it  is  much  in- 
ferior. 

Mentha  cat  aria.  Mentha  felina . 
Herba  felis.  Calamintha.  Nepetella . 

Nep,  or  cat  mint.  See  Nepeta. 

Mentha  c ervin a.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  hart’s  penny-royal.  See  Pu - 
legium  cervinum. 

Mentha  crispa.  Colymbifera  minor . 
The  aciiillaea  ageratum.  This  species  of 
mentha  has  a strong  and  fragrant  smell, 
its  taste  is  warm,  aromatic,  and  slightly 
bitter.  In  flatulences  of  the  primae  vise, 
hypochondriacal,  and  hysterical  affections, 
it  is  given  with  advantage. 

MENTHA  PIPERITA.  The  systema- 
tic and  pbarmacopoeialname  of  peppermint, 
Mentha  piper  it  is.  Mentha  piperita  of  Lin- 
naeus : — -ftoribus  capitutis,foliis  oraiis  petio - 
latis , staminibus  corolla  brevioribus.  The  spon- 
taneous growth  of  this  plant  is  said  to  be  pe- 
culiar to  Britain.  It  has  a more  penetrating 
smell  than  any  of  the  other  mints  ; a strong 
pungent  taste,  glowing  like  pepper,  sinking, 
as  it  were,  into  the  tongue,  and  followed 
by  a sense  of  coolness.  The  stomachic, 
antispasmodic,  and  carminative  properties 
of  peppermint,  render  it  useful  in  flatulent 
cholics,  hysterical  affections,  retchings, 
and  other  dyspeptic  symptoms,  acting  as 
a cordial,  and  often  producing  an  immedi- 
ate relief.  It  officinal  preparations  are  an 
essential  oil,  a simple  water,  and  a spirit. 

Mentha  piperitis.  Sto  Mentha  pipe- 
rita. 

Mentha  pulegium.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  pennyroyal.  See  Pulegium. 

Mentha  saracenica.  See  Baisamita 
mas. 

Mentha  sativa.  See  Mentha  viridis. 
Mentha  spicata.  Hart-mint,  and 
common  spear-mint.  Mentha  vulgaris. 
See  Mentha  viridis. 

MENTHA  VIRIDIS.  Spear-mint. 
Called  also  Mentha  vulgaris.  Ttjcntha  spi- 
cata. Mentha  viridis  of  Linnaeus : — spicis 
oblongis,foliis  lanceolatis  nudis  serratisses- 
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silibus,  stammibus  corolla  longioribus.  This 
plant  grows  wild  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  not  so  warm  to  the  taste  as 
peppermint,  but  has  a more  agreeable 
flavour,  andi  s therefore  preferred  for  culi- 
nary purposes.  Its  medicinal  qualifies  are 
similar  to  those  of  peppermint ; but  the 
different  preparations  of  the  former,  though 
more  pleasant,  are,  perhaps,  less  effica- 
cious. The  officinal  preparations  of  spear- 
mint are  an  essential  oil,  a conserve,  a 
simple  water,  and  a spirit* 

Menti  levator.  See  Levator  labii 
inferior  is. 

Mentula.  (From  matah,  a staffi,  Heb.) 
The  penis. 

Mentulagra.  (From  mentula , the 
penis,  and  ay^a,  a prey.)  A disorder  of 
the  penis,  induced  by  a contraction  of  the 
erectores  musculi,  and  causing  impo- 
tence. 

MENYANTHES.  The  name  of  a ge- 
nus of  plants  in  the  Linnscan  system.  Class, 
Pentandria . Order,  Monogynia. 

Menyanthes  trifoliata.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  buckbeao.  See  Tri- 
poli u m paludosum . 

Mephetic  air.  See  Nitrogen. 

M EPHITIS.  ( From  mepkvhith , a blast. 
Syr.)  A poisonous  exhalation.  See  Con - 
taaion. 

MERCURIALIS.  (From  Mercurius,  its 
inventor.)  1.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
plants  in  the  Liunaeau  system.  Class, 
JDioecia.  Order,  Emeandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the 
French  mercury.  Mercurialis  annua  of 
Linnaeus.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  have 
no  remarkable  smell,  and  yery  httle  taste. 
It  is  ranked  among  the  emollient  olera- 
ceous  herbs,  and  is  said  to  be  gently  ape- 
rient. Tlieir  principal  use  has  been  in 
clysters. 

Mercurialis  annua.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  French  mercury.  See  Mercu- 
rialis, 

Mercurialis  Montana.  The  1 Mer- 
curialis perennis  of  Linnaeus.  See  Cyno - 
crarnbe. 

Mercurialis  perennis.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  dog’s  mercury.  See  Cyno- 
crambe. 

Mercurialis  sylvestris.  The  Mer- 
curialis peunnis  of  Linnaeus.  See  Cyno- 
c.ambe. 

Mercuries  acetates.  See  Hydrar- 
gyrus acetatus. 

Murcurius  alkalizatus.  See  Ily- 
drargyrus  cum  creta. 

Mercurius  calcinatus.  See  Oxydum 
hydrargyri  rubrum. 

Mercurius  ohemicorum.  Quick- 
silver. 

Mercurius  cinnabarinus.  Cinnabar 
factitia,  now  called  sulphuretuni  hydrar- 
gyri- 


Mercurius  corrosivus.  See  Oxymu- 

rias  hydrargyri. 

Mercurius  corrosives  ruber.  See 
Nit rico-oxydum  hydrargyri. 

Mercuries  corrosivus  sublimatus. 
See  Oxymurias  hydrargyri. 

Mercurius  dulcis  sublimatus.  Dul- 
cified mercurial  sublimate,  now  called  sub- 
murias  hydrargyri;  formerly  called  calq- 
melas. 

Mercurius  emeticus  flavus.  See 
Hydrargyrus  vitriolatus. 

Mercurius  mortis.  See  Mercuriu » 
vita. 

Mercurius  pr.'ecipitatus  albus. 
See  Hydrargyrus  pracipiiatus  albus. 

Mercuries  pr^ecipitatus  dulcis. 
See  Submuria  hydrargyri. 

Mercurius  pr^cipitatus  ruber. 
See  Nitrico-oxydum  hydrargyri. 

Mercuries  vit^e.  The  meyciuy  of 
life,  Pulvis  angelicas.  Mercurius  mortis . 
Algarothi  pulvis.  An  oxid  of  antimony, 
formerly  preferred  to  the  vitrum  antimonii, 
for  makiner  of  emetic  tartar. 

MERCURY.  Hydrargyrus.  Mercuri- 
us. A metal  found  in  five  different  states 
in  nature.  1.  Native,  ( native  mercury ,)  ad- 
hering in  small  globules  to  the  surface  of 
cinnabar  ores,  or  scattered  through  the  cre- 
vices, or  over  the  surfaces  of  different  kinds 
of  stones.  2.  It  is  found  united  to  silver,  in 
the  ore  called  amalgam  of  silver,  or  native 
amalgam.  This  ore  exhibits  thin  plates,  or 
grains  ; it  sometimes  crystallizes  in  cubes, 
parallelopipeda,  or  pyramids.  Its  colour  is  of 
a silver  white,  or  grey  ; its  lustre  is  consi- 
derably metallic.  Combined  with  sulphur  it 
constitutes  native  cinnabar , or  sulphuret  of 
mercury.  This  ore  is  Ihemost  common. 
It  is  frequently  found  in  veins,  and  some- 
times crystallized  in  tetraiiedra,  or  three- 
sided  pyramids.  Its  colour  is  red.  Its 
streak  metallic.  3.  4.  Mercury,  united  either 
to  muriatic,  or  sulphuric  acid,  forms 
the  ore  called  horn  quicksilver,  or  cor- 
neus  mercury.  These  ores  are,  in  gene- 
ral, semi-transparent,  of  a grey  of  while 
colour,  sometimes  crystallized,  but  more 
frequently  in  grains.  5.  United  to  oxigen  it 
constitutes  the  ore  called  native  oxid  of 
mercury.  Mercurial  ores  particularly 
abound  in  Spain,  Hungary,  China,  and 
South  America. 

Properties. — Mercury,  or  quicksilver,  is 
the  only  one  of  the  metals  that  remains 
fluid  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere,  but  when  its  temperature  is 
reduced  to  —40’  Fahr.  it  assumes  a solid 
form.  This  is  a degree  of  cold,  however, 
that,  only  occurs  in  high  northern  latitudes, 
and,  in  our  climate,  mercury  cannot  be 
exhibited  in  a solid  state,  but  by  means  of 
artificial  cold.  When  rendered  solid,  it 
possesses  both  ductility  and  malleability. 
It  crystallizes  in  ©ctakedra,  and  contracts 
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strongly  during  congelation.  It  is  divi- 
sible into  very  small  globules.  It  pre- 
sents a convex  appearance  in  vessels  to 
which  it  has  little  attraction,  but  is  con- 
cave in  those  to  which  it  does  adhere.  It 
becomes  electric  and  phosphorescent  by 
rubbing  upon  glass,  and  by  agitation  in  a 
vacuum.  It  is  a very  good  conductor  of 
caloric,  of  electricity,  and  of  Galvanism. 
The  specific  gravity  of  mercury  is  13.563. 
Although  fluid,  its  opacity  is  equal  to  that 
of  any  other  metal,  and  its  surface,  when 
clean,  has  considerable  lustre.  It  colour 
is  white,  similar  to  silver.  Exposed  to  the 
temperature  of  600’  Fahr.  it  is  volatilized. 
When  agitated  in  the  air,  especially  in 
contact  with  viscous  fluids,  it  becomes 
converted  into  a black  oxid.  At  a tem- 
perature nearly  the  same  as  that  at  winch 
it  boils,  it  absorbs  about  14  or  16  per  cent, 
of  oxigen,  and  then  becomes  changed  into 
a red  crystallizable  oxid,  which  is  sponta- 
neously reducible  by  caloric  and  light  at  a 
higher  temperature.  The  greater  number 
of  the  acids  act  upon  mercury,  or  are  at 
least  capable  of  combining  with  its  oxids. 
It  combines  with  sulphur  by  trituration, 
but  more  intimately  by  heat.  It  is  acted 
on  by  the  alkaline  sulphurets.  It  combines 
with  many  of  the  metals  ; these  compounds 
are  brittle,  or  soft,  when  the  mercury  is 
in  large  proportion.  There  is  a slight  union 
between  mercury  and  phosphorus*  It 
does  not  unite  with  carbon,  or  the  earths. 

Method  of  obtaining  Mercury. — Mercury 
may  be  obtained  pure  by  decomposing 
cinnabar,  by  means  of  iron  filings.  For 
that  purpose,  take  two  parts  of  red  sulphu- 
ret  of  mercury  (cinnabar),  reduce  it  to 
powder,  and  mix  it  with  one  of  iron  filings, 
put  the  mixture  into  a stone  retort,  direct 
the  neck  of  it  into  a bottle,  or  receiver, 
filled  with  water,  and  apply  heat.  The 
mercury  will  then  be  obtained  in  a state  of 
purity. 

In  this  process,  the  sulphuret  of  mercury, 
which  consists  of  sulphur  and  mercury, 
is  heated  in  contact  with  iron,  the  sulphur 
quits  the  mercury  and  unites  to  the  iron, 
and  the  mercury  becomes  disengaged ; the 
residue  in  the  retort  is  a sulphuret  of  iron. 

Mercury  is  a very  useful  article  both  in 
the  cure  of  diseases  and  the  arts.  There  is 
scarcely  a disease  against  which  some  of  its 
preparation  are  not  exhibited ; and  over 
the  venereal  disease  it  possesses  a specific 
power.  It  is  considered  to  have  first 
gained  repute  in  curing  this  disease, 
from  the  good  effects  it  produced  in  erup- 
tive diseases.  In  the  times  immediately 
following  the  venereal  disease,  practition- 
ers only  attempted  to  employ  this  remedy 
with  timorous  caution,  so  that,  of  several 
of  their  formulae,  mercury  scarcely  com- 
posed a fourth  part,  and  few  cures  were 
efiected.  On  the  other  hand,  empirics 
who  noticed  the  little  efficacy  of  these 
small  doses,  ran  into  the  opposite  extreme, 


and  exhibited  mercury  in  such  large  quan- 
tities, and  with  sucli  little  care,  that  most 
of  their  patients  became  suddenly  attacked 
with  the  most  violent  salivations,  attended 
with  dangerous  consequences.  From  these 
two  very  opposite  modes  of  practice,  there 
originated  such  uncertainty  respecting 
what  could  be  expected  from  mercury, 
and  such  fears  of  the  consequences  which 
might  result  from  its  employment,  that 
every  plan  was  eagerly  adopted  which 
offered  the  least  chance  of  cure  without 
having  recourse  to  this  mineral.  A medi- 
cine, however,  so  powerful,  and  whose 
salutary  effects  were  seen,  by  attentive 
practitioners,  amid  all  its  inconveniencies, 
could  not  sink  into  oblivion.  After  efforts 
had  been  made  to  discover  a substitute  for 
it,  and  it  was  seen  how  little  confidence 
those  means  deserved  on  which  the  highest 
praises  had  been  lavished,  the  attempts  to 
discover  its  utility  were  renewed.  A me- 
dium was  pursued,  between  the  too  timid 
methods  of  those  physicians  who  had  first 
administered  it,  and  the  inconsiderate 
boldness  of  the  empirics.  Thus  the  causes 
from  which  both  parties  failed  were  avoid- 
ed ; the  character  of  the  medicine  was 
revived  in  a more  durable  way,  and  from 
this  period  its  reputation  has  always  been 
maintained. 

It  was  about  this  epoch  that  mercury  be- 
gan to  be  internally  given;  hitherto  it  had 
only  been  externally  employed,  which  was 
done  in  three  manner*.  The  first  was  in 
the  form  of  liniment,  or  ointment;  the 
second  as  a plaster;  and  the  third  as  a fu- 
migation. Of  the  three  methods  just  de- 
scribed, only  the  first  is  at  present  much  in 
use,  and  even  this  is  very  much  altered. 
Mercurial  plasters  are  now  only  used  as 
topical  discutient  applications  to  tumours 
and  indurations.  Fumigations,  as  antiently 
managed,  were  liable  to  many  objections, 
particularly  from  its  not  being  possible  to 
regulate  the  quantity  of  mercury  to  be 
used,  and  from  the  effect  of  the  vapour  on 
the  organs  of  respiration  frequently  oc- 
casioning trembling,  palsies,  Sic.  Frictions 
with  ointment  have  always  been  regarded 
as  the  most  efficacious  mode  of  administer- 
ing mercury. 

Mercury  is  carried  into  the  constitution 
in  the  same  way  as  other  substances,  either 
by  being  absorbed  from  the  surface  of  the 
body,  or  that  of  the  alimentary  canal.  It 
cannot,  however,  in  all  cases,  be  taken  into 
the  constitution  in  both  ways,  for  some- 
times the  absorbents  of  the  skin  will  not 
readily  receive  it;  at  least  no  effect  is 
produced,  either  on  the  disease  or  consti- 
tution, from  this  mode  of  application.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  internal  absorbents 
will,  sometimes,  not  take  up  the  medicine, 
or,  at  least,  no  effect  is  produced  either  on 
the  disease  or  constitution.  In  many  per- 
sons, the  bowels  can  hardly  bear  mercury 
at  all : and  it  should  then  be  given  in  the 
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mildest  form  possible,  conjoined  with  such 
medicines  as  will  lessen  or  correct  its  vio- 
lent effects,  although  not  its  specific  ones, 
on  the  constitution.  When  mercury  can 
be  thrown  into  the  constitution  with  pro- 
priety, by  the  external  method,  it  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  internal  plan ; because  the 
skin  is  not  nearly  so  essentia!  to  life  as  the 
stomach,  and  is  therefore  in  itself  capable 
of  bearing  much  more  than  the  stomach. 
The  constitution  is  also  less  injured.  Many 
courses  of  mercury  would  kill  the  patient 
if  the  medicine  were  only  given  internally, 
because  it  proves  hurtful  to  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  when  given  in  any  form, 
or  joined  with  the  greatest  correctors. 

Mercury  has  two  effects : one  as  a sti- 
mulus on  the  constitution  and  particular 
parts,  the  other  as  a specific  on  a dis- 
eased action  on  the  whole  body,  ©r  of 
parts.  The  latter  action  can  only  be  com- 
puted by  the  disease  disappearing. 

In  giving  mercury  in  the  venereal  disease, 
the  first  attention  should  be  to  the  quantity, 
and  its  visible  effects  in  a given  time  ; 
which,  when  brought  to  a proper  pitch, 
are  only  to  be  kept  up,  and  the  decline  of 
the  disease  to  be  watched  ; for  by  this  we 
judge  of  the  invisible  or  specific  effects  of 
the  medicine,  and  know  what  variation  in 
the  quantity  may  be  necessary.  The  vi- 
sible effects  of  mercury  affect  either  the 
whole  constitution  or  some  parts  capable 
of  secretion.  In  the  fiist,  it  produces 
universal  irritability,  making  it  more  sus- 
ceptible of  all  impressions.  It  quickens 
the  pulse,  increases  its  hardness,  and  oc- 
casions a kind  of  temporary  fever.  In 
some  constitutions,  it  operates  like  a poi- 
son. In  some  it  produces  a kind  of  hectic 
fever;  but  such  effects  commonly  dimi- 
nish on  the  patient  becoming  accustomed 
to  the  medicine. 

Mercury  often  produces  pains,  like  those 
of  rheumatism,  and  nodes  of  a scroplmlous 
nature.  The  quantity  of  mercury  to  be 
thrown  in  for  the  cure  of  any  venereal  com- 
plaint, must  be  proportioned  to  the  vio- 
lence of  the  disease.  A small  quantity 
used  quickly,  will  have  equal  effects  to 
those  of  a hu  ge  one  employed  slowly  ; but 
if  these  effects  are  merely  l«cal,  that  is, 
upon  the  glands  of  the  mouth,  the  consti- 
tution at  large  not  being  equally  stimulated, 
the  effects  upon  the  diseased  parts  must  be 
less,  which  may  be  known  by  the  local 
disease  not  giving  way  in  proportion  to  the 
effects  of  mercury  on  some  particular  part. 
If  it  be  given  in  very  small  quantities,  and 
increased  gradually,  so  as  to  steal  insensi- 
bly on  the  constitution,  a vast  quantity  at  a 
time  may  at  length  be  thrown,  without  any 
visible  effects  at  all. 

The  constitution,  or  parts,  are  more 
susceptible  of  mercury  at  first  than  after- 
wards. 

Mercury  occasionally  attacks  the  bowels, 
aud  causes  violent  purging,  even  of  blood. 


This  effect  is  remedied  by  intermitting  the 
use  of  the  medicine,  and  exhibiting 
opium.  At  other  times,  it  is  suddenly 
determined  to  the  mouth,  and  produces 
inflammation,  ulceration,  and  an  excessive 
flow  of  saliva.  To  obtain  relief  in  this 
circumstance,  purgatives,  nitre,  sulphur, 
gum-arabic,  lime-water,  camphor,  bark, 
kali-sulphuratum,  blisters,  &e.  have  been 
advised.  Mr.  Pearson,  however,  does  not 
place  much  confidence  in  the.  efficacy  of 
such  means;  and,  the  mercury  being  dis- 
continued for  a time,  he  recommends  the 
patient  t©  be  freely  exposed  to  a cold 
air,  with  the  occasional  use  of  cathartics, 
mineral  acids,  Peruvian  bark,  and  ti  e assi- 
duous application  of  astringent  gargles. 
The  most  material  objection  (says  Mr. 
Pearson,)  which  I foresee  against  the  me- 
thod of  treatment  I have  recommended,  is 
the  hazard  to  which  the  patent  will  be  ex- 
posed ofhaving  the  saliva  suddenly  checked, 
and  of  suffering  some  other  disease  in  con- 
sequence of  it. 

The  hasty  suppression  of  a ptyali'sm  may 
be  followed  by  serious  inconveniencies,  as 
violent  pains,  vomiting,  aud  general  con- 
vulsions. 

Cold  liquids  taken  into  the  stomach,  or 
exposure  of  the  body  to  the  cold  air,  must 
be  guarded  against  during  a course  ot  mer- 
cury. Should  a suppression  of  the  ptyalism 
take  place,  from  any  act  of  indiscretion, 
a quick  introduction  of  mercury  should  be 
bad  recourse  to,  with  the  occasional  use  of 
the  warm  bath. 

Mercury,  when  it  falls  on  the  mouth, 
sometimes  produces  inflammation,  which 
now  and  then  terminates  in  mortification. 
The  ordinary  operation  of  mercury  does 
not  permanently  injure  the  constitution ; 
but,  occasionally,  the  impairment  is  very 
material ; mercury  may  even  produce  local 
diseases,  and  retard  the  cure  of  chancres, 
buboes,  and  certain  effects  of  the  lues  ve- 
nerea, after  the  poison  has  been  destroyed. 
Occasionally,  mercury  acts  on  the  system 
as  a poison,  quite  unconnected  with  its 
agency  as  a remedy,  and  neither  propor- 
tionate to  the  inflammation  of  the  mouth 
nor  actual  quantity  of  the  mineral  ab- 
sorbed. Mr.  Pearson  has  termed  this 
morbid  state  of  the  system  erethismus ; it 
is  characterised  by  great  depression  of 
strength,  a sense  of  anxiety  about  theprse- 
cordia,  irregular  action  of  the  heart,  fre- 
quent sighing,  trembling,  a small,  quick, 
and  sometimes  intermitting  pulse,  occa- 
sional vomiting,  a pale  contracted  coun- 
tenance, a sense  of  coldness  ; but  the 
tongue  is  seldom  furred,  and  neither  the 
natural  or  vital  functions  are  much  dis- 
turbed. When  this  effect  of  mercury 
takes  place,  the  use  of  mercury  should  be 
discontinued,  whatever  may  be  the  stage, 
extent,  or  violence  of  the  venereal  disease. 
The  patient  should  be  exposed  to  a dry 
and  cool  air,  in  such  a way  as  not  to  give 
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fatigue ; in  this  way,  the  patient  will  often 
recover  in  ten  or  fourteen  days.  In  the 
early  stage,  the  erethismus  may  often  be 
averted  by  leaving  off  the  mercury  and 
giving  camphor  mixture  with  volatile  al- 
kali. Occasionally,  the  use  of  mercury 
brings  on  a peculiar  eruption,  which  has 
received  the  names  of  mercurial  rash, 
eczema  merciiriale,  lepra  mercurialis,  mer- 
curial disease,  and  erythema  mercuriale. 

In  order  that  mercury  should  act  on  the 
human  body,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should 
be  oxidised,  or  combined  with  an  acid. 
The  mercury  contained  in  the  unguentum 
hydrargyri,  is  an  oxide.  The  metal,  how- 
ever, in  the  mercurial  ointment,  is  the  most 
simple  and  least  combined  form  of  all  its 
preparations,  and  hence,  (says  Mr.  S. 
Cooper,)  it  not  only  operates  with  more 
mildness  on  the  system,  but  with  more 
specific  effect  on  the  disease.  Various 
salts  of  mercury  operate  more  quickly  when 
given  internally  than  mercurial  frictions  ; 
but  few  practitioners  of  the  present  day 
confide  in  the  interna]  use  of  mercury  alone  ; 
particularly  when  the  venerea!  virus  has 
produced  effects  in  consequence  of  ab- 
sorption. Rubbing  in  mercurial  ointment 
is  the  mode  of  affecting  the  system  with 
mercury  in  the  present  day  ; and,  as  a sub- 
stitute for  this  mode  of  applying  mercury, 
Mr.  Abernethy  recommends  the.  mercurial 
fumigation,  where  the  patieqt  has  not 
strength  to  rub  in  ointment,  and  whose 
bowels  will  not  bear  the  internal  exhibition 
of  it. 

The  preparations  of  mercury  now  in  use 
are, 

1.  Nitrieo-oxydum  hydrargyri. 

2.  Qxydum  hydrargyri  cinereuin. 

3.  Oxydum  hydrargyri  rubrum. 

4.  Oxy-murias  hydrargyri. 

5.  Submurias  hydrargyri. 

6.  Snlphuretum  hydrargyri  rubrum. 

7.  Hydrargyrus  cum  creta. 

8.  Hydrargyrus  precipitatus  aibus. 

9.  Hydrargyrus  purificatus. 

Mercury,  dog's.  See  Cynocrambe. 

Mercury , English . See  Bonus  hetiri- 

cus. 

Mercury , French.  See  Mercurialis. 

Merobalneum.  (From  y-^og,  a part, 
and  /SaXavaov,  a bath.)  A partial  bath. 

MEROCELE.  (From  ye^og,  the  thigh, 
and  y.r,\ri}  a tumour.)  A femoral  hernia. 
See  Hernia. 

Meron.  (Mw^o?.)  The  thigh. 

Merus.  Applied  to  several  things  in 
the  same  sense  as  genuine,  or  unadulte- 
rated, as  merum  vmum,  neat  wine. 

Mesar^eum.  (From  ye cog , the  middle, 
and  a§«i£i,  the  belly.)  The  mesentery. 

M ES  EM  BR  Y A NTH  EU  M CR  Y ST  A LLI N UM . 
The  juice  of  this  plant,  in  a dose  of  four 
spoonfuls  every  two  hours,  it  is  asserted, 
has  removed  an  obstinate  spasmodic  affec- 
tion of  the  neck  of  the' bladder,  which 
would  not  yield  to  other  remedies. 


MESENTERIC.  Meseraic,  Belong- 
ing to  the  mesentery.  See  Mesentery. 

MESENTERIC  ARTERIES.  Arteries 
mesentericce.  Two  branches  of  the  aorta 
in  the  abdomen  are.  so  called.  The  superior 
mesenteric  is  the  second  branch ; it  is  dis- 
tributed upon  the  mesentery,  and  gives  off 
the  superior  or  right  colic  artery.  The 
inferior  mesenteric  is  the  fifth  branch  of 
the  aorta  ; it  sends  off  the  internal  haemor- 
rhoidal. 

MESENTERIC  GLANDS.  Glandu- 
les mesentericce.  These  are  conglobate, 
and  are  situated  here  and  there  in  the  cel- 
lular membrane  of  the  mesentery.  The 
chyle  from  the  intestines  passes  through 
these  glands  to  the  thoracic  duct. 

MESENTERIC  PLEXUS  OF 
NERVES.  Nervorum  plexus  mesentericus* 
The  superior,  middle,  and  lower  mesente- 
ric plexuses  of  nerves  are  formed  by  the 
branches  of  the  great  intercostal  nerves. 

MESENTERIC  VEINS.  Vcnce  me- 
sentericce. They  all  run  into  one  trunk, 
that  evacuates  its  blood  into  the  vena  port®. 
See  Vena  portce. 

MESENTERITIS.  (From  yswlsgtw, 
the  mesentery.)  An  inflammation  of  the  me- 
sentery. A species  of  peritonitis  of 
Cullen; 

MESENTERY.  (M es enter ium  ; from 

yerog,  the  middle,  and  ev1e§ov,  an  intestine.) 
A membrane  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
attached  to  the  vertebras  of  the  loins,  and 
to  which  the  intestines  adhere.  It  is  formed 
of  a duplicature  of  the  peritoneum,  and 
contains  within  it,  adipose  membrane,  lac- 
teals,  lymphatics,  lacteal  glands,  mesen- 
teric arteries,  veins,  and  nerves.  Its  use 
is  to  sustain  the  intestines  in  such  a manner 
that  they  possess  both  mobility  and  firm- 
ness ; to  support  and  conduct  with  safety 
the  blood-vessels,  lacteais,  and  nerves ; to 
fix  the  glands,  and  give  an  external  coat  to 
the  intestines. 

It  consists  of  three  parts:  one  uniting 
the  small  intestines,  winch  receives  the 
proper  name  of  mesentery;  another  con- 
necting the  great  intestines,  termed  meso- 
colon ; and  a third  attached  to  the  rectum, 
termed  mesorectum. 

Meseraic.  The  same  as  mesenteric. 

Meserion.  See  Mezerium. 

Mesire.  A disorder  of  the  liver,  men- 
tioned by  Avicenna,  accompanied  with  a 
sense  of  heaviness,  tumour,  inflammation, 
pungent  pain,  and  blackness  of  .the 
tongue. 

MESOCOLON.  (From  yea-og,  the 
middle,  and  no/Aov,  the  colon.)  The  por- 
tion of  the  mesentery  to  which  the  colon  is 
attached.  The  mesentery  and  mesocolon 
are  the  mqst  important  of  all  the  produc- 
tionsof  the  peritonaeum.  In  the  pelvis, 
the  peritonaeum  spreads  itself  shortly  be- 
fore the  rectum.  But  where  that  intestine 
becomes  loose,  and  forms  the  semilunar 
Curve,  the  peritoneum  there  rises  eonsi- 
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derably  from  the  middle  iliac  vessels,  and 
region  of  the  psoas  muscle,  double,  and 
with  a figure  adapted  for  receiving  the  hol- 
low colon.  But  above,  on  the  left  side, 
the  colon  is  connected  with  almost  no  in- 
termediate loose  production  to  the  perito- 
naeum, spread  upon  the  psoas  muscle,  as 
high  as  the  spleen,  wherfe  this  part  of  tiie 
peritonaeum,  which  gave  a coat  to  the  co- 
lon, being  extended  under  the  spleen, 
receives  and  sustains  that  viscus  in  a hollow 
superior  recess. 

Afterwards  the  peritonaeum,  from  the 
left  kidney,  from  the  interval  between  the 
kidneys,  from  the  large  vessels,  and  from 
the  right  kidney,  emerges  forwards  under 
the  pancreas,  and  forms  a broad  and  suf- 
ficiently long  continuous  production,  called 
the  transverse  mesocolon,  which,  like  a 
partition,  divides  the  upper  part  of  the 
abdomen,  containing  the  stomach,  liver, 
spleen,  and  pancreas,  from  the  lower  part. 
The  lower  plate  of  this  transverse  produc- 
tion is  continued  singly  from  the  right  me- 
socolon to  the  left,  and  serves  as  an  exter- 
nal coat  to  a pretty  large  portion  of  the 
liver,  and  descending  part  of  the  duode- 
num. But  the  upper  plate,  less  simple  in 
the  course,  departs  from  the  lumbar  perito- 
naeum at  the  kidney,  and  region  of  the  ve- 
na cava,  farther  to  the  right  than  the  du- 
odenum, to  which  it  gives  an  external  mem- 
brane, not  quite  to  the  valve  of  the  pylo- 
rus; and  beyond  this  intestine,  and  beyond 
the  colon,  it  is  joined  with  the  lower  plate, 
so  that  a large  part  of  the  duodenum  lies 
within  the  cavity  of  the  mesocolon.  Af- 
terwards, in  the  region  of  the  liver,  the 
mesocolon  is  inflected,  and  descending 
over  the  kidney  of  the  same  side  much 
shorter,  it  includes  the  right  of  the  colon, 
as  far  as  the  intestinum  caecum,  which  vests 
upon  the  iliac  muscle  and  the  appendix, 
which  is  provided  with  a peculiar  long 
curved  mesentery.  There  the  mesocolon 
terminates,  almost  at  the  bifurcation  of 
the  aorta, 

The  whole  of  the  mesocolon  and  of  the 
mesentery  is  hollow,  so  that  the  air  may 
be  forced  in  between  its  two  laminae,  in 
such  a maimer  as  to  expand  them  into  a 
bag.  At  the  place  where  it  sustains  the 
colon,  and  also  from  part  of  the  intestinum 
rectum,  the  mesocolon,  continuous  with 
the  outer  membrane  of  the  intestine,  forms 
itself  into  small  slender  bags,  resembling 
the  omentum,  for  the  most  pari  in  pairs, 
with  their  loose  extremities  thicker  and 
bifid,  and  capable  of  admitting  air  blown 
in  between  the  plates  of  the  mesocolon. 

Mesocranium.  (From  yso-or,  the  mid- 
dle, and  xgayjsv,  the  skull.)  The  crown  of 
Che  head,  or  vertex. 

Mesogastrium.  (From  jwEc-o?,  the 
middle,  and  ycirng,  the  stomach.)  The  sub- 
stance on  the  concave  part  of  the  stomach, 
which  attaches  itself  to  the  adjacent  parts. 


Mesoglossus.  (From  yzs-og,  the  middle, 
and  y’hooara-a,  the  tongue.)  A muscle  in- 
serted in  the  middle  of  the  tongue. 

Mesomeria.  (From  ytaroq,  the  middle, 
and  yvgog,  the  thigh.)  The  parts  between 
the  thighs. 

Mesompiialium.  (From  yso-sg,  the 
middle,  and  oy<pa\og,  the  navel.)  The 
middle  of  the  navel. 

Mesophryum.  (From  ysj-og,  the  mid- 
dle, and  6<p£va,,  the  eyebrows.)  The  part 
between  the  eyebrow  s. 

Mesopleurum.  (From  ytcrog,  the  mid- 
dle, and  TrXsufjov,  a rib.)  The  space  or 
muscles  between  the  ribs. 

MESORECTUM.  (From  ytaog,  the 
middle,  and  rectum,  the  straight  gut.)  The 
portion  of  peritonaeum  which  connects  the 
rectum  to  the  pelvis. 

Mesothenar.  (From  yteog,  the  mid- 
dle, and  Qsvag,  the  palm  of  the  hand.)  A 
muscle  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  palm 
of  the  hand. 

MESPILUS.  (Ots  sv  tcd  yzo-og  rfiXog,  be- 
cause it  has  a cap  or  crown  iu  the  middle 
of  it.)  J.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnsean  system.  Class,  Icosandria. 
Order,  Pentagynia-. 

2.  The  pharmocopoeial  name  of  the 
medlar.  This  fruit,  and  also  its  seeds, 
have  been  used  medicinally.  The  tree 
which  bears  them  is  the  Mespilus  ger- 
manica  of  Linnaeus.  The  immature  fruit 
is  serviceable  in  checking  diarrhoeas  ; and 
the  seeds  were  formerly  esteemed  in  allay- 
ing the  pain  attendant  on  nephritic  dis- 
eases. 

Mespilus  germanica.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  medlar-tree.  See  Mespilus. 

Metabasis.  (From  yiruZaivoo,  to  di- 
gress.) Metabole.  A change  of  remedy, 
of  practice,  or  disease  ; or  any  change  from 
one  thing  to  another,  either  in  the  curative 
indications,  or  the  symptoms  of  a dis- 
temper. 

Metabole.  See  Metabasis. 

METACARPAL  BONES.  The  five 
longitudinal  bones  that  are  situated  between 
the  wrist  and  the  fingers  ; they  are  distin- 
guished into  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
thumb,  fore-finder,  &.c. 

MET ACA  Fv  PIU S . ( From  ysret,  after, 

and  TtcL^nrog,  the  wrist  A Metacarpium.  That 
part  of  the  hand  which  is  between  the 
wrist  and  the  fingers. 

Metacarpus.  A muscle  of  the  carpus. 
See  Adductor  metacarpi  minimi  digiti  manus . 

Metackrasma.  (From  ysTa,  after,  and 
Higctmiyi,  to  mix.)  Cerasraa.  A mixture- 
tempered  with  any  additional  substance. 

MetACIIEIRIXIS.  (From  y£TU^£i^ot, 
to  perform  by  the  hand.)  Surgery.  Any 
manual  operation. 

Metachores  is.  (From  ytraym^u,  to 
digress.)  The  translation  of  a disease  from 
one  part  to  another. 

Metacinema.  (From  yz and  xwx, 
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to  remove.)  Diseased  pupil  of  the  eye,  or 
distortion  of  it. 

Metacondylus.  (From  after, 

and  sinAuXog,  a knuckle.)  The  last  joint  of 
a finder,  or  that  which  contains  the  nail. 

M STALLAGE.  (From  /zETrtXXttT?*;,  to 
change.)  A change  in  the  state  or  treat- 
ment of  a disease. 

METALLURGIA.  (From  ^et^xxov, 
a metal,  and  e^yoy,  work,  labour.)  That 
part  of  chemistry  which  concerns  the  ope- 
rations of  metals. 

METALS.  We  are  at  present  acquaint- 
ed with  twenty-two  metals,  essentially 
differing  from  each  other,  namely, 

Arsenic.  Tungsten.  Molybdena. 
Chrome.  Colmnbium.  Titanium.  Ura- 
nium. Cobalt.  Nickel.  Manganese. 
Bismuth.  Antimony.  Tellurium,  Mer- 
cury. Zinc.  Tin.  Lead.  Iron.  Cop- 
per. Silver.  Gold.  Platina. 

The  antient  division  of  these  substances 
into  noble  or  perfect,  and  semi  or  imper- 
fect metals,  is  now  abandoned,  and  we  class 
them  into  different  genera  ; proceeding  in 
a gradation  from  those  which  possess,  in  a 
certain  sense,  the  least , to  those  which  pos- 
sess the  most  metallic  properties. 

Classification  of  Metals. 

1.  Very  brittle  and  acidifiable  Metals. — 
Arsenic.  Tungsten.  Molybdena.  Chrome. 
Colmnbium. 

2.  Less  brittle  and  simply  oxidable  Me- 
tals. — -Titanium.  Uranium.  Cobalt.  Nic- 
kel. Manganese.  Bismuth.  Antimony. 

! Tellurium. 

3.  Partly  ductile  and  oxidable  Metals. — • 
Mercury.  Zinc. 

4.  Very  ductile  and  easily  oxidable  Metals. 
jj  Tin.  Lead.  Iron.  Copper. 

5.  Exceedingly  ductile  and  difficultly 

: oxidable  Metals. — Sliver.  Gold.  Platina. 

All  the  metals  are  found  in  the  bowels 
: ©f  the  earth,  though  sometimes  they  are 

i on  the  surface.  They  are  met  with  in  dif- 
ferent combinations  with  other  matters, 
such  as  sulphur,  oxigen,  and  acids ; parti- 
cularly with  the  carbonic,  muriatic,  sul- 
phuric, and  phosphoric  acids.  They  are 
also  found  combined  with  each  other,  and 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  in  a pure  metal- 
lic tate,  distinguishable  by  the  naked  eye. 

In  their  different  states  of  combination, 
they  are  said  to  be  mineralized,  and  are 
called  ORES.  'The  ores  of  metals  are, 
for  the  most  part,  found  in  nature  in  moun- 
tainous districts;  and  always  in  such  as 
form  a continued  chain.  There  are  moun- 
tains which  consist  entirely  of  iron  ore, 
but,  in  geiieral,  the  metallic  part  of  a 
mountain  bears  a very  inconsiderable  pro- 
portion to  its  bulk.  Ores  are  also  met 
with  in  the  cavities  or  crevices  of  rocks, 
forming  what  are  termed  Veins,  which 
are  more  easily  discovered  in  these  situa- 
tions than  when  they  lie  level  in  plains. 

The  metallic  matter  of  ores  is  very  gene- 
rally incrusted,  and  intermingled  with  some 


earthy  substance,  different  froni  the  rock 
in  which  the  vein  is  situated  ; which  i.» 
termed  its  MATRIX.  This,  however, 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  minera- 
lizing substance  with  which  the  metal  is 
combined,  such  as  sulphur,  &c. 

General  physical  Properties  of  Metals. 

/\ll  metals  are  combustible  bodies. 
They  possess  a certain  brilliancy,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  complete  reflection  of  the 
light  that  falls  upon  them,  which  is  termed 
metallic  lustre.  They  are  the  most  dense 
and  heavy  substances  in  nature:  tiie  hea- 
viest fossil,  not  metallic,  having  a specific 
gravity  much  below  that  of  the  lightest 
metal.  They  are  the  most  opaque  of  all 
bodies.  A stone  of  the  greatest  opacity, 
when  divided  into  thin  plates,  has  more  or 
less  transparency  ; whereas  gold  is  the  only 
metal  which  admits  of  being  reduced  to 
such  a degree  of  thinness  as  to  admit  the 
smallest  perceptible  transmission  of  light. 
Gold  leaf,  which  is  about  1-280,000  part 
of  an  inch  in  thickness,  transmits  light  of  a 
lively  green  colour  ; but  silver,  copper,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  metals,  are  perfectly 
opaque.  Another  property,  which  belongs 
exclusively  to  metals,  (though  they  do  not 
all  possess  it,)  is  malleability  ; by  which  is 
meant  a capacity  of  having  their  surface 
increased,  either  in  length  or  breadth, 
without  being  liable  to  fracture.  This 
capacity  is  not  precisely  the  same  in  those 
metals  which  do  possess  it,  for  some,  which 
admit  of  extension  when  struck  with  a 
hammer,  cannot  be  drawn  into  wire,  which 
property  is  termed  ductility  : this  property 
depends,  in  some  measure,  on  another  pe- 
culiar quality  of  metals,  namely  tenacity  ; 
by  which  is  meant  the  power  which  a me- 
tallic wire,  of  a given  diameter,  has  of  re- 
sisting the  action  of  a weight  suspended 
from  its  extremity.  All  metals  are  fusible, 
though  the  degree  of  temperature  at  which 
this  can  be  effected  differs  very  much. 
Mercury  is  always  fluid  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  our  atmosphere,  while  pla- 
tina can  scarcely  be  melted  by  the  most 
intense  heat  of  our  furnaces.  Metals  are 
perfectly  opaque  when  in  a state  of  fusion  ; 
and  are  crystal lizable  when  suffered  to  coo! 
slowly  and  undisturbed.  The  tetrahedron 
and  tire  cube  are  their  primitive  flgitres, 
though  they  very  often  take  the  octahedral 
form.  They  can  likewise  be  volatilized  at 
very  high  temperatures.  They  are  the  liest 
conductors  of  caloric  and  electricity.  Their 
susceptibility  of  combination  is  very  great: 
they  unite  with  carhop  sulphur,  and  phos- 
phorus. They  do  not  combine  with  earths 
by  fusion  ; but  their  oxids  readily  unite  to 
acids,  alkalies,  and  earths.  They  decom- 
pose water  an  l several  acids.  Some  effect 
this  at  common  temperatures : some  re- 
quire a red  heat,  and  others  the  interpo- 
sition of  another  body.  Water  does  not 
dissolve  any  of  the  metals,  though  it  is  a 
solvent  of  some  of  their  oxids.  They  are 
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insoluble  in  ardent  spirit,  ether,  or  oils. 
They  are  all  capable  of  combining  with 
oxigen,  though  many  of  them  require  very 
high  temperatures  to  effect  this  union,  and 
others  cannot  be.  united  to  it  but  in  an  in- 
direct manner.  Most  of  the  metals  can 
be  combined  with  each  other  ; they  then 
form  alloys,  many  of  which  are  of  the 
greatest  utility  in  the  arts. 

METAMORPHOPSIA.  (From 
yogurts,  a change,  and  ofis,  sight.)  Visus 
dejigurcttiis.  Disfigured  vision.  It  is  a 
defect  in  vision,  by  which  persons  perceive 
objects  changed  in  their  figures.  The  spe- 
cies are,  1.  Metamorphopsia  acuta , when 
objects  appear  much  larger  than  their  size. 
2.  Metumorphopsia  diminuta,  when  objects 
appear  diminished  in  size,  arising  from  the 
same  causes  as  the  former.  3.  Metamor- 
phopsia mutans,  objects  seem  to  be  in  mo- 
tion ; to  the  vertiginous  and  intoxicated 
persons,  every  thing  seems  to  stagger.  4. 
Metamorphopsia  tortuosa  sen  jlexuosa,  when 
objects  appear  tortuous,  or  bending.  5. 
Metamorphopsia  inter sa,  when  all  objects 
appear  inverted.  6.  Metamorphopsia  ima- 
ginaria , is  the  vision  of  a thing  not  present, 
as  may  be  observed  in  the  delirious,  and  in 
maniacs.  7.  Metumorphopsia  from  a re- 
maining impression:  it  happens  to  those 
who  very  attentively  examine  objects,  par- 
ticularly in  a great  light,  some  time  after 
to  perceive  the  impression. 

Metapedium.  (From  yera,  after,  and 
«?ry ?,  the  foot.)  The  metatarsus. 

Metaphrenum.  (From  yera,  after, 
and  the  diaphragm.)  That  part  of 

the  back  which  is  behind  the  diaphragm. 

Metaporopoiesis.  (From  yera,?rop<;t 
a duct,  and  nroiew,  to  make.)  A change  in 
the  pores  of  the  body. 

Metaptosis.  (From  yera-niTtra,  to  di- 
gress.) A change  from  one  disease  to 
ano'ther. 

METASTASIS.  (From  ytQtcr myt,  to 
change,  to  translate.)  The  translation  of 
a disease  from  one  place  to  another. 

Metasyncrtsis.  (From  yeraervy^tvte, 
to  transmute.)  Any  change  of  constitu- 
tion. 

METATARSAL  BONES.  The  five 
longitudinal  bones  between  the  tarsus  and 
the  toes  ; they  are  distinguished  into  the 
metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe,  fore  toe, 
&c. 

METATARSUS.  (From  yera,  after, 
and  Tttgcro?,  the  tarsus.)  That  part  of  the 
foot  between  the  tarsus  and  toes. 

Metejlla  nux.  See  Nux  vomica. 

Meteortsmus.  (From  ^ueteo^o?,  a va- 
pour.) 1.  A flatulent  dropsy. 

2.  A tympanitic  state  of  the  abdomen, 
taking  place  suddenly  in  acvte  diseases. 

Meteoros.  (mete from  yela,  and 
to  elevate.)  Elevated,  suspended, 
erect,  sublime,  tumid.  Galen  expounds 
pains  of  this  sort,  as  being  those  which 
affect  the  peritonaeum,  or  other  more  su- 


perficial parts  of  the  body  : these  are  op- 
posed to  the  more  deep-seated  ones. 

Metheglin.  A drink  prepared  from 
honey  by  fermentation. 

Methemerinus.  (From  yera,  and 
rye^a,,  a day.)  A quotidian  fever. 

Methodica  medicina.  Signifies  that 
practice  which  was  conducted  by  rules, 
such  as  are  taught  by  Galen  and  his  follow- 
ers, in  opposition  to  the  empirical  prac- 
tice- 

Metiiodus.  (From  yera,  and  o£o?,  a 
way.)  The  method,  or  ratio,  by  which  any 
operation  or  cure  is  conducted. 

Metopion.  Metmthov.  American  su- 
mach, a species  of  Rhus.  It  is  a name 
of  the  bitter  almond,  also  of  an  oil, 
or  an  ointment,  made  by  Dioscorides, 
which  was  thus  called  because  it  had  gal- 
banum  in  it,  which  was  collected  from  a 
plant  called  Metopium. 

Metopium.  met &mov.  An  ointment 
made  of  gaibanum. 

Metopum.  (From^ETtt,  after,  and 
the  eye.)  The  forehead. 

Metosis.  A kind  of  amaurosis,  from  an 
excess  of  short  sightedness. 

METRA.  (From  ym^,  a mother.)  The 
womb. 

Metrenchyta.  (From  yer^d,  the 
womb,  and  £yx.vu,  to  pour  into.)  Injections 
into  the  womb. 

Metrenchytes.  (From  yer oa,  the 
womb,  and  vyyyw,  to  pour  in.)  A syringe 
to  inject  fluids  into  the  womb. 

METRITIS.  (From  ynr^a.,  the  womb.) 
Inflammation  of  the  uterus.  See  Hysteri- 
tis. 

Metrocelidep.  (From  ynrvg,  a mo- 
ther, and  utiXic,  a spot,  or  mole.)  A mole, 
or  mark,  impressed  upon  the  child,  by  the 
mother’s  imagination  on  the  foetus. 

Metrocelis.  (From  ytjmp,  a mother, 
and  a blemish.)  A mole,  or  mark, 

impressed  upon  the  child  by  the  mother’s 
imagination. 

Metro-mania.  A rage  for  reciting 
verses.  In  the  Acta  Societatis  Medicae 
Havniensis,  published  1779,  is  an  account 
of  a tertian  attended  with  remarkable  symp- 
toms ; one  of  which  was  the  metro-mania , 
which  the  patient  spoke  extempore,  having 
never  before  had  the  least  taste  for  poe- 
try ; when  the  fit  was  off,  the  patient  be- 
came stupid,  and  remained  so  till  the  re- 
turn of  the  paroxysm,  when  the  poetical 
powers  returned  asiaiii. 

METROPTOSIS.  (From  ynrp,  the 
uterus, and  wittI®,  to  fall  down.)  Prolap- 
sins  uteri.  The  descent  of  the  uterus 
through  the  vagina. 

Metrorrhagia.  (From  ym^*,  the 
womb,  and  %nyw yi,  to  break  out.)  An 
excessive  discharge  from  the  womb. 

Meu.  See  Meum  athamanticum. 

Meum  athamanticum.  (From  ye im, 
less;  so  called,  according  to  Minshew, 
from  its  diminutive  size.)  Meu,  Spignel. 
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Baldmoney.  The  root  of  this  plant,  JEthusa 
mceum , is  recommended  as  a carmina- 
tive, stomachic,  and  for  attenuating  viscid 
humours,  and  appears  to  be  nearly  of  the 
same  nature  as  lovage,  differing  in  its  smell 
being  rather  more  agreeable,  somewhat  like 
that  of  parsnips,  but  stronger,  and  being  in  its 
taste  less  sweet,  and  more  warm,  or  acrid. 

Mexicanum.  (From  Mexico , whence 
it  is  brought.)  A name  of  the  balsam  of 
Peru. 

Mexico  seed.  See  Ricinns. 

Mexico  tea . See  Botrys  mexicana . 

Mezereon.  See  Mezereum. 

MEZEREUM.  (A.  word  of  some  barba- 
rous dialect.)  Mezereon.  Spurge-olive. 
Widow- wail.  This  plant,  Daphne  mezere- 
um of  Linnaeus  :—~jloribus  sessilibus  terms 
caulinis,  foliis  lanceolatis  dcciduis,  is  ex- 
tremely acrid,  especially  when  fresh,  and, 
if  retained  ia  the  mouth',  excites  great  and 
long  continued  heat  and  inflammation,  par- 
ticularly of  the  mouth  and  fauces ; the  ber- 
ries also  have  the  same  effects,  and,  when 
swallowed,  prove  a powerful  corrosive 
poison,  not  only  to  man,  but  to  dogs, 
wolves,  and  foxes.  The  bark  of  the  root 
is  the  part  employed  medicinally  in  the 
decoctum  sarsaparilla  compositum , to  assist 
mercury  in  resolving  nodes  and  other  ob- 
stinate symptoms  of  syphilis.  The  anfcisy- 
j philitic  virtues  of  mezereum,  however, 

■ have  been  by  many  writers  very  justly 
I doubted.  The  result  of  my  own  experi- 
ence (says  Mr.  Pearson,  of  the  Lock  Hos- 
pital) by  no  means  accords  with  the  re- 
presentation given  of  this  root  by  former 
writers.  From  all  that  I have  been  able 
to  collect,  in  The  course  of  many  years  ob- 
servation, I feel  myself  authorized  to  assert, 
unequivocally,  that  the  mezereum  has  not 
| the  power  of  curing  the  venereal  disease  in 
any  one  stage,  or  under  any  one  form. 
If  a decoction  of  this  root  should  ever  re- 
duce a venereal  node,  where  no  mercury 
has  been  previously  given,  yet  the  patient 
will  by  no  means  be  exempted  from  the 
necessity  of  employing  mercury  for  as 
long  a space  of  time,  and  in  as  large  a 
quantity,  as  if  no  mezereum  had  been 
taken.  With  respect  to  the  power  it  is 
said  to  possess,  of  alleviating  the  pain, 
and  diminishing  the  bulk  of  membranous 
nodes,  nothing  peculiar  and  appropriate  can 
be  ascribed  to  the  mezereum  on  these  ac- 
counts, since  we  obtain  the  same  good 
effects  from  sarsaparilla,  guaiacum,  volatile 
alkali,  blistering  plasters,  See.  Neverthe- 
less, venereal  nodes  which  have  subsided 
under  tne  use  of  any  of  these  articles  of  th,e 
materia  medica,  will  appear  again,  and 
otten  with  additional  symptoms,  if  a full 
and  efficacious  course  of  mercury  be  not 
submitted  to.  It  has,  indeed,  been  al- 
leged that  mezereum  always  alleviates 
the  pain  occasioned  by  a venereal  node, 
and  generally  reduces  it,  where  the  peri- 
osteum only  is  affected ; and  that  it  sel- 


dom fails  of  removing  those  enlargements 
of  the  periosteum  which  have  not  yielded 
during  the  administration  of  mercury. 

That  some  instances  of  success,  in  cases 
like  these,  may  have  fallen  to  the  share  of 
those  who  made  the  assertion,  it  would  not 
become  me  to  deny  ; but  I have  met  with 
few  such  agreeable  evidences  of  the  effica- 
cy of  this  medicine.  I have  given  the  me- 
zereum  in  the  form  of  a simple  decoction, 
and  also  as  an  ingredient  in  compound  de- 
coctions of  the  woods,  in  many  cases, 
where  no  mercury  had  been  previously 
employed,  but  never  with  advantage  to  a 
single  patient.  I have  also  tried  it,  in  nu- 
merous instances,  after  the  completion  of 
a course  of  mercury  ; yet,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  cases,  where  the  thickened 
state  of  the  periosteum  was  removed  during 
the  exhibition  of  it,  I never  saw  the  least 
benefit  derived  from  taking  this  medicine. 
In  a few  cases  of  anomalous  pains,  which 
I supposed  were  derived  from  irregulari- 
ties during  a mercurial  course,  the  meze- 
reuin  was  of  service,  after  I had  tried  the 
common  decoction  of  the  woods  without 
success  ; but  even  in  this  description  of 
cases,  I have  always  found  it  a very  uncer- 
tain remedy.  I have  made  trial  of  this 
vegetable  in  a great  number  of  scrofulous 
cases,  where  the  membranes  covering  the 
bones  were  in  a diseased  state,  and  I am 
not  sure  that  one  single  p vtient  obtained 
any  evident  and  material  benefit  from 
it. 

The  late  Dr.  Cullen,  whose  reports  may 
justly  claim  attention  from  all  medical 
men,  when  treating  of  the  mezereum,  in 
his.  Materia  Medica,  says,  “ I have  fre- 
quently employed  it  in  several  cutaneous 
affections,  and  sometimes  with  success.* 
It  wrere  to  have  been  wished,  that  the  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  had  specified  what  those 
diseases  of  the  skin  were,  in  which  tiie 
mezereum  was  sometimes  employed  with 
success ; for,  if  I except  an  instance  or  two 
of  lepra,  in  which  the  decoction  of  this 
plant  conferred  a temporary  benefit,  1 
have  very  seldom  found  it  possessed  of  me- 
dicinal virtue,  either  in  syphilis,  or  in  t he- 
sequelae  of  that  disease,  ifa  scrofula,  or  in 
cutaneous  affections,  indeed  the  mezere- 
um is  of  so  acrimonious  a nature,  pften 
producing  heat  and  other  disagreeable 
sensations  in  the  fauces,  and,  on  many  oc- 
casions, disordering  the  primae  vise,  that  I 
do  not  often  subject  my  patients  to  the 
certain  inconveniencies  which  are  connect- 
ed with  the  primary  effects  of  this  medicine', 
as  they  are  rarely  compensated  by  any 
other  important  and  useful  qualities. 

Mezereum  acetatum.  Very  thia 
slices  of  the  bark  of  the  fresh  mezereon 
root  are  to  be  steeped  for  twenty -four 
hours  in  common  vinegar.  The  late  Dr. 
Morris  usually  directed  the. application  of 
this  remedy  to  issues,  when  a discharge 
from  them  could  not  be  encouraged  by 
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common  means.  It  generally  answers  this 
purpose  very  effectually  in  the  course  of 
one  night,  the  pea  being  removed,  and  a 
small  portion  of  the  bark  applied  over  the 
Opening. 

MIASMA.  (From  puma,  to  infect.) 
See  Contagion. 

Microcosmic  bezoar.  See  Calculus. 

Microleuconympelea.  (From  pu-^oq, 
small,  7\ivxoqy  white,  and  wpttyeua,  the  water- 
lily.)  The  small  wiiite  water-lily. 

Micronymph^a.  (From  pux^oq, 
gmall,  and  wpi^cua,  the  water-lily.)  The 
smaller  w'ater-lily. 

Microrcois.  (From small,  and 
a testicle.)  One  whose  testicles  are 
tin  usually  small. 

Microsphyxia.  (From  /u,ixgos,  small, 
and  <r<pv^tc,  the  pulse.)  A debility  and 
smallness  of  the  pulse. 

Midriff.  See  Diaphragm . 

Migma.  (From  fiiywcc,  to  mix.)  A 
confection,  or  ointment. 

Migeana.  A corruption  ofhsernicrania. 

Milfoil , common.  See  Millefolium. 

MILIARIA.  (From  milium , millet  ; 
so  called  because  the  small  pustules,  or 
vesicles,  upon  the  skin  resemble  millet- 
seed.)  Miliary  fever.  A genus  of  disease 
in  the  class  pyrexia , and  order  exanthemata 
of  Cullen ; characterized  by  synochus ; 
cold  stage  considerable  : hot  stage  attend- 
ed with  anxiety  and  frequent  sighing  ; per- 
spiration of  a strong  and  peculiar  smell ; 
eruption,  preceded  by  a sense  of  pricking, 
first  on  the,  neck  and  breast,  of  small  red 
pimples,  which  in  two  days  become  white 
pustules,  desquamate,  and  are  succeeded 
by  fresh  pimples.  Miliary  fever  has  been 
observed  to  affect  both  sexes,  and  persons 
of  all  ages  and  constitutions:  but  fe- 
males, of  a delicate  habit,  are  most  liable 
to  it,  particularly  in  child-bed.  Moist 
variable  w eather  is  most  favourable  to  its 
appearance,  and  it  occurs  most  usually  in 
the  spring  and  autumn.  It  is  by  some  said 
to  be  a contagious  disease,  and  has  been 
known  to  prevail  epidemically. 

Very  violent  symptoms,  such  as  coma, 
delirium,  and  convulsion  fits,  now  and  then 
/,.  attend  miliary  fever,  in  which  case  it  is  apt 
7/  to  prove  fatal.  A numerous  eruption  in- 
dicates more  danger  than  a scanty  one. 
The  eruption  being  steady  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  more  favourable  than  its  fre- 
quently disappearing  and  coming  out  again, 
and  it  is  more  favourable  when  the  places 
covered  with  the  eruption  appear  swelled 
and  stretched  than  when  they  remain  flac- 
cid. According  to  the  severity  of  the 
symptoms,  and  depression  of  spirits,  is  the 
danger  greater.  See  also  Sudamina . 

Mieiolum.  (Dim.  of  milium,  millet.) 
A small  tumour  on  the  eyelids,  resembling 
in  size  a millet-seed. 

Mjlitaris.  (From  miles,  a soldier  ; 
so  called  from  its  efficacy  in  cuiing  fresh 
wounds.)  See  Millefolium « 


Militarts  tterba.  See  Millefolium , 
Milium.  (From  milium , a millet  seed.) 
Grutum.  A very’ white  and  hard  tubercle, 
in  size  and  colour  resembling  a miljet-seed. 

Its  seat  is  immediately  under  the  cuticle, 
so  that,  when  pressed,  the  contents  escape 
appearing  of  an  atheromatous  nature. 
Milium  solis.  See  Lithospcr  mum. 
MILK.  Lac.  A fluid  secreted  by 
peculiar  glands,  and  designed  to  nourish 
young  animals  in  the  early  part  of  their 
life.  It  is  of  an  opaque  white  colour,  a 
mild  saccharine  taste,  and  a slightly  aro- 
matic smell.  It  is  separated  immediately 
from  the  bicod,  in  the  breasts  or  udders  of 
female  animals.  Man,  quadrupeds,  and 
cetaceous  animals,  are  the  only  creatures 
which  afford  milk.  Al!  other  animals  are 
destitute  of  the  organs  which  secrete  this 
fluid.  Milk  differs  greatly  in  the  seveiai 
animals. 

The  following  are  the  Properties  of  ani- 
mal and  human  milk : — 

Milk  separates  spontaneously  into  cream , 
cheese , and  serum  of  milk  ; and  that  sooner 
in  a warm  situation  than  in  a cold  one.  In 
a greater  temperature  than  that  cf  the  air, 
it  acesces  and  coagulates,  but  more  easily 
and  quicker  by  the  addition  of  acid  salts, 
or  coagulating  plants.  Lime-water  coagu- 
lates milk  imperfectly.  It  is  not  coagu- 
lated by  alkali  pure,  for  it  dissolves  its 
caseous  part.  With  carbonated  alkali  the 
caseous  and  cremoraceous  par’s  of  milk  are 
changed  into  a liquid  soap, -which  separates 
in  the  form  of  w hite  flakes  : such  milk,  by 
boiling,  is  changed  into  a yellow  and  then 
into  a brown  colour.  Milk,  distilled  to 
dryness,  gives  out  an  insipid  water,  and 
leaves  a whitish  brown  extract,  called  the 
extract  of  milk ; which,  dissolved  in  water, 
makes  a milk  of  less  value.  Milk  fresh 
drawn,  and  often  agitated  in  a warm  place, 
by  degrees  goes  into  the  vinous  fermenta- 
tion, so  that  alkohol  may  be  drawn  over 
by  distillation,  which  is  called  spirit  of 
milk.  It  succeeds  quicker  if  yeast  be  add- 
ed to  the  milk.  Mares’  milk,  as  it  contains 
the  greatest  quantity  of  the  sugar  of  milk, 
is  best  calculated  for  vinous  fermentation. 

The  Principles  of  milk,  or  its  integral 
parts,  are,  1.  The  Aroma,  or  odorous  vola- 
tile principle,  which  flies  off  from  fresh- 
drawn  milk  in  the  form  of  visible  vapour. 
2.  H ater,  which  constitutes  the  greatest 
part  of  milk.  From  one  pound,  eleven 
ounces  of  w ater  may  he  extracted  by  dis- 
tillation. This  water,  with  the  sugar  of 
milk,  forms  the  serum  of  the  milk.  3. 
Bland  oil,  which,  from  its  lightness,  swims 
on  the  surface  of  milk  after  standing, 
and  forms  the  cream  of  milk.  4. 
Cheese,  separated  by  coagulating  milk, 
falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  is  the 
animal  gluten.  5.  Sugar,  obtained  from 
the  serum  of  milk  by  evaporation.  It 
unites  the  caseous  and  butyraceous  part 
with  the  water  of  the  milk.  6.  Some  neu - 
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iral  salts,  as  the  muriate  of  potash  and  mu- 
riate of  lime,  which  are  accidental,  not  being 
found  at  all  times,  nor  in  every  milk.  These 
principles  of  milk  differ  widely  in  respect 
'to  quantity  and  quality,  according  to  the 
diversity  of  the  animals. 

The  aroma  of  the  milk  is  of  so  different 
an  odour,  thqt  persons  accustomed  to  the 
smell,  and  those  whose  olfactory  nerves 
are  very  sensible,  can  easily  distinguish  whe- 
ther milk  be  that  of  the  cow,  goat,  mare, 
ass,  or  human.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  serum  of  the  milk,  which  is  properly 
the  seat  of  the  aroma.  The  serum  of  milk 
is  thicker  and  more  copious  in  the  milk  of 
the  sheep  and  goat,  than  in  that  of  the  ass, 
mare,  or  human  milk.  The  butter  of  goats 
and  cows  is  easily  separated  from  the 
milk,  and  will  not  again  unite  itself  with 
the  butter-milk.  Sheep’s  butter  is  soft, 
and  not  of  the  consistence  of  that  obtained 
from  the  cow  and  goat.  Asses’,  mares’, 
and  human  butter,  can  only  be  separated 
in  the  form  of  cream  ; which  cream,  by  the 
assistance  of  heat,  is  with  ease  again  united 
to  the  milk  from  which  it  is  separated.  The 
cheese  of  cows’  and  goats’  milk  is  solid  and 
elastic,  that  from  asses  and  mares  soft,  and 
that  from  sheep’s  milk  almost  as  soft  as 
gluten.  It  is  never  separated  spontane- 
ously from  the  milk  of  a woman,  but  only 
by  art,  and  iV  wholly  fluid.  The  serum 
abounds  most  in  human,  asses’,  and  mares’ 
milk.  The  milk  of  the  cow  and  goat  con- 
tains less,  and  that  of  the  sheep  least  of 
all.  The  sugar  of  milk  is  in  the  greatest 
quantity  in  the  mares  and  asses,  and  some- 
what less  in  the  human  milk. 

MILK,  ASSES’.  Asses’ milk  has  a very 
strong  resemblance  to  human  milk  in 
colour,  smell,  and  consistence.  When  left 
at  rest  for  a sufficient  time,  a cream  forms 
upon  its  surface,  but  by  no  means  in  such 
abundance  as  a woman’s  milk.  Asses’  milk 
differs  from  cows’  milk,  in  itscrearn  being 
less  ahundant  and  more  insipid  ; in  its  con- 
taining less  curd ; and  in  its  possessing  a 
greater  proportion  of  sugar. 

MILK,  COWS’.  The  milk  of  women, 
mares,  and  asses,  nearly  agree  in  their  qua- 
lities ; that  of  cows,  goats,  and  sheep, 
possess  properties  rather  different.  Of 
these,  cows’  milk  approaches  nearest  to 
that  yielded  by  the  female  breast,  but  dif- 
fers very  much  in  respect  to  the  aroma ; 
it  contains  a larger  proportion  of  cream 
and  cheese,  and  less  serum  than  human 
milk  ; also  less  sugar  than  mares’  and  asses’ 
milk. 

Cows’  milk  forms  a very  essential  part  of 
human  sustenance,  being  adapted  to  every 
state  and  age  of  the  body ; but  particularly 
to  infants,  after  being  weaned. 

MILK,  EWES’.  This  resembles  almost- 
precisely  that  of  the  cow  ; its  cream,  how- 
ever, is  more  abundant,  and  yields  a butter 
not  so  consistent  as  cows’  milk  butter.  It 
makes  excellent  cheese. 


MILK,  GOATS’.  It  resembles  cows’, 
except  in  its  greater  consistence  y like  that 
milk,  it  throws  up  abundance  of  cream, 
from  which  butter  is  easily  obtained. 

MILK,  HUMAN.  The  white,  sweet- 
ish fluid,  secreted  by  the  glandular  fabric 
of  the  breasts  of  women.  The  secretory 
organ  is  constituted  by  the  great  conglome- 
rate glands,  situated  in  the  fat  of  both 
breasts,  above  the  musculus  pcetpralis  ma- 
jor. From  each  acinus  composing  a mam- 
mary gland,  there  arises  a radicle  of  a 
lactiferous  or  galactiferous  duct.  Ail  these 
canals  gradually  converging,  are  termi- 
nated without  anastomosis,  in  the  papillae 
of  the  breasts,  by  many  orifices,  which, 
upon  pressure,  pour  forth  milk.  The  smell 
of  fresh-drawn  milk  is  peculiar,  animal, 
fatuous,  and  not  disagreeable.  Its  taste 
sweetish,  soft,  bland,  agreeable.  The  spe- 
cific gravity  is  greater  than  water,  but 
lighter  than  blood  ; hence  it  swims  on  it. 
Its  colour  is  white  and  opake.  In  consis- 
tence it  is  oily  and  aqueous.  A drop  put  on 
the  nail  flows  slowly  down,  if  the  milk  be 
good. 

Time  of  Secretion.  The  milk  most  fre-  . 
quently  begins  to  be  secreted  in  the  last 
months  of  pregnancy;  but,  on  the  third 
day  after  delivery,  a serous  milk  called 
Colostrum  is  separated;  and  at  length  pure 
milk  is  secreted  very  copiously  into  the 
breasts,  that  from  its  abundance  often 
spontaneously  drops  from  the  nipples. 

If  the  secretion  of  milk  be  daily  pro- 
moted by  suckling  an  infant,  it  often  con- 
tinues many  years,  unless  a fresh  pregnan- 
cy supervene.  The  quantity  usually  se- 
creted within  twenty-four  hours,  by  nurses, 
is  various,  according  as  the  nourishment 
may  be  more  or  less  chylous.  It  appears 
that  not  more  than  two  pounds  of  milk  are 
obtained  from  five  or  six  pounds  of  meat. 
But  there  have  been  known  nurses  who 
have  given  from  their  breasts  two,  or  even 
more  than  three  pounds,  in  addition  to  that 
which  their  child  has  sucked.  Thai  the 
origin  of  the  milk  is  derived  from  chyle 
carried  with  the  blood  of  the  mammary 
arteries  into  the  glandular  fabric  of  the 
breasts,  is  evident  from  its  more  copious 
secretion  a little  after  meals  ; its  diminish- 
ed secretion  from  fasting ; from  the  smell 
and  taste  of  food  or  medicines  in  the  se- 
cretec}  milk;  and  lastly,  from  its  sponta- 
neous acescence;  for  humours  perfectly 
animal  become  putrid. 

The  milk  of  a woman  differs  : 1.  in  re- 
spect to  food.  The  milk  of  a woman  who 
suckles,  living  upon  vegeto-animal  food, 
never  acesces  nor  coagulates  spontaneous- 
ly, although  exposed  for  many  weeks  to 
the  heat  of  a furnace.  But  it  evapo- 
rates gradually  in  an  open  vessel,  and  the 
l^tst  drop  continues  thin,  sweet,  and  bland. 
The  reason  appears  to  be  that  the  caseous 
and  erenaoraceous  parts  cohere  together 
by  means  of  the  sugar,  move  intimately 
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than  in  the  milk  of  animals,  and  do  not  so 
easily  separate  ; k'enee  its  ascescense  is 
prevented.  It  does  acesce , if  mixed  or 
boiled  with  vinegar,  juice  of  lemons,  cre- 
mor  tartar,  dilate  sulphuric  acid,  or  with  the 
human  stomach.  It  is  coagulated  with  the 
acid  of  salt,  or  nitre,  and  by  an  acid  gas- 
tric juice  of  the  infant ; for  infants  often 
vomit  up  the  coagulated  milk  of  the  nurse. 
The  milk  of  a sucking  woman,  who  lives 
upon  vegetable  food  ordy,  like  cows’  milk, 
easily  and  of  its  own  accord  acesces,  and 
is  acted  upon  by  all  coagulating  substances 
like  the  milk  of  animals.  2.  In  respect  of 
the  time  of  digestion.  During  the  first 
hours  of  digestion  the  chyle  is  crude,  and 
the  milk  less  subacted ; but  towards  the 
twelfth  hour  after  eating,  the  chyle  is 
changed  into  blood,  and  then  the  milk  be- 
comes yellowish  and  nauseous,  and  is  spit 
out  by  the  infant.  Hence  the  best  time 
for  giving  suck  is  about  the  fourth  or  fifth 
hour  after  meals.  3.  In  respect  of  the  time 
after  delivery.  The  milk  secreted  imme- 
diately after  delivery  is  serous,  purges  the 
bowels  of  the  infant,  and  is  called  colos- 
trum. But  in  the  following  days  it  be- 
comes thicker  and  more  pure,  and  the 
longer  a nurse  suckles,  the  thicker  the 
milk  is  secreted  ; thus  new-born  infants 
cannot  retain  the  milk  of  a nurse  who  has 
given  suck  for  a twelve-month,  on  account 
of  its  spissitude.  4.  In  respect  of  food 
and  medicines.  Thus  if  a nurse  eat  garlic, 
the  milk  becomes  highly  impregnated  with 
its  odour,  and  is  disagreeable.  If  she  in- 
dulge too  freely  in  the  use  of  wine  or  beer, 
the  infant  becomes  ill.  From  giving  a 
purging  medicine  to  a nurse,  the  child  also 
is  purged ; and,  lastly,  children  affected  with 
tormina  of  the  bowels,  arising  from  acids, 
are  often  cured  by  giving  the  nurse  animal 
food.  5.  In  respect  of  the  affections  of  the 
mind.  There  are  frequent  examples  of 
infants  being  seized  with  convulsions  from 
sucking  mothers  irritated  by  anger.  An 
infant  of  one  year  old,  while  he  sucked 
milk  from  his  enraged  mother,  on  a sudden 
was  seized  with  a fatal  haemorrhage,  and 
died.  Infants  at  the  breast  in  a short  time 
pine  away,  if  the  nurse  be  afflicted  with 
grievous  care  ; and  there  are  also  infants 
who,  after  every  coition  of  the  mother,  or 
even  if  she  menstruate,  arte  taken  ill. 

The  use  of  the  mother’s  milk  is,  1.  It 
affords  the  native  aliment  to  the  new-born 
infant,  in  which  respect  milk  differs  little 
from  chyle.  Those  children  are  the  strong- 
est who  are  npurished  the  longest  by  the 
mother’s  milk.  2.  The  colostrum  should 
Hot  be  rejected  ; for  it  relaxes  the  bowels, 
which  in  new  born  infants  ought  to  be 
open,  to  clear  their  intestines  of  the  meco- 
nium. 3.  Lactation  defends  the  mother 
from  a dangerous  reflux  of  the  milk  into 
the  blood,  whence  lacteal  metastasis,  and 
ieucorrhsea  are  so  frequently  in  lying-in 
\vpmen,  wlio  do  not  give  suck.  The  mo- 


tion of  the  milk  also  being  hastened  through 
the  breast  by  the  sucking  of  the  child,  pre- 
vents the  very  common  induration  of  the 
breast,  which  arises  in  consequence  of 
the  milk  being  stagnated.  4.  Men  may 
live  upon  milk,  unless  they  have  been  ac- 
customed to  the  drinking  of  wine.  For 
all  nations,  the  Japanese  alone  excepted, 
use  milk,  and  many  live  upon  it  alone. 

MILK,  MARES’.  This  is  thinner  than 
that  of  the  cow,  but  scarcely  so  thin  as 
human  miik.  Its  cream  cannot  be  con- 
verted into  butter  by  agitation.  The  whey 
contains  sugar. 

Milk  blotches.  An  eruption  of  white 
vesicles,  which  assume  a dark  colour,  re- 
sembling the  blackening  of  the  small  pox, 
and  are  succeeded  by  scabs  producing  an 
ichory  matter,  attended  with  considerable 
itchiness.  It  generally  appears  on  the  fore- 
head and  scalp,  extending  half  over  the 
face,  and  at  times  even  proceeding  farther. 
The  period  of  its  attack  is  the  time  of 
teething  ; and  it  is  probably  the  same  dis- 
ease as  the  crustea  lactea. 

Milk  fever.  See  Puerperal  fever . 
Milk-teeth.  See  Teeth. 

Milk-thistle.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant,  when  young,  surpass,  when  boiled, 
the  finest  cabbage,  and  possesses  diuretic 
qualities.  See  also  Carduus  maria:. 
Milk-vetch.  See  Tragacantha. 

Milk-wort.  See  Polygala. 

Milk-wort , rattle  snake  root.  See  Seneka . 
Millefolium.  (From  mill e,  a thou- 
sand, and  folium,  a leaf ; named  from  its 
numerous  leaves.)  Achillea.  Myriophyl- 
lon.  Chiliophyllon.  Lumbus  veneris.  Mi- 
litaris  herba.  Stratiotes.  Carpentaria. 
Speculum  veneris.  Common  yarrow,  or 
milfoil.  The  leaves  and  dowers  of  this 
indigenous  plant,  Achillea  millefolium  of 
Linnaeus : — foliis  bipinnatis  nudis ; laciniis 
linearihus  dentalis ; caulibus  svperne  sul- 
catis , have  an  agreeable,  weak,  aromatic 
smell,  and  a bitterish,  rough,  and  some- 
what pungent  taste.  They  are  both  di- 
rected for  medicinal  use,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia ; in  the  present  practice, 
however,  they  are  almost  wholly  neg- 
lected. 

Millemorbta.  (From  mille , a thou- 
sand, and  morbus,  a disease  ; so  called  from 
its  use  in  many  diseases.)  See  Scrophularia 
vulgaris. 

Millepedje.  See  Millepedes. 

Millepedes.  (From  mille . a thou- 
sand, and  pes , a foot ; named  from  their 
numerous  feet.)  Millipedce.  Wood-lice. 
The  Oniscus  asellub  of  Linnaeus.  These  in- 
sects, though  they  obtain  a place  in  the  phar- 
macopoeias, are  very  seldom  used  medicinal- 
ly in  this  country;  they  appear  to  act  as  sti- 
mulants and  slight  diuretics,  and  for  this 
purpose  they  ought  to  be  administered  in  a 
much  greater  dose  than  is  usually  pre- 
scribed. The  expressed  juice,  or  forty  or 
fifty  living  millepedes,  given  in  a mild 
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drink,  is  said  to  cure  very' obstinate  jaun- 
dice*. 

Millet-seed.  The  fruit  of  the  Pani- 
cum  miliaceum  of  Linnaeus.  They  are 
esteemed  as  a nutricious  article  of  diet, 
and  are  often  made  into  puddings  in  this 
country. 

Millet-seed,  Indian.  The  fruit  of 
the  Panicum  italicum  of  Linnaeus.  It  is 
much  esteemed  in  Italy,  being  a constant 
ingredient  in  soups,  and  made  into  a va- 
riety of  forms  for  the  table. 

Millium.  (From  mille,  a thousand;  so 
called  from  the  multitude  of  its  seed.) 
Milium.  The  millet. 

Mill-mountain.  See  Linum  Catharticum. 
Milphosis.  m A baldness 
of  the  eyebrows. 

Miltos.  MiXroj.  Minium,  or  red-lead. 
Miltwaste.  See  Ceterach. 

Milz  adella.  (From  milza,  the  spleen, 
Span. ; so  called  from  its  supposed  virtues 
in  diseases  of  the  spleen.)  The  herb  arch- 
angel. 

Mimosa  catechu.  The  systematic 

name  of  the  tree  which  affords  the  terra 
japonica.  See  Catechu. 

Mimosa  nilotica.  Supposed  to  be 
the  tree  which  afforded  the  gum-arabic, 
but  now  considered  to  be  the  acacia  vera. 
See  Arabic  gum. 

Mimosa  Senegal.  The  systematic 

name  of  the  tree  from  which- the  gum  sene- 
ga! exudes. 

Minderer us  spirit.  See  Liquor  ammonice 
acelatis. 

MINER  ALIA.  See  Minerals. 
MINERALOGY.  That  part  of  natural 
history  which  relates  to  minerals. 

Mineral  poisons.  See  Poisons. 
MINERAL  WATERS.  Aquce  mine- 
rales.  Aquce  medicinales.  Waters  holding 
minerals  in  solution  are  called  mineral 
waters.  But  as  all  water,  in  a mineral 
state,  is  impregnated,  either  more  or  less, 
with  some  mineral  substances,  the  name 
mineral  waters  should  be  confined  to  such 
waters  as  are  sufficiently  impregnated  with 
mineral  matters  to  produce  some  sensible 
effects  on  the  animal  economy,  and  either 
to  cure  or  prevent  some  of  the  diseases  to 
•which  the  human  body  is  liable.  On  this 
account,  these  waters  might  be  with  much 
more  propriety  called  medicinal  waters, 
were  not  the  name  by  which  they  are  com- 
monly known  too  firmly  established  by 
long  use. 

The  mineral  waters  which  are  the  most 
esteemed,  and  consequently  the  most  re- 
sorted to  for  the  cure  of  diseases,  are  those 
of 

1.  Aix.  5.  Buxton. 

2.  Berege.  6.  Borset. 

3.  Bath.  7.  Cheltenham. 

4.  Bristol.  8.  Carlsbad. 


9.  Epsom.  17.  Scarborough. 

10.  Harrowgate.  18.  Spa. 

11.  Hartfell.  19.  Sedlilz. 

12.  Holywell.  20.  Sea-water. 

13.  Malvern.  21.  Seltzer. 

11.  Matlock.  22.  Tunbridge. 

15.  Moffat.  23.  Vichy,  and  others 

16.  Pyrmont.  of  less  note. 

For  the  properties  and  virtues  of  these 

consult  their  respective  heads. 


Fourcroy  divides  ail  mineral  and  medi 
cinal  waters  into  nine  orders,  viz. 

1.  Cold  acidulous  waters. 

2.  Hot  or  thermal  acidulous  waters. 

3.  Sulphuric  saline  waters. 

4.  Muriatic  saline  waters. 

5.  Simple  sulphureous  waters. 

6.  Sulphurated  gazeous  waters. 

7.  Simple  ferruginous  waters. 

8.  Ferruginous  and  acidulous  waters. 

9.  Sulphuric  ferruginous  waters. 


Dr.  Saunders  arranges  mineral  waters 
into  the  following  classes : 

I.  Simple  cold. 

- 2. — thermal. 

3.  — *— — saline. 

4.  Highly  carbonated  alkaline. 

5.  Simple  carbonated  chalybeate. 

6.  Hot  carbonated  chalybeate. 

7.  Highly  carbonated  chalybeate. 

8.  Saline  carbonated  chalybeate. 

9.  Hot  saline  highly  carbonated  chaly- 
beate. 

10.  Vitriolated  chalybeate. 

II.  Cold,  sulphureous. 

12.  Hot,  alkaline,  sulphureous. 


In  order  to  present  the  reader,  under 
one  point  of  view,  with  the  most  conspicu- 
ous features  in  the  composition  of  the  mine- 
ral waters  of  this  and  some  other  countries, 
the  following  Synoptical  Table  is  subjoined, 
from  Dr.  Saunders’  work  on  mineral  waters. 

The  reader  will  please  to  observe,  that 
under  the  head  of  Neutral,  Purging  Salts , 
are  included  the  sulphats  of  soda  and  mag- 
nesia, and  the  muriats  of  lime,  soda,  and 
magnesia.  The  power  which  the  earthy 
muriats  may  possess  of  acting  on  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  is  not  quite  ascertained,  but, 
from  their  great  solubility,  and  from  ana- 
logy with  salts,  with  similar  component 
parts,  we  may  conclude  that  this  forms  a 
principal  part  of  their  operation. 

The  reader  will  likewise  observe,  that 
where  the  spaces  are  left  blank,  it  signi- 
fies that  we  are  ignorant  whether  any  of 
the  substance  at  the  head  of  the  column  is 
contained  in  the  water ; that  the  word 
none  implies  a certainty  of  the  absence  of 
that  substance  ; and  the  term  uncertain , 
means  that  the  substance  is  contained,  but 
that  the  quantity  is  not  known, 


That  is,  2.94  contained  in  the  sulpha  t of  iroD,  (this  salt,  when  crystallized,  containing  23  per  cent,  of  oxyd  of  iron,  according  to  Kirwan,) 

and  1.875  additional  of  oxyd  of  iron. 
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Mr.  Henry,  in  his  epitome  of  chemistry, 
gives  the  following  concise  and  accu- 
rate account  for  the  analysis  of  mineral 
waters : 

Water  is  never  presented  by  nature  in  a 
state  of  complete  purity.  Even  when  col- 
lected as  it  descends  in  the  form  of  rain, 
chemical  tests  detect  in  it  foreign  ingre- 
dients. 4nd  when  it  has  been  absorbed 
by  the  earth,  has  traversed  its  different 
strata,  and  is  returned  to  us  by  springs,  it 
is  found  to  have  acquired  various  impreg- 
nations. The  readiest  method  of  judging 
of  the  contents  of  natural  waters,  is  by  ap- 
plying what  are  termed  tests,  or  reagent*, 
i.  e * substances  which,  on  being  added  to 
a water,  exhibits,  by  the  phenomena  they 
produce,  the  nature  of  the  saline  and 
other  ingredients.  For  example,  if,  on 
adding  an  infusion  of  litmus  to  any  water, 
its  colour  is  changed  to  red,  we  infer  that 
the  water  contains  an  uncombined  acid  ; 
if  this  change  ensue  even  after  the  water 
has  bgen  boiled,  we  judge  that  the  acid  is 
a fixed  and  not  a volatile  one  3 and  if,  on 
adding  the  muriate  of  barytes,  a precipi- 
tate falls  down,  we  safely  conclude  that 
the  peculiar  acid  present  in  the  water  is 
either  entirely  or  in  part  the  sulphuric 
acid.  Mr.  Henry  first  enumerates  the 
tests  generally  employed  in  examining 
mineral  waters,  and  describes  their  ap- 
plication, and  afterwards  indicates  by 
what  particular  tests  the  substances  gene- 
rally found  in  waters  may  be  detected. 

A.  Infusion  of  Litmus.  Syrup  of  Violets , 
fyc. — As  the  infusion  of  litmus  is  apt  to 
spoil  by  keeping,  some  solid  litmus  should 
be  kept.  The  infusion  is  prepared  by 
steeping  this  substance  first  bruised  in  a 
mortar,  and  tied  up  in  a thin  rag,  in  dis- 
tilled water,  which  extracts  its  blue  co- 
lour. If  the  colour  of  the  infusion  tends 
too  much  to  purple,  it  may  be  amended 
by  a drop  or  two  of  pure  ammonia ; but  of 
this  no  more  should  be  added  than  what  is 
barely  sufficient,  least  the  delicacy  of  the 
test  should  be  impaired.  The  syrup  of 
violets  is  not  easily  obtained  pure.  The 
genuine  syrup  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  spurious  by  a solution  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate, which  changes  the  former  to  green, 
while  it  reddens  the  latter.  When  it  can 
be  procured  genuine,  it  is  an  excellent  test 
of  acids,  and  may  be  employed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  infusion  of  litmus. 
Paper  stained  with  the  juice  of  the  marsh 
violet,  or  with  that  of  raddishes,  answers 
a similar  purpose.  In  staining  paper  for 
the  purpose  of  a test,  it  must  be  used 
unsized 3 or,  if  sized,  it  must  previously 
be  washed  with  warm  water  3 because  the 
alum  which  enters  into  the  composition  of 
the  size  will  otherwise  change  the  vegetable 
eolour  to  a red. 


Infusion  of  litmus  is  a test  of  most  un- 
combined acids. 

If  the  infusion  redden  the  unboiled  but 
not  the  boiled  water  under  examination, 
or  if  the  red  colour  occasioned  by  adding 
the  infusion  to  a recent  water,  return  to 
blue  on  boiling,  we  may  infer  that  the  acid 
is  a volatile  one,  and  most  probably  the 
carbonic  acid.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas,  dissolved  in  Water,  also  reddens  lit- 
mus, but  not  after  boiling.  To  ascertain 
whether  the  change,  be  produced  by  car- 
bonic acid,  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
when  experiment  shews  that  the  reddening 
cause  is  volatile,  add  a little  lime-water. 
This,  if  carbonic  add  be  present,  will 
occasion  a precipitate,  wliich  will  dissolve 
with  effervescence,  on  adding  a little  mu- 
riatic acid.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  may 
also  be  contained  in  the  same  water,  which 
will  be  ascertained  by  the  tests  hereafter 
to  be  described. 

Paper  tinged  with  litmus  is  also  reddened 
by  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  but  re- 
gains its  blue  colour  by  drying.  The  mi- 
neral and  fixed  acids  redden  it  permanent- 
ly. That  these  acids,  however,  may  pro- 
duce their  effect,  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  be  present  in  a sufficient  propor- 
tion. 

Infusion  of  litmus  reddened  by  vinegar— 
Spirituous  tincture  of  Brazil  wood — Tinc- 
ture of  turmeric  and  paper  stained  with 
each  of  these  three  substances — Syrup  of 
violets.  All  these  different  tests  have  one 
and  the  same  object. 

1.  Infusion  of  litmus  reddened  by  vine- 
gar, or  litmus  paper  reddened  by  vinegar, 
has  its  blue  colour  restored  by  alkalis  and 
pure  earths,  and  by  carbonated  alkalis  and 
earths. 

2.  Turmeric  paper  and  tincture  are 
changed  to  a reddish  brown  by  alkalis, 
whether  pure  or  carbonated,  and  by  pure 
earths  ; but  not  by  carbonated  earths. 

3.  The  red  infusion  of  Brazil  wood,  and 
paper  stained  with  it,  become  blue  by  al- 
kalis and  earths,  and  even  by  the  latter, 
when  dissolved  by  an  excess  of  carbonic 
acid.  In  the  last-mentioned  case,  however, 
the  change  will  either  cease  to  appear  or 
be  much  less  remarkable,  when  the  water 
has  been  boiled. 

4.  Syrup  of  violets,  when  pure,  is  by  the 
same  causes  turned  green,  as  also  paper 
stained  with  the  juices  of  violets,  or  rad- 
dishes. 

B.  Tincture  of  Galls. 

Tincture  of  galls  is  the’  test  generally  em- 
ployed for  discovering  iron  with  ail  the 
combinations  of  which  it  produces  a black 
tinge,  more  or  less.intense,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  iron.  The  iron,  however,  in 
order  to  be  detected  by  this  test,  must  Le 
in  tiie  state  of  red  oxide,  or,  if  oxy  dated  in 
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y less  degree,  its  effects  will  not  be  appa- 
rent, unless  after  standing  some  time  in 
contact  with  air.  By  applying  this  test 
before  and  after  evaporation,  or  boiling, 
we  may  know  whether  the  iron  be  held  in 
solution  by  carbonic  acid  or  a fixed  acid  ; 
for, 

1*  If  R produce  its  effects  before  the 
application  of  heat,  and  not  afterwards, 
carbonic  acid  is  the  solvent. 

It  after  as  well  as  before,  a mineral 
acid  is  the  solvent. 

;k  If,  by  the  boiling,  a yellowish  pow- 
der be  precipitated,  and  yet  galls  continue 
to  strike  the  water  black  afterwards,  the 
iron,  as  often  happens,  is  dissolved  both  by 
carbonic  acid  and  a fixed  acid.  A neat 
mode  of  applying  the  gall  test  was  used  by 
M.  Klaproth,  in  Ills  analysis  of  the  Carlsbad 
water.  A slice  of  the  gall-nut  was  sus- 
pended by  a silken  thread,  in  a large  bottle 
of  the  recent  water ; and  so  small  was 
the  quantity  of  iron,  that  it  could  only 
be  discovered  in  water  fresh  from  the 
spring. 

C.  Sulphuric  Acid. 

1.  Sulphuric  acid  discovers,  by  a slight 
effervescence,  the  presence  of  carbonic 
acid,  whether  uncombined  or  united  with 
alkalis,  or  earths. 

°2.  If  June  be.  present,  whether  pure  or 
uncombined,  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid 
occasions,  after  a few  days,  a white  pre- 
cipitate. 

3.  Barytes  is  precipitated  instantly  in  the 
form  of  a white  powder. 

4.  Nitrous  and  muriatic  salts,  on  adding 
■sulphuric  acid  and  applying  heat,  are  de- 
composed ; and  if  a stopper,  moistened 
with  pure  ammonia,  be  held  over  the  vessel, 
white  clouds  appear.  For  distinguishing 
whether  nitric  or  muriatic  acid  be  present, 
rules  will  be  given  hereafter. 

Nitric  and  Nitrous  Acids. 

These  acids,  if  they  occasion  efferves- 
cence, give  the  same  indications  as  the 
sulphuric.  The  nitrous  acid  lias  b?en  re- 
commended as  a test  distinguishing  be- 
tween hepatic  waters  that  contain  sulphu- 
ric t of  potash,  and  those  that  only  contain 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  In  the  former 
case,  a precipitate  ensues  on  adding  nitrous 
acid,  and  .a  very  foetid  sm  ell  arises;  in  the 
latter,  a slight  cloudiness  only  appears, 
and  the  smell  of  the  water  becomes  less 
disagreeable. 

D.  Oxalic  Acid  and  Oxalates. 

This  acid  is  a most  delicate  test  of  lime, 
which  it  separates  from  all  its  combina- 
tions. 

1.  If  a water  which  is  precipitated  by 
oxalic  acid,  becomes  milky  on  adding  a 
watery  solution  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  by 
blowing  air  through  it  by  means  of  a quill, 
or  glass  tifbc,  we  may  infer  that  pure  lime 


(or  barytes  which  has  never  yet  been  found 
pure  in  water  ) is  present. 

2.  If  the  oxalic  acid  occasion  a precipi- 
tate before  but  not  after  boiling,  the  lime 
is  dissolved  by  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid. 

3.  If,  after  boiling  by  a fixed  acid,  a con- 
siderable excess  of  any  of  the  mineral  acids, 
however,  prevents  the  oxalic  acid  from 
occasioning  a precipitate,  even  though 
lime  be  present  ; because  some  acids  de- 
compose the  oxalic,  and  others,  dissolving 
the  oxalate  of  lime,  prevent  it  from  ap- 
pearing. 

The  oxalate  of  ammonia,  or  of  potash, 
(which  may  easily  be  formed  by  saturating 
their  respective  carbonates  with  a solution 
of  oxalic  acid)  are  not  liable  to  the  above 
objections,  and  are  preferable,  as  reagents, 
to  the  uncombined  acids.  Yet  even  these 
oxalates  fail  to  detect  lime  when  supersa- 
turated with  muriatic  or  nitric  acids  ; and 
if  such  an  excess  be  present,  it  must  be 
saturated  before  adding  the  test  with  pure 
ammonia.  Fluat  of  ammonia  is  the  best 
lest  of  lime.  It  is  made  by  adding  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  to  diluted  fluoric 
acid. 

E.  Pure  Alkalis  and  Carbonated  Alkalis. 

1.  The  pure  fixed  alkalis  precipitate  all 
earths  and  metals,  whether  dissolved  by 
volatile  or  fixed  menstrua,  but  only  in  cer- 
tain states  of  dilution:  for  example,  sul- 
phate of  alumine  may  be  present  in  water, 
in  the  proportion  of  4 grains  to  506,  with- 
out being  discovered  by  pure  fixed  alkalis. 
As  the  alkalis  precipitate  so  many  sub- 
stances, it  is  evident  they  cannot  afford 
any  precise  information  when  employed  as 
reagents.  From  the  colour  of  the  preci- 
pitate, as  it  approaches  to  pure  white,  or 
recedes  from  it,  an  experienced  eye  will 
judge  that  the  precipitated  earth  contains 
lessor  more  of  the  metallic  admixture. 

2.  Pure  fixed  alkalis  decompose  all  salts 
with  basis  of  ammonia,  which  becomes  evi- 
dent by  its  smell,  and  also  by  the  white 
fumes  it  exhibits  when  a stopper  is  brought 
near  it,  moistened  with  muriatic  acid. 

3.  Carbonates  of  potash  and  soda  have 
similar  effects. 

4.  Pure  ammonia  precipitates  all  earthy 
and  metallic. salts.  Besides  this  property, 
it  also  imparts  a deep  blue  colour  to  any 
liquid  that  contains  copper  in  a state  of 
solution. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  has  the  same 
properties,  except  that  it  does  not  precipi- 
tate magnesia  from  its  combinations. 
Hence,  to  ascertain  whether  this  earth  be 
present  in  any  solution,  add  the  carbonate 
of  ammonia  till  no  further  precipitation  en- 
sues, filter  the  liquor,  and  then  add  pure 
ammonia.  If  any  precipitation  now  'oc- 
curs, we  may  inter  tire  presence  of  mag- 
nesia. 
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F.  Lime-Water » 

1.  Lime-water  is  applied  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a test,  chiefly  for  detecting  car- 
bonic acid.  Let  any  liquor,  supposed  to 
contain  this  acid,  be  mixed  with  an  equal 
bulk  of  this  acid.  If  carbonic  acid  be 
present,  either  free  or  combined,  a pre- 
cipitate will  immediately  appear,  which, 
on  adding  a few  drops  of  muriatic  acid, 
will  immediately  dissolve  with  efferves- 
cence. 

2.  Lime-water  will  immediately  shew 
the  presence  of  corrosive  sublimate,  by  a 
brick-dust  coloured  sediment.  If  arsenic 
be  present  in  any  liquid,  lime-water,  when 
added,  will  occasion  a precipitate,  con- 
sisting of  lime  and  arsenic,  which  is  very 
difficultly  soluble  in  water.  This  preci- 
pitate, when  mixed  up  with  oil,  and  laid 
on  the  hot  coals,  yields  the  well-known 
garlic  smell  of  arsenic. 

G.  Pure  Barytes , and  its  Solution 
in  Water. 

1.  A solution  of  pure  barytes  is  even 
more  effectual  than  lime-water,  in  detect- 
ing the  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  and  is 
much  more  portable  and  convenient ; since 
from  the  crystals  of  this  earth,  the  solution 
may  at  any  time  be  prepared.  In  disco- 
vering fixed  air,  the  solution  of  barytes  is 
used  similarly  to  lime-water  ; ^nd,  if  this 
acid  be  present,  gives,  in  like  manner,  a 
precipitate  soluble  with  effervescense  in 
muriatic  acid. 

Pure  strontites  has  similar  virtues  as  a 
test. 

H.  Metals. 

1.  Of  the  metals,  silver  and  mercnry  are 
tests  of  the  presence  of  sulphurets,  and  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  If  a little 
quicksilver  be  put  into  a bottle,  contain- 
ing water  impregnated  with  either  of  these 
substances,  its  surface  soon  acquires  a 
black  film,  and,  on  shaking,  a blackish 
powder  separates  from  it.  Silver  is  im- 
mediately tarnished  from  the  same  cause. 

2.  The  metals  also  may  be  used  as 
tests  of  each  other,  on  the  principle  of  elec- 
tive affinity.  Thus,  for  example,  a polished 
iron  plate,  immersed  in  a solution  of  sul- 
phate of  copper,  soon  acquires  a coat  of 
this  metal,  and  the  same  in  other  similar 
examples. 

I.  Sulphate  of  Iron. 

This  is  the  only  one  of  the  sulphates,  ex- 
cept that  of  silver,  applicable  to  the  pur- 
poses of  a test.  When  used  in  this  view, 
it  is  generally  employed  to  ascertain  the 
presence  of  oxygenous  gas,  of  which  a na- 
tural water  may  contain  a small  quantity. 

A water  suspected  to  contaiu  this  gas, 
may  be  mixed  with  a little  recently  dis- 
solved sulphate  of  iron,  and  kept  corked 
up.  If  an  oxyd  of  iron  be  precipitated  in 
the  course  of  a few  days,  the  water  may  b« 
inferred  to  contain  oxygenous  gas. 
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Sulphate,  Nitrate , and  Acetate  of  Silver. 

These  solutions  are,  in  some  measure, 
applicable  to  the  same  purpose. 

1.  They  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
discovery  of  muriatic  acid  and  muriates. 
For  the  silver,  quitting  the  nitric  acid, 
combines  with  the  muriatic,  and  forms  a 
flaky  precipitate,  which  at  first  is  white, 
but,  on  exposure  to  the  sun’s  light,  acquires 
a bluish  colour.  This  precipitate,  Dr. 
Black  states  to  contain,  in  1000  parts, 
as  much  muriatic  acid  as  would  form 
425  parts  and  a half  of  crystallised  muriate 
of  soda,  which  estimate  scarcely  differs  at 
all  from  that  of  Klaproth.  A precipitation, 
however,  may  arise  from  other  causes, 
which  it  may  be  proper  to  state. 

2.  The  solutions  of  silver  in  acids  are 
precipitated  by  carbonated  alkalis  and 
earths.  The  agency  of  these  may  be  pre- 
vented by  previously  adding  a few  dops  of 
the  same  acid  in  which  the  silver  is  dis- 
solved. 

3.  The  nitrate  and  acetate  of  silver  are 
decomposed  by  the  sulphuric  and  sulphu- 
reous acids ; but  this  may  be  prevented  by 
adding  previously  a few  drops  of  nitrate 
or  acelite  of  barytes,  and  after  allowing 
the  precipitate  to  subside,  the  clear  liquor 
may  be  decanted,  and  the  solution  of  sil- 
ver added.  Should  a precipitation  now 
take  place,  the  presence  of  muriatic  acid, 
or  some  one  of  its  combinations,  may  be 
suspected.  To  obviate  uncertainty,  whe- 
ther a precipitation  be  owing  to  sulphuric 
or  muriatic  acid,  a solution  of  sulphate  of 
silver  may  be  employed,  which  is  effected 
only  by  the  latter  acid. 

4.  The  solutions  of  silver  are  precipitated 
by  extractive  matters ; but  in  this  case 
also  the  precipitate  is  discoloured,  and  is 
soluble  in  nitrous  acid. 

K.  Nitrate  and  Acetate  of  Lead. 

1.  Acetite  of  lead,  the  most  eligible  of 
these  two  tests,  is  precipitated  by  sulphu- 
ric and  muriatic  acids;  but  as,  of  both 
these,  we  have  much  better  indicators,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  on  its  applica- 
tion to  this  purpose. 

2.  The  acetite  is  also  a test  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  and  of  sulphurets  of  alka- 
lis, which  occasion  a black  precipitate ; 
and  if  a paper  on  which  characters  are 
traced  with  a solution  of  acetite  of  lead, 
be  held  over  a portion  of  water  containing 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  they  are  soon 
rendered  visible. 

3.  The  acetite  of  lead  is  employed  in 
the  discovery  of  uncombined  boracic  acid, 
a very  rare  ingredient  of  waters.  To  as- 
certain whether  this  be  present,  some  cau- 
tions are  necessary.  The  uncombined 
alkalis  and  earths  (if  any  be  suspected) 
must  be  saturated  with  acetic  or  acetous 
acid.  The  sulphates  must  be  decomposed 
by  acetite  or  nitrate  of  barytes,  and  the 
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muriates  by  acetite  or  nitrate  of  silver. 
The  filtered  liquor,  if  boracic  acid  be  con- 
tained in  it,  will  give  a precipitate  soluble 
in  nitric  acid  of  the  specific  gravity  of  L3. 

L.  Nitrate  of  Mercury  prepared  with 
and  without  Heat. 

This  solution,  differently  prepared,  is 
sometimes  employed  as  a test.  But,  since 
other  tests  answer  the  same  purposes  more 
effectually,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
to  have  these  tests. 

M.  Muriate , Nitrate , and  Acetite 

of  Barytes. 

1.  These  solutions  are  all  most  delicate 
tests  of  sulphuric  acid  and  of  its  combi- 
nations, with  which  they  give  a white  pre- 
cipitate, insoluble  in  dilute  muriatic  acid. 
They  are  decomposed,  however,  by  car- 
bonates of  alkali  j but  the  precipitate  oc- 
casioned by  these  is  soluble  in  dilute  mu- 
riatic and  nitric  acid  with  effervescence, 
and  may  even  be  prevented  by  adding 
previously  a few  drops  of  the  acid  con- 
tained in  the  barytic  salt. 

One  hundred  grains  of  dry  sulphate  of  ba- 
rytes (according  to  Klaproth,  p.  1<58,)  con- 
tains about  4b  one-fifth  of  sulphuric  acid,  of 
the  specific  gravity  1850,  according  to  Clay- 
field,  33  of  acid  of  s.  g.  2240,  according  to 
Thenard,  after  calcination  about  25.  These 
estimates  differ  very  considerably.  From 
Klaproth’s  experiments  it  appears  that 
1000  grains  of  sulphate  of  barytes  indicate 
595  of  desiccated  sulphate  of  soda,  or  1416 
of  the  crystallized  salt.  The  same  chemist 
has  shewn  that  100  grains  of  sulphate  of  ba- 
rytes are  produced  by  the  precipitation  of 
71  grains  of  sulphate  of  lime. 

2.  Phosphoric  salts  also  occasion  a pre- 
cipitate whiclus  soluble  in  muriatic  acid 
without  effervescence. 

N.  Frussiates  of  Potash  and  Lime. 

Of  these  two,  the  prussiat  of  potash  is 

the  most  eligible.  When  pure,  it  does  not 
speedily  assume  a blue  colour  on  the  ad- 
dition of  acid,  nor  does  it  immediately 
precipitate  muriated  barytes.  Prussiat  of 
potash  is  a very  sensible  test  of  iron,  with 
the  solutions  of  which  in  acids  it  produces 
a Prussian  blue  precipitate,  in  consequence 
of  a double  elective  affinity.  To  render  its 
effect  more  certain,  however,  it  may  be 
proper  to  add,  previously  to  any  water 
suspected  to  contain  iron,  a little  muria- 
tic acid,  with  a view  to  the  saturation 
ot  uncombined  alkalis,  or  earths,  which, 
if  present,  prevent  the  detection  of  any 
minute  portions  of  iron. 

1.  If  a water,  after  boiling  and  filtra- 
tion, does  not  afford  a blue  precipitate  on 
the  addition  of  prussiate  of  potash,  the 
solvent  of  the  iron  may  be  inferred  to 
be  a volatile  one,  and  probably  the  carbo- 
nic acid. 

2.  Should  the  precipitation  ensue  in  the 
boiled  water,  the  solvent  is  a fixed  acid, 
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the  nature  of  which  must  be  ascertained 
by  other  testJ. 

O.  Solution  of  Soap  in  Alkoliol. 

This  solution  may  be  used  to  ascertain 

the  comparative  hardness  of  waters.  With 
distilled  water  it  may  be  mixed  without  pro- 
ducing any  change ; but,  if  added  to  a 
hard  water,  it  produces  a milkiness,  more 
or  less  considerable  as  the  water  is  less 
pure  ; and  from  the  degree  of  milkiness  an 
experienced  eye  will  judge  of  its  quality. 
The  acids,  alkalis,  and  all  earthy  and 
metallic  salts,  decompose  soap,  and  occa- 
sion that  property  in  water  termed  hard- 
ness. 

AlkohoL 

Alkohol,  when  mixed  with  any  water  in 
the  proportion  of  about  an  equal  bulk, 
precipitates  all  the  salts  which  it  is  capable 
of  dissolving. 

P.  Hydro-sal phuret  of  Ammonia. 

This  and  other  sulphurets,  as  well  as 

water  saturated  with  sulphurated  hydrd- 
gen,  may  be  employed  in  detecting  lead 
and  arsenic,  with  the  former  of  which  they 
give  a black,  and  with  the  latter  a yel- 
lowish precipitate.  As  lead  and  arsenic, 
however,  are  never  found  in  natural  waters, 
these  tests  are  not  required. 

MINERALS.  (Mineralia  ; from  mina, 
a mine  of  anetal.)  All  substances  whicli 
do  not  possess  organization,  or  are  not  pro- 
duced by  an  organized  body,  belong  to  the 
class  called  minerals.  Among  this  varied 
class  of  materials,  which  require  the  at- 
tention of  the  chemist  and  manufac- 
turer, many  are  compounded  of  such 
principles  and  formed  under  such  circum- 
stances and  situations  in  the  earth,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  distinguish  them  without 
having  recourse  to  the  test  of  experiment ; 
several  are  formed  with  considerable  regu- 
larity as  to  the  proportion  of  their  prin- 
ciples, their  fracture,  their  colour,  specific 
gravity,  and  figure  of  crystallization. 

Mineral  bodies  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  globe,  are  classed  by 
mineralogists  under  four  heads  : — 1.  Earths. 
2.  Salts.  3.  Inflammable  fossils ; and  4. 
Metals  and  their  ores.  Under  the  term 
earths  are  arranged  stones  and  earths, 
which  have  no  taste,  and  do  not  burn  when 
heated  with  contact  of  air. 

Under  the  second,  salts,  or  those  saline 
substances  whicli  melt  in  water  and  do  not 
burn,  they  require,  according  to  Mr.  Kir- 
wan,  less  than  two  hundred  times  their 
weight  of  water  to  dissolve  them. 

By  inflammable  fossils  are  to  be  under- 
stood all  those  minerals  not  soluble  in 
water,  and  exhibiting  a flame  more  or 
less  evident-  when  exposed  to  fire  in  con- 
tact witli  air. 

The  fourth  class,  or  ores,  are  compound 
bodies.  Nature  has  bestowed  their  pro- 
per metallic  appearance  on  some  sub- 
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stances,  and  when  this  is  the  case,  or  they 
are  alloyed  with  other  metals,  or  semi- 
metals, they  are  called  native  metals.  But 
such  as  are  distinguished,  as  they  common- 
ly are,  in  mines,  in  combination  with  some 
other  unmetailic  substances,  are  said  to  be 
mineralized.  The  substance  that  sets  them 
in  that  state,  is  called  the  mineralizer,  and 
the  compound  of  both,  an  ore.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  common  ore  of  copper,  this 
metal  is  found  oxydated,  and  the  oxyd 
combined  with  sulphur.  The  copper  may 
be  considered  as  mineralized  with  oxygen 
and  sulphur,  and  the  compound  of  the 
three  bodies  forms  an  ore  of  copper. 

Mineral  salts.  See  Salts. 

MINIMUM.  A minim.  The  sixtieth 
part  of  a-drachm.  An  important  change 
has  been  adopted  in  the  last  London  Phar- 
macopoeia, for  the  mensuration  of  liquids, 
and  the  division  of  the  wine  pint,  to  insure 
accuracy  in  the  measurement  of  qualities 
of  liquids  below  one  drachm.  The  number 
of  drops  contained  in  one  drachm  has  been 
assumed  to  be  sixty ; and  taking  water  as 
a standard,  this  number,  though  by  no 
means  accurate,  would  still  be  sufficient 
for  ordinary  purposes ; but  when  other 
liquids  of  less  specific  gravity  are  used,  a 
much  larger  number  is  required  to  fill  the 
same  measure,  as  of  proof  spirit,  140  drops 
are  required  to  equal  the  bulk  of  60  of 
water,  dropped  from  the  same  vessel.  If, 
therefore,  in  the  composition  of  medi- 
cines, measures  suited  to  the  standard  of 
water  were  used  occasionally  only,  and  it 
was  generally  assumed  that  sixty  drops 
were  equal  to  one  fluid-drachm,  and  one 
fluid-drachm  was  substituted  for  sixty 
drops  prescribed,  twice  the  dose  intended 
would  be  given.  There  are  further  ob- 
jections to  the  use  of  drops ; that  their 
bulk  is  influenced  by  the  quantity  of  liquid 
contained  in  the  bottle  from  which  they 
fall,  by  the  thickness  of  the  lip,  and  even 
by  the  inequalities  on  the  surface  of  the 
lip  of  the  same  bottle  ; that  volatile  liquids, 
to  which  this  mode  is  most  commonly  ap- 
plied, are  thus  exposed  with  extensive  sur- 
faces, and  their  evaporation  promoted, 
and  on  all  these  accounts  the  adoption  of 
some  decisive  convenient  and  uniform  sub- 
stitute became  necessary.  The  subdivision 
of  the  wine  pint  has  therefore  been  ex- 
tended to  the  sixtieth  part  of  the  fluid- 
drachm,  which  is  termed  minim  ; and  glass 
measures,  expressive  of  such  subdivision, 
have  been  adapted  by  the  college. 

Minium.  Read  lead.  See  Lead. 

Minium  gr.ecorum.  Native  cinna- 
bar. 

Mint , common.  See  Mentha  sativa. 

. Mint , pepper.  See  Mentha  piperita . 

Mint , water.  See  Miniha  aquatica . 

Miscarriage.  See  Abortion. 

MtsERsas  mei.  (Have  eonspassien  or 


me ; so  called  from  its  unhappy  torments.) 
The  iliac  passion. 

Mislaw.  See  Musa  paradisiaca. 

Misochymicus.  Thus  some  were 
called  who  professed  themselves  enemies 
to  the  chemists,  and  their  enthusiastic 
conceits. 

Mispickle.  A white,  brilliant,  granu- 
lated iron  ore,  composed  of  iron  in  com- 
bination with  arsenic. 

Missletoe.  See  Viscum. 

MISTURA.  A mixture.  A fluid  com- 
posed of  two  or  more  ingredients.  It  is 
mostly  contracted  in  prescriptions  thus, 
mist.  e.  g. — f.  mist,  which  means,  let  it  be 
made  into  a mixture. 

Mistura  camphgr;e.  Camphire  mix- 
ture. “ Take  of  camphor,  half  a drachm  ; 
rectified  spirit,  ten  minims  ; water  a pint. 
First  rub  the  camphor  with  the  spirit, 
then  with  the  water  gradually  added,  and 
strain  the  liquor.”  A very  elegant  pre- 
paration of  camphire,  for  delicate  sto- 
machs, and  those  who  cannot  bear  it  in 
substance,  as  an  antispasmodic  and  ner- 
vine. There  is  a great  loss  of  camphire 
in  making  it  as  directed  by  the  pharmaco- 
poeia. Water  can  only  take  up  a certain 
quantity.  For  its  virtues,  see  Camphora. 

Mistura  cornu  usti.  “ Take  of 
hartshorn,  burnt  and  prepared,  two  ounces ; 
acacia  gum,  an  ounce  ; water,  three  pints.’* 
Boil  down  to  two  pints,  constantly  stirring, 
and  strain.  For  its  virtues,  see  Cornu. 

Mistura  cret.e.  Chalk  mixture. 
u Take  of  prepared  chalk,  half  an  ounce ; 
refined  sugar,  three  drachms  ; gum  arabic, 
powdered,  half  an  ounce.”  Mix.  A very 
useful  and  pleasant  form  of  administering 
chalk  as  an  adstvingent  and  antacid.  It  is 
particularly  calculated  for  children, in  whom 
it  allays  the  many  deranged  actions  of  the 
primm  viae,  which  are  produced  by  acidities. 
Dose,  one  ounce  to  three,  frequently.  See 
Creia  and  Carbonas  calcis. 

Mistura  ferri  composita,  “ Take 
of  myrrh,  powdered,  a drachm  ; subcarbo- 
nate  of  potash,  twenty-five  grains  ; rose- 
water, seven  ounces  and  a half;  sulphate  of 
iron,  powdered,  a scruple;  spirit  of  nut- 
meg, an  ounce  ; refined  sugar,  a drachm. 
Rub  together  the  myrrh,  the  subcarbonate 
of  potash  and  sugar  ; and,  during  the  tri- 
turation, add  gradually,  first,  the  rose 
water  and  spirit  of  nutmegs,  and  last,  the 
sulphate  of  iron.  Pour  the  mixture  imme* 
diately  into  a proper  glass  bottle,  and  stop 
it  close.”  This  preparation  is  the  cele- 
brated mixture  of  Dr.  Griffiths.  A che- 
m cal  decomposition  is  effected  in  forming 
this  mixture,  a subcarbonate  of  iron  is 
formed,  and  a sulphate  of  potash. 

Mistura  guaiaci.  “ Take  ©f  guaia- 
cum  gum-resin,  a drachm  and  a half;  re- 
fined sugar,  two  drachms ; mucilage  of 
aoacia  gum;  two  flidd-eunses ; cinnamoa 
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water,  eight  fluid  ounces.  Rub  the  guai- 
acnm  with  the  sugar,  then  with  the  muci- 
lage ; and,  when  they  are  mixed,  pour  on 
the  cinnamon  water  gradually.”  For  its 
virtues  see  Guaiacum. 

Mistura  moschi.  u Take  of  musk, 
acacia  gum,  powdered,  refined  sugar,  of 
each  a drachm ; rose-water,  six  fluid- 
ounces.”  Rub  the  musk  first  with  the 
sugar,  then  with  the  gum,  and  add  the 
rose-water  by  degrees.  An  excellent 
diaphoretic  and  antispasmodic.  It  is  by 
tar  the  best  way  of  administering  musk, 
when  boluses  cannot  be  swallowed.  Dose, 
one  ounce  to  three,  frequently. 

Mithridate  mustard.  See  Thlaspi  cam- 
pestre. 

Mithridattum.  The  electary  called 
Mithridate,  from  Mithridates,  king  of  Pon- 
tus  and  Bithynia,  who  experiencing  the 
virtues  of  the  simples  separately,  after- 
wards combined  them  ; but  then  the  com- 
position consisted  of  but  few  ingredients, 
viz.  tvv<  nty  leaves  of  rue,  two  walnuts,  two 
figs,  and  a little  salt:  of  this  he  took  a 
dose  every  morning,  to  guard  himself 
against  the  effects  of  poison. 

MITRAL  VALVES,  Valvules  mi - 
trales.  The  valves  of  the  left  ventricle  of 
the  heart  are  so  called  from  their  resem- 
blance to  a mitre. 

Miva.  An  antient  term  for  the  form  of 
a medicine,  not  unlike  a thick  syrup,  now 
called  Marmalade. 

MIXTURE.  1.  See  Mistura. 

2.  Chemical  mixture  should  be  distin- 
guished from  the  chemical  solution ; in  the 
former,  the  aggregate  particles  can  again 
be  separated  by  mechanical  means,  and 
the  proportion  of  the  different  particles 
determined  ; but,  in  solution,  no  mechani- 
cal power  whatsoever  can  separate 
them. 

Mochlia.  (From  [*<>x\og,  a lever.)  A 
reduction  of  the  bones  from  an  unnatural 
to  a natural  situation. 

Mochlica.  (From  poxfitvoo,  to  move.) 
Violent  purges. 

MODIOLUS.  (Dim.  of  modus,  a mea- 
sure.) The  nucleus,  as  it  were,  of  the 
cochlea  of  the  ear  is  so  termed.  It  aseeads 
from  the  basis  of  the  cochlea  to  the  apex. 

Mofette.  See  Nitrogen. 

MOFFAT  WATER.  A cold  sulphu- 
reous water,  of  a very  simple  composition. 
Moffat,  a village  situated  about  fifty-six 
miles  south-west  of  Edinburgh,  affords 
this  mineral  water ; when  first  drawn,  it 
appears  rather  milky  and  bluish ; the 
smell  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  Harro- 
gate ; the  smell  is  sulphureous  and  saline, 
Without  any  thing  bitter.  It  sparkles 
somewhat  on  being  poured  from  one  glass 
to  another. 

According  to  Dr.  Garnett’s  analysis,  a 
wine  gallon  of  Moffat  water  contains  thirty- 


six  grains  of  muriate  of  soda,  five  cubic 
inches  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  four  of  azotic 
gas,  and  ten  of  sulphurated  hydrogen, 
making  altogether  nineteen  cubic  inches  of 
gas.  Moffat  water  is,  therefore,  very  sim- 
ple in  its  composition,  and  hence  it  pro- 
duces effects  somewhat  similar  to  those  of 
Harrogate.  It  is,  perhaps,  on  this  account 
also  that  it  so  soon  loses  the  hepatic  gas, 
on  which  depends  the  greatest  part  of  its 
medicinal  power.  The  only  sensible  effect 
of  this  water  is  that  of  increasing  the  flow 
of  urine  ; when  it  purges,  it  appears  rather 
to  take  place  from  the  excessive  dose  than 
from  its  mineral  ingredients.  This  water 
appears  to  be  useful  chiefly  in  cutaneous 
eruptions,  and  as  an  external  application 
in  an  increased  temperature,  scrofula  in 
its  early  stage  appears  to  be  alleviated,  it 
is  also  used  as  an  external  application  to 
irritable  ulcers,  and  is  recommended  in 
dyspepsia,  and  where  there  is  inaction  of 
the  alimentary  canal. 

Mogilalia.  (From  y.ny.g,  difficulty, 
and  XaXsaj,  to  speak.)  A difficulty  of 
speech. 

Mola.  (Heb.)  1.  The  knee-pan ; so 
named  because  it  is  shaped  like  a mill-stone. 
2.  A mole,  or  shapeless  mass  of  flesh  in 
the  uterus.  See  Mole . 

MOLAR  GLANDS.  Glandules  molar es. 
Two  salival  glands  situated  on  each  side  of 
the  mouth,  between  the  masseter  and  buc- 
cinator muscles,  the  excretory  ducts  of 
which  open  near  the  last  dens  rnolaris. 

MOLARIS.  (From  mQ laris,  a grind- 
stone ; because  they  grind  the  food.)  A 
double-tooth.  See  Teeth. 

Molasses.  See  Treacle. 

Moldavica.  Melissa  Tursica.  Turkey 
balsam.  Canary  balsam.  Balsam  of  Gilead. 
This  plant,  Dracocephulum  moldavica  ; fie- 
ri bus  verticeliatis,  bracteis  lunceolatis,  serra- 
turis  capillaleis  of  Linnaeus,  affords  a fra- 
grant essential  oil,  by  distillation,  known  in 
Germany  by  the  name  of  oleum  syrice.  The 
whole  herb  abounds  with  an  aromatic 
smell,  and  an  agreeable  taste,  joined  with 
an  aromatic  flavour;  it  is  recommended 
to  give  tone  to  the  stomach  and  nervous 
system. 

MOLE.  Mola.  By  this  term  authors 
have  intended  to  describe  different  produce 
tions  of,  or  excretions  from  the  uterus. 

By  some  it  has  been  used  to  signify  every 
kind  of  fleshy  substance,  particularly  those 
which  are  properly  called  polypi ; by  others, 
those  only  which  are  the  consequence  of 
imperfect  conception,  or  when  the  ovum  is 
in  a morbid  or  decayed  state ; and  by  many, 
which  is  the  most  popular  opinion,  every 
coagulum  of  blood  which  continues  long 
enough  in  the  uterus  to  assume  in  form, 
and  to  have  only  the  fibrous  part,  as  it  lias 
been  called,  remaining,  is  denominated  a 
mole. 
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There  is  surely  much  impropriety,  says 
Dr.  Denman,  in  including,  under  one  gene- 
ral name,  appearances  so  contrary  and 
substances  so  different. 

For  an  account  of  the  first  kind,  see 
Polypus. 

Ol'  the  second  kind,  which  has  been  de- 
fined as  an  ovum  deforme , as  it  is  the  conse- 
quence of  conception,  it  might  more  justly 
be  arranged  under  the  class  of  monsters ; 
for  though  it  has  the  appearance  of  a shape- 
less mass  of  flesh,  if  examined  carefully 
with  a knife,  various  parts  of  a child  may 
be  discovered,  lying  together  in  apparent 
confusion,  but  in  actual  regularity.  The 
pedicle  also  by  which  it  is  connected  to 
the  uterus,  is  not  of  a fleshy  texture,  like 
that  of  the  polypus,  but  has  a regular  series 
of  vessels  like  the  umbilical  cord,  and  there 
is  likewise  a plalcenta  and  membranes  con- 
taining water.  The  symptoms  attending 
the  formation,  growth,  and  expulsion  of 
this  apparently  confused  mass  from  the  ute- 
rus, corresponding  with  those  of  a well- 
formed  child. 

With  respect  to  the  third  opinion  of  a 
mole,  an  incision  into  its  substance  will 
discover  its  true  nature ; for,  although 
the  external  surface  appears  at  the  first  view 
to  be  organized  flesh,  the  internal  part  is 
composed  merely  of  coagulated  blood. 
As  substances  of  this  kind,  which  mostly 
occur  after  delivery,  would  always  be  ex- 
pelled by  the  action  of  the  uterus,  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  for  a particular  in- 
quiry, if  popular  opinion  had  not  annexed 
the  idea  of  mischief  to  them,  and  attributed 
their  formation  or  continuance  in  the  uterus 
to  the  negligence  or  misconduct  of  the 
practitioner.  Hence  the  persuasion  arose 
of  the  necessity  of  extracting  all  the  coagu- 
la  of  blood  out  of  the  uterus,  immediately 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta,  or  of 
giving  medicines  to  force  them  away ; but 
abundant  experience  hath  proved,  that 
the  retention  of  such  coagula  is  not,  under 
any  circumstances,  productive  of  danger, 
and  that  they  are  most  safely  expelled  by 
the  action  of  the  uterus,  though  at  very 
different  periods  after  their  formation. 

Molle.  Indian  mastich. 

MOLLITIES  OSSIUM.  ( Mollifies , 

from  mollis,  soft.)  A disease  of  the 
bones,  wherein  they  can  be  bent  without 
fracturing  them,  in  consequence  either  of 
the  inordinate  absorption  of  the  phosphate 
of  lime,  from  which  their  natural  solidity 
is  derived,  or  else  of  this  matter  not  being 
duly  secreted  and  deposited  in  their  fabric. 
In  rickets,  the  bones  only  yield  and  be- 
come distorted  by  slow  degrees,  and  rbtain 
their  natural  inflexibility ; but  in  the  pre- 
seut  disease  they  may  be  at  once  bent  in 
any  direction.  The  mollifies  ossium  is 
rare,  and  its  causes  not  well  understood. 
Ah  the  cases  of  mollifies  ossium  yet  on  re- 


cord have  proved  fatal,  and  no  means  of 
cure  are  yet  known.  On  dissection  of  those 
who  have  died,  all  the  bones,  except  the 
teeth,  have  been  found  unusually  soft,  so 
that  scarce  any  of  them  could  resist  the 
knife,  the  periosteum  has  been  found 
thicker  than  usual,  and  the  bones  have 
been  found  to  contain  a great  quantity  of 
oily  matter  and  little  earth. 

MOLLITIES  UNGUINUM.  A pre- 
ternatural softness  of  the  nails  : it  often 
accompanies  chlorosis. 

Mollificatio.  A barbarous  term  of  a 
palsy  of  the  muscles  in  any  particular  part* 

Moluccense  lignum.  See  Lignunj, 
pavance. 

MOLYBDAT.  Molybdas.  A salt  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  molybdic  acid  with 
different  bases:  thus,  molybdut  of  alumin , 
motyhdcit  of  antimony,  &c. 

MOLYBDENA.  (From  , uoXw»off,  lead.) 
Molybditis.  A metal  which  exists  mine- 
ralized by  sulphur  in  the  ore  called  sul - 
phuret  of  Mohjbdena.  This  ore,  which  is 
very  scarce,  is  so  similar  in  several  of 
its  properties  to  plumbago,  that  they  werd 
long  considered  as  varieties  of  the  same 
substance.  It  is  of  a light  lead-grey  co- 
lour, its  surface  is  smooth,  and  feels  unc- 
tuous, its  texture  is  lamellated,  it  soils  the 
fingers,  and  marks  paper  bluish-black, 
or  silver-grey.  It  may  be  cut  with  a knife. 
It  is  generally  found  in  compact  masses ; 
seldom  in  particles,  or  crystallized.  It  is 
met  with  in  Sweden,  Spain,  Saxony,  Siberia, 
and  Iceland.  Scheele  shewed  that  a pe- 
culiar metallic  acid  might  be  obtained 
from  it ; and  later  chemists  have  succeeded 
in  reducing  this  acid  to  the  metallic  state. 
We  are  indebted  t©  Mr.  Hatchett,  for  a 
full  and  accurate  analysis  of  this  ore. 

The  native  sulphuret  of  molybdena  is 
the  only  ore  hitherto  known  which  contains 
this  metal, 

Properties  of  Molybdena . — Molybdena  is 
either  in  an  agglutinated  blackish  friable 
mass,  having  little  metallic  brilliancy,  or 
in  a black  powder.  The  mass  slightly 
united,  shews,  by  a magnifying  glass,  small 
round  brilliant  grains.  Its  weight  is  from 
6.600  to  7.500.  It  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
fusible of  the  metals.  It  is  capable  of  com- 
bining with  a number  of  metals  by  fusion. 
It  forms  with  sulphur  an  artificial  sulphuret 
Of  molybdena  analogous  to  its  ore.  It 
unites  also  to  phosphorous.  The  affinity 
of  molybdena  for  oxygen  is  very  feeble, 
according  to  Mr.  Hatchett.  The  alkalies 
have  no  action  on  molybdena  in  the  moist 
way,  but  it  enters  readily  into  fusion  with 
potash  and  soda.  It  is  oxidable  by  boiling 
sulphuric  acid,  and  acidifiable  by  the  nitric 
acid.  Muriatic  acid  does  not  act  upon  it. 
It  is  capable  of  existing  in  not  less  than 
four  different  degrees  of  oxigenation. 

Method  of  obtaining  Molybdena . — To  ob- 
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tain  molybdena  is  a task  of  the  utmost  dif- 
ficulty. ” Few  chemists  have  succeeded  in 
producing  this  metal,  on  account  of  its 
great  infusibility.  The  method  recom- 
mended in  general  is  the  following  : — Mo- 
lybdic  acid  is  to  be  formed  into  a paste 
with  oil,  dried  at  the  fire,  and  then  expos- 
ed to  a violent  heat  in  a crucible  lined  with 
charcoal.  By  this  means  the  oxid  becomes 
decomposed;  a black  agglutinated  sub- 
stance is  obtained,  very  buttle  under  the 
finger,  and  having  a metallic  brilliancy. 
This  is  the  metal  called  moiybdena. 

Molybditis.  See  Molybdama. 

Molybdos.  (Or;  y,o\si  ei?  $adoc}  from  its 
gravity.)  Lead. 

Mglyza.  (Dim.  of  ftvxv,  moly.)  Gar- 
lic whose  head,  like  moly,  is  not  divided 
into  cloves. 

Momiscus.  (From  a blemish.) 

Tiiat  part  of  the  teeth  which  is  next  the 
gums,  and  which  is  usually  covered  with  a 
foul  tartareous  crust. 

MOMORDXCA.  The  name  of  a genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
Monoecia.  Order,  Syngenesia. 

Moriordica  elaterium.  ( Motnor - 

dica  ; from  mordeo , to  bite  ; from  its  sharp 
taste.)  The  systematic  name  of  the  squirt- 
ing cucumber.  See  Elaterium. 

Monardat  fistulosa.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  purple  monarda.  The  leaves 
of  this  plant  have  a fragrant  smell,  and  an 
aromatic  and  somewhat  bitter  taste,  pos- 
sessing nervine,  stomachic,  and  deobstru- 
ent virtues.  An  infusion  is  recommended 
in  the  cure  of  intermittent  fe  vers. 

Monelli.  A species  of  Anagallis. 

Money-wort.  See  Nummularia. 

Monks  rhubarb.  See  Rhabarbarum  mo- 
nachorum. 

Monkshood.  See  Anthora. 

Monoculum.  (From  (mvo;,  single,  and 
oculus,  the  eye.)  A name  given  to  the 
caecum,  or  blind  gut,  by  Paracelsus,  be- 
cause it  is  perforated  only  at  one  end. 

Monoculus.  (From  /u .ova?,  one,  and 
cculus , an  eye.)  Monopia.  A very  un- 
common species  of  monstrosity,  in  which 
there  is  but  one  eye,  and  that  mostly  above 
the  root  of  the  nose. 

Monohemera.  (From  ^ovo?,  single, 
and  a day.)  A disease  o:  one  day’s 

continuance. 

Monomachon.  The  mtestimim  cae- 
cum. 

Monopegia.  (From  pow,  single,  and 
<nrvyvi;/ai,  to  compress.)  A pain  in  only  one 
side  of  the  head. 

Monopia.  (From  [amos,  single,  and 
«cxf>,  the  eye.)  See  Monoculus. 

Monorchis.  (From  /wove?,  one,  and 
o a testicle.)  An  epithet  for  a person 
that  has  but  one  testicle. 

Mons.  A mount,  or  hill. 

MO  NS  VENERIS,  The  triangular 


eminence  immediately  over  the  os  pubis  of 
women,  that  is  covered  with  hair. 

MONSTER.  Lusus  natures.  Dr. 
Denman  divides  monsters  into,  1st,  Mon- 
sters from  redundance  or  multiplicity  of 
parts ; 2d,  Monsters  from  deficiency  or 
want  of  parts  ; 3d,  Monsters  from  confu- 
sion of  parts. 

To  these  might  perhaps  be  added,  with- 
out impropriety,  another  kind,  in  which 
there  is  neither  redundance,  nor  deficiency, 
nor  confusion  of  parts,  but  an  error  of 
place,  as  in  transposition  of  the  viscera. 
But  children  born  with  diseases,  as  the 
hydrocephalus,  or  their  effects,  as  in  some 
cases  of  blindness,  from  previous  inflam- 
mation, cannot  be  properly  considered  as 
monsters,  though  they  are  often  so  deno- 
minated. 

Of  the  first  order  there  may  be  two 
kinds,  redundance  or  multiplicity  of  na- 
tural parts,  as  of  two  heads  and  one  body, 
of  one  head  and  two  bodies,  an  increased 
number  of  limbs,  as  legs,  arms,  fingers,  and 
toes  ; or  excrescences  or  additions  to  parts 
of  no  certain  form,  as  those  upon  the  head 
and  other  parts  of  the  body,  not  surprising 
that  we  should  be  ignorant  also  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  monsters  or  irregular  births 
are  generated  or  produced;  though  it  is 
probable  that  the  laws  by  which  these  are 
governed  are  as  regular,  both  as  to  cause 
and  effect,  as  in  common  or  natural  pro- 
ductions. Formerly,  and  indeed  till  within 
these  few  years,  it  was  a generally-received 
opinion,  that  monsters  were  not  primor- 
dial or  aboriginal,  but  that  they  were 
caused  subsequently,  by  the  power  of  th© 
imagination  of  the  mother,  transferring  the 
imperfection  of  some  external  object,  or 
the  mark  of  something  for  which  she 
longed,  with  which  she  was  not  indulged, 
to  the  child  of  which  she  was  pregnant ; 
or  by  some  accident  which  happened  to 
her  during  her  pregnancy.  Such  opinions, 
it  is  reasonable  to  think,  were  permitted  to 
pass  current,  in  order  to  protect  pregnant 
women  from  all  hazardous  and  disagreeable 
occupations,  to  screen  them  from  severe 
labour,  and  to  procure  for  them  a greater 
share  of  indulgence  and  tenderness  than 
could  be  granted  to  them  in  the  common 
occurrences  of  life.  The  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  every  civilized  nation  have,  in 
some  degree,  established  a persuasion  that 
there  was  something  sacred  in  the  person 
of  a pregnant  woman:  and  this  may  be 
right  in  several  points  of  view ; but  these 
go  a little  way  towards  justifying  the 
opinion  of  monsters  being  caused  by  the 
imagination  of  the  mother.  The  opinion 
has  been  disproved  by  common  observa- 
tion, and  by  philosophy,  not  perhaps  by 
positive  proofs,  but  by  many  strong  nega- 
tive facts;  as  the  improbability  of  any 
child  being  born  perfect,  had  such  a power 
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existed  ; the  freedom  of  children  froifi  any 
blemish,  their  mothers  being  in  situations 
most  exposed  to  objects  likely  to  produce 
them  ; the  ignorance  of  the  mother  of  any 
tiling  being  wrong  in  the  child,  till,  from  in- 
formation of  the  fact,  she  begins  to  re- 
collect every  accident  which  happened 
during  her  pregnancy,  and  assigns  the 
worst,  or  the  most  plausible,  as  the  cause  ; 
the  organization  and  colour  of  these  ad- 
ventitious substances  ; the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  monsters  in  the  brute  creation,  in 
■which  the  power  of  the  imagination  cannot 
be  great;  and  the  analogous  appearances 
in  the  vegetable  system,  where  it  does  not 
exist  in  any  degree.  Judging,  however, 
from  appearances,  accidents  may  perhaps 
be  allowed  to  have  considerable  influence 
in  the  production  of  monsters  of  some 
kinds,  either  by  actual  injury  upon  parts, 
or  by  suppressing  or  deranging  the  princi- 
ple of  growth,  because,  when  an  arm,  for 
instance,  is  wanting,  the  rudiments  of 
the  deficient  parts  may  generally  be  dis- 
covered. 

MORBILLI.  (Dim.  of  morbus , a dis- 
ease.) See  Rubeola. 

Morbus  arquatus.  The  jaundice. 

Morbus  attonitus.  The  epilepsy. 

Morbus  coxarius.  See  Arthropuosis. 

Morbus  gallicus. The  venereal  disease. 

Morbus  herculeus.  The  epilepsy. 

Morbus  infantilis.  The  epilepsy. 

Morbus  Indicus.  The  Indian  disease, 
the  venereal  disease. 

Morbus  magnus.  The  epilepsy. 

Morbi/s  Niger.  The  black  disease. 
So  Hippocrates  named  it,  and  thus  de- 
scribed it.  This  disorder  is  known  by 
vomiting  a concrete  blood  of  a blackish 
red  colour,  and  mixed  with  a large  quan- 
tity of  insipid,  acid,  or  viscid  phlegm.  This 
evacuation  is  generally  preceded  by  a 
pungent  tensive  pain,  in  both  the  hypo- 
chondria ; and  the  appearance  of  the  dis- 
ease is  attended  with  anxiety,  a compres- 
sive pain  in  the  prsecovdia,  and  fainting, 
which  last  is  niore  frequent  and  violent, 
when  the  blood  which  is  evacuated  is  fetid 
and  corrupt.  The  stomach  and  the  spleen 
are  the  principal,  if  not  the  proper  seat  of 
tliis  disease. 

Morbus  regius.  The  jaundice. 

Morbus  sacer.  The  epilepsy. 

Morel.  Phallus  esculentus  of  Linnaeus. 
It  grows  on  moist  banks  and  wet  pastures, 
and  springs  up  in  May.  It  is  used  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  truffle,  for  gravies  and 
stewed  dishes,  but  gives  an  inferior  flavour 

Moretus.  (From  morum , the  mulberry.) 
A decoction  of  mulberries. 
x Moria.  (From  foolish.)  Idiot- 
jsm.  Fatuity. 

Moro.  (From  morum,  a mulberry.)  A 
ssmall  abscess  resembling  a mulberry. 


Morosis.  (From  folly.)  See 

Amentia. 

Morphea  alba.  (From  ju,og<p»,  form.) 

A species  of  cutaneous  leprosy.  See  Alphus . 
Morsellus.  Morsulus.  A lozenge. 
Morsuli.  An  antient  name  for  those 
forms  of  medicines  which  were  to  be  chew- 
ed in  the  mouth,  as  a lozenge,  the  word 
signifying  a little  mouthful. 

Morsus  diabqli.  The  frimbrice  of  the 
Fallopian  tubes. 

Morta.  See  Pemphigus. 
Mortariolum.  (Dim.  of  mortarium , 
a mortar.)  In  chemistry,  it  is  a sort  of 
mould  for  making  cupels  with,  also  a little 
mortar.  In  anatomy,  it  is  the  sockets  of 
the  teeth. 

MORTIFICATION.  (From  mors , death, 
andjzo,  to  become.)  Moriijicatio.  Gun - 
grena . Sphacelus.  The  loss  of  vitality 
of  a part  of  the  body.  Surgeons  divide 
mortification  into  two  species,  the  one 
preceded  by  inflammation,  the  other 
without  it.  In  inflammations  that  are  to 
terminate  in  mortification,  there  is  a dimi- 
nution of  power  joined  to  an  increased 
action ; this  becomes  a cause  of  mortifi- 
cation, by  destroying  the  balance  of  power 
and  action,  which  ought  to  exist  in  every 
part.  There  are,  however,  cases  of  mor- 
tification that  do  not  arise  wholly  from 
that  as  a cause : of  this  kind  are  the  car- 
buncle and  the  slough,  formed  in  the 
small-pox  pustule.  Healthy  phlegmonous 
inflammation  seldom  ends  in  mortification, 
though  it  does  so  when  very  vehement  and 
extensive.  Erysipelatous  inflammation  is 
observed  most  frequently  to  terminate  in 
gangrene  ; and  whenever  phlegmon  is  in 
any  degree  conjoined  with  an  erysipelatous 
affection,  which  it  not  unfrequentiy  is,  it 
seems  thereby  to  acquire  the  same  tenden- 
cy, being  more  difficult  to  bring  to  reso- 
lution, or  suppuration,  than  the  true  phleg- 
mon, and  more  apt  to  run  into  a mortified 
state. 

Causes  which  impede  the  circulation  of 
the  part  affected,  will  occasion  mortifica- 
tion, as  is  exemplified  in  strangulated  her- 
nia, tied  polypi,  or  a limb  being  deprived 
of  circulation  from  a dislocated  joint. 

Preventing  the  entrance  of  arterial  blood 
into  a limb,  is  also  another  cause.  Para- 
lysis, conjoined  with  pressure,  old  age,  and 
ossification  of  the  arteries,  may  produce 
mortification  ; also  cold,  with  the  sudden 
application  of  warmth,  and  likewise  ex- 
cessive heat  applied  to  a part. 

The  symptoms  of  mortification  that  take 
place  after  inflammation  are  various,  but 
generally  as  follows : — the  pain  and  sym- 
pathetic fever  suddenly  diminish,  the  part 
affected  becomes  soft,  and  of  a livid  co- 
lour, losing  at  the  same  time  more  or  less 
of  its  sensibility. 
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When  any  part  of  the  body  loses  all 
motion,  sensibility,  and  natural  heat,  and 
becomes  of  a brown  livid  or  black  colour, 
it  is  said  to  be  affected  with  sphacelus. 
When  the  part  becomes  a cold,  black, 
fibrous,  senseless  substance,  it  is  termed  a 
slough.  As  long  as  any  sensibility,  motion, 
and  warmth  continue,  the  state  of  the  dis- 
order is  said  to  be  gangrene.  This  last 
term  is  synonymous  with  mortification. 

When  gangrene  takes  place,  the  patient 
is  usually  troubled  with  a kind  of  hiccough: 
the  constitution  always  suffers  an  immedi- 
ate dejection,  the  countenance  assumes  a 
wild  cadaverous  look,  the  pulse  becomes 
small,  rapid,  and  sometimes  irregular  ; cold 
perspirations  come  on,  aud  the  patient  is 
often  affected  with  diarrhoea  aud  deli- 
rium. 

MORXJM.  The  mulberry.  The  tree 
that  affords  this  fruit  is  the  Morus  nigra; 
foliis  cordatis  scabris  of  Linnaeus.  Mul- 
berries abound  with  a deep  violet-coloured 
juice,  which,  in  its  general  qualities,  agrees 
with  that  of  the  fruits  called  acido-dulces, 
allaying  thirst,  partly  by  refrigerating,  and 
partly  by  exciting  an  excretion  of  mucus 
from  the  mouth  and  fauces,  a similar  effect 
is  also  produced  in  the  stomach,  where, 
by  correcting  putrescency,  a powerful 
cause  of  thirst  is  removed.  The  London 
College  directs  a syrupus  mori,  which  is  an 
agreeable  vehicle  for  various  medicines. 
The  bark  of  the  root  of  this  tree  is  said,  by 
Andr6e,  to  be  useful  in  cases  of  taenia. 

MORUS.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Mo- 
necia.  Order,  Tetrandria.  The  mulberry- 
tree. 

Morus  nigra.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  mulberry-tree.  See  Morum. 

Moschata  nux.  See  Nux  moschata. 

MOSCHUS.  ( Mosch , Arab.)  Musk. 
An  unctuous  substance,  contained  in  ex- 
cretory follic  les  about  the  navel  of  the  male 
animal,  called  Moschus  moschiferus  by 
Linnaeus,  a ruminating  quadruped,  re- 
sembling the  antelope,  from  which  it  does 
not  differ  sufficiently  to  form  a particular 
genus  ; the  strong  and  permanent  smell  of 
which  is  peculiar  to  it.  It  is  contained  in 
a bag  placed  near  the  umbilical  region. 
The  best  musk  is  brought  from  Tonquin, 
in  China  ; an  inferior  sort  from  Agria  and 
Bengal,  and  a still  worse  from  Russia. 

It  is  slightly  unctuous,  of  a black  colour, 
having  a strong  durable  smell  and  a bitter 
taste.  It  yields  part  of  its  active  matter 
to  water,  by  infusion : by  distillation  the 
water  is  impregnated  with  its  flavour,  alko- 
hol  dissolves  it,  its  impurities  excepted. 
Chewed,  and  rubbed  with  a knife  on  pa- 
per, it.  looks  bright,  yellowish,  smooth, 
and  free  from  grittiness.  Laid  on  a red- 
hot  iron,  it  catches  Uame  and  burns  almost 


entirely  away,  leaving  only  an  exceeding 
small  quantity  of  light  greyish  ashes.  If 
any  earthy  substances  have  been  mixed 
with  the  musk  the  impurities  will  discover 
them.  The  medicinal  and  chemical  pro- 
perties of  musk  and  castor  are  very  similar : 
the  virtues  of  the  former  are  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  more  powerful,  and  hence 
musk  is  preferred  in  cases  of  imminent 
danger.  It  is  prescribed  as  a powerful  an- 
tispasm odic,  in  doses  of  three  graius  or 
upwards,  even  to  half  a drachm,  in  the 
greater  number  of  spasmodic  diseases, 
especially  in  hysteria  and  singultus,  and 
also  in  diseases  of  debility.  In  typhus,  it 
is  employed  to  remove  subsultus  tendinum, 
and  other  symptoms  of  a spasmodic  nature. 
In  cholera  it  frequently  stops  vomiting, 
and,  combined  with  ammonia,  it  is  given  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  gangrene.  It  is  best 
given  in  the  form  of  bolus.  To  children  it 
is  given  in  the  form  of  enema,  and  is  an 
efficacious  remedy  in  the  convulsions 
arising  from  dentition.  It  is  also  given  in 
hydrophobia,  and  in  some  forms  of 
mania. 

Moschus  moschiferus.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  musk  animal.  See  3Ios- 
chus. 

Mosquita.  (From  mosquita , a gnat, 
Span.)  An  itching  eruption  of  the  skin, 
produced  in  hot  climates  by  the  bite  of 
gnats. 

Mosyllum.  (M*rtAXov.)  The  best  cin- 
namon. 

Mother  of  thyme.  See  Serpyllum. 

Motherwort.  See  Cardiaca. 

Motion , muscular.  See  Muscular  motion. 

Motion,  peristaltic.  See  Peristaltic 
motion. 

MOTORII  OCULORUM.  (Nervi 
Motorii so  called  from  their  office.)  The 
third  pair  of  nerves  of  the  brain.  They 
arise  from  the  crura  cerebri,  and  are  dis- 
tributed on  the  muscles  of  the  bulb  of  the 
eye. 

Mould.  See  Fontaneilla. 

Mountain  parsley,  black.  See  Oreoseli- 
num. 

Mouse-ear.  See  Pilosella. 

MOUTH.  Os.  The  cavity  of  the 
mouth  is  well  known.  The  parts  which 
constitute  it  are  the  common  integuments, 
the  lips,  the  muscles  of  the  upper  and  under 
jaw,  the  palate,  two  alveolar  arches,  the 
gums,  the  tongue,  the  cheeks,  and  salival 
glands.  The  bones  of  the  mouth  are  the 
two  superior  maxillary,  two  palatine,  the 
lower  jaw,  and  thirty-two  teeth.  The 
arteries  of  the  external  parts  of  the  mouth 
are  branches  of  the  infra-orbital,  inferior 
alveolar,  and  fascial  arteries.  The  veins 
empty  themselves  into  the  external  jugulars. 
The  nerves  are  branches  from  the  fifth  and 
seventh  pair.  The  use  of  the  mouth  is  for 
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mastication,  speech,  respiration,  degluti- 
tion, suction,  and  taste. 

Moxa  Japonica.  (Japonese.)  Artemesia 
Chincnsis.  Musia  pattres.  Moxa.  Mug- 
wort  of  China.  A soft  lanuginous  substance, 
prepared  in  Japan,  from  the  young  leaves 
of  a species  of  mugwort,  by  beating  them 
when  thoroughly  dried,  and  rubbing  them 
betwixt  the  hands,  till  only  the  fine  fibres 
are  left.  Moxa  is  celebrated  in  the  eastern 
countries  for  preventing  and  curing  many 
disorders,  by  being  burnt  on  the  skin; 
a dittle  cone  of  it  laid  upon  the  part,  pre- 
viously moistened,  and  set  on  fire  on  the 
top,  burns  down  with  a temperate  and 
glowing  heat,  and  produces  a dark- 
coloured  spot,  the  ulceration  of  which  is 
promoted  by  putting  a little  garlic,  and  the 
ulcer  is  either  healed  up  when  the  eschar 
separates,  or  kept  running  for  a length  of 
time,  as  different  circumstances  may  re- 
quire. 

MUCILAGE.  Mucilago . A solution 
of  gum.  See  Gum. 

MUCILAGINOUS  EXTRACTS.  Ex- 
tracts that  readily  dissolve  in  water,  scarce- 
ly at  all  in  spirits  of  wine,  and  undergo 
spirituous  fermentation. 

Mucilago  acaciae.  Mucilage  of  aca- 
cias. Mucilago  gmnmi  arahici.  “ Take  of 
acacia  gum,  powdered,  four  ounces  ; boil- 
ing water,  half  a pint.”  Rub  the  gum  with 
the  water,  until  it  incorporates  into  a muci- 
lage. A demulcent  preparation,  more  fre- 
quently used  to  combine  medicines,  than  in 
any  other  form. 

Mucilago  amyli.  Starch  mucilage. 
a Take  of  starch,  three  drachms;  water, 
a pint.”  Rub  the  starch,  gradually  adding 
the  water  to  it;  then  boil  until  it  incor- 
porates into  a mucilage.  This  preparation 
is  mostly  exhibited  with  opium,  in  the  form 
of  clysters  in  diarrhoeas  and  dysenteries, 
where  the  tenesmus  arises  from  an  abra- 
siou  of  the  mucus  of  the  rectum. 

Mucilago  arabici  gummi.  See  Mu- 
cilago acacies. 

Mucilago  seminis  cydonii,  See  De- 
coctum  cydonii. 

Mucilago  tragacaNthae.  Mucilage 
of  tragacanth  joined  with  syrup  of  mulber- 
ries, this  forms  a pleasant  demulcent,  and 
may  be  exhibited  to  children,  who  are  fond 
of  it.  These  two  last  mucilages  are  omitted 
in  the  last  London  Pharmacopoeia,  as  pos- 
sessing no  superiority  over  the  mucilage  of 
acacia.  ^ 

Mucocarneus.  In  Mi  A.  Severn)^,  it 
is  an  epithet  for  a tumour,  and  an  ab- 
scess, which  is  partly  fleshy  and  partly  mu- 
cous. 

MUCOUS  GLANDS.  Glandules  mu- 
tosai.  Mucip'arous  glands.  Glands  that 
secrete  mucus,  such  as  the  glands  of  tiie 
Schneiderian  membrane  ©f  the  nose,  the 


glands  of  the  fauces,  tesophagtis,  stomach,, 
intestines,  bladder,  urethra,  &c. 

MUCUS,  ANIMAL.  Animal  mucus 
differs  from  that  obtained  from  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  in  not  being  soluble  in  wa- 
ter, swimming  on  its  surface ; nor  capable 
of  mixing  oil  with  water,  and  being  soluble 
in  mineral  acids,  which  vegetable  mucus 
is  not.  The  use  of  this  substance  is  to 
lubricate  and  defend  the  parts  upon  which 
it  is  secreted,  as  the  nose,  oesophagus,  sto- 
mach, intestines,  urethra,  vagina,  &c.  Mr. 
Everard  Home,  in  his  dissertation  on  the 
properties  of  pus,  informs  us,  of  a cu- 
rious and  apparently  decisive  mode  of 
distinguishing  between  pus  and  animal 
mucus.  The  property,  he  observes,  which 
characterizes  pus,  and  distinguishes  it 
from  most  other  substances,  is,  its  being 
composed  of  globules,  which  are  visible 
when  viewed  through  a microscope ; where- 
as, animal  mucus,  and  all  chemical  combina- 
tions of  animal  substances,  appear  in  the 
microscope  to  be  made  up  of  flakes.  This 
property  was  first  noticed  by  the  late  Mr * 
J.  Hunter. 

MUCUS,  VEGETABLE.  See  Gum , 

Mugwort.  See  Artemisia  vulgaris. 

Mu lae.  Pustules  contracted  either  by- 
heat  or  cold. 

Mulberry.  See  Marum * 

Mullein.  See  Verbuscvm. 

Mulsum.  Musns.  Mulse.  Hydromeh 
Honey-water ; though  sometimes  it  signi- 
fies wine  sweetened  with  honey. 

MULTIFXDUS  .SPINES.  ‘(From  muU 
tus,  many,  and  jindo,  1o  divide.)  Transversa 
spinalis  lumborurn.  Masculus  saccr.  Semi - 
spinalis  ini  emus,  sive  tra  nsver so- Spinalis  dor- 
si.  Semi-spinalis , sive  transverso-spinalis 
colli,  pars  interna  of  Winslow.  Transver - 
salis  lumborurn  vulgo  sacer.  Transversalis 
dorsi.  Transversalis  colli  of  Douglas.  Lunt- 
bo  dor  si  spinal  of  Dumas.  The  generality 
of  anatomical  writers  have  unnecessarijy 
multiplied  the  muscles  of  the  spine,  and 
hence  their  descriptions  of  these  parts  are 
confused,  and  difficult  to  be  understood* 
Under  the  name  of  multifidus  spines,  AIbi- 
nus  has  therefore  very  properly  included 
those  portions  of  muscular  flesh,  intermixed 
with  tendinous  fibres,  which  lie  close  to 
the  posterior  part  of  the  spine,  and  which 
Douglas  and  Winslow  have  described  as 
three  distinct  muscles,  under  the  names  of 
transversales , or  transverso-spinales,  of  the 
loins,  back,  and  neck;  The  multifidus 
spinae  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the 
upper  convex  surface  of  the  os  sacrum, 
from  the  posterior  adjoining  part  of  the  ili- 
um, from  the  oblique  and  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  all  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  from  the 
transverse  processes  of  all  the  dorsal  verte- 
brae, and  from  those  of  the  cervical  vertebrae, 
excepting  the  three  first.  From  all  these 
LI 
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origins  the  fibres  of  the  muscles  run  in  an 
oblique  direction,  and  are  inserted,  by 
distinct  tendons,  into  the  spinous  processes 
of  all  the  vertebrae  of  the  loins  and  back, 
and  likewise  into  those  of  the  six  inferior 
vertebrae  of  the  neck.  When  this  muscle 
acts  Singly,  it  extends  the  back  obliquely, 
or  moves  it  to  one  side  ; when  both  mus- 
cles act,  they  extend  the  vertebrae  back- 
wards. 

Multiforme  os.  See  Ethmoid  hone. 

Multipes.  (From  multus , many,  and 
pcs,  a foot.)  1.  The  wood-louse.  2.  The 
polypus.  3.  Any  animai  having  more  than 
four  feet. 

Mumps.  See  Cynanche. 

M ujv  n i cativa.  ( From  inundo,  to  cleanse.) 
Mundificantia.  Medicines  which  purify 
and  clean  away  foulness. 

Mundificantia.  See  Mundicativa. 

Mungos.  Radix  serpentum.  This  bitter 
root  of  the  plant  Ophiorrhiza  mungos  of 
Linnaeus  is  much  esteemed  in  Java,  Su- 
matra, &c.  as  preventing  the  effects  which 
usually  follow  the  bite  of  the  naja,  a veno- 
mous serpent,  with  which  view  it  is  eaten 
by  them.  It  is  also  said  to  be  exhibited 
medicinally  in  the  cure  of  intestinal  worms. 

Muralis.  (From  murus , a wall;  so 
called  because  it  grows  upon  wails.)  Pelli- 
tory.  See  Pariefaria. 

Mur  Aria.  (From  murus,  a wall  ; be- 
cause it  grows  about  walls.)  A species  of 
maiden  hair. 

MURIAS.  A muriate,  or  salt,  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  muriatic  acid  with  cer- 
tain bases,  as  muriate  of  ammonia,  &c. 

MURIAS  AMMONIA C/E.  See  Am- 
monia muriata , and  Sal  ammoniac. 

MURIAS  BARYT./E.  Terra  ponder osa 
salita.  The  muriate  of  barytes,  or  heavy 
earth,  is  a very  acrid  and  poisonous  prepa- 
ration. In  small  doses  it  proves  sudorific, 
diuretic,  deobstiuent,  and  alterative  ; in 
an  over-dose,  emetic,  and  violently  purga- 
tive. The  late  Dr.  Crawford  found  it  very 
serviceable  in  ail  diseases  connected  with 
seropbula ; and  the  Germans  have  em- 
ployed it  with  great  success  in  some  dis- 
eases of  the  skin  and  viscera,  and  obstinate 
ulcers.  The  dose  of  the  saturated  solution 
in  distilled  water,  is  from  live  to  fifteen 
drops  for  children,  and  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  iqr  adults.  < 

MURIAS  OALCIS.  Calx  salita.  Sal 
ammoniacus fixus.  This  preparation  is  ex- 
hibited with  the  same  views  as  the  muriate 
of  barytes.  It  possesses  deobstruent,  diu- 
retic, and  cathartic  virtues,  and  is  much 
used  by  the  celebrated  Fourcroy  against 
seropbula,  and  scrophulous  diseases.  Six, 
tvvGve,  and  twenty  grains,  are  givhn  to 
children  three  times  a day,  and  a drachm 
to  adults. 

MURIAS  FERRI,  Ferrum  salitinu- 


Olum  mart  is  per  deliquium.  This  prepara- 
tion of  iron  is  styptic  and  tonic,  and  may 
be  given  in  chlorosis,  intermit  tents,  rachi- 
tis, &c. 

Murias  ferri  ammoniacalis.  Sec 
Ferrum  ammoniatum. 

Murias  hydrargyri.  There  are  two 
simple  muriates  of  mercury.  See  Submu - 
rias  hydrargyri , and  Oxymurias  hydrar - 
giyri. 

Murias  hydrargyri  ammoniaca- 
lis. See  Hydrargyrusprcecipitatus  ulbus. 

Murias  hydrargyri  oxygenatus. 
See  oxymurias  Hydrargyri. 

M U RIA  S HA  PER  OXYGEN  ATUS 
POTASSiE.  The  oxygenated  muriate  of 
potash  has  lately  been  extolled  in  the  curd 
of  the  venereal  disease.  It  is  exhibited  in 
doses  of  from  fifteen  to  forty  grains  in  the 
course  of  a day.  It  increases  the  action  of 
the  heart  and  arteries,  oxygenates  the 
blood,  and  proves  of  great  service  in  scor- 
butus, asthenia,  and  cachectic  diseases. 

MURIAS  POTASS/E.  Alkali  vegeta - 
bile  snlitum.  Sal  digestivm.  Sal  febrifu - 
gus  Suh'ii.  This  salt  is  exhibited  with  the 
same  intention  as  the  muriateof  soda,  and 
was  formerly  in  high  estimation  iu  the  cure 
of  intermittents,  See. 

MURIAS  SODjE.  Muriate  of  soda. 
Alkali  minerale  salitum.  Sal  communis.  Sal 
culinaris.  Sal  fontiim.  gemma.  . Sul 
marinas.  Natron  muriatvm.  Soda  muriata-. 
Common  culinary  salt.  This  salt  is  more 
abundant  in  nature  than  any  other.  It  is 
found  in  prodigious  masses  in  the  internal 
part  of  the  earth,  in  Calabria,  in  Hungary, 
in  Muscovy,  and  more  especially  Weilicska, 
in  Poland,  near  Mount  Capax,  where  the 
mines  are  very  large,  and  afford  immense 
quantities  of  salt.  It  is  also  obtained  by 
several  artificial  means  from  sea-water.  It 
possesses  antiseptic,  diuretic,  and  resol- 
vent qualities,  and  is  frequently  employed 
in  form  of  clyster,  fomentation,  lotion, 
pediluvium,  and  bath,  in  obstipation,  against 
worms,  gangrene,  scrophulous  tumours, 
herpetic  eruptions,  arthritis,  &c. 

Murias  stibii  hyperoxygen atcs. 
See  Antimonium  muriutum. 

MURIATIC  ACID  GAS.  The  basis 
of  this  gas  is  still  unknown.  The  presence 
of  oxigen  has  not  been  even  demonstrated 
in  it,  and  it  is  only  bv  analogy  that  we 
may  venture  to  suppose  it  instrumental  in 
this  acid  gas. 

Properties. — It  has  a very  pungentand  suf- 
focating odour,  which  excites  coughing.  It 
is  readily  absorbed  by  water,  by  ardent 
spirit,  ether,  fat  and  essential  oils,  melted 
wax,  phosphorus,  and  many  other  bodies. 
It  is  a true  acid.  It  suffocates  animals,  and 
is  so  very  caustic  as  to  exedriate 'the  skin. 
It  extinguishes  a lighted  taper,  the  flame 
of  which  becomes  green,  or  rather  light 
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blue,  at  the  upper  part  of  its  disk.  Light 
has  no  effect  upon  it.  Caloric  rarities  it. 
It  is  heavier  than  common  air.  The  speci- 
fic gravity  of  the  former  is  to  that  of  the 
latter  as  1.750  to  1.000.  When  brought 
into  contact  with  atmospheric  air,  or  oxi- 
gen  gas,  it  forms  a white  cloud.  Ice  is 
melted  by  it  as  speedily  as  if  thrown  into 
the  fire.  It  unites  to  alkaline  and  terrene 
substances,  and  forms  with  them  new  com- 
pounds. It  has  uo  action  on  siliceous  earths. 
It  combines  with  alumine  and  magnesia. 
It  absorbs  oxigen,  when  in  the  state  of  gas, 
feebly,  though  there  are  methods  of  unit- 
ing them  readily.  If  ammoniacal  gas  be 
mixed  with  it,  and  heat  applied,  both  gases 
lose  their  gazeous  form  in  a moment,  and 
are  transformed  to  a concrete  salt.  Car- 
bonic  acid  gas,  nitrogen  gas,  gazeous  oxid 
of  nitrogen,  sulphurated  hidrogen  gas,  and 
carbonated  hidrogen  gas  have  no  action 
upon  it.  It  has  never  been  found  in  a dis- 
engaged state  iii  nature.  When  electric 
explosions  are  made  to  pass  through  it,  its 
bulk  is  diminished  and  hidrogen  gas  is 
evolved.  These  changes  are  owing  to  a, 
quantity  of  water  contained  in  the  gas,  and 
cease  when  it  is  deprived  of  moisture,  as 
has  been  proved  by  Mr.  Henry. 

Method  of  obtaining  Muriatic  Acid  Gas. — 

1.  By  decomposing  muriate  of  soda,  by 
means  of  sulphuric  acid.  Fpr  this  purpose, 
put  into  a tubulated  retort  two  parts  of  very 
dry  muriate  of  soda,  and  pour  on  it  gra- 
dually oue  part  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid.  A violent  action  takes  place  and 
muriatic  acid  gas  becomes  liberated,  which 
must  be  collected  over  mercury  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  sulphuric  acid  has  a 
greater  affinity  for  the  soda  than  the  muriatic 
acid  has,  it  therefore  unites  to  it  and  forms 
sulphate  of  soda.  The  muriatic  acid  being 
liberated,  takes  the  gazeous  form,  and  ap- 
pears as  muriatic  acid  gas,  and  as  the  de- 
composition takes  place  very  rapidly,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  apply  heat,  until  the 
disengagement  of  the  gas  begins  to  slacken, 
after  which  the  further  extrication  may  be 
assisted  by  the  heat  of  a lamp. 

2.  Muriatic  acid  gas  may  likewise  be 
obtained  by  expelling  it  from  its  combina- 
tion with  water. 

For  this  purpose  put  concentrated  muri- 
atic acid  into  a retort,  immerse  the  beak  of 
it  under  a receiver  placed  in  a mercurial 
pneumatic  trough,  and  tilled  with  that 
metal.  On  exposing  the  acid  to  a gentle 
heat,  muriatic  acid  gas  will  be  obtain- 
ed, If  the  process  be  very  carefully  ma- 
naged, nothing  but  water  remains  in  the 
retort. 

3.  Muriatic  acid  gas  is  likewise  produced 
by  putting  any  quantity  of  liquid  muriatic 
acid  into  a long  glass  tube,  and  adding  to 
it  about  one-third  or  one-fourth  by  measure 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  A violent 


effervescence  takes  place,  and  the  whole 
tube  becomes  tilled  with  dense  white  va- 
pours, which  are  muriatic  acid  gas,  con- 
densed again  by  means  of  the  moisture  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  sulphuric  acid,  added 
to  the  muriatic  acid,  deprives  the  latter  of 
part  of  its  water,  a combination  and  pene- 
tration of  the  two  liquids  take  place,  and 
caloric  is  evolved,  contributing  to  ren- 
der the  gas  aeriform,  which  is  thus  forced 
to  escape. 

This  experiment  proves  that  the  affinity 
of  sulphuric  acid  for  water,  is  greater  than 
that  of  muriatic  acid- 

Water  impre  gnated  with  this  gas  forms 
Muriatic  Acid. 

Properties. — Liquid  muriatic  acid,  or 
water  impregnated  with  muriatic  acid  gas* 
is  a colourless,  very  odorous,  and  pungent 
fluid.  It  emits  copious  white  fumes  in  con- 
tact with  moist  atmospheric  air ; these 
fumes  are  muriatic  acid  gas  that  escapes 
from  it,  and  condenses  again  by  combining 
witli  the  humidity  of  the  air.  If  a wide- 
mouthed  bottle,  containing  strong  muriatic 
acid,  be  opened,  and  the  hand  brought 
near  its  orifice,  a sensible  warmth  is  per- 
ceived, which  arises  from  the  combination 
of  the  acid  gas  with  the  water  of  the  at- 
mosphere. Liquid  muriatic  acid  is  unal- 
terable by  any  known  combustible  body. 
It  disengages  the  carbonic,  phosphoric, 
and  sulphureous  acids  from  all  their  com- 
binations, but  it  is  constantly  expelled  by 
the  action  of  the  sulphuric  aCid. 

Method  of  obtaining  Muriatic  Acid. — 
Muriatic  acid  is  best  obtained  by  decom- 
posing muriate  of  soda,  or  common  salt, 
by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : 

Put  into  a tubulated  retort,  lodged  in  a 
sand-heat,  or  supported  over  a lamp,  and 
connected  with  Pepy’s  distillatory  vessel, 
or  Woiilfs  botries,  every  one  containing  a 
small  quantity  of  distilled  water;  three 
parts  of  muriate  of  soda,  and  pour  on  it  one 
of  sulphuric  acid  very  gradually,  or  rather 
let  it  be  suffered  to  drop  into  the  retort,  by 
means  of  a funnel  fastened  to  itstubulure, 
and  whose  inner  opening  may  at  pleasure 
be  closed,  wholly,  or  in  part,  by  means  of 
a ground-glass  rod.  Muriatic  acid  gas  will 
be  plentifully  disengaged,  which  passes 
through  the  neck  of  the  retort,  and  be- 
comes absorbed  by  the  water.  When  tire 
water  in  the  first  bottle  is  fully  saturated,  it 
absorbs  no  more,  and  becomes  cold,  but  the 
gas  continues  to  pass  into  the  next  bottles, 
and  heats  the  water  they  contain.  The 
water,  thus  impregnated  with  muriatic  acid 
gas,  is  muriatic  acid. 

Remark. — If sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with 
an  equal  quantity,  by  weight,  of  water,  be 
made  use  of  in  this  process,  tiie  apparatus 
of  Pepys  or  Woulf  may  be  dispensed  with, 
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ami  a common  receiver  may  be  used  with 
safety. 

The  salts  formed  by  the  combination  of 
muriatic  acid  with  different  bases,  are 
called  MURIATES. 

This  acid  possesses  active  tonic  powers. 
In  typhus,  or  nervous  fevers,  although  em- 
ployed on  the  Continent  with  success,  and 
used  in  very  liberal  quantities  in  this  coun- 
try, is  apt  to  determine  to  the  bowels.  In 
the  fevers  of  children,  the  oxymuriatic  acid 
is  said  frequently  to  act  as  a specific.  Ex- 
ternally, the  muriatic  acid  has  been  applied 
in  the  form  of  a bath,  to  the  feet,  in  gout. 
In  a late  publication,  there  are  accounts  of 
its  successful  application  as  a lithontriptic. 

Muriatic  acid,  oxygenated . See  Oxy- 

genated muriatic  acid. 

Mu sadi.  Sal  ammoniac. 

Musa  paramsiaca.  3Tusa.  Palma 
hnmilis.  liens  Indica.  Bala.  Plat  anus. 
The  plantain-tree.  It  grows  spontaneously 
in  many  parts' of  India,  hut  has  been  im- 
memorially  cultivated  by  the  Indians  in 
every  part  of  the  continent  of  South  Ame- 
rica. It  is  an  herbaceous  tree,  growing 
to  the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet. 
The  fruit  are  nearly  of  the.  size  and  shape 
of  ordinary  cucumbers,  and,  when  ripe,  of 
a pale  yellow  colour,  of  a mealy  substance, 
a little  clammy,  a sweetish  taste,  and  will 
dissolve  in  the  mouth  without  chevying.  The 
whole  spike  of  fruit  often  weighs  forty  or 
fifty  pounds.  When  they  are  brought  to 
table  by  way  of  desert,  they  are  either 
raw,  fried,  or  roasted  ; but,  if  intended  for 
bread,  they  are  cut  before  they  are  ripe,  and 
are  then  either  roasted  or  boiled.  The 
trees  being  tall  and  slender,  the  Indians 
cut  them  down  to  get  at.  the  fruit ; and  in 
doing  this  they  suffer  no  loss,  for  the  stems 
are  only  one  year’s  growth,  and  would  die 
if  not  cut ; but  the  roots  continue,  and  new 
stems  soon  spring  up, which  in  a year  produce 
ripe  fruit  also.  From  the  ripe  plantains 
they  make  a liquor  called  mist  aw.  When 
they  make  this,  they  roast  the  fruit  in  their 
husks,  and,  after  totally  beating  them  to  a 
mash,  they  pour  water  upon  them,  and,  as 
the  liquor  is  wanted,  it  is  drawn  off.  But 
the  nature  of  this  fruit  is  such,  that  they 
will  not  keep  long  without  running  into  a 
stale  of  putrefaction  ; and  therefore,  in 
order  to  reap  the  advantage  of  them  at  all 
times,  they  make  cakes  of  the  pulp,  and 
dry  them  over  a slow  fire,  and,  as  they 
stand  in  need  of  lnistaw,  they  mash  the 
cakes  in  water,  and  they  answer  all  the 
purposes  of  fresh  fruit.  These  cakes  are 
exceedingly  convenient  to  make  this  li- 
quor in  their  journeys,  and  they  never  fail 
to  carry  them  for  that  purpose.  The  leaves 
of  the  tree  being  large  and  spacious,  serve 
the  Indians  for  table-cloths  and  napkins. 

Musa  sapienium.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  banana- tree.  See  Banana. 


Muscipala.  (From  mus , a mouse,  and 
capio,  to  take,  so  called  from  its  viscidity, 
by  which  flies  are  caught  as  with  bird-lime.) 
A species  of  lychnis. 

MUSCLE.  Musculus.  The  parts  that 
are  usually  included  under  this  name  con- 
sist of  distinct  portions  of  flesh,  suscep- 
tible of  contraction  and  relaxation ; the 
motions  of  which,  in  a natural  and  healthy 
state,  are  subject  to  the  will,  and  for  this 
reason  they  are  called  voluntary  muscles. 
Besides  these,  there  are  other  parts  of  the 
body  that  owe  their  power  of  contraction 
to  their  muscular  fibres  : thus  the  heart  is 
a muscular  texture,  forming  what  is  called 
a hollow  muscle  ; and  the  urinary  bladder, 
stomach,  intestines,  &c.  are  enabled  to 
act  upon  their  contents,  merely  because 
they  are  provided  with  muscular  fibres ; 
these  are  called  involuntary  muscles,  be- 
cause their  motions  are  not  dependent  on 
the  will.  The  muscles  of  respiration  being 
in  some  measure  influenced  by  the  will, 
are  said  to  have  a mixed  motion.  The 
names  by  which  the  voluntary  muscles  are 
distinguished  are  founded  on  their  size, 
figure,  situation,  use,  or  the  arrangement 
of  their  fibres,  or  their  origin  and  inser- 
tion ; but,  besides  these  particular  distinc- 
tions, there  are  certain  general  ones  that  re- 
quire to  be  noticed.  Thus,  if  the  fibres  of  a 
muscle  are  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  in 
a straight  direction,  they  form  what  anato- 
mists term  a rectilinear  muscle  ; if  the  fibres 
cross  and  intersect  each  other,  they  consti- 
tute a compound  muscle  ; when  the  fibres 
are  disposed  in  the  manner  of  rays,  a radi - 
atccl  muscle)  when  they  are  placed  oblique- 
ly with  respect  to  the  tendon,  like  the 
plume  of  a pen,  a penniform  muscle.  Mus- 
cles that  act  in  opposition  to  each  othef" 
are  called  antagonists  ; thus  every  extensor 
has  a flexor  for  its  antagonist,  and  vice  ver- 
si}.  Muscles  (hat  concur  in  the  same  ac- 
tion are  termed  congeneres.  The  muscles 
being  attached  to  the  bones,  the  latter 
may  be  considered  as  levers,  that  are 
moved  in  difi'erefit  directions  by  the  con- 
traction of  those  organs.  That  end  of  the 
muscle  which  adheres  to  the  most  fixed 
part  is  usually  called  the  origin  ; and  that 
which  adheres  to  the  more  moveable  part 
the  insertion  of  the  muscle.  In  almost 
every  muscle  two  kinds  of  fibres  are  distin- 
guished ; the  one  soft,  of  a red  colour, 
sensible,  and  irritable,  called  fleshy  fibres, 
sec  Muscular  Fibres  ; the  other  of  a firmer 
texture,  of  a white  glistening  colour,  in- 
sensible, without  irritability  or  the  power 
of  contracting,  and  named  tendhious  fibres. 
They  are  occasionally  intermixed,  but  the 
fleshy  fibres  generally  prevail  in  the  belly, 
or  middle  part  of  the  muscle,  and  the  ten- 
dinous ones  in  the  extremities.  If  these 
tendinous  fibres  are  formed  into  a round 
slender  cord,  they  form  what  is  called  the 
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tendon  of  the  muscle  ; on  the  other  hand, 
if  they  are  spread  into  a broad  flat  sur- 
face, it  is  termed  an  aponeurosis. 

Each  muscle  is  surrounded  by  a very 
thin  and  delicate  covering  of  cellular  mem- 
brane, which  encloses  it  as  it  wore  like  a 
sheath,  and,  dipping  down  into  its  sub- 
stance, surrounds  the  most  minute  fibres 
we  are  able  to  trace,  connecting  them  to 
each  other,  lubricating  them  by  means  of 
the  fat  which  its  cells  contain  in  more  or 
less  quantity  in  different  subjects,  and  serv- 
ing as  a support  to  the  blood-vessels,  lym- 
phatics, and  nerves,  which  are  so  plenti- 
fully distributed  through  the  muscles. — - 
This  cellular  membrane,  which  in  no  re- 
spect differs  from  what  is  found  investing 
and  connecting  the  other  parts  of  the  body, 
has  been  sometimes  mistaken  for  a mem- 
brane peculiar  to  the  muscles ; and  hence 
we  often  find  writers  giving  it  the  name  of 
membrana  propria  muscidosa.  The  muscles 
owe  the  red  colour  which  so  particularly 
distinguishes  their  belly  part,  to  an  infinite 
number  of  arteries,  which  are  every  where 
dispersed  through  tire  whole  of  their  reti- 
cular substance ; for  their  fibres,  after 
having  been  macerated  in  water,  are  (like 
all  other  parts  of  the  body  divested  of 
their  blood)  found  to  be  of  a white  co- 
lour. '1  hese  arteries  usually  enter  the 
muscles  by  several  considerable  branches, 
and  ramify  so  minutely  through  their  sub- 
stance, that  we  are  unable,  even  with  the 
best  microscopes,  to  trace  their  ultimate 
branches.  Ruysch  fancied  that  the  muscu- 
lar fibre  was  hollow,  and  a production  of 
a capillary  artery;  but  this  was  merely 
’conjectural.  The  veins,  for  the  most  part, 
accompany  the  arteries,  but  are  found  to 
be  larger  and  more  numerous.  The  lym- 
phatics, likewise,  are  numerous,  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  great  proportion  of 
reticular  substance,  which  is  every  where 
found  investigating  the  muscular  fibres. 
The  nerves  are  distributed  in  such  abun- 
dance to  every  muscle,  that  the  muscles  of 
the  thumb  alone  are  supplied  with  a 
greater  proportion  of  nervous  influence 
than  the  largest  viscera,  as  the  liver  for  in- 
stance. They  enter  the  generality  of  mus- 
cles by  several  trunks,  the  branches  of 
which,  like  those  of  the  blood-vessels,  are 
so  minutely  dispersed  through  the  cellular 
substance,  that  their  number  and  minute- 
ness soon  elude  the  eye  and,  the  knife  of 
the  anatomist.  This  has  given  rise  to  a 
conjecture,  as  groundless  as  all  the  other 
conjectures  on  this  subject,  that  the  mus- 
cular fibre  is  ultimately  nervous. 

A Table  of  the  Muscles. 

The  generality  of  anatomical  writers 
have  arranged  muscles  according  to  their 
several  uses  ; but  this  method  is  evidently 
defective,  as  the  same  muscle  may  very 


often  have  different  and  opposite  uses. 
The  method  here  adopted  is  that  more 
usually  followed ; they  are  enumerated  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  situated,  be- 
ginning with  those  that  are  placed  nearest 
the  integuments,  and  proceeding  from 
these  to  the  muscles  that  are  more  deeply 
seated. 

[The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  observe, 
that  all  the  muscles  are  in  pairs,  except 
those  marked  thus  *]. 

Muscles  of  the  integuments  of  the  cra- 
nium : 

Occipito  frontalis *.  Corrugntor  supercilii . 

Muscles  of  the  eye-lids  : 
Orbicularis  palpebrarum.  Levator  palpe - 
brce  superioris. 

Muscles  of  the  eye-ball : 

Rectus  superior.  Rectus  inferior.  Rec- 
tus intemus.  Rectus  externus.  Obliquus 
superior.  Obliquus  inferior. 

Muscles  of  the  nose  and  mouth  : 
Levator  palpebree  superioris  aleeque  nasi . 
Levator  labii  superioris  propiius.  Levator 
anguli  oris.  Zygomatiqus  major.  Zygoma - 
ticus  minor.  Buccinator.  Depressor  angu- 
li oris.  Depressor  labii  inferior  is.  Orbi- 
cularis oris*.  Depressor  labii  superioris 
aleeque  nasi.  Constrictor  nasi.  Levator 
mentivel  labii  inferioris. 

Muscles  of  the  external  ear : 
Superior  auris.  Anterior  auriS.  Pos- 
terior auris.  Helicis  major.  Helicis  mi- 
nor. Tragicus.  Aniitragicus.  Transxer- 
sus  auris. 

Muscles  of  the  internal  ear : 
Laxator  tympani.  Membrana  tympani. 
Tensor  tympani.  Stapedius. 

Muscles  of  the  lower  jaw : 
Temporalis.  Musseter.  Pterygoideus  ex- 
ternus.  Pterygoideus  intemus. 

Muscles  about  the  anterior  part  of  the 
neck  : 

Platysma  myoides.  Sterno-cleidomastoi- 
deus. 

Muscles  between  the  lower  jaw  and  os 
hyoides : 

’ Digastricus.  Mylo-hypideus.  Genio-hy- 
oideus.  Genio-glossus.  Hyo-glossus.  Lin- 
gualis. 

Muscles  situated  between  the  os  hyoides 
and  trunk : 

Sterno-hyoideus.  Crico  hyoideus.  Ster- 
ho-thyroideus.  Thyreo-hyoideus . Crico-thy - 
roideus. 

Muscles  between  the  lower  jaw  and  os 
hyoides  laterally : 

Styloglossus.  Stylo- hyoideus.  Stylo pha- 
ryngeus.  Circuniflexus.  Levator  palaii 
mollis. 

Muscles  about  the  entry  of  the  fauces  : 
Constrictor  isthmi  faucium.  Palatopha - 
ryngeus.  Azygos  uvula:*. 

Muscles  situated  on  the  posterior  part  of 
the  pharynx  : 

Constrictor  pharyngis  superior.  Constric - 
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tor  pharyngis  medius.  Constrictor  pharyngis 
inferior. 

Muscles  situated  about  the  glottis : 
Crico  arytcenoideus posticus.  Crico-arytm- 
noideus  laterallis.  Thyreo-arytcenoideus.  Ary- 
tirnoideus  Obliquus  Arytcenoideus  trans - 
versus*.  Thyreoepiglottideus.  Arytceno- 
epiglottideus . 

Muscles  situated  about  the  anterior  part 
of  the  abdomen  : 

Obliquus  descendens  externus.  Obliquus 
ascendens  interims.  Transversulis  abdominis. 
Rectus  abdominis.  Pyramidalis. 

Muscles  about  the  male  organs  of  gene- 
ration : 

Dartos  *.  Cremaster.  Erector  penis.  Ac- 
celerator urinoe.  Transversus  perenei. 
Muscles  of  the  anus: 

Sphincter  ani  *.  Levator  ani  *. 

Muscles  of  the  female  organs  of  genera- 
tion : 

Erector  clitoridh.  Sphincter  vaginae  *. 

Muscles  situated  within  the  pelvis  : 
Obturator  interims.  Coccygeus. 

Muscles  situated  within  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen : 

Diaphragma*.  Quudratus  lumborum. 
Psoas  parvus.  Psoas  rnagnus.  Iliacus  in- 
terims. 

Muscles  situated  on  the  anterior  part  of 
the  thorax  ; 

Pcctoralis  major.  Subclavius.  Pcct oralis 
minor.  Serratus  major  anticus. 

Muscles  situated  between  the  ribs,  and 
within  the  thorax  : 

Inter  costales  externi.  Intercostales  inter- 
ni.  Triangularis. 

Muscles  situated  on  the  anterior  part  of 
the  neck,  close  to  the  vertebrae  : 
Longus  colli.  Rectus  interims  capitis  ma- 
jor. Rectus  capitis  internus  minor.  Rectus 
capitis  lateralis. 

Muscles  situated  on  the  posterior  part  of 
the  trunk : 

Trapezius.  Latissimus  dorsi.  Serratus 
posticus  inferior.  Rhomboideus.  Splenius. 
Serratus  superior  posticus.  Spinalis  dorsi. 
L<  cat  ores  costarum.  Sacro-lumbalis.  Lon- 
gUsimus  dorsi.  Complexus.  Trachelo-mas- 
ioideus.  Levator  scapulae.  Semi- spinalis 
dorsi.  Mullifidus  spince.  Semi-spinalis 
colli.  Transversulis  colli.  Rectus  capitis 
posticus  minor.  Obliquus  capitis  superior. 
Obliquus  capitis  inferior.  Scalenus.  In- 
terspinales.  hit  ertransver sales. 

Muscles  of  the  superior  extremities  : 
Supra-spinatvs.  Infra  spinatus.  Teres 
minor.  Teres  major.  Deltoides.  Coraco- 
brachialis.  Subscapularis. 

Muscles  situated  on  the  os  humeri : 
Biceps  jlexor  cubiti.  R rachi alls  interims. 
Biceps  extensor  cubiti.  Anconeus. 

Muscles  situated  on  the fo: e-arm: 
Supinator  radii  longus.  Extensor  carpi 
radiulis  longior.  Extensor  carpi  radialis 
brevier.  Extensor  digitorum  communis . Ex- 
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tensor  minimi  digiti.  Extensor  carpi  ulna” 
ris.  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris.  Pahnaris  lon- 
gus. Flexor  carpi  radialis.  Pronator  radii 
teres.  Supinator  radii  brevis.  Extensor  os- 
sis  metacarpi  pollicis  inanus. . Extensor  pi  i- 
mi  internodii.  Extensor  secundi  intemodii . 
Indicator.  Flexor  digitorum  sublimis.  Flex- 
or digitorum  profundus.  Flexor  longus  pol- 
licis. Pronator  radii  quudratus. 

Muscles  situated  chiefly  on  the  hand: 
Lumhricales.  Flexor  brevis  pollicis  ma- 
ims. Opponens  pollicis.  Abductor  pollicis 
manus.  Adductor  pollicis  manus.  Abduc- 
tor indicis  manus.  Palmaris  brevis.  Ab- 
ductor minimi  digiti  manus.  Adductor  mi- 
nimi digiti.  Flexor  parvus  minimi  digiti. 
Interossei,  inter ni.  Interossei  externi. 

Muscles  of  the  inferior  extremities  : 
Pectinalis.  Triceps  adductor femoris.  Ob- 
turator externus.  Gluteus  maxbnus.  Glu- 
teus minimus.  Gluteus  medius.  Pyrifor- 
mis . Gemini.  Quudratus  femoris. 

Muscles  situated  on  the  thigh  : 

Tensor  vaginae  femoris.  Saii:orius.  Rec- 
tus femoris.  Vastus  externus.  Vastus  in- 
terims. Cruralis.  Semi-tendinosus.  Semi- 
membranosus. Biceps  flexor  cruris.  Pop- 
liteus. 

Muscles  situated  on  the  leg  : 
Gastrocnemius  externus.  Gastrocnemius 
internus.  Plantaris.  Tibialis  anticus.  Ti- 
bialis posticus.  Peroneus  longus.  Peroneus 
brevis.  Extensor  longus  digitorum  jiedis. 
Extensor  proprius  pollicis  pedis.  Flexor 
longus  digitorum  pedis.  Flexor  lone/us  pol- 
licis pedis. 

Muscles  chiefly  situated  on  the  foot  : 
Extensor  brevis  digitorum  pedis.  Flexor 
brevis  digitorum  pedis.  Luinbricalis  pedis. 
Flexor  brevis  pollicis  pedis.  A bductor  polli- 
cis pedis.  Adductor  pollicis  pedis.  Abduc- 
tor minimi  digiti  pedis.  Flexor  brevis  mi- 
nimi digiti  pedis.  Transfer  sales  pedis.  In- 
terossei pedis  externi.  Interossei  pedis  in- 
terni. 

MUSCULAR  FIBRE.  The  fibres  that 
compose  the  body  of  a muscle  are  disposed 
in  fasciculi,  or  bundles,  which  are'  easily 
distinguishable  by  the  naked  eye ; but 
these  fasciculi  are  divisible  into  still  smaller 
ones  ; and  these  again  are  probably  subdi- 
visible ad  infinitum.  The  most  minute  fibre 
we  are  able  to  trace,  seems  to  be  some- 
what plaited ; these  plaits  disappearing 
when  the  fibre  is  put  upon  the  stretch, 
seem  evidently  to  be  the  effect  of  contrac- 
tion, and  have  probably  induced  some 
writers  to  assert,  that  the  muscular  fibre  is 
twisted  or  spiral.  Various  have  been  the 
opinions  concerning  the  structure  of  these 
fibres  ; they  are  all  of  them  founded  only 
on  conjecture,  and  thereforerwe  shall  men- 
tion only  the  principal  ones,  and  this  with 
a view  rather  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the 
reader,  than  to  afford  him  information. 
Boreili  supposes  them  to  be  so  many  hoi- 
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low  cylinders,  filled  with  a spongy  medul- 
lary substance,  which  he  compares  to  the 
pith  of  elder,  spongiosa  ad  instar  sambuci. 
These  cylinders,  he  contends,  are  inter- 
sected by  circular  fibres,  which  form  a 
chain  of  very  minute  bladders.  This  hy- 
pothesis has  since  been  adopted  by  a great 
number  of  writers,  with  certain  variations. 
Thus,,  for  instance,  Borelii  supposes  the 
vesicles  to  be  of  a rhomboidal  shape  ; 
whereas  Bernouilli  contends  that  they  are 
oval.  Cowper  went  so  far  as  .to  persuade 
himself  that  he  had  tilled  these  cells  with 
mercury  ; a mistake,  no  doubt,  which  arose 
from  its  insinuating  itself  into  some  of  the 
lymphatics.  It  is  observable,  however, 
that  Leeuwenhoeck  says  nothing  of  any 
such  vesicles.  Here,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  of  her  works,  Nature  seems  to  have 
drawn  a boundary  to  our  inquiries,  beyond 
which  no  human  penetration  will  probably 
ever  extend.  It  is  surely  more  commen- 
dable, however,  to  acknowledge  our  igno- 
rance, than  to  indulge  ourselves  in  chi- 
maera. 

MUSCULAR  MOTION.  Muscular 
motions  are  of  three  kinds  ; namely,  volun- 
tary, involuntary,  and  mixed.  The  volun- 
tary motions  of  muscles  are  such  as  proceed 
from  an  immediate  exertion  of  the  active 
powers  of  the  will : thus,  the  mind  directs 
the  arm  to  be  raised  or  depressed,  the  knee 
to  be  bent,  the  tongue  to  move,  &c.  The 
involuntary  motions  of  muscles  are  those 
which  are  performed  by  organs,  seemingly 
of  their  own  accord,  without  any  attention 
of  the  mind,  or  consciousness  of  its  active 
power  : as  the  contraction  and  dilatation  of 
the  heart,  arteries,  veins,  absorbents,  sto- 
mach, intestines,  &c.  The  mixed  tnotions 
are  those  which  are  in  part  under  the  con- 
troul  of  the  will,  but  which  ordinarily  act 
without  our  being  conscious  of  their  act- 
ing : as  is  perceived  in  the  muscles  of  re- 
spiration, the  intercostals,  the  abdominal 
muscles,  and  the  diaphragm. 

When  a muscle  acts,  it  becomes  shorter 
and  thicker ; both  its  origin  and  insertion 
are  drawn  towards  its  middle.  The  sphinc- 
ter muscles  are  always  in  action  : and  so 
likewise  are  antagonist  muscles,  even  when 
they  seem  at  rest.  When  two  antagonist 
muscles  move  with  equal  force,  the  part 
which  they  are  designed  to  move  remains 
at  rest;  .but  if  one  of  the  antagonist  mus- 
cles remains  at  vest,  while  the  other  acts, 
the  part  is  moved  towards  the  centre  of 
motion. 

All  the  muscles  of  living  animals  are  con- 
stantly endeavouring  to  shorten  themselves. 

When  a muscle  is  divided  it  contracts. 
If  a muscle  be  stretched  to  a certain  ex- 
tent, it  contracts,  and  endeavours  to  ac- 
quire its  former  dimensions,  as  soon  as  the 
stretching  cause  is  removed : this  takes 
place  in  the  dead  body  ; in  muscles  cut  out 


of  the  body,  and  also  in  parts  not  muscu- 
lar, and  is  called  by  the  immortal  Haller 
vis  mortua,  and  by  some  vis  elastica.  It  is 
greater  in  living  than  in  dead  bodies,  and  is 
(vailed  the  tone  of  the  muscles. 

When  a muscle  is  wounded,  touched,  or 
otherwise  irritated,  it  contracts  independ- 
ent of  the  will : this  power  is  called  irrita- 
bility, and  by  Haller  vis  insita ; it  is  a pro- 
perly peculiar  to,  and  inherent  in  the  mus- 
eles.  The  parts  of  our  body  which  posses* 
this  property  are  called  irritable,  as  the 
heart,  arteries,  muscles,  &c.  to  distinguish 
them  from  those  parts  which  have  no  mus- 
cular fibres.  With  regard  to  the  degree  of 
this  property  peculiar  to  various  parts,  the 
heart  is  the  most  irritable,  then  the  stomach 
and  intestines;  the  diaphragm,  the  arteries, 
veins,  absorbents,  and  at  length  the  va- 
rious muscles  follow  ; but  the  degree  of 
irritability  depends  upon  the  age,  sex,  tem- 
perament, mode  of  living,  climate,  state 
of  health,  idiosyncrasy7,  and  likewise  upon 
the  nature  of  tire  stimulus. 

When  a muscle  is  stimulated,  either 
through  the  medium  of  the  will  or  any  fo- 
reign body,  it  contracts,  and  its  contrac- 
tion is  greater  or  less  in  proportion  as  the 
stimulus  applied  is  greater  or  less.  The 
contraction  of  muscles  is  different  accord- 
ing to  the  purpose  to  be  served  by  their 
contraction  : thus,  the  heart  contracts  with 
a jerk;  the  urinary  bladder,  slowly  and 
uniformly  ; puncture  a muscle,  and  its  fibres 
vibrate ; and  the  abdominal  muscles  act 
slowly  in  expelling  the  contents  of  the  rec- 
tum. Relaxation  generally  succeeds  the 
contraction  ©f  muscles,  and  alternates  with 
it. 

The  use  of  this  property  is  very  consi- 
derable ; for  upon  it  depends  all  muscular 
motion,  and  the  function  of  every  viscus 
except  that  of  the  nerves. 

Muscular  Poioer.  See  Irritability. 

MUSCULUS,  (a  diminitife  of  mus,  a 
mouse,  from  its  resemblance  to  a Head 
mouse.)  See  Muscle. 

Musculus  cutaneus.  See  Platysma 
myoides. 

Musculus  fasci®'lat®.  See  Tensor 
vaginae  femor  is. 

Musculus  patienti®.  See  Levator 
scapula. 

Musculus  stapedius.  See  Stapedius. 

Musculus  supercilii.  See  Coirugaior 
sapcrcitii. 

Musculus  tub®  now®.  See  Circum- 
Jlexus . 

MUSCUS,  (from  tender,  so 

cailed  from  its  delicate  and  tender  consist- 
ence.) Moss. 

Muscus  arboreus.  This  plant,  Lichen 
plicatus  of  Linnaeus,  we  are  informed  by 
that  great  botanist,  is  applied  by  the  Lap- 
landers to  parts  which  are  excoriated  by  a 
long  journey.  It  is  slightly  adstringeut 
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and  is  applied  with  that  intention  to  bleed- 
ing-vessels. 

Muscus  caninus.  See  Lichen  cinereus 
tcrrestris. 

Muscus  clavatus.  See  Lycopodium. 
Muscus  cranii  human i.  See  Usnea. 
Muscus  cumatilts.  Tliis  cryptogami- 
ous  plant,  Lichen  apthosus,  is  said  to  act 
powerfully  on  the  intestines,  though  never 
used  in  the  practice  of  the  present  day. 

Muscus  erectus.  Upright  club  moss. 
The  pharmacopeeial  name  of  the  Lycopodi- 
iim  selago  of  Linnaeus.  The  decoction  of  this 
plant  acts  violently  as  a vomit  and  a pur- 
gative, and  was  formerly  on  that  account 
employed  to  produce  abortions. 

Muscus  islandicus.  See  Lichen  islandi- 
cus. 

Muscus  maritimus.  See  Corallinus. 
Muscus  pulmon arius  quercinus^  See 
Pulmonaria  arborea. 

Muscus  pyxidatus.  Cup-moss.  Mus- 
<pulns  pyxoides  terristris.  Lichen  pyxidatus 
■major.  These  very  common  little  plants, 
Lichen  cocciferus , and  pyxidatus  of  Lin- 
naeus, for  both  are  used  indifferently,  are 
employed  by  the  common  people  in  this 
country  in  the  cure  of  hooping-cough,  ill 
the  form  of  decoction. 

Muscus  SQUAMMOSUS  TERRESTRIS.  See 
Lycopodium. 

Musia  pattrte.  A name  for  moxa. 
Mushroom.  There  are  several  species 
of  the  agaricus , which  go  by  the  term 
mushroom  ; as  the  agaricus  chant  ercllus,de- 
liciosur,  violaceos , See.  but  that  which  is 
eaten  in  this  country  is  the  agaricus  campes- 
tris  ©f  Linnaeus,  Similar  to  it  in  quality 
?s  the  champignion  or  agaricus  pratensis. 
Broiled  with  salt  and  pepper,  or  stewed 
with  cream  and  some  aromatic,  they  are 
extremely  delicious,  and,  if  not  eaten  to  ex- 
cess, salubrious.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  to  ascertain  that  they  are  the  true 
fungus,  and  not  those  of  a poisonous  na- 
ture. Catchup  is  made  by  throwing  salt  on 
mushrooms,  which  causes  them  to  part  with 
their  juice. 

Musk.  See  Moschus. 

Musk-cranesbill.  See  Geranium  moschatum . 
Musk  melon.  See  Melo. 

Musk  seed.  See  Abelmoschus. 
MusQurrTO.  A species  of  gnat  in  the 
West  Indies,  which  produce  small  tumours 
©n  whatever  part  they  settle,  attended 
with  so  high  a degree  of  itching  and  in- 
flammation, that  the  person  cannot  refrain 
from  scratching,  by  a frequent  repetition 
©f  which  he  not  uncommonly  occasions 
them  to  ulcerate,  particularly  if  the  subject 
is  of  a robust  and  fuli  habit. 

Mustard,  black.  See  Sinapi. 

Mustard , hedge.  See  Erysimum. 
Mustard,  treacle.  See  Thlaspi. 

Mustard , mi  f hr  id  tit  e.  See  Thlaspi . 
Mustard,  yellow . See  Sinapi. 


MUTITAS.  (From  mutus , dumb.) 
Dumbness.  A genus  of  disease  in  the 
class  locales  and  order  dyscinesice  of  Cullen, 
which  lie  defines  an  inability  of  articula- 
tion. He  distinguishes  three  species,  viz. 

1.  31uliias  organica , when  the  tongue  is 
removed  or  injured. 

2.  Mutitas  aatonica , arising  from  an  af- 
fection of  the  nerves  of  the  organ. 

3.  Mutitas  surdorum , depending  upon 
being  born  deaf,  or  becoming  so  in  their 
infantile  years. 

Muza.  See  Musa. 

Myacantiia.  (From  pvt,  a mouse,  and 
cMtivQa,  a thorn,  so  called  because  its  prickly 
leaves  are  used  to  cover  whatever  is  in- 
tended to  be  preserved  from  mice.)  Se$ 

Ruscus. 

Myagro.  See  Myagrum. 

Myagrum.  (From  peon a.,  a fly,  and 
aypsvco,  to  seize,  because  flies  are  caught 
by  its  viscidity,)  a species  of  Avild  mus- 
tard. 

Myce.  (From  pevo,  to  wink,  shut  up, 
or  obstruct.)  1.  It  is  a winking,  closing,  or 
obstruction.  It  is  applied  to  the  eyes,  to 
ulcers,  and  to  the  viscera,  especially  the 
spleen,  where  it  imporls  obstructions.  2.  In 
surgery,  it  is  a fungus,  such  as  arises  in  ul- 
cers and  wounds.  3.  Some  writers  speak  of 
a yellow  vitriol,  which  is  called  Myce. 

Mychtiiismos.  (From  pcvfy,  to  mut- 
ter, or  groan.)  In  Hippocrates,  it  is  a sort 
of  sighing  or  groaning  during  respiration, 
whilst  the  air  is  forced  out  of  the  lungs. 

Myconoides.  (From  pcvusa. , a noise,  and 
EiS'o?,  a likeness,)  applied  to  an  ulcer  full 
of  mucus,  and  which  upon  pressure  emits 
a wheezing  sound. 

Mycter.  The  nose. 

Mycteres.  The  nostrils. 

Mydesis.  (Fromlut;S‘a«,  to  abound  with 
moisture.)  It  imports,  in  general,  a cor- 
ruption of  any  part  from  a redundant  mois- 
ture. But  Galen  applies  it  particularly  to 
the  eye-lids. 

Mydon.  (From  pk,  to  grow  putrid  ) 
Fungus  or  putrid  flesh  in  a fistulous  ui- 

C6T* 

MYDRIASIS.  (From  pc to  abound 
in  moisture ; so  named  because  it  was 
thought  to  originate  in  redundant  mois- 
ture.) A disease  of  the  iris.  Too  great  a 
dilation  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  with  or 
without  a defeet  of  vision.  It  is  known  by 
the  pupil  always  appearing  of  the  same  la- 
titude or  size  in  the  light.  The  species  of 
mydriasis  are,  1,  Mydriasis  amaurotica 
which,  for  the  most  part,  but  not  always, 
accompanies  an  amaurosis.  2.  Mydriasis 
Jiydrocephalica,  which  owes  its  origin  to  an 
hydrocephalus  interims,  or  internal  dropsy 
of  the  ventricles  of  the  cerebrum.  It  is 
not  uncommon  amongst  children,  and  is 
tiie  most  certain  diagnostic  of  the  disease. 
3.  Mydriasis  verminosa , or  a dilatation  of 
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the  pupil  from  saburra  and  worms  in  the 
stomach  or  small  intestines.  4.  Mydriasis 
a synechia , or  a dilatation  of  the  pupil, 
with  a concretion  of  the  uvea  with  the  cap- 
su!a  of  the  crystalline  lens.  5.  Mydriasis 
paralytica , or  a dilated  pupil,  from  a pa- 
ralysis of  the  orbicular  fibres  of  the  iris : 
it  is  observed  in  paralytic  disorders,  and 
from  the  application  of  narcotics  to  the 
eye.  6.  Mydriasis  spasmodica,  from  a 
spasm  of  the  rectilineal  fibres  of  the  iris, 
as  often  happens  in  hysteric  and. spasmodic 
diseases.  7.  Mydriasis,  from  atony  of  the 
iris,  the  most  frequent  cause  of  which  is  a 
large  cataract  distending  the  pupil  in  its 
passing  when  extracted.  It  vanishes  in  a 
few  days  after  the  operation,  in  general ; 
a pupil,  however  long  dilated,  may  remain 
so  from  the  over  and  long-continued  disten- 
tion. 

Mylacris.  (From  pv\n,  a grind-stone, 
so  called  from  its  shape.)  The  patella,  or 
knee-pan. 

Myle,  MuXa.  The  knee-pan,  or  a mole 
in  the  uterus. 

Mylon.  See  Staphyloma, 

MY  LG.  Names  compounded  with  this 
word  belong  to  muscles,  which  are  at- 
tached near  the  grinders  3 from  pv\n,  a 
grinder-tooth : such  as, 

Mylg-glossi.  Small  muscles  of  the 
tongue. 

MYLO-KYOIDEUS.  Mylo-hyoidieno? 
Dumas.  This  muscle,  which  was  first  de- 
scribed by  Fallopius,  is  so  called  from  its 
origin  near  the  dentes  molares , and  its  in- 
sertion into  the  os  hyoides.  It  is  a thin, 
flat  muscle,  situated  between  the  lower 
jaw  and  the  os  hyoides,  and  is  covered  by 
tiie  anterior  portion  of  the  digastricus.  It 
arises  fleshy,  and  a little  tendinous,  from 
all  the  inner  surface  of  the  lower  jaw,  as 
far  back  as  the  insertion  of  the  pterygoi- 
deus  internus,  or,  in  other  words,  from  be- 
tween the  last  dens  molaris  and  the  middle 
of  the  chin,  where  it  joins  its  fellow,  to 
form  one  belly,  with  an  intermediate  ten- 
dinous streak,  or  linea  alba,  which  extends 
from  the  chin  to  the  os  hyoides,  where  both 
muscles  are  inserted  into  the  lower  edge 
of  the  basis  of  that  bone.  This  has  in- 
duced Riolanus,  Winslow,  Albinus,  and 
others,  to  consider  it  as  a single  penniform 
muscle.  Its  use  is  to  puli  the  os  hyoides 
upwards,  forwards,  and  to  either  side. 

Mvlo-pharyngeus.  (Muse ulus  mylo- 
pharyngeus,  pv\o<ptt^vylcuoq ; from  pv\v,  the 
grinding-tooth,  and  the  pharynx.) 

See  Constrictor  pharyngeus  superior . 

Myqcephalum.  (From  pvia,  a fly,  and 
j«cf >aXo?,  a head,  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  head  of  a fly.)  A tumour  in  the'  uvea 
of  the  eye. 

Myocoilitis.  (From  pvcov,  a muscle, 
and  stoiXcii,  a belly.  So  Vogel  names  in- 
flammation of  the  muscles  of  the  belly. 


Myodesopsia.  (From  pom,  a fly,  and 
vision.)  A disease  of  the  eyes,  in 
which  the  person  sees  black  spots,  an  ap- 
pearance of  flies,  cobwebs,  or  black  wool, 
before  his  eyes. 

MYOLOGY.  ( Myologia . from  pvq,  a 
muscle,  and  \oyoq,  a discourse.)  The  doc- 
trine of  the  muscles. 

MYOPIA.  (From  pvu,  to  wick,  and 
*4,  the  eye.)  Near-sighted,  purblind. 
The  myopes  are  considered  those  persons 
who  cannot  see  distinctly  above  twenty 
inches.  The  myopia  is  likewise  adjudged 
to  all  those  who  caimot  see  at  three,  six,  or 
nine  inches.  The  proximate  cause  is  the 
adunation  of  the  rays  of  light  in  a focus 
before  the  retina.  The  species  are,  1. 
Myopia , from  too  great  a convexity  of  the 
cornea.  The  cause  of  this  convexity  is 
either  from  nativity,  or  a greater  secretion 
of  the  aqueous  humour : hence  on  one  day 
there  shall  be  a greater  myopia  than  on 
another.  An  incipient  hydrophthahnia  is 
the  origin  of  this  myopia.  2.  Myopia , from 
too  great  a longitude  of  the  bulb.  This 
length  of  the  bulb  is  native,  or  acquired 
from  a congestion  of  the  humours  in  the  eje ; 
hence  artificers  occupied  in  minute  ob- 
jects, as  the  engravers  of  seals,  and  persons 
reading  much,  frequently  after  puberty  be- 
come myopes.  3.  Myopia,  from  too  great 
a convexity  of  the  anterior  superficies  in 
the  crystalline  lens.  This  is  likewise  from 
birth.  The  parallel  rays  which  fall  into  the 
cornea,  by  so  much  they  fall  more  oblique- 
ly, so  much  the  more  convex  is  the  cornea, 
or  crystalline  lens,  or  vitreous  humour  in 
the  anterior  superficies.  But  the  angle  of 
refraction  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence : therefore  the  angle  of  refraction 
so  much  soouer  will  be  formed  as  the  cor- 
nea or  lens  is  more  convex.  This  perfectly 
accounts  for  short-sightedness ; but  an  an- 
terior too  great  convexity  of  the  cornea  is 
the  most  common  cause.  4.  Myopia,  from 
too  great  a density  of  the  cornea,  or  hu- 
mours of  the  eye.  Optics  teach  us  by  so 
much  sooner  the  rays  of  light  are  forced 
into  a focus,  by  so  much  the  diaphanous 
body  is  denser.  5.  Myopia,  from  a mydri- 
asis or  too  dilated  a pupil ; for  so  mnch 
the  wider  the  aperture  of  the  diaphragma 
is  in  an  optical  instrument,  so  much  the 
nearer  is  the  focus.  6,  Myopia  infantilis . 
Infants,  from  the  great  convexity  of  the 
cornea,  are  often  myopes  ; but  by  degrees, 
as  they  advance  in  years,  they  perceive  ob- 
jects more  remotely,  by  the  cornea  becom- 
ing less  convex. 

Myops.  (From  pvu,  to  wink,  and 
the  eye.)  One  who  is  near-sighted. 

M i OSIS*  A contraction  or 

too  small  perforation  of  the  pupil:  it  is 
known  by  viewing  the  diameter  of  the  pu- 
pil, which  is  smaller  than  usual,  and  re- 
mains so  in  an  obscure  place,  where,  natu- 
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rally,  if  not  diseased,  it  dilates.  It  occa- 
sions weak  sight,  or  a vision  that  remains 
only  a certain  number  of  hours  in  the  day; 
but,  if  wholly  closed,  total  blindness.  The 
species  of  this  disorder  are,  l.  Myosis 
spasmodic a,  which  is  observed  in  the  hyste- 
ric, hypochondriac,  and  in  other  spasmo- 
dic and  nervous  affections  ; it  arises  from  a 
spasm  of  the  orbicular  fibres  of  the  iris. 
2.  Myosis  paralytica  arises  in  paralytic  dis- 
orders. 3.  Myosis  brfiummatoria,  which 
arises  from  an  inflammation  of  the  iris  or 
uvea,  as  in  the  internal  ophthalmia,  liypo- 
pium,  or  wounded  eye.  4.  Myosis , from 
an  accustomed  contraction  of  the  pupil. 
This  frequently  is  experienced  by  those 
who  contemplate  very  minute  objects;  by 
persons  who  write  ; by  the  workers  of 
fine  needle-woik;  and  by  frequent  atten- 
tion to  microscopical  inquiries.  5.  31yosis, 
from  a defect  of  the  aqueous  humour,  as 
after  extraction.  6.  Myosis  nativa,  with 
which  infants  are  born.  7.  Myosis  natu- 
ralise is  a coarctation  of  the  pupil  by  light, 
or  from  an  intense  examination  of  minutest 
objects.  These  coarctations  of  the  pupd 
are  temporary,  and  spontaneously 
vanish. 

MYOSITIS.  (From  y,vg,  a muscle.) 
Inflammation  of  a muscle.  It  is  the  term 
given  by  Sagar  to  acute  rheumatism. 

Myosotis.  (mu?,  a muscle,  and  ag,  urog, 
an  ear;  so  called  because  its  leaves  are 
hairy,  and  grow  longitudinally  like  the  ear 
of  a mouse.)  See  Pilosella. 

MYOTOMY.  (From  yuw,  a muscle, 
and  Tjytvjy,  to  cut.)  The  dissection  of  the 
muscles. 

Myrica  gale.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  Dutch  myrtle.  Sece  Myrtus  braban- 
iica. 

Myriophyllon.  (From  /uvpiog,  infinite, 
and  <j>iAXsv,  a leaf,  named  from  the  number 
of  its  leaves.)  See  Millefolium. 

MYRISTiCA.  The  name  of  a genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
Dioecia.  Order,  Momdelphia. 

Myristica  aromatica.  Swartz’s  name 
of  the  nutmeg-tree. 

Myristica  moschata.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  tree  which  produces  the 
nutmeg.  See  Nux  moschata. 

Myristica  nux.  See  Nux  moschata. 

Myumecia.  (From  y. v a pismire.) 
A small  painful  wart,  of  the  size  and-shape 
of  a pismire.  See  Myr  mecium. 

Myrmecium.  A moist  soft  wart  about 
the  size  of  a lupine,  with  a broad  base, 
deeply  rooted,  and  very  painful.  It  grows 
on  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the 
feet. 

Myrocofum.  (From  yv^ov,  an  oint- 
ment, and  x*7re?,  labour.)  An  ungent  to 
remove  lassitude. 

Myrobalanus.  (From  y.vpog,  an  un- 
guent, and  a nut,  so  called  be- 


cause it  was  formerly  used  in  ointments.) 
A myrobalan.  A dried  fruit,  of  the  plum 
kind,  brought  from  the  East  Indies.  Ail 
the  myrobalans  have  an  unpleasant,  bitter- 
ish, very  austere  taste,  and  strike  an  inky 
blackness  with  a solution  of  steel.  They 
are  said  to  have,  a gently  purgative  as 
well  as  au  astringent  and  corroborating 
virtue.  In  this  country  they  have  been 
long  expunged  from  the  pharmacopoeias. 
Of  this  fruit  there  are  several  species. 

Myrobalanus  belltrica.  The  Bel- 
liric  myrobalan.  This  fruit  is  of  a yellow- 
ish grey  colour,  and  an  irregular  roundish 
or  oblong  figure,  about  an  inch  in  length, 
and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick. 

Myrobalanus  chebula.  The  chebnle 
myrobalan.  This  resembles  the  yellow  in 
figure  and  ridges,  but  is  larger,  of  a darker 
colour  inclining  to  brown  or  blackish,  and 
has  a thicker  pulp.  , 

Myrobalanus  citrina.  Yellow  my- 
robalan. This  fruit  is  somewhat  longer 
than  the  Belliric,  with  generally  five  large 
longitudinal  ridges,  and  as  many  smaller 
between  them,  somewhat  pointed  at  both 
ends. 

Myrobalanus  emblica.  The  emblic 
myrobalan  is  of  a dark  blackish  grey  co- 
lour, roundish,  about  half  an  inch  thick, 
with  six  hexagonal  faces,  opening  from 
one  auother. 

Myrobalanus  Indica.  The  Indian  or 
black  myrobalan,  of  a deep  black  colour, 
oblong,  octangular,  differing  from  all  the 
others  in  having  no  stone,  or  only  the  rudi- 
ments of  one,  from  which  circumstance 
they  are  supposed  to  have  been  gathered 
before  maturity. 

Myrobalans.  See  Myrobalanus. 

Myron.  (From  y.v$o),  to  flow.)  An 
ointment,  medicated  oil,  or  unguent. 

Myrophylll'm.  Millefolium  aquati- 
cum.  Water-fennel.  It  is  said  to  be  vul- 
nerary. 

MYROXYLON.  (From  yv pov,  an  oint- 
ment, and  £uXov,  wood.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnwan  system. 
Class,  Diandria.  Order,  Monogynia. 

Myroxylon  peruiferuivi.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  tree  which  gives  out 
the  Peruvian  balsam.  See  Balsamum  Pe- 
fuviamm. 

MYRRHA.  (MyrrliUs  Heb.)  Also  called 
stacte,  and  the  worst  sort  ergasma.  A bota- 
nical specimen  of  the  tree  which  affords 
this  gum-resin  has  not  yet  been  obtained  ; 
but  from  the  account  of  Mr.  Bruce,  who 
says  it  very  much  resembles  the  cacia  rent  of 
Linnaeus,  there  can  be  little  doubt  in  refer- 
ring it  to  that  genus,  especially  as  it  corres- 
ponds with  the  description  of  the  tree  given 
of  it  by  Dioscorides.  The  tree  that  affords 
the  myrrh,  which  is  obtained  by  incision, 
grows  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Arabia  Felix, 
and  in  that  part  of  Abyssinia  which  is  situ- 
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ated near  the  Red  Sea,  and  is  called  by 
Mr.  Bruce  troglodite.  Good  myrrh  is  of  a 
turbid  black  red  colour,  solid  and  heavy, 
of  a peculiar  smell,  and  bitter  taste.  Its 
medicinal  effects  are  warm,  corroborant, 
and  antisceptic ; it  has  been  given  as  an 
emmenagogue  in  a dose  from  5 to  20  grains ; 
it  is  also  given  in  cachexies,  and  applied 
externally  as  an  antisceptic  and  vulnerary. 
In  doses  of  half  a drachm,  Dr.  Cullen  re- 
marks that  it  heats  the  stomach,  produced 
sweat,  and  agreed  with  the  balsams  in  af- 
fecting the  urinary  passages.  It  has  lately 
come  more  into  use  as  a tonic  in  hectical 
cases,  and  is  said  to  prove  less  heating  than 
most  other  medicines  of  that  class.  Myrrh 
dissolves  almost  totally  in  boiling  water, 
but,  as  the  liquor  cools,  the  resinous  matter 
subsides.  Rectified  spirit  dissolves  less  of 
this  concrete  than  water ; but  extracts  more 
perfectly  that  part  in  which  its  bitterness, 
virtues  and  flavour  reside ; the  resinous 
matter  which  water  leaves  undissolved  is 
very  bitter,  but  the  gummy  matter  which 
spirit  leaves  nndissolved  is  insipid,  the 
spirituous  solution  containing  all  the  ac- 
tive part  of  the  myrrh : it  is  applied  to 
ulcers,  and  other  external  affections  of 
a putrid  tendency;  and  also  as  a wash, 
when  diluted,  for  the  teeth  and  gums. 
There  are  several  preparations  of  this  drug 
in  the  London  and  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copoeias. 

Myrrhine.  (From  f*v§£*,  myrrh;  so 
called  because  it  smells  like  myrrh.) 

Myrrkis.  (From  yyt^a,,  myrrh;  so 
named  from  its  myrrh-like  smell.)  Sweet 
cicely;  antiscorbutic. 

Myrsixel.eum.  (From  yvenvn,  the 
myrtle,  and  eXaiov,  oil.)  Oil  of  myrtle. 

Myrtacantha.  (From  ictupTo?,  a myr- 
tle, and  ajtav0£t,  a thorn  ; so  called  from  its 
likeness  to  myrtle,  and  from  its  prickly 
leaves.)  Butcher’s  broom.  See  ftuscus. 

Myrtidanum.,  (From  yv^oq,  the  myr- 
tle.) An  excrescence  growing  on  the  trunk 
of  the  myrtle,  and  used  as  an  astringent. 

MyxRTIllus.  The  berries  which  are  di- 
rected in  pharmacopoeias  by  the  name  of 
buccee  myrtillorum , are  the  fruit  of  the  Vac- 
cinium  mijrtillus  of  Linnaeus.  Prepared 
with  vinegar  they  are  esteemed  as  antiscor- 
butics, and  when  dry  possess  astringent 
virtues. 

Myrtifprm  caruncles.  See  Glandule?  myr- 
tiformes. 

Myrtiform  glands.  See  Glandule?  myr- 
ti/ormes. 

Myrtle , common.  See  Myrtus. 

Myrtle,  Dutch.  See  Myrtus  brabantica. 


Myrt*o  cheilides.  (From  f jtvfrov , the 
clitoris,  and  a lip.)  The  nympliae 

of  the  female  pudenda. 

Myrton.  The  clitoris. 

Myrtum.  (From  a myrtle.)  A 

little  prominence  in  the  pudenda  of  wo- 
men, resembling  a myrtle-berry.  It  also 
means  the  clitoris. 

MYRTUS.  (From |Uup7et,  myrrh,  because 
of  its  smell,  or  from  myrrha,  a virgin  who  was 
fabled  to  have  been  turned  into  this  tree.) 
1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Lmnaean  system.  Class,  Icosandria.  Or- 
der, Monogynia.  2.  The  pharmacopoeia! 
name  of  the  Myrrhine.  The  myrtle.  Myr- 
tus communis  of  Linnaeus.  The  berries 
of  this  plant  are  recommended  in  alvine 
and  uterine  fluxes,  and  other  disorders 
from  relaxation  and  debility.  They  have 
a roughish,  and  not  unpleasant  taste,  and 
appear  to  be  moderately  astringent  and 
corroborant,  partaking  also  of  aromatic 
qualities. 

Myrtus  brabantica.  Myrtus  An- 
glica.  Myriifolia  belgica.  Gale.  Gagel. 
Rhus  sylvestris.  Acaron.  Elceagnus.  Ele - 
agnus  cordo.  Ckameeleeagnus  dodoneeo. 
The  leaves,  flowers,  aud  seeds  of  this 
plant,  Myrica  gale  of  Linnasus,  sweet  wil- 
low, or  Dutch  myrtle,  have  a strong  fra- 
grant smell,  and  a bitter  taste.  They  are 
said  to  be  used  amongst  the  common  peo- 
ple for  destroying  moths  and  cutaneous 
insects,  and  the  infusion  is  given  internally 
as  a stomachic  and  vermifuge. 

Myrtus  caryophyllata.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  tree  which  affords  the 
cassia  bark.  See  Cassia  caryophyllata. 

Myrtus  communis.  Myrtus  commu- 
nis italica.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
common  myrtle.  See  Myrtus, 

Myrtus  pymenta.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  tree  which  bears  the  Ja- 
maica pepper:  See  Pimento. 

MY'STAX.  The  hair  which  forms  the 
beard  in  man,  on  each  side  the  upper 
lip. 

Myurus.  An  epithet  for  a sort  of  sink- 
ing pulse,  when  the  second  stroke  is  less 
than  the  first,  the  third  than  the  second, 
&c.  Of  this  there  are  two  kinds:  the 
first  is  when  the  pulse  so  sinks  as  not  to 
rise  again;  the  other,  when  it  returns 
again,  and  rises  in  some  degree.  Both 
are  esteemed  bad  presages. 

Myxosarcoma.  (From  y.v%ct,  mucus, 
and  flesh.)  Mucocarnius.  A tumour 
which  is  partly  fleshy  and  partly  mucous. 

Myxter.  (From  yv£a,  the  mucus  of 
the  nose.)  The  nose  or  nostril. 
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In  prescriptions  this  letter  is  a con- 
traction fornumero , in  number. 

Nacta.  An  abscess  of  the  female 
breast. 

Naducem.  A uterine  coagnlum,  or 
mole. 

NyEVi  materni.  Maculae  matrices. 
Stigmata.  Metrocilides.  Mothers’ marks. 
Marks  on  the  skin  of  children,  which  are 
born  with  them,  and  which  are  produced 
by  the  longing  of  the  mother  for  particular 
things,  or  her  aversion  to  them,  lienee  they 
resemble  either  mulberries,  strawberries, 
grapes,  pines,  bacon,  &c. 

K ai  corona.  A name  of  the  cowage. 

Nail.  Unguis.  A horny  lamina  situ- 
ated on  the  extremity  of  the  fingers  and 
toes. 

Naktr.  According  to  Schenkius  this 
means  wandering  pains  of  the  limbs. 

NAPELLUS.  (A  diminitive  of  napus , 
a kind  of  turnip ; so  called  because  it  has 
a bulbous  root  like  that  of  the  napus.) 
See  Acvjiitum. 

Naph.®  flores.  Orange  flowers  are 
sometimes  so  called.  See  Aufantimn. 

NAPHTHA.  N *pect.  A very  fluid  spe- 
cies of  petroleum,  of  a lighter  colour  than 
petroleum,  more  or  less  transparent,  per- 
fectly thin  and  liquid,  light  so  as  to 
float  on  water,  odoriferous,  volatile,  and 
inflammable.  It  is  found  separated  by 
nature  from  petroleum  and  bitumen,  but 
its  separation  is  more  readily  effected  by 
art.  This  fluid  has  been  used  for  an  ex- 
ternal application  for  removing  old  pains, 
nervous  disorders,  such  as  cramps,  con- 
tractions of  the  limbs,  paralytic  affec- 
tions, &c. 

Napifolia.  Bare  cole. 

Napium.  The  name  of  the  nipple  wort. 
A species  of  lapsana.  It  is  one  of  the 
bitter  lactescent  plants,  similar  in  virtues 
to  endive.  See  Lapsana. 

Napus.  (From  napus , Rabb.)  Napus 
sylvestris.  Bunias.  Wild  navew,  or  rape. 
The  Brassica  napus  of  Linnaeus.  The 
seeds  yield  upon  expression  a large  quan- 
tity of  oil  called  rape  oil,  which  is  some- 
times ordered  in  stimulating  liniments. 

Napus  dulcis.  See  Rapus. 

Napus  sylvestris.  See  Rapus. 

NARCISSUS.  The  daffodil.  A ge- 
nus of  plants  in  the  Linnaean system.  Class, 
Hexandria.  Order,  Monogynia- 

Narcosis.  (From  vagxoa>,  to  stupefy.) 
Stupefaction,  stupor,  numbness* 

NARCOTICS.  ( Narcotica , sc.  Medi - 
camenta . From  v«gxo»,  to  stupefy.)  Those 


medicines  which  have  the  power  of  pro- 
curing sleep.  See  Anodynes. 

Nard , Celtic.  See  Nardus  Celtica. 

Nard , Indian.  See  Nardus  I?idica. 

/ Nardostachys.  (From  vafiog,  spike- 
nard, and  truyyS'i  sage.)  A species  of  wild 
sage  resembling  spikenard  in  its  leaves  and 
smell. 

Nardus.  (From  nard , Sir.)  Spike- 
nard. 

Nardus  celtica.  Spica  Celti'c.  Di- 
oscoridis.  Celtic  nard.  Valeriana  Celtica 
of  Linnaeus.  The  root  of  this  plant,  a na- 
tive of  the  Alps,  has  been  recommended  as 
a stomachic,  carminative,  and  diuretic  At 
present  it  is  only  used  in  this  country  in  the 
theviaea  and  mithridate,  though  its  sensible 
qualities  promise  some  considerable  medi- 
cinal powers.  It  has  a moderately  strong 
smell,  and  a warm,  bitterish,  sub-acrid 
taste. 

Nardus  Indtca.  Spica  nardi.  Spica 
Indica.  Indian  nard  or  spikenard.  The 
root  of  this  plant,  Andropogm  nardus  of 
Linnaeus,  is  an  ingredient  in  the  mithridate 
and  theriaca ; it  is  moderately  warm  and 
pungent,  accompanied  with  a flavour  not 
disagreeable.  It  is  said  to  be  used  by  the 
Orientals  as  a spice. 

Nardus  italica.  The  lavendula  lati- 
folia. 

Nardus  Montana.  An  old  name  of 
the  asarabacca. 

Nardus  rustica.  An  old  name  of  the 
asarabacca.  See  Asarum , 

NARES.  (PI  of  naris.)  Mycteres.  The 
nostrils.  The  cavity  of  the  nostrils  is  of  a 
pyramidal  figure,  and  is  situated  under  the 
anterior  part  of  the  cranium,  in  the  middle 
of  the  face.  It  is  composed  of  fourteen 
bones,  viz.  the  frontal,  two  maxillary,  two 
nasal,  two  lachrymal,  two  inferior  spongy, 
the  sphaenoid,  the  vomer,  the  ethmoid, 
and  two  palatine  bones,  which  form  seve- 
ral eminences  and  cavities.  The  emi- 
nences are  the  septum  namim,  the  caver- 
nous substance  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  called 
the  superior  conchas,  and  the  inferior 
spongy  bones  The  cavities  are  three  pair 
of  pituitary  sinuses,  namely,  the  frontal, 
sphaenoid  and  maxillary  ; the  anterior  and 
posterior  foramina  of  the  nostrils  ; the  duc- 
tus nasalis,  the  sphaeno-palatine  foramina, 
and  anterior  palatine  foramina.  AH  these 
parts  are  covered  with  periosteum,  and  a 
pituitary  membrane  which  secretes  the 
mucus  of  the  nostrils.  The  arteries  of 
this  cavity  are  branches  of  the  internal 
maxillary.  The  veins  empty  themselves 
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fnto  the  internal  jugulars.  The  nerves  are 
brandies  of  the  olfactory,  optbalmic,  and 
superior  maxillary  The  use  of  the  nostrils 
is  for  smelling,  respiration,  and  speech. 

Narifusoria.  (From  mires , the  nos- 
trils, and  / undo , to  pour.)  Medicines 
dropped  into  the  nostrils. 

Naris  compressor.  See  Compressor 
navis. 

Narta.  (n ttgra,  ex  navdi  odore , from  its 
smell.)  A plant  used  in  ointments. 

Nartiiecia.  (From  Narthecis,  the 
island  where  it  flourished.)  Nartliex.  A 
kind  of  fennel. 

Nasalia.  (From  Nasus,  the  nose.) 
llrrhines. 

Nasalis  labii  superiori.  See  orbicu- 
laris oris. 

Nasarium.  (From  nasus,  the  nose.)  The 
mucus  of  the  nose. 

Nascale.  (From  nasus,  the  nose.)  A 
fyood  or  cotton  pessary  for  the  nose. 

Nascapthum.  See  Narcapthou. 

Nasi,  depressor.  See  Depressor  labii 
superioris  alceque  nasi. 

NASI  OSSA.  (Nasus,  the  nose.)  The 
two  small  bones  of  the  nose  that  are  so 
termed  form  the  bridge  of  the  nose.  In 
figure  they  are  quadrangular  and  oblong. 

NASTURTIUM.  (Quod  nasum  tor- 
q u ent,— because  the  seed,  when  bruising,  ir- 
i ritates  the  nose.)  The  name  of  a genus  of 
j plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class  Te- 
tradymmia.  Order  Siliquosa. 

Nasturtium  aquaticum.  Laver  odo- 
\ ratum.  Cratevce  sium.  Cressis.  Carda , 

j mines.  Water-cress.  This  indigenous  plant 
j Sysimbrium  nasturtium  of  Linnaeus  ; siliquis 
l declinalis,  foliis  pinnatis , foliolis  subcorda- 
| tis,  grows  plentifully  in  brooks  and  stag- 
:!  nant  waters.  The  leaves  have  a mode- 
I rately  pungent  taste,  emit  a quick  pene- 
i trating  smell,  like  that  of  mustard-seed, 
i but  much  weaker.  Water-cresses  obtain  a 
| place  in  the  materia  medica,  for  their  anti- 
i scorbutic  qualities,  Which  have  been  long 
very  generally  acknow  ledged  by  physicians. 
The  most  pleasant  way  of  administering 
them  is  in  form  of  a salad. 

Nasturtium  hortense.  Dittander. 
This  plant  is  the  Lepidium  sativum  of  Lin- 
naeus •,  fioribus  tetradynamiis  ; foliis  oblon- 
giis , multifidis;  it  possesses  warm,  nervine, 
and  stimulating  qualities,  and  is  given  as  an 
antiscorbutic,  antiseptic,  and  stomachic, 
especially  by  the  lower  orders. 

NASTURTIUM  INDICIUM.  Acrivi- 
ola.  Flos  sanguineus  monardi.  Nasturtium 
Peruviunu-m.  Cardaminum  minus.  Greater 
Indian  cress  or  nasturtium.  Trapceolum 
$najus  of  Linnaeus.  This  plant  is  a native 
of  Peru  ; it  was  first  brought  to  France  in 
16H4,  and  there  called  La  grande  capucine. 
In  its  recent  state  this  plant,  and  more  es- 
pecially its  flowers,  have  a smell  and  taste 
iese»ibiiug  those  of  water-cress  j and  the 


leaves,  on  being  bruised  in  a mortar,  emit 
a pungent  odour,  somewhat  like  that  of 
horse-radish.  By  distillation  with  water 
they  impregnate  the  fluid  in  a considerable 
degree  with  the  smell  and  flavour  of  the 
plant.  Hence  the  antiscorbutic  character 
of  the  nasturtium  seems  to  be  well  founded, 
at  least  as  far  as  we,  are  able  to  judge  from 
its  sensible  qualities:  therefore  in  all  those 
cases  where  the  warm  and  antiscorbutic 
vegetables  are  recommended,  this  plant 
may  be  occasionally  adopted  as  a pleasant 
and  effectual  variety.  Patients  to  whom 
the  nauseous  taste  of  scurvy-grass  is  into- 
lerable, may  find  a grateful  substitute  in 
the  nasturtium.  The  flowers  are  frequent- 
ly used  in  salads,  and  the  capsules  are  by 
many  highly  esteemed  as  a pickle.  The 
flowers,  in  the  warm  summer  months,  about 
the  time  of  sunset,  have  been  observed  to 
emit  sparks  like  those  of  the  electrical 
kind. 

Nata.  Natta.  A species  of  wen  with 
slender  pendent  neck.  Linnaeus  speaks  of 
it  as  rooted  in  a muscle. 

NATES.  (From  nato , to  flow:  because 
the  excrements  are  discharged  from  them.) 

1.  The  buttocks,  or  the  fleshy  parts  upon 
which  we  sit.  2.  Two  of  the  eminences 
of  the  tubfercule  quadregemina  of  the  brain 
are  so  named  from  their  resemblance. 

Nates  cereeri.  See  Tuber culu  quadra- 
gemina. 

NATRON.  (So  called  from  Natron,  a 
lake  in  Judea,  where  it  was  produced.) 
Natrum.  I.  The  name  formerly  given  by 
the  college  of  physicians  to  the  alkali  now 
called  soda. 

2.  A native  salt,  which  is  found  chrys- 
tallized  in  Egypt,  in  the  lake  called  Na- 
tron, and  in  other  hot  countries,  in  sands 
surrounding  lakes  of  salt  water.  It  is  an 
impure  carbonate  of  soda. 

3.  The  name  of  an  impure  carbonate  of 
soda,  obtained  by  burning  Safsoli  kali  of 
Linnaeus.  Not  only  this,  but  various 
other  plants,  on  being  burned,  are  found 
to  afford  this  alkali,  and  some  in  a greater 
proportion  than  this  : these  are 

The  Sulsola  sativa,  Lin.  Salsola  sonda , 
Lolling.  Kali  hispanicum  supinum  annuum 
sedi-foliis  brevibus.  Kali  d’ Alicante.  This 
grows  abundantly  on  that  part  of  the  Spa- 
nish coast  which  is  washed  by  the  Medi- 
terranean sea.  This  plant  is  deservedly 
first  enumerated  by  Professor  Murray,  as 
it  supplies  all  the  best  soda  consumed  in 
Europe,  which  by  us  is  called  Spanish  or 
Alicant  soda,  and  by  tiie  Spanish  mer- 
chants Barilla  de  Alicante.  See  Barilla. 

Salsola  soda,  Lin.  Kali  majus  cochieai# 
semine.  Le  Salicor.  This  species,  which 
grows  on  the  French  Mediterranean  coast, 
is  much  used  in  Languedoc  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  salt,  which  is  usually  ex- 
ported to  Sicily  and  Italy. 
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Salsola  tragus,  Lin.  affords  an  ordinary 
kincl  of  soda,  with  which  the  French  fre- 
quently mix  that  made  in  Languedoc.  This 
adulteration  is  also  practised  by  the  Sici- 
lians, who  distinguish  the  plant  by  the  term 
salvaggia. 

Sdlicornia  herbacca , Lin.  is  common  in 
salt  marshes,  and  on  the  sea- shore,  all  over 
Europe.  Linnaeus  prefers  the  soda  ob- 
tained from  this  plant  to  that  of  all  the 
others ; but  though  the  quantity  of  alkali 
which  it  yields  is  very  considerable,  as 
a great-portion  of  it  is  united  with  muriatic 
acid,  it  is  mixed  with  much  common  salt. 

Salicomia  ardbica , Lin.  Mesembrijantke - 
mum,  nodifiorum ,.  Lin.  Plantago  squairosa , 
Lin.  All  these,  according  to  Alpinus,  af- 
ford this  alkali,  it  lias  also  been  procured 
from  several  of  the  fuci,  especially  F. 
vesiculosus , and  distinguished  here  by  the 
name  kelp.  Various  other  marine  plants 
might  also  be  noticed  as  yielding  an  impure 
soda  by  combustion  ; but  the  principal  are 
confined  to  the  genus  salsola,  and  that  of 
salicornia.  Tire  salsola  kali,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Ran  wolf,  is  the  species  from 
which  the  salt  is  usually  obtained  in  east- 
ern countries. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  different 
kinds  of  soda  which  are  brought  to  Euro- 
pean markets,  have  not  been  sufficiently 
analysed  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  with  to- 
lerable certainty  the  respective  value  of 
each;  and  indeed  while  the  practice  of 
adulterating  this  salt  continues,  any  at- 
tempts of  this  kind  are  likely  to  prove 
fruitless.  The  best  information  on  this 
subject  is  to  be  had  from  Jessica,  Masco- 
relle,  Cadet,  Borlare,  an  -i  Sestiui.  In  those 
places  where  the  preparation  of  soda  forms 
a considerable  branch  of  commerce,  as  on 
the.  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  seetls  of 
the  salsola  are  regularly  sown  in  a proper 
situation  near  the  sea,  which  usually  shoot 
above  ground  in  the  course  of  a fortnight. 
About  the  time  the  seeds  become  ripe,  the 
plants  are  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  and  ex- 
posed in  a suitable  place  to  dry,  where 
their  seeds  are  collected  ; this  being  done, 
the  plants  are  tied  up  in  bundles,  and 
burned  in  an  oven  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose, where  the  ashes  are  then,  while  hot, 
continually  stirred  with  long  poles.  The 
saline  matter,  on  becoming  cold,  forms  a 
bard  solid  mass,  which  is  afterwards  bro- 
ken in  pieces  of  a convenient  size  for  ex- 
portation. 

According  to  chemical  analysis,  the  im- 
pure sodas  of  commerce  generally  contain 
a portion  of  vegetable  alkali,  and  neutral 
salts,  as  muriate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of 
potash,  and  not  unfrequently  some  portion 
of  iron  is  contained  in  the  mass ; they  are 
therefore  to  be  considered  as  more  or  less 
a compound,  and  their  goodness  to  be  esti- 
mated accordingly.  The  Spanish  soda,  of 


the  best  sort,  is  in  dark  coloured  masses,  of 
a blueish  tinge,  very  ponderous,  sonorous, 
dry  to  the  touch,  and  externally  abounding 
with  small  cavities,  without  any  offensive 
smell,  and  very  salt  to  the  taste;  if  long 
exposed  to  the  air,  it  undergoes  a degree  of 
spontaneous  calcination.  The  best  French 
soda  is  also  dry,  sonorous,  brittle,  and  of  a 
deep  blue  colour,  approaching  to  black. 
The  soda  which  is  mixed  with  small  stones, 
which  gives  out  a fetid  smell  on  solution, 
and  is  white,  soft,  and  deliquescent,  is  of 
the  worst  kind.  The  method  of  purifying 
the  impure  carbonates  of  soda  of  com- 
merce is  directed  in  the  London  Pharmaco- 
poeia, under  the  article  of  Sodae  subcarbo- 
nas,  and  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia 
under  that  of  Sal  alkalinus  fixus  fossilis  pu- 
rificatus.  The  pure  crystals,  thus  formed 
OfAlicant  barilla,  are  colourless,  transpa- 
rent, lamellated,  of  a rhomboidal  figure ; 
and  one  hundred  parts  are  found  to  con- 
tain twenty  of  alkali,  sixteen  of  aerial  acid, 
and  sixty-four  of  water;  but  upon  keeping 
the  crystals  for  a length  of  time,  if  the  air 
be  not  excluded,  the  water  evaporates, 
and  they  assume  the  form  of  a wiiite  pow- 
der. According  to  Inslin,  one  ounce  of 
water,  at  the  temperature  62°  of  Fain*, 
dissolves  five  drachms  and  fifteen  grains  of 
the  crystals. 

Natron  muriatum.  See  Marias  soda. 

Natron  pr^paratum.  See  Subcar- 
bonas  soda. 

Natron  tartarisatum.  See  Tarta- 
rizata  soda. 

Natron  vitrioratum.  See  Sulphas 
soda. 

Natulje.  (Dim.  of  nates , the  buttocks  ; 
so  called  from  their  resemblance.)  Two 
prominences  of  the  brain.  See  Tubercula 
quadrigemina. 

NATURAL  ACTIONS.  Those  ac- 
tions by  which  the  body  is  preserved;  as 
hunger,  thirst,  <!*c.  See  Function. 

Naturalia.  (From  natura , nature.) 
The  parts  of  generation. 

NAUSEA.  ( 'fictvs-ea. ; from  Vans,  a ship; 
because  it  is  a sensation  similar  to  that 
which  people  experience  upon  sailing  in  a 
ship.)  Nansiosis.  Nuutia.  An  inclination 
to  vomit  without  effecting  it ; also  a disgust 
of  food,  approaching  to  vomiting.  It  is  an 
attendant  on  cardiaglia,  and  a variety  of 
other  disorders,  pregnancy,  Ac.  occa- 
sioning an  aversion  for  food,  an  increase 
of  saliva,  disgusted  ideas  at  the  sight  of 
various  objects,  loss  of  appetite,  debility, 
See. 

Nausiosis.  See  Nausea • 

Nautia.  See  Nausea. 

Nauticus.  ( Nuuticus , a sailor:  so 

called  from  the  use  which  sailers  make  of 
it,  in  climbing  ropes.)  A muscle  of  the 
leg,  exerted  in  climbing  up. 

Naveic,  garden . Sec  llapus. 
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Narew,  siceet.  See  Rapus. 

Navew , wdW.  See  Rapus . 

NAVICULARE  OS.  (From  navicula, 
a little  boat.)  Naviformis.  Navicularis. 
Os  scaphoides.  A bone  of  the  carpus  and 
tarsus  is  so  called,  from  its  supposed  re- 
semblance to  a boat.  See  Carpus  and  Tar- 
sus. 

Navicularis.  See  Nitviculure  os. 

Naviforiviis.  A name  of  the  os  navi- 
culare. 

Neapolitans  morbus.  (From  Nea- 
polis,  or  Naples , because  it  was  said  to 
have  been  first  discovered  at  Naples,  when 
the  French  were  in  possession  of  it.)  The 
venereal  disease. 

Nebula.  (From  vscf>sx«.)  1.  A cloudy 
spot  in  the  cornea  of  the  eye. 

°2.  The  cloud-like  appearance  in  the 
urine,  after  it  has  been  a little  time  at  rest. 

N ECR.  Collum.  The  parts  which  from 
the  neck  are  divided  into  external  and  in- 
ternal. The  external  parts  are  the  com- 
mon integuments,  several  muscles,  eight 
pair  of  cervical  nerves,  the  eighth  pair  of 
! nerves  of  the  cerebrum,  and  the  great  in- 
| tercostal  nerve  ; the  two  carotid  arteries, 
the  two  external  jugular  veins,  and  the  two 
j internal ; the  glands  of  the  neck,  viz.  the 
j jugular,  submaxillary,  cervical,  and  thy- 
] roid.  The  internal  parts  are  the  fauces, 
i pharynx,  oesophagus,  larynx,  and  trachea, 
j Tfe  j bones  of  the  neck  are  the  seven  cer- 
! vienl  vertebra;. 

NECROSIS.  (From  vexgow,  to  destroy.) 

| This  word,  the  strict  meaning  of  which  is 
I only  mortification,  is,  by  the  general  con- 
I sent  of  surgeons,  confined  to  this  affection 
of  the  bones.  The  death  of  par  ts  of  bones 
| was  not  distinguished  from  caries,  by  the 
; antients.  However,  necrosis  and  caries 
| are  essentially  different  : for  in  the  first, 

| the  part  affected  of  the  bone  is  deprived  of 
I the  vital  principle ; but  this  is  not  the  case 
when  it  is  simply  carious.  Caries  is  very 
| analogous  to  ulceration,  while  necrosis  is 
exactly  similar  to  mortification  of  the  soft 
parts. 

Necrosis  ostilaginea.  A painful  con- 
vulsive contraction  of  the  limbs. 

NeIctar.  n fnT«g.  A wine  made  of 

honey. 

Nedyia.  (From  wV,  the  belly.)  Ne- 
dys.  The  intestines. 

Nedys.  See  Nedyia. 

Negro  cachexy.  Cachexia  A/ricana. 
Mai  d'estomach  of  the  French.  A pro- 
pensity for  eating  earth,  peculiar  to  males 
as  well  as  females,  in  the  West  Indies 
and  Africa.  s 

Nee-era.  (From  vsiago?,  furthermost.) 
Tiie  lower  part  of  the  belly. 

Nemorosa.  (From  ndmus , a grove  ; 
so  called  because  it  grows  in  woods.)  A 
species  of  anemone. 

Nep.  See  Nepeta . 


Nepa  theophrasti.  The  spartium 
scoparium. 

Nepenthes.  (From  v»,-sneg.  and  <snv- 
6og,  grief;  so  called  from  their  exhilarating 
qualities.)  A preparation  of  opium,  and  a 
kind  ofbugloss. 

Nepeta.  (From  nepte,  Germ.)  Ilerba 
fel.is.  Nep,  or  catmint ; so  called  because 
cats  are  very  fond  of  it.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant,  Nepata  cataria  of  hummus  :—floribus 
spicatis ; verticillis  subpedicellatis ; folds 
petiolatis,  cordatis , dentata-serratis , have 
a moderately  pungent  aromatic  taste,  and 
a strong  smell,  like  an  admixture  of  spear- 
mint and  penny-royal.  The  herb  is  recom- 
mended in  uterine  disorders,  dyspepsia, 
and  flatulency. 

Nepeta  cataria.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  catmint.  See  Nepeta. 

Nepetella.  (Dim.  of  nepeta ,)  The 
lesser  catmint. 

Nephela.  (Dim.  ©f  vs a cloud.) 
A cloud-like  spot  on  the  cornea  of  the  eye. 

Nepiieloides.  (From  vs<f>sx»5,  a cloud, 
and  a likeness.)  Cloudy.  Applied 
to  the  urine. 

NEPHRALGIA.  (From  vs^,  the  kid- 
ney, and  ctXyo?,  pain.)  Pain  in  the  kid- 
ney. 

Nephralgtx  calculosa.  Pain  from 
stone  in  the, kidneys. 

Nephralgia  rheumatjca.  The  lum- 
bago, or  pain  in  the  loins. 

Nephrelminthica  ischuria.  (From 
vsaco?,  the  kidney,  and  sx^sy?,  a worm.) 
Applied  to  a suppression  of  urine  from 
worms. 

Nephritic  ipood.  See  Lignum  nephriticum. 

N ephritica  aqua.  Spirituous  distil- 
lation of  nutmeg  and  hawthorn  flowers. 

NEPHRITICS.  ( Nephritica , sc.  medi- 
cnmcnta ; from  vs^o?,  the  kidney.)  Medi- 
cines are  so  termed  that  are  employed  in 
the  cure  of  diseases  of  the  kidneys.  ‘ 

Nephriticum  lignum.  See  Lignum 
nephriticum. 

NEPHRITIS.  (From  a kidney.) 

Inflammation  of  the  kidney.  A genus  off 
disease  in  the  class  pyrexice,  and  order 
phlegmasia ?,  of  Cullen ; known  by  pyrexia, 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  and 
shooting  along  the  course  of  the  ureter  ; 
drawing  up  of  the  testicles ; numbness 
of  the  thigh ; vomitting ; urine  high  co- 
loured, and  frequently  discharged  ; eos- 
tiveness,  and  colic  pains.  Nephritis  is 
symptomatic  of  calculus,  gout,  Ac. 

This  inflammation  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  colic,  by  the  pain  being  seated 
very  far  back,  and  by  the  difficulty  off 
passing  urine,  which  constantly  attends  it  ; 
and  it  may  be  distinguished  from  rhcuma« 
tism,  as  in  this  the  pain  is  but  little  influ- 
enced, or  increased,  either  by  motion  or 
pressure. 

Nephritis  is  to  be  distinguished  from  a 
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calculus  in  the  kidney,  or  ureter,  by  the 
symptoms  of  fever  accompanying,  or  im- 
mediately following  the  attack  of  pain,  and 
these  continuing  without  any  remarkable 
intermission  ; whereas,  in  a calculus  of  the 
kidney,  or  ureter,  they  do  not  occur  until  a 
considerable  time  after  violent  pain  has 
been  felt.  In  the  latter  case  too,  a 
numbness  of  the  thigh,  and  a retraction  of 
the  testicle  on  the  affected  side,  usually 
takes  place. 

The  causes  which  give  rise  to  nephritis 
are  external  contusions,  strains  of  the  back, 
acrids  conveyed  to  the  kidneys  in  the 
course  of  the  circulation,  violent  and  severe 
exercise,  either  in  riding  or  w alking,  cal- 
culous concretions  lodged  in  the  kidneys, 
or  ureters,  and  exposures  to  cold.  In  some 
habits,  there  is  an  evident  predisposition 
to  this  complaint,  particularly  the  gouty, 
and  in  these  there  are  often  translations  of 
the  matter  to  the  kidneys,  which  very  much 
imitate  nephritis. 

An  inflammation  of  the  kidney  is  at- 
tended with  a sharp  pain  on  the  affected 
side,  extending  along  the  course  of  the 
ureter  ; and  there  is  a frequent  desire  to 
make  water,  with  much  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing it;  the  body  is  costive,  the  skin  is  dry 
and  hot,  the  patient  feels  great  uneasiness 
when  lie  endeavours  to  walk,  or  sit  up- 
right; lie  lies  with  most  ease  on  the  affected 
side,  and  is  generally  troubled  with  nausea 
and  frequent  vomiting. 

When  the  disease  is  protracted  beyond 
the  seventh  or  eighth  day,  and  the  patient 
feels  an  obtuse  pain  in  the  part,  has  fre- 
quent returns  of  chilliness  and  shiverings, 
there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  matter  is 
forming  in  the  kidney,  and  that  a suppura- 
tion will  ensue. 

Dissections  of  nephritis  shew  the  usual 
effects  of  inflammation  on  the  kidney  ; and 
they  likewise  often  discover  the  formation 
of  abscesses,  which  have  destroyed  its 
whole  substance.  In  a few  instances,  the 
kidney  has  been  found  in  a scirrhous  state. 

Nepiirolitica  ischuria.  (From  ve- 
a kidney,  and  XiQo?,  a stone.)  Ap- 
plied to  an  iseliury,  from  a stone  in  the 
kidneys. 

Nkpiirometr^e.  Thepsoae  muscles. 

Nephroplethoricus.  (From  vs^o?, 
a kidney,  and  a plethora.)  Ap- 

plied to  a suppression  of  urine  from  a ple- 
thora. 

Nephroptilegmaticus.  (From  vetyos, 
a kidney,  and  <$>teyp*,  phlegm.)  Applied 
to  a suppression  of  urine  from  pituitous  or 
mucous  matter  in  the  kidneys. 

N ephropleg ices.  (From  vs<f >°og,  a kid- 
ney, and  K'rxyr.,  a stroke.)  A suppression 
of  urine  from  a paralysis  of  the  kidney,  is 
called  ischuria  nephroplegica. 

Nephropy icus.  (From  ye^oc,  a kid- 
ney, and  'jru-v,  pus.)  Applied  to  a sup- 
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pression  of  urine  from  purulent  matter  ifl 
the  kidneys. 

NEPHROS.  (From  nu,  to  flow,  and 
$£?<»,  to  bear ; as  conveying  the  urinary 
fluid.)  A kidney. 

Nephroipasticus.  (From  vs^o?,  a 
kidney,  and  tr-x*a>f  to  contract.)  Applied 
to  a suppression  of  urine  from  a spasm  ot 
the  kidneys. 

Nephrothkymboides.  (From  verges, 
a kidney,  and  0§of t£o?,  a grumous  concre- 
tion, and  a likeness.)  Applied  to  a 
suppr':.  sion  of  urine  from  grumous  blood  in 
the  kidneys. 

NEPHROTOMY.  (Ncphrotomia ; from 
vs a kidney,  and  refxm,  to  cut.)  The 
operation  of  extracting  a stone  from  the 
kidney.  A proceeding  which,  perhaps, 
has  never  been  actually  putin  practice.  The 
cutting  into  the  kidney,  the  deep  situation  of 
this  viscus,  and  the  want  of  symptoms  by 
which  the  lodgment  of  a stone  in  it  can  be 
certainly  discovered,  will  always  be  strong 
objections  to  the  practice. 

NERIUM.  (From  v«gsc,  humid;  so 
called  because  it  grows  in  moist  places.) 
The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
naean  system.  Class,  Pentandria.  Order, 
Monogynia. 

Nerium  antidysenterium.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  tree  which  affords  the 
Cadoga  pala  bark.  See  Conissi  cortex. 

Neroli  oleum.  Essential  oil  of  orange 
flowers.  See  Auruntrum. 

Nervalia  ossa.  (From  nervus,  a 
nerve.)  The  bones  through  which  the 
nerves  pass. 

NERVE.  Nervus.  Formerly  it  meant 
a sinewn  This  accounts  for  the  opposite 
meanings  of  the  word  nervous  ; which  some- 
times means  strong,  sinewy  ; and  some- 
times weak,  and  irritable.  Nerves  are 
long,  white,  medullary  cords  that  serve 
for  sensation.  They  originate  from  the 
brain  and  spinal  marrow;  hence  they  are 
distinguished  into  cerebral  and  spinal 
nerves,  and  distributed  upon  the  organs  of 
sense,  the  viscera,  vessels,  muscles,  and 
every  part  that  is  endowed  with  sensibility. 
The  cerebral  nerves  are  the  olfactory,  op- 
tic, motores  oculormn,  pathetici,  or  troch- 
leatoies,  trigimini,  ordivisi,  abducent,  au- 
ditory, or  acoustic,  par  vagum  and  lingual. 
Heister  has  drawn  up  the  uses  of  these 
nerves  in  the  two  following  verses: 

Olfaciens,  ceriums,  oculosque  movens  pa - 
tiensque , 

Gusluns,  abduccns,  audicnsqtie,  vagansque , 
lonuensque . 

Xhe  spinal  nerves  are  thirty  pair,  and  are 
divided  into  eight  pair  of  cervical,  twelve 
pair  of  dorsal,  five  pair  of  lumbar,  and  five 
of  sacral  nerves.  In  the  course  of  the 
nerves  there  are  a number  of  knots  : these 
are  ealied  ganglions ; they  are  commonly 
of  an  oblong  shape,  and  of  a grayish  colour, 
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somewhat  inclining  to  red,  which  is,  per- 
haps, owing  to  their  being  extremely  vas- 
cular. Some  writer*  have  considered  these 
little  ganglions  as  so  many  little  brains. 
Eancisi  fancied  he  had  discovered  muscular 
fibres  in  them,  but  they  certainly  are  not 
of  an  irritable  nature.  A late  writer  (Dr. 
# Johnson)  imagines  they  are  intended  to 
deprive  us  of  the  power  of  the  will  over 
certain  parts,  as  the  heart,  for  instance ; 
but  if  this  hypothesis  were  well  founded, 
they  should  be  met  with  only  in  nerves  lead- 
ing to  voluntary  muscles ; whereas  it  is 
certain  that  the  voluntary  muscles  receive 
nerves  through  ganglions.  Dr.  Munro, 
from  observing  the  accurate  intermixture  of 
the  minute  nerves  which  compose  them, 
considers  them  as  new  sources  of  nervous 
energy.  The  nerves,  like  the  blood-ves- 
sels, in  their  course  through  the  body,  com- 
municate with  each  other,  and  each  of  these 
communications  constitute  what  is  called  a 
plexus , from  whence  branches  are  again 
detached  to  different  parts  of  the  body. 
The  use  of  the  nerves  is  to  convey  the  prin- 
ciples of  motion  and  sensibility  to  the  brain, 
from  all  parts  of  the  system,  and  from  the 
brain  to  every  part  of  the  system,  The 
| manner  in  which  this  operation  is  effected 
is  not  yet  determined.  The  inquiry  has 
been  a constant  source  of  hypothesis  in  all 
ages,  and  has  produced  some  ingenious 
ideas,  and  many  erroneous  positions,  but 
without  having  hitherto  afforded  much  sa- 
tisfactory information.  Some  physiologists 
have  considered  a trunk  of  nerves  as  a solid 
cord,  capable  of  being  divided  into  an  in- 
finite number  of  filaments,  by  means  of 
which  the  impressions  of  feeling  are  con- 
veyed to  the  common  sensorium.  Others 
have  supposed  each  fibril  to  be  a canal, 
carrying  a volatile  fluid,  which  they  term 
the  nervous  fluid.  Those  who  contend  for 
their  being  solid  bodies,  are  of  opinion  that 
feeling  is  occasioned  by  vibration  ; so  that, 
for  instance,  according  to  this  hypothesis, 
by  pricking  the  finger,  a vibration  wrnuld 
be  occasioned  in  the  nerve  distributed 
through  its  substance ; and  the  effects  of 
this  vibration,  when  extended  to  the  sen- 
sorium, would  be  an  excital  of  pain  ; but 
the  inelasticity,  the  softness,  the  connec- 
tion, and  the  situation  of  the  nerves,  are 
so  many  proofs  that  vibration  has  no  share 
in  the  cause  of  feeling. 

A Table  of  the  Nerves. 

Cerebral  Nerves. 

1.  The  flrst  pair,  called  olfactory. 

2.  The  second  pair , or  optic  nerves. 

3.  The  third  pair , or  oculorum  motorii. 

4.  The  fourth  pair , or  pathetici. 

5.  The  fifth  pair,  or  trigemini , which 
gives  off 

a.  The  ophthalmic , or  orbital  nerve , 
which  sends 

1.  A branch  to  unite  with  one  from  the 


sixth  pair,  and  form  the  great  inter- 
costal nerve. 

2.  The  frontal  nerve. 

3.  The  lachrymal. 

4.  The  nasal. 

b.  The  superior  maxillary , which  divides 

into 

\.  The  sphcem  palutme  nerve. 

2.  The  posterior  alveola r 

3.  The  infra  orbital. 

c.  The  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  from 

which  arise 

1 . The  internal  lingual. 

2.  The  inferior  maxillary,  properly  so 
called. 

6.  The  sixth  pair,  or  abducent es,  which 
send  off 

1.  A branch  to  unite  with  one  from 
the  fifth,  and  form  the  great  inter- 
costal. 

7.  The  seventh  pair,  or  auditory  nerves , 
these  arise  by  two  separate  beginnings, 
viz. 

The  portio  dura,  a nerve  going  to  the 
face. 

The  portio  mollis,  which  is  distributed 
on  the  ear. 

The  portio  dura,  or  facial  nerve,  gives 
off  the  chorda  tympani,  and  then 
proceeds  to  the  face. 

8.  The  eighth  pair,  or  par  vagum,  arise 
from  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  join  with 
the  accessory  of  Willis.  The  par  vagum 
gives  off 

1.  The  right  and  left  recurrent  nerve . 

2.  Several  branches  in  the  chest,  to 
form  the  cardiac  plexus. 

3.  Several  brandies  to  form  the  pul- 
monic plexus • 

4.  Several  branches  to  form  the  (eso- 
phageal plexus. 

5/ It  then  forms  in  the  abdomen  the 
stomachic  plexus. 

6.  The  hepatic  plexus. 

7.  The  splenic  plexus. 

8.  The  renal  plexus,  receiving  several 
branches  from  the  great  iutercostal, 
which  assists  in  their  formation. 

9.  The  ninth  pair,  or  lingual  nerves,  which 
go  from  the  medullar  oblongata  to  the 
longue. 

Spinal  Nerves. 

Those  nerves  are  called  spinal  which 
pass  out  through  the  lateral  or  intervei  ti- 
bia! foramina  of  the  spine. 

They  are  divided  into  cervical,  dorsal, 
lumbar , and  sacral  nerves. 

Cervical  Nerves. 

The  cervical  nerves  are  eight  pairs. 

The  first  are  called  the  occipital;  they 
arise  from  the  beginning  of  the  spinal  mar- 
row, pass  out  between  the  margin  of  the 
occipital  foramen  and  atlas,  form  a ganglion 
on  its  transverse  process,  and  are  distributed 
about  the  occiput  and  neck. 

The  second  pair  of  cervical  nerves  send  a 
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branch  to  the  accessory  nerve  of  Willis, 
and  proceed  to  the  parotid  gland  and  ex- 
ternal ear. 

The  third  cervical  pair  supply  the  inte- 
guments of  the  scapula,  cucullaris,  and 
triangularis  muscles,  and  send  a branch  to 
form  with  others  the  diaphragmatic  nerve. 

The  fourth , fifth,  sixth , seventh , and 
eighth  pair  all  converge  to  form  the  brachial 
plexus,  from  which  arise  the  six  following 
Nerves  of  the  upi>er  Extremities. 

1.  The  axillary  nerve,  which  sometimes 
arises  from  the  radial  nerve.  It  runs  back- 
wards and  outwards  around  the  neck  of  the 
humerus,  and  ramifies  in  the  muscles  of  the 
scapula. 

2.  The  external  cutaneal , which  perforates 
the  eoraeo  brachialis  muscle,  to  the  bend 
of  the  arm,  where  it  accompanies  the  me- 
dian vein  as  far  as  the  thumb,  and  is  lost 
in  its  integuments. 

3.  The  internal  cutaneal,  which  descends 
©n  the  inside  of  the  arm,  where  it  bifurcates. 
From  the  bend  of  the  arm  the  anterior 
branch  accompanies  the  basilic  vein,  to  be 
inserted  into  the  skin  of  the  palm  of  the 
hand;  the  posterior  branch  runs  down  the 
internal  part  of  the  fore  arm,  to  vanish  in 
the  skin  of  the  little  finger. 

4.  The  median  nerve,  winch  accompa- 
nies the  brachial  artery  to  the  cubit,  then 
passes  between  the  brachialis  internus,  pro- 
nator rotundas,  and  the  perforates  and 
perforans,  under  the  ligament  of  the  wrist 
to  the  palm  of  the  hand,  where  it  sends  off 
branches  in  every  direction  to  the  muscles 
of  the  hand,  and  then  supplies  the  digital 
nerves,  which  go  to  the  extremities  of  the 
thumb,  fore  and  middle  fingers. 

5*  The  ulnar  nerve,  which  descends  be- 
tween the  brachial  artery  and  basilic  vein, 
between  the  interna  condyle  of  the  hu- 
merus, and  the  olecranon,  and  divides  in 
the  fore-arm  into  an  internal  and  external 
branch.  The  former  passes  over  the  liga- 
ment of  the  wrist  and  sesamoid  bone,  to 
the  hand,  where  it  divides  into  three 
branches,  two  of  which  go  to  the  ring  and 
little  finger,  and  the  third  forms  an  arch 
towards  the  thumb,  in  the  palm  of  the 
band,  and  is  lost  in  the  contiguous  mus- 
cles. The  latter  passes  over  the  tendon  of 
the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris  and  back  of  the 
hand,  to  supply  also  the  two  last  fingers. 

6.  The  radial  nerve,  which  sometimes 
gives  off  the  axillary  nerve,  It  passes 
backwafrls,  about  the  os  humeri,  descends 
on  the  outside  of  the  arm,  between  the 
brachialis  extprnus  and  internus  muscles  to 
the  cubit ; then  proceeds  between  the  su- 
pinator longus  and  brevis,  to  the  superior 
extremity  of  the  radius,  giving  off' various 
branches  to  adjacent  muscles.  At  this 
place  it  divides  into  two  branches  ; one  goes 
jdong  the  radius,  between  the  supinator 
longus  asad  radialis  interims  to  the  buck  of 


the  hand,  and  terminates  in  the  interosse- 
ous muscles,  the  thumb  and  three  first 
fingers  ; the  other  passes  between  the  supi- 
nator brevis  and  head  of  the  radius,  and  is 
lust  in  the  muscles  of  the  fore-arm. 

Dorsal  Nerves. 

The  dorsal  nerves  are  twelve  pairs  in  num- 
ber. The  first  pair  gives  oft'  a branch  to 
the  brachial  plexus.  All  the  dorsal  nerves 
are  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the  back, 
intercostals,  serrati,  pectoral,  abdominal 
muscles,  and  diaphragm.  The  five  inferior 
pairs  go  to  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  and 
are  called  costal. 

Lumbar  Nerves. 

The  five  pair  of  lumbar  nerves  are  be- 
stowed about  the  loins  and  muscles,  skin 
of  the  abdomen  and  loins,  scrotum,  ovaria, 
and  diaphragm.  The  second,  third,  and 
fifth  pair  unite  and  form  the  obturator  nerve% 
which  descends  over  the  psoas  muscle  into 
the  pelvis,  and  passes  through  the  foramen 
thyroideum  to  the  obturator  muscle,  tri- 
cep?, pectineus,  &c. 

The  third  and  fourth,  with  some  branches 
of  the  second  pair,  form  the  crural  nerve , 
which  passes  under  Poupart’s  ligament  with 
the  femoral  artery,  sends  off  branches  to 
the  adjacent  parts,  and  descends  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  sartorius  muscle  to  the  inter- 
nal condyle  of  the  femur,  from  whence  it 
accompanies  the  saphena  vein  to  the  inter- 
nal ankle,  to  be  lost  in  the  skin  of  the  great 
toe. 

The  fifth  pair  are  joined  to  the  first  pair 
of  the  sacral  nerves. 

Sacral  Nerves. 

There  are  five  pair  of  sacral  nerves,  all 
of  which  arise  from  the  cauda  equina,  or  ter- 
mination of  the  medulla  spinalis,  so  called 
from  the  nerves  resembling  the  tail  of  ^ 
horse.  The  four  first  pair  give  off  branches 
to  the  pelvic  viscera,  and  are  afterwards 
united  to  the  last  lumbar,  to  form  a large 
plexus , which  gives  off 

The  ischiatic  nerve , the  largest  in  the 
body.  The  ischiatic  nerve,  immediately  at 
its  origin,  sends  off' branches  to  the  bladder, 
rectum,  and  parts  of  generation  ; proceeds 
from  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  through  the 
ischiatic  notch,  between  the  tuberosity  of 
the  ischium  and  great  trochanter,  to  the 
ham,  where  it  is  called  the  popliteal  nerve. 
In  the  ham  it  divides  into  two  branches. 

1.  The  peroneal,  which  descends  on  the 
fibula,  and  distributes  many  branches  to 
the  muscles  of  the  leg  and  back  of  the 
foot. 

2.  The  tibial , which  penetrates  the  gas- 
trocneinii  muscles  to  the  internal  ankle, 
passes  through  a uotcli  in  the  os  calcis  to 
the  sole  of  the  foot,  where  it  divides  into 
an  internal  and  external  plantar  nerve, 
which  supply  the  muscles  and  aponeurosis 
of  the  foot  and  the  toes. 
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Physiology  of  the  Nei'vous  System. 

T!;e  nervous  system,  as  the  organ  of  sense 
and  motion,  is  connected  with  so  many 
functions  of  the  animal  economy,  that  the 
study  of  it  must  be  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, and  a fundamental  part  of  the  study 
of  the  whole  economy.  The  nervous  sys- 
tem consists  of  the  medullary  substance  of 
the  brain,  cerebellum,  medulla  oblongata, 
and  spinalis;  and  of  the  same  substance 
continued  into  the  nerves,  by  which  it  is 
distributed  to  many  different  parts  of  the 
body.  The  whole  of  this  system  seems  to  be 
properly  distinguished  into  these  four  parts. 

1.  The  medullary  substance  contained  in 
the  cranium  and  vertebral  cavity  ; the  whole 
of  which  seems  to  consist  of  distinct  fibres, 
but  without  the  smaller  fibres  being  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  any  evident  en- 
veloping membranes. 

2.  Connected  with  one  part  or  other  of 
this  substance  are,  the  nerves,  in  which  the 
same  medullary  substance  is  continued  ; 
but  here  more  evidently  divided  into  fibres, 
each  of  which  is  separated  from  the  others 
by  an  enveloping  membrane,  derived  from 
the  pia  mater. 

3.  Parts  of  the  extremities  of  certain 
nerves,  in  which  the  medullary  substance 
is  divested  of  the  enveloping  membranes 
from  the  pia  mater,  and  so  situated  as  to  be 
exposed  to  the  action  of  certain  external 
bodies,  and  perhaps  so  framed  as  to  be  af- 
fected by  the  action  of  certain  bodies  only  : 
these  are  named  the  sentient  extremities  of 
the  nerves. 

4.  Certain  extremities  of  the  nerves,  so 
framed  as  to  be  capable  of  a peculiar  con- 
tractility; and,  in  consequence  of  their 
situation  and  attachments,  to  be,  by  their 
, contraction,  capable  of  moving  most  of  the 
solid  and  fluid  parts  of  the  body.  These 
are  named  the  moving  extremities  of  the 
nerves  : they  are  commonly  named  moving, 
or  muscular  fibres. 

These  several  parts  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem are  every  where  the  same  continuous 
medullary  substance  which  is  supposed  to 
be  the  vital  solid  of  animals,  so  constituted 
in  living  animals,  and  in  living  systems 
only,  as  to  admit  of  motions  being  readily 
propagated  from  any  one  part  to  every 
other  part  of  the  nervous  system,  so  long 
as  the  continuity  and  natural  living  state 
of  the  medullary  substance  remains.  In 
the  living  man,  there  is  an  immaterial 
thinking  substance,  or  mind,  constantly 
present,  and  every  phenomenon  of  think- 
ing is  to  be  considered  as  an  affection  or 
faculty  of  the  mind  alone.  But  this  imma- 
terial and  thinking  part  of  man  is  so  con- 
nected with  the  material  and  corporeal  part 
of  him,  and  particularly  with  the  nervous 
system,  that  motions  excited  in  this  give 
occasion  to  thought,  and  thought,  how- 
ever occasioned,  gives  occasion  to  new 
motions  in  the  nervous  system.  This  mu- 


tual communication,  or  influence,  is  as- 
sumed with  confidence  as  a fact : but  the 
mode  of  it  we  do  not  understand,  nor  pre- 
tend to  explain ; and  therefore  are  not 
bound  to  obviate  the  difficulties  that  attend 
any  of  the  suppositions  which  have  been 
made  concerning  it.  The  phenomena  of 
the  nervous  system  ’occur  commonly  in  the 
following  order.  The  impulse  of  external 
bodies  acts  upon  the  sentient  extremities 
of  the  nerves ; and  this  gives  occasion  to  per- 
ception, or  thought,  which,  as  first  arising 
in  the  mind,  is  termed  sensation.  This 
sensation,  according  to  its  various  modi- 
fication, gives  occasion  to  volition , or  the 
willing  of  certain  ends  to  be  obtained  by 
the  motion  of  certain  parts  of  the  body ; 
and  this  volition  gives  occasion  to  the  con- 
traction of  muscular  fibres,  by  which  the 
motion  of  the  part  required  is  produced. 
As  the  impulse  of  bodies  on  the  sentient 
extremities  of  a nerve  does  not  occasion 
any  sensation,  unless  the  nerve  between 
the  sentiept  extremity  and  the  brain  be 
free  ; and  as,  in  like  manner,  volition  does 
not  produce  any  contraction  of  muscles, 
unless  the  nerve  between  the  brain  and 
muscle  be  also  free,  it  is  concluded,  from 
both  these  facts,  that  sensation  and  volition, 
so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  corporeal 
motions,  are  functions  of  the  brain  alone  ; 
and  it  is  presumed,  that  sensation  arises 
only  in  consequence  of  external  impulse 
producing  motion  in  the  sentient  extremi- 
ties of  the  nerves,  and  of  that  motion’s  be- 
ing thence  propagated  along  the  nerves  to 
the  brain  ; and,  in  like  manner,  that  the 
will  operating  in  the  brain  only,  by  a mo- 
tion begun  there,  and  propagated  along 
the  nerves,  produces  the  contraction  of 
muscles.  From  what  is  now  said,  we  per- 
ceive more  distinctly  the  different  func- 
tions of  the  several  parts  of  the  nervous 
system,  as  distinguished  in,  1 . The  senti- 
ent extremities  seem  to  be  particularly 
fitted  to  receive  the  impressions  of  exter- 
nal bodies  : and,  according  to  the  difference 
of  these  impressions,  and  of  the  condition 
of  the  sentient  extremity  itself,  to  propa- 
gate along  the  nerves  motions  of  a deter- 
mined kind,  which,  communicated  to  ihe 
brain,  give  occasion  to  sensation.  2.  The 
brain  seems  to  be  a part  fitted  for,  and 
susceptible  of,  those  motions  with  which 
sensation,  and  the  whole  consequent  ope- 
rations of  thought,  are  connected ; and 
thereby  is  fitted  to  form  a communication 
between  the  motions  excited  in  the  senti- 
ent, and  those  in  consequence  arising  in  the 
moving  extremities  of  the  nerves,  which 
are  often  remote  and  distant  from  each 
other.  3.  The  moving  extremities  are  so 
framed  as  to  be  capable  of  contraction, 
and  of  having  this  contraction  excited  by 
motion  propagated  from  the  brain,  and 
communicated  to  the  contractile  fibre.  4 . 
The  nerves,  more  strictly  so  called,  are  to 
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be  considered  as  a collection  of  medullary 
fibres,  each  enveloped  in  its  proper  mem- 
brane, and  thereby  so  separated  from  every 
other,  as  hardly  to  admit  of  any  communica- 
tion of  motion  from  any  one  to  the  others, 
and  to  admit  only  of  motion  along  the  con- 
tinuous medullary  substance  of  the  same 
fibre,  from  its  origin  to  the  extremities,  or 
contrarywise.  From  this  view  of  the  parts 
of  the  nervous  system,  of  their  several 
functions  and  communication  with  each 
other,  it  appears,  that  the  beginning  of 
motion  in  the  animal  economy,  is  generally 
connected  with  sensation : and  that  the 
ultimate  effects  of  such  motion  are  chiefly 
actions  depending  immediately  upon  the 
contraction  of  moving  fibres,  between 
which  and  the  sentient  extremities  the 
communication  is  by  means  of  the  brain. 

Nervea  spongiosa.  The  cavernous 
part  of  the  penis. 

Nervi  intercostales  innominati. 
The  fifth  pair  of  nerves. 

NERVINES.  ( Nervina , sc.  medicamenta, 
from  nervus.)  Neurotics.  Medicines  that 
relieve  disorders  of  the  nerves.  They  are 
all  the  antispasmodics,  and  the  various' pre- 
parations of  bark  and  bon. 

Nervorum  resolutio.  A species  of 
apoplexy  or  palsy. 

Nervosum  os.  The  occipital  bone. 

Nervous  consumption.  See  Atrophia. 

Nervous  diseases.  See  Neuroses. 

Nervous  Fever.  See  Fehris  nervosa. 

Nervous  head  ache.  See  Cephalalgia. 

NERVOUS  FLUID.  Nervous  princi- 
ple. The  vascularity  of  the  cortical  part 
of  the  brain,  and  of  the  nerves  themselves, 
their  softness,  pulpiness,  and  natural  hu- 
mid appearance,  give  reason  to  believe 
that  between  the  medullary  particles  of 
which  they  are.  principally  composed,  a fine 
fluid  is  constantly  secreted,  which  may  be 
fitted  to  receive  and  transmit,  even  more 
readily  than  other  fluids  do,  all  impres- 
sions which  are  made  on  it.  It  appears  to 
exhale  from  the  extremities  of  the  nerves. 
The.  lassitude  and  debility  of  muscles  from  too 
great  exercise,  and  the  dulness  of  the  senso- 
rial organs  from  excessive  use,  would  seem 
to  prove  this.  It  has  no  smell  nor  taste;  for 
the  cerebrine  medulla  is  insipid  and  inodo- 
rous. Nor  has  it  any  colour , for  the  cere- 
brum and  nerves  are  white.  It  is  of  so 
subtile  a consistence , as  never  to  have,  been 
detected.  Its  mobility  is  stupendous , for  in 
less  titan  a moment,  with  the  consent  of 
the  mind,  it  is  conveyed  from  the  cerebrum 
to  the  muscles,  like  the  electric  matter. 
Whether  the  nervous  fluid  be  carried  from 
the  organ  of  sense  in  the  sensorial  nerves  to 
the  cerebrum,  and  from  thence  in  the  motory 
nerves  to  the  muscles,  cannot  be  positively 
affirmed,  but  may  be  proved.  Thccowsfbw- 
ent  principles  of  this  liquid  are  perfectly  un- 
known, as  they  cannot  be  rendered  visible 
by  art,  or  proved  by  experiment,  Upor^ 


making  a ligature  upon  a nerve,  the  mo- 
tion of  the  fluid  is  interrupted, which  proves 
that  something  .corporeal  flows  through  it. 

It  is  therefore  a weak  argument  to  deny  its 
existence  because  we  cannot  see.it;  for 
who  has  seen  the  matter  of  heat,  oxygen,  * 
azot,  and  other  elementary  bodies,  the  ex- 
istence of  which  no  physician  in  the  pre- 
sent day  doubts  ? The  electric  matter , 
whose  action  on  the  nerves  is  very  great, 
does  not  appear  to  constitute  the  nervous 
fluid  ; for  nerves  exhibit  no  signs  of  spon- 
taneous electricity  ; nor  can  it  be  the  mag- 
netic matter , as  the  experiment  of  Gavian 
with  the  magnet  demonstrates ; nor  is  it 
oxygen,  nor  hydrogen,  nor  azot ; for  the 
first  very  much  irritates  the  nerves,  and  the 
other  two  suspend  their  actiou.  The  ner- 
vous fluid,  therefore,  is  an  element  sui  ge- 
neris, which  exists  and  is  produced  in  the 
nerves  only ; hence,  like  other  elements, 
it  is  a thing  unknown,  and  only  to  be 
known  by  its  effects.  The  pulpous  softness 
of  some  nerves,  acd  their  lax  situation, 
does  not  allow  them  and  the  brain  to  act 
on  the  body  and  soul  only  by  oscillation. 
Lastly,  a tense  chord,  although  tied,  oscil- 
lates. The  use  of  the  nervous  fluid  is,  1. 

It  appears  to  be  an  intermediate  substance 
between  the  body  and  the  soul,  by  means 
of  which  the  latter  thinks,  perceives,  and 
moves  the  muscles  subservient  to  the  will. 
Hence  the  body  acts  upon  the  soul,  and 
the  soul  upon  the  body.  2.  It  appears  to 
differ  from  the  vital  principle ; for  parts 
live  and  are  irritable  which  want  nerves, 
as  hones,  tendons,  plants,  and  insects. 

Nzstis.  (From  vw,  neg.  and  so-Qicc,  to 
eat ; so  called  because  it  is  generally  found 
empty.)  The  jejunum. 

Nettle , common.  See  Ur  tic, a. 

Nettle,  dead.  See  Lamium  album. 

Nettle-rash.  See  Urticaria. 

Neurochondrodes.  (From  vsugoy,  a 
sinew,  and  p^ov&go?,  a cartilage.)  A hard  sub- 
stance between  a sinew  and  a cartilage. 

NEUROLOGY.  (From  nv^ev,  a nerve, 
and  \oyoc,  a discourse.)  The  doctrine  of 
the  nerves. 

Neurometores.  (From  vEt/gov,  a nerve, 
and  /tASTga,  a matrix.)  The  psoas  muscles 
are  so  called  by  Fallopius,  as  being  the  re- 
pository of  many  small  nerves. 

NEUROSES.  (Fromveyfov,  a nerve.) 
Nervous  diseases.  The  second  class  of 
Cullen’s  nosology  is  so  called;  it  compre- 
hends affections  of  sense  and  motion,  dis- 
turbed ; without  either  idiopathic  pyrexia, 
or  topical  diseases. 

Neurotica.  (From  vev^ov,  a nerve.) 
Nervous  medicines. 

Neurotomy.  {Niurotomia,  from  vsugo?, 
a nerve,  and  te^cv#  , to  cut.)  A dissection 
of  the  nerves.  Also  a puncture  of  a 
nerve. 

NEUTRAL  SALTS.  Secondary  saff; 
Under  the  name  of  neutral  or  second 
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Salts  are  comprehended  such  matters  as 
are  composed  of  tvVo  primitive  saline  sub- 
stances combined  together.  They  are  called 
neutral,  because  they  do  not  possess  the 
characters  of  acid  nor  alkaline  salts,  which 
are  primitive  S.llts  ; such  are  Epsom  salts, 
alum,  nitre,  &c. 

Nexus.  (£Vom  necto , wind.)  A com- 
plication of  substances  in  one  part,  as  the 
tmembrane  which  involves  the  fetus. 

NICKEL.  It  is  to  Cronstedt  that  we 
are  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  this  me- 
tal ; though  the  substance  From  which  he 
extracted  it  was  known  in  the  year  1694. 
Cronstedt  proved  it  to  be  a peculiar  metal 
in  the  year  1751.  Nickel  is  found  in  na- 
ture geuerally  in  the  metallic  state,  more 
rarely  in  that  of  an  oxid.  Its  ores  have  a 
coppery  red  colour,  generally  cove<  ed  more 
or  less  with  a greenish  grey  efflorescence. 
The  most  abundant  ore  is  that  termed  suU 
phuret  of  nickel , or  kupfernickel , which  is  a 
compound  of  nickel,  arsenic,  suiphuret  of 
iron,  and  sometimes  cobalt  and  copper. 
This  ore  occurs  either  massive,  or  dissemi- 
nated, but  never  crystallized ; it  is  of  a 
copper  colour,  sometimes  yellowish,  white, 
or  grey.  It  exists  also  combined  with  ox- 
igen,  and  a little  carbonic  acid,  in  what  is 
called  native  oxid  of  nickel , ( nickel  ochre  * ) 
it  then  has  an  earthy  appearance,  and  is 
very  friable  ; it  is  found  coating  kupfernic- 
kel,  and  seems  to  originate  from  the  de- 
composition of  this  ore.  It  is  found  con- 
taminated with  iron  in  the  mineral  sub- 
stance called  martial  nickel;  this  native 
combination,  when  fresh  broken,  has  a la- 
mellated  texture  ; when  exposed  to  the  air, 
it  soon  turns  black,  and  sometimes  exhi- 
bits thin  rhomboidal  plates  placed  irregu- 
larly over  each  other.  It  is  also  found  uni- 
ted to  arsenic,  cobalt,  and  aiumine  in  the 
ore,  called  arseniate  of  nickel . 

Properties. — Nickel,  when  free  from  he- 
terogeneous substances,  is  of  a pale  flesh 
colour.  When  fresh  broken  it  has  a 
strong  lustre.  It  has  a fine-grained  com- 
pact texture,  and  can  be  a little  flattened 
by  hammering,  similar  to  cast  iron.  It 
leaves  a trace  when  rubbed  upon  the  po- 
lished surface  of  a hard  stone.  Its  speci- 
fic gravity  is  7.380*  It  requires  a very  in- 
tense heat  for  fusion.  When  exposed  for  a 
long  time  to  a humid  atmosphere,  its  sur- 
face becomes  gradually  covered  with  an 
oxid  of  a greenish  hue  ; this  takes  place 
likewise  and  more  rapidly,  when  heated  in 
contact  with  air.  When  fused  with  borax 
it  produces  a glass  of  a hyacinth  colour. 
It  unites  with  phosphorus  by  fusion,  and 
forms  with  it  a phospliuret  which  is  very 
fusible,  white,  and  in  brilliant  needles. 
With  sulphur  it  forms  by  fusion,  a hard 
yellow  mass,  with  small  brilliaut  facets. 
Sulphuric  acid,  assisted  by  heat,  dissolves 
it.  Nitric  acid  acts  on  it  more  readily. 
Muriatic  acid,  when  heated  on  it,  likewise 
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dissolves  part  of  it.  Boracic  and  phoas- 
phoric  acids  seem  to  have  little  or  no  action 
on  nickel.  It  readily  unites  with  gold,  and 
renders  that  metal  white  and  brittle.  It 
likewise  fuses  with  platina,  silver,  and  bis- 
muth. It  does  not  alloy  with  mercury.  It 
is  easily  oxidated  by  the  nitrate  and  the 
super-oxigenated  muriate  of  potash.  It  is 
not  magnetic,  nor  has  it  the  smallest  effect 
upon  the  magnetic  needle.  This  has  been 
proved  by  Mr.  Chenevix,  who  has  also 
shown  that  the  fnagnetism  of  common 
nickel  is  owing  to  the  iron  which  so  obsti- 
nately adheres  to  it.  For  a portion  of 
iron,  so  small  as  not  to  be  detected  by  the  best 
chemical  tests,  when  combined  with  nickel, 
is  capable  of  communicating  magnetic  pro- 
perties to  the  whole  mass  as  strong  as  if  the 
whole  were  composed  of  steel. 

Method  of  obtaining  Nickel. — To  obtain 
nickel,  the  ore  is  first  roasted,  in  order  to 
free  it  from  sulphur  and  arsenic  : it  is  then 
changed  into  a greenish  oxid.  This  oxid 
is  mixed  with  two  or  three  parts  of  black 
flux.  The  mixture  is  put  into  a crucible, 
and,  being  covered  with  decripitated  muri- 
ate of  soda,  it  is  brought  to  the  state  of  fu- 
sion, by  the  strongest  heat  of  a smith’s  forge. 

When  the  crucible  is  broken,  there  is 
found  at  the  bottom,  under  brown,  black- 
ish, and  sometimes  blue  scoriae,  a button 
of  a yellowish  white  colour,  equal  in  weight 
to  a tenth,  a fifth,  and  even  a half  of  tlie 
ore  employed,  This  metal,  however,  is 
still  far  from  being  pure. 

In  order  to  purify  it,  the  button  obtained 
is  again  broken  into  small  pieces,  strongly 
heated,  and  then  digested  with  its  ow?i 
weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and 
distilled  to  dryness.  The  dry  mass  is  dis- 
solved in  water,  and  filtered.  This  solution, 
in  general,  deposits  crystals  of  arsenic,  and 
finally  affords  dark  green  crystals  of  sul- 
phate of  nickel.  This  sulphate  is  re-dis- 
solved in  water,  and  decomposed  by  car-  * 
bonate  of  potash.  The  precipitate  is  dis- 
solved in  liquid  ammonia  ; the  bine  solu- 
tion leaves  a residuum  which  is  filtered  off, 
and  the  filtered  solution  saturated  with 
nitric  acid.  The  nickel  is  then  precipitated 
in  the  form  of  a greyish  green  powder,  by 
carbonate  of  potash.  From  this  oxid  the 
metallic  nickel  is  obtainable  by  exposing  it 
to  heat,  when  made  into  a mass  with  oil 
and  a little  charcoal  powder. 

The  nickel  obtained  in  this  manner  was, 
until  lately,  considered  as  perfectly  pure. 
It  possesses,  however,  magnetic  proper- 
ties. It  is  therefore  contaminated  with  iron. 

In  order  to  obtain  this  metal  in  a state  of 
absolute  purity,  the  following  method  of 
Chevenix  must  be  had  recourse  to  s 

Take  the  native  suiphuret  of  nickel,  re- 
duce it  to  powder,  and  roast  it  in  contact 
with  charcoal  powder  over  a gentle  fire. 
When  no  more  fumes  arise,  pour  then  ni- 
tric acid  over  it,  and  dissolve  it  by  heat  m 
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a Florence  flask.  Decant  the  solution, 
filter  it  through  bibulous  paper,  and  eva- 
porate it  to  dryness  in  a glass  bason.  Dis- 
solve the  nitrate  of  nickel  in  a sufficient 
quantity  of  distilled  water,  and  decom- 
pose it  bv  the  addition  of  the  strongest 
liquid  ammonia,  taking  care  to  add  it  in 
excess.  The  oxid  of  nickel  and  cobalt 
will  thus  be  re-dissolved  ; then  let  the  so- 
lution stand  undisturbed  till  a precipitate 
again  ensues.  The  solution  must  then  be 
evaporated ; it  becomes  blue  during  this 
process,  by  the  precipitation  of  the  co- 
balt, which  should  be  separated,  and  tbe 
evaporation  be  then  continued  to  dryness  ; 
the  residue  will  be  pure  oxid  of  nickel. 

In  01  der  to  reduce  this  oxid  to  the  me- 
tallic state,  let  it  be  made  into  a paste  with 
oil,  mix  it  with  about  three  parts  of  black 
flux,  and  put  it  into  a crucible,  covering  it 
with  borax  and  muriate  of  soda,  and  heat 
the  crucible  violently  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  in  a forge,  a button  will  then  be  ob- 
tained, which  is  pure  nickel. 

Nicqphqrus.  (From  vow,  victory,  and 
<pEga>}  to  bear,  so  called  because  victors 
were  crowned  with  it.) 

NICOTIANA.  (From  Mr.  Nicott,  who 
first  brought  it  into  Europe.)  1.  The  name 
of  a genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean  sys- 
tem. Class  Pentandria . Order  Monogy- 
nia.  2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the 
officinal  tobacco.  Petum,  by  the  Indians, 
Tabacum . Hyosciamvs  Pcruviamts.  Pi - 

celt.  The  Virginian  tobacco.  Nicotiana  ta- 
bacum of  Linnaeus  : — foliis  lanceolato-ovatis 
sessilibus  decurrentibus  Jlorentibus  acutis,  is 
the  plant  employed  medicinally.  It  is  a 
very  active  narcotic  and  sternutatory.  A 
decoction  of  the  leaves  is  much  esteemed 
in  some  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  is  by  some 
said  to  be  a specific  against  the  itch.  The 
fumes  and  the  decoction  are  employed  in 
obstinate  constipations  of  the  bowels,  and 
very  frequently  wim  success  ; it  is  neces- 
sary, however,  to  caution  the  practitioner* 
against  an  effect  mostly  produced  by  its 
exhibition,  namely,  syncope,  with  cold 
sweats  ; and  in  some  instances  death. 

NicotiAna  Americana.  American  or 
Virginian  tobacco.  See  Nicotiana . 

Nicotiana  minor.  Tobacco  Anglicum. 
Priupeia.  Hyosciamus  luteus.  English  to- 
bacco. This  plant,  Nicotiana  rustica  of 
Linnaeus,  is  much  weaker  than  the  Virgi- 
nian tobacco , the  leaves  are  chiefly  used 
to  smoke  vermin,  though  they  promise, 
from  their  more  gentle  operation,  to  be  a 
safer  remedy  in  some  cases  than  the  for- 
mcl\ 

Nicotiana  rustica.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  English  tobacco.  See  Nico • 

tiana  minor. 

Nicotiana  tabacum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  tobacco-plant.  See  Nicoti- 
ana. 

NXGELLAS.  (Quasi  nigrdlq,  from 


niger,  black,  so  named  fiom  it?  black 
seed.)  1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Polyandria. 
Order,  Pcntagynia.  2.  The  pharmaco- 
poeia! name  of  the  Nigella  sativu  of  Lin- 
naeus. Devil  in  a bush,  or  fennel-flower. 

It  was  formerly  employed  medicinally  as 
an  expectorant  and  deobstruent,  but  is  now 
deservedly  fallen  into  disuse. 

Nigella  sativa.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  devil  in  a bush.  See  Ni- 
gella. 

Nigellastrum.  (From  Nigella , fen- 
nel-flower.) Pseudomeianthium.  Lychnis 
segetum  major.  Gethago.  Nigella  ojjici- 
narufn.  Lychnoides  segeturri.  Cockle,  a 
herb  resembling  the  nigella. 

Night-blindness.  See  Nyctalopia. 
NIGHT-MARE.  Incubus.  Oneirody- 
nia gravans.  The  nervous  or  indisposed 
persons  are  oppressed  during  sleep  with  a 
heavy  pressing  sensation  on  the  chest,  by 
which  respiration  is  impeded,  or  the  circu- 
lation of  blood  intercepted,  to  such  a de- 
gree as  to  threaten  suffocation.  Frightful 
ideas  are  recollected  on  waking,  which  oc- 
cupied the  dreaming  mind.  Frequent  at- 
tempts are  made  to  cry  out , but  often 
without  effect,  and  the  horrors  and  agita- 
tions felt  by  the  patient  are  inexpressibly 
fiightful.  The  sensations  generally  origi- 
nate in  a large  quantity  of  wind,  or  indi- 
gestible matter  in  the  stomach  of  supper- 
eaters,  which,  pressing  the  stomach  against 
the  diaphragm,  impede  respiration,  or  ren- 
der it  short  and  convulsed.  Inflated  intes- 
tines may  likewise  produce  similar  effects, 
or  mental  perturbations. 

There  is  another  species  of  night-mare 
mentioned  by  authors,  which  has  a more 
dangerous  tendency  : and  this  arises  from 
an  impeded  circulation  of  blood  in  the 
lungs,  when  lying  down,  or  too  great  re- 
laxation of  the  heart  and  its  impelliug 
powers.  Epilepsy,  apoplexy,  or  sudden 
death,  are  sometimes  amongst  the  conse- 
quences of  this  species  of  disturbed  sleep. 
Polypi  in  the  large  vessels,  aneurisms,  wa- 
ter in  the  thorax,  pericardium,  or  lungs, 
empyema,  &c.  are  amongst  the  most  dam 
gerous  causes.  See  Oneirodynia. 

Nightshade,  American . See  Phytolaccy, 
decandria. 

Nightshade,  deadly.  See  Belladonna . 

Nightshade,  garden.  See  Solatium. 

Nightshade,  Palestine.  See  Solatium 
sanctum. 

Nightshade,  ivoody.  See  Dulcamara. 

Nigrities.  (From  niger,  black.)  A 
caries  is  called  nigrities  ossium,  a black- 
ness of  the  bone. 

Nihilum  album.  x A name  formerly 
given  to  the  flowers,  or  oxid  of  zinc. 

Ninsi  radix.  Ninzin.  Ninclsin.  This 
root  was  long  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
ginseng.  It  now  appears,  however,  to  be 
the  produce  of  a different  plant,  the  sium 
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fiinsi  of  Linnaeus,  foliis  serratis , pinnatis  ; 
ratnis  ternatis , possessing  similar  though 
weaker  properties  than  ginseng. 

Ninzin.  See  Ninsi  radix. 

NIPPLE.  The  small  projecting  por- 
tion in  the  middle  of  the  breasts  of  men 
and  women.  It  is  much  larger  in  the  lat- 
ter, and  has  an  opening  in  it,  the  excreto- 
ry ducts  of  the  lacteal  glands. 

Nipplewort.  See  Lampsana. 

NITRAS.  (From  nitrum,  nitre.)  A 
nitrate  ; a salt  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
nitric  acid  and  a different  bases,  as  the  ni- 
trate of  potash,  soda,  silver,  &e. 

Nitras  ammonite.  Alkali  volatile  ni- 
tratum.  Sal  ammoniacus  nitrosus.  Ammo- 
nia nitrata.  A salt  composed  of  the  acid 
of  nitre  and  ammonia,  the  virtues  of  which 
are  irritating,  diuretic,  and  deobstruent ; 
externally,  it  is  resolvent  and  sialagogue. 

NITRAS  ARGENTI.  Camticum  lunare. 
Argentum  nitratum.  “ Take  of  silver  an 
ounce,  nitric  acid,  a fluid-ounce  and  a 
half,  distilled  water,  two  fluid-ounces.” 
Mix  the  nitric  acid  and  water,  and  dissolve 
the  silver  therein  on  a sand  bath  ; then  in- 
crease the  heat  gradually  that  the  nitrate 
©f  silver  may  be  dried.  Melt  the  salt  in  a 
crucible,  over  a slow  Are  until  the  water 
being  evaporated,  it  shall  cease  to  boil ; 
then  pour  it  quickly  into  moulds  of  conve- 
nient shape.  Its  virtues  are  corrosive  and 
astringent.  Internally  it  is  exhibited  in 
very  small  quantities,  in  epilepsy  ; and  ex- 
ternally it  is  employed  to  destroy  fungous 
excrescenses,  callous  ulcers,  fistulas,  &e. 
In  the  latter  disease  it  is  employed  as  an 
injection  ; from  two  grains  to  three  being 
dissolved  in  an  ounce  ©f  distilled  water. 

NITRAS  POTASSiE.  See  Nitre. 

Nitras  potass.®  fusus.  Sal  prunellce. 
Nitrum  tabulatum.  This  salt,  besides  the 
nitric  acid  and  potash,  contains  a little 
sulphuric  acid. 

Nitras  sod®.  Alkali  minerale  nitra- 
tum,  Nitrum  cubicum.  Its  virtues  are  si- 
milar to  those  of  nitrate  of  potash,  for 
which  it  may  be  safely  substituted. 

Nitrate  of  potash.  See  Nitre. 

Nitrate  of  silver . See  Nitras  argenti. 

NITRE,  vjlgov.  Nitrum.  Potassce  nitras. 
Salpetrce.  Alaurat.  Algali.  Atac.  Baurack. 
Acusto.  Halinitrum.  Salt  petre.  A per- 
fect neutral  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
nitrous  acid  with  the  vegetable  alkali. 
Its  taste  is  cooling,  and  it  does  not  alter 
the  colour  of  the  syrup  of  violets.  Nitre 
exists  in  large  quantities  in  the  earth,  and 
is  continually  formed  in  inhabited  places  ; 
it  is  found  in  great  quantities  upon  w alls 
which  are  sheltered  from  the  rain.  It  is  of 
great  use  in  the  arts  ; it  is  the  principal  in- 
gredient in  gunpowder  ; and,  burned  with 
different  proportions  of  tartar,  forms  the 
substances  called  fluxes.  It  is  of  consi- 
derable importance  in  medicine,  as  a febri- 
fuge, diuretic,  and  antiphlogistic  remedy. 


NITRIC  ACID.  Acidum  nitricum. 
The  London  College  direct  this  acid  to  be 
made  by  distilling  equal  parts,  by  weight, 
of  dried  nitrate  of  potash  and  sulphuric 
acid,  two  pounds  of  each.  Mix  them  in  a 
glass  retort,  then  distil  the  nitric  acid  in  a 
sand  bath,  until  a red  vapour  arises  ; last- 
ly, having  added  to  the  acid  first  distilled 
an  ounce  more  of  dry  nitrate  of  potash, 
distil  the  nitric  acid  again  in  a similar 
manner. 

The  specific  gravity  of  nitric  acid  is  f® 
that  of  water,  as  l.dOOto  1.000.  an  ounce 
diluted  with  water  ought  to  dissolve  of  a 
lump  of  lime-stone  immersed  therein  seven 
drachms. 

This  acid  undiluted  is  a powerful  caustic, 
and  is  sometimes  employed  as  such  by  sur- 
geons to  destroy  fungous  excrescencieS. 
Very  much  diluted  it  is  exhibited  internally 
as  a tonic  and  antisceptic  in  the  cure  of 
typhoid  fevers,  scurvy,  syphiloid  diseases, 
and  other  eachexies. 

Nitric -oxyd  of  mercury.  See  Nitrico - 
oxydum  hydrargyri. 

N ITRICO-OX YDUM  HYDRARGY- 
RI. Hydrargirusnitratus  ruber.  Mercurius 
corrosions  ruber.  Mercurius  prcecipitatus  cor - 
rosivus.  Nitric-oxyd  of  mercury.  Red  pre- 
cipitate. “ Take  of  purified  mercury,  by 
weight,  three  pounds  : — of  nitric  acid,  by 
weight,  a pound  and  a half: — of  distilled 
water,  two  pints.”  Mix  in  a glass  vessel, 
and  boil  the  mixture  in  a sand  bath,  until 
the  mercury  being  dissolved,  the  water  also 
evaporated,  and  a white  mass  remain. 
Rub  tiiis  into  powder,  and  put  it  into  an- 
other shaliow  vessel,  then  apply  a moderate 
heat,  and  raise  the  fire  gradually  until  the 
red  vapour  shall  cease  to  rise.”  Tiiis  pre- 
paration is  very  extensively  employed  by 
surgeons  as  a stimulant  and  escharotic,  but 
its  extraordinary  activity  does  not  allow  of 
its  being  given  internally.  Finely  levigated 
and  mixed  with  common  cerates,  it  is  an 
excellent  application  to  indolent  ulcers, 
especially  those  which  remain  after  burns 
and  scalds,  and  those  in  which  the  granula- 
tions are  indolent  and  flabby.  It  is  also  an 
excellent  caustic  application  to  chancres. 

NITROGEN.  (From  vijgcv,  nitre,  and 
yivo/^ai,  to  generate  ; so  called  because  it 
is  the  generator  of  nitre.)  Azote.  Aikaligen. 
A simple  body,  very  abundant  in  nature, 
though  not  producible  alone,  or  in  an  insu- 
lated state,  it  is  not  distinctly  perceptible  to 
the  human  senses,  however  aided  by  instru- 
ments. We  know  it  only  in  its  combina- 
tion. But  the  reality  of  its  existence  is 
unquestionable ; since  we  can  mark  its  pas- 
sage out  of  one  combination  into  another  5 
since  we  know  the  laws  of  chemical  at- 
traction to  which  it  is  subject , since  we 
discern  the  precise  character  of  those  sim- 
ple substances  with  which  it  is  combinable, 
and  can  distinguish  the  nature  of  the  new 
compounds  which  the  combina.ioa  pro- 
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duces.  The  separate  existence  and  pecu- 
liar nature  of  this  substance  were  first  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Rutherford.  It  is  the  ra- 
dical principle  of  our  atmospheric  air,  and 
other  gazeous  substances,  and  forms  a con- 
stituent part  of  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances. It  is  a compoue;  t part  of  the 
nitric  acid,  and  of  ammonia.  It  proba- 
bly enters  into  toe  formation  of  alkalies, 
audit  may  be  considered,  as  a real  aicaii- 
gen  or  alkalizing  principle,  in  opposition 
to  oxigen,  which,  as  we  have  noticed  be- 
fore, is  the  principle  of  acidity.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  combinations  into 
which  nitrogen  is  known  to  enter,  is  that 
which  takes  place  between  it  and  light  and 
caloric.  The  compound  thus  produced  is 
called 

NITROGEN  GAS. 

Phlogisticated  air.  Azotic  gas.  Mephi- 
tic air.  Mofette. 

Properties. — Nitrogen  gas,  or  azotic  gas, 
as  it  is  also  called,  is  not  possessed  of  any 
remarkable  property  capable  of  charac- 
terizing it ; but  is  principally  distinguish- 
ed by  certain  negative  qualities,  namely, 
it  is  extremely  hurtful  to  respiration,  and 
quickly  kills  animals.  Plants  thrive  and 
even  flourish  in  it.  It  has  no  sensible 
taste.  It  neither  reddens  blue  vege- 
table colours,  nor  precipitates  lime,  or 
barytic-water.  Its  weight  is  to  com- 
mon air,  as  .985.  to  1.000.  No  com- 
bustible substance  burns  in  nitrogen  gas  ; 
but  it  is  capable  of  combustion  in  combi- 
nation with  oxygen  gas  when  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  electric  spark.  It  is  not 
absorbable  by  water.  It  is  capable  of  dis- 
solving sulphur,  phosphorous  and  charcoal 
in  minute  quantities.  It  unites  to  hydro- 
gen under  certain  conditions,  and  consti- 
tuted with  it  ammonia.  When  united  to 
oxi  en  in  different  proportions  it  produces 
atmospheric  air,  gazeous  oxid  of  azote  or 
nitrogen,  nitrous  gas,  nitrons  acid  and  ni- 
tric acid.  It  is  a component  part  of  ail* 
animal  substances,  and  communicates  to 
them  their  most  distinctive  characters.  It 
was  discovered  by  Dr.  Rutherford  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

Nitrogen  gas  has  been  found  by  Priestly 
in  tne  bath  waters,  and  by  Dr.  Pearson  in 
the  Buxton  waters. 

Methods  of  obtaining  Nitrogen  Gas. — • 
Nitrogen  gas  may  be  obtained  by  various 
means.  For  instance,  it  has  been  long 
since  ascertained  that  air  which  lias  served 
the  purposes  of  combustion  and  respiration, 
is  no  longer  proper  for  these  uses.  Che- 
mists have  availed  themselves  of  this  cir- 
cumstance in  order  to  obtain  nitrogen  gas 
in  the  following  manner. 

1.  Make  a quantity  of  sulphuret  of  pot- 
ash or  sulphuret  of  iron  into  a paste  with 
water,  and  place  the  mixture  in  a saucer 
or  plate  over  water,  on  a stand  raised  above 
the  fluid  3 then  invert  over  it  a jar  or  bell- 


glass,  and  allow  this  to  stand  for  a day  of 
two.  The  air  contained  in  the  beil-glass 
will  gradually  diminish,  as  will  appear 
from  the  ascent  of  the  water,  until  only 
about  three- fourths  of  its  original  bulk  re- 
main. 

When  no  further  diminution  takes  place 
the  vessel  containing  the  sulphuret  must  be 
removed,  and  the  remaining  air  will  be 
found  to  be  nitrogen  gas. 

In  this  experiment,  the  moistened  sulphu- 
ret of  potash  has  a great  affinity  to  oxigen, 
it  attracts  and  separates  it  from  the  atmos- 
pheric air,  and  the  nitrogen  gas  is  left  be- 
hind ; the  sulphur  is,  during  the  experiment, 
converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  which  unites 
to  the  alcali  and  forms  sulphate  of  potash. 
The  water  with  which  the  sulphuret  is 
moistened  likewise  undergoes  a decompo- 
sition, as  shall  be  more  fully  proved  iu  an- 
other place. 

2.  Nitrogen  gas  may  likewise  be  ob- 
tained from  fresh  animal  substances.  For 
this  purpose  cut  a piece  of  lean  muscular 
flesh  into  small  pieces,  introduce  them  into 
a retort,  and  pour  over  them  weak  nitric 
acid.  If  the  heat  of  a lamp  not  exceeding 
80°  Fahr.  be  then  gently  applied,  the  gas 
will  be  speedily  obtained  ; for  all  animal 
substances  are.  composed  of  nitrogen,  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  and  oxygen  ; and  on  add- 
ing nitric  acid  in  this  way,  the  equilibrium 
of  the  respective  affinities  is  destroyed, 
the  nitrogen  gas  becoming  separated. 

That  the  nitric  acid  does  not  furnish  tire 
nitrogen  gas  is  obvious,  from  its  saturating 
after  its  action  as  large  a quantity  of  alcali 
as  before,  consequently  it  could  not  have 
suffered  any  alteration. 

The  fibrous  part  of  animal  matter 
is  that  which  affords  the  most  nitrogen 
gas ; next  to  this  all  the  concretive  parts, 
such  as  the  clot  of  blood  3 next  to  that, 
albuminous  matter,  such  as  the  serum 
and  the  white  of  eggs  3 gelatinous  sub- 
stances afford  the  least. 

3.  Nitrogen  gas  may  likewise  be  ob- 
tained by  causing  oxigenated  muriatic  acid 
gas  to  be  received  in  a vessel  containing  li- 
quid ammonia,  for  ammonia  consists  of  hy- 
drogen and  nitrogen.  The  hidrogen  of  the 
ammonia  unites  to  the  oxigen  of  the  oxigen- 
ated muriatic  acid,  and  forms  water,  heat 
is  evolved,  the  nitrogen  becomes  free,  and 
the  oxiginated  muriatic  acid  becomes  con- 
verted into  simple  muriatic  acid. 

Nitrogen  gaz.  See  Azot. 

NITROGEN,  GAZEOUS  OXID  OF. 
This  combination  of  nitrogen  and  oxigen  was 
formerly  called  the  dephlogisticated  nitrous 
gaz,  but  now  gazeous  oxid  of  nitrogen  or 
nitrous  oxid.  It  was  first  discovered  by 
Priestley.  Its  nature  and  properties  have 
since  been  investigated  (though  not  very 
accurately)  by  a society  of  Dutch  chemists. 

Professor  Davy  lias  examined  with  un- 
common accuracy  the  formation  and  pro- 
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forties  of  all  the  substances  concerned  in  its 
production.  He  has  detected  the  sources 
of  error  in  the  experiments  of  Priestley 
and  the  Dutch  chemists,  and  to  him  we  are 
indebted  for  a thorough  knowledge  of  this 
gas.  We  shall  therefore  exhibit  the  phi- 
losophy of  this  gazeous  fluid  as  we  find  it 
in  his  researches  concerning  the  nitrous 
oxid. 

Properties . — It  exists  in  the  form  of 
permanent  gas.  A candle  burns  with 
a brilliant  flame  and  crackling  noise 
in  it  ; before  its  extinction  the  white 
inner  flame  becomes  surrounded  with  a 
blue  one.  Phosphorus  introduced  into  it, 
in  a state  of  actual  inflammation,  burns 
with  increased  splendour,  as  in  oxigen  gas. 
Sulphur  introduced  into  it  when  burning 
with  a feeble  blue  flame  is  instantly  ex- 
tinguished ; but  when  in  a state  of  vivid 
inflammation , it  burns  with  a rose-coloured 
flame.  Ignited  charcoal  burns  in  it  more 
brilliantly  than  in  atmospheric  air.  Iron 
wire,  with  a small  piece  of  wood  affixed  to 
it,  when  inflamed,  and  introduced  into  a 
vessel  filled  with  this  gas,  burns  vehement- 
ly, and  throws  out  bright  scintillating 
sparks.  No  combustible  body  however 
burns  in  it,  unless  it  be  previously  brought 
to  a state  of  vivid  inflammation.  Hence 
sulphur  may  be  melted,  and  even  sublimed 
in  it,  phosphorus  may  be  liquified  in  it 
without  undergoing  combustion.  Nitrous 
oxid  is  pretty  rapidly  absorbed  by  water 
that  has  been  boiled  ; a quantity  of  gas 
equal  to  rather  more  than  half  the  bulk  of 
the  water  may  be  thus  made  to  disappear, 
the  water  acquires  a sweetish  taste,  but  its 
other  properties  do  not  differ  perceptibly 
from  common  water.  The  whole  of  the 
gas  may  be  expelled  again  by  heat.  It 
does  not  change  blue  vegetable  colours.  It 
has  a distinctly  sweet  taste,  and  a faint  but 
agreeable  odour.  It  undergoes  no  diminu- 
tion when  mingled  with  oxigen  or  nitrous 
gas.  Most  of  the  liquid  inflammable  bo- 
dies, such  as  ether,  alcohol,  volatile  and 
fat  oils,  absorb  it  rapidly  and  in  great  quan- 
tity. Acids  exert  but  little  action  on  it. 
The  affinity  of  the  neutro-saline  solutions 
for  gazeous  oxid  of  nitrogen  is  very  feeble. 
Green  muriate  and  green  sulphate  of  iron, 
whether  holding  nitrous  gas  in  solution,  or 
not,  do  not  act  upon  it.  None  of  the 
gases  when  mingled  with  it,  suffer  any  per- 
ceptible change  at  common  temperatures  ; 
the  muriatic  and  sulphureous  acid  gases  ex- 
cepted, which  undergo  a slight  expansion. 
Alkalies  freed  from  carbonic  acid,  exposed 
in  the  dry  or  solid  form,  have  no  action 
upon  it;  they  may  however  be  made  to 
combine  with  it  in  the  nascent  state,  and 
then  constitute  saline  compounds  of  a pecu- 
liar nature.  These  combinations  deflagrate 
when  heated  with  charcoal,  and  are  de- 
composed by  acids ; the  gazeous  oxid  of 
nitrogen  being  disengaged.  It  undergoes 


no  change  whatever  from  the  simple  effect 
of'  light.  The  action  of  the  electric  spark, 
for  a long  wfliile  continued,  converts  it  into 
a gas,  analogous  to  atmospheric  air  and  ni- 
trous acid  ; the  same  is  the  case  when  it  is 
made  to  pass  througli^an  ignited  earthen 
tube.  It  explodes  with  hydrogen  in  a va- 
riety of  proportions,  at  very  high  tempera- 
tures ; for  instance,  when  electric  sparks 
are  made  to  pass  through  the  mixture, 
Sulphureted,  heavy  and  light  carbonated 
hydrogen  gases,  and  gazeous  oxid  of  car- 
bon likewise  burn  with  it  when  a strong 
red  beat  is  applied.  100  parts  by  weight 
of  nitrous  oxid,  contain  36.7  of  oxigen  and 
63.3  of  nitrogen  ; 100  cubic  inches  weigh 
50  grains  at  55°  temperature  and  30  atmos- 
pheric pressure.  Animals,  when  wholly 
confined  in  gazeous  oxid  of  nitrogen,  give 
no  signs  of  uneasiness  for  some  moments, 
but  they  soon  become  restless  and  then  die. 
When  gazeous  oxid  of  nitrogen  is  mingled 
with  atmospheric  air,  and  then  received 
into  the  lungs,  it  generates  highly  plea- 
surable sensations ; the  effects  it  pioduces 
on  the  animal  system  are  eminently  distin- 
guished from  every  other  chemical  agent. 
It  excites  every  fibre  to  action,  and  rouses 
the  faculties  of  the  mind,  inducing  a state 
of  great  exhibition,  an  irresistible  pro- 
pensity to  laughter,  a rapid  flow  of  vivid 
ideas,  and  unusual  vigour  and  fitness  for 
muscular  exertions,  in  some  respects  re- 
sembling those  attendant  on  the  pleasantest 
period  of  intoxication,  without  any  subse- 
quent languor,  depression  of  the  nervous 
energy,  or  disagreeable  feelings  ; but  more 
generally  followed  by  vigour,  and  a plea- 
surable disposition  to  exertion,  which  gra- 
dually subsides. 

Such  are  the  properties  that  characterize 
the  nitrous  oxid. 

The  Dutch  chemists  and  some  French 
and  German  philosophers  assert  that  it  can- 
not be  respired  ; that  burning  phosphorus, 
sulphur,  and  charcoal  are  extinguished  in 
it,  &c.  It  is  probable  they  did  not  exa- 
mine it  in  a state  of  purity,  for  it  is  other- 
wise difficult  to  account  for  these  and  many 
other  erroneous  opinions. 

Methods  of  obtaining  gazeous  oxid  of  ni- 
trogen.— Gazeous  oxid  of  nitrogen  is  pro- 
duced, when  substances,  having  a strong 
affinity  with  oxigen  are  brought  into  con- 
tact with  nitric  acid,  or  with  nitrous  gas. 
It  may  therefore  be  obtained  by  various 
processes,  in  which  nitrous  gas  or  nitric 
acid  is  decomposed  by  substances  capable 
of  attracting  the  greater  part  of  their  oxi- 
gen. The  most  commodious  and  expedi- 
tious as  well  as  cheapest  mode  of  obtaining 
it,  is  by  decomposing  nitrate  of  ammonia, 
at  a certain  temperature , in  the  following 
manner : — 

1.  Introduce  into  a glass  retort  some 
pure  nitrate  of  ammonia,  and  apply  the 
heat  of  an  Argand’s  lamp,  the  salt  will 
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soon  liquefy,  and,  when  it  begins  to  boil, 
gas  will  be  evolved.  Increase  the  heat 
gradually  till  the  body  and  neck  of  the  re- 
tort become  tilled  with  a semi-transparent 
milky  white  vapour.  In  this  state  the  tem- 
perature of  the  fused  nitrate  is  between 
340°  and  480°.  After  the  decomposition 
has  proceeded  for  a few  minutes,  so  that 
the  gas  evolved  quickly  enlarges  the  flame 
of  a taper  held  near  the  orifice  of  the  re- 
tort, it  may  be  collected  over  water,  care 
being  taken  during  the  whole  process,  ne- 
ver to  suffer  the  temperature  of  the  fused 
nitrate  to  rise  above  500’  Fahr.  which 
may  easily  be  judged  of,  from  the  density 
of  "the  vapours  in  the  retort,  and  from  the 
quiet  ebullition  of  the  fused  nitrate  ; for  if 
the  heat  be  increased  beyond  this  point,  the 
vapours  in  the  retort  acquire  a reddish  and 
more  transparent  appearance ; and  the 
ftised  nitrate  begins  to  rise,  and  occupy 
twice  the  bulk  it  did  before.  The  nitrous 
oxid,  after  its  generation,  is  allowed  to 
stand  over  water,  for  at  least  six  hours, 
and  is  then  fit  for  respiration  or  other  ex- 
periments. 

Explanation. — Nitrate  of  ammonia  con- 
sists of  nitric  acid  and  ammonia ; nitric 


acid  is  composed  of  nitrous  gas  and  oxigen  i 
and  ammonia  consists  of  hydrogen  and  ni- 
trogen. At  a temperature  of  about  4H0* 
the  attractions  of  hydrogen  for  nitrogen  in 
ammonia,  and  that  of  nitrous  gas  for  oxi- 
gen  in  nitric  acid,  are  diminished  ; while,  on 
the  contrary,  the  attractions  of  the  hydro- 
gen of  ammonia  for  the  oxigen  of  the  nitric 
acid,  and  that  of  the  remaining  nitrogen  of 
the  ammonia  for  the  nitrous  gas  of  the  ni- 
tric acid,  are.  increased;  hence  all  the  for- 
mer affinities  are  broken,  aad  new  ones 
produced,  namely,  the  hydrogen  of  the  am- 
monia attracts  the  oxigen  of  the  nitric  acid, 
the  result  of  which  is  water;  the  nitrogen 
of  the  ammonia  combines  with  the  libera- 
ted nitrous  gas,  and  forms  nitrous  oxid . 
The  water  and  nitrous  oxid  produced,  pro- 
bably exist  in  binary  combination  in  the 
aeriform  state,  at  the  temperature  of  the 
decomposition. 

Such  is  the  philosophy  of  the  production 
of  gazeous  oxid  of  nitrogen,  by  decompo- 
sing nitrate  of  ammonia  at  that  tempera* 
ture,  given  by  Davy. 

To  illustrate  this  complicated  play  of  af- 
finity more  fully,  the  following  sketch  may 
not  be  deemed  superfluous. 


A Diagram  exhibiting  the  production  of  Gazcous  Oxid  of  Nitrogen,  by  decomposing  Nitrate 
of  Ammonia , at  480^  Fahr. 


Professor  Davy  has  likewise  pointed 
out,  that,  when  the  heat  employed  for  de- 
composing nitrate  of  ammonia  is  rais- 
ed above  the  before-stated  temperature, 
another  play  of  affinities  takes  place,  the 
attractions  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  for 
each  other  and  of  oxigen  for  nitrous  gas 
are  still  more  diminished,  whilst  that  of  ni- 
■3 


trogen  for  nitrous  gas  is  totally  destroyed, 
and  that  of  hydrogen  for  oxigen  increased 
to  a greater  extent.  A new  attraction 
likewise  takes  place,  namely,  that  of  ni-  m 
trous  gas  for  nitric  acid  to  form  nitrous  va- 
pour, and  a new  arrangement  of  principles 
is  rapidly  produced  : the  nitrogen  of  the 
ammonia  having  no  affinity  for  of  the 
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single  principles  at  this  temperature,  en- 
ters into  no  binary  compound ; the  oxigen 
of  the  nitric  acid  forms  water  with  the  hi- 
drogen,  and  the  nitrous  gas  combines  with 
the  nitric  acid  to  form  nitrous  vapour. 

All  these  substances  most  probably  exist 
Jin  combination,  at  the  temperature  of  their 
production;  and  at  a lower  temperature 
assume  the  form  of  nitrous  acid , nitrous 
gas,  nitrogen , and  water  ; and  hence  we 
see  the  necessity  of  not  heating  the  nitrate 
of  ammonia  above  the  before-stated  tem- 
perature. 

On  account  of  the  rapid  absorption  of 
gazeous  oxid  of  nitrogen  by  water,  it  is 
economical  to  preserve  the  fluid  which  has 
been  used  to  confine  this  gas,  and  to  make 
use  of  it  for  collecting  other  quantities  of 
it.  In  order  to  hasten  its  production,  the 
nitrate  of  ammonia  may  be  previously 
freed  from  its  water  of  crystallization  by 
gently  fusing  it  in  a glass  or  Wedgwood’s 
bason  for  a few  minutes,  and  then  keeping 
it  for  use  in  a well-stopped  bottle. 

2.  Nitrous  oxid  may  likewise  be  ob- 
tained by  exposing  common  nitrous  gas  to 
alkaline  sulphites,  particularly  to  sulphite 
of  potash  containing  its  full  quantity  of 
water  of  crystallization.  The  nitrous  oxid 
producd  from  nitrous  gas  by  sulphite  of 
potash  has  all  the  properties  of  that  gene- 
rated from  the  decomposition  of  nitrate  of 
ammonia. 

The  conversion  of  nitrous  gas  into  ni- 
trous oxid,  by  these  bodies,  depends  on 
the  abstraction  of  a portion  of  its  oxi- 
gen by  the  greater  affinity  of  the  sul- 
phite presented  to  it.  The  nitrogen 
and  remaining  oxigen  assume  a more  con- 
densed state  of  existence,  and  constitute 
nitrous  oxid. 

3.  Nitrous  oxid  may  also  be  obtained  by 
mingling  together  nitrous  gas  and  sulphu- 
rated hidrogen  gas.  The  volume  of  gases 
in  this  case  is  diminished,  sulphur  deposited, 
ammonia,  water,  and  nitrous  oxid  are 
formed. 

The  change  of  principles  which  takes 
place  in  this  experiment  depends  upon 
the  combination  of  the  hydrogen  of 
the  sulphurated  hydrogen  gas,  with  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  oxigen  and  nitro- 
gen of  the  nitrous  gas,  to  form  water  and 
ammonia,  and  to  deposit  sulphur.  The 
remaining  oxigen  and  nitrogen  being  left 
in  due  proportion  constitute  nitrous  oxid. 

Remark. — Tiiis  singular  exertion  of  at- 
traction by  a simple  body  appears  highly 
improbable  a priori  ; but  the  formation  of 
ammonia,  and  the  non-oxigenation  of  the 
sulphur,  elucidate  the  fact.  In  performing 
this  experiment  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  gases  should  be  rendered  as  dry  as  pos- 
sible ; for  the  presence  of  water  consider- 
ably retards  the  decomposition. 

4.  Nitrous  oxid  may  also  be  produced 
by  presenting  alkaline  suiphtirets  to  nitrous 
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gas.  Davy  observed  that  a solution  of 
sulphuret  of  strontia,  or  barytes,  answers 
this  purpose  best. 

This  decomposition  of  nitrous  gas  is 
not  solely  produced  by  the  abstraction 
of  oxigen  from  the  nitrous  gas,  to  form 
sulphuric  acid.  It  depends  equally  on 
the  decomposition  of  the  sulphurated  hy- 
drogen dissolved  in  the  solution  or  libe- 
rated from  it.  In  this  process,  sulphur  is 
deposited  and  sulphuric  acid  formed, 

5.  Nitrous  oxid  is  obtained  in  many  cir- 
cumstances similar  to  these  in  which  ni- 
trous gas  is  produced.  Dr.  Priestley  found 
that  nitrous  oxid  was  evolved,  together 
with  nitrous  gas,  during  the  solution  of 
iron,  tin,  and  zinc  in  nitric  acid. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact 
rationale  of  these  processes,  for  very 
complicated  agencies  of  affinities  take 
place.  Either  the  nascent  hydrogen  arising 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  water  by  the 
metallic  substance  may  combine  with  por- 
tions of  the  oxigen  and  nitrogen  of  thenitrou* 
gas;  and  thus  by  forming  water  and  ammo- 
nia, convert  into  nitrous  oxid ; or  the  metal- 
lic substance  may  attract  at  the  same  time 
oxigen  from  the  water  and  nitrous  gas,  whilst 
the  nascent  hydrogen  of  the  water  seizes 
upon  a portion  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  ni- 
trous gas,  to  form  ammonia.  The  analogy 
between  this  process  and  the  decomposition 
of  nitrous  gas  by  sulphurated  hydrogen, 
render  the  first  opinion  most  probable. 

Such  are  the  principle  methods  of  ob- 
taining nitrons  oxid.  There  are  no  rea- 
sons, Davy  thinks,  for  supposing  that  ni- 
trous oxid  is  formed  in  any  of  the  processes 
of  nature,  and  the  nice  equilibrium  of  af- 
finity by  which  it  is  constituted  forbids  us 
to  hope  for  the  power  of  composing  it  from 
its  simple  principles.  We  must  be  content 
to  produce  it  artificially. 

NITRO-MURIATIC  ACID.  The  com- 
pound acid  formed  by  uniting  the  nitrous 
and  marine  acids.  It  is  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  aqua  regia.  See  Oxige - 
nated  muriatic  acid. 

Nitrous  acid.  See  Acidnm  nitrosum . 
NITROUS  GAS.  The  name  of  nitrous 
gas  is  given  to  an  aeriform  fluid,  consisting  of 
a certain  quantity  of  nitrogen  gas  and  oxigen. 
It  is  an  elastic,  colourless  fluid,  having  no 
sensible  taste  ; it  is  neither  acid  nor  alka- 
line; it  is  exceedingly  hurtful  to  animals, 
producing  instant  suffocation  whenever 
they  attempt  to  breathe  it.  The  greater 
number  of  combustible  bodies  retuse  t© 
burn  it.  It  is  nevertheless  capable  of  sup- 
porting the  combustion  of  some  of  these 
bodies.  Phosphorus  burns  in  nitrous  gas 
when  introduced  into  it  in  a state  of  in- 
flammation ; pyrophorus  takeg  fire  in  it 
spontaneously. 

It  is  not-decomposible  by  water,  though 
100  cubic  inches  of  this  fluid,  when  freed 
from  air,  absorb  abtufc  11,8  eubie  inches 
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of  gas.  This  solution  is  void  of  taste  ; it 
does  not  redden  blue  vegetable  colours  ; 
the  gas  is  expelled  again  when  the  water  is 
made  to  boil  or  suffered  to  freeze.  It  has 
no  action  on  nitrogen  gas  even  when  as- 
sisted by  heat.  It  is  decomposed  by  seve- 
ral metals  at  high  temperatures. 

Its  specific  gravity,  when  perfectly  pure, 
is  to  that  of  atmospheric  air  as  1.0y3  to  1. 

Ardent  spirit,  saccharine  matters,  hydro- 
carbonates,  sulphureous  acid  and  phospho- 
rus have  no  action  on  it.  It  is  not  sensibly 
changed  by  the  action  of  light.  Heat  di- 
lates it.  It  rapidly  combines  with  oxigen 
gas  at  common  temperatures,  and  converts 
it  into  nitrous  acid.  Atmospheric  air  pro- 
duces the  same  effect  but  with  less  intensi- 
ty. It  is  absorbable  by  green  sulphate, 
muriate  and  nitrate  of  iron,  and  decompo- 
sable by  alkaline,  terrene,  and  metallic 
sulphurets,  and  other  bodies  that  have  a 
strong  affinity  for  oxigen  ; but  it  is  not  ca- 
pable of  combining  with  them  chemically, 
so  as  to  form  saline  compounds.  From 
the  greatest  number  of  bodies  which  ab- 
sorb it,  it  may  be  again  expelled  by  the 
application  cf  heat. 

It  communicates  to  flame  a greenish  co- 
lour before  extinguishing  it ; when  mixed 
with  hydrogen  gas  it  acquires  the  property 
of  burning  with  a green  flame.  It  is  ab- 
sorbable by  nitric  acid  and  renders  it 
fuming. 

When  exposed  to  the  action  of  caloric 
in  an  ignited  porcelain  tube,  it  experiences 
no  alteration,  but  when  electric  sparks  are 
made  to  pass  through  it,  it  is  decomposed 
and  converted  into  nitrous  acid,  and  ni- 
trogen gas.  Phosphorus  does  not  shine  in 
it.  It  is  composed  of  56  parts  of  oxigen 
and  44  nitrogen. 

Methods  of  obtaining1  nitrous  gus. — 
1.  Put  into  a small  proof,  or  retort,  some 
copper  wire  or  pieces  of  the  same  metal, 
and  pour  on  it  nitric  acid  of  commerce  di- 
luted with  water,  an  effervescence  takes 
place  and  nitrous  gas  will  be  produced. 
After  having  surfered  the- gas  to  escape  for 
a few  minutes  on  account  of  the  atmosphe- 
ric air  contained  in  the  retort,  collect  the 
gas  in  the  water- apparatus  as  usual.  In 
order  to  obtain  the  gas  in  a pure  state,  it 
must  then  be  shook  for  some  time  in  con- 
tact with ' water.  The  water  in  this  in- 
stance suffers  no  alteration,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  acid  undergoes  a partial  de- 
composition 5 the  metal  robs  the  nitric 
acid  of  the  greatest  part  of  its  oxigen 
and  becomes  oxidated ; the  remainder  of 
the  acid  having  lost  so  much  of  its  oxigen, 
becomes  thereby  so  altered,  that  at  the 
usual  temperature  it  can  exist  no  longer  in 
foe  liquid  state,  but  instantly  expands  and 
assumes  the  form  of  gas  ; ceasing  at  the 
same  time  to  act  as  an  acid,  aud  exhibit- 
ing different  properties. 


Instead  of  presenting  copper  to  nitfig? 
acid,  iron,  zinc,  mercury,  or  silver  may 
be  made  use  of.  The  metals  best  suited 
for  the  production  of  nitrous  gas  are  silver, 
mercury,  and  copper. 

2.  Nitrous  gas  may  likewise  be  obtained 
by  synthesis.  This  method  of  obtaining  it 
we  owe  to  Dr.  Milner  of  Cambridge. 

Into  the  middie  of  an  earthen  tube 
about  20  inches  long  and  three-fourth  wide, 
open  at  both  ends,  put  as  much  coafsely- 
powdered  manganese  as  is  sufficient  nearly 
to  fill  it.  -Let  mis  tube  traverse  a furnace 
having  two  openings  opposite  to  each 
other.  To  one  end  of  the  tube  lute  a re- 
tort containing  water  strongly  impregnated 
with  ammonia,  and  to  the  other  adapt  a 
bent  glass  tube  which  passes  into  the 
pneumatic  trough.  Let  a fire  be  kindled 
in  the  furnace,  and  when  the  manganese 
may  be  supposed  to  be  red-hot,  apply  a 
gentle  heat  to  the  retort  and  drive  over  it 
the  vapour  of  the  ammonia;  the  conse- 
quence will  be  that  nitrous  gas  will  be  de- 
livered at  one  end  of  the  tube,  at  the 
time  that  the  ammonia  enters  the  other 
end ; and  this  effect  does  not  take  place 
without  the  presence  of  the  alkali. 

Explanation.— Ammonia  consists  of  hy- 
drogen and  nitrogen,  its  hydrogen  combines 
with  the  oxigen  which  is  given  out  by  the 
ignited  manganese,  and  forms  water,  its 
nitrogen  unites  at  the  same  time  to  another 
portion  of  the  oxigen  and  constitutes  the 
nitrous  gas. 

There  is  a cause  of  deception  in  this 
experiment,  against  which  the  operator 
ought  to  he  on  his  guard,  lest,  he  should 
conclude  no  nitrous  gas  is  formed,  when 
in  reality  there  is  a considerable  quan- 
tity. The  ammonia,  notwithstanding  eve- 
ry precaution,  will  frequently  pass  over 
uiidecomposed.  If  the  receiver  in  the 
pneumatic  trough  is  filled  with  water,  great 
part  of  this  will  indeed  be  presently  ab- 
sorbed ; but  still  some  portion  of  it  will 
mix  with  the  nitrous  gas  formed  in  the 
process.  Upon  admitting  the  atmospheric 
air,  the  nitrous  gas  will  become  decom- 
posed, and  the  red  nitrous  fumes  instantly 
unite  with  the  alkali.  The  receiver  is  pre- 
sently filled  with  white  clouds  of  nitrate  of 
ammonia;  and  in  this  manner  a wrong 
conclusion  may  easily  be  drawn  from  the 
want  of  the  orange  colour  of  the  nitrous 
fumes.  A considerable  quantity  of  nitrons 
gas  may  have  been  formed,  and  yet  no 
©range  colour  appear,  owing  to  this  cir- 
cumstance ; and  therefore  it  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand liovv  small  a quantity  of  nitrous 
gas  may  be  most  effectually  disguised  by 
the  same  cause. 

Dr.  Milner  also  obtained  nitrous  gas,  by 
passing  ammoniacal  gas  over  sulphate  of 
iron  deprived  of  its  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion. 
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Water  impregnated  with  this  gas  forms 
NITROUS  ACID. 

The  common  mode  of  obtaining  ni- 
trous acid  is  to  decompose  nitrate  of 
potash  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  with 
the  assistance  of  heat.  The  nitric  acid 
suffers  a partial  decomposition  during 
the  process,  and  hence  it  is  the  nitrous 
acid  which  is  obtained  in  the  first  process 
of  distillation. 

It  seems  to  be  true  that  nitrons  acid  of 
a much  darker  orange  red  colour  is  ob- 
tained by  decomposing  nitrate  of  potash 
by  means  of  sulphate  of  iron,  than  when 
the  same  salt  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric 
acid.  The  following  is  the  process  made 
use  of  by  our  manufacturers. 

Take  a quantity  of  sulphate  of  iron,  de- 
prived of  its  water  of  crystallization  by 
heat,  and  mix  it  with  an  equal  weight  of 
dry  nitrate  of  potash  ; put  the  mixture  into 
a glass  retort,  to  which  a very  spacious  re- 
ceiver has  been  luted,  containing  a little 
water,  and  begin  the  distillation  with  a 
very  slow  fire.  As  soon  as  the  red  vapours 
cease  to  come  over,  let  the  fire  be  slack- 
ened, and,  when  the  vessels  are  cooled,  the 
receiver  may  be  cautiously  withdrawn,  and 
its  contents  quickly  transferred  through  a 
glass  funnel  into  a bottle,  furnished  with  a 
ground  stopper. 

Nitrous  oxid.  See  Nitrogen,  gazeons 
pxid  of. 

Nitrum.  Sfce  Natron  and  nitre. 

Nitrum  purificatum.  See  Nitre. 

Nitrum  vitriolatum.  Sulphuric  acid 
and  soda.  See  Sulphate  of  soda. 

Nobilis.  (Qaase  noscibilis,  from  nosco, 
to  know.)  The  heart,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, is  called  nobilis  vtdvula , the  noble 
valve. 

Noblj:  metals.  A name  formerly  be- 
stowed on  the  perfect  metals,  gold,  silver, 
and  platina. 

Noctambulatio.  (From nox, night,  and 
ambiilo,  to  walk.)  Noctisurguim.  Walking 
in  the  night,  when  asleep.  See  Oneirodynia. 

Noctisurguim.  vSee  Noctambulatio. 

Nocturnal  emissions.  See  Goncnrhcea 
dormientium. 

Nodding  onicus.  The  systematic  name 
of  this  plant  is  Cnicus  cernuus  of  Linnaeus. 
In  Siberia  the  tender  stalks  are  first  peeled 
and  then  boiled  and  eaten  by  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

NODE.  Nodus.  A hard  circumscribed 
tumour,  proceeding  from  a bone,  and  caused 
by  a swelling  of  the  periosteum  ; they  appear 
on  every  part  of  the  body,  but  are  more  com- 
mon on  such  as  are  thinly  covered  with  mus- 
cles, as  the  os  frontis,  forepart  of  the  tibia, 
radius  and  ulna.  As  they  increase  in  size  they 
become  more  painful  from  the  distention 


they  occasion  in  the  periosteum.  When 
they  continue  long  the  bone  becomes  com- 
pletely carous. 

Nodus.  (From  Anad,  to  tie,  Heb.) 
A node  or  swelling  upon  a bone.  See 
Node. 

Noli  metangere.  A species  of  herpes 
affecting  the  skin  and  cartilages  of  the 
nose,  very  difficult  to  cure,  because  it  is 
exasperated  by  most  applications.  The 
disease  generally  commences  with  small, 
superficial  spreading  ulcerations  on  the 
ala?  of  the  nose,  which  become  more  or 
less  concealed  beneath  furfuraceous  scabs. 
The  whole  nose  is  frequently  destroyed  by 
the  progressive  ravages  of  this  peculiar  dis- 
order, which  sometimes  cannot  be  stopped 
or  retarded  by  any  treatment,  external  or 
internal. 

NoMi^r.  (From  ve^o,  to  eat.)  Noma. 
Ulcers  that  sometimes  attack  the  cheek  or 
vulva  of  young  girls.  They  appear  in  the 
form  of  red  and  somewhat  livid  spots  ; are 
not  attended  with  pyrexia,  pain,  or  tu- 
mour, and  in  a few  days  become  gangre- 
nous. 

NON-NATURALS.  Under  this  term, 
antient  physicians  comprehend  air,  meat 
and  drink,  sleep  and  watching,  motion  and 
rest,  the  retentions  and  excretions,  and  the 
affections  of  the  mind  ; or,  in  other  words, 
those  principal  matters  which  do  not  enter 
into  the  composition  of*  the  body,  but  at 
the  same  time  are  necessary  to  its  existence. 

Nonus.  ( Quasi  novenus  from  novem , 
nine.)  Humeri  musculus  placentini.  The 
ninth  or  coracoid  muscle  of  the  shoulder. 

Nopal.  Nopalnochetzih.  The  plant 
that  feeds  the  cochineal  insect. 

NoRLANDICiE  BACCiE.  The  fruit  of 
the  rubus  arcticus  of  Linnaeus,  which  this 
illustrious  character  found  very  grateful 
and  refreshing  in  his  tour  through  tiie  nor- 
thern part  of  Sweden.  In  putrid  fever, 
exanthematous  diseases,  and  scurvy,  they 
promise  to  be,  like  other  summer  fruits, 
very  serviceable. 

NOSE.  Nasus.  See  Nares. 

Nose,  bleeding  of.  See  Epistaxis. 

Nosocomium.  (From  \oa-oq,  a disease, 
and  ftopex,  to  take  care  of.)  Nosodychium . 
An  hospital. 

Nosodochium.  See  Nosocomium. 

NOSOLOGY.  (Nosologia,  from  vocroq,  a 
disease,  and  Xoyoq,  a discourse.)  The  doc- 
trine of  the  names  of  diseases.  Modern 
physicians  understand  by  nosology  the  ar- 
rangement of  diseases  in  classes,  genera, 
species,  See.  The  following  are  the  ap- 
proved arrangements  of  the  several  noso- 
logists.  That  eff  Dr.  Cullen  is  generally 
adopted  in  this  country,  and  next  to  it  this 
arrangement  of  Sauvage. 


NOSOLOGY. 

Synoptical  View  of  the  Classes , Orders,  and  Genera,  according  to  the  Cullenian  system 


Order  I.  FEBRES. 

§ 1.  Intermittentes. 

1.  Tertiana 

2.  Quartana 

3.  Quotidians. 

§ 2.  Continues . 

4.  Synocha 

5.  Typhus 

6.  Synochus. 

Order  II. 
PHLEGMASIA. 

7.  Phlogosis 

8.  Ophthalmia 

9.  Phrenitis 

10.  Cynanche 

11.  Pneumonia 

12.  Carditis 

Order  I.  CO  MATA. 

41.  Apoplexia 

42.  Paralysis. 

Order  II. 
ADYNAMIA. 

43.  Syncope 

44.  Dyspepsia 

45.  Hypochondriasis 

46.  Chlorosis. 

Order  III.  SPASMI. 

47.  Tetanus 


Order  I. 

MARCORES. 

68.  Tabes 

69.  Atrophia. 

Order  II. 
INTUMESCENTI  A 
§ 1.  Adiposes. 

70.  Polysarcia. 

$ 2.  FI  at  noses. 

71.  Pneumatosis 

72.  Tympanites 


Order  I. 
DYSASTHESIA. 

91.  Caligo 

92.  Amaurosis 

93.  Dysopia 

94.  Pseudoblepsis 

95.  Dysecoea 

96.  Paracusis 

97.  Anosmia 

98.  Agheustia 

99.  Anaesthesia. 

Order  II. 
DYSOREXIA. 

§ 1.  Appetitus  erronei. 

100.  Bulimia 

101.  Polydipsia 
702.  Pica 

103.  Satyriasis 

104.  Nymphomania 

105.  Nostalgia 


CLASS  I.— PYREXIA. 

13.  Peritonitis 

14.  Gastritis 

15.  Enteritis 

16.  Hepatitis 

17.  Splenitis 

18.  Nephritis 

19.  Cystisis 

20.  Hysteritis 

21.  Rheumatismus 

22.  Odontalgia 

23.  Podagra 

24.  Arthropnosis. 

Order  III. 
EXANTHEMATA. 

25.  Variola 

26.  Varicella 


CLASS  IV.- LOCALES. 

§ 2.  Appetitus  dejicicntes. 

106.  Anorexia 

107.  Adipsia 

108.  Anaphrodisia. 

Order  III. 
DYSCINESIA. 

109.  Aphonia 

110.  Mutitas 

111.  Paraphonia 

112.  Psellismus 

1 13.  Strabismus 

114.  Dysphagia 

1 15.  Contractura. 

Order  IV. 
APOCENOSES. 

116.  Profusio 

117.  Ephidrosis 

1 1 8.  Epiphora 

119.  Ptyalismus 

120.  Enuresis 


27.  Rubeola 

28.  Scarlatina 

29.  Pestis 

30.  Erysipelas 

31.  Miliaria 

32.  Urticaria 

33.  Pemphigus 

34.  Aphtha. 

Order  IV. 
HAMORRHAGIA* 

35.  Epistaxis 

36.  Hemoptysis 

37.  Haemorrhois 

38.  Menorrhagia 

39.  Catarrlms 

40.  Dysenteria. 


121.  Gonorrhoea, 

Order  V. 
EP1SCHESES. 

122.  Obstipatio 

1 23.  Ischuria 

124.  Dysuria 

125.  Dyspennatismus 

126.  Amenorrhoea. 

Order  VI. 
TU  MORES. 

127.  Aneurisma 

128.  Varix 

129.  Ecchymoma 

130.  Scliirrus 

131.  Cancer 

132.  Bubo 
333.  Sarcoma 

134.  Veruca 

135.  Clavus 

136.  Lupia 


CLASS  1 1.— NEUROSES. 

48.  Trismus 

49.  Convuisio 

50.  Chorea 

51.  Raphania 

52.  Epilepsia 

53.  Palpitatio 

54.  Asthma 

55.  Dyspnoea 

56.  Pertussis 

57.  Pyrosis 

58.  Cholica 

CLASS  III.— CACHEXIA. 

73.  Physometra. 

§ 3.  Aquoses. 

74.  Anasarca 

75.  Hydrocephalus 

76.  Hydrorachitis 

77.  Hydrothorax 

78.  Ascites 

79.  Hydrometra 

80.  Hydrocele. 

§ 4.  Solidce. 

81.  Physconia. 


59.  Cholera 

60.  Diarrhoea 

61.  Diabetes 

62.  Hysteria 

63.  Hydrophobia. 

Order  IV. 
VESA  NLA. 

64.  Amentia 

65.  Melancholia 

66.  Mania 

67.  Oneirodynia. 


82.  Rachitis. 

Order  III. 
IMPETIGINES. 

83.  Scrophula 

84.  Syphilis 

85.  Scorbutus 

86.  Elephantiasis 

87.  Lepra 

88.  Frambaesia 

89.  Tricoma 

90.  Icterus. 
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IS 7.  Ganglion 

138.  Mydatis 

139.  HydarShrns 

140.  Exostosis. 

Order  VII. 
ECTOPIA. 

141.  Hernia 


142.  Prolapsus 

143.  Luxatio. 

Order  VIII. 
DIALYSES. 

144.  Vtdnus 

145.  Ulcus 


146.  Herpe* 

147.  Tinea 

148.  Psora 

149.  Fraetura 

150.  Caries. 


Synoptical  View  of  the  System  of  Sauvages. 


Order  I.  MACULjE. 
Genus  l.  Leucoma. 

2.  Vitiligo 

3.  Ephelis 

4.  Gutta  rosea 

5.  N&vus 

6.  Ecchymoma. 

Order  II. 

EFFLORESCENT!®. 

7.  Herpes 

8.  Epinictis 

9.  Psydracia 

10.  Hidroa. 

Order  III.  PHYMATA. 

11.  Erythema 

12.  (Edema 

13.  Emphysema 

14.  Scirrhus 

15.  Phlegmone 

16.  Bubo 

17.  Parotis 

18.  Furunculus 

19.  Anthrax 
I 20.  Cancer 

21.  Paronychia 

22.  Phimosis., 

Order  IV. 
EXCRESCENTIAE. 

23.  Sarcoma 

24.  Condyloma 

25.  Verruca 


Order  I. 
CONTINUAL 

79.  Ephemera 

80.  Synocha 

81.  Synochus 

82.  Typhus 


CLASS  I — VITIA. 

26.  Pterygium 

27.  Hordeolum 

28.  Bronchocele 

29.  Exostosis 

30.  Gibbositas 

31.  Lordosis. 

Order  V. 
CYSTIDES, 

32.  Aneurisma 

33.  Varix 

34.  Hydatis 
-35.  Marisca 

36.  Staphyloma 

37.  Lupia 

38.  Hydrarthus 

39.  Apostema 

40.  Exomphalus 

41.  Oscheocele. 

Order  VI. 
ECTOPIAE. 

42.  Exophthalmia 

43.  Biepharoptosis 
44*.  Hypostophyle 

45.  Paraglossa. 

Order  VI. 
ECTOPIAE. 

46.  Proptoma 

47.  Exania 

48.  Exocyste 

49.  Hysteroptosis 

50.  Enteroceie 

CLASS  II. — FEBRES. 

83.  Hectica 

Order  II. 
REMITTENt'ES. 

84.  Amphimerina 

85.  Tritaeophya. 

86.  Tetartophya. 


51.  Epiplocele 

52.  Gasterocele 

53.  Mepatocele 

54.  Spleuocele 

55.  Hysterocele 

56.  CystocelQ 

57.  Encephalocele 

58.  Hysteroloxia 

59.  Parorchydium 

60.  Exarthrema 

61.  Diastasis 

62.  Laxarthrus. 

Order  VII, 
PLAGAE. 

63.  Vulnus 

64.  Punctura 

65.  Excoriatio 

66.  Contusio 

67.  Fraetura 

68.  Fissura 

69.  Ruptura 

70.  Amputatura 

, 71.  Ulcus 

72.  Exulceratio 

73.  Sinus 

74.  Fistula 

75.  Rhagus 

76.  Eschara 

77.  Caries 

78.  Arthrocace. 


Order  III. 
INTER  MITTENTES 

87.  Quotidians 

88.  Tertiana 

89.  Quartana 

90.  Erratica. 


CLASS  III. — PHLEGM ASL/E. 


Order  I. 

EXAMTHEMATIC/E. 

91.  Pestis 

92.  Variola 

93.  Pemphigus 

94.  Rubeola 

95.  Miliaris 

96.  Purpura 

97.  Erysipelas 

98.  Scarlatina 

99.  Esser$ 


100.  Aphtha. 

Order  II. 
MEMBRANACE®. 
10  i.  Phrenitis 

102.  Paraphrenesis 

103.  Pleuritis 

104.  Gastritis 

105.  Enteritis 

106.  Epiploitis 

107.  Metritis 
^<58.  Cystitis, 


Order  III. 
PAREN  CH  YM  ATOS® 

109.  Cephalitis 

110.  Cynanche 

111.  Carditis 

112.  Peripneumonia 

113.  Hepatitis 

114.  Splenitis 

115.  Nephritis. 
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NOSOLOGY. 


Order  I. 

TONIC  [ PARTI  ALES. 

116.  Strabismus 

117.  Trismus 

118.  Obstipitas 

119.  Contraetura 

120.  Cramp  us 

121.  Priapismus. 

Order  II. 

TONICI  GENE  RALES. 

122.  Tetanus 


CLASS  TV. — SPASMI. 

123.  Catoch'us. 

Order  III. 

CLONICI  PARTI  ALES. 

124.  Nystagmus 
12b.  Carphologia 

126.  Pandiculatio 

127.  Apomyttosis 

128.  Convuisio 

129.  Tremor 

130.  Palpitatio 


151.  Claudicatio. 

Order  IV. 

CLONICI  GENERALES. 

132.  Rigor 

133.  Eclampsia 

134.  Epilepsia 

135.  Hysteria 

136.  Seelotyrbe 

137.  Beriberi  a. 


Order  I. 
SPASMODIC.®. 

138.  Ephialtes 

139.  Sternntatio 

140.  Qscedo 

141.  Singultus 


CLASS  V. — ANHELATIONES. 


142.  Tussis. 

Order  II. 

OPPRESSIVE. 

143.  S ter  tor 

144.  Dyspnoea 

145.  Asthma 


146.  Orthopnoea 

147.  Angina 

148.  Plcurodyne 

149.  Rliuma 

150.  Hydro  thorax 

151.  Empyema. 


Order  I. 
DYSiESTHESLE. 

152.  Cataracta 

153.  Caligo 

154.  Amblyopia 

155.  Amaurosis 

156.  Anosmia 

157.  Agbeustia 

158.  Dysecoea 

159.  Paracusis 

160.  Cophosis 

161.  Anaesthesia. 

. Order  IT. 

ANEPXTHYMI.E. 

162.  Anorexia 

Order  I.  VAGI. 
183.  Arthritis 
181.  Ostocopus 

185.  Rhuinatismus 

186.  Catarrlius 

187.  Anxietajs 

188.  Lassitude 

189.  Stupor 

190.  Pruritus 

191.  Algor 

192.  Ardor. 

Order  II.  CAPITIS. 

193.  Cephalalgia 

194.  Cephakea 


CLASS  VI.— DEBILITAT] 
163  Adipsia 

164.  Anaphrodisia. 

Order  III. 
DYSCINESLE. 

165.  Mutitas 

166.  Aphonia 

167.  Psellismus 

168.  Paraphopia 

169.  Paralysis 
1/0.  Hemiplegia 

171.  Paraplexia. 

Order  IV. 
LEIPOPSYCHLE. 

172.  Asthenia 

CLASS  VII.— DOLORES 

195.  Hemicrania 

196.  Ophthalmia 

197.  Otalgia. 

198.  Odontalgia.' 

Order  III. 
PECTORIS. 

199.  Dysphagia 

200.  Pyrosis 

201.  Cardiogmus. 

Order  IV. 
ABDOMINALES  IN- 
TERNI. 

202.  Cardialgia 

203.  Gastrodynia 


173.  Leipothymia 

174.  Syncope 

175.  Asphyxia. 

Order  V. 
COMATA, 

176.  Catalepsis 

177.  Ecstasis 

178.  Typhomania 

179.  Lethargus 

180.  Cataphora 

181.  Cams 

182.  Apoplexia. 


204.  Colica 

205.  Hepatalgia 

206.  Splenalgia 

207.  Nephralgia 

208.  Dystocia 

209.  Hysteralgia. 

Order  V. 

EXTERN  I ET  ARTUUM. 

210.  Mastodynia 

211.  Rachialgia 

212.  Lumbago 

213.  Ischias 

214.  Proctalgia 

215.  Pudendagra. 


Ordfr  I. 

HALLUCI N ATIONES. 

216.  Vertigo. 

£17.  Suffusio 

218.  Diplopia 

219.  Syrogmos 

220.  Hypochondriasis 

221.  Sonmambulismus. 

Order  II. 

M ORQ  S IT  AXES. 

222.  Pica 


GLASS  VIII. — VESANIAE. 

223.  Bulimia 

224.  Polydipsia 

225.  Antipathia 

22 6.  Nostalgia 

227.  Panophobia 

228.  Satyriasis 

229.  Nymphomania 

230.  Tarantismus 

231.  Hydrophobia. 

Order  lit.  DELIRIA. 

232.  Paraphrosyne 


233.  Amentia 

234.  Melancholia 

235.  Mania 

236.  Demonomania. 

Order  IV. 

VESANIAE  ANOMA- 
LAE. 

237.  Amnesia 

238.  Agrypnia. 


Order  I. 
SANGUIFLUXUS. 

239.  Haemorrhagia 

240.  Hasmoptysis 

241.  Stomacace 

242.  Haematemesis 

243.  Haematuria 

244.  Menorrhagia 

245.  Abortus. 

Order  II. 
ALVIFLUXU3. 

246.  Hepatirrhoea 

247.  Haemorrhois 

248.  Dysenteria 

249.  Melaena 


Order  I. 
MACXES. 

275.  Tabes 

276.  Phthisis 

277.  Atrophia 

278.  Aridura. 

Order  II. 

I NTUM  ESCENTI A E. 

279.  Polysarcia 
28(1.  Pneumatosis 

281.  Anasarca 

282.  Phlegmatia 

283.  Physconia 

284.  Graviditas. 

Order  III. 

HYD ROPES  PARTIA- 

LES. 

285.  Hydrocephaius 

286.  Physocephalus 


NOSOLOGY. 

CLASS  IX. — -FLUXUS. 

250.  Nausea 

251.  Vomitus 

252.  Ileus 

253.  Cholera 

254.  Diarrhoea 

255.  Caeliaca 

256.  Lienteria 

257.  Tenesmus. 

Order  III. 
SERIFLUXUS. 

258.  Ephidrosis 

259.  Epiphora 

260.  Coryza 

261.  Ptyalismus 

262.  Anacatharsis 
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263.  Diabetes 

264.  Eneuresis 

265.  Dysuria 

266.  Pyuria 

267.  Leucorrlioea 

268.  Gonorrhoea 

269.  Dyspermatismus 

270.  Galactirrhoea 

271.  Octorrhoea. 

Order  IV. 
AERIFLUXUS. 

272.  Flatulenta 

273.  Aedopsophia 

274.  Dysodia. 


CLASS  X. — CACHEXIAE, 

287.  Hydrorachitis 

288.  Ascites 

289.  Hydrometra 

290.  Physometra 

291.  Tympanites 

292.  Metrorismus 

293.  Ischuria. 

Order  IV. 
TUBERA. 

294.  Rachitis 

295.  Scrophula 

296.  Carcinoma 
2f  7.  Leontiasis 

298.  Malis 

299.  Frambcesia. 

Order  V. 
IMPETXGINES. 

300.  Syphilis 

301.  Scorbutus 


302.  Elephantiasis 

303.  Lepra 

304.  Scabies 

305.  Tinea. 

Order  VI. 
ICTERITIAE. 

306.  Anrigo 

307.  Melasicterus 

308.  Phaenigmus 

309.  Chlorosis. 

Order  VII. 

CACHEXIAE  ANOMA- 
LAE. 

310.  Phthirisasis 

31 1.  Trichoma 

312.  Alopecia 

313.  Eleosis 

314.  Gangraena 

315.  Necrosis. 
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CLASS  I. — EXANTHEMATICI. 


5.  Petechia 

6.  Syphilis. 

Order  II. 
SPGRADICI. 

7.  Miliaria 


8.  Uredo 

9.  Aphtha. 

Order  III. 
SOLITARII. 

10.  Erysipelas. 


Order  I. 
CONTAGIOSI. 

1.  Morta 

2.  Pestis 

3.  Variola 

4.  Rubeola 

Order  I. 
CONTINENTES. 

11.  Diaria 

12.  Synocha 

13.  Synochus 

14.  Lenta. 


CLASS  IT.— CRITICI. 
Order  II. 

INTERMITTENTES. 

15.  Quotidiana 

16.  Tertiana 

17.  Quartana 

18.  Duplicana 

19.  Errana. 


Order  III. 
EXACERBANTES. 

20.  Amphimerina 

21.  Tritaeus 

22.  Tetartophia 

23.  Hemitritaea 

24.  Hectica 


Order  I. 
MEMBRA  NACEI. 

25.  Phrenitis 

26.  Paraph  renesis 

27.  Pleuritis 

28.  Gastritis 

29.  Enteritis 


CLASS  III.— PHLOGISTICI. 


30.  Proctitis 

31.  Cystitis. 

Order  II. 

P A REN  CH  Y M ATI  Cl. 

32.  Sphacelismus 

33.  Cynanche 

34.  Peripneumonia 

N n 


35.  Hepatitis 

36.  Splenetis 

37.  Nephritis 

38.  Hystevitis. 

Order  III. 
MUSCULOSI. 

39.  Phlegmone 
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NOSOLOGY. 


CLASS  IV.— DOLOROSI. 

Order  I. 

48.  Cardialgia 

58.  Pudendagra 

INTRINSECI. 

49.  Gastrica 

59.  Proctica. 

40.  Cephalalgia 

50/  Coliea 

Order  II. 

41.  Hemicrania 

51.  Hepatica 

EXTRINSE( 

42.  Gravedo 

52.  Splenica 

60.  Arthritis 

43.  Ophthalmia 

53.  Pleuritica 

61.  Ostocopus 

44.  Otalgia 

54.  Pneumonica 

62.  Rheumatismus 

45.  Odontalgia 

55.  Hysteraigia 

63.  Volatica 

46.  Angina 

56.  Nephritica 

64.  Pruritus. 

47.  Soda 

57.  Dysuria 

Order  I. 

CLASS  V.— MENTALES. 
73.  Phantasma 

81.  Satyriasis 

IDEALES. 

74.  Vertigo 

82.  Erotomania 

65.  Delirium 

75.  Panophobia 

83.  Nostalgia 

66.  Paraphrosyne 

76.  Hypochondriasis 

84.  Tarantismus 

67.  Amentia 

77.  Somnambulismus. 

85.  Rabies 

68.  Mania 

Order  III. 

86.  Hydrophobia 

69.  Dsemonia 

PATHETIC!. 

87.  Caeofitia 

70.  Vesania 

78.  Citta 

88.  Antipathia 

71 . Melancholia. 

79.  Bulimia 

89.  Anxietas. 

Order  II. 

80.  Polydipsia 

IMAGINARII. 

72.  Syriiigtnos 

Order  T. 

CLASS  VI. — QU1ETALES 
99.  Cataphora 

109.  Cataracta 

DEFECTIVE 

100.  Carus 

110.  Amaurosis 

90.  Lassitudo 

91.  Languor 

92.  Asthenia 

93.  Lipothymia 
94-  Syncope 

95.  Asphyxia. 

Order  II. 
SOPOROSI. 

96.  Somnolentia 

97.  Typhomania 

98.  Lethargus 

Order  I. 
SPASTiCI. 

121.  Spasmus 

122.  Priapismus 

123.  Borborygmos. 

124.  Trismos 
123.  Sardiasis 

126.  Hysteria 

127.  Tetanus 

128.  Catochus 

129.  Catalepsis 

Order  I. 
SUFFOCATORII. 

146.  Raucedo 

147.  Vociferatio 

148.  Risus 

149.  Fletus 

150.  Susp ilium 

151.  Oscitatio 

152.  Panel iculatio 

153.  Singultus 


Order  I. 
CAPITIS. 

172.  Otorrhoea 


i ®1.  Apoplexia 

102.  Paraplegia 

103.  Hemiplegia 

104.  Paralysis 

105.  Stupor. 

Order  III. 
PRIVAT1VI. 

106.  Morosis 

107.  Oblivio 

108.  Amblyopia 

CLASS  VII.— MOTORII, 

130.  Agrypnia. 

Order  II. 
AGITATORII. 

131.  Tremor 

132.  Palpitatio 

133.  Qrgasmus 

134.  Subsultus 

135.  Carpologia 

136.  Stridor 

137.  Hippos 


111.  Scotomia 

112.  Cophosis 

113.  Anosmia 

114.  Ageustia 

115.  Aphonia 

116.  Anorexia 

117.  Adipsia 

118.  Anaesthesia 

119.  Atecnia 

120.  Atonia. 


138.  Psellismus 

139.  Chorea 

140.  Beriberi. 

Order  II. 
AGITATORLL 

141.  Rigor 

142.  Convulsio 

143.  Epilepsia 

144.  Hieranosus 

145.  Raphania. 


CLASS  VIII  — SUPPRESSORII. 


154.  Sternutatio 

155.  Tussis 

156.  Stertor 

157.  Anhelatio 

158.  Suffocatio 

159.  Empyema 

160.  Dyspnoea 

161.  Asthma 

162.  Orthopncea 

163.  Epliialtes. 


Order  II. 
CON  STRICTORIL 

164.  Aglutitio 

165.  Flatulentia 

166.  Obstipatio 

167.  Ischuria 

168.  Dysmenorrhcea 

169.  Dyslochia 

170.  Aglactatio 

171.  Sterilitas. 


CLASS  IX.— EVACUATORII. 


173.  Epiphora 

174.  Haemoirhagia 

175.  Coryza 


176.  Stomaeace 
477.  Ptyalismus, 
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Order  II. 

THORACIS. 

178.  Screatus 

179.  Expectoratio 

180.  Haemoptysis 

181.  Vomica. 

Order  Ilf. 
ABDOMINIS. 

182.  Ructus 

183.  Nausea 

184.  Vomica 

185.  Haemalemesis 

186.  Iliaca 


Order  I. 
EM  ACI  ANTES. 

209.  Phthisis 

210.  Tabes 

211.  Atrophia 

212.  Marasmus 

2 13.  Rachitis. 


Order  I. 
HUMOR  ALIA. 

227.  Aridura 

228.  Digitium 
229  Emphysema 

230.  Oedema 

231.  Sugillatio 

232.  Indammatio 

233.  Abscessus 

234.  Gangrena 

235.  Sphacelus. 

Order  II. 

DI A LYTIC  A. 

236.  Fractura 

237.  Luxatura 

238.  Rnptura 

239.  Contusura 

240.  Profusio 

241.  Vulnus 

242.  Amputatura 

243.  Laceratura 

244.  Punctura 

245.  Morsura 

246.  Combustura 

247.  Excoriatura 

248.  Intertrigo 

249.  Rhagas. 

Order  III. 
EXULCER  ATI  ONES. 

250.  Ulcus 

251.  Cacoethes 

252.  Noma 

253.  Carcinoma 

254.  Ozena 

255.  Fistula 

256.  Caries 

25 7.  Arthrocace 

258.  Cocyta 

259.  Paronychia 

260.  Pernio 


NOSOLOGY. 

187.  Cholera 

188.  Diarrhoea 

189.  Lienteria 

190.  Coeliaca 

191.  Cholirica 

192.  Dysenteria 

193.  Haemorrhois 

194.  Tenesmus 

195.  Crepitus. 

Order  IV. 
GENITALIUM. 

196.  Enuresis 

197.  Stranguria 

CLASS  X.— DEFORMES. 
Order  II. 
TUMIDOSI. 

214.  Polysarcia 

215.  Leucophlegmatia 

216.  Anasarca 

217.  Hydrocephalus 

218.  Ascites 

219.  Hyposarca 

220.  Tympanites 

CLASS  XI.—VITIA. 

261.  Pressura 

262.  Arctura. 

Order  IV. 
SCABIES. 

263.  Lepra 

264.  Tinea 

265.  Achor 

266.  Psora 

267.  Lippitudo 

268.  Serpigo 

269.  Herpes 

270.  Varus 

271.  Bacchia 

272.  Bubo 

273.  Anthrax 

274.  Phlyctaena 

275.  Pustula 

276.  Papula 

277.  Hordeolum 

278.  Verruca 

279.  Ciavus 

280.  Myrmecium 

281.  Eschara. 

Order  V. 

TUMORES  PKOTUBE- 
RANTES. 

282.  Aneurisma 

283.  Varix 

284.  Schirrus 

285.  Struma 

286.  Atheroma 

287.  Anehylosus 

288.  Ganglion 

289.  Nat  it  a 

290.  Spinola 

291.  Exostosis. 

Order  VT. 
PROCIDENTIAE. 

292.  Hernia 
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198.  Diabetes 

199.  Haimaturia 

200.  Glus 

201.  Gonorrhoea. 

2()J.  Leucorrhoea 

203.  Menorrhagia 

204.  Parturitio 

205.  Abortus 

206.  Mola. 

Order  V. 

CORPORIS  EXTERN I. 

207.  Galactia 

208.  Sudor. 


221.  Graviditas. 

Order  III. 
DECOLORES. 

222.  Cachexia 

223.  Chlorosis 

224.  Scorbutus 

225.  Icterus 

226.  Plethora. 


293.  Prolapsus 

294.  Condyioma 

295.  Sarcoma 

296.  Pterygium 

297.  Ectropium 

298.  Phimosis 

299.  Clitorismus. 

Order  VII. 
DEFORM  ATIONES. 

300.  Contractura 

301.  Gibber 

302.  Lordosis 

303.  Distortio 

304.  Tertura 

305.  Strabismus 

306.  Lagophthalnua 
SO 7.  Nyctalopia 

308.  Presbytia 

309.  Myopia 

310.  Labarium 

311.  Lagostoma 

312.  Apella 
Si3.  Atreta 

314.  Plica 

315.  Hirsuties 

316.  Alopecia 

317.  Trichiasis. 

Order  VIII. 
MACULAE. 

318.  Cicatrix 

319.  Naevus 

320.  Morphasa 

321.  Vibex 

322.  Sudamen 

323.  Melasma 

324.  Hepatizon 

325.  Lenti?9 

326.  Ephehs. 


Nn2 
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NOSOLOGY. 
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Order  I. 

I N T E RM ITTENTES . 

1.  Quotidiana 

2.  Tertiana 

3.  Quartana 

4.  Quintana 

5.  Sextana 

6.  Septana 

7.  Octana 

8.  Nonana 

9.  Deciniana 

10.  Vaga 

11.  Menstrua 

12.  Tertiana  duplex 

13.  Quartana  duplex 

14.  Quartana  triplex. 

Order  II. 
CONTINUAL. 

$ 1.  Simpiices . 

15.  Quotidiana 

16.  Synochus 
1?.  Amatoria 

18.  Phrenitis 

19.  Epiala 

20.  Causes 

21.  Elodes 

22.  Lethargus 

23.  Typhomania 

24.  Leipyria 

25.  Phvicodes 


CLASS  I.— FEBRES. 

26.  Lyngodes 

27.  Assodes 

28.  Cholerica 

29.  Synchopalis 

30.  Hydrophobia 

31.  Oscitans 

32.  Ictericodes 

33.  Pestilentialis 

34.  Siriasis. 

$ 2.  Composite. 

If  1.  Exant  hematics. 

35.  Variolosa 

36.  Morbillosa 

37.  Miliaris 

38.  Petechialis 

39.  Scarlatina 

40.  Urtica 

41.  Bullosa 

42.  Varicella 

43.  Pemphigodes 

44.  Aphthosa. 

2.  InJlammatori<E, 

45.  Phrenismus 

46.  Chemosis 

47.  Ophthalmites 

48.  Otites  . 

49.  Angina 

50.  Pleuritis 

51.  Peripneumonia 

52.  Mediastina 


53.  Pericarditis 

54.  Carditis 

55.  Paraphrenitis 

56.  Gastritis 

57.  Enteritis 

58.  Hepatitis 

59.  Splenitis 

60.  Mesenteritis 

61.  Omentitis 

62.  Peritonitis 

63.  Myocolitis 

64.  Pancreatica 

65.  Nephritis 

66.  Cistitis 

67.  Hysteritis 

68.  Erysipelacea 

69.  Podagrica 

70.  Panaritia 

71.  Cyssotis. 

^F  3.  Symptomatica,. 

72.  Apoplectica 

73.  Catarrhalis 

74.  Rheumatica 

75.  Haemorrhoidalis 

76.  Lactea 

77.  Vulneraria 

78.  Suppuratoria 

79.  Lenta 

80.  Hectica. 


Order  I. 

HAEMORRHAGIAE. 

81.  Haunorrhagia 

82.  Epistaxis 

83.  Hasmoptoe 

84.  Hgemoptysis 

85.  Stomacace 

86.  Odontinhoea 

87.  Otorrhoea 

88.  Ophthalmorrhagia 

89.  Hsematemesis 

90.  Hepatirrhcea 

91.  Catarrhexis 

92.  Hmmaiuria 

93.  Cystirrhagia 

94.  Stymatosis 

95.  Haematopedesis 

126.  Gravedo 

127.  Flatulentia 

128.  Obstipatio 


96.  Menorrhagia 

97.  Abortio. 

Order  II. 

A POC  ENOSES. 

98.  Catarrhus 

99.  Epiphora 

100.  Coryza 

101.  Otopuosis 

102.  Otoplatos 

103.  Ptyalismus 

104.  Vomica 

105.  Diarrhaea 

106.  Puorrhfea 

107.  Dysenteria 

108.  Lienteria 

109.  Cceliaca 


110.  Cholera 

111.  Pituitaria 

112.  Leucorrhois 

113.  Eneuresis 

114.  Diuresis 

115.  Diabetes 

116.  Puoturia 

117.  Chylaria 

118.  Gonorrhcca 

119.  Leucorrhoea 

120.  Exoneirosis 

121.  Hydropedesis 

122.  Galactia 

1 23.  Hypercatharsis 

124.  Ecphyse 

125.  Dysodia. 


132.  Deuteria 

133.  Agalaxis 


CLASS  III. — EPISCHESES. 

129.  Ischuria 

130.  Amenorrhcea 

131.  Dyslochia 


CLASS  II.— PROFLUVIA 


134.  Anxictas 

135.  Blestrismus 

136.  Pruritus 

137.  Ca  tApSyxis 
138-  Rheumatisinus 

139.  Arthritis 

140.  Cephalalgia 

1 41.  Cephalaea 
jl42.  Ciavus 


143.  Hemicrania 

144.  Carebaria 

145.  Odontalgia 

146.  Haemodia 

147.  Odaxismus 

148.  Otalgia 

149.  Acataposis 

150.  Cionis 

151.  Kimantcsi§ 


152.  Cavdiogmus 

153.  Maslodynia 

154.  Soda 

155.  Periadynia 

156.  Pneumatosis 

157.  Cardialgia 

158.  Encausis 

159.  Nausea 

160.  Colica 


CLASS  IV.— DOLORES. 
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161.  Eileraa 

168.  Cedma 

174,  Psoriasis 

162.  Ileus 

169.  Hysteralgia 

175.  Podagra 

163.  Stranguria 

170.  Dysmenorrhea 

176.  Osteocopus 

164.  Dysuria 

171.  Dystochia 

177.  Psophos 

165.  i ithuriasiS 

172.  Atocia 

178.  Volatica 

166.  Tenesmus 

173.  PriapismuS 

i?9.  Epiphiogisraa. 

167.  Clunesia 
180.  Tetanus 

CLASS  V.—SPASMI. 
194.  Grampus 

208.  Capistrum 

181.  Opisthotonus 

195.  Sceierotyrbe 

209.  Sardiasis 

182.  Episthotonus 

19B.  Angone 

23  0.  Gelasmus 

183.  Catoehus 

197.  Glossocele 

211.  Incubus 

184.  Tremor 

198.  Glossocoma 

212.  Singultus 

185.  Frigus 

199.  Hippos 

213.  Palpitatio 

186.  Horror 

200.  Illosis 

214.  Vomitus 

187.  Rigor 

201.  Cinclesis 

215.  Ructus 

188.  Epilepsia 

202.  Cataclasis" 

216.  Ruminatio 

189.  Heclampsia 

203.  Cillosis 

217.  Oesophagismus 

190.  Hieranosus 

204.  Stermitatio 

218.  Hypochondriasis 

191.  Convulsio 

205.  Tnssis 

219.  Hysteria 

192.  Raphania 

206.  Clamor 

226.  Phlogosis 

193.  Chorea 

207.  Trismus 

221.  Digitium. 

CLASS  VI.— ADYNAMIAE. 

222.  Lassitudo 

243.  Nyctalopia 

264.  Pandiculatio 

223.  Asthenia 

244.  Hermeralopia 

265.  Apngea 

224.  Torpor 

245.  Ilemalopia 

266.  Macropnoea 

225.  Adynamia 

246.  Dysicoia 

267.  Dyspnoea 

226.  Paralysis 

247.  Surditas 

268.  Asthma 

227.  Paraplegia 

248.  Anosmia 

269.  Orthopnosa 

228.  Hemiplegia 

249.  Apogeusis 

270.  Pnigma 

229.  Apoplexia 

250.  Asaphia 

271.  Renchus 

230.  Catalepsis 

251.  Clangor 

272.  Lhochmos 

231.  Cams 

252.  Raucitas 

273.  Lipothymia 

232.  Coma 

253.  Aphonia  + 

274.  Syncope 

233.  Somnolentia 

254.  Leptophonia 

275.  Asphyxia 

234.  Hypophasis 

255.  Oxyphonia 

276.  Apepsia 

235.  Ptosis 

256.  Rhenophonia 

277.  Dyspepsia 

236.  Amblyopia 

2 57.  Mutitas 

278.  Diaphthora 

237.  Mydriasis 

258.  Trauiotis 

279.  Anorexia 

238.  Amaurosis 

259.  Psellotis 

280.  Auatrope 

239.  Cataracta 

260.  Ischnophonia 

281.  Adypsia 

240.  Synizezis 

261.  Battarismus 

282.  Acyisis 

241.  Glaucoma 

262,  Suspirium 

283.  Agenesia 

242.  Achlys 

263.  Oscitatio 

284.  Anodyma. 

CLASS  VII.— HYPAERESTHESES. 

285.  Antipatlpa 

292.  Susurrus 

298.  Cynorexia 

286.  Agrypnia 

293.  Vertigo 

299.  Allotriophagia 

287.  Phantasma 

294.  Apogeusia 

300.  Malacia 

288.  Caligo 

295.  Polydipsia 

301,  Pica 

289.  Haemalopia 

296.  Bulimus 

302.  Bombus 

290.  Marmaryge 

297.  Addephagia 

303.  Celsa. 

291.  Dysopia 

CLASS  VOL— CACHEXLE. 

304.  Cachexia 

313.  Anasarca 

321.  Elephantiasis 

305.  Chlorosis 

314.  Ascites 

322.  Llephantia 

306.  Icterus 

315.  Hydrocysris 

323.  Plica 

307.  Melanchlorus 

. 316.  Tympanites 

324.  Phthiriasis 

308.  Atrophia 

317.  Hysterophyse 

325.  Physconia 

309.  Tabes 

318.  Scorbutus 

326.  Paracyisis 

310.  Phthisis 

319.  Syphilis 

327.  Gangraena 

311,  Hydrothorax 

820.  Lepra 

328.  Sphacelus, 

312.  Rachitis 

CLASS  IX.— PARANGLE. 

329.  Athymia 

331.  Mania 

333,  Ecstasis 

330.  Delirium 

332.  Melancholia 

334-.  Ecplexif 
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335.  Enthusiasmus 

337.  Amentia 

339.  Somniura 

336.  Stupiditas 

338.  Oblivio 

CLASS  X.—ViriA. 

340.  Hypnobatasis, 

Order  I. 

399.  Merocele 

454.  Scarlatae 

INFLAMMATIONES. 

400.  Enterocele  ovularis 

455.  Lentigo 

341.  Ophthalmia 

401.  Iscbiatocele 

456.  Urticaria 

342.  Blepharotis 

402.  Elytrocele 

457.  Stigma 

343.  Erysipelas 

403.  Hypogastrocele 

458.  Vibex 

344.  Hieropyr 

404.  Cystocele 

459.  Vitiligo 

345.  Paronychia 

405.  Cyrtoma 

460.  Leuce 

316.  Onychia 

406.  Hydrenterocele 

461.  Cyasma 

347.  Encausis 

407.  Varix 

462.  Lichen 

348.  Phimosis 

408.  Aneurism# 

463.  Selina 

349.  Paraphimosis 

409.  Cirsocele 

4‘64.  Nebula. 

350.  Pernio. 

410.  Gastrocele 

Order  VI. 

Order  II. 

411.  Kepatocele 

DISSOLUTION  ES. 

I UMORES. 

412.  Splenocele 

465.  Vulnus 

351.  Plegmone 

413.  Hysteroeele 

466.  Ruptura 

352.  Ftirnnculus 

414.  Hygrocirsocele 

467.  Rhagas 

353.  Anthrax 

415.  Sarcocele 

468.  Fractura 

35  Y.  Abscessus 

416.  Physcocele 

469.  Fissura 

355.  Onyx 

417.  Exostoses 

470.  Plicatio 

356.  Hippopyon 

418.  Hyperostosis 

471.  Thlasis 

357.  Phygethlon 

419.  Pgedurthrocace 

472.  Lnxatio 

358.  Empyema 

420.  Encystis 

473.  Subluxatio 

359.  Phyma 

421.  Stapliyloma 

474.  Diuchalasis 

360.  Ecthymata 

422.  Stapliylosis 

475.  Attritis 

361.  Urticaria 

423.  Fungus 

476.  Porrigo 

362.  Paruli& 

424.  Tofus 

47 7.  Aposyrma 

363.  Epulis 

425.  Flenien. 

478.  Anapleusis 

365.  Paraidoasa 

366.  Chilon 

367.  Scropluila 

368.  Bubon 

369.  BronchoceTe 

370.  Parotis 

371.  Gongrona 

372.  Sparganosis 

373.  Coilima 

374.  Seirrhus 

3 75.  Cancer 

376.  Sarcoma 

377.  Polypus 

378.  Condyloma 

379.  Ganglion 

380.  Ranula 

381.  Term  in  thus 

382.  Oedema 

383.  Encephalocele 

384.  HydrocephaluiTK. 

385.  Hydrophthalmia 

386.  Spina  bifida 

387.  Hydromphalus 

388.  Hydrocele 

389.  Hydrops  scroti 

390.  Steatites 

391.  Pneumatosis 

392.  Emphysema 

393.  Hysteroptosis 

394.  Cystoptosis 

395.  Archoptoma 

396.  Bubonocele 

397.  Oscheocele 

398.  Omphalocele 


EXTUBERANTLE. 

426.  Verruca 

427.  Porrus 

428.  Clavus 

429.  Callus 

4 iO.  Encanthis 

431.  Pladarotis 

432.  Pirmula 

433.  Pterygium 

434.  Hordeolum 

435.  Grando 

436.  Varus 

437.  Gutta  rosacea 

438.  Ephelis 

439.  Esoche 

440.  Excche. 

Order  IV. 


479.  Spasma 

480.  Contusio 

481.  Diabrosis 

482.  Agomphiasia 

483.  Eschara 

484.  Piptonychia 

485.  Cacoethes 

486.  Therioma 

487.  Carcinoma 

488.  Phagedseua 

489.  Noma 

490.  Sycosis 

491.  tistnla 

492.  Sinus 

493.  Caries 

494.  A chores 

495.  Crusta  laetea 

496.  Favus 


PUSTULE  and  PAPULAE.  497.  Tinea 


441.  ! pinyctis 

442.  Phlyctasna 

443.  Herpes 

444.  Scabies 
415.  Aquula 

446.  Hydros 

447.  Variola 

448.  Varicella 

449.  Purpura 

450.  Encauma. 

Order  V. 
MACULA. 

451.  Ecchymoma 

452.  Petechia# 

453.  Morbtlh 


498.  Argemon 

499.  iEgilops 

500.  Ozsena 

501.  Aphthae 

502.  Intertrigo 

503.  Rhacosis. 

Order  VII. 
CONCRETION  ES. 

504.  Ancyloblepharon 

505.  Zynizesis 

506.  Dacrymonm 

507.  Aucyloglossura 

508.  Ancylosia 

509.  Cicatrix 

510.  DactvlioB. 
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CLASS  XI.  DEFORMXTATES. 


$11.  Phoxos 

528.  Phalacrotis 

■ 545.  Leiopodes 

512.  Gibber 

529.  Alopecia 

546.  Apella 

513.  Caput  obstipum 

530.  Madarosis 

547.  Hypospadiases 

514.  Strabismus 

531.  Ptilosis 

548.  Urorhoeas 

515.  Myopiasis 

532.  Kodatio 

549.  Atreta 

516.  Lagophthalmus 

533.  Phalangosis 

550.  Saniodes 

517.  Trichiasis 

534.  Coloboma 

551.  Cripsorchis 

518.  Ectropium 

535.  Cercosis 

552.  Hermaphrodites 

519.  Entropium 

536.  Cholosis 

553.  Dionyfiscus 

520.  Rhceas 

537.  Gryposis 

554.  Artetiscus 

521.  Khyssemata 

538.  Naevus 

555.  Nefrendis 

522.  Lagocheilos 

539.  Monstrositas 

556.  Spanopogon 

523.  Melachosteon 

540.  Polysarcia 

557.  Hyperartetiscui 

524.  Hirsuties 

541.  Isclmotis 

558.  Galiancon 

525.  Canities 

542.  Riiicnosis 

559.  Galbulus 

526.  Distrix 

543.  Varus 

560.  Moia. 

527.  Xirasia 

544.  Valgus 
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OrderI.  c 
MACULAE. 

1.  Leucoma 

2.  Vitiligo 

3.  Ephelis 

4.  Nasvus 

5.  Ecchvmoma. 

Order  II. 

EFFLOKESCENTLE. 

6.  Pustula 

7.  Papula 

8.  Phlycthaena 

9.  Bacchia 

10.  Varus 

11.  Herpes 

12.  Epinyctis 

13.  Hemeropathos 

14.  Psydracia 

15.  Hydroa. 

Order  III. 
PHYMA 1 A. 

16.  Erythema 

17.  Oedema 

18.  Emphysema 

19.  Scirrlius 

20.  Inflammatio 

21.  Bubo 

22.  Parotis 

23.  Farunculus 

24.  Anthrax 

25.  Cancer 

Order  I. 
SOLUTIONES, 
recentes,  omenta. 

78.  Vulnus 

79.  Punctura 

80.  Sclopetoplaga 

81.  Morsus 

82.  Excoriatio 

83.  Contusio 

84.  Ruptura 


CLASS  I. — VITIA. 

26.  Paronychia 

27.  Phimosis. 

Order  IV. 
EXCRESCENTI/E. 

28.  Sarcoma 

29.  Condyloma 

30.  Verruca 

31.  Pterygium 

32.  Hordeolum 

33.  Trachelophyma 

34.  Exostosis. 

Order  V. 
CYSTIDES. 

35.  Aneurysma 

36.  Varix 

37.  Maris  ca 

38.  Hydatis 

39.  Staphyloma 

40.  Lupia 

41.  Hydarlhrus 

42.  Apostema 

43.  Exomphalus 

44.  Oscheophyma. 

Order  VI. 
ECTOPLE. 

45.  Exophthalmia 

46.  Blepharoptosis 

47.  Hypostaphyle 

48.  Paraglossa 

49.  Proptoma 


50.  Exania 

51.  Exocystis 

52.  Hysteroptosis 

53.  Coipoptosis 

54.  Gastrocele 

55.  Omphalocele 

56.  Hepatocele 

57.  Merocele 

58.  Bubonocele 

59.  Opodeocele 

60.  Ischioceie 

61.  Colpocele 

62.  Perina>ocele 

63.  Peritonaeorixis 

64.  Encephalocele 

65.  Hysteroloxia 

66.  Parorchydium 

67.  Exarthrema 

68.  Diastatis 

69.  Loxartisrus 

70.  Gibbosifas 

71.  Lordosis. 

Order  VII. 
DEFORM  IT  AXES. 

72.  Lagostoma 

73.  Apella 

74.  Polymerisma 

75.  Epidosis 

76.  Anchylomerisma 

77.  Hirsuties. 


CLASS  II. — PLAGUE. 
Order  II. 
SOLUTIONES, 
recentes , omenta , artificials. 

85.  Operatio 

86.  Amputatio 

87.  Sutura 

88.  Paracentesis. 

Order  III. 
SOLUTIONES, 
incruentiee . 

89.  Ulcus 

90.  Exulceratio 


91.  Fistula 

92.  Sinufc 

93.  Eschara 

94.  Caries 

95.  Arthrocace. 

Order  IV. 
SOLUTIONES, 
anomalcs. 

96.  Rhagas 

97.  Ainbnstio 

98.  Fractura 

99.  Fissura. 
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CLASS  II I.— CACHEXLE. 

Order  I.  MACIES. 

113.  Physocephalus 

128.  Elephantiasis 

100.  Tabes 

114.  Hydrorachitis 

129.  Lepra 

101.  Phthisis  v 

115.  Ascites 

130.  Scabies 

102.  Atrophia 

116.  Hydrometra 

131.  Tinea. 

103.  Hasmatoporia 

117.  Pliysometra 

Order  VI. 

104.  Aridura. 

118.  Tympanites 

ICTERITITE. 

Order  II. 

119.  Meteorismus. 

152.  Aurigo 

INTUMESCENTLE. 

Order  IV.  TUB  ERA. 

133.  Melaficterus 

105.  Plethora 

120.  Rachitis 

134.  Phcenigmus 

IOC.  Polysarcia 

121.  Scrophula 

135.  Chlorosis. 

107.  Pneumatosis 

122.  Carcinoma 

Order  VII. 

103.  Anasarca 

123.  Leontiasis 

ANOMALAE. 

109.  Phlegmatia 

124.  Malis 

136.  Phthiriasis 

110.  Piiysconia 

125.  Framboesia. 

137.  Trichoma 

111.  Graviditas. 

Order  V. 

138.  Alopecia 

Order  It  I. 

IMPETIGINES. 

139.  Elcosis 

KYDROPES  part  idles. 

126.  Syphilis 

140.  Gangrcena 

112.  Hydrocephalus 

127.  Scorbutus 

CLASS  IV.— DOLORES. 

141.  Necrosis. 

Order  I.  VAGI. 

153.  Cephalaaa 

163.  Hepatalgia 

142.  Arthritis 

154.  Hemicrania 

164.  Splenalgia 

143.  Qstocopus 

155.  Ophthalmia 

165^  Nephraigia 

144.  Rheumatismus 

156.  Otalgia 

166.  Hysteralgia. 

1 45.  Catarrhus 

157.  Odontalgia. 

Order  V. 

146.  Anxietas 

Order  III. 

EXTERNAKUM. 

147.  Lassitudo 

PECTORIS. 

167.  IMastodynia 

148.  Stupor 

158.  Pyrosis 

168-  Rachialgia 

149.  Pruritus 

159.  Cardiogmus.  * 

169.  Lumbago 

150.  Algor 

Order  IV. 

170.  Ischias 

151.  Ardor. 

ABDOMINIS. 

171.  Proctalgia 

Order  II. 

160.  Cardialgia 

172.  Pudendagra 

CAPITIS. 

161,  Gastrodynia 

173.  Digitium. 

152.  Cephalalgia 

162.  Colica 

CLASS  V.— FLUXUS. 

Order  I. 

Order  III. 

196.  Coryza 

SANGUIFLUXUS. 

ALVIl'LUXUS, 

197.  Ptyalismus 

174.  Haemorrhagia 

non  sang  uimlenti. 

198.  Anacatharsis 

175.  Haemoptysis 

185.  Nausea 

199.  Diabetes 

175.  Stomacace 

186.  Vomitus 

200.  Enuresis 

177.  Haematemesis 

187.  Hens 

201.  Pvnria 

178.  Haematuria 

188.  Cholera 

202.  Leucorrhcea 

179.  Metrorrhagia 

189.  Diarrhoea 

203.  Lochiorrha  a 

130.  Abortus. 

190.  Culiaca 

204.  Gonorrhoea 

Order  II. 

191.  Lienteria 

205.  Galactirrhcea 

ALVIFLUXUS, 

192 . Tenesmus 

206.  Otorrhcea. 

sanguimlenti. 

193.  Proctorrhoea. 

Order  V. 

181.  Hepatirrhoea 

Order  IV. 

AEHIFLUXUS. 

182.  Haemorrhois 

SERIFLUXUS. 

207.  Flatnlentia 

185.  Dysenteria 

194.  Ephidrosis 

208.  Aedopsophia 

134.  Melasna. 

195.  Epiphora 

209.  Dysodia. 

CLASS  VI.— SUPPRESSION ES. 

Order  I. 

214.  Aglactatio 

Order  III. 

EGERENDOKUM. 

215.  Dyslochia. 

IMI  VENTRIS. 

210.  Adiapneustia 

Order  II. 

218.  Dysifienorrhoea 

211.  Steriiitas 

INGE  K ENDORUM. 

219.  Dystocia 

212.  Ischuria 

216.  Dysphagia 

220.  Dyshsemorrhois 

213.  Dysuria 

217.  Angina. 

221.  Obstipatio. 

\ 

CLASS  VII.— SPAPMI. 

Order  I. 

224.  Obstipitas 

Order  II. 

TO  MCI  PARTI  ALES. 

225.  Contractura 

TON1CI  GENERALES, 

£22.  Strabismus 

226.  Crampus 

228.  Tetanus 

223.  Trismus 

227.  Priapismus 

229.  Catochus. 
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Order  ITT. 

CLON1CI  PARTIALES. 

230.  Nystagmus 

231.  Carphologia, 

232.  Subsultus 

233.  Pandiculatio 

234.  Apomystosis 


235.  Convulsio 

236.  Tremor 

237.  Palpitatio 

238.  Clandicatio. 

Order  IV. 

CLONICI  GENERALES. 

239.  Phrieasmus 


240.  Eclampsia 

241.  Epilepsia 

242.  Hysteria 

243.  Scelotyrbe 

244.  Beriberia. 


Order  I. 
SPASMODICvE. 

245.  Ephialtes 

246.  Stermitatio 

247.  Oscedo 

248.  Singultus 


CLASS  VIII.— ANHELATIONES. 


249.  Tussis. 

Order  II. 
SUPPRESSIVE. 

250.  Stertor 

251.  Dyspnoea 

252.  Asthma 


253.  Orthopncea 

254.  Pleurodyne 

255.  Rheuma 

256.  Hydrothorax 

257.  Empyema. 


Order  I. 
DYSdSSTKESLE. 

258.  Amblyopia 

259.  Caligo 

260.  Cataracta 

261.  Amaurosis 

262.  Anosmia 

263.  Agheustia 

264.  Dysecoea 

265.  Paracusis 

266.  Cophosis 

267.  Anaesthesia. 

Order  II. 
ANEPITHYMLE. 

268.  Anorexia 

Order  I. 
CONTAGIOSA. 

^ 289.  Pestis 

290.  Variola 

291.  Pemphigus 

292.  Purpura 

Order  I. 
MUSCULOSiE. 

299.  Phiegmone 

300.  Cyna riche 

301.  Myositis 

302.  Carditis. 

Order  II. 
MEM  BRAN  ACE#!. 

303.  Phrenitis 


CLASS  IX.— DEBILITATES. 


269.  Adipsia 

270.  Anaphrodisia. 

Order  III. 
DYSCINESLE. 

271.  Mutitas 

272.  Aphonia 

273.  Psellismus 

274.  Cacophonia 

275.  Paralysis 

276.  Hemiplegia 

277.  Paraplexia. 

Order  IV. 
LEIPOPSYCHLE. 

278.  Asthenia 


279. 

280. 
281. 


282. 

283. 

284. 

285. 

286. 

287. 

288. 


Lipothymia 

Syncope 

Asphyxia. 

Order  V. 

CO  MATA. 
Catalepsis 
Ecstasis 
Typhomania 
Lethargus 
Cataphora 
Cams 
Apoplexia. 


CLASS  X.— EXANTHEMATA. 

293.  Rubeola  296.  Erysipelas 

294.  Scarlatina.  297.  Essera 

Order  II.  298.  Aphtha. 

NON  CONTAGIOSA. 

295.  Miliaris 


CLASS  XI.— PHLEGMASLE. 


304.  Diaphragmitis 

305.  Pleuritis 
3:)6.  Gastritis 

307.  Enteritis 

308.  Epiploitis 
.309.  Cystitis. 

Order  III. 

PARENCHYMATQS.E. 


311.  Peripneumonia 

312.  Hepatitis 

313.  Splenitis 

314.  Nephritis 

315.  Metritis. 


3l0.  Cephalitis 


Order  I. 
CONTINUiE. 

316.  Judicatoria 

317.  Humoraria 

318.  Frigeraria 

319.  Typhus 

320.  Hectica. 

Order  I. 

HALLUClNAtlONES. 
328.  Vertigo 
3 '9.  Suffusio 

330.  Diplopia 

331.  Syrigmos 

332.  Hypochondriasis 

333.  Somnambulismus. 


CLASS  XII.— FEBRES. 
Order  II. 
REMITTENTES. 

321.  Amphimerina 

322.  Tritaeophya 

323.  Teiartopiiya. 


Order  IIL 
INTER  M ITTEN  TES . 

324.  Quotidiana 

325.  Tertiana 

326.  Quartana 
3^7.  Erratica. 


CLASS  XIII.— VESANLE. 


Order  II. 
MOROSITATES. 

334.  Pica 

335.  Bulimia 

336.  Polydipsia 

337.  Antipathia 

338.  Nostalgia 

339.  Panophobia 


340.  Satyriasis 

341.  Nyaiphomama 

342.  Turantismus 

343.  Hydrophobia 

344.  Rabies. 

Order  IIL 
DELIR1A, 

345.  Paraphrosine 
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34 6.  Amentia 

347.  Melancholia 


348.  Daemonomania 

349.  Mania. 


Order  IV.  ANOMALY. 

350.  Amnesia 

351.  Agrypnia. 


Order  I.  FEVERS. 

1.  Continued 

2.  Intermittent 

3.  Remittent 

4.  Eruptive 
3.  Hectic. 

Order  II. 
INFLAMMATIONS. 

6.  External 

7.  Internal 

Order  III.  FLUXES. 

8.  Alvine 

9.  Haemorrhage 

10.  Humoral  discharge 

Order  IV. 

PAINFUL  DISEASES. 

11.  Gout 

It'.  Pheumatism 

13.  Ostocopus 

14.  Headaeli* 

15.  Toothaoh 
16/Earach 

17.  Pleurodvne 

18.  Pain  in  the  stomach 

19.  Colic 


Synoptical  View  of  the  System  of  Dr.  Macbride. 
CLASS  T.-UNIVERSAL  DISEASES. 


20.  Lithiasis  56.  Asthma 

21.  Ischuria  37.  Hydrothorax 

22.  Proctalgia.  38.  Empyema. 

Order  V.  Order  VIII. 

SPASMODIC  DISEASES.  MENTAL  DISEASES. 


23.  Tetanus 

24.  Catoehus 

25.  Locked  jaw 

26.  Hydrophobia 

27.  Convulsion 

28.  Epilepsy 

29.  Ecclampsia 

30.  Hieranosos. 

Order  VI. 


WEAKNESSES  and  PRI*  45.  Tympany 


39.  Mania 

40.  Melancholia. 

Order  IX. 

CACHEXIES,  or  Humoral 
Diseases. 

41.  Corpulency 

42.  Dropsy 

43.  Jaundice 

44.  Emphyema 


VATIONS. 

31.  Coma 

32.  Palsy 

33.  Fainting. 

Order  VII. 
ASTHMATIC  DISOR- 
DEKS. 

34.  Dyspnoea 

35.  Orthopncea 


46.  Physconia 

47.  Atrophia 

48.  Osteosarcosis 

49.  Sarcostosis 

50.  Mortification 

51.  Scurvy 

52.  Scrophula 

53.  Cancer 

54.  Lues  venerea. 


CLASS  II.— LOCAL  DISEASES. 


Order  I 

OF  THE  INTERNAL 
SENSES. 

55.  Loss  of  memory 

56.  Hypochondriasis 

57.  Loss  of  judgment. 

Order  II. 

OF  THE  EXTERNAL 
SENSES. 

58.  Blindness 

59.  Depraved  sight 

60.  Deafness 

61.  Depraved  hearing 

62.  Loss  of  smell 

63.  Depraved  smell 

64.  Loss  of  taste 

65.  Depraved  taste 

66.  Loss  of  feeling. 

Order  III. 

OF  THE  APPETITES. 

67.  Anorexia 

68.  Cynorexia 

69.  Pica 

70.  Polydipsia. 

71.  Satyriasis 

72.  Nymphomania 

73.  Anaphrodisia. 

Order  IV. 


78.  Otorrhoea 

79.  Diarrhoea 

80.  Incontinence  of  urine 

81.  Pyuria 

82.  Dysnria 

83.  Constipation 

84.  Tenesmus 

85.  Dysodia 

86.  Flatulence 

87.  (Edosophia. 

Order  V. 

IMPEDING  DIFFE- 
RENT ACTIONS. 

88.  Aphonia 

89.  Mutitas 

90.  Paraphonia 

91.  Dysphagia 

92.  Wryneck 

93.  Angone 

94.  Sneezing 

95.  Hiccup 

96.  Cough 

97.  Vomiting 

98.  Palpitation  of  the  heart 

99.  Chorea 

100.  Trismus 

101.  Nystagmus 

102.  Cramp 


OF  THE  SECRETIONS  103.  Seelotvrbe 
AND  EXCRETIONS.  104.  Contraction 

74.  Epiphora  105.  Paralysis 

75.  Coryza  106.  Anchylosis 

76.  Ptyalism  107.  Gibbositas 

77.  Auucatharsis  108.  Lordosis 


109.  Hydarthrus. 

Order  VI. 

OF  THE  EXTERNAL 
FI  A BIT. 

110.  Tumour 

111.  Excrescence 

112.  Aneurism 

113.  Varix 

114.  Papulae 

115.  Phlyctaenae 

116.  Pustulae 

117.  Scabies,  or  Psora 

118.  Impetigo 

119.  Leprosy 

120.  Elephantiasis 

121.  Frambcesia 

122.  Herpes 

123.  Maculae 

124.  Alopecia 

125.  Trichoma 

126.  Scald  head 

127.  Phthiriasis. 

Ouder  VII. 
DISLOCATIONS. 

128.  Hernia 

129.  Prolapsus 

130.  Luxation. 

Order  VIII. 
SOLUTIONS  OF  CON- 
TIN  UITYi 
131-  Wound 
132.  Ulcer 
T33.  Fissure 
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154.  Fistula  136.  Excoriation  138.  Caries. 

135.  Burn,  or  scald  137.  Fracture 


CLASS  III.— SEXUAL  DISEASES. 


Order  I. 

GENERAL,  proper  to  Men. 
3.39.  Febris  testicularis 

140.  Tabes  dorsalis. 

Order  II. 

LOCAL,  proper  to  Men. 

141.  Dyspermatismus 

142.  Gonorrhoea  simplex 

143.  Gonorrhoea  virulenta 

144.  Priapism 

145.  Phymosis 

146.  Paraphymosis 

147.  Chrystaiiine 


148.  Hernia  Jiumorali3 

149.  Hydrocele 

150.  Sarcocele 

151.  Cirsocele. 

Order  III.  GENERAL, 
proper  to  Women. 

152.  Amenorrhoea 

153.  Chlorosis 

154.  Leucorrhcea 

155.  Menorrhagia 

156.  Hysteralgia 

157.  Graviditas 

158.  Abortus 


3 59.  Dystochia 

160.  Febris  puerperalis 

161.  Mastodynia 

Order  IV. 

LOCAL,  proper  to  Women. 

1 62.  Hydrops  ovarii 

163.  Scirrhus  ovarii 

164.  Hydrometra 

165.  Physometra 

166.  Prolapsus  uteri 

167.  • — vaginae 

168.  Polypus  uteri. 


CLASS  IV.— INFANTILE  DISEASES. 


Order  I.  GENERAL. 

169.  Colicameconialis 

170.  lactentium 

171.  Diarrhoea  infantum 

172.  Aphthae 


173.  Eclampsia 

174.  Atrophia 

175.  Rachitis. 

Order  II.  LOCAL. 

176.  Imperforation 


177.  Anchyloglossum 

178.  Aurigo 

179.  Purpura 

180.  Crusta  lactea. 


NOSTALGIA,  (n o^a,\yia.:  from  vorew, 
to  return,  and  aXyoc,  pain.)  A vehement 
desire  for  revisiting  one’s  country.  A ge- 
nus of  disease  in  the  class  Locales , and  order 
Dysorexice  of  Cullen,  known  by  impatience 
when  absent  from  one’s  native  home,  and  a 
vehement  desire  to  return,  attended  with 
gloom  and  melancholy,  loss  of  appetite, 
and  want  of  sleep. 

Nothus.  (From  vc/9o?,  spurious.)  1.  Those 
ribs  which  are  not  attached  to  the  sternum 
are  called  noth®  costai,  the  spurious  ribs. 

2.  The  term  is  applied  to  such  diseases 
as  resemble  others:  as  peripneumonia  no- 
tka,  &c. 

Notleus.  (From  v»tov,  the  back.) 
An  epithet  of  the  spinal  marrow. 

Notiodes.  (From  von?,  moisture.) 
Applied  to  a fever,  attended  with  a vitia- 
tion of  the  fluids,  or  a colliquative  wasting. 

Noufer’s  medicine.  This  famous  re- 
medy was  invented  by  Madam  Noufer,  as 
a cure  for  the  tape-worm.  See  Filix. 

Nubecula.  (Dim.  of  nubes,  a cloud.) 
A cloud  in  the  urine.  A white  speck  in 
the  eye. 

Nuces  gall,®.  Common  galls. 

Nuces  purg antes.  See  tticimes. 

Nucesta.  SeeNuxmoschata. 

NUCHA.  The  hind  part  or  nape  of  the 
neck. 

Nucista.  The  nutmeg. 

NUCLEUS.  (\E  nuce,  from  the  nut.)  A 
kernel.  A fruit  enclosed  in  a hard  shell. 

Nucules  saponarl®.  Baccce  bermu - 
denses.  Soap  berries.  Bermudas  berries. 
A spherical  fruit,  about  the  size  of  a cher- 
ry, whose  cortical  part  is  yellow,  glossy, 
and  so  transparent  as  to  shew  the  spherical 
black  nut  which  rattles  within,  and  which 
includes  a black  kernel.  It  is  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Sapindu*  saponaria  of  Linnaeus. 


The  cortical  part  has  a bitter  taste,  and 
no  smell  ; it  raises  a soapy  froth  with  wa- 
ter, and  has  similar  effects  with  soap  in 
washing,  and  it  is  said  to  be  a medicine  of 
singular  and  specific  virtue  in  chlorosis.  ' 

Numyiularia.  (From  nummus,  money; 
so  called  because  its  leaves  are  round  and 
of  the  size  of  the  old  silver  two-pence.) 
Hirundinaria.  Centimorbia.  Moneywort. 
This  plant,  Lysimachia  nummularia  of 
Linnaeus,  is  very  common  in  our  ditches. 
It  was  formerly  accounted  vulnerary  ; it 
possesses  antiscorbutic  and  restringent 
qualities.  Boerhaave  looks  upon  it  as  si- 
milar to  a mixture  of  scurvy-grass  with 
sorrel. 

Nut,  cocoa.  The  fruit  of  the  Cocos  nu- 
cifera  of  Linnaeus.  Within  the  nut  is  found 
a kernel,  as  pleasant  as  an  almond,  and 
also  a large  quantity  of  liquor  resembling 
milk,  which  the  Indians  greedily  drink  be- 
fore the  fruit  is  ripe,  it  being  then  plea- 
sant, but  when  the  nut  is  matured,  the 
liquor  becomes  sour.  Some  full-grown 
nuts  will  contain  a pint  or  more  of  this 
milk,  the  frequent  drinking  of  which  seems 
to  have  no  bad  effects  upon  the  Indians; 
yet  Europeans  should  be  cautious  of  mak- 
ing too  free  with  it  at  first,  for  when  Lio- 
nel Wafer  was  at  a small  island  in  the 
South  Sea,  where  the  tree  grew  in  plenty, 
some  of  his  men  were  so  delighted  with  it, 
that  at  parting  they  were  resolved  to  drink 
their  fill,  which  they  did;  but  their  appe- 
tites had  like  to  have  cost  them  their  lives, 
for  though  they  were  not  drunk,  yet  they 
were  so  chilled  and  benumbed,  that  they 
coidd  not  stand,  and  were  obliged  to  be 
carried  aboard  by  those  who  had  more 
prudence  than  themselves,  and  it  was 
many  days  before  they  recovered.  The 
shells  of  these  nuts  being  hard,  and  cap  a- 
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hie  of  receiving  a polish,  they  are  often 
cut  transversely,  when,  being  mounted  on 
stands,  and  having  their  edges  silvered,  or 
gilt,  or  otherwise  ornamented,  they  serve 
the  purpose  of  drinking-cups.  The  loaves 
of  the  tree  are  used  for  thatching,  for 
brooms,  baskets, «md  other  utensils  ; and  of 
the  reticular  web,  growing  at  their  base, 
the  Indian  women  make  cauls  and  aprons. 

Nut,  Barbadoes.  See  Ricinns  major. 

Nut,  pistachio.  See  Pistachio  nut. 

Nut,  purging.  See  Ricinus  major. 

Nutmeg.  See  Nux  moschala. 

NUTRITION.  Nutritio.  Nutrition 
may  he  considered  the  completion  of  the 
assimilating  functions.  The  food  changed 
by  a series  of  decompositions,  animaiized 
and  rendered  similar  to  the  being  which  it 
is  designed  to  nourish,  applies  itself  to 
those  organs,  the  loss  of  which  it  is  to  sup- 
ply ; and  this  identification  of  nutritive 
matter  to  our  organs  constitutes  nutrition. 

The  living  body  is  continually  losing  its 
constituent  parts,  which  a variety  of  causes 
are  incessantly  carrying  off;  several  of  its 
organs  are  constantly  engaged  in  separating 
humours  which  pass  off  loaded  with  a part 
of  its  substance,  consumed  by  the  uniting 
action  of  air  and  caloric  : internal  friction, 
agitated  by  a pulsatory  motion,  detaches 
its  particles. 

Thus  the  animal  machine  is  continually 
destroyed,  and  at  distant  periods  of  life 
does  not  contain  a single  particle  of  the 
same  constituent  parts.  An  experiment 
made  with  madder,  (rubia  tinetorum,) 
which,  when  mixed  with  the  food,  red- 
dens the  bones  of  animals,  proves  in  a 
very  decisive  manner  this  perpetual  decom- 
position of  living  animal  matter.  Entirely 
to  obliterate  the  diffused  red  colour  of 
bones,  it  is  only  necessary  to  suspend  for 
a time  the  use  of  this  root.  Therefore,  if 
the  most  compact  and  solid  parts  be  in  a 
Continual  motion  of  decomposition  and 
recomposition,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  this  motion  must  be  more  rapid  in 
those  parts,  the  constituent  principles  of 
which  are  in  the  smallest  degree  of  cohe- 
sion, as  in  fluids. 

It  has  been  an  object  of  consideration 
to  determine  the  period  of  the  entire  reno- 
vation of  the  body ; it  has  beemsaid  that 
an  interval  of  seven  years  was  necessary 
for  the  same  particles  to  be  totally  oblite- 
rated, and  their  place  supplied  by  others; 
hut  this  change  should  seem  to  he  more 
rapid  in  infancy  and  youth ; it  should  also 
seem  to  he  retarded  in  manhood,  and  re- 
quire a very  long  time  to  he  accomplished 
in  old  age,  when  all  our  parts  acquire  a re- 
markable degree  of  consistence  and  fixity, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  vital  actions  be- 
come more  languid.  There  is  no  doubt  hut 
that  sex,  temperature,  climate,  profession, 
mode  of  living,  and  a variety  of  other 
causes,  accelerate  and  retard  this  period, 


so  that  it  is  impossible  to  affirm  any  thing 
certain  on  the  precise  time  of  its  duration. 

In  proportion  as  our  parts  are  destroyed, 
they  are  renewed  by  homogeneous  parti- 
cles, or  such  as  are  exactly  similar  to 
themselves  ; otherwise  their  nature,  which 
is  always  alike,  would  suffer  continual 
changes.  When  the  nutritive  matter  has 
been  animaiized,  or  assimilated  to  the  body 
which  it  is  designed  to  nourish,  by  the  or- 
gans of  digestion,  absorption,  circulation, 
respiration,  and  secretion,  the  parts  which 
it  supplies  retain  abd  incorporate  it  with 
their  own  substance.  This  nutritive  iden- 
tification is  variously  effected  in  different 
parts,  as  the  brain,  muscles,  bones,  &c. ; 
eadi  of  these  appropriates  to  itself,  by  a 
true  secretion,  that  which  is  found  analo- 
gous to  its  nature,  and  rejects  the  hetero- 
geneous particles  brought  by  different 
vessels,  chiefly  by  the  arteries.  A bone  is 
a secretory  organ,  that  becomes  intrusted 
with  phosphat  of  lime  ; the  lymphatic  ves- 
sels, which  in  the  work  of  nutrition  perform 
the  office  of  excretory  ducts,  remove  this 
salt,  after  it  has  remained  a certain  time 
in  the  areolae  of  its  texture.  It  is  the  same 
in  muscles  with  respect  to  the  fibrin,  and 
in  the  brain  with  albumen:  each  part  im- 
bibes, and  renders  solid  in  its  structure, 
such  juices  as  are  of  the  same  nature,  in  con- 
sequence of  a power,  of  which  the  affinity 
of  aggregation  of  the  chemists  gives  us  an 
idea,  and  perhaps  furnishes  us  with  an 
exact  model. 

A part  to  acquire  nourishment  should 
possess  sensibility  and  motion  ; a ligature 
placed  on  its  arterie^  and  nervfcs,  by  de- 
stroying both  these  faculties,  prevents  it 
from  being  nourished,  or  having  life.  The 
blood  flowing  in  the  veins,  and  the  fluid 
of  the  absorbents,  contain  vivifying  and 
reparatory  parts,  in  much  smaller  quantity 
than  arterial  blood;  it  is  even  generally 
believed  that  lymph  and  Venous  blood  do 
not  contain  any  thing  directly  nutritious. 

The  mechanism  of  nutrition  would  he 
explained  after  having  precisely  deter- 
mined the  differences  of  composition  that 
exists  between  the  aliments  on  which  we 
exist  and  the  exact  substance  of  our  or- 
gans, if  we  could  distinguish  how  each 
♦function  divests  them  of  their  characters, 
to  invest  them  with  our  properties  for  each 
individual  part,  to  co-operate  in  changing 
their  nutritious  principle  into  our  own  pe- 
culiar structure.  To  resolve  this  problem, 
let  us  suppose  a man  living  entirely  on  ve- 
getables, which,  in  fact,  constitute  the 
principal  part  of  the  subsistence  of  the 
generality  of  men ; whatever  portion  of 
the  plant  he  may  consume,  whether  stalk, 
leaves,  flowers,  seeds,  or  roots  ; carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen  enter  their  com- 
position, which  may  he  always,  by  a strict 
analysis,  resolved  into  water  and  carbonic 
acid  ; to  these,  three  constituent  principles, 
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sometimes  a small  quantity  of  azot,  salts, 
and  other  things,  is  united.  If  we  then 
examine  the  nature  of  the  organs  of  this 
man,  whose  diet  consists  exclusively  in 
vegetables,  they  will  be  proved  of  a com- 
position very  different  from  the  kind  of 
food  ; azot  predominates,  although  the  ve- 
getable substance  contain  it  in  very  small 
quantity,  and  mafiy  new  products  will  be 
discovered  which  had  not  been  distin- 
guished in  the  aliment,  but  which  abohnd 
in  the  body  receiving  nourishment,  and 
seem  produced  by  the  act  of  nutrition. 

The  essential  part  of  this  function,  there- 
fore, is  to  cause  the  nutritive  matter  to 
pass  into  a more  advanced  state  of  com- 
position, to  deprive  it  of  a portion  of  its 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  to  give  a predomi- 
nance of  azot,  and  develop  several  sub- 
stances which  were  not  before  distinguish- 
able. Every  living  body,  without  excep- 
tion, seems  to  possess  a faculty  of  forming 
and  decomposing  substances,  by  the  assis- 
tance of  which  it  is  supported,  and  of  giv- 
ing rise  to  new  products.  The  marine- 
plant,  the  ashes  of  which  form  soda,  if 
sown  in  a box  filled  with  earth  that  does 
pot  contain  a particle  of  that  alkali,  and 
moistened  with  distilled  water,  furnishes  it 
in  as  great  a quantity  as  if  the  plant  had 
been  growing  on  the  borders  of  the  sea,  in 
a swampy  soil,  always  inundated  by  brack- 
ish or  salt  water. 

Living  bodies  are  the  proper  elaborato- 
ries  in  which  such  combinations  and  de- 
compositions occur  as  art  cannot  imitate  ; 
bodies  that  to  us  appear  simple,  as  soda 
and  silex  seem  to  form  themselves  of  other 
parts,  while  some  bodies,  the  composition 
of  which  we  cannot  determine,  as  certain 
metals,  suffer  inevitable  decompositions ; 
from  which  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that 
the  powers  of  nature  in  the  composition 
and  decomposition  of  bodies,,  far  surpass 
the  science  of  chemists.  For  a substance 
to  be  employed  in  our  nourishment,  it 
should  be  capable  of  change  and  fermenta- 
tion, that  is,  susceptible  of  experiencing 
an  internal  and  spontaneous  motion,  by 
which  its  elements  change  their  combina- 
tion and  qualities.  This  condition  of  spon- 
taneous mutability,  excludes  from  the  class 
of  aliment  every  thing  which  is  not  orga- 
nized, or  constituted  part  of  a living  being: 
thus  minerals  are  absolutely  refractory  to 
the  action  of  our  organs,  which  cannot  con- 
vert them  into  their  own  peculiar  sub- 
stance. The  common  principle  drawn 
from  alimentary  substances,  however  va- 
rious they  may  be,  called  by  Hippocrates 
the  aliment,  is  probably  a composition  ca- 
pable of  a great  degree  of  change  and  fer- 
mentation 3 this  is  also  the  opinion  of  all 
those  who  have  endeavoured  to  discover 
its  nature.  Lorry  thinks  it  is  a mucous 
body ; Cullen  considers  it  saccharine ; 
|ialie  believes  it  to  be  an  hydro-carbonated 


oxyd,  which  only  differs  from  the  oxalic 
acid  by  having  a smaller  portion  of  oxygen. 
It  is  obvious  that  these  three  sentiments 
have  the  greatest  resemblance,  since  oxy- 
gen, carbon,  and  hydrogen,  united  in  dif- 
ferent proportions,  form  a mucus,  a sac- 
charine body,  and  the  oxalic  base.  The 
analysis  of  animal  substances  by  nitric 
acid,  reduces  it  to  the  latter  base,  by 
taking  from  it  a great  quantity  of  azot, 
the  presence  of  which  constitutes  its  most 
remarkable  character. 

Halie  believes  that  the  hydro-carbonated 
oxyd  is  combined  with  oxygen,  in  the  sto- 
mach and  intestinal  canal,  whether  the 
latter  principle  be  introduced  with  the 
food  into  the  prim  a:  vise,  or  furnished  by 
the  decomposed  humours ; the  intestinal 
fluids  suffer  their  azot  to  be  disengaged, 
which  is  carried  to  the  alimentary  base, 
and  replaces  the  carbon  that  had  been  at- 
tracted by  the  oxygen  to  form  the  carbo- 
nic acid.  This  gas,  when  in  the  lungs, 
and  again  subjected  to  the  action  of  at- 
mospheric oxygen,  carries  off  a certain 
portion  of  its  carbon  ; and  as  it  disengages 
the  azot  from  the  venous  blood,  it  effects 
a new  combination  of  this  principle  with 
the  chyle;  and  when  propelled  to  the  skin, 
the  atmospheric  oxygen  again  disengages 
its  carbon,  and  completes  its  azotification  ; 
perhaps  even  the  cutaneous  organ  answers 
similar  purposes  to  the  lymphatic  system, 
as  the  pulmonary  organ  may  effect  H the 
sanguiferous  system. 

The  animalization  of  alimentary  substance, 
therefore,  takes  place  principally  by  the 
loss  of  carbon,  which  is  replaced  by  azot  in 
animal  fluids.  These  support  themselves 
in  a proper  state,  for,  as  they  are  continu- 
ally losing  the  carbonic  principle  in  the 
intestinal,  pulmonary,  and  cutaneous  com- 
binations, they  would  be  too  much  ani- 
malized  if  a newly-formed  chyle  were  not 
to  attract  the  excess  of  azot.  This  theory  is 
admitted,  by  its  author,  not  to  account  for 
the  formation  of  phosphoric  salts,  adeps, 
and  abundance  of  other  productions ; but 
without  adopting  it  in  toto,  we  are  induced 
to  conclude,  from  the  experiments  and  ob- 
servations on  which  it  is  established,  that 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  air  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  agents  employed  by  na- 
ture to  convert  the  aliments  on  which  we 
subsist  into  our  own  peculiar  substance. 

Nutritum  unguenturi.  A compo- 
sition of  litharge,  vinegar,  and  oil. 

Nux  aromatica.  The  nutmeg. 

Nux  aquatica.  See  Tribulus  aquatic 
cus. 

Nux  bareadensis.  See  Ricinus major . 

Nux  basilica.  The  walnut. 

Nux  been.  See  Ben. 

Nux  cathartica.  The  garden 
sgurge. 

Nux  cathartica  Americana.  See 
Ricinus  major. 
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Nux  In  Die  a.  The  cocea-nut. 

Nux  juglans.  See  Juglans. 

Nux  medica.  The  maldivian  nut. 

Nux  metella.  The  nux  vomica. 

NUX  MOSCHATA.  Nucisla . Nux  my- 
ristica. Chrysobalanus  Galeni.  Unguenta- 
ria.  Assala . Nux  aromatica.  The  nutmeg. 
The  seed,  or  kernel,  of  the  Myristica  mos - 
eh  at  a of  Linnaeus : — -foliis  lanccolatis,  fructu 
glabro.  It  is  a spice  that  is  well  known, 
and  has  been  long  used  both  for  culinary 
and  medical  purposes;  Distilled  with 
water,  they  yield  a large  quantity  of  es- 
sential oil,  resembling  in  flavour  the  spice 
itself;  after  the  distillation,  an  insipid  seba- 
ceous matter  is  found  swimming  on  the 
water ; the  decoction,  inspissated,  gives 
an  extract  of  an  unctuous,  very  lightly  bit- 
terish taste,  and  with  littl&orno  astiingen- 
cy.  Rectified  spirit  extracts  the  whole  vir- 
tue of  nutmegs,  by  infusion,  and  elevates 
very  little  of  it  in  distillation ; lienee  the 
spirituous  extract  possesses  the  flavour  of 
the  spice  in  an  eminent  degree.  Nutmegs, 
when  heated,  yield  to  the  press  a consider- 
able quantity  of  limpid,  yellow  oil.  There 
are  three  kinds  of  unptppus  substances, 
called  oil  of  mace,  though  really  expressed 
from  the  nutmeg.  The  best  is  brought  from 
the  East  Indies,  in  stone  jars  ; this  is  of  a 
thick  consistence,  of  the  colour  of  mace, 
and  has  an  agreeable  fragrant  smell  ; the 
second  sort,  which  is  paler  coloured,  and 
much  inferior  in  quality,  comes  from 
Holland,  in  solid  masses,  generally  fiat, 
and  of  a square  figure  ; the  third,  which  is 
the  w orst  of  all,  and  usually  called  com- 
mon oil  of  mace,  is  an  artificial  composi- 
tion of  suet,  palm-oil,  and  the  like,  fla- 
voured with  a little  genuine  oil  of  nutmeg. 
The  medicinal  qualities  of  nutmeg  are  sup- 
posed to  be  aromatic,  anodyne,  stomachic 
and  adstringent ; and  hence  it  has  been 
much  used  in  diarrhoeas  and  dysenteries. 
To  many  people,  the  aromatic  flavour  of 
nutmeg  is  very  agreeable  : they,  however, 
should  he  cautioned  not  to  use  it  in  large 
quantities,  as  it  is  apt  to  affect  the  head, 
and  even  to  manifest  an  hypnotic  powrer  in 
such  a tjegree  as  to  plove  extremely  dan- 
gerous. Boutins  speaks  of  this  as  a fre- 
quent occurrence  in  India  ; and  Dr.  Cullen 
relates  a remarkable  instance  of  this  sopo- 
rific effect  of  nutmeg,  which  fell  under  his 
own  observation;  and  hence  concludes  that, 
in  apoplectic  and  paralytic  cases,  this  spice 
may  be  very  improper.  The  officinal  pre- 
parations of  nutmeg  area  spirit  and  an  es- 
sential oil,  and  the  nutmeg,  in  substance, 
roasted  to  render  it  more  adstringent : both 
the  spice  itself  and  the  essential  oil  enter 
several  compositions,  as  the  confcctio  aro - 
Viatica , spivitus  ammonice  aromaticus , 5c c. 

Npx  myristica.  See  Nux  moschata. 

Nux  persica.  The  walnut. 

Nux  pistacia.  See  Pistachio  nut. 

Nux  purgans.  See  Ricinus  major. 


Nux  sen  tPiONis.  St.  Ignatius’s  bean. 

NUX  VOMICA.  Nux'' metella.  The 
nux  vomica,  lignum  colubrium,  and  fuba 
sancti  ignatii,  have  been  iongknowm  in  the 
Materia  Medica  as  narcotic  poisons, 
brought  from  the  East  Indies,  while  the  ve- 
getables which  produced  them  were  un- 
known, or  at  least  not  botanically  ascer- 
tained. 

By  the  judicious  discrimination  of  Lin- 
naeus, the  nux  vomica  was  found  to  be  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  described  and  figured  in 
the  Hortus  Malabaric.us,  under  the  name  of 
Caniraniy  cucurbitifera  malabariansis  of 
Plukenet;  Vomica  of  Linnaeus.  Now  called 
Strychnos  nux  vomica. 

To  this  genus  also,  but  upon  evidence 
less  conclusive,  he  likewise  justly  referred 
the  colubrium.  But  the  faba  sancti  ignatii 
he  merely  conjectured  might  belong  to  this 
family,  as  appears  by  the  query,  An  Strychni 
species  ? which  subsequent  discoveries  have 
enabled  us  to  decide  in  the  negative  ; for, 
in  the  Supp.  Plant,  it  constitutes  the  new 
genus  Ignatia,  which  Loureiro  has  lately 
confirmed,  changing  the  specific  name 
amgra  to  that  of  philippinica.  The  strych- 
nos and  ignatia  are,  however,  nearly  allied, 
and  both  rank  under  the  order  Solqnacece. 

Dr.  Woodville  has  inquired  thus  far  into 
the  botanical  origin  of  these  productions, 
from  finding  that,  by  medical  writers,  they 
are  generally  treated  of  under  the  same 
head,  and  in  a very  confused  and  indiscri- 
minate manner.  The  seed  of  the  fruit,  or 
berry  of  this  tree,  Strychnos  nux  vomica , 
is  the  officinal  nux  vomica  ; it  is  flat,  round, 
about  an  inch  broad,  and  near  a quarter  of 
an  inch  thick,  with  a prominence  in  the 
middle  on  both  sides,  of  a grey  colour, 
covered  with  a kind  of  woolly  matter  ; and 
internally  hard  and  tough,  like  horn.  To 
the  taste  it  is  extremely  bitter,  but  has  no 
remarkable  smell.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a 
gummy  matter,  which  is  moderately  bitter  ; 
the  resinous  part  is  very  inconsiderable  in 
quantity,  but  intensely  bitter;  hence  rec- 
tified spirit  has  been  considered  its  best 
menstruum. 

Nux  vomica  is  reckoned  amongst  the 
most  powerful  poisons  of  the  narcotic  kind, 
especially  to  brute  animals ; nor  are  in- 
stances wanting  of  its  deleterious  effects 
upon  the  human  species.  It  proves  fatal 
to  dogs  in  a very  short  time,  as  appears  by 
various  authorities.  Hillefeld  and  others 
found  that  it  also  poisoned  hares,  foxes, 
wolves,  cats,  rabbits,  and  even  some  birds, 
as  crows  and  ducks  ; and  Loureiro  relates, 
that  a horse  died  in  four  hours  after  taking 
a drachm  of  the  seed  in  an  half-roasted 
state. 

The  effects  of  this  baneful  drug  upon 
different  animals,  and  even  upon  those  of 
the  same  species,  appear  to  be  rather 
uncertain,  and  not  always  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  the  poison  given.  With 
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some  animals  it  produces  its  effects  almost 
instantaneously  ; with  others,  not  till  after 
several  hours,  when  laborious  respiration, 
followed  by  torpor,  tremblings,  coma,  and 
convulsions,  usually  precede  the  fatal 
spasms,  or  tetanus,  with  which  this  drug 
commonly  extinguishes  life. 

From  four  cases  related  of  its  mortal  ef- 
fects upon  human  subjects,  we  find  the 
symptoms  corresponded  nearly  with  those 
which  we  have  here  mentioned  of  brutes; 
and  these,  as  well  as  the  dissections  of  dogs 
killed  by  this  poison,  not  shewing  any  in- 
jury done  to  the  stomach  or  intestines, 
proves  that  the  nux  vomica  acts  immedi- 
ately upon  the  nervous  system,  and  de- 
stroys life  by  the  virulence  of  its  narcotic 
influence. 

The  quantity  of  the  seed  necessary  to 
produce  this  effect  upon  a strong  dog,  as 
appears  by  experiments,  need  not  be  more 
than  a scruple ; a rabbit  was  killed  by 
five,  and  a cat  by  four,  grains  : and  of  the 
four  persons  to  whom  we  have  alluded, 
and  who  unfortunately  perished  by  this  de- 
leterious drug,  one  was  a girl  ten  years  of 
age,  to  whom  fifteen  grains  were  exhibited 
at  twice  for  the  cure  of  an  ague.  Loss, 
however,  tells  us  that  he  took  one  or  two 
grains  of  it  in  substance,  without  discover- 
ing any  bad  effect ; and  that  a friend  of  his 
swallowed  a whole  seed  without  injury. 

In  Britain,  where  physicians  seem  to 
observe  the  rule  * Saltern  non  nocere  more 
Strictly  than  in  any  other  countries,  the 
nux  vomica  has  been  rarely,  if  ever,  em- 
ployed as  a medicine.  On  the  continent, 
however,  and  especially  in  Germany,  they 
have  certainly  been  guided  more  by  the 
axiom,  u What  is  incapable  of  doing  much 
harm,  is  equally  unable  to  do  much  good.” 
The  truth  of  this  remark  was  lately  very 
fully  exemplified  by  the  practice  of  Baron 
Stoerck,  and  is  farther  illustrated  by  the 
medicinal  character  given  of  nux  vomica, 
which,  from  {he  time  of  Gesner  till  that  of 
a modern  date,  has  been  recommended  by 
a succession  of  authors  as  an  antidote  to 
the  plague,  as  a febrifuge,  as  a vermifuge, 
and  as  a remedy  in  mania,  hypochondria- 
sis, hysteria,  rheumatism,  gout,  and  canine 
madness.  In  Sweden,  it  has  of  late  years 
been  successfully  used  in  dysentery  ; but 
Bergius,  who  tried  its  effects  in  this  disease, 
says,  that  it  suppressed  the  flux  for  twelve 
hours,  which  afterwards  returned  again. 
A woman,  who  took  a scruple  of  this  drug 
night  and  morning,  two  successive  days,  is 
said  to  have  been  seized  with  convulsions 
and  vertigo,  notwithstanding  which  the 
dysenteric  symptoms  returned,  and  the  dis- 
order was  cured  by  other  medicines  ; but  a 
pain  in  the  stomach,  the  effect  of  the  nux 
vomica,  continued  afterwards  for  a long 
time. 

JBergius,  therefore,  thinks  it  should  only 


be  administered  in  the  character  of  a tonic 
and  anodyne,  in  small  doses,  (from  five  to 
ten  grains,)  and  not  till  after  proper  laxa- 
tives have  been  employed.  Lnureiro  re- 
commends it  as  a valuable  internal  medi- 
cine in  fluor  albus  ; for  which  purpose  her 
roasts  it  till  it  becomes  perfectly  black  and 
friable,  which  renders  its  medicinal  use 
safe,  without  impairing  its  efficacy.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  used  successfully  in  the 
cure  of  agues,  and  has  also  been  reckoned 
a specific  in  pyrosis,  or  water  brush. 

NYCTALOPIA.  (From  vuf,  the  night, 
and  an  eye.)  Imbecillitas  oculonim  of 
Celsus.  A defect  in  vision,  by  which  the 
patient  sees  little  or  nothing  in  the  day, 
but  in  the  evening  and  night  sees  tolerably 
well.  The  proximate  cause  is  various  : 

1.  From  a periodical  amaurosis,  or  gutta 
serena,  when  the  blind  paroxysm  begins  in 
the  morning,  and  terminates  in  the  evening. 

2.  From  too  great  a sensibility  of  the 
retina,  which  cannot  bear  the  meridian 
light.  See  Phohotomia. 

3.  From  an  opaque  spot  in  the  middle  of 
the  crystalline  lens.  W hen  the  light  of  the 
sun  in  the  meridian  contracts  the  pupil, 
there  is  blindness  ; about  evening,  or  in 
more  obscure  places,  the  pupil  dilates, 
hence  the  rays  of  light  pass  through  the 
limbus  of  the  crystalline  lens. 

4.  From  a disuse  of  light;  thus  persons 
who  are  educated  in  obscure  prisons  see 
nothing  immediately  in  open  meridian 
light ; but  by  degrees  their  eyes  are  ac- 
customed to  distinguish  objects  in  day-light. 

5.  From  an  immoveable  mydriasis ; for 
in  this  instance  the  pupil  admits  too  great 
a quantity  of  light,  which  the  immobile  pu- 
pil cannot  moderate ; hence  the  patient, 
in  a strong  light,  sees  little  or  nothing. 

6.  From  too  great  a contraction  of  the 
pupil.  This  admits  a sufficiency  of  lucid 
rays,  in  bright  light,  but  towards  night  the 
pupil  dilates  more,  and  the  patient  sees 
better. 

7.  Nyctalopia  endemica . A whole  people 
have  been  nyctalops,  as  the  Ethiopians, 
Africans,  Americans,  and  Asiatics.  A great 
flow  of  tears  are  excreted  all  the  day  from 
their  eyes  ; at  night  they  see  objects. 

8.  From  a commotion  of  the  eye ; from 
which  a man  in  the  night  saw  all  objects 
distinctly. 

Nvctobasis.  (From  vuf,  the  night, 
and  0cuva >,  to  go.)  Walking  in  the  sleep. 

NYMPHE*  (From  vu{A<pa,  a water- 
nymph  ; so  called  because  it  stands  in  the 
water-course.)  Alee  internee  minor es  clito^ 
ridis.  Colliculum.  Collicula.  Myrto- 
cheilides . Libia  minora.  Two  membra- 

nous folds,  situated  within  the  labia  ma- 
jora,  at  the  sides  of  the  entrance  of  the 
vagina  uteri. 

NYMPHiEA.  (From  w a water- 
nymph  ; because  it  grows  in  watery  places.,) 
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The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
mean  system.  Class,  Polyandria.  Order, 
Monogynia.  The  water-lily. 

Nymph.®  a alba.  Leuconympluea. 
Nenuphar.  Micro-leuconymphcea.  White 
water-lily.  This  beautiful  plant,  Nymphcea 
alia  of  Linnaeus,  was  formerly  employed 
medicinally  as  a demulcent,  and  slightly 
anodyne  remedy.  It  is  now  laid  aside. 

Nymph®  a glandifera.  Nymphcea 
Jndica , and  Made  a ~pat ana.  Names  for  the 
faba  iEgvplia. 

Nymphaea  lutea.  Nymphcea  major 
lutea  of  Caspar  Bauhin.  Yellow  water- 
lily.  Nymphcea  lutea  of  Linnaeus.  This 
beautiful  plant  was  employed  formerly 
with  the  same  intentions  as  the  white,  and, 
like  it,  is  now  fallen  into  disuse.  Lindes- 
tolpe  informs  us,  that,  in  some  parts  of 
Sweden,  the  roots,  which  are  the  strongest 
part,  were,  in  times  of  scarcity,  used  as 
food,  and  did  not  prove  unwholesome. 

Nymphcea  lotus.  The  Egyptian  lotus. 
An  aquatic  plant,  a native  of  both  Indies. 
The  root  is  conical,  firm,  about  the  size  of 
a middling  pear,  covered  with  a blackish 
bark,  and  set  round  with  fibres.  It  has 
a sweetish  taste,  and,  when  boiled,  or 
roasted,  becomes  as  yellow  within  as  the 
yolk  of  an  egg.  The  plant  grows  in  abun- 
dance on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  is 
there  much  sought  after  by  the  poor,  who, 
in  a short  time,  collect  enough  to  supply 
their  families  with  food  for  several  days. 

Nyhfhoides.  (From  wpL<paiaf  the 
water-lily,  and  etS'o?,  likeness.)  A herb 
resembling  the  water-lily. 

NYMPHOMANIA.  (From  Wfup*, 
liympha,  and  y.avia,  madness.)  Furor  ute- 
rinus.  Called  by  the  Arabians,  Acrai. 
Brachuna.  Arascon.  Arsaium.  JEstro- 
?nania.  A genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Lo- 
cales, and  order  Dysorexiu , of  Cullen,  cha- 
racterised by  excessive  and  violent  desire 
for  coition  in  women.  The  effects,  as  de- 
scribed by  Juvenal,  in  his  sixth  satire,  are 
most  humiliating  to  human  nature.  It  ac- 
knowledges the  same  causes  as  satyriasis ; 
but  as  females,  more  especially  in  warm 


climates,  have  a more  irritable  fibre,  they 
are  apt  to  suffer  more  severely  than  tins 
males. 

It  is  a species  of  madness,  or  an  high  de- 
gree of  hysterics.  Its  immediate  cause  is 
a preternatural  irritability  of  the  uterus  and 
pudenda  of  women,  or  an  unusual  acrimony 
of  the  fluids  in  these  parts.  Its  presence  is 
known  by  the  wanton  behaviour  of  the 
patient;  she  speaks  and  acts  with  unre- 
strained obscenity,  and,  as  the  disorder  in- 
creases, she  scolds,  cries,  and  laughs,  by 
turns.  While  reason  is-  retained,  she  is 
silent,  and  seems  melancholy,  Put  her  eves 
discover  an  unusual  wantonness.  The 
symptoms  are  better  or  worse  until  the 
greatest  degree  of  the  disorder  approaches, 
and  then,  by  every  word  and  action,  her 
condition  is  too  manifest. 

NYMPHOTOMIA.  (From  wpc^et,  the 
nympha,  and  ra^vw,  to  cut.)  The  opera- 
tion of  removing  the  nympha  when  too 
large. 

NYSTAGMUS.  (From  vi/r««,  to  sleep.) 
A twinkling  of  the  eyes,  such  as  happens 
when  a person  is  very  sleepy.  Authors  also 
define  nystagmus  to  be  an  involuntary  agi- 
tation of  the  oculary  bulb.  It  is  know  n by 
the  instability  or  involuntary  and  constant 
motions  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  from  one 
cantluis  to  another,  or  in  some  other  di- 
rections. Sometimes  it  is  accompanied 
with  an  liippus,  or  an  alternate  and  re- 
peated dilatation  and  constriction  of  the 
pupil.  The  species  are,  1.  Nystagmus,  from 
fear.  This  agitation  is  observed  under  the 
operation  for  the  cataract ; and  it  is  checked 
by  persuasion,  and  waiting  a short  space  of 
time.  2.  Nystagmus,  from  sand,  or  small 
gravel,  falling  in  the  eye.  3.  Nystagmus, 
from  a catarrh,  which  is  accompanied  with 
much  inflammation.  4.  Nystagmus,  from 
sa burnt  in  the  primae  viae,  as  is  observed 
in  infants  afflicted  with  worms,  and  is 
known  by  the  signs  of saburra.  5.  Nystag- 
mus symptomaticus,  which  happens  in 
hysteric,  epileptic,  and  sometimes  in  preg- 
nancy, and  is  a common  symptom  accom- 
panying St.  Vitus’s  dance. 
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Oa  K.  See  Quercus. 

Oak  of  Jerusalem.  See  Boirys  vulgaris. 
Oak,  sea.  See  Quercus  marina. 

Oak,  willow-leaved.  See  Quercus  Pliellos. 
Oat.  See  Arena. 

Ob  el®  a.  (From  o&Xo?,  a dart,  or  a 

spit.)  Obelcea  sagittalis,  an  epithet  for 
the  sagittal  suture  of  the  skull. 


Oblesion.  (From  oh,  against,  and  Icedo, 
to  hurt.)  An  injury  done  to  any  part. 

Oblliscotiieca.  (From  oCeAjctko?,  an 
obelisk,  and  6wa,  a bag  ; so  called  from  the 
shape  of  its  seed-bags.)  The  dwarf  Ame- 
rican sun-ffower. 

ObliqUus  ascendens  abdominis. 
See  Obliquus  internus  abdominis.  - 
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ObMQUUS  ASCENDEN8  INTERNUS.  See 
Obliquus  internus  abdominis. 

Obliquus  auris.  See  Laxator  tympani. 

Obliquus  capitis  inferior.  See 
Obliquus  inferior  capitis. 

Obliquus  capitis  superior.  See 
Obliquus  superior  capitis. 

Obliquus  descendens  aedominis. 
Sae  Obliquus  externus  abdominis. 

Obliquus  ijescendens  externus. 
See  Obliquus  externus  abdominis. 

Obliquus  externus.  See  Obliquus 
externus  abdominis. 

OBLIQUUS  EXTERNUS  ABDOMI- 
NIS. This  muscle,  which  is  so  named  by 
Morgagni,  Albinus,  and  Winslow,  is  the 
Obliquus  descendens  of  Vesalius  and  Dou- 
glas, and  the  Obliquus  major  of  Haller,  and 
gome  others.  By  Dumas  it  is  named  Ilio- 
pubicosto-abdominal.  It  is  a broad,  thin 
muscle,  fleshy  posteriorly,  and  tendinous  in 
its  middle  and  lower  part,  and  is  situated 
immediately  under  the  integuments,  cover- 
ing all  the  other  muscles  of  the  lower  belly. 
It  arises  from  the  lower  edges  of  the  eight, 
and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  of  the  nine 
inferior  ribs,  not  far  from  their  cartilages, 
by  as  many  distinct  fleshy  portions,  which 
indigitate  with  corresponding  parts  of  the 
stratus  major  anticus,  and  the  latissimus 
dorsi.  From  these  several  origins,  the 
fibres  of  the  muscle  descend  obliquely  for- 
wards, and  soon  degenerate  into  a broad 
and  thin  aponeurosis,  which  terminates  in 
,the  linea  alba.  About  an  inch  and  a half 
above  the  pubis,  the  fibres  of  this  aponeu- 
rosis separate  from  each  other,  so  as  to 
form  an  aperture,  "which  extends  obliquely 
inwards  and  forwards,  more  than  an  inch 
in  length,  and  is  wider  above  than  below, 
being  nearly  of  an  oval  figure.  This  is 
what  is  sometimes,  though  erroneously, 
called  the  ring  of  the  abdominal  muscles, 
for  it  belongs  only  to  the  external  oblique, 
there  being  no  such  opening  either  in  the 
obliquus  internus,  or  in  the  transversalis, 
as  some  writers,  and  particularly  Douglas 
and  Cheselden,  would  give  us  to  under- 
stand. This  opening,  or  ring,  serves  for 
the  passage  of  the  spermatic  vesselsin  men, 
and  of  the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus  in 
woman,  and  is  of  a larger  size  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter.  The  two  tendinous  por- 
tions, which,  by  their  separation,  form 
this  aperture,  are  called  the  columns  of  the 
ring.  The  anterior,  superior,  and  inner 
column,  which  is  the  broadest  and  thickest 
of  the  two,  passes  over  the  symphysis  pu- 
bis, and  is  fixed  to  the  opposite  os  pubis  ; 
so  that  the  anterior  column  of  the  right 
obliquus  externus,  intersects  that  of  the 
left,  and  is,  as  it  were,  interwoven  with 
it,  by  which  means  their  insertion  is 
strengthened,  and  their  attachment  made 
firmer.  The  posterior,  inferior,  and  ex- 
terior column,  approaches  the  anterior  one 
asit  descends,  and  is  fixed  behind  and  be- 
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low  it  to  the  os  pubis  of  the  same  side.  The 
fibres  of  that  part  of  the  obliquus  externus, 
which  arises  from  the  two  inferior  ribs, 
descend  almost  perpendicularly,  and  are 
inserted,  tendinous  and  fleshy,  into  the 
outer  edge  of  the  anterior  half  of  the  spine 
of  the  ilium.  From  the  anterior  superior 
spinous  process  of  that  bone,  the  external 
oblique  is  stretched  tendinous  to  the  os 
pubis,  forming  what  is  called  PouparV s, 
and  sometimes  Fallopius's , ligament,  Fal- 
lopius having  first  described  it.  Winslow, 
and  many  others  name  it  the  inguinal  liga- 
ment. But,  after  all.  it  has  no  claim  to 
this  name,  it  being  nothing  more  than  the 
tendon  of  the  muscle,  which  is  turned  or 
folded  inwards  at,  its  interior  edge.  It 
passes  over  the  blood  vessels  of  the  lower 
extremity,  and  is  thickest  near  the  pelvis ; 
and  in  women,  from  the  greater  size  of  the 
pelvis,  it  is  longer  and  looser  than  in  men. 
Hence  we  find  that  women  are  most  liable 
to  crural  hernia; ; whereas  men,  from  the 
greater  size  of  the  ring  of  the  external  ob- 
lique, are  most  subject  to  the  inguinal. 
From  this  ligament,  and  from  that  part  of 
the  tendon  which  forms  the  ring,  we  ob- 
serve a detachment  of  tendinous  fibres, 
which  are  lost  in  the  fascia  lata  of  the 
thigh.  This  may,  in  some  measure,  ac- 
count for  the  pain  which,  in  cases  of  stran- 
gulated hernias,  is  felt  when  the  patient 
stands  upright,  and  which  is  constantly  re- 
lieved upon  bending  the  thigh  upwards. 
This  muscle  serves  to  draw  down  the  ribs 
in  expiration ; to  bend  the  trunk  forwards 
when  both  muscles  act,  or  to  bend  it  ob- 
liquely to  one  side,  and,  perhaps,  to  turn  • 
it  slightly  upon  its  axis,  when  it  act^singly  ; 
it  also  raises  the  peivis  obliquely  when  the 
ribs  are  fixed  ; it  supports  and  compresses 
the  abdominal  viscera,  assists  in  the  evacu- 
ation of  the  urine  and  faeees,  and  is  like- 
wise useful  in.  parturition. 

Obliquus  inferior.  See  Obliquus 
inferior  capitis,  and  Obliquus  inf erior  oculi. 

^ OBLIQUUS  INFERIOR.  CAPITIS. 
Tins  muscle,  which  is  the  obliquus  inferior 
sice  major  of  Winslow,  and  the  Spini  axoi- 
do-traclieli-aUoidien  of  Dumas,  is  larger 
than  the  obliquus  superior  capitis.  It  is 
very  obliquely  situated  between  the  two 
first  vertebrae  of  the.  neck.  It  arises  ten- 
dinous and  fleshy  from  the  middle  and  outer 
side  of  the  spinous  process  of  the  second 
vertebra  of  the  neck,  and  is  inserted  ten- 
dinous and  fleshy  into  the  lower  and  pos- 
terior part  ot  the  transverse  process  of  the 
first  vertebra.  Its  use  is  to  turn  the  first 
vertebra  upon  the  second,  as  upon  a pivot, 
and  to  draw  the  face  towards  the  shoulder. 

OBLIQUUS-  INFERIOR  OCULI. 
Obliquus  minor  oculi  of  Winslow,  and 
Maxillo  scleroticien  of  Dumas.  An  ob- 
lique muscle  of  the  eye,  that  draws  the 
globe  of  She  eye  forwards,  inwards,  and 
downwards.  It  arises  by  a narrow  be- 
Oo 
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ginning  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  orbitar 
process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bcue, 
near  itsjunerion  with  the  lachrymal  bone, 
and  running  obliquely  outwards,  is  inserted 
into  the  sclerotic  membrane  of  the  eye. 

Obliquus  inferior  sive  major.  See 
Obliquus  inferior  capitis. 

Obliquus  internus.  See  Obliquus 
inform  s ah  Jo  m in  is. 

OBLIQUUS  INTERNUS  ABDO- 
MINIS. This  muscle,  which  is  the.  Ob- 
Hquus  ascendcns  of  Vesalius,  Douglas, 
and  Covvppr,  the  obliquus  minor  of  Hal- 
ler, the  Obliquus  internus  of  Winslow,  the 
Obi  iqu  as  ascendevs  internus  of  I ones,  and  the 
Ilio- bumbo  costi-abdominul  of  Dumas,  is  si- 
tuated immediately  under  the  external  ob- 
lique, and  is  broad  and  thin  like  that 
muscle,  but  somewhat  less  considerable  in 
its  extent.  It  arises  from  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  the  three  inferior  lnmbar  verte- 
bra1, and  from  the  posterior  and  middle 
part  of  the  os  sacrum,  by  a thin  tendinous 
expansion,  which  is  common  to  it  and  to 
the  serratus  posticus  inferior ; by  short 
tendinous  fibres,  from  the  whole  spine  of 
the  ilium,  between  its  posterior  tuberosi- 
ty and  its  anterior  and  superior  spinous 
process  ; ami  from  two-thirds  of  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  what  is  called  Fallopius’s 
ligament,  at  the  middle  of  which  we  find 
the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus  in  wo- 
men, and  the  spermatic  vessels  in  men, 
passing  under  the  thin  edge  of  this  muscle  ; 
and  in  the  latter,  it  likewise  sends  off  some 
fibres,  which  descend  upon  the  spermatic 
chord,  as  far  as  the  tunica  vaginalis  of  the 
testis,  and  constitute  what  is  called  the 
cremaster  muscle,  which  surrounds,  sus- 
pends, and  compresses  the  testicle.  From 
these  origins,  the  fibres  of  the  internal  ob- 
lique run  in  different  directions  ; those  of 
the  posterior  portion  ascend  obliquely  for- 
wards, the  middle  ones  become  less  and 
less  oblique,  and,  at  length,  run  in  an  ho- 
rizontal direction,  and  those  of  the  ante- 
rior portion  extend  obliquely  downwards. 
The  first  of  these  are  inserted,  by  very 
short  tendinous  fibres,  into  the  cartilages 
of  the  fifth,  fourth,  and  third  of  the  false 
ribs  ; the  fibres  of  the  second,  or  middle 
portion,  form  a broad  tendon,  which,  after 
being  inserted  into  the  lower  edge  of  the 
cartilage  of  the  second  false  rib,  extends 
towards  the  linea  alba,  and  separates  into 
two  layers  ; the  anterior  layer,  which  is 
the  thickest  of  the  two,  joins  the  tendon  of 
the  obliquus  externus,  and  runs,  over  the 
two  upper  thirds  of  the  rectus  muscle,  to 
be  inserted  into  the  linea  alba  5 the  poste- 
rior layer  runs  under  the  rectus,  adheres 
to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  tendon  of  the 
transversalis,  and  is  inserted  into  the  car- 
tilages of  the  first  of  the  false,  and  the  last 
of  the  true  ribs,  and  likewise  into  the  linea 
alba.  By  this  structure  we  may  perceive 
that  the 'greater  part  of  the  rectus  is  in- 


closed, as  it  were,  in  a sheath.  The  fibres 
of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  internal  ob- 
lique, or  those  which  arise  from  the  >p  ne 
of  the  ilium  and  the  lig  .mentum  Failopii, 
likewise  form  a broad  tendon,  which,  in- 
stead of  separating  into  two  layers,  i'ke 
that  of  the  other  part  of  theniuseh’,  runs 
over  the  lower  part  of  the  rectus,  and 
abiding  to  the  under  surface  of  the  tendon 
of  the  external  oblique,  is  inserted  into 
the  fore-part  of  the  pubis.  This  muscle 
serves  to  assist  ti  e obliquus  externus ; but 
it  seems  to  be  more  evidently  ca'culated 
than  that  muscle  is  to  draw  the  ribs  down- 
wards and  backwards,  ft  likewise  serves 
to  separate  the  false  ribs  from  the  true 
ribs,  and  from  each  other. 

Obliquus  major  abdominis.  See 
Obliquus  externus  abdominis. 

Obliquus  major  capitis.  See  Ob- 
liques inferior  capitis. 

Obliquus  major  oculi.  See  Obli- 
ques superior  oculi. 

Obliquus  minor  abdominis.  See 
Obliquus  interims  abdominis. 

Obliquus  minor  capitis.  See  Ob- 
liquus superior  capitis. 

Obliquus  minor  oculi.  See  Obliquus 
inferior  oculi. 

OBLIQUUS  SUPERIOR  CAPITIS. 
Riolanus,  who  was  the  first  that  gave  par- 
ticular names  to  the  oblique  muscles  of  the 
head,  called  tins  muscle  obliquus  minor , to 
distinguish  it  from  the  inferior,  which,  on 
account  of  its  being  much  larger,  he 
named  obliquus  major.  Spigelius  after- 
wards distinguished  the  two,  from  their  si- 
tuation with  respect  to  each  other,  into 
superior  and  inferior  ; and  in  this  he  is  fol- 
lowed by  Cowper  and  Douglas.  Winslow 
retains  both  names.  Dumas  calls  it  Tra- 
chelo-ultoido  occipital.  That  used  by  Al- 
bums is  here  adopted.  This  little  muscle, 
which  is  nearly  of  the  same  shape  as  the 
recti  capitis , is  situated  laterally  between 
the  occiput  and  the  first  vertebra  of  the 
neck,  and  is  covered  by  the  coinplexus 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  splenius.  It 
arises,  by  a short  thick  tendon,  from  the 
upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  transverse 
process  of  the  first  vertebra  of  the  neck, 
and,  ascending  obliquely  inwards  ami 
backwards,  becomes  broader,  and  is  in- 
serted, by  a broad  flat  tendon,  and  some 
few  fleshy  fibres,  into  the  os  occipitis,  be- 
hind the  back  part  of  the  mastoid  process, 
under  the  insertion  of  the  c.omplexus  and 
splenius,  and  a little  above  that  of  the  rec- 
tus major.  The  use  of  this  muscle  is  to 
draw  the  head  backwards,  and  perhaps  to 
assist  in  irs  rotatory  motion, 

OBLIQUUS  SUPERIOR  OCULI. 
Trochlearis.  Obliquus  major  of  W.nslow, 
and  Optico-trochleiscleroticien  of  Dumas. 
A11  oblique  muscle  of  the  eye,  that  rolls 
the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  turns  the  pupil 
downwards  and  outwards.  It  arises  like 
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the  straight  muscles  of  the  eye  from  the 
edge  of  the  foramen  opticum  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  orbit,  between  the  rectus  su- 
perior and  rectus  interims ; from  thence 
runs  straight  along  the  papyraceous  por- 
tion of  the  ethmoid  bone  to  the  upper  part 
ot  the  orbit,  where  a cartilaginous  trochlea 
is  fixed  to  the  inside  of  the  internal  angular 
process  of  the  os  frontis,  through  which  its 
tendon  passes,  and  runs  a little  downwards 
and  outwards,  enclosed  in  a loose  mem- 
branaceous sheath,  to  be  inserted  into  tiis 
sclerotic  membrane. 

Obliques  superior  sive  minor. 
See  Obliquus  superior  capitis. 

Obliquus  superior  sive  troch- 
lear is.  See  Obliquus  superior  oculi. 

Obsidian um.  A species  of  glass,  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  a kind  of 
stone,  which  one  Obsidius  discovered 
in  Ethiopia,  of  a very  black  colour, 
though  sometimes  pellucid  and  of  a muddy 
water.  Pliny  says  also,  that  obsidiunum 
was  a sort  of  colour  with  which  vessels 
were  glazed.  Hence  the  name  is  applied, 
by  Libavius,  to  glass  of  antimony. 

OBSTETRIC.  {Obstetric us  ; from 

obstetrix , a nurse.)  Belonging  to  midwifery. 

OBST1PATIO.  (From  obstipo,  to 

stop  up.)  Costiveness.  A genus  of  disease 
in  tise  class  Locales , and  order  Episckeses 
of  Cullen,  comprehending  three  species : 

1.  Obsiipatio  debillum , in  weak  and 
commonly  dyspeptic  persons. 

2.  Obsiipatio  rigidorum,  in  persons  of 
rigid  fibres,  and  a melancholy  tempera- 
ment. 

3.  Obsiipatio  obstructorum,  from  ob- 
structions. See  Colicu. 

Gbstruentia.  (From  obstnio , to  shut 
up.)  Medicines  which  close  the  orifices 
of  the  ducts,  or  vessels. 

Obstupifacientia.  (From  obstupe- 
facio , to  stupefy.)  Narcotics. 

Obtundentia.  (From  obtundo , to 
make  blunt.)  Substances  which  sheath 
or  blunt  irritation,  and  are  much  the  same 
as  demulcents.  They  consist  chiefly  of 
bland,  oily,  or  mucilaginous  matters, 
which  form  a covering  on  inflamed  and  ir- 
ritable surfaces,  particularly  those  of  the 
stomach,  lungs,  and  anus. 

OBTURATOR  EXTERN  US.  Extra- 
pelvio-pubi-trocharderien  of  Dumas.  This  is 
a small  flat  muscle,  situated  obliquely  aj 
the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  thigh, 
between  the  pectinalis  and  the  fore  part  of 
the  foramen  thyroideum,  and  covered  by 
the  adductor  brevis  femoris.  It  arises  ten- 
dinous and  fleshy  from  all  the  inner  half  of 
the  circumference  of  the  foramen  thyroi- 
deum,  and  likewise  from  part  of  the  obtu- 
rator ligament.  Its  radiated  fibres  collect 
and  form  a strong  roundish  tendon,  which 
runs  outwards,  and,  after  adhering  to  the 
capsular  ligament  of  the  joint,  is  inserted 
into  a cavity  at  the  inner  and  back  part  of 


the  root  of  the  great  tfochaiiter.  The 
chief  uses  of  this  musHe  are  to  turn  the 
thigh  obliquely  outwards,  to  assist  in  bend- 
ing the  thigh,  and  in  drawing  it  inwards. 
It  likewise  prevents  the  capsular  ligament 
from  being  pinched  in  the  motions  of  the 
joint. 

OBTURATOR  INTERN  US.  Mnrsu- 
pialis , sen  obturator  interims  of  Douglas. 
Marsupialis  sen  bursalis  of  (’owner,  and 
iutra-pelvio-t rochant cricn  of  Damns.  A 
considerable  muscle,  a great  part  of  which 
is  situated  within  the  pejvis.  Jt  arises,  by 
very  short  tendinous  fibres,  from  somewhat 
more  than  the  upper  half  of  the  internal 
circumference  of  the  foramen  thyroideum 
of  the  os  innominatum.  It  is  composed 
of  several  distinct  fasciculi,  which  terminate 
in  a roundish  tendon  th  it  pasess  out  of  the 
pelvis,  through  thefrfche  that  is  between  the 
spiny*  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and, 
after  running  between  the  two  portions  of 
the  gemini  in  the  manner  just  now  de- 
scribed, is  inserted  into  the  cavity  at  the 
root  of  the  great  trochanter,  after  adhering 
to  the  adjacent  part  of  the  capsular  liga- 
ment of  the  joint.  This  muscle  rolls  the 
os  femoris  obliquely  outwards,  by  pulling 
it  towards  the  ischiatic  niche,  upon  the  car- 
tilaginous surface  of  which  its  tendon,  which 
is  surrounded  by  u membranous  sheath, 
moves  as  upon  a pulley. 

OBTURATOR  NERVE.  A nerve  of 
the  thigh,  that  is  lost  upon  its  inner 
muscles. 

OCCIPITAL  BONE.  Os  occipith. 
Os  memoriae.  Os  nervosum.  Os  basilare. 
This  bone,  which  forms  the  posterior  and 
inferior  part  of  the  scull,  is  of  an  irregular 
figure,  convex  on  the  outside  and  concave 
internally.  Its  external  surface,  which  is 
very  irregular,  serves  for  the  attachment 
of  several  muscles.  It  aifords  several  ine- 
qualities, which  sometimes  form  two  semi- 
circular hollows  separated  by  a scabrous 
ridge.  The  inferior  portion  of  the  bone 
is  stretched  forwards  in  form  of  a wedge, 
and  hence  is  called  the  cuneiform  process, 
or  basilary  process.  At  the  base  of  this 
process,  situated  obliquely  on  each  side 
of  the  foramen  magnum,  are  two  flat,  ob- 
long protuberances,  named  condyles.  They 
are  covered  with  cartilage,  and  serve  for 
the  articulation  of  the  head  with  the  first 
vertebra  of  the  neck.  In  the  inferior  por- 
tion of  this  bone,  at  the  basis  of  the  cra- 
nium, and  immediately  behind  the  cunei- 
form process,  we  observe  a considerable 
hole,  through  which  the  medulla  oblongata 
passes  into  the  spine.  The  nervi  accesso- 
rii,  the  vertebral  arteries,  and  sometimes 
the  vertebral  veins  likewise,  pass  through 
it.  Man  being  designed  for  an  erect  pos- 
ture, this  foramen  magnum  is  found  nearly 
in  the  middle  of  the  basis  of  the  human  cra- 
nium, and  at  a pretty  eqnal  distance  from 
the  posterior  part  of  the  occiput,  and  the 
O o 2 
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anterior  pari  of  the  lower  jaw;  whereas 
in  quadrupeds  it  is  nearer  th#  back  part  of 
the  occiput.  Besides  this  hole,  there  are 
four  other  smaller  foramina,  viz.  two  be- 
fore, and  two  behind  the  condyles.  The 
former  serve  for  the  transmission  of  the 
s^nth  pair  of  nerves,  and  the  two  latter 
for  the  veins  which  pass  from  the  external 
parts  of  the  head  to  the  lateral  sinuses. 
On  looking  over  the  internal  surface  of  the 
©s  oceipitis,  we  perceive  the  appearance  of 
a cross,  formed  by  a very  prominent  ridge, 
which  rises  upwards  from  near  the  foramen 
magnum,  and  by  two  transverse  sinuosi- 
ties, one  on  each  side  of  the  ridge.  This 
cross  occasions  the  formation  of  four  fossae, 
two  above  and  two  below  the  sinuosities. 
In  the  latter  are  placed  the  lobes  of  the 
cerebellum,  and  in  the  former  the  poste- 
rior lobes  of  the  brain.  The  two  sinuosi- 
ties serve  to  receive  the  lateral  sinuses. 
In  the  upper  part  of  this  hope  is  seen  a 
continuation  of  the  sinuosity  of  the  longi- 
tudinal sinus ; and  at  the  basis  of  the  cra- 
nium we  observe  the  inner  surface  of  the 
cuneiform  process  made  concave,  for  the 
reception  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  The 
occipital  bone  is  thicker  and  stronger  than 
any  of  the  other  bones  of  the  head,  except 
the  petrous  part  of  the  ossa  temporam ; 
but  it  is  of  unequal  thickness.  At  its  la- 
teral and  inferior  parts,  where  it  is  thinnest, 
it  is  covered  by  a great  number  of  muscles. 
The  reason  for  so  much  thickness  and 
strength  in  this  bone,  seems  to  be,  that  it 
covers  the  cerebellum,  in  which  the  least 
wound  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  ; and 
that  it  is,  by  its  situation,  more  liable  to 
be  fractured  by  falls  than  any  other;  bone 
of  the  cranium.  For,  if  we  fall  forwards, 
the  hands  are  naturally  put  out  to  prevent, 
the  forehead’s  touching  the  ground  ; and 
if  on  one  side,  the  shoulders  in  a great 
measure  protect  the  sides  of  the  head  ; but 
if  a person  fall  backwards,  the  hind  part  of 
the  head  consequently  strikes  against  the 
earth,  and  that  too  with  considerable 
violence.  Nature  therefore  has  wisely  con- 
structed this  bone  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
the  greatest  strength  at  its  upper  part, 
where  it  is  the  most  exposed  to  injury. 
The  os  oceipitis  is  joined,  by  means  of  the 
cuneiform  process,  to  the  sphenoid  bone, 
with  which  it  often  ossifies,  and  makes  but 
©ne  bone  in  those  who  are  advanced  in 
life.  It  is  connected  to  the  parietal  bones 
by  the  lamboidal  suture,  and  to  the 
temporal  bones  by  the  additamentum  of  the 
temporal  suture.  The  head  is  likewise 
united  to  the  trunk  by  means  of  this  bone. 
The  two  condyles  of  the  occipital  bone  are 
received  into  the  superior  oblique  processes 
of  the  atlas,  or  first  vertebra  of  the  neck, 
3U}d  it  is  by  means  of  this  articulation  that 
a certain  degree  of  motion  of  the’  head 
backwards  and  forwards  is  performed* 


But  it  allows  only  very  little  motion  to  ci- 
ther side  ; and  still  less  of  a circular  mo- 
tion, which  the  head  obtains  principally  by 
the  circumvolution  of  the  atlas  on  the 
second  vertebra,  as  is  described  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  account  of  the  vertebras. 
In  the  foetus,  the  os  oceipitis  is  divided  by 
an  unossified  cartilaginous  substance  into 
four  parts.  One  of  these,  which  is  the 
largest,  constitutes  all  that  portion  of  the 
bone  which  is  above  the  foramen  magnum  ; 
two  others,  which  are  much  smaller,  com- 
pose the  inside  of  the  foramen  magnum, 
and  include  the  condyloid  processes ; and 
the  fourth  is  the  cuneiform  process.  This 
last  is  sometimes  not  completely  united 
with  tiie'rest,  so  as  to  form  one  bone,  be- 
fore the  sixth  or  seventh  year. 

Occipitalis.  See  Occipitofrontalis. 

OCCIPITO-FRONTALIS.  Digastri - 

ens  cranii.  Epicranius  of  Albinus.  Fron- 
talis et  occipitalis  of  Winslow  and  Cowper, 
and  Occipitofrontal  of  Dumas.  A single, 
broad,  digastric  muscle,  that  covers  the 
cranium,  pulls  the  skin  of  the  bead  back- 
wards, raises  the  eye-brows  upwards,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  draws  up  and  wrinkles 
the  skin  of  the  forehead.  It  arises  from 
the  posterior  part  of  the  occiput,  goes  over 
the  upper  part  of  the  os  parietale  and  os 
frontis,  and  is  lost  in  the  eye-brows. 

OCCIPUT.  The  hinder  part  of  the 
head.  See  Caput. 

Occult  quality.  A term  that  has 
been  much  -used  by  writers  that  had  not 
clear  ideas  of  what  they  undertook  to  ex- 
plain; and  which  served  therefore  only  for 
a cover  to  their  ignorance. 

Occult  diseases  is  likewise  from  the 
same  mint  as  the  former,  occultas  signify- 
ing hidden,  and,  therefore,  nothing  can  be 
understood,  when  a person  speaks  of  a hid- 
den disease,  but  that  it  is  a disease  he  does 
not  understand. 

Ochema.  (From  to  carry.)  A 

vehicle,  or  thin  fluid. 

Ocheteuma.  (From  o^ets;,  a duct.) 
The  nostril. 

Ochetus.  (From  o;£Ea>,  to  convey.)  A 
canal,  or  duct.  The  urinary,  or  abdominal 

passages. 

Ocheus,  (From  to  carry.)  The 
bag  of  the  scrotum. 

Ochra.  (From  a>x,z oc,  pale  ; so  named 
because  it  is  often  of  a pale  colour.)  1. 
Ochre.  Mineraferri  luteu  vel  rubra.  A u 
argillaceous  earth  impregnated  with  irop 
of  a red  or  yellow  colour.  The  Armenian 
bole,  and  other  earth,  are  often  ad ulteratecj 
with  ochre. 

2.  The  fore-parf  of  the  tibia. 

Ochrus.  (From  pale;  so  called 
from  the  pale  muddy  colour  of  its  flowers.) 
A leguminous  plant,  or  kintfof  pulse. 

Ochthodes.  (From  © ^0©?,  importing 
the  tumid  lips  pf  ulcers,  callous,  tumid.) 
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An  epithet  for  ulcers,  whose  lips  are  callous 
and  tumid,  and  consequently  difficult  to 
heal. 

Ocimastrum.  (Dim.  of  ocimum,  basil.) 
Wild  white  campion,  or  basil. 

OCIMUM.  (From  wnvC,  swift.;  so 
called  from  its  quick  growth.)  Ocytnum . 
The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
najan  system.  Class,  Didynamia.  Order, 
Gymnospermia.  See  Basilicum. 

Ocimum  basilicum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  or  citron  basil.  See 
Basilicum. 

Ocimum  caryophyllatum.  Ocimum 
minimum  of  Casper,  Bauliin,  and  Linnaeus. 
Small  or  bush  basil.  This  plant  is  mildly 
balsamic.  Infusions  are  drank  as  tea,  in 
catanhous  and  uterine  disorders,  and  the 
dried  leaves  are  made  into  cephalic,  and 
sternutatory  powders.  They  are,  when 
fresh,  very  juicy,  of  a weak  aromatic  and 
very  mucilaginous  taste,  and  of  a strong 
and  agreeable  smell  improved  by  drying. 

Octana.  (From  octo,  eight.)  An  er- 
ratic intermitting  fever,  which  returns  eve- 
ry eighth  day. 

Octavus  humeri.  The  Teres  Minor. 

Octavos  humeri  placentini.  The 
Teres  Minor. 

Oculares  communes.  A name  for 
the  nerves  called  Motores  Oculorum . 

Ocularia.  (From  oculus,  the  eye; 
so  called  from  its  uses  in  disorders  of  the 
eye.)  See  Euphrasia. 

^ — Oculi  adductor.  See  Rectus  internus 
oculi. 

Oculi  attollens.  See  Rectus  supe- 
rior oculi . 

Oculi  cancrorum.  See  Cancer. 

Oculi  depressor.  See  Rectus  infe- 
rior oculi. 

Oculi  elevator.  See  Rectus  superior 
oculi. 

Oculi  levator.  See  Rectus  superior 
oculi. 

Oculi  obl^juus  inferior.  See  Oh - 
liquus  inferior  oculi. 

Oculi  obliquus  major.  See  Obli- 
quus  superior  oculi. 

Oculi  obliquus  minor.  See  Obli- 
quus inferior  oculi. 

Oculus  eovinus.  See  Proptosis. 

Oculus  bovis.  See  Beilis  major. 

Oculus  bubulus.  See  Proptosis. 

Oculus  christi.  Austrian  flea  bane  ; 
a species  of  Inula. 

Oculus  elephantinus.  A name  given 
to  Proptosis. 

Oculus  genu.  The  knee-pan. 

Oculus  lachrymans.  The  Epipho- 
ra. 

Oculus  mundi.  A species  of  Opal , 
generally  of  a yellowish  colour.  By  lying 
in  water  it  becomes  of  an  amber-colour, 
and  also  transparent. 

OdaxismoSo  (From  a tooth.)  A 
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biting  sensation,  pain,  or  itching  in  the 
gums. 

Odontagogos.  (From  oSus,  a tooth, 
and  ayo,  to  draw.)  The  name  of  an  in- 
strument to  draw  teeth,  one  of  which,  made 
of  lead,  Forrestus  relates  to  have  been 
hungup  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  denoting, 
that  such  an  operation  ought  not  to  be 
made,  tpit  when  the  tooth  was  loose  enough 
to  draw  with  so  slight  a force  as  could  lie 
applied  with  that. 

Odontagra.  (From  a tooth,  and 
a seizure.)  1.  The  gout  in  the  teeth. 

g.  A tooth-drawer. 

ODONTALGIA.  (From  ofes1,  a tooth, 
and  cL\y<&,  pain.)  The  tooth-ach.  This 
well-known  disease  makes  its  attack  by  a 
most  violent  pain  in  the  teeth,  most  fre- 
quently in  the  molares,  more  rarely  in  the 
incisorii,  reaching  sometimes  up  to  the 
eyes,  and  sometimes  backwards  into  the 
cavity  of  the  ear.  At  the  same  time,  there 
is  a manifest  determination  to  the  head, 

, and  a remarkable  tension  and  inflation  of* 
the  vessels  takes  place,  not  only  in  the 
parts  next  to  that  where  the  pain  is  seated, 
but  over  the  whole  head. 

The  tooth-ach  is  sometimes  merely  % 
rheumatic  affection,  arising  from  cold,  but 
more  frequently  from  a carious  tooth* 
It  is  also  a symptom  of  pregnancy,  and 
takes  place  in  some  nervous  disorders.  It 
may  attack  persons  at  any  period  of  life, 
though  it  is  most  frequent  in  the  young  and 
plethoric.  From  the  variety  of  causes 
which  may  produce  this  affection,  it  has 
been  named  by  authors  odontalgia  cariesa, 
‘scorbutica,  catarrhalis,  arthritica,  gravida- 
rum, hysterica,  stomachica,  and  rheu- 
matia. 

ODONTALGICA.  (Medicaments.  odon« 
talgica  ; from  ofovlahyi*.,  the  tooth-ach.) 
Medicines  w'hich  relieve  the  tooth-ach. 

Many  empirical  remedies  have  been  pro- 
posed for  the  cure  of  the  tooth  ach,  but 
have  not  in  any  degree  answered  the  pur- 
pose. When  the  affection  is  purely  rheu- 
matic, blistering  behind  the  ear  will  almost 
alwrays  remove  it ; but  when  it  proceeds 
from  a carious  tooth,  the  pain  is  much 
more  obstinate.  In  this  case  it  has  been 
recommended  to  touch  the  pained  part  with 
a hot  iron,  or  with  oil  of  vitriol,  in  order  to 
destroy  the  aching  nerve  ; to  hold  spirits 
in  the  mouth  ; to  put  a drop  of  oil  of  cloves 
into  ihe  hollow  of  the  tooth,  or  a pill  made 
of  camphor,  opium,  and  oleum  caryophyl- 
li.  Others  recommend  gum  mastich,  dis- 
solved in  oleum  terebinthinze,  applied  to 
the  tooth  upon  a little  cotton.  The  great 
Boerliaave  is  said  to  have  applied  camphor, 
opium,  oleum  caryophylli,  and  alkohol, 
upon  cotton.  The  caustic  oil  which  may 
be  collected  from  writing  paper,  rolled  up 
tight,  and  set  Are  to  at  the  end,  will  some- 
times destroy  the  exposed  nervous  §ufo» 
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stance  of  a hollow  tooth.  The  application 
of  radix  pyrethri  by  its  power  of  stimulating 
the  salivary  glands,  either  in  substance  or 
in  tincture,  has  also  been  attended  with 
good  effects.  Hut  one  of  the  most  useful 
applications  of  this  kind,  is  strong  nitrous 
acid,  diluted  with  three  or  four  times  its 
weight  of  spirit  of  wine,  and  introduced 
into  the  hollow  of  the  tooth,  either  by 
means  of  an  hair  pencil  or  a little  cotton. 
When  the  constitution  has  had  some  share 
in  the  disease,  the  Peruvian  bark  has  been 
recommended,  and  perhaps  with  much 
justice,  on  account  of  its  tonic  and  anti- 
septic powers.  When  the  pain  is  not  fixed 
to  one  tooth,  leeches  applied  to  the  gum  are 
of  great  service.  But  very  often  all  the 
foregoing  remedies  will  fail,  and'  the  only 
infallible  cure  is  to  draw  the  tooth. 

ODONTIASISi.  ( From  oacrri&x,  to  put 
forth  the  teeth.)  P/entition,  or  cutting  teeth. 

Odontica.  (From  a tooth.)  Re- 
medies for  pains  in  the  teeth. 

Odontihrhcea.  (From  oJy?,  a tooth, 
and  tea,  to  How.)  Bleeding  from  the  socket 
of  the  jaw,  after  drawing  a tooth. 

Odontis.  (From  oS'a?,  a tooth  ; so  called 
because  its  decoction  was  supposed  useful 
in  relieving  the  tooth  ach.)  Odontitis . A 
species  of  lychnis. 

I Odontitis.  See  Odontis. 

Odontoglyphum.  (From  a tooth, 
and  yXi to  scrape.)  An  instrument  for 
scaling  and  scraping  the  teeth. 

ODONTOID.  (Oddntoides ; from  ofraj, 
a tooth,  and  eifos,  form,  because  it  is  shaped 
i ke  a tooth.)  Tooth  like.  A process  of 
the  second  vertebra  of  the  neck  is  so  called. 
See  Dentatus. 

Odontolithos.  (From  oS'a?,  a tooth, 
and  \iScg,  a stone.)  The  tartar,  or  stony 
crust  upon  the  teeth. 

Odontophyi a.  (From  oJa?,  a tooth, 
and  4<ya;,  to  grow.)  Dentition,  or  cutting 
teeth. 

Odontotrmuma.  (From  eS'y?,  a tooth, 
and  TgiQw,  to  wear  away.)  A dentrifrice, 
or  medicine,  to  clean  the  teeth. 

ODORIFEROUS  GLANDS.  Glan- 
dules odorifene.  These  glands  are  situated 
around  the  corona  glandis  of  the  male,  and 
under  the  skin  of  the  labia  majora  and 
nymp.hae  ofy females.  They  secrete  a se- 
ine eons  matter,  which  emits  a peculiar 
odour  ; hence  their  name. 

(E\.  (cn« : from  cua,  to  hear;  so 
named  from  its  fruitfulness.)  The  service 
tiee; 

(ECONOMY,  ANIMAL.  (From 
a house,  and  vo^co?,  a law.)  CEconomia  ani- 
malis.  The  conduct,  of  nature  in  pre- 
serving animal  bodies  is  called  the  animal 
oeconomy. 

(EDEMA.  (From  oiS'ew,  to  swell.)  A 
synonym  of  anasarca.  See  Anasarca . 

(Edematodes.  Like  to  an  oedema. 


(Eoumosarca.  (From  a swell- 

ing, and  flesh.)  A species  of  tumour 
mentioned  by  M.  A.  Severinus,  of  a mid- 
dle nature,  betwixt  an  oedema , or  soft  tu- 
mour, and  sarcoma,  or  hard  tumour. 

CENANTHE.  (From  osvoj,  wine,  and 
a flower ; so  called  because  its  flowers 
smell  like  the  vine.)  1.  The  botanical 
name  of  a genus  of  the  umbelliferous 
plants.  Class,  Pentandria.  Order,  Di~ 
gynia.  2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of 
hemlock  dropwort.  C Enanthe.  chcerophylli 

foliis . (Enantlie  crocata  of  Linnaeus.  An 
active  poison  that  has  too  often  proved 
fatal,  by  being  eaten  in  mistake  instead  of 
water  parsnep.  The  juice,  nevertheless, 
cautiously  exhibited,  promises  to  be  an  ef- 
ficacious remedy  in  inveterate  scorbutic 
eruptions.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  not 
unpleasant  to  the  taste,  and  esteemed  to 
be  most  deleterious  of  all  the  vegetables 
which  this  country  produces.  Mr.  Howel, 
surgeon  at  Haverfordwest,  relates,  that 
“ eleven  French  prisoners  had  the  liberty 
of  walking  in  and  about  the  town  of  Pem- 
broke. Three  of  them  being  in  the  fields 
a little  before  noon,  dug  up  a large  quantity 
of  this  plant,  which  they  took  to  be  wild 
selery,  to  eat  with  their  bread  and  butter 
for  dinner.  After  washing  it,  they  all  three 
ate,  or  rather  tasted  of  the  roots.  As  they 
were  entering  the  town,  without  any  pre- 
vious notice  of  sickness  at  the  stomach,  or 
disorder  in  the  head,  one  of  them  was 
seized  with  convulsions.  The  other  two 
ran  home,  and  sent  a surgeon  to  him.  The 
surgeon  endeavoured  first  to  bleed,  and  then 
to  vomit  him  ; but  those  endeavours  were 
fruitless,  and  lie  died  presently.  Ignorant 
of  the  cause  of  their  comrade’s  death,  and 
of  their  own  danger,  they  gave  of  these 
roots  to  the  other  eight  prisoners,  who  ate 
of  them  w ith  their  dinner.  A few  minutes 
afterwards,  the  remaining  two  who  gather- 
ed the  plants,  were  seized  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  first,  of  which  one  died ; the 
other  was  bled,  and  a vomit,  with  great 
difficulty,  forced  down,  on  account  of  his 
jaws  being,  as  it  were,  locked  together. 
This  operated,  and  he  recovered,  but  was 
some  time  ad'ected  with  dizziness  in  his 
head,  though  not  sick,  or  the  least  disor- 
dered in  tiie  stomach.  The  other  eight 
being  bled  and  vomited  immediately  were 
soon  well.  At  Cion  well,  in  Ireland,  eight 
boys,  mistaking  this  plant  for  water-pars- 
nep,  ate  plentifully  of  its  roots.  About 
four  or  five  hours  after,  the  eldest  boy  be- 
came suddenly  convulsed,  and  died  ; and 
before  the  next  morning  four  of  the  other 
boys  died  in  a similar  manner.  Of  the 
other  three,  one  was  maniacal  several 
hours,  another  lost  his  hair  and  nails,  but 
the  third  escaped  unhurt.  Stalpaart  Van- 
der  YViel  mentions  two  cases  of  the  fatal 
effects  of  tins  root  j these,  however,  were 
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attended  with  great  heat  in  the  throat  and 
stomach,  sickness,  vertigo',  and  purging; 
they  both  died  m i he  course- of  two  or  tluve 
hours  after  eating, the  root.  Al’en,  in  ins 
Synopsis  Medicmae,  also  relates  that  four 
cinidren  suffered  greatiy  by  eating  this  poi- 
son. In  these  cases  great  agony  was  ex- 
perienced before  tiie  convulsions  super- 
vened; vomitings  likewise  catne  on,  winch 
were  encouraged  by  large  draughts  of  oil 
and  warm  watei  to  which  their  recovery 
is  ascribed.  The  late  Sir  William  Watson, 
who  refers  to  the  instances  here  cited,  also 
says,  that  a Dutchman  was  poisoned  by 
the  leaves  of  the  plant  boiled  m pottage. 
It  appears,  from  various  authorities,  that 
most  brute  animals  are  not  less  affected  by 
this  poison  than  man  , and  Mr.  Lightfoot 
informs  us,  that  a spoonful  of  the  juice  of 
this  plant  given  to  a dog,  rendered  him 
sick  and  stupid  ; but  a goat  was  observed 
to  eat  the  plant  wiih  impunity.  The  great 
virulence  of  this  plant  has  not,  however, 
prevented  it  from  being  taken  medicinally. 
In  a letter  from  Dr.  Poulteney  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Watson,  we  are  told  that  a severe  and 
inveterate  cutaneous  disorder  was  cured 
by  die  juice  of  the  root,  though  r ot  with- 
out exciting  the  most  alarming  symptoms. 
Taken  in  the  dose  of  a spoonful,  in  two 
horn  s afterwards,  the  head  was  affected  in 
a very  extraordinary  manner,  followed 
with  violent  sickness  and  vomiting,  cold 
sweats,  and  rigors ; but  this  did  not  de- 
ter the  patient  from  continuing  the  medi- 
cine, in  somewhat  less  doses,  till  it  effected 
a cure. 

(Enanthe  crocata.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  hemlock  dropvvort.  See 
Oenunthe. 

(ENANTHE  CHgEROPHYLLI  FOLIIS.  See 
Oenunthe. 

(EnANTHE  CICUTiE  FACIE  LOBELII. 
The  (Enanthe  crocata. 

(Enarea.  (Oivep sn  : from  oi vciga,,  die 
cuttings  of  vines. ) The  ashes  prepared 
of  the  twigs,  &c.  of  vines. 

(Enkleom.  (From  oivog,  wine,  and 
i\a.iov,  oii.)  A mixture  of  oil  and  wine. 

(Enogala.  (From  «w;,  wine,  and  yaka, 
milk.)  A sort  of  potion  made  of  wine  and 
milk.  According  to  some,  it  is  wine  as 
warm  as  new  milk. 

(Enogarum.  (From  otvog,  wine,  and 
ydgov,  garum.)  A mixture  of  wiue  and  ga- 

luiii. 

(Enomeli.  (From  oivo?,  wine,  and  (WeXi, 
honey.)  Mead,  or  wine,  made  of  honey, 
or  sweetened  witii  honey. 

CEnoplia.  (From  owo?,  wine.)  The 
great  jubeb-tree,  the  juice  of  whose  fruit  is 
like  that  of  the  grape. 

(Enostagma.  (From  -oivog,  wine,  and 
g-afto,  to  distil.)  Spirit  of  wine. 

(Enothera.  (From  oivog,  wine ; so 
called  because  its  dried  roots  smell  like 
wine.)  A species  of  lysitnaehia. 


(Enus  anthinos.  (From  ttvdog,  a 
flower.)  Flowery  wine.  Galen  says  it  is 
Oenos  anthosmias',  or  wine  impregnated 
with  flowers,  in  which  sense  it  is  an  epi- 
thet for  the  Cyceon. 

(Enus  anthosmias.  (From  av9o?,  a 
flower,  and  oa-pv,  a smell.)  Sweet-scented 
wines. 

(Enus  apod^edus.  Wine  in  which  the 
dais,  or  tzeda,  are  boiled. 

(Enus  apezesmf.nus.  A wine  heated 
to  a great  degree  and  prescribed  among 
other  tilings,  as  garlic,  salt,  milk,  and  vine- 
gar. 

(Emus  deut-rus.  ( Asure^og,  second.) 
Wines  of  the  second  pressing. 

(Enus  diacheomenus.  Wine  diffused  » 
in  larger  vessels,  cooled,  and  strained  from 
the  lees,  to  render  it  thinner  and  w-  aker  ; 
wines  thus  drawn  off  are  called  saccus,  and 
saccata , from  the  bag  tiirough  which  they 
are  strained. 

(Enus  galactodes.  (From  yaka, 
milk.)  Wine  .with  milk,  or  wine  made  as 
warm  as  new  milk. 

(Enus  m abacus.  /Enus  malthacus. 
Soft  wine.  Sometimes  it  means  weak  and 
thin,  opposed  to  strong  wme ; or  mild  in 
opposition  to  austere. 

(Enus  melschRqos.  Wine  in  which  is 
honey. 

(Enus  ofnodes.  Strong  wine. 

(Enus  straphidios  leugos.  White 
wine  made  from  raisins. 

(Emus  tethal  as  menus.  Wine  mixed 

witn  sea  water. 

, CEsopagjEus.  (From  oiro^xyog,  tbe 
gullet.)  The  muscle  forming  the  spninct- 
er  aesophagi. 

CEsophagisnus.  (From  oicro<puyog,  the 
gullet.)  Difficult  swallowing,  from 
spasm. 

(ESOPHAGUS.  (From  cu»,  to  carry, 
and  <payu,  to  eat;  because  it  carries  the 
food  into  the  stomach.)  The  membranous 
and  muscular  tube  that  descends  in  the 
neck,  from  the  pharynx  to  the  stomach. 
It  is  composed  of  three  tunics,  or  mem- 
branes, viz.  a common,  muscular,  and 
mucous.  Its  arteries  are  branches  of  the 
oesophageal,  which  arises  from  the  aorta. 
The  veins  empty  themselves  into  the  vena 
azygos.  Its  nerves  are  from  the  eighth  pair 
and  great  intercostal ; and  it  isevery  where 
under  the  internal  or  mucous  membrane 
supplied  with  glands  that  separate  the  mu- 
cus of  the  oesophagus,  in  order  that  the 
masticated  bole  may  readily  pass  down  into 
the  stomach. 

(Estromania.  (From  oig-gog,  the  pu- 
denda of  a woman,  and  (Acuvopai , to  rage.) 
A furor  uterinus. 

(ESTliUM  VENEREUM.  (From 
oestrus , a gad-bee  ; because  by  its  bite,  or 
sting,  it  agitates  cattie.)  The  wenereal 
orgasm,  or  pleasant  sensation  experienced 
during  coition. 
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(Esyfe.  (From  on;,  a sheep,  and 
sordes.)  Oesypos.  Oesypum . (Jesypus . It 
frequently  is  met  with  in  the  ancient  Phar- 
macy, for  a certain  oily  substance,  boiled 
out.  of  particular  parts  of  the  fleeces  of 
wool,  as  what  grows  on  the  flank,  neck, 
and  parts  most  used  to  sweat. 

Offa  alba.  (From  phath,  a fragment, 
Heb.)  Van  Hclmont  thus  calls  the  white 
coagulation  which  arises  from  a mixture  of 
a rectified  spirit  of  wine,  and  of  urine  ; 
but  the  spirit  of  urine  must  be  distilled, 
from  well-fermented  urine ; and  that  must 
be  well  dephlegmated,  else  it  will  not  an-" 
swer. 

OFFICINAL.  ( Officinalis ; from  offt- 
cina , a shop.)  Any  medicine,  directed  by 
the  colleges  of  physicians  to  be  kept  in  the 
shops,  is  so  termed. 

Offuscatio.  The  same  as  Amaurosis. 

OIL.  {Oleum;  from  olea,  the  olive; 
this  name  being  at  first  confined  to  the  oil 
expressed  from  the  olive.)  Oils  are  de- 
fined, by  modern  chemists,  to  be  proper 
juices  of  a fat  or  unctuous  nature,  either 
solid  or  fluid,  indissoluble  in  water,  com- 
bustible with  flame,  and  volatile  in  diffe- 
rent degrees*  They  are  never  formed  but 
by  organic  bodies  ; and  all  the  substauces 
in  the  mineral  kingdom,  which  present  oily 
characters,  have  originated  from  the  action 
of  vegetable  or  animal  life.  Oils  are  dis- 
tinguished into  fat,  and  essential  oils  ; un- 
der the  former  head  are  comprehended  oil 
of  olives,  almonds,  rape,  ben,  linseed, 
hemp,  cocoa,  &c.  Essential  oils  differ 
from  fat  oils  by  the  following  characters : 
their  smell  is  strong  and  aromatic;  their 
volatility  is  such  that  they  rise  with  the 
beat  of  boiling  water,  and  their  taste  is 
very  acrid  ; they  are  likewise  much  more 
combustible  than  fat  oils ; they  are  ob- 
tained by  pressure,  distillation,  &c.  from 
strong-smelling  plants,  as  that  of  pepper- 
mint, aniseed,  caraw  ay,  See.  The  use  of  fat 
oils  in  the  arts,  and  in  medicine,  is  very  con- 
siderable ; they  are  medicinally  prescribed 
as  relaxing,  softening,  and  laxative  reme- 
dies ; thfcy  enter  into  many  medical  com- 
pounds, such  as  balsams,  unguents,  plas- 
ters, &c.  and  they  are  often  used  as  food 
on  account  of  the  mucilage  they  contain. 
See  Olka.  Essential  oils  are  employed  as 
cordial,  stimulant,  and  antispasmodic  re- 
medies. 

Oil,  cetherial.  See  Oleum  atheriale. 

Oil,  almond.  See.  Amygdala. 

Oil  of  allspice.  See  Oleum  pimentce. 

Oil  of  amber.  See  Oleum  succini. 

Oil  of  caraway.  See  Oleum  carui. 

Oil,  castor.  See  Ricinus. 

Oil  of  chamomile.  See  Oleum  anihemidis . 

Oil  of  juniper.  See  Oleum  juniper  i. 

Oil  of  lavender.  See  Oleum  lavendula. 

Oil  of  linseed.  See  Oleum  Uni. 

Oil  of  mace.  See  Oleum  macis. 

Oilf  olive . See  Oliva. 


Oil  of  origanum.  See  Oleum  origani. 

Oil , palm.  See  Palm  oil. 

Oil  of  pennyroyal.  See  Oleum  pulegii. 

Oil  of  peppermint.  See  Oleum  mentha 

piperita. 

Oil , rock.  See  Petroleum. 

Oil  of  spearmint.  See  Oleum  menthet 
viridis. 

Oil , sulphurated.  See  Oleum  sulphura * 
turn. 

Oil  of  turpentine.  See  Oleum  tebinthce. 
Ointment.  See  Unguentum. 

OLEA.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnsean  system.  Class,  Monandria. 
Order,  Monogynia. 

Olea  europ^a.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  from  which  the  olive  oil  is  ob- 
tained. See  Oliva . 

Oleamen.  (From  oleum , oil.)  A thin 
liniment  composed  of  oils. 

Oleander.  (From  olea,  the  olive-tree, 
which  it  resembles.)  The  rose  bay. 

Oleaster.  (Dim.  of  olea , the  olive- 
tree.)  The  wild  olive. 

OLECRANON.  (From  &Asv n,  the  uL 
na,  and  xpavov,  the  head.)  The  elbow,  or 
process  of  the  ulna,  upon  which  a person 
leans. 

Olene.  The  cubit,  or  ulna. 

Oleosaccharum.  (From  Oleum,  oil, 
and  saccliarum , sugar.)  An  essential  oil, 
ground  up  with  sugar. 

OLEUM.  See  Oil. 

Oleum  abietinum.  The  resinous 

juice  which  exudes  spontaneously  from  the 
silver  and  red  firs.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
superior  to  that  obtained  by  wounding  the 
tree. 

Oleum  ^ethereum.  Ethereal  oil. 

Oleum  vini.  After  the  distillation  of  sul- 
phuric aether,  carry  on  the  distillation  with 
a less  degree  of  heat,  until  a black  froth 
begins  to  rise  ; then  immediately  remove 
the  retort  from  the  fire.  Add  sufficient 
water  to  the  liquor  in  the  retort,  that  the 
oily  part  may  float  upon  the  surface.  Se- 
parate this,  and  add  to  it  as  much  lime- 
water  as  may  be  necessary  to  neutralize 
the  adherent  acid,  and  shake  them  toge- 
ther. Lastly,  collect  the  aetherial  oil  which 
separates.  This  oil  is  used  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  compound  spirit  of  ajther.  It 
is  a yellow  colour,  less  volatile  than  aether, 
soluble  in  alkohol,  and  insoluble  in  wa- 
ter. 

Oleum  amygdala.  See  Amygdala. 
Oleum  animale.  An  empvreumatic 
substance,  obtained  by  distillation  from 
animal  substances.  It  is  sometimes  ex- 
hibited as  an  antispasmodic  and  diapho- 
retic, in  the  dose  of  from  ten  to  forty  drops. 

Oleum  anisi.  Formerly  Oleum  cssen- 
liale  anisi,  oleum  e seminibus  anisi.  Oil  of 
anise.  The  essential  oil  of  aniseed  possesses 
all  the  virtues  attributed  to  the  anisuin,  and 
is  often  given  as  a stimulant  and  carmina- 
tive, in  the  dose  of  from  five  to  eight  drops. 
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raked  with  an  appropriate  vehicle.  See 
Anisum. 

Oleum  anthemidis.  Oil  of  chamo- 
mile, formerly  called  oleum  e floribus  cha- 
mameli.  See  Chamasmelum . 

Oleum  camphoratum.  In  reten- 
tions of  urine,  rheumatic  pains,  distentions 
of  the  abdomen  from  ascites  ; tension  of 
the  skin  from  abscess,  this  is  an  excellent 
application.  See  Camphor  a . 

Oleum  carpatiiicum.  A fine  essen- 
tial oil,  distilled  from  the  fresh  cones  of 
the  tree  which  affords  the  common  turpen- 
tine.  See  Tei'ebinthina  vulgaris. 

Oleum  carui.  Formerly  called  Oleum 
essentiale  carui.  Oleum  essentiale  e semini- 
bus  carui.  The  oil  of  earraways  is  an  ad- 
mirable carminative,  diluted  with  rectified 
spirit  into  an  essence,  and  then  mixed  with 
any  proper  fluid.  See  Carum. 

Oleum  caryophylli  aromatici. 
A stimulent  and  aromatic  preparation  of 
the  clove.  See  Caryophyllum  aromaticum. 

Oleum  cedrinum.  Essentia  de  cedro. 
The  oil  of  the  peel  of  citrons,  obtained  in 
a particular  manner,  without  distillation, 
in  Italy. 

Oleum  cinnamomi.  A warm,  stimu- 
lant, and  delicious  stomachic.  Given  in  the 
dose  of  from  one  to  three  drops,  rubbed 
down  with  some  yolk  of  egg,  in  a little 
wine,  it  allays  violent  emotions  of  the 
stomach  from  morbid  irritability,  and  is 
particularly  serviceable  in  debility  of  the 
prim®  viae,  after  cholera  morbus. 

Oleum  cornu  cervi.  This  is  applied 
externally  as  a stimulant  to  paralytic  affec- 
tions of  the  limbs. 

Oleum  gabianum.  See  Petroleum 
rubrum. 

Oleum  juniperi.  Formerly  called 
Oleum  essentiale  juniperi  baccce.  Oleum 
essentiale  e.baccis  juniperi.  Oil  of  juniper. 
Oil  of  juniper-berries  possesses  stimulant, 
carminative,  and  stomachic  virtues,  in  the 
dose  of  from  two  to  four  drops,  add  in  a 
larger  dose  proves  highly  diuretic.  It  is 
often  administered  in  the  cure  of  dropsical 
complaints,  when  the  indication  is  to  pro- 
voke the  urinary  discharge. 

Oleum  la  vendues.  Formerly  called 
Oleum  essentiale  lavendulce.  Oleum  essen- 
tiale c floribus  lavendulce.  Oil  of  lavender. 
Though  mostly  used  as  a perfume,  this  es- 
sential oil  may  be  exhibited  internally,  in 
the  dose  of  from  one  to  five  drops,  as  a sti- 
mulant in  nervous  head-aches,  hysteria 
and  debility  of  the  stomach. 

Oleum  lauri.  Oleum  laurinum.  An 
anodyne  and  antispasmodic  application, 
generally  rubbed  on  sprains  and  bruises 
unattended  with  inflammation. 

Oleum  limonis.  The  essential  oil  of 
lemons  possesses  stimulant  and  stomachic 
powers,  but  is  principally  used  externally, 
mixed  with  ointments  as  a perfume. 


Oleum  lini.  Linseed  oil  is  emollient 
and  demulcent,  in  the  dose  of  from  half  an 
ounce  to  an  ounce.  It  is  frequently  given 
in  the  form  of  clyster  in  colics  and  obstipa- 
tion. Cold-drawn  linseed-oil,  with  lime- 
water  and  extract  of  lead,  forms,  in  many 
instances,  the  best  application  for  burns 
and  scalds.  See  Linum 

Oleum  lucii  piscis.  See  Esox  lu- 
cius. 

Oleum  macis.  Oleum  myristicce  ex - 
pressum.  Oil  of  maced  A fragrant  seba- 
ceous substance,  expressed  in  the  East 
Indies  from  the  nutmeg.  There  are  two 
kinds.  The  best  is  brought  in  stone  jars, 
is  somewhat  soft,  of  a yellow  colour,  and 
resembles  in  smell  the  nutmeg.  The  other 
is  brought  from  Holland,  in  fiat  square 
cakes.  The  weak  smell  and  faint  colour 
warrants  our  supposing  it  to  be  the  former 
kind  sophisticated.  Their  use  is  chiefly 
external,  in  form  of  plaster,  unguent,  or 
liniment. 

Oleum  malabathii.  An  oil  similar 
in  flavour  to  that  of  cloves,  brought  from 
the  East  Indies,  where  it  is  said  to  be 
drawn  from  the  leaves  of  the  cinnamon- 
tree. 

Oleum  menthce  piperita.  Formerly- 
called  Oleum  essentiale  menthce  piperitidis . 
Oil  of  peppermint.  Oil  of  peppermint 
possesses  all  the  active  principle,  of  the 
plant.  It  is  mostly  used  to  make  the 
simple  water;  mixed  with  rectified  spirit 
it  forms  an  essence,  which  is  put  into  a va- 
riety of  compounds,  as  sugar  drops  and 
trochisches,  which  are  exhibited  as  stimu- 
lants, carminatives,  and  stomachics. 

Oleum  menthae  viridis.  Formerly 
called  Oleum  essentiale  menthce  sativce.  Oil 
of  spearmint.  This  essential  oil  is  mostly 
in  use  for  making  the  simple  water,  but  rnay 
be  exhibited  in  the  dose  of  from  five  to  two 
drops  as  a carminative,  stomachic,  and  sti- 
mulant. 

Oleum  neroli.  Essentia  neroli.  The 
essential  oil  of  the  flowers  of  the  Seville 
orange-tree.  It  is  brought  to  us  from  Italy 
and  France. 

Oleum  myristicce.  The  essential  oil 
of  nutmeg  is  an  excellent  stimulant  and 
aromatic,  and  may  be  exhibited  in  every 
case  where  such  remedies  are  indicated, 
with  advantage. 

Oleum  myristricce  expressum.  This 
is  commonly  called  oil  of  mace.  See 
Oleum  macis. 

Oleum  nitriqli.  See  Sulphureous 
acid. 

Oleum  olivce.  See  Oliva. 

Oleum  orxgani.  Formerly  called 
Oleum  essentiale  Grigani.  Oil  of  origanum*/ 
A very  acrid  and  stimulating  essential  oil. 
It  is  employed  for  alleviating  the-  pain 
arising  from  caries  of  the  teeth,  and  for 
making  the  simple  water  of  marjoram. 
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Oleum  palm.®.  Sea  Palm  oil. 

Oleum  petr.r  See  Petroleum . 

Oleum  pimento.  Oil  of  allspice. 
A stimulant  and  aromatic  oil. 

Oleum  pulegii.  Formerly  called 
Oleum  essentiale  pulegii.  Oil  of  penny- 
royal. A stimulant  and  antispasmodic  oil, 
which  mav  be  exhibited  in  hysterical  and 
nervous  affections. 

Oleum  rictni.  See  Ricinus. 

Oleum  roris  marine  Formerly 
called  Oleum  essentiale  roris  tnarini.  Oil 
of  rosemary.  The  essential  oil  of  rosemary 
A is  au  excellent  stimulant,  and  may  be  given 
with  gre  it  advantage  in  nervous  and  spas- 
modic affections  of  the  stomach. 

Oleum  sabine.  A stimulating  em- 
menagogue:  it  is  best  administered  with 
myrrh,  in  the  form  of  bolus. 

Oleum  sassafras.  An  agreeable  sti- 
mulating stomachic  carminative  and  sudo- 
rific. 

t Oleum  sjnapeos.  This  is  an  emollient 
oil,  the  acrid  principle  of  the  mustard  re- 
maining in  the  seed.  See  Sinnpis. 

Oleum  sucuint.  Oleum  succini,  rectifi- 
caturn.  Oil  of  amber  is  mostly  used  ex- 
ternally, as  a stimulating  application  to 
paralytic  limbs,  or  those  affected  with 
cramp  and  rheumatism.  Hooping-cough, 
end  other  convulsive  diseases,  are  said  to  be 
relieved  also  by  rubbing  the  spine  with  this 
oil. 

Oleum  sulphuratum.  Formerly 
called  Balsamum  sulphuris  simplex.  Sul- 
phurated oil.  “Take  of  washed  sulphur, 
four  ounces  ; olive  oil,  a pint.”  Having 
heated  the  oil  in  a very  large  iron  pot,  add 
the  sulphur  gradually,  and  stir  the  mixture 
after  each  addition,  until  they  have  united. 
This,  which  -was  formerly  called  simple 
balsam  of  sulphur,  is  an  acrid  stimulating 
preparation,  and  much  praised  by  some 
in  the  cure  of  coughs  and  other  phthisical 
complaints. 

Oleum  syrle.  A fragrant  essential 
oil,  obtained  by  distillalion  from  the  balm 
of  Gilead  plant.  See  Moldavica. 

Oleum  templinum.  Oleum  templinum 
rernm.  A terebinthinate  oil  obtained  from 
the  fresh  cones  of  the  Pinus  abies  of'Linnaufv. 

Oleum  teru.e.  See  Petroleum. 

Oleum  terebi  wthin.e  rectifica- 
tum.  “ Rectified  oil  of  turpentine,  a 
pint. ; water,  four  pints.”  Distil  over  the 
oil.  Stimulant,  diuretic,  and  sudorific  vir- 
tues are  attributed  to  this  preparation,  in 
the  dose  of  from  ten  drops  to  twenty, 
which  are  given  in  rheumatic  pains  of  file 
chronic  kind,  especially  sciatica.  Its  chief 
use  internally,  however,  is  as  an  anthel- 
mintic and  styptic.  Uterine,  pulmonic, 
gastric,  intestinal,  and  other  hemorrhages, 
when  passive,  are  more  effectually  relieved 
by  its  exhibition  than  bv  any  other  medi- 
cine. Externally  it  is  applied,  mixed  with 


ointments,  and  otbef*  applications,  to  bruises, 
sprains,  rheumatic  pains,  indolent  ulcers, 
burns,  and  scalds. 

Oleum  vini.  Stimulant  and  anodyne 
in  the  dose  of  from  one  to  four  drops. 

OLFACTORY.  NERVES.  (Nervi  ol - 
factorii ; from  olf actus,  the  sense  of  smelling.) 
The  first  pair  of  nerves  are  so  termed,  be- 
cause they  are  the  organs^  of  smelling.  They 
arise  from  thecorp  ra  striata,  perforate  the 
ethmoid  bi  ne,  and  are  distributed  very 
numerously  on  the  pituitary  membrane  of 
the  nose. 

OLI  BAN  UM.  (From  lebona,  Chald.) 
Thus.  Frankincense.  T:  is  drug  has 
received  different  appellations,  according  to 
its  different  appearances;  the  single  tears 
are  called  simply  olibunum , or  thus;  when 
two  are  joined  together,  thus  masculum  ; 
and  when  two  are  very  large,  thus  femini - 
man;  if  several  adhere  to  the  bark,  thus 
corticosnm ; the  fine  powder,  which  rubs  off 
from  tiic  tears,  mica  thuris  ; and  tue  coarser, 
manna  thuris.  The  gum-resin  that  is  so  call- 
ed,' is  the  juice  of  the  J unipe>  vs  lycia : — -foliis 
ternis  vndiqve  imbricatis  ovutis  obtusis , and 
is  brought  from  Turkey  and  the  East  In- 
dies; but  that  which  comes  from  India  is 
less  esteemed.  It  is  said  to  ooze  spontane- 
ously from  the  bark  of  the  tree,  appearing 
in  drops,  or  tears,  of  a pale  yellowish,  and 
sometimes  of  a reddish  colour.  Olibaimni 
lias  a moderately  strong  and  not  very  agree- 
able smell,  and  a bitterish,  somewhat  pun- 
gent taste : in  chewing  it  sticks  to  the 
teeth,  becomes  white,  and  renders  the 
saliva  milky.  Laid  on  a red  hot  iron,  it 
readily  catches  fiaine,  and  burns  with  a 
strong  diffusive  and  not  unpleasant  smell. 
On  trituration  with  water,  the  greatest 
part  of  it  dissolves  into  a milky  liquor, 
which,  on  standing,  deposits  a portion  of 
resinous  matter.  The  gummy  and  resinous 
parts  are  nearly  in  equal  proportions ; and 
though  Rectified  spirit  dissolves  less  of  the 
©libanum  than  water,  it  extracts  nearly  all 
its  active  matter.  In  antient  times,  oliba- 
lium  seems  to  have  been  in  great  repute 
in  affections  of  the  head  and  breast,  coughs, 
haemoptysis,  and  in  various  fluxes,  both 
uterine  and  intestinal  ; it  was  also  much 
employed  externally.  Recourse  is  seldom 
had  to  this  medicine,  which  is  now  super- 
seded by  myrrh,  and  other  articles  of  the 
resinous  kind.  It  is,  however,  esteemed 
by  many  as  an  adstrmgent,  and  though  not 
in  general  use,  is  considered  as  a valuable 
medicine  in  fluor  albus,  and  debilities  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines:  applied  exter- 
nally in  the  form  of  plaster,  it  is  said  to  be 
corroborant,  &c.  and  with  this  intention  it 
forms  the  basis  of  the  emplastrum  thuris. 

Oligotrophia.  ( From o\iyoc, small,  and 
TfEcfjw,  to  nourish.)  Deficient  nourishment. 

Olisthema.  (From  ox<r0aiv»,  to  fall 
out.)  A luxation. 
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OLIVA.  The  olive.  Olea  sativa. 
The  fruit  of  the  Olea  Europca  of  Linnaeus  : 
foliis  lanceolatis  integerrimis , racemis  axil - 
laribits  courctatis.  The  olive-tree,  in  all 
ages,  has  been  greatly  celebrated,  and 
held  in  peculiar  estimation,  as  the  boun- 
teous gift  of  heaven  ; it  was  formerly  ex- 
hibited in  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the 
Jews,  and  is  still  considered  as  emblematic 
of  peace  and  plenty.  The  varieties  of  this 
tree  are  numerous,  distinguished  not  only 
by  the  form  of  the  leaves  but  also  by  the 
shape,  size,  and  colour  of  the  fruit ; as  the 
large  Spanish  olive,  the  small  oblong  Pro- 
vence olive,  Si c.  Sc c.  These,  when  pic- 
kled, are  well  known  to  us  by  the  names 
of  Spanish  and  French  olives,  which  are 
extremely  grateful  to  many  stomachs, 
and  said  to  excite  appetite  and  promote 
digestion ; they  are  prepared  from  the 
green  unripe  fruit,  which  is  repeatedly 
steeped  in  water,  to  which  some  quick- 
lime or  alkaline  salt  is  added,  in  order 
to  shorten  the  operation:  after  this  they 
are  washed  and  preserved  in  a pickle  of 
common  salt  and  water,  to  Avhich  an  aro- 
matic is  sometimes  added.  The  principal 
consumption,  however,  of  this  fruit  is  in 
the  preparation  of  the  common  sallad  oil, 
or  oleum  olivceof  the  pharmacopoeias,  which 
is  obtained  by  grinding  and  pressing  them 
when  thoroughly  ripe : the  finer  and  purer 
oil  issues  first  by  gentle  pressure,  and  the 
inferior  sorts  on  heating  what  is  left,  and 
pressing  it  more  strongly.  The  best  olive 
oil  is  of  a bright  pale  amber  colour,  bland  to 
the  taste,  and  without  any  smell : it  becomes 
rancid  by  age,  and  sooner  if  kept  in  a warm 
situation.  With  regard  to  its  utility,  oil, 
in  some  shape,  forms  a considerable  part  of 
our  food,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  and 
affords  much  nourishment.  With  some, 
hbwever,  oily  substances  do  not  unite 
with  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and 
are  frequently  brought  up  by  eructation ; 
this  happens  more  especially  to  those 
whose  stomachs  abound  with  acid. — 
Oil,  considered  as  a medicine,  is  supposed 
to  correct  acrimony,  and  to  lubricate  and 
relax  the  fibres ; and  therefore  has  been 
recommended  internally,  to  obviate  the  ef- 
fects of  various  stimuli,  which  produce  ir- 
ritation, and  consequent  inflammation  : 
on  this  ground  it  has  been  generally  pre- 
scribed in  coughs,  catarrhal  affections,  and 
erosions.  The  oil  of  olives  is  successfully 
used  in  Switzerland  against  the  tcenia  os- 
cults  supet'Jiciaiibus,  anti  it  is  in  very  high 
estimation  in  this  and  other  countries 
against  nephritic  pains,  spasms,  cholic,  con- 
stipation of  the  bowels,  &c.  Externally  it 
has  been  found  an  useful  application  to 
bites  and  stings  of  various  poisonous  ani- 
mals, as  the  mad  dog,  several  serpents,  & c. 
also  to  burns,  tumours,  and  other  affections, 
both  by  itself  or  mixed  in  liniments  or  poul- 
tices. Oil  rubbed  over  the  body  is  said  to 


be  of  great  service  in  dropsies,  particularly 
ascites.  Olive  oil  enters  several  officinal 
compositions,  and  when  united  with  water, 
by  the  intervention  of  alkali,  is  usually 
given  in  coughs  and  hoarsenesses. 

Olive-tree.  See  Oliva. 

Olives . See  Oliva. 

Olive , spurge.  See  Mezereum. 

Olivarius.  (From  oliva , the  olive.) 
Oliviformis.  Resembling  the  olive;  ap- 
plied  to  two  eminences  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  medulla  oblongata,  called  corpora  oli- 
varia. 

Olophlycti  s,  (From  oXoc,  whole,  and 
a pustule.)  A small  hot  eruption, 
covering  the  whole  body  ; when  partial,  it 
is  called  phlyctaena. 

Olusatrum.  (Id  est,  olus  atrum,  the 
black  herb,  from  its  black  leaves.)  Lovage. 

Omagra.  (From  07*0?,  the  shoulder, 
and  ay^x,  a seizure.)  The  gout  in  the 
shoulder. 

OMENTITIS.  ( Omentitis  ; from  omen- 
tum, the  caul.)  Inflammation  of  the 
omentum,  a species  of  peritonitis. 

OMENTUM.  (From  omeny  a guess; 
so  called  because  the  soothsayers  prophesied 
from  an  inspection  of  this  part.)  Epiploon. 
The  caul.  An  adipose  membranous  viscus 
of  the  abdomen,  that  is  attached  to  the  sto- 
mach, and  lies  on  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  intestines.  It  is  thin  and  easily  torn, 
being  formed  of  a duplicature  of  the  perito- 
neum, with  more  or  less  of  fat  interposed. 
It  is  distinguished  into  the  great  omentum 
and  the  little  omentum. 

The  omentum  majus , which  is  also  term- 
ed omentum  gastrocolicum , arises  from  the 
whole  of  the.  great  curvature  of  the  sto- 
mach, and  even  as  far  as  the  spleen,  from 
whence  it  descends  loosely  behind  the 
abdominal  parieties,  and  over  the  intestines 
to  the  navel,  and  sometimes  into  the  pelvis. 
Having  descended  thus  far,  its  inferior  mar- 
gin turns  inwards  and  ascends  again,  and  is 
fastened  to  the  colon  and  the  spleen,  where 
it*  vessels  enter. 

The  omentum  minnsy  or  omentum  hepatico- 
gastricum , arises  posteriorly  from  the  trans- 
verse fissure  of  the  liver.  It  is  composed  of  a 
duplicature  of  peritoneum,  passes  over  the 
duodenum,  and  small  lobe  of  the  liver ; it 
also  passes  by  the  lobulus  spigelii  and  pan- 
creas, proceeds  into  the  colon  and  small 
curvature  of  the  stomach,  and  is  implanted 
ligamentous  into  the  oesophagus.  It  is  in 
this  omentum  that  Winslow  discovered  a 
natural  opening,  which  goes  by  his  nanfe. 
If  air  be  blown  in  at  the  foramen  of  Win- 
slow, which  is  always  found  behind  the  lo- 
bulus spigelii,  between  the  right  side  of  the 
liver  and  hepatic  vessels,  the  vena  portarum 
and  duodenum,  the  cavity  of  the  omentum, 
and  all  its  sacs  may  be  distended. 

The  omentum  is  always  double,  and  be- 
tween its  lamellae  closely  connected  by 
very  tender  cellular  substance,  the  vessels 
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are  distributed  and  the  fat  collected. 
Where  the  top  of  the  right  kidney,  and 
the  lobulus  spigelius  of  the  liver,  with  the 
subjacent  large  vessels,  form  an  angle  with 
the  duodenum,  there  the  external  mem- 
brane of  the  colon,  which  comes  from  the 
peritoneum  joining  with  the  membrane  of 
the  duodenum,  which  also  arises  immedi- 
ately from  the  peritoneum  lying  upon  the 
kidney,  enters  the  back  into  the  trans- 
verse fissure  of  the  liver,  for  a considerable 
space,  is  continuous  with  its  external  coat, 
contains  the  gall  bladder,  supports  the  he- 
patic vessels,  and  is  very  yellow  and  slip- 
pery. Behind  this  membranous  production, 
betwixt  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  hepatic 
vessels,  vena  portarum,  biliary  ducts,  aor- 
ta, and  adjacent  duodenum,  there  is  the  na- 
tural opening  just  mentioned,  by  which  air 
saiay  be  blown  extensively  into  all  the  ca- 
vity of  the  omentum.  From  thence,  in  a 
course  continuous  with  this  membrane  from 
the  pylorus  and  the  smaller  curvature  of 
the  stomach,  the  external  membrane  of 
the  liver  joins  in  such  a manner  with  that  of 
the  stomach,  that  the  thin  membrane  of 
the  liver  is  continued  out  of  the  fossa  of  the 
venal  duct,  across  the  little  lobe  into  the 
stomach  stretched  before  the  lobe  and 
before  the  pancreas.  This  little  omentum, 
or  omentum  hepatico-gastricum,  when  in- 
flated, resembles  a cone,  and  gradually 
becoming  harder  and  emaciated,  it.changes 
into  a true  ligament,  by  which  the  oesopha- 
gus is  connected  to  the  diaphragm.  But 
the  larger  omentum,  the  omentum  gastrocus- 
licum , is  of  a much  greater  extent.  It  be- 
gins at  the  first  accession  of  the  right  gas- 
tro-epiploic  artery  to  the  stomach,  being 
continued  there  from  the  upper  plate  of  the 
transverse  mesocolon ; and  then  from  the 
whole  great  curve  of  the  stomach,  as  far  as 
the  spleen,  and  also  from  the  right  convex 
end  of  the  stomach  towards  the  spleen, 
until  it  also  terminates  in  a ligament,  that 
ties  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  spleen 
to  the  stomach  : this  is  the  anterior  lamina. 
Being  continued  downward,  sometimes  to 
the  navel,  sometimes  to  the  pelvis,  it  hangs 
before  the  intestines,  and  behind  the  mus- 
cles of  the  abdomen,  until  its  lower  edge  be- 
ing'reflected  upon  itself,  ascends,  leaving 
an  intermediate  vacuity  between  it  and  the 
anterior  lamina,  and  is  continued  to  a 
very  great  extent,  into  the  external  mem- 
brane of  the  transverse  colon,  and  lastly, 
into  the  sinus  of  the  spleen,  by  which  the 
large  blood-vessels  are  received,  and  it 
ends  finally  on  the  oesophagus,  under  the 
diaphragm.  Behind  the  stomach,  and  be- 
fore the  pancreas,  its  cavity  is  continuous 
with  that  of  the  smaller  omentum.  To  this 
the  omentum  colicum  is  connected,  which 
arises  farther  to  the  right  than  the  first  ori- 
gin of  the  omentum  gastrocolicum  from  the 
mesocolon,  with  the  cavity  of  which  it  is 
continuous,  but  produced  solely  from  the 
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colon  and  its  external  membrane,  which 
departs  double  from  the  intestine ; it  is 
prolonged,  and  terminates  by  a conical  ex- 
tremity, sometimes  of  longer,  sometimes  of 
shorter  extent,  above  the  intestinum  cae- 
cum. For  all  the  blood  which  returns 
from  the  omsntum  and  mesocolon,  goes 
into  tiie  vena  portarum,  and  by  that  into 
the  liver  itself.  The  omentum  gastrocoli- 
cum  is  furnished  with  blood  from  each  of 
the  gas tro  epiploic  arteries,  by  many  de- 
scendmg  articulated  branches,  of  which  the 
most  lateral  are  the  longest,  and  the  lowest 
anastomose  by  minute  twigs  with  those 
of  the  colon.  It  also  has  branches  from  the 
splenic,  duodenal,  and  adipose  arteries. 
The  omentum  colicum  has  its  arteries  from 
the  colon,  as  also  the  smaller  appendices, 
and  also  from  the  duodenal  and  right  epi- 
ploic. The  arteries  of  the  small  omentum 
come  from  the  hepatics,  and  from  the 
right  and  left  coronaries.  The  omentum 
being  fat  and  indolent,  has  very  small 
nerves.  They  arise  from  the  nerves  of  the 
eighth  pair,  both  in  the  greater  and  lesser 
curvatures  of  the  stomach.  The  arteries 
of  the  mesentery  are  in  general  the  same 
with  those  which  go  to  the  intestine,  and  of 
which  the  smaller  branches  remain  in  the 
glands  and  fat  of  the  mesentery.  Various 
small  accessory  arteries  go  to  both  meso- 
colons, from  the  intercostals,  spennatics, 
lumbars,  and  capsular,  to  the  transverse 
portion  from  the  splenic  artery,  and  pan- 
creato-duodenalis,  and  to  the  left  meso- 
colon, from  the  branches  of  the  aorta  going 
to  the  lumbar  glands.  The  veins  of  the 
omhntum  in  general  accompany  the  arte- 
ries, and  unite  iyto  similar  trunks ; those  of 
the  left  part  of  the  gastrocolic  omentum 
into  the  splenic,  and  alsojthose  of  the  he- 
patogastric, which  likewise  sends  its  blood 
to  the  trunk  of  the  vena  portarum  : those 
from  the  larger  and  right  part  of  the  gastro- 
colic omentum,  from  the  omentum  colicum, 
and  from  the  appendices  epiploides,  into 
the  mesenteric  trunk.  All  the  veins  of 
the  mesentery  meet  together  in  one  wick, 
in  the  true  trunk  of  the  large  vena  porta- 
rum,  being  collected  first  into  two  large 
bl  anches,  of  which  the  one,  the  mesenteric, 
receives  the  gastro-epiploic  vein,  the  colicae 
media?,  the  iliocolica,  and  all  those  of  the 
small  intestines,  as  far  as  the  duodenum; 
the  other,  which  going  transversely,  inserts 
itself  into  the  former,  above  the  origin  of 
the  duodenum,  carries  back  the  blood  of 
the  left  gastric  veins,  and  those  of  the 
rectum,  except  the  lowermost,  which  be- 
longs partly  to  those  of  the  bladder  and 
partly  to  the  hypogastric  branches  of  the 
pelvis.  The  vem  which  is  called  haemor- 
rhoidalis  interna  is  sometimes  inserted  ra- 
ther into  the  splenic  than  into  the  mesen* 
teric  vein.  Has  the  omentum  also  lympha- 
tic vessels  ? Certainly  tfysre  are  conglobate 
glands,  both  in  the  little  omentum  and  i» 
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the  gastro  colieurn ; and  antient  anatomists 
have  observed  pellucid  vessels  in  the  omen- 
tum; and  a modem  has  described  them  for 
lacteals  of  the  stomach. 

Omentum  colicum.  See  Omentum. 

Omentum  gastro-colicum.  See  Omen - 
turn. 

Omentum  hepatico-gastricum.  See 
Omentum. 

OMO,  Names  compounded  with  this 
word  belong  to  muscles  which  are  attached 
to  the  scapula ; from  a/xog,  the  shoulder.  As, 

Omocotyle.  (From  opoog,  the  shoulder, 
and  hot vM,  a cavity.)  The  cavity  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  in  which 
the  head  o?  the  lmmerus  is  articulated. 

OMO-HYOIDEUS.  Caroco-hyoideus  of 
Albinos  and  Douglas,  Scapulo  hxjodien  of 
Dumas.  A muscle  situated  between  the 
os  hyoides  and  shoulder,  that  pulls  the  os 
hyoides  obliquely  downwards.  It  arises 
broad,  thin,  and  fleshy,  from  the  superior 
costa  of  the  scapula,  near  the  semilunar 
notch,  and  from  the  ligament  that  runs 
across  it;  thence  ascending  obliquely,  it 
becomes  tendinous  below  the  sternocleido- 
mastoideus,  and  growing  fleshy  again,  is 
inserted  into  the  base  of  the  os  hyoides. 

OMOPLATA.  (From  apooe,  the  shoul- 
der, and  wXciTu?,  broad.)  See  Scapula. 

Gmoplato-h.yoid.iEus.  The  same  as 
Omokyoid&us. 

Omotocqs.  (From  copt-og,  crude,  and 
•XMTca,  to  bring  forth.)  A miscarriage. 

Omotribes.  (From  ocfxog,  crude,  and 
to  bruise.)  Oil  expressed  from  un- 
ripe olives. 

Omphacinum.  (From  o^cnuov,  the  juice 
of  unripe  grapes.)  Oil  expressed  from  un- 
ripe olives. 

Omphacion.  Omphacium.  , (From 
![A,<pa.Kos,  an  unripe  grape.)  The  juice  of 
unripe  grapes  ; and  by  some  applied  to  that 
pf  wild  apples,  or  crabs,  commonly  called 
Verjuice. 

Ompiiacjtis.  (From  o^ctuog,  an  un- 
ripe grape,  because  it  resembles  an  unripe 
grape  in  its  sour  astringent  state.)  A small 
kind  of  gall ; an  excrescence  from  tiie  oak. 

Omphacomeli.  (From  o^auog,  an  un- 
ripe grape,  and  (x&i,  honey.)  A sort  of 
oxymel  made  of  the  juice  of  unripe  grapes 
and  honey. 

Qmpiialocarpus.  (From  o^a\og,  the 
navel,  and  nag*™?,  fruit ; so  called  because  its 
fruit  resembles  a navel.)  Cleavers;  hay  riff. 

OMPHALOCELE.  (From  op.^a'kog,  the 
navel,  and  a tumour.)  An  umbilical 
hernia.  See  Hernia. 

Omphalodes.  (From  op.<pu\?g,  a navel ; 
so  named  because  the  calyx  is  excavated 
in  the  middle  like  the  human  navel.)  A 
plant  resembling  borage. 

Omphalomantia.  (From  opt,(t>ti\og,  the 
navel,  and  jaavrsyo),  to  prophesy.)  The 
foolish  vaticination  of  mid  wives,  who  pre- 
tend to  fotetei  the  number  of  the  future 
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offspring  from  the  number  of  knots  in  the 
navel. 

OMPHALOS.  (From  o/u<pie'Kicry,M)  to 
roll  up.)  The  navel. 

OMPrfALOTOMIA.  (From  o,u^\ogt 
the  navel,  and  te^vs,  to  cut.)  The  sepa- 
ration of  the  navel-string. 

Onagra.  (From  ovay%og,  the  wild  ass, 
so  called  because  it  is  said  to  tame  wild 
beasts.)  Also  a name  for  the  rheumatism 
in  the  elbow. 

ONEIRODYNIA.  (From  m%w,  a 
dream,  and  oSun,  anxiety.)  Disturbed 
imagination  during  sleep.  A genus  of  dis- 
ease in  the  class  Neuroses,  and  order  Vesa- 
nice  of  Cullen,  containing  two  species, 

1.  Oneirodynia  activa;  walking  in  the 
sleep. 

2.  Oneirodynia  gravans , the  incubus,  or 
night-mare.  See  Night-mare. 

Oneirogmos.  (From  ovei^ojto,  to 
dream.)  Venereal  dreams. 

Oneirogonos.  (From  ovugog,  a dream, 
and  yovn,  the  seed.)  So  the  Greeks  call  an 
occasional  emission  of  the  semen  in  sleep, 
when  it  only  happens  rarely. 

Onion.  See  Cepa. 

Onion , sea.  See  Scilla. 

Onis.  (From  ovog,  an  ass.)  The  dung  of 
an  ass.  It  was  in  repute  with  Hippocrates* 

Oniscus.  (From  c vog,  an  ass  ; so  called 
because  like  the  ass  it  requires  much  beat* 
ing  before  it  is, useful.)  The  stock-fish. 
Also  the  slow- worm. 

Oniscus  asellus.  The  systematic  namt 
of  the  woodlouse.  See  Millepedes. 

Onitis.  (From  ovog,  an  ass,  because 
asses  covet  it.)  The  origanum  plant. 

Onobrychis.  (From  ovog,  an  ass,  and 
t0  bray ; so  called,  according  to 
Blanchard,  because  the  smell  or  taste 
makes  asses  bray.)  Holy  hay ; saintfoin  ; 
cockshead  vetch. 

ONONIS.  (From  ovog,  an  ass,  because 
it  interrupts  asses  when  at  plough.)  i.  The 
name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Diadelphia.  Order,  Decun- 
drio.  2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the 
Resta  bovis.  Arresla  bovis.  Remora  aratri. 
Rest-harrow.  The  roots  of  this  plant,  Ono- 
nis spinosa , vel  arvensis  of  Linnaeus,  have  a 
faint  unpleasant  smell,  and  a sweetish,  bit- 
terish, somewhat  nauseous  taste.  Their 
active  matter  is  confined  to  the  cortical 
part,  which  has  been  sometimes  given  in 
powder,  or  other  forms,  as  an  aperient  and 
diuretic. 

Ononis  arvensis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  rest  harrow.  See  Ononis. 

Ononis  spinosa.  The  systematic  nam« 
of  the  rest  harrow.  See  Ononis. 

Onopordium  acanthium.  (Ovonofiov; 
from  ovog,  an  ass,  and  tte^o,  to  break  wind ; 
so  named  from  its  being  much  coveted  by 
asses,  and  from  the  noise  it  makes  upon 
pressure.)  The  systematic  name  of  the 
cpttoji-thistle.  See  Carduus  tormentosus , 
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Onosma  echtoides.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  whose  root  is  called  an- 
chusalutea  in  some  pharmacopoeias.  It  is 
supposed  to  possess  menagogue  virtues. 

Onychia.  (From  ew£,  the  nail.)  A 
whitlow  at  the  side  of  the  finger-nail. 

ONYX.  Ow£.  Unguis.  An  abscess, 
©r  collection  of  pus  between  the  lamella 
of  the  cornea;  so  called  from  its  resem- 
"blance  to  the  stone  called  onyx.  The  di- 
agnostic signs  are,  a white  spot  or  speck, 
prominent,  soft,  and  fluctuating.  The  spe- 
cies are  : 

1.  Abscessus  superficiulis,  arising  from 
inflammation,  not  dangerous,  for  it  va- 
nishes when  the  inflammation  is  resolved 
by  the  use  of  astringent  collyria. 

2.  Abscessus  profundus,  or  a deep  ab- 
scess, which  is  deeper  seated  between  the 
lamellae  of  the  cornea,  sometimes  break- 
ing internally,  and  forming  an  hypopimn  : 
when  it  opens  externally  it  leaves  a fistula 
upon  the  cornea  ; whenever  the  pus  is  ex- 
siccated, there  remains  a leucoma. 

Ooeides.  (From  &>ov,  an  egg,  and  eiooq, 
a likeness.)  An  epithet  for  the  aqueous 
humour  of  the  eye. 

Ophioglossoides.  (From  o<pioy^c<rcrov, 
©phioglossum,  and  sifog,  a likeness.)  A 
fungus  resembling  the  adder’s  tongue. 

OPHIOGLOSSUM.  (From  o^q,  a ser- 
pent, and  y\ci>cr<ra,  a tongue  ; so  called  from 
the  resemblance  ofits  fruit.)  Adders  tongue. 

Ophiorrhiza  mungos.  The  ’systema- 
tic name  of  the  plant  whose  root  is  called 
radix  serpentum  in  the  pharmacopoeias. 
See  Mungos  radix. 

Ophioscorodon.  (From  o<pig,  a ser- 
pent, and  cHogoftcri,  garlic,  so  named  be- 
cause it  is  spotted  like  a serpent.)  Broad- 
leaved garlic. 

Ophiostapiiylum.  (From  ©<pcc,  a ser- 
pent, and  ^cKpv\v,  a berry,  so  called  be- 
cause serpents  feed  upon  its  berries.)  White 
briony.  See  Bryonia. 

Ophioxylgm  serpentinum.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  tree  whose  wood  is 
termed  lignum  serpentinum.  See  Serpen- 
tinum lignum. 

Opiirys.  (0$£u?.)  The  lowest  part  of  the 
forehead,  where  the  eye-brows  grow.  Also 
an  herb  so  called  because  its  juice  was  used 
to  make  the  hair  of  the  eye-brows  black. 

OPHTHALMIA.  (From  c^aX^o?,  the 
eye.)  Ophthalmitis.  An  inflammation  of 
the  membranes  of  the  eye,  or  of  the  whole 
bulb  of  the  eye.  The  symptoms  which 
characterize  this  disease  area  preternatural 
redness  of  the  tunica  conjunctiva,  owing 
to  a turgescenee  of  its  blood-vessels;  pain 
apd  heat  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  eye, 
often  attended  with  a sensation  of  some 
extraneous  body  between  the  eye  and  eye- 
lid and  a plentiful  effusion  of  tears.  All 
these  symptoms  are  commonly  increased 
by  motion  of  the  eye,  or  its  coverings,  and 
likewise  by  exposure  to  light.  We  judge 


of  the  depth  of  the  inflammation  by  that 
degree  of  pain  produced  by  light  thrown 
upon  tiie  eye.  When  the  pain  produced 
by  light  is  considerable,  we  have  much  rea- 
son io  imagine  that  the  parts  at  the  bottom 
of  the  eye,  and  especially  the  retina,  are 
chiefly  affected,  and,  vice  versa,  when  the 
pain  is  not  much  increased  by  this  expo- 
sure, we  conclude  with  great  probability 
that  the  inflammation  is  confined  perhaps 
entirely  to  the  external  covering  of  the 
eye.  In  superficial  affections  of  this  kind 
too  the  symptoms  are  in  genera!  local  ; 
but,  whenever ' the  inflammation  is  deep 
seated,  it  is  attended  with  severe  shooting 
pams  through  the  head,  and  fever  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  commonly  takes 
place.  During  the  whole  course  of  the 
disease  there  is  for  the  most  part  a very 
plentiful  flow  of  tears,  which  frequently 
become  so  hot  and  acrid  as  to  excoriate 
the  neighbouring  parts,  but  it  often  hap- 
pens after  the  disease  has  been  of  some 
duralion,  that  together  with  the  tears  a 
considerable  quantity  of  a yellow  purulent- 
like  matter  is  discharged,  and  when  the 
inflammation  has  either  spread,  to  the  eye- 
lids, or  has  been  seated  there  from  the  be- 
ginning, as  soon  as  the  tarsi  become  af- 
fected a discharge  takes  place  of  a viscid 
glutinous  kind  of  matter,  which  greatly 
adds  to  tiie  patient’s  distress,  as  it  tends  to 
increase  the  inflammation  by  cementing 
the  eye-lids  so  firmly  together  as  to  render 
it  extremely  difficult  to  separate  them. 

Ophthalmia  is  divided  into  external, 
when  the  inflammation  is  superficial,  and  in- 
ternal, when  the  inflammation  is  deep  seated, 
and  the  globe  of  the  eye  is  much  affected. 

In  severe  ophthalmia  two  distinct  stages 
are  compioniy  observable  ; the  first  is  at- 
tended with  a great  deal  of  heat  and  pain 
in  the  eye,  and  considerable  febrile  disor- 
der ; the  second  is  comparatively  a chro- 
nic affection  without  pain  and  fever.  The 
eye  is  merely  weakened,  moister  than  in 
the  healthy  state,  and  more  or  less  red. 

Ophthalmia  may  be  induced  by  a variety 
of  exciting  causes  as  operate  in  producing 
inflammation  in  other  situations.  A seveie 
cold  in  which  the  eyes  are  affected  at  the 
same  time  with  the  pituitary  cavities,  fau- 
ces, and  trachea ; change  of  weather ; sud- 
den transition  from  heat  to  cold  ; the  pre- 
valence of  cold  winds,  residence  in  damp 
or  sandy  countries,  in  the  hot  season  ; ex- 
posuse  of  the  eyes  to  the  vivid  rays  of  the 
suii ; are  causes  usually  enumerated,  and 
considering  which,  it  does  not.  seem  extra- 
ordinary that  ophthalmia  should  often  make 
its  appearance  as  an  epidemic,  and  afflict 
persons  of  every  age  and  sex.  Besides 
these  exciting  causes,  writers  also  generally 
mention  the  suppression  of  some  habitual 
discharge,  as  of  the  menses,  bleedings  from 
the  nose,  from  haemorrhoids,  See.  Besides 
which,  inflammation  of  the  eyes  may  he 
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occasioned  by  the  venereal  and  scrophu- 
lous  virus. 

OPHTHALMIC  GANGLION.  Gan- 
glion ophihalmicum.  Lenticular  ganglion. 
This  ganglion  is  formed  in  the  orbit,  by  the 
union  of  a branch  of  the  third  or  fourth 
pair  with  the  first  branch  of  the  fifth  pair 
of  nerves. 

OPHTHALMIC  NERVE.  Norms 
ophthalmicus.  < 'rbital  nerve.  The  first 
branch  of  the.  ganglion  or  expansion  of  the 
fifth  pair  of  nerves.  ItisdVo-j  this  nerve 
that  a branch  is  given  otf,  to  form, "With  a 
branch  of  the  sixth,  the  great  intercostal 
nerve. 

Ophthalmici  exterm.  See  Moto - 
res  oculorvm. 

O PHI  tl ALMODYNt A.  (From 
fxot;,  an  eye,  and  o&vvn,  pam.)  A vehement 
pain  in  the  eye,  without,  o;  with  very  little 
redness.  The  sensation  of  pain  is  various, 
as  itching,  burning,  or  as  if  gravel  were 
between  the  globe  o i the  eye  and  lids. 
The  species  are  : 

1.  Ophthalmodynia  rheumatica , which  is 
a pain  in  the  muscular  expansions  of  the 
globe  of  the  eye,  without  redness  in  the 
albuginea.  The  rheumatic  inflammation  is 
serous,  and  rarely  produces  redness. 

2.  Ophthalmodynia  periodica,  is  a peri- 
odical pam,  in  the  eye,  without  redness. 

3.  Ophthalmodynia  spusmodica,  is  a press- 
ing pain  i'n  the  bulb  of  the  eye,  arising 
from  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  muse  es 
of  the  eye,  in  nervous,  hysteric,  and  hy- 
pochondriac persons.  It  is  observed  to 
terminate  by  a flow  of  tears. 

4.  O pt  hal  mod  y ilia  from  an  internal  inflam- 
mation of  the  eye.  In  this  disorder,  there 
is  a pain  and  sensation  as  if  toe  globe  was 
pressed  out  of  the  orbit. 

5.  Ophthalmodynia  kydrnpthalmica.  After 
a great  pam  in  the  inferior  part  of  the  os 
frontis,  the  sight  is  obscured,  the  pupil  is 
dilated,  and  the  bulb  of  the  eye 'appears 
larger,  pressing  on  the  lid.  This  species  is 
likewise  perceived  from  an  incipient  hy- 
drophthahnia  of  the  vitreous  humour. 

6.  Ophthalmodynia  arenosa,  is  an  itching 
and  sensation  of  pam  in  the  eye,  as.  if  sand 
or  gravel  were  lodged  between  the  globe 
and  iid. 

7.  Ophthalmodynia  symptomatica , which 
is  a symptom  of  some  other  eye-disease, 
and  is  to  be  cured  by  removing  the  exciting 
cause. 

8.  Ophthalmodynia  cancrosa , which  arises 
from  cancerous  acrimony  deposited  in  the 
eye,  and  is  rarely  curable. 

Ophthalmopon ia.  (From  o^QaXfAog, 
the  eye,  and  ttoveoj,  to  labour.)  An  intense 
pain  in  the  eye,  whence  the  light  is  intole- 
Jerable. 

OPHTHALMOPT  SIS.  (From  o<pQ*x- 
an  eye,  and  ttWij,  a fall.)  A falling 
down  of  the  globe  Of  the  eve  on  the  cheek, 
canthus,  or  upwards,  the  globe  itself  being 


scarce  altered  in  magnitude.  The  cause  is 
a relaxation  of  tire  muscles,  and  ligamen- 
tous expansions  of  the  globe  of  the  eye. 
The  species  are  : 

1.  Ophthalmoptosis  violent  a,  which  is  ge- 
nerated by  a 'violent  contusion  or  strong 
stroke,  as  happens  sometimes  in  boxing. 
The  eye  tails  out  of  the  socket  on  the 
cheek  or  canthus  of  the  eye,  and  from 
the  elongation  and  extension  of  the  optic 
nerve  occasions  immediate  blindness. 

c2.  Ophthalmoptosis,  from  a tumour  with- 
in the  orbit.  An  exostosis,  tophs,  abscess, 
encysted  tumours,  as,  atheroma,  hygroma, 
or  schirrhus,  forming  within  the  orbit,  in- 
duration of  the  orbital  adeps,  may  throw 
the  bplb  of  the  eye  out  of  thesocket  upwards, 
downwards,  or  towards  either  canthus. 

3.  Ophthalmoptosis  paralytica,  or  the  pa- 
ralytic ophthalmoptosis,  which  arises  from 
a paralysis  or  palsy  of  the  recti  muscles, 
from  hence  a stronger  power  in  the  oblique 
muscles  of  the  bulb. 

4.  Ophthalmoptosis  staphylomatica , when 
tiie  staphyloma  depresses  the  inferior  eye- 
lid and  extends  on  the  cheek. 

OPI  TE.  (Medicament um  opiatum ; 

from  the  efiects  being  like  that  of  opium,) 
A medicine  that  procures  sleep,  <kc.  See 
Anodynes. 

< ‘PiON.  (Orrti'M.)  Opium,, 

Opiswus.  (From  mi h,  opium.)  An 
opiate  confection. 

Opisthenar.  (From  <wr;<rflsv,'  back- 
wards, and  0£vag,  the  palm.)  The  back 
part  of  the  palm. 

Opi  stho  cranium.  (From  vma-Biy, back- 
ward, and  stgavjov,  t.he  head.)  The  occiput, 
or  hinder  part  of  the  head. 

Opisthocaphosis.  (From  cmsrBsv,  back- 
ward, and  xvfaifis,  a gibbosity.)  A curved 
spine. 

OPISTHOTONOS.  (From  owiir&y, 
backwards,  and  Veivw,’  to  draw.)  A fixed 
spasm  of  several  muscles,  so  as  to  keep  the 
body  in  a fixed  position,  and  bent  back- 
wards. Cullen  considers  if  as  a variety  of 
tetanus.  See  Tetanus. 

OPIUM.  (Probably  from  ctto?,  juice  ; 
or  from  opi , Arab.)  Opium  TUebaicurn , 
from  being  antiently  prepared  chiefly  at 
Thebes.  Opion  and  mdnus  dei,  so  called 
from  its  extensive  medical  properties. 
Called  also  by  the  Arabians  ajfion.  Afiun. 
Opium  is  the  concreted  milky  juice  which 
exudes  from  the  unripe  heads  or  capsules 
of  poppies,  when  incisions  are  made  in 
them  ; this  juice  is  gradually  exsiccated  to 
a proper  consistence. 

The"  species  of  poppy  is  the  papaver  som- 
niferum , of  Linn  am  s : — culycibus  capsulis- 
que  glair  is  foliis  amplexicauiibus  incisis.  It 
is  brought  from  Turkey,  Egypt,  the  East 
Indies,  and  other  parts  of  Asia,  where  pop- 
pies are  cultivated  for  this  use  in  fields,  as 
corn  among  us.  The  manner  in  which  it  is 
collected  has  beeu  described  long  ago  b.t 
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Ktcmpfer  and  others ; but  the  most  cir- 
cumstantial detail  of  the  culture  of  the 
poppy,  and  the  method  of  procuring  the 
opium,  is  that  givqn  by  Mr.  Kerr,  as  prac- 
tised in  the  province  of  Bahar : he  says, 
“ The  field  being  well  prepared  by  the 
plough  and  harrow,  and  reduced  to  an 
exact  level  superficies,  it  is  then  divided 
into  quadrangular  areas  of  seven  feet  long, 
and  five  feet  in  breadth,  leaving  two  feet 
of  interval,  which  is  raised  five  or  six 
inches,  and  excavated  into  an  aqueduct 
for  conveying  water  to  every  area,  for 
which  purpose  they  have  a well  in  every 
cultivated  field.  The  seeds  are  sown  in 
October  or  November.  The  plants  are 
allowed  to  grow  six  or  eight  inches  distant 
from  each  other,  and  are  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  water ; when  the  young  plants 
are  six  or  eight  inches  high,  they  are  wa- 
tered more  sparingly.  But  the  cultivator 
spreads  all  over  the  areas  a nutrient  com- 
post of  ashes,  human  excrements,  cow- 
dung,  and  a large  portion  of  nitrous  earth, 
scraped  from  the  highways  and  old  mud 
walls.  When  the  plants  are  nigh  flower- 
ing, they  are  watered  profusely,  to  in- 
crease the  juice. 

When  the  capsules  are  half  grown,  no 
more  water  is  given,  and  they  begin  to  col- 
lect the  opium. 

At  sunset  they  make  two  longitudinal 
double  incisions  upon  each  half  ripe  cap- 
sule, passing  from  below  upwards,  and 
taking  care  not  to  penetrate  the  internal 
cavity  of  the  capsule.  The  incisions  are  re- 
peated every  evening  until  each  capsule 
has  received  six  or  eight  wounds ; then  are 
they  allowed  to  ripen  their  seeds.  The 
ripe  capsules  afford  little  or  no  juice.  If 
the  wound  was  made  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  a cicatrix  would  be  too  soon  formed. 
The  night  dews,  by  their  moisture,  favour 
the  exstillation  of  the  juice. 

Early  in  the  morning,  old  women,  boys, 
and  girls,  collect  the  juice  by  scraping  it 
off  the  wounds  with  a small  iron  scoop, 
and  deposit  the  whole  in  an  earthen  pot, 
where  it  is  worked  by  the  hand  in  the 
open  sunshine,  until  it  becomes  of  a con- 
siderable spissitude.  It  is  then  formed  into 
cakes  of  a globular  shape,  and  about  four 
pounds  in  weight,  and  laid  into  little  earthen 
basins  to  be  further  exsiccated.  These  cakes 
are  covered  over  with  the  poppy  or  tobac- 
co leaves,  and  dried  until  they  are  fit  for 
sale.  Opium  is  frequently  adulterated  with 
cow-dung,  the  extract  of  the  poppy  plant 
procured  by  boiling,  and  various  other 
substances  which  they  keep  in  seeresy.” 

This  process,  however, is  now  but  rarely 
practised,  the  consumption  of  this  drug 
being  too  great  to  be  supplied  by  that  me- 
thod of  collection. 

The  best  sort  of  the  officinal  opium  is  the 
expressed  juice  of  the  heads,  or  of  the 
heads  and  the  upper  part  of  the  stalks  in- 


spissated by  a gentle  heat;  this  was  for- 
merly called  meconium,  in  distinction  from 
the  true  opium,  or  juice  which  issues  spon- 
taneously. 

The  inferior  sorts  (for  there  are  consi- 
derable differences  in  the  quality  of  this 
drug,)  are  said  to  be  prepared  by  boiling 
the  plant  in  water,  and  evaporating  the 
strained  decoction;  but  as  no  kind  of  our 
opium  will  totally  dissolve  in  water,  the 
juice  is  most  probably  extracted  by  ex- 
pression. Newman  was  informed  by  some 
Turks  at  Genoa  and  Leghorn,  that  in  some 
places  the  heads,  stalks,  and  leaves  are  com- 
mitted to  the  press  together,  and  that  this 
juice  inspissated  affords  a very  good  opium. 

On  this  head  Dr.  Lewis  remarks,  that 
the  point  has  not  yet  been  fully  deter- 
mined. It  is  commonly  supposed,  that 
whatever  preparations  the  Turks  may 
make  from  the  poppy  for  their  own  use, 
the  opium  brought  to  us  is  really  the  milky 
juice  collected  from  incisions  made  in  the 
heads,  as  described  by  Kaempfer.  It  is 
certain  that  an  extract  made  by  boiling  the 
heads,  or  the  heads  and  stalks  in  water,  is 
much  weaker  than  opium  ; but  it  appears 
also,  that  the  pure  milky  tears  are  con- 
siderably stronger. 

The  principles  separable  from  opium  are, 
a resin,  gum,  a minute  portion  of  saline 
matter,  water  and  earth,  which  are  inti- 
mately combined  together,  insomuch  that 
all  the  three  dissolve  almost  equally  in 
water  and  in  spirit.  It  is  probably  to  the 
saline  principle  Nicholson  observes  in  this 
and  other  vegetables  that  the  intimacy  of 
union  is  in  great  measure  to  be  ascribed. 

Four  ounces  of  opium,  treated  with  al- 
kohol,  yielded  three  ounces  and  four  scru- 
ples of  resinous  extract ; five  drachms  and 
a scruple  of  insoluble  impurities  remaining. 
On  taking  four  ounces  more,  and  apply- 
ing water  at  first,  Newman  obtained  two 
ounces  five  drachms  and  one  scruple  6f 
gummy  extract;  the  insoluble  part  amount- 
ing here  to  seven  drachms  and  a scruple. 
In  distillation,  alkohol  brought  over  little 
or  nothing  ; but  the  distilled  water  was 
considerably  impregnated  with  the- pecu- 
liar ill  smell  of  opium. 

From  this  analysis  may  be  estimated  the 
effects  of  different  solvents  upon  it.  Al- 
cohol and  proof  spirit  dissolving  its  resin, 
afford  tinctures  possessing  all  its  virtues. 
Water  dissolves  its  gummy  part,  which  is 
much  less  active,  but  a part  of  the  resin 
is  at  the  same  time  taken  up  by  the  me- 
dium of  the  gum.  Wines  also  afford  so- 
lutions possessing  the  virtues  of  opium. 
Vinegar  dissolves  its  active  matter,  but 
greatly  impairs  its  power. 

The  use  of  this  celebrated  medicine, 
though  not  unknown  to  Hippocrates,  can 
be  clearly  traced  to  Diagoras,  who  was 
nearly  his  cotemporary,  and  its  importance 
has  ever  since  been  gradually  advanced  by 
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succeeding  physicians  of  different  nations. 
Its  extensive  practical  utility,  however, 
has  not  been  long  well  understood  ; and  in 
this  country  perhaps  maybe  dated  from 
the  time  of  Sydenham.  Opium  is  the 
chief  narcotic  now  employed ; it  acts  di- 
rectly upon  the  nervous  power,  diminish- 
ing the  sensibility,  irritability,  and  mobi- 
lity of  the  system  ; and,  according  to 
Cullen,  in  a certain  manner  suspending 
the  motion  of  the  nervous  fluid  to  and 
from  the  brain,  and  thereby  inducing 
sleep,  one  of  its  principal  effects.  From 
this  sedative  power  of  opium,  by  which 
it  allays  pain,  inordinate  action,  and  rest- 
lessness, it  naturally  follows  that  it  may  be 
employed  with  advantage  in  a great  variety 
of  diseases.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  any 
disorder  in  which,  under  some  circum- 
stances, its  use  is  not  found  proper ; and 
though  in  many  cases  it  fails  of  producing 
sleep,  yet,  if  taken  in  a full  dose,  it  occa- 
sions a pleasant  tranquillity  of  mind,  and 
a drowsiness,  which  approaches  to  sleep, 
and  which  always  refreshes  the  patient. 
Besides  the  sedative  power  of  opium,  it 
is  known  to  act  more  or  less  as  a stimu- 
lant, when  given  in  a larger  dose,  exciting 
the  motion  of  the  blood.  By  a certain 
conjoined  effort  of  this  sedative  and  sti- 
mulant effect,  opium  has  been  thought  to 
produce  intoxication,  a quality  for  which 
it  is  much  used  in  eastern  countries. 

The  principal  indications  which  opium 
is  capable  of  fulfilling  are,  supporting  the 
actions  of  the  system,  allaying  pain  and  ir- 
ritation, relieving  spasmodic  action,  in- 
ducing sleep,  and  checking  morbidly  in- 
creased secretions.  It  is  differently  ad  mi- 
ministered,  as  it  is  designed  to  fulfil  one 
or  other  of  these  indications. 

Where  opium  is  given  as  a stimulus  it 
ought  to  he  administered  in  small  doses, 
frequently  repeated,  and  slowly  increased, 
as  by  this  mode  the  excitement  it  produces 
is  best  kept  up.  But  where  the  design  is  to 
mitigate  pain  or  irritation,  or  the  sym- 
ptoms arising  from  these,  it  ought  to  be 
given  in  a full  dose,  and  at  distant  inter- 
vals, by  which  the  state  of  diminished 
power  and  sensibility  is  most  completely 
induced. 

One  other  general  rule,  with  respect  to 
the  administration  of  opium,  is,  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  given  in  any  pure  inflam- 
matory affection,  at  least  until  evacuations 
have  been  used,  or  unless  means  are  em- 
ployed to  determine  it  to  the  surface,  and 
produce  a diaphoresis. 

In  continued  fevers,  not  of  the  pure  in- 
flammatory kind,  opium  is  administered 
sometimes  as  a general  stimulus,  and  at 
othev  times  to  allay  irritation.  The  great 
practical  rule  in  such  cases  is,  that  it  ought 
to  be  given  in  such  quantities  only,  that 
the  pulse  becomes  slower  and  fuller 
from  its  operation.  Its  exhibition  is  im- 


proper where  local  inflammation,  espe- 
cially of  the  brain,  or  of  its  membranes, 
exists. 

In  intermittent  fever,"  the  exhibition 
of  an  opiate  renders  the  paroxysms  milder, 
and  facilitates  the  cure.  Dr.  Cullen  re- 
commends the  union  of  opium  with  bark, 
which  enables  the  stomach  to  bear  the  lat- 
ter in  larger  doses,  and  adds  considerably 
to  its  efficacy. 

In  the  greater  number  of  the  profluvia 
catarrh,  cholera,  opium  is  employed  to 
lessen  the  discharge,  and  is  frequently  the 
principal  remedy  in  effecting  the  cure. 
In  passive  hsemorrhagy,  it  proves  useful 
by  its  stimulant  power.  In  retrocedent 
gout  it  is  used  as  a powerful  stimulant. 

In  convulsive  and  spasmodic  diseases  it  is 
advantageously  administered,  with  the  view 
of  relieving  symptoms  or  even  of  affecting 
a permanent  cure,  and  in  several  of  them  it 
requires  to  be  given  to  a very  great  extent. 

In  lues  venerea  it  promotes  the  action  of 
mercury,  and  relieves  the  irritation  arising 
either  from  that  remedy,  or  from  the  disease. 

In  the  year  1779,  opium  was  introduced 
into  practice  as  a specific  against  the  lues 
venerea.  It  was  employed  in  several  of 
the  military  hospitals,  vffiere  it  acquired 
the  reputation  of  a most  efficacious  reme- 
dy 3 and  Dr.  Michaelis,  physician  of  the 
Hessian  forces,  published  an  account  of  a 
great  number  of  successful  experiments 
made  with  it,  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Medical  Communications  in  the  year  1784. 
Opium  was  afterwards  given  as  an  anti-ve- 
nereal remedy  in  some  foreign  hospitals. 
Many  trials  were  also  made  of  its  virtues 
in  several  of  the  London  hospitals,  and  in 
the  Royal  Infirmary  at  Edinburgh.  Very 
favourable  reports  of  its  efficacy  in  re- 
moving venereal  complaints  were  pub- 
lished by  different  practitioners ; but,  at 
the  same  time,  so  many  deductions  were 
to  be  made,  and  so  many  exceptions  were 
to  be  admitted,  that  it  required  little  sa- 
gacity to  discover,  that  most  of  the  advo- 
cates for  this  medicine  reposed  but  a slen- 
der and  fluctuating  confidence  in  its  anti- 
venereal  powers.  Mr.  Pearson  made  se- 
veral experiments  on  the  virtues  of  opium 
in  lues  venerea,  at  the  Lock  Hospital,  in 
the  year  1784  and  1785;  and  published 
a narrative  of  its  effects,  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Medical  Communications. 
“ The  result  of  my  experiments,”  says  he, 
“ was  very  unfavourable  to  the  credit  of  this 
new  remedy ; and  I believe  that  no  sur- 
geon in  this  country  relies  on  opium  as  a 
specific  against  the  venereal  virus.  I have 
been  long  accustomed  to  administer  opium 
with  great  freedom  during  the  venereal 
course ; and  the  experience  of  nearly 
twenty  years  has  taught  me  that,  when  it 
is  combined  with  mercury,  the  proper  effi- 
cacy of  the  latter  is  not  in  any  measure  in- 
creased ; that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  rely 
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upon  a smaller  quantity  of  the  mineral 
specific,  nor  to  contract  the  mercurial 
course  within  a shorter  limit  than  where 
no  opium  has  bedn  employed.  This  repre- 
sentation will  not,  1 presume,  admit  of 
controversy  ; yet  we  frequently  hear  peo- 
ple expressing  themselves  upon  this  head, 
as  if  opium  manifested  some  peculiar 
qualities  in  venereal  complaints,  of  a dis- 
tinct nature  from  its  well  known  narcotic 
properties,  and  thus  afforded  an  important 
aid  to  mercury  in  the  removal  of  lues  ve- 
nerea.” Perhaps  it  may  not  be  unuseful 
to  disentangle  this  subject  from  the  per- 
plexity in  which  such  indefinite  language 
necessarily  iuvolv  es  it.  Opium,  when  given 
in  conjunction  with  mercury,  by  diminish- 
ing the  sensibility  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  prevents  many  of  those  inconve- 
jjiencies  which  this  mineral  is  apt  to  excite 
in  the  primae  via^ ; and  thus  its  admission 
into  the  general  .system  is  faciliated.  Mer- 
cury will  likewise  often  produce  a morbid 
arr. tability,  accompanied  with  restlessness 
and  insomnolescence,  and  it  sometimes  ren- 
ders venereal  sores  painful  and  disposed  to 
spread.  These  accidental 'evils,  not  ne- 
cessarily connected  with  the  venereal  dis- 
ease, may  be  commonly  alleviated,  and 
often  entirely  removed,  by  a judicious  ad- 
ministration of  opium  ; and  the  patient 
will  consequently  be  enabled  to  persist  in 
using  the  mineral  specific.  It,  however, 
must  be  perfectly  obvious,  that  opium, 
in  conferring  this  sort  of  relief,  communi- 
cates no  additional  virtues  to  mercury, 
and  that,  in  reality,  it  assists  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  patient,  not  the  operation  of 
the  medicine  writh  which  it  is  combined. 
The  salutary  effects  of  mercury  as  an  an- 
tidote, may  be  diminished  or  lost  by  the 
supervention  of  vomiting,  dysentery,  &c. 
Opium  will  often  correct  these  morbid 
appearances,  and  so  will  spices,  wine,  an 
appropriate  diet,  &c.  yet  it  would  be  a 
strange  use  of  words  to  urge,  wherever 
these  articles  of  food  were  beneficial  to  a 
venereal  patient,  that  they  concurred  in 
augmenting  the  medicinal  virtues  of  mer- 
cury. It  may  be  supposed  that  the  majo- 
rity of  medical  men  would  understand  by 
jhe  terms,  u to  assist  a medicine  in  curing 
a contagious  disease,”  that  the  drug  con- 
joined with  the  specific  actually  increased 
its  medicinal  efficacy  ; whereas,  in  the  in- 
stances before  us,  it  is  the  human  body 
only  which  has  been  aided  to  resist  the 
operation  of  certain  noxious  powers,  vyhich 
would  render  a preference  in  the  antidote 
prejudicial  or  impossible.  The  soothing 
qualities  of  this  admirable  medicine  can 
scarcely  be  estimated  too  highly.  Yet  we 
must  beware  of  ascribing  effects  to  them 
which  have  no  existence  3 since  a confi- 
dence in  the  antivenereal  virtue  of  opium 
would  be  a source  of  greater  mischief,  than 


its  most  valuable  properties  would  be  able 
to  compensate. 

Opium  is  employed  with  laxatives  in 
colic,  and  often  prevents  ileus  and  inflam- 
mation, by  relieving  tire  spasm. 

It  is  often  given  to  promote  healthy 
suppuration,  and  is  a principal  remedy  in 
arresting  the  progress  of  gangrene. 

The  sudorific  property  of  opium  is  justly 
considered  of  considerable  power,  more 
especially  in  combination  with  ipecacuan  or 
antimony.  The  compound  powder  of  ipeca- 
euau,  consisting  of  one  part  of  ipecacuan, 
one  part  of  opium,  and  eight  of  sulphat  of 
potash,  is  a very  powerful  sudorific,  given' 
in  a dose  from  15  to  25  grains.  The  com- 
bination of  opium  with  antimony  is  gene- 
rally made  by  adding  30  to  40  drops  of  an- 
timonial  wine  to  25  or  30  drops  of  tincture 
of  opium,  and  forming  them  into  a draught. 

Opium,  taken  into  the  stomach  in  im- 
moderate doses,  proves  a narcotic  poison, 
producing  vertigo,  tremors,  convulsions, 
delirium,  stupor,  stertor,  and,  finally,  fatal 
apoplexy. 

Where  opium  has  been  taken  so  as  to 
produce  these  dangerous  consequences, 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  first  to  be 
evacuated  by  a powerful  emetic,  as  a so- 
lution of  the  sulphat  of  zinc.  Large 
draughts  of  vinegar,  or  any  of  the  native 
vegetable  acids,  are  then  to  be  swallowed. 
Moderate  doses  of  brandy,  or  a strong 
infusion  of  coffee,  have  also  been  found 
useful. 

Respecting  the  external  application  of 
opium,  authors  seem  not  sufficiently  agreed. 
Some  allege,  that  when  applied  to  the 
skin  it  allays  pain  and  spasm,  procures 
sleep,  and  produces  all  the  salutary  or 
dangerous  effects  which  result  from  its  in- 
ternal use  ; while  others  say,  that  thus  ap- 
plied it  has  little  or  no  effect  whatever. 
It  has  also  been  asserted,  that  when  mixed 
with  caustic  it  diminishes  the  pain  which 
would  otherwise  ensue;  and  if  this  be 
true,  it  is  probably  by  decreasing  the  sen- 
sibility of  the  part.  Injected  by  the  rec- 
tum, it  has  all  the  effect  of  opium  taken 
into  the  stomach  ; but  to  answer  this  pur- 
pose, double  the  quantity  is  to  be  em- 
ployed. Applied  to  the  naked  nerves  of 
animals,  it  produces  immediate  torpor  and 
loss  of  power  in  all  the  muscles  with  which 
the  nerves  communicate. 

The  requisite  dose  of  opium  varies  in 
different  persons,  and  in  different  states 
of  the  same  person.  A quarter  of  a grain 
will  in  one  adult  produce  effects  which  ten 
times  the  quantity  will  not  do  in  another  ; 
and  a dose  that  might  prove  fatal  in  cho- 
lera or  colic,  would  not  be  perceptible  in 
many  cases  of  tetanus,  or  mania.  The 
lowest  fatal  dose  to  those  unaccustomed  to 
take  it,  seems  to  be  about  four  grains ; 
but  a dangerous  dose  is  so  apt  to  product 
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■vomiting,  that  it  has  seldom  time  to  oc- 
casion death.  When  given  in  too  small  a 
dose,  it  often  produces  disturbed  sleep, 
and  other  disagreeable  consequences  ; and 
in  some  cases  it  seems  impossible  to  be 
made  to  agree  in  any  dose  or  form.  Often 
on  the  other  hand,  from  a small  dose,  sound 
sleep  and  alleviation  of  pain  will  be  pro- 
duced ; while  a larger  one  occasions  ver- 
tigo and  delirium.  Some  prefer  the  repe- 
tition of  small  doses;  others  the  giving  a 
full  dose  at  once  ; its  operation  is  supposed 
to  last  about  eight  hours  ; this  however 
must  depend  upon  circumstances.  The 
usual  dose  is  one  grain.  The  officinal 
preparations  of  this  drug  are  numerous. 
The  following  are  among  the  principal : 
Opium  purification,  pilula  ex  opio , pulvis 
opiatus,  tinctura  opii,  tinctura  opii  campko- 
rata,  and  covfectio  opii : it  is  also  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  pulvis  ipecacuanha  composi- 
te, electuarium  japonicum , pulvis  e creta- 
compositus , &c. 

Gpobalsamum.  (From  otto?,  juice,  and 
$oJK<rap,ovi  balsam.)  See  Balsamum  Gilea- 
dense. 

Opocalpason.  (From  ottos,  juice,  and 
KaXTracrosa,  a tree  of  that  name.)  Opocar- 
pison.  The  juice  of  a tree  called  Calpast . 
It  resembles  myrrh,  but  is  poisonous. 

Opodeocele.  A rupture  through  the 
foramen  isciiii,  or  into  the  labia  pudendi. 

OPODELDOC.  A term  of  no  mean- 
ing, frequently  mentioned  by  Paracelsus. 
Formerly  it  signified  a plaster  for  all  exter- 
nal injuries',  but  now  is  confined  to  a cam- 
phorated soap  liniment. 

OPOPANAX.  (From  otto?,  juice,  and 
wuva^,  the  panacea.)  The  plant  from 
whence  the  gum  is  produced  is  known 
by  the  names  of  opoponacum,  panax  liera- 
cleum , panax  costinum,  panax  pastinacea, 
kyna,  Hercules  all  heal,  and  opoponax- 
Voort.  Fastinaca  opopanax  of  Linnaeus  ; 
foliis  pinnalis,  foliolis  basi  antica  excisis. 
Opopanax  is  the  gummi-resinous  juice  ol> 
tained  by  means  of  incisions  made  at 
the  bottom  of  the  stalk  of  the  plant, 
from  which  it  gradually  exudes,  and  by 
undergoing  spontaneous  concretion,  as- 
sumes the  appearance  under  which  we 
have  it  imported  from  Turkey  and  the 
East  Indies,  viz.  sometimes  in  little  drops 
or  tears,  more  commonly  in  irregular 
lumps,  of  a reddish  yellow  colour  on  the 
outside,  with  specks  of  white ; internally 
of  a paler  colour,  and  frequently  varie- 
gated with  large  white  pieces.  Opoponax 
has  a strong  disagreeable  smell,  and  a bit- 
ter, acrid,  spmewhat  nauseous  taste.  It 
is  only  employed  in  the  present  practice  as 
an  antispasmodic,  in  combination  with 
other  medicines,  although  it  was  formerly 
in  high  estimation  as  an  attenuant,  deob- 
struent, and  aperient.  Its  antispasmodic 
virtues  are  less  powerful  than  galbanuni, 


and  more  so  than  ammoniacum.  It  has  no 
place  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  but 
is  directed  by  the  London  College  in  the 
pilula  galbani  composita. 

Opopia.  (From  omopocu,  to  see.)  The 
bones  of  the  eyes. 

Oporice.  (From  ot ro^a,  autumnal  fruits.) 
A conserve  made  of  ripe  fruits. 

Oppilatio.  (From  oppilo,  to  shut  up.) 
Oppilation  is  a close  kind  of  obstruction  ; 
for,  according  to  Rhodius,  it  signifies,  not 
only  to  shut  out,  but  also  to  fill. 

Oppilativa.  (From  oppilo,  to  shut  up.) 
Medicines  or  substances  which  shut  up 
the  pores. 

Opponens  pollicis.  See  Flexor  ossis 
metacarpi  pollicis. 

Oppressio.  The  catalepsy,  or  any 
pressure  upon  the  brain. 

Opsigonos.  (From  0^1,  late,  and  yivo- 
poai,  to  be  bora.)  A dens  sapientias,  or 
late  cut  tooth. 

OPTIC  NERVES.  (Nervi  opt  id,  from 
otc\o(jlcu,  to  see ; because  they  are  the  or- 
gans of  sight.)  The  second  pair  of  nerves 
of  the  brain,  they  arise  from  the  thalami 
nervorum  opticorum,  perforate  the  bulb 
of  the  eye,  and  in  it  form  the  retina. 

Opuntia.  (Ab  opunte,  from  the  city 
Opus,  near  which  it  flourished.)  The 
prickly  leaves  of  this  plant,  Cactus  opuntia. 
of  Linnaeus,  abound  with  a mucillaginous 
matter,  which  is  esteemed  in  its  native  coun- 
tries an  emolient,  in  the  form  of  poultice. 

Orache,  stinking.  See  Atriplex  fcetida. 

Orange.  See  Aurantium. 

Orange,  Seville.  See  Aurantium. 

Orange,  shaddock.  See  Shaddock. 

OEBICULARE  OS.  ( Orbicularis , 
shaped  like  a ring,  frofn  orbiculus,  a little 
ring.)  Os  pisiforme.  The  name  of  a bone 
of  the  carpus.  Also  a very  small  round 
bone,  not  larger  than  a pin-head,  that  be- 
longs to  the  internal  ear. 

ORBICULARIS  ORIS.  (Musculus 
orbicularis  oris,  from  orbiculus,  a little 
ring  -,  so  called  from  its  shape.)  Sphincter 
laborium  of  Douglas^  semi  orbicularis  of 
Winslow,  constrictor  oris  of  Cowper,  and 
labial  of  Dtimas.  A muscle  of  the  mouth, 
formed  in  a great  measure  by  those  of  the 
lips  ; the  fibres  of  the  superior  descending, 
those  of  the  inferior  ascending  and  decus- 
sating each  other  about  the  corner  of  the 
mouth,  they  run  along  the  lip  to  join  those 
of  the  opposite  side,  so  that  the  fleshy 
fibres  appear  to  surround  the  mouth  like  a 
sphincter.  Its  use  is  to  shut  the  mouth,  by 
contracting  and  drawing  both  lips  toge- 
ther, and  to  counteract  all  the  muscles 
that  assist  in  forming  it. 

ORBICULARIS  PALPEBRARUM. 
Orbicularis,  scil.  musculus.  Orbicularis  pal- 
pebrarum ciliaris  of  authors,  and  maxillo 
palpebral  of  Dumas.  A muscle  common 
to  both  the  evelids.  It  arises  by  a number 
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of  fleshy  fibres  from  the  outer  edge  of  the 
orbitar  process  of  the  superior  maxillary 
bone,  and  from  a tendon  near  the  inner 
angle  of  the  eye  ; these  fibres  run  a little 
downwards  and  outwards,  over  the  upper 
part  of  the  cheek,  below  the  orbit,  co- 
vering the  under  eyelid,  and  surround  the 
external  angle,  being  closely  connected 
only  to  the  skin  and  fat ; they  then  run 
ever  the  superciliary  ridge  of  the  os  fron- 
tis,  tow  ards  the  inner  can  thus,  where  they 
mix  with  the  fibre  of  the  os  occipito-fron- 
talis  and  corrugator  supercilii : then  co- 
vering the  upper  eyelid,  they  descend  to 
the  inner  angle  opposite  to  their  inferior 
origin,  and  firmly  adhere  to  the  internal 
angular  process  of  the  os  frontis,  and  to 
the  short  round  tendon  which  serves  to  fix 
the  palpebrae  and  muscular  fibres  arising 
from  it.  It  is  inserted  into  the  nasal  pro- 
cess of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  by  a 
short  round  tendon,  covering  the  anterior 
and  upper  part  of  the  lachrymal  sac, 
which  tendon  can  be  easily  felt  at  the  inner 
canthus  of  the  eye.  The  use  of  this 
muscle  is  to  shut  the  eye,  by  drawing  both 
lids  together,  the  fibres  contracting  from 
the  outer  angle  towards  the  inner,  press 
the  eyeball,  squeeze  the  lachrymal  gland, 
and  convey  the  tears  towards  the  puncta 
lachrymalia. 

Orbicularis  palpebrarum  cilia- 
tjis.  See  Orbicularis  palpebrarum. 

ORBITS.  Orbitu.  The  two  cavities 
under  the  forehead,  in  which  the  eyes  are 
situated,  are  so  termed.  The  angles  of 
the  orbits  are  called  canthi.  Each  orbit 
is  composed  of  seven  bones,  viz.  the  fron- 
tal,  maxillary,  jugal,  lachrymal,  ethmoid, 
palatine,  and  sphaenoid.  The  use  of  this 
bopy  socket  is  to  maintain  and  defend  the 
organ  of  sight,  and  its  adjacent  parts. 

Orcmea.  (From  a testicle.)  Ga- 
len says  it  is  the  scrotum. 

ORCHIS.  (From  opiyopai,  to  desire.) 

1.  A testicle. 

2.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaen  system.  Class,  Gynandria.  Order, 
Diandria. 

Orchis  bifolia.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  butterfly  orchis.  See  Satyrion. 

Orchis  mascula.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  male  orchis.  See  Satyrion. 

Orchis  morio.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  orchis  from  whose  root  the  salep  is 
made.  See  Salep. 

ORCHITIS.  (From  og%i g,  a testicle.) 
See  Hernia  humor alis. 

Orchos.  (From  o^o?,  a plantation  or 
orchard ; so  called  from  the  regularity 
with  which  the  hairs  are  inserted.)  The 
extremities  of  the  eye-lids,  where  the  eye- 
lashes grow. 

ORCHOTOMY.  (From  a testi- 
cle, and  te^vcu,  to  cut.)  Castration.  The 
operation  of  extracting  a testicle. 


Oreoselinum.  (From  epos,  a moun# 
tain,  and  <reX;vov,  parsley,  so  named  be- 
cause it  grows  wild  upon  mountains.) 
Black  mountain  parsley.  The  root  and 
seed  of  this  plant,  Athaminta  oreoselinum 
of  Linnaeus,  foliolis  divaricate , as  well  as 
the  whole  herb,  were  formerly  used  me- 
dicinally. Though  formerly  in  so  high  es- 
timation as  to  obtain  the  epithet  of  polyches - 
ta , this  plant  is  seldom  used  in  the  practice 
of  the  present  day.  An  extract  and  tiucture 
prepared  from  the  root  were  said  to  be 
attenuant,  aperient,  deobstruent,  and  li- 
thontriptic,  The  oil  obtained  by  distilla- 
tion from  the  seed  was  esteemed  to  allay 
the  toothach  ; and  the  whole  was  recom- 
mended as  an  antiscorbutic  and  corrobo- 
rant. 

Orestion.  (From  ogo?,  a mountain.) 
In  Dioscorides  it  is  the  Helenium,  or  a kind 
of  elecampane  growing  upon  mountains. 

Qrexts.  (From  ®§e fojwat,  to  desire.) 
Orexia.  The  appetite. 

Oricia.  (From  Oricus,  a city  of  Epi- 
rus, near  which  it  grows.)  A species  of 
fir  or  turpentine  tree. 

Orientalia  folia.  The  leaves  of 
senna. 

ORIGANUM.  (From  opo?,  a moun- 
tain, and  yuvoco,  to  rejoice ; so  called  be- 
cause it  grows  upon  the  side  of  moun- 
tains.) 

1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Dydinamia.  Or- 
der, Gymnospermia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  Marjorana 
mancaruna.  Originanum  heracloeticum,  from 
Heradea , where  the  best  was  said  to  be 
produced.  Zazarhendi  herba.  Wild  mar- 
jorum.  Origanum  vulgare  of  Linnaeus  : — 
spicis  subrotundis  paniculatis  conglomerate , 
bracteis  calyce  longioribus  ovatis.  This 
plant  grows  wild  in  many  parts  of  Bri- 
tain. It  has  an  agreeable  aromatic 
smell,  approaching  to  that  of  marjoram, 
and  a pungent  taste,  much  resembling 
thyme,  to  which  it  is  likewise  thought  to 
be  more  readily  allied  in  its  medicinal 
qualities,  and  therefore  deemed  to  be  em- 
menagogue,  tonic,  stomachic,  &c.  The 
dried  leaves  used  instead  of  tea,  are  said 
to  be  exceedingly  grateful.  They  are  em- 
ployed in  medicated  baths  and  fomenta- 
tions. 

Origanum  creticum.  See  Dictamnus 
creticus. 

Origanum  dictamnus.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  dittany  of  Crete.  See 
Dictamnus  creticus. 

Origanum  majorana.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  sweet  marjoram.  See  Marjo- 
rana. 

Origanu3I  syriacum.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  Syrian  herb  mastich.  See 
Alarum. 

Origanum  vulgare.  The  systematic 
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flame  of  the  wild  marjoram.  See  Origa- 
num. 

Oris  constrictor.  See  Orbicularis  oris. 
Orleana  terra.  ( Orlcana , so  named 
from  the  place  where  it  grows.)  The  sub- 
stance so  called  is  a ceraceous  mass  ob- 
tained from  the  seeds  of  the  Bixa  orleana 
of  Linnaeus.  In  Jamaica  and  warm  cli- 
mates it  is  considered  as  a useful  remedy 
in  dysentery,  possessing  adstringent  and 
stomachic  qualities. 

Ornithogalum  maritimum.  (From 
epvt?,  a bird,  and  ya.\ct,  milk,  so  called  from 
the  colour  of  its  flowers,  which  are  like 
the  milk  found  in  eggs.)  A kind  of  wild 
onion.  See  Sell! a. 

Ornit'hoglossum.  (From  opviq,  a bird, 
and  yXoqqa.,  a tongue,  so  called  from  its 
shape.)  Bird’s  tongue.  The  seeds  of  the 
ash-tree,  as  sometimes  so  called. 

ORNITHOLOGY.  (From  opvt,  a bird, 
and  \oyoq,  a discourse.)  That  part  of  na- 
tural history  which  treats  of  birds. 

Ornithopodium.  (From  ogviqa,  a bird, 
and  7th?,  afoot;  so  called  from  the  likeness 
of  its  pods  to  a bird’s  claw.)  Bird’s  foot ; 
scorpion  wort. 

Ornus.  (From  orny  Heb.)  The  ash- 
tree  which  affords  manna. 

Orobanche.  (From  ego£o?,  the  wild 
pea,  and  uy%a),  to  suffocate ; so  called  be- 
cause it  twines  round  the  orobus  and  de- 
stroys it.)  The  great  tooth  wort  or  hypo- 
cyst  is. 

Orobrvchis.  (From  ogoCoq,  the  wood- 
pea,  and  %a £0,  to  eat.)  The  same  as  oro- 
bus. 

OROBUS.  (From  epiTrla,  to  eat.)  l. 
The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
naean  system.  Class,  Diadelphia.  Order, 
Deca?idria. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  er- 
vum.  See  Ervum 

Orobus  tuberosus.  The  heath  pea. 
The  root  of  this  plant  is  said  to  be  rrntri- 
tious.  The  Scotch  Highlanders  hold  them 
in  great  esteem,  and  chew  them  like  to- 
bacco. 

Oroselinum.  See  Oreoselinum. 
Qrpiment.  Orpimentum.  Native  or- 
piment  is  found  in  yellow,  brilliant,  and, 
as  it  were,  talky  masses,  often  mixed  with 
realgar,  and  sometimes  of  a greenish  co- 
lour. See  Arsenic. 

Orpine . See  Faba  crassa. 

Orrhopygium.  (From  c the  ex- 
tremity, and  revyn,  the  buttocks,)  The 
extremity  of  the  spine,  which  is  terminated 
by  the  os  coccygis. 

Orrhos.  (From  gsw,  to  flow.)  Serum, 
whey.  The  raphe,  and  the  extremity  of 
the  sacrum. 

Orris,  common.  See  Iris  nostras. 

Orris , Florentine.  See  Iris  ftorentinu. 
Orthocolon.  (From  op0®?,  straight, 
and  i iuXov,  a limb.)  It  is  a species  of  stiff 


joint,  and  is,  when  it  cannot  be  bended, 
but  remains  straight. 

ORTHOPNOEA.  (From  opOpoq,  erect, 
and  men,  breathing.)  A very  quick  aud 
laborious  breathing,  during  which  the  per- 
son is  obliged  to  be  in  an  erect  posture. 

Orvala.  ( Orvale , French.)  A spe- 
cies of  clary  or  hormimim. 

Orvietanum  is  used  for  a medicine 
that  resists  poisons,  from  a mountebank  of 
Orvieta  in  Italy,  who  first  made  himself 
famous  by  taking  such  things  upon  the 
stage,  after  doses  of  pretended  poisons. 
Though  some  say,  its  inventor  was  one  H.  F. 
Orvietanus,  aud  that  it  is  named  after  him. 

ORYZA.  (From  orez,  Arab.)  1.  The 
name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
nasan  system.  Class,  Triahdria.  Order, 
Digynia.  2.  The  name  for  rice  or  the 
seeds  of  the  Oryza  sativa  of  Linnaeus. 
Rice  is  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants 
in  all  parts  of  the  East,  where  it  is  boiled 
and  eaten,  either  alone  or  with  their  meat. 
Large  quantities  of  it  are  annually  sent 
into  Europe,  and  it  meets  with  a general 
esteem  for  family  purposes.  The  people 
of  Java  have  a method  of  making  puddings 
of  rice,  which  seems  to  be  unknown  here, 
but  it  is  not  difficult  to  put  in  practice 
if  it  should  merit  attention.  They  take  a 
conical  earthen  pot,  which  is  open  at  the 
large  end,  and  perforated  all  over : this 
they  fill  about  half  full  with  rice,  and  put- 
ting it  into  a larger  earthen  pot  of  the  same 
shape,  filled  with  boiling  water,  the  rice  in 
the  first  pot  soon  swells,  and  stops  the 
perforations  so  as  to  keep  out  the  water; 
by  this  method  the  rice  is  brought  to  a 
firm  consistence,  and  forms  a pudding, 
which  is  generally  eaten  with  butter,  oil, 
sugar,  vinegar,  and  spices.  The  Indians 
eat  stewed  rice  with  good  success  against 
the  bloody  flux  ; and  in  most  inflammatory 
disorders  they  cure  themselves  with  only  a 
decoction  of  it.  The  spirituous  liquor 
called  arrack  is  made  from  this  grain. 
Rice  grows  naturally  in  moist  places  ; and 
will  not  come  to  perfection,  when  culti- 
vated, unless  the  ground  be  sometimes 
overflowed,  or  plentifully  watered.  The 
grain  is  of  a grey  colour  when  first  reaped  ; 
but  the  growers  have  a method  of  whiten- 
ing it  before  it  is  sent  to  market.  The 
manner  of  performing  this,  and  beating  it 
out  in  Egypt,  is  thus  described  by  Hassel- 
quint : They  have  hollow  iron  cylindrical 
pestles^  about  an  inch  diameter,  lifted  by 
a wheel  worked  with  oxen.  A person  sits 
between  the  pestles,  and,  as  they  rise, 
pushes  forward  the  rice,  whilst  another 
winnows  and  supplies  fresh  parcels.  Thus 
they  continue  working  until  it  is  entirely 
free  from  chaff.  Having  in  this  manner 
cleaned  it,  they  add  one-thirtieth  part  of 
salt,  and  rub  them  both  together,  by  which 
the  grain  acquires  a whiteness ; then  it  is 
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passed  through  a sieve,  to  separate  the  salt 
again  from  it.  In  the  island  of  Ceylon 
they  have  a much  more  expeditious  me- 
thod of  getting  out  the  rice  ; for,  in  the 
field  where  it  is  reaped,  they  dig  a round 
hole,  with  a level  bottom,  about  a foot 
deep,  and  eight  yards  diameter,  and  fill 
it  with  bundles  of  corn.  Having  laid  it 
properly,  the  women  drive  about  half  a 
dozen  oxen  continually  round  the  pit;  and 
thus  they  will  tread  out  forty  or  fifty  bushels 
a day.  This  is  a very  ancient  method  of 
treading  out  corn,  and  is  still  practised  in 
Africa  upon  otSier  sorts  of  grain. 

Oryza  sativa.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  rice-plant.  See  Oryza. 

OS.  See  Bone. 

Os  externum.  The  entrance  into  the 
vagina.  It  is  so  named  in  opposition  to  the 
mouth  of  the  womb,  which  is  called  the  os 
internum,  or  os  tiucae. 

Os  internum.  Os  tinccs,  and  amphideon, 
or  amphideum.  Galen  calls  it  oscheon.  The 
orifice  or  mouth  of  the  womb. 

Os  leon is.  The  antirrhinum  linaria. 

Os  TiNCiE.  See  Os  internum. 

Oscheocele.  (From  osyeov,  the  scro- 
tum, and  xwXn,  a tumour.)  This  term  is 
sometimes  given  to  a tumour  of  the  scro- 
tum, from  an  accumulation  of  water,  (see 
Hydrocele) ; and  sometimes  to  a scrotal 
hernia,  (see  Hernia.) 

Oscheon.  o o-^sov.  The  scrotum.  Ga- 
len gives  the  name  to  the  os  uteri. 

Oscheophyma.  (From  ocrp^ov,  the  scro- 
tum, and  <pi)y.a,  a tumour.)  A swelling  of 
the  scrotum. 

Oscillation  of  Boerhauve.  See  Irritabi- 
lity. 

Oscitans.  (From  oscito,  to  gape.)  The 
yawning  fever. 

OSCITATIO.  (From  oscito,  to  gape.) 
Chasme.  Oscedo.  Yawning.  Gaping. 

Osculatorius.  (From  osculo,  to  kiss  ; 
so  called  because  the  action  of  kissing  is 
performed  by  it.)  i he  sphincter  muscle 
of  the  lips. 

OSCULUM.  (Dim.  of  o?,  a mouth.) 
A little  mouth. 

Osmund  royal.  See  Osmunda  rcgalis. 

OSMUNDA.  (From  Osmund , who  first 
used  it.)  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linmean  system.  Class,  Cryptogamia. 
Order,  Filices. 

Osmunda  recalls.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  osmund  royal.  Its  root  pos- 
sesses adstringent  and  styptic  virtues. 

Ospmys.  The  loins. 

OSSA  SPONGIOSA.  The  spongy 
bones  are  two  in  number,  and  are  called 
ossa  spongiosa  iif trior  a.  The  ethmoid  bone 
has  two  turbinated  portions,  which  are 
sometimes  called  the  superior  spongy 
bones.  These  bones,  which  from  their 
shape,  are  sometimes  called  ossa  turbinuta , 
have,  by  some  anatomists,  been  described 


as  belonging  to  the  ethmoid  bone  ; and  by- 
others,  as  portions  of  the  ossa  palati.  In 
young  subjects,  however,  they  are  evi- 
dently distinct  bones.  They  consist  of  a 
spongy  lamella  in  each  nostril.  The  con- 
vex surface  of  this  lamella  is  turned  to- 
wards the  septum  narium,  and  its  concave 
part  towards  the  maxillary  bone,  covering 
the  opening  of  the  lachrymal  duct  into  the 
nose.  From  their  upper  edge  arise  two 
processes  : the  posterior  of  these,  which  is 
the  broadest,  hangs  as  it  were  upon  the 
edge  of  the  antrum  highmorianum  ; the 
anterior  one  joins  the  os  unguis,  and  forms 
a part  of  the  lachrymal  duct.  These  bones 
are  complete  in  the  foetus.  They  are  lined 
with  the  pituitary  membrane  ; and,  besides 
their  connection  with  the  ethmoid  hone, 
are  joined  to  the  ossa  maxillaria  superiora, 
ossa  palati,  and  ossa  unguis,  Besides 
these  ossa  spongiosa  inferiora,  there  are 
sometimes  two  others,  situated  lower 
down,  one  in  each  nostril.  These  are 
very  properly  considered  as  a production 
of  the  sides  of  the  maxillary  sinus  turned 
downwards.  In  many  subjects,  likewise, 
we  find  oilier  smaller  bones,  standing  out 
into  the  nostrils,  which,  from  their  shape, 
might  also  deserve  the  name  of  turbinata, 
but  they  are  uncertain  in  their  size,  situ- 
ation, and  number. 

OSSICULA  AUDITUS.  The  small 
hones  of  the  internal  ear  are  four  in  num- 
ber, viz.  the  malleus,  incus  tapes,  and  os 
orbiculare  ; and  are  situated  in  the  cavity 
of  the  tympanum.  See  Malleus , Incus,, 
Stapes , and  Orbiculare  os. 

OSSIFICATION.  (From  os,  a bone, 
and  facio,  to  make.)  See  Bone. 

Ossjfraga,  (From  os,  a bone,  and 
frango,  to  break.)  A petrified  root, 
called  the  bone-hinder,  from  its  supposed! 
virtues  in  uniting  fractured  hones. 

Ossifragus,  See  Osteocolla. 

Ossi vorus.  (From  os,  a bone,  and 
v oro,  to  devour.)  Applied  to  a species  of 
tumour  or  ulcer,  which  destroys  the  hone. 

Ostarga.  (Fiom  oerrsoi,  a bone,  and 
aypa,  a laying  hold  of.)  A forceps  to  take 
out  bones  with. 

Gstarius.  (A  porter,  from  ostium,  a 
door ; so  called  as  being  the  passage  into 
tiie  bowels.)  The  lower  orifice  of  the  sto- 
mach. 

Qsteites.  (From  oezov,  a bone.)  The 
hone-hinder-  See  Osteocolla. 

OSTEOCOLLA.  (From  o$- sov,  a hone, 
and  ueWaa),  to  glue.)  Ossifruga.  H»lo- 
steus.  Osteites.  Amosteus.  Osteolithos . 

Stelochites,  glue  bone,  stone,  or  Bone-binder , 
A particular  carbonate  of  lime,  found  in 
some  parts  of  Germany,  particularly  in 
the  March6  of  Brandenburg,  and  in  other 
count!  ies.  It  is  met  with  in  loose  sandy 
grounds,  spreading  from  near  the  surface 
to  a considerable  depth,  into  a number  of 
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ramifications,  like  the  roots  of  a tree ; it 
is  of  a whitish  colour,  soft  whilst  under 
the  earth,  friable  when  dry,  rough  on  the 
surface,  for  the  most  part  either  hollow' 
within,  or  filled  with  a solid  wood,  or 
with  a powdery  white  matter.  It  was  for- 
merly celebrated  for  promoting  the  coali- 
tion of  fractured  bones,  and  the  formation 
of  callus  ; which  virtues  are  not  attributed 
to  it  in  the  present  day. 

OSTEOCOPUS.  (From  oirtov,  a bone, 
and  hokcis,  uneasiness.)  A very  violent 
fixed  pain  in  any  part  of  the  bone. 

Osteogenica.  (From  o^sov,  abone,  and 
ywao,  to  beget.)  Medicines  winch  promote 
the  generation  of  a callus. 

OSTEOGENY.  ( Osteogenia , from  orsev, 
a bone,  and  -yem*,  generation.)  The 
growth  of  bones.  Bones  are  either  formed 
between  membranes  or  in  the  substance  of 
cartilages,  and  the  bony  deposition  is  ef- 
fected by  a determined  action  of  arteries. 
The  secretion  of  bone  takes  place  in  car- 
tilage in  the  long  bones,  as  those  of  the 
arm,  leg,  &c.  and  betwixt  two  layers  of 
membrane,  like  the  bones  of  the  skull, 
where  true  cartilage  is  never  seen.  Often 
the  bony  matter  is  formed  in  distinct  bags, 
and  there  it  grows  into  form,  as  in  the 
teeth  ; for  each  tooth  is  formed  in  its 
little  bag,  which  by  injection  can  be  filled 
and  covered  with  vessels.  Any  artery  of 
tire  body  can  assume  this  action,  and  depo- 
sit bone,  which  is  formed  also  where  it 
should  not  be,  in  the  tendons,  and  in  the 
joints,  in  the  great  arteries,  and  in  the 
valves,  in  the  flesh  of  the  heart  itself,  or 
even  in  the  soft  and  pulpy  substance,  of  the 
brain. 

All  the  bones  in  the  foetus  are  merely 
cartilage  before  the  time  of  birth;  this 
cartilage  is  never  hardened  into  bone,  but 
from  the  first  it  is  an  organized  mass.  It 
has  its  vessels  which  are  at  first  transpa- 
rent, blit  which  soon  dilate  ; and  whenever 
the  red  colour  or  the  blood  begins  to  ap- 
pear in  them,  ossification  very  quickly  suc- 
ceeds, the  arteries  being  so  far  enlarged  as 
to  carry  the  coarser  parts  of  the  blood. 
The  first  marks  of  ossification  is  an  artery 
which  is  seen  running  into  the  centre  of 
the  jelly  which  is  formed.  Other  arteries 
soon  appear,  and  a net  work  of  vessels  is 
formed,  and  then  a centre  of  ossification 
begins,  stretching  its  rays  according  to 
the  length  of  the  bone,  and  then  the  car- 
tillage  begins  to  grow  opaque,  yellow, 
brittle  ; it  will  no  longer  bend,  and  a bony 
centre  may  easily  be  discovered.  Other 
points  of  ossification  are  successively 
formed,  preceded  by  the  appearance  of 
arteries.  The  ossification  follows  the  ves- 
sels, and  burys  and  bides  those  vessels  by 
which  it  is  formed.  The  vessels  advance 
towards  the  ends  of  the  bone,  the  w'hole 
body  of  the  bone  becomes  opaque,  and 


there  is  left  a small  vascular  circle  only  at 
either  end  ; the  heads  are  separated  from 
the  body  of  the  bone  by  a thin  cartilage, 
and  the  vessels  of  the  centre,  extending 
still  towards  the  extremities  of  the  bone, 
perforate  the  cartilage,  pass  into  the  head 
of  the  bone,  and  then  its  ossification  also 
begins,  and  a small  nuciaeus  of  ossification 
is  formed  in  its  centre.  Thus  the  heads 
and  the  body  are  at  first  distinct  bones, 
formed  apart,  joined  by  a cartilage,  and 
not  united  till  the  age  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
years.  Then  the  deposition  of  bone  be- 
gins, and  while  the  bone  is  laid  by  the  ar- 
teries, the  cartilage  is  conveyed  away  by 
the  absorbing  vessels ; and  while  they  con- 
vey away  the  superfluous  cartilage,  they 
model  the  bone  into  its  due  form,  shape 
out  its  cavities,  rancelli  and  holes,  remove 
the  thinner  parts  of  the  cartilage,  and 
harden  it  into  due  consistence.  The  earth 
which  constitutes  the  hardness  of  bone, 
and  all  its  useful  properties,  is  dead,  inor- 
ganized,  and  lies  in  the  interstices  of  bone, 
where  it  is  made  up  of  gelatinous  matter 
to  give  it  consistence  and  st  ength,  fur- 
nished w ith  absorbents  to  keep  it  in  health, 
and  carry  off  its  wasted  parts ; and  per- 
vaded by  vessels  to  supply  it  with  new 
matter.  During  all  the  process  of  ossifica- 
tion the  absorbents  proportion  their  action 
to  the  stimulus  which  is  applied  to  them  ; 
they  carry  aw'ay  the  serous  fluid,  wdien 
jelly  is  to  take  its  place ; they  remove  the 
jelly  as  the  bone  is  laid  ; they  continue 
removing  the  bony  particles  also,  which 
(as  in  a circle,)  the  arteries  continually  re- 
new ; this  renovation  and  change  of  parts 
goes  on  even  in  the  hardest  bones,  so  that 
after  a bone  is  perfectly  formed,  its  older 
particles  are  continually  being  removed, 
and  new  ones  are  deposited  in  their  place. 
The  bony  particles  are  so  deposited  in  the 
flat  bones  of  the  skull  as  to  present  a ra- 
diated structure,  and  the  vacancies  be- 
tween the  fibres  which  occasion  this  ap- 
pearance, are  found  by  injection  to  be 
chiefly  passages  for  blood-vessels.  As  the 
foetus  increases  in  size  the  osseous  fibres 
increase  in  number,  till  a lamina  is  pro- 
duced ; and  as  the  bone  continues  to  grow, 
more  lamina  are  added,  till  the  more 
solid  part  of  a bone  is  formed.  The  ossifi- 
cation which  begins  in  cartilage  is  consi- 
derably later  than  that  which  has  its  origin 
between  membranes.  The  generality  of 
bones  are  incomplete  until  the  age  of  pu- 
berty, or  between  the  fifteenth  and  twen- 
tieth year,  and  in  some  few'  instances  not 
until  a later  peiiod:  the  small  bones  of  the 
ear  however  are  completely  formed  at  birth. 

OSTEOGRAPHY.  (Framore°v,a  bone, 
and  to  describe. j The  description 

of  the  bones.  See  Bone. 

Osteolithos.  (From  ct?eov,  a bones 
and  ?u09S,  a stone.)  See  Osteocolla . 
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OSTEOLOGY.  (From  o?w,  a bone, 
and  \oyoq,  a discourse.)  The  doctrine  of 
the  bones.  See  Bone. 

Ostiola.  (Dim.  of  ostium,  a door.) 
The  valves  or  gates  of  the  heart. 

Ostreum.  (From  orpaaov,  a shell.)  The 
oyster.  The* shell  of  this  fish  is  occasion- 
ally used  medicinally  ; its  virtues  are  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  carbonate  of  lime.  See 
Creta. 

Ostritium.  (Blanchard  calls  it  a cor- 
ruption from  laserpitium.)  Imperatoria, 
or  masterwort. 

Ostruthium.  Laserpitium.  See  Im- 
peratoria. 

Osyris.  Cassia  poclica  Lobelii.  Cassia 
latinorum.  Cassia  lignea  monspeliensuim. 
Cassia  monspeliensium.  Poet’s  rosemary. 
The  whole  shrub  is  astringent.  It  grows  in 
the  southern  parts  of  Europe. 

OTALGIA.  (Fromy?,  the  ear,  and  ax- 
yo;,  pain.)  The  ear-ache. 

Otenchytes.  (From  uroq,  the  genitive 
of  ovs,  ■ an  ear,  and  myevoo,  to  pour  in) 
A syringe  for  the  ears. 

Othomna.  (From  oQovv,  lint;  so  called 
from  the  softness  of  its  leaves.)  A species 
of  celandine. 

Otic  a.  (from  a?,  the  ear.)  Medicines 
against  diseases  of  the  ear. 

Otites.  (From  sc,  the  ear.)  An  epi- 
thet of  the  little  linger,  because  it  is  com- 
monly made  use  of  in  scratching  the  ear. 

OTITIS.  (From  sq,  the  ear.)  Inflam- 
mation of  the  internal  ear.  It  is  known 
by  pyrexia,  and  an  excruciating  and  throb- 
bing pain  in  the  internal  ear,  that  is  some- 
times attended  with  delirium, 

Otoplatos.  (From  sq,  the  ear.)  A 
stinking  ulcer  behind  the  ears. 

Otopyosis,  (From  sq,  the  ear,  and 
ttuov,  pus.)  A purulent  discharge  from  the 
ear. 

QTORKH/EA.  (From  sq,  the  ear,  and 
to  flow.)  A discharge  of  blood  or 
matter  from  the  ear. 

OVAI^E  FORAMEN.  (See  Foramen 
ovale. ) 

OVARIUM.  (Dim.  of  ovum,  an  egg.) 
The  ovaria  are  two  flat  oval  bodies,  about 
one  inch  in  length,  and  rather  more  than 
half  in  breadth  and  thickness,  suspended 
in  the  broad  ligaments,  about  the  distance 
of  one  inch  from  the  uterus  behind,  and  a 
little  below  the  fallopian  tabes.  To  the 
ovaria,  according  to  the  idea  of  their  struc- 
ture entertained  by  different  anatomists, 
various  uses  have  been  assigned,  or  the 
purpose  they  answer  has  been  differently 
explained.  Some  have  supposed  that  their 
texture  was  glandular,  and  that  they  se- 
creted a fluid  equivalent  to,  and  similar  to 
the  male  semen  ; but  others,  who  have  ex- 
amined them  with  more  care,  assert  that 
they  are  ovaria  in  the  literal  acceptation  of 
the  term,  and  include  a number  of  vesicles, 


cr  ova,  to  the  amount  of  twenty-two  of 
different  sizes,  joined  to  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  ovaria  by  cellular  threads  or 
pedicles ; and  that  they  contain  a fluid 
which  has  the  appearance  of  tlun  lymph. 
These  vesicles  are,  in  fact,  to  be  seen  in 
the  healthy  ovaria  of  every  young  woman. 
They  ditfer  very  much  in  their  number  in 
different  ovaria,  but  are  very  seldom  so 
numerous  as  has  just  been  stated.  All 
have  agreed  that  the  ovaria  prepare  what- 
ever tiie  female  supplies  towards  the  for- 
mation of  the  foetus  ; and  this  is  proved 
by  the  operation  of  spaying,  which  con- 
sists in  the  extirpation  of  the  ovaria,  after 
which  the  animal  not  only  loses  the  power 
of  conceiving,  but  desire  is  for  ever  extin- 
guished. The  outer  coat  of  the  ovaria, 
together  with  that  of  the  uterus,  is  given 
by  the  peritonaeum  ; and  whenever  an 
ovum  is  passed  into  the  Fallopian  tube,  a 
fissure  is  observed  at  the  part  through 
which  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  trans- 
ferred. These  fissures  healing,  leave  small 
longitudinal  cicatrices  on  the  surface, 
which  are  said  to  enable  us  to  determine, 
whenever  the  Ovarium  is  examined,  the 
number  of  times  a woman  has  conceived. 
The  corpora  lutea  are  oblong  glandular 
bodies  of  a yellowish  colder,  found  in  the 
ovaria  of  all  animals  when  pregnant,  and, 
according  to  some,  when  they  are  sala- 
cious. They  are  said  to  be  calyces,  from 
which  the  impregnated  ovum  has  drop- 
ped ; and  their  number  is  always  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  conceptions 
found  in  the  uterus.  They  are  largest 
and  most  conspicuous  in  the  early  state  of 
pregnancy,  mid  remain  for  some  time  after 
delivery,  when  they  gradually  fade  and 
wither  till  they  disappear.  The  corpora 
lutea  are  very  vascular,  except  at  their 
centre,  which  is  whitish  ; and  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  white  part  is  a small  cavity, 
from  which  the  impregnated  ovum  is 
thought  to  have  immediately  proceeded. 
The  ovaria  arc  the  seat  of  a particular 
kind  of  dropsy,  which  most  commonly 
happens  to  women  at  the  time  of  the  final 
cessation  of  the  menses,  though  not  un- 
frequently  at  a more  early  period  of  life. 
It  is  of  the  encysted  kind,  the  fluid  being 
sometimes  limpid  and  thin,  and  at  others 
discoloured  and  gelatinous.  In  some  cases 
it  has  been  found  to  contain  one  cyst,  often 
in  several,  and  in  o fliers  the  whole  tume- 
faction has  been  composed  of  hydatids  not 
larger  than  grapes.  The.  ovaria  are  also 
subject,  especially  a short  time  after  deli- 
very, to  inflammation,  terminating  in  sup- 
puration, and  to  schirrhous  and  cancerous 
diseases,  with  considerable  enlargement. 
In  the  former  state,  they  generally  adhere 
to  some  adjoining  part,  as  the  uterus,  rec- 
tum, the  bladder,  or  the  external  integu- 
ments, and  the  matter  is  discharged  from 
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the  vagina  by  stool,  by  urine,  or  by  an  ex- 
ternal abscess  of  the  integuments  of  the 
abdomen. 

OVIDUCT.  ( Oviductus , from  ovum , 
an  egg,  and  ductus , a canal.)  The  Fallo- 
pian tube,  or  canal,  which  runs  from  the 
ovary  to  the  bottom  of  the  womb. 

OVIPAROUS.  (From  ovum , an  egg, 
and  pario , to  bring  forth. ) Animals  which 
exclude  their  young  in  the  e$»g,  which  are 
afterwards  hatched. 

Ovorum  testjb.  Egg-shells.  A testa- 
ceous absorbent. 

OVUM.  See  Egg. 

Ovum  pkilosophicum.  Orumckymi- 
cum.  A glass  body  round  like  an  egg. 

OXALATS.  Oxalas.  Salts  formed  by 
the  combination  of  the  oxalic  acid  with 
different  bases  ; thus,  oxalat  of  ammonia, 
&c. 

OXALIC  ACID.  Acidum  oxalicum. 
Salt  of  sorrel.  Acid  of  sugar.  This  acid 
is  obtained  by  evaporating  the  fresh  juice 
of  sorrel  almost  to  the  consistence  of  ho- 
ney, when  it  is  to  be  poured  into  a glass 
vessel  with  a narrow  neck,  and  covered 
with  a stratum  of  the  oil  of  olives.  After 
some  weeks  the  sides  of  the  bottle  are  in- 
vested with  a crust,  which  is  the  salt  of 
sorrel,  or  oxalfs  potasses  acidulus.  The 
salt  of  sorrel  is  then  to  be  dissolved  in 
boiling  water,  and  a small  quantity  of  the 
nitrate  of  barytes  added  to  it,  when  the 
barytes  will  unite  with  the  oxalic  acid,  and 
the  potash  with  the  nitric  acid.  The  oxa- 
lat of  barytes,  which  is  precipitated,  is 
then  to  be  decompounded  by  digestion 
with  sulphuric  acid,  by  which  means  the 
oxalic  acid  is  let  loose.  Formerly  this 
acid  was  considered  as  different  from  that 
of  sugar,  but  it  is  now  proved  by  experi- 
ments to  be  the  same  in  all  its  properties. 

OXALIS.  (From  o?vq,  sharp  ; so  called 
from  the  sharpness  of  its  juice.)  The  name 
of  a genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  sys- 
tem. Class,  Decandria.  Order,  Penta 
gynia.  Wood-sorrel. 

Oxalis  acetocella.  (Dim.  of  ace- 
tosa .)  The  systematic  name  of  the  wood- 
sorrel.  S ee-Lvjula. 

Oxalme.  (From  o%vg,  sharp,  and  aXg, 
salt.)  A mixture  of  vinegar  and  salt. 

Ox-eye-daisy.  See  Beilis  major. 

Ox's  tongue.  See  Picris  echioides._ 

Oxycantha  gaoemi.  (From  2^0?,  sharp, 
and  ay.avOa,,  a thorn ; so  called  from  the 
acidity  of  its  fruit.)  The  barberry.  See 
Berberis. 

Oxycedrus.  (From  ofy,  acutely,  and 
xsS'fc?,  a cedar ; so  called  from  the  sharp 
termination  of  its  leaves.)  A kind  of  ce- 
dar. Spanish  juniper,  a species  of  juniper  us. 

Oxycoccos.  (From  o£vg,  acid,  and  aox- 
xog,  a berry,  so  named  from  its  acidity.) 
Vaccinia  palustris.  Vitis  idecea  palustris. 
Moor-berry.  The  cranberry.  The  berries 
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of  the  Vaccinium  oxycoccos  of  Li  mi  ecus,  are 
so  termed  in  some  pharmacopoeias.  They 
are  about  the  size  of  our  haws,  and  are 
pleasantly  acid,  with  which  intention  they 
are  used  medicinally  in  Sweden.  In  this 
country  they  are  mostly  preserved  and 
made  into  tarts. 

Oxycratum.  (From  o%vg,  acid,  and 
ne^awvfA.1,  to  mix.)  Oxycrates.  Vinegar 
mixed  with  such  a portion  of  water  as  is 
required,  and  rendered  still  milder  by  the 
addition  of  a little  honey. 

Oxy croceum  emplastrum.  (From 
otvg,  acid,  and  xp wog,  crocus,  saffron.)  A 
plaster  111  which  there  is  much  saffron,  but 
no  vinegar  necessary,  unless  in  dissolving 
some  gums. 

OXYD.  Oxid.  Oxide.  Oxyde.  Oxy - 
dum.  A substance  formed  by  the  union  of 
oxygen  with  a basis:  thus,  oxyd  of  iron, 
oxyd  of  copper,  &c. 

Oxyd  of  carbon,  gazeous.  See  Carbon, 
gazeous  oxid  of. 

Oxyoation.  The  operation  by  which 
a substance  is  made  to  combine  with 
oxygen. 

Oxydercica.  (From  o%vg,  acute,  and 
fop too,  to  see.)  Medicines  which  sharpen 
the  sight. 

OXYDUM.  (So  called  from  oxigen, 
which  enters  into  its  composition.)  See 
Oxyd . 

OXYDUM  AKTIMONII.  Oxid  of 
antimony.  This  is  the  calx  antimonii,  the 
crocos  antimonii  lotus,  and  the  antimonium 
diaphoreticiim,  of  old  pharmacopoeias.  It 
is  made  thus,  “ take  of  sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony, powdered,  two  ounces,  muriatic 
acid,  eleven  fluid-ounces,  nitric  acid,  one 
fluid-ounce.  The  adds  being  mixed  toge- 
ther in  a glass  vessel,  add  the  antimony 
gradually  thereto,  and  digest  them  in  a 
boiling  heat  for  an  hour,  then  strain  the 
solution  and  pour  it  into  a gallon  of  water 
in  which  two  ounces  of  the  subcarbonate 
of  potash  have  been  previously  dissolved  ; 
wash  the  precipitated  powder  by  repeated 
effusions  of  water  until  all  the  acid  is  washed 
away,  then  dry  it  upon  bibulous  paper.” 
This  preparation  possesses  diaphoretic  vir- 
tues, and  is  given  in  the  dose  of  from  three 
grains  to  ten. 

Oxydom  arsenici  album.  See  Arse- 
nious  acid. 

OXYDUM  CUPRI  VI  RIDE  ACETATUM* 

See  Verdigris. 

Oxydum  ferri  luteum.  See  Ferri 
earbonas. 

OXYMURIAS  HYDRARGYRI.  Hy- 
drargyrus  muriatus.  Oxymuriat  of  mer- 
cury. Take  of  purified  mercury  by  weight 
two  pounds,  sulphuric  acid  by  weight 
thirty  ounces,  dried  muriate  of  soda  four 
pounds.  Boil  the  mercury  with  the  sul- 
phuric acid  in  a glass  vessel  until  the  sul- 
phate of  mercury  shall  be  left  dry.  Rub 
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this,  when  it  is  cold,  with  the  muriate  of 
soda  in  an  earthen-ware  mortar ; then  sub- 
lime it  in  a glass  cucurbit,  increasing  the 
lieat  gradually. 

An  extremely  acrid  and  violently  poi- 
sonous preparation. 

Given  internally  in  small  doses  properly 
diluted,  and  never  in  the  form  of  pill,  it 
possesses  oxygenating,  antisyphilitical,  and 
alterative  virtues.  Externally,  applied  in 
form  of  lotion,  it  facilitates  the  healing  of 
venereal  sores,  and  cures  the  itch.  In 
gargles  for  venereal  ulcers  in  the  throat  the 
©xymuriat  of  mercury  gr.  iii.  or  iv.,  barley 
decoction  Ifej.,  honey  of  roses  j-<  proves 
very  serviceable ; also  in  cases  of  tetters, 
from  gr.  v.  to  gr.  x.  to  water  fbj. ; and  for 
films  and  ulcerations  of  the  cornea,  gr.  i.  to 
water  Jiv. 

Mr.  Pearson  remarks  that  when  the  sub- 
limate is  given  to  cure  the  primary  sym- 
ptoms of  syphilis,  it  wTill  sometimes  succeed ; 
more  especially,  when  it  produces  a consi- 
derable degree  of  soreness  of  the  gums, 
and  the  common  specific  effects  of  mer- 
cury in  the  animal  system.  But  it  will 
often  fail  of  removing  even  a recent  chan- 
cre ; and  where  that  symptom  has  vanished 
during  the  administration  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate, I have  known,  says  he,  a three 
months’  course  of  that  medicine  fail  of  se- 
curing the  patient  from  a constitutional  af- 
fection. The  result  of  my  observations  is, 
that  simple  mercury,  calomel  or  calcined 
mercury,  are  preparations  more  to  be  con- 
fided in  for  the  cure  of  primary  symptoms, 
than  corrosive  sublimate.  The  latter  will 
often  check  the  progress  of  secondary  sym- 
ptoms very  conveniently,  and  I think  it  is 
peculiarly  efficacious  in  relieving  venereal 
pains,  in  healing  ulcers  of  the  throat,  and  in 
promoting  the  desquamation  of  eruptions. 
Yet  even  in  these  cases  it  never  confers  per- 
manent benefit ; for  new  symptoms  will  ap- 
pear during  the  use  of  it  ; and  on  many 
occasions  it  will  fail  of  affording  the  least 
advantage  to  the  patient  from  first  to  hist. 

I do,  sometimes,  indeed,  employ  this  pre- 
paration in  venereal  cases  ; but  it  is  either 
at  the  beginning  of  a mercurial  course,  to 
bring  the  constitution  under  the  influence 
of  mercury  at  an  early  period,  or  during  a 
course  of  inunction,  with  the  intention  of 
increasing  the  action  of  simple  mercury. 

J sometimes  also  prescribe  it  after  the  con- 
clusion of  a course  of  friction,  to  support 
the  mercurial  influence  in  the  habit,  in 
order  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  a re- 
lapse. But  on  no  occasion  whatever  do  I 
think  it  safe  to  confide  in  this  preparation 
singly  and  uncombined  for  the  cure  of  any 
truly  venereal  symptom. 

OXYDUM  HYDRARGYRI  CINE- 
REUM.  Grey  oxyd  ©f  mercury.  “Take 
of  submuriate,  of  mercury,  an  ounce  ; limc- 
watet,  a gallon,”  Boil  the  submunate  of 


mercury  in  the  lime-water,  constantly 
stirring,  until  a grey  oxyd  of  mercury  is 
separated.  Wash  this  with  distilled  water, 
and  then  dry  it.  The  dose  from  gr.  ii. 
to  x. 

OXYDUM  HYDRARGYRI  NI- 
GRUM. The  black  oxid  of  mercury  lias 
received  several  names.  JElhops  per  se. 
Pulvis  mercuriulis cinereus.  Mercurius  cine - 
reus.  Turpethum  nigrum.  Mercurius  pree- 
cipitatus  niger.  There  are  four  prepara- 
tions of  it  in  high  estimation  : 

One  made  by  rubbing  mercury  with  mu- 
cilage of  gum-arabic.  Flenk,  of  Vienna, 
has  written  a treatise  on  the  superior  effi- 
cacy of  tins  medicine.  It  is  very  trouble- 
some to  make ; and  does  not  appear  t« 
possess  more  virtues  than  some  other  mer- 
curial preparations. 

Another  made  by  triturating  equal  part* 
of  sugar  and  mercury  together. 

The  third,  composed  of  honey  or  liquo- 
rice and  hyrirargyrus  purificatus. 

The  fourth  is  the  blue  mercui  ial  ointment. 

All  these  preparations  possess  anthel- 
mintic, antisyphilitic,  alterative,  siala- 
gogue,  and  deobstruent  virtues,  and  are 
exhibited  in  the  cure  of  worms-,  syphilis, 
amenorrhcea,  diseases  of  the  skin,  chronic 
diseases,  obstructions  of  the  viscera,  &c. 

OXYDUM  HYDRARGYRI  RU- 
HR UM.  Hydrargyrum  cakimtus.  Red 
oxyd  of  mercury.  “ Take  of  purified 
mercury  by  weight  a pound.”  Pour  the 
mercury  into  a glass  mattrass,  with  a very 
narrow  mouth  and  broad  bottom.  Apply 
a heat  of  600’  to  this  vessel,  without  stop- 
ping it,  until  the  mercury  has  changed  into 
red  scales ; then  reduce  these  to  a very  fine 
powder. 

The  whole  process  may  probably  require 
an  exposure  of  six  weeks. 

Tins  preparation  of  mercury  is  given 
with  great  advantage  in  the  cure  of  syphil- 
lis.  Its  action,  however,  is  such,  when 
given  alone,  on  the  bowels,  as  to  require 
the  addition  of  opium,  which  totally  pre- 
vents it.  It  is  also  given  in  conjunction 
with  opium  and  camphire,  as  a diaphore- 
tic, in  chronic  pains  and  diseases  of  long 
continuance. 

It  is  given  as  an  alterative  and  diaphore- 
tic from  gr.  ss.  ad.  ii.  every  night,  joined 
with  camphor  and  opium,  each  gr.  one- 
fourth  or  one-half.  It  is  violently  emetic? 
and  cathartic  in  gr.  iv.  to  gr.  v. 

Ox v Du m plumbi  album.  See  Sub- 
carbonas  plumbi. 

Oxydum  plumbi  rijbrum.  See  Lead. 

OXYDUM  PLUMBI  SEMIVIT REU M . See 
Lithargyrus. 

Oxydum  stibii  ALBUM.  See  Oxydum 
antimonii. 

Oxydum  stibii  semivitreum.  A 
vitreous  oxid  of  antimony.  It  was  formerly 
c alled  Vitrum  autingjniif  and  consists  of  afi 
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©xid  of  antimony  with  a little  sulphur ; it  is 
employed  to  make  antimonial  wine, 

OxyDUM  STIB1I  SULPHUR  \TUflJ.  This 
is  an  oxid  of  antimony  with  sulphur,  and 
was  formerly  called  Hepar  antimonii . 
Crocus  metaliorum.  Crocus  antimonii.  It 
was  formerly  "exhibited  in  the  cure  of  fe- 
vers and  atonic  diseases  of  the  lungs.  Its 
principal  use  now  is  in  preparing  other 
medicines. 

OxYDUM  ZINCI  SUBLIMATUM.  See 
£inci  oxydum. 

OXYDUM  ZINCI,  See  Zinci  oxydum . 

Oxygarum.  (From  <?£vg,  acid,  and 
yugov,  garum.)  A composition  of  garum 
and  vinegar. 

OXYGEN.  ( Oxygenium ; from  t%vq, 
acid,  and  yiivo/xui,  to  generate;  because  it 
is  the  generator  of  acidity.)  This  sub- 
stance, although  existing  sometimes  m a 
solid  and  sometimes  in  an  aeriform  state, 
is  never  distinctly  perceptible  to  the  hu- 
man senses,  but  in  combination. 

We  know  it  only  in  its  combination,  by 
its  effects.-  Nature  never  presents  it  soli- 
tary ; chemists  do  not  know  how  to  insulate 
it.  It  is  a principle  which  was  long  un- 
known. It  is  absorbible  by  combustible 
bodies,  and  converts  them  into  acids.  It  is 
an  indispensable  condition  of  combustion, 
uniting  itself  always  to  bodies  which  burn, 
augmenting  their  weight,  and  changing 
their  properties.  It  may  be  disengaged  in 
the  state  of  oxigen  gas,  from  burnt  bodies, 
by  a joint  accumulation  of  caloric  and 
light.  It  is  highly  necessary  for  the  respi- 
ration of  animals.  It  exists  universally  dis- 
persed through  nature,  and  is  a constituent 
part  of  atmospheric  air,  of  water,  of  acids, 
and  of  all  bodies  of  the  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble kingdoms. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  combina- 
tions into  which  it  is  capable  of  entering, 
is  that  which  it  forms  with  light  and  caloric. 
The  nature  of  that  mysterious  union  has 
not  been  ascertained,  but  it  is  certain  that, 
in  that  state,  it  constitutes  the  gazeous 
fluid  called  oxygen  gas. 

Properties  of  Oxygen  Gas. — Oxygen  gas 
is  an  elastic  invisible  fluid,  like  common 
air,  capable  of  indefinite  expansion  and 
compression.  It  has  neither  taste  or  odour, 
nor  does  it  shew  any  traces  of  an  acid.  Its 
specific  gravity,  as  determined  by  Kirwan, 
is  0.0013a,  that  of  water  being  1.0000;  it 
is,  therefore,  7 40  times  lighter  than  the 
same  bulk  of  water.  It  weight  is  to  atmos- 
pheric air  as  1103  to  1000.  One  hundred 
and  sixteen  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  gas 
weigh  39.38  grains.  It  is  not  absorbed  by 
Water;  but  entirely  absorbible  by  combus- 
tible bodies,  which,  at  the  same  time,  dis- 
engage its  caloric  and  light,  producing  in 
consequence  a strong  heat  and  flame.  It 
rekindles  almost  extinct  combustible  bo- 
dies,, It  is  indispensable  to  respiration. 
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and  is  the  cause  of  animal  heat.  It  hastens 
germination.  It  combines  with  every  com- 
bustible body,  with  all  the  metals,  and 
with  the  greater  number  of  vegetable  and 
animal  substances.  It  is  considered  as  the 
cause  of  acidity  ; and  from  this  last  proper- 
ty is  derived  the  name  oxygen , a word  de- 
noting the  origin  of  acidity. 

The  act  of  its  combining  with  bodies  is 
called  oxidation , or  oxigenation ; and  the 
bodies  with  which  it  is  combineji  are  called 
oxids. 

Oxygen  gas  is  the  chief  basis  of  the  pneu- 
matic doctrine  of  chemistry. 

Methods  of  obtaining  Oxygen  Gas,— We 
are  at  present  acquainted  with  a great 
number  of  bodies  from  which  we  may,  by 
art,  produce  oxygen  gas.  It  is  most  am- 
ply obtained  from  the  oxids  of  manganese, 
or  mercury;  from  nitrate  of  potash;  from 
the  green  leaves  of  vegetables,  and  from 
oxigenated  muriate  of  potash,  or  soda. 
Besides  these,  there  are  a great  many  other 
substances  from  which  oxygen  gas  may  he 
procured. 

l.  In  order  to  procure  oxygen  gas  in  a 
state  of  great  purity,  pure  oxygenated  mu- 
riate ofpotaah,  or  soda,  must  be  made  use 
of.  With  this  view,  put  some  of  the  salt 
into  a small  earthen  or  glass  retort,  the 
neck  of  which  is  placed  under  the  shelf  of 
ti  e pneumatic  trough,  filled  with  water  ; 
and  heat  the  retort  by  means  of  a lamp. 
The  salt  will  begin  to  melt,  and  oxygen 
gas  will  be  obtained  in  abundance,  and  of 
great  purity,  which  may  be  collected  and 
preserved  over  water. 

Explanation. — Oxygenated  muriate  of 
potash  consists  of  oxygenated  muriatic  acid 
and  potash;  at  an  elevated  temperature,  a 
decomposition  of  the  oxygenated  muriatic 
acid  takes  place  ; its  oxygen  unites  to  the 
caloric,  and  forms  oxygen  gas.  The  oxy- 
genated acid  becomes  therefore  converted 
into  simple  muriatic,  acid,  which  remains 
in  the  retort  united  to  the  potash,  in  the 
form  of  muriate  of  potash. 

t.  Oxygen  gas  may  likew  ise  be  obtained 
from  the  green  leaves  of  vegetables. 

For  this  purpose  fill  a bell-glass  with  wa- 
ter, introduce  fresh-gathered  green  leaves 
under  it,  and  place  the  bell,  or  receiver, 
inverted  in  a vessel  containing  the  same 
fluid  ; expose  the  apparatus  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  and  very  pure  oxygen  gas  will  be 
liberated. 

The  emission  ofoxygen  gas  is  proportion-* 
ed  to  the  vigour  of  the  plant  and  the  vivaci- 
ty of  the  light ; the  quantity  differs  in  diffe- 
rent plants  and  under  different  condi- 
tions. 

Explanation. — It  is  an  established  fact, 
that  plants  decompose  water  and  probably 
carbonic  acid,  which  serve  for  their  nou- 
rishment; they  absorb  the  hydrogen  and 
carbon  of  these  fluids,  disengaging  a part  of 
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the  oxygen  in  a state  of  purity.  Light, 
however,  favours  this  decomposition  great- 
ly; it  seems  to  serve  for  melting  the  oxy- 
gen, anti  thus  forms  it  into  oxygen  gas  ; in 
proportion  as  it  becomes  disengaged,  the 
hydrogen  becomes  fixed  in  the  vegetable, 
and  combines  partly  with  the  carbon  and 
partly  with  the  oxygen,  to  form  the  oil,  Sec. 
of  the  vegetable. 

3.  Nitrate  of  potash  is  another  substance 
frequently' made  use  of  for  obtaining  oxy- 
gen gas,  in  the  following  manner  : 

Take  any  quantity  of  this  salt,  introduce 
it  into  a coated  earthen  or  glass  retort,  and 
tit  to  it  a tube,  which  must  be  plunged  into 
the  pneumatic  trough,  under  the  receiver 
tilled  with  water.  When  the  apparatus 
has  been  properly  adjustly,  heat  the  retort 
gradually,  till  it  becomes  red-hot;  the  oxy- 
gen gas  will  then  be  disengaged  rapidly. 

The  gas  obtained  in  this  Way  is  also 
very  pure,  especially  if  the  last  portion  be 
kept  separate. 

Explanation . — Nitrate  of  potash  consists 
of  nitric  acid  and  potash.  Nitric  acid  con- 
sists again  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  On 
exposing  the  salt  to  ignition,  a partial  de- 
composition of  the  acid  takes  place;  the 
greatest  part  of  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric 
acid  unites  to  caloric,  and  appears  under 
the  form  of  oxygen  gas.  The  other  part 
remains  attached  to  the  potash  in  the  state 
of  nitrous  acid.  The  residue  in  the  retort 
is,  therefore,  nitrite  of  potash,  if  the  pro- 
cess has  been  carefully  conducted. 

Remark. — If  too  much  heat  be  applied, 
particularly  towards  the  end  of  the  process, 
a total  decomposition  of  the  nitric  acid 
takes  place  ; the  oxygen  gas,  in  that  case, 
will  therefore  be  mingled  with  nitrogen 
gas.  The  weight  of  the  two  gases,  when 
collected,  will  be  found  to  correspond  very 
exactly  with  the  weight  of  the  acid  which 
had  been  decomposed.  The  residue  then 
left  in  the  retort  is  potash. 

4.  Black  oxyd  of  manganese,  however, 
is  generally  made  use  of  for  obtaining  oxy- 
gen gas,  on  account  of  its  cheapness.  This 
native  oxyd  is  reduced  to  a coai^e  pow- 
der; a stone,  or  rather  an  iron-  retort  is 
then  charged  with  it  and  heated.  As  soon 
as  the  retort  becomes  ignited,  oxygen  gas 
is  obtained  plentifully. 

Explanation. — Black  oxid  of  manga- 
nese is  the  metal  called  manganese  fully 
saturated  with  oxygen,  together  with  many 
earthy  impurities  ; on  applying  heat,  part 
of  the  solid  oxygen  quits  the  metal  and 
unites  to  caloric,  in  order  to  form  oxygen 
gas,  the  remainder  of  the  oxygen  remains 
united  to  the  metal  with  a forcible  affinity  ; 
the  metal,  therefore,  re-approaches  to  the 
metallic  state,  or  is  found  in  the  state  of  a 
grey  oxyd  of  manganese. 

One  pound  of  the  best  manganese  yields 
Upwards  of  1400  cubic  indies  of  exigent 


gas,  nearly  pure.  If  sulphuric  acid  be  pre- 
viously added  to  the  manganese,  the  gas  is 
produced  by  a less  heat,  and  in  a larger 
quantity  ; a glass  retort  may  then  be  used, 
and  the  heat  of  a lamp  is  sufficient. 

5.  Red  oxyd  of  mercury  yields  oxygen 
gas  in  a manner  similar  to  tliat  of  manga- 
nese. 

Explanation. — This  oxyd  consists  like- 
wise of  solid  oxygen  and  mercury,  the 
combination  of  which  takes  place  on  ex- 
posing mercury  to  a heat  of  about  610° 
Fahr.  At  this  degree  it  attracts  oxygen, 
and  becomes  converted  into  an  oxyd  , but 
if  the  temperature  be  increased  to  about 
1000  , the  attraction  of  oxygen  is  changed. 
The  oxygen  then  attracts  caloric  stronger 
than  it  did  the  mercury  ; it  therefore 
abandons  it  and  forms  oxygen  gas.  The 
mercury  then  re-appears  in  its  metallic 
state. 

6.  Red  oxyd  of  lead  yields  oxygen  gas 
on  the  same  principle. 

OXYGENATED  MURIATIC  ACID 
GAS.  This  gas  possesses  an  uncommonly 
pungent  and  suffocating  odour.  It  is  abso- 
lutely and  in  every  respect  non-respirable  ; 
animals  immersed  in  it  die  instantly.  It  is 
absorbible  by  water,  and  forms  with  it  what 
is  called  liquid  oxigenated  muriatic  acid. 
When  water  is  saturated  with  it,  the  com- 
pound crystallizes  at  low  temperatures. 
Oxigenated  muriatic  acid  gas  is  not  invisi- 
ble, but  has  a yellow-greenish  colour.  Tt  is 
capable  of  maintaining  and  exciting  com- 
bustion in  many  cases.  Phosphorus,  char- 
coal, red  sulphuret  of  mercury,  sulphuret  of 
antimony,  bismuth,  iron,  zinc,  copper,  gold, 
arsenic,  cobalt,  tin,  lead,  and  several  other 
combustible  bodies  take  tire  spontaneously 
when  introduced  into  it.  Itis  heavier  than 
atmospheric  air.  It  weakens  and  reddens 
the  flame  of  a taper,  but  does  not  extin- 
guish it.  It  decomposes  ammonia.  It 
thickens  fat  oils.  It  detonates  with  hidro- 
gen  gas.  Nitrous  gas  immediately  pro- 
duces a cloud  of  reddish  vapour  with  it. 
It  is  likewise  decomposed  by  sulphurated, 
phosphorated  and  carbonated  hidrogen 
gases.  It  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to 
light,  and  passes  unaltered  through  an  ig- 
nited porcelain  tube.  It.  discolours  stubs 
and  totally  destroys  most  of  the  vegetable 
colours,  rendering  them  white.  It  also 
bleaches  \ellow  wax,  &lc. 

This  gas  may  be  obtained  in  several 
ways. 

i.  Take  one  part  of  the  native  oxyd  of 
manganese,  one  of  red  precipitate  of  mer- 
cury, or  red  lead,  put  it  into  a glass  retort, 
ami  add  four  parts  of  concentrated  muriatic 
acid.  This,  on  distillation,  affords  a quantity 
of  yellow  uniform  fluid,  which  is  oxygena- 
ted muriatic  acid  gas,  and  by  agitating  it 
with  water,  it  combines  and  forms  oxygena- 
ted muriatic  acid. 
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It  may  also  be  obtained  without  the  red 
mercurial  precipitate,  or  red  lead,  thus  : 

2.  Put  into  a retort  one  part  of  pow- 
dered black  oxid  of  manganese,  three 
or  four  of  concentrated  muriatic  acid, 
connect  the  retort  with  the  pneumatic 
trough  and  receive  the  gas  over  water 
in  the  usual  manner.  When  no  more  gas  is 
liberated  apply  the  heat  of  a lamp,  and 
gas  will  be  produced  abundantly,  which 
may  be  kept  in  bottles  with  ground  glass 
stoppers. 

The  oxid  of  manganese  yields  up  in  this 
process  part  of  its  oxigen  to  part  of  the 
muriatic  acid,  which  becomes  converted 
into  oxigenated  muriatic  acid  gas ; the 
oxid  of  manganese  being  thus  partly  de- 
oxidated is  dissolved  in  the  remaining 
quantity  of  the  muriatic  acid,  which  re- 
mains behind  in  the  retort  as  muriate  of 
manganese. 

The  retort  containing  the  mixture  should 
not  be  filled  above  one-third,  for  the  mix- 
ture on  the  application  of  heat,  swells  and 
is  otherwise  very  apt  to  be  forced  over  into 
the,neck  of  the  retort. 

S.  Oxigenated  muriatic  acid  gas  may 
likewise  be  obtained  in  an  indirect  manner, 
by  decomposing  muriate  of  soda  in  con- 
tact with  black  oxid  of  manganese.  For 
that  purpose  mix  eight  parts  by  weight,  of 
muriate  of  soda  with  three  of  powdered 
oxid  of  manganese,  put  the  mixture  into 
a tubulated  retort,  and  pour  upon  it  gra- 
dually four  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  diluted 
previously  with  three  of  water,  and  which 
has  been  suffered  to  cool  after  dilution. 
On  applying  a gentle  heat,  gas  will  be  pro- 
duced as  before. 

In  this  operation  the  sulphuric  acid  acts 
on  the  muriate  of  soda,  to  the  base  of 
which  it  unites  ; the  muriatic  acid  formed 
by  this  union,  attacks  the  oxid  of  manganese ; 
one  part  of  it  combines  with  the  oxigen 
and  another  with  the  oxid  brought  nearer  to 
the  metallic  state,  and  the  result  is  suiphat 
of  soda  and  muriate  of  manganese,  which 
remain  in  the  distilling  vessel;  and  oxigen- 
ated muriatic  acid,  which  passes  in  the  state 
of  gas  at  common  temperatures. 

In  preparing  this  gas  great  care  should 
be  taken  that  it  does  not  escape  into  the 
apartment  in  any  considerable  quantity; 
as  it  acts  violently  on  the  pituitous  mem- 
brane, occasions  a defluxion  of  the  brain, 
blunts  the  senses  of  smell  and  taste,  pro- 
duces head  ache  and  proves  extremely  in- 
jurious to  health. 

Pelletier  fell  a sacrifice  in  attempting 
to  breathe  it ; a consumption  was  the  con- 
sequence, which  proved  fatal. 

Liquid  ammonia  is  the  remedy  best  cal- 
culated to  check  its  effects  when  accident- 
ally set  at  liberty  in  places  where  it  is  pre- 
pared. 

The  water  which  adheres  to  the  inner 


side  of  the  vessel  filled  with  oxigenated 
muriatic  acid  gas,  crystallizes  in  the  form 
of  yellow  spangles,  if  the  temperature  is 
near  the  freezing  point.  If  a considerable 
quantity  of  gas  he  thus  condensed,  care 
must  be  taken  to  keep  it  at  a low  tempera- 
ture, for  as  soon  as  the  temperature  is 
raised,  it  expands,  and  endangers  the 
bursting  of  the  vessel.  When  absorbed  by 
water  it  forms  liquid 

OXYGENATED  MURIATIC  ACID. 

This  acid  is  of  a greenish-yellow  colour. 
It  has  a styptic  bitter  taste,  and  a very  suf- 
focating odour.  Instead  of  reddening  blue 
vegetable  eolours,  it  has  the  remarkable 
property  of  rendering  them  white.  In 
high  temperatures,  when  light  is  excluded, 
phosphorus  remains  unaltered  in  liquid  oxi- 
genated muriatic  acid  ; but  if  light  be  ad- 
mitted, the  colour  of  the  acid  gradually 
disappears,  and  the  phosphorus  is  converted 
into  phosphoric  acid.  It  thickens  oils  and 
animal  fats,  and  renders  them  less  disposed 
to  combine  with  alealies.  Its  action  upon 
metals  presents  phenomena  extremely  cu- 
rious and  important ; the  oxigen  of  the 
acid  unites  with  the  metal,  and  the  pro- 
duced oxid  is  afterwards  dissolved  by  the 
de-oxidated  acid. 

Method  of  obtaining  Oxigenated  Muriatic 
Acid. — Put  into  a tubulated  retort,  sup- 
ported over  a lamp,  one  part  of  black 
oxid  of  manganese  reduced  to/  a gross 
powder,  and  pour  over  it  three  parts  of 
concentrated  muriatic  acid : recline  the  re- 
tort in  such  a manner  that  the  fluid  which 
rises  up  into  its  neck,  may  easily  run  back 
again  into  the  body,  and  apply  a receiver 
with  a little  distilled  water  in  it ; the  re- 
ceiver must  be  luted  to  the  retort  by  a 
fillet  of  paper.  When  the  effervescence, 
which  instantly  takes  place  on  the  affusion 
of  the  acid  ceases,  apply  a gentle  heat. 
Oxigenated  muriatic  acid  gas  will  be 
evolved,  and  the  receiver  become  filled 
with  yellow  vapours,  which  are  absorbed 
by  the  water.  When  the  water  has  ac- 
quired a yellowish-green  colour,  the  re- 
ceiver may  be  removed,  and  another  one 
applied  till  no  more  gas  is  extricated.  The 
process  may  be  more  elegantly  conducted 
by  joining  the  apparatus  of  Burkitt  or 
Pepys,  to  the  distillatory  vessel.  The 
common  muriatic  aeid  which  may  arise  is 
condensed  in  the  first  bottle,  and  the  oxi- 
genated muriatic  acid  gas  unites  to  the 
w ater  in  the  second,  third,  &c. 

The  union  of  oxigenated  muriatic  acid 
with  different  bases,  forms  salts  known  by 
tire  name  of  oxigenated  muriates. 

Qxyglycum.  (From  o£u?,  aeid,  and 
yXvzvg,  sweet.)  Honey  mixed  with  vine- 
gar. An  oxymel. 

Oxylapathum.  (From  o£vs,  aeid,  and 
?vtt7ra9ov,  the  dock ; so  named  from  its  aci- 
dity,) Lapatkum  acutum.  Rumex  acutas 
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of  Linnaeus.  Sharp-pointed  dock.  Rntoex 
Jloribus  hermaphroditis ; valvula  dentatis 
graniferis,foliis  cordato  oblongis  acuminatis. 
The  decoction  of  the  root  of  this  plant  is 
used  in  Germany  to  cure  the  itch  ; and  it 
appears  to  have  been  used  in  the  time  of 
D iosco r ides,  in  the  cure  of  leprous  and  im- 
petigenous  affections,  both  alone  and  boiled 
with  vinegar. 

OX  YMEL.  (From  o^v;,  acid,  and 
honey.)  Apomeli.  Adipson.  Honey  and, 
vinegar  boiled  to  a syrup.  See  Mel  acetutum. 

Oxymel  jeruginis.  See  Linimentum 
seruginis. 

Oxymel  colchici.  Oxymel  of  mea- 
dow  saffron  is  an  acrid  medicine,  but  is 
nevertheless  employed,  for  its  diuretic  vir- 
tues, in  dropsies. 

Oxymel  scill^e.  A very  useful  ex- 
pectorant. 

Oxymyrrhine.  (From  acute, 
and  piv^ivn,  the  myrtle  ; so  called  from  its 
resemblance  to  myrtle,  and  its  pointed 
leaves.)  Oxymyrsine.  Wild  myrtle. 

Oxymy rsi ne.  See  Oxymyrrhine. 

Oxynitrum.  (From  o%vg,  acid,  and  w- 
t^ov,  nitre.)  A plaster  composed  chiefly 
of  vinegar  and  nitre. 

OXYOPIA.  (From  o&,  acute,  and 
•4-ic,  vision.)  The  faculty  of  seeing  more 
acutely  tlian  usual.  Thus  there  have  been 
instances  known  of  persons  who  could  see 
the  stars  in  the  day-time.  The  proximate 
cause  is  a preternatural  sensibility  of  the 
retina.  It  has  been  known  to  precede  the 
gutta  serena;  and  it  has  been  asserted  that 
prisoners  who  have  been  long  detained  in 
darkness,  have  learned  to  read  and  write 
in  darkened  places. 

Ox yphlegm asia.  (From  e£u?,  acute, 
and  qxzyu,  to  burn.)  An  acute  inflamma- 
tion. 

Oxyphcenicon.  (From  acid,  and 
the  tamarind  ; a native  of  Phoenicia.) 
See  Tamarindus. 

Oxyphonia.  (From  o %us,  sharp,  and 
the  voice.)  The  same  as  Par  aphonia 
Clangens.  It  is  a howling. 

Oxyregma.  (From  o£u?,  acid,  and  e§eo- 
ya>,  to  break  wind.)  An  acid  eructation. 

Oxyrrhodinon.  (From  o£u?,  acid, 
and  goSV/ov,  oil  of  roses.)  A composition  of 
the  oil  of  roses  and  vinegar. 


Oxysaccharum.  (From  efu;,  acid, 
and  c-an^a^ov,  sugar.)  A composition  of 
vinegar  and  sugar. 

Oxysal  diaphoreticum.  A prepa- 
ration of  A ngelus  Sala.  It  is  a fixed  salt, 
loaded  with  more  acid  than  is  necessary  to 
saturate  it.  The  salt  ofjuniper  is  of  this  kind. 

Oxytoca.  (From  ofa,  quick,  and 
r<xTo>,  to  bring  forth.)  Medicmes  which 
promote  delivery 

Oxytriphyllum.  (From  acid, 

and  rgifvXXev,  trefoil ; so  named  from  its 
acidity.)  Wood  sorrel. 

Oyster.  See  Ostreum. 

Oyster-shell.  See  Ostreum. 

OZCENA.  (From  o£>?,  a stench.)  An 
ulcer  situated  in  the  nose,  discharging  a 
foetid  purulent  matter,  and  sometimes  ac- 
companied with  caries  of  the  bones.  Some 
authors  have  signified  by  the  term,  an  ill- 
condition  ulcer  in  the  antrum.  The  first 
meaning  is  the  original  one.  The  disease 
is  described  as  coming  on  with  a trifling  tu- 
mefaction and  redness  about  the  ala  nasi,  ac- 
companied with  a discharge  of  mucus,  with 
which  the  nostril  becomes  obstructed.  The 
matter  gradually  assumes  the  appearance  of 
pus,  is  most  copious  in  the  morning,  and  is 
sometimes  attended  with  sneezing,  and  a 
little  bleeding.  The  ulceration  occasionally 
extends  round  the  ala  nasi  to  the  cheek, 
but  seldom  far  from  the  nose,  the  ala  of 
which  also  it  rarely  destroys.  The  ozoena 
is  often  connected  with  scrophulous  and 
venereal  complaints.  Iu  the  latter  cases, 
portions  of  the  ossa  spongiosa  often  come 
away.  After  the  complete  cure  of  all  ve- 
nereal complaints,  an  exfoliating  dead 
piece  of  |bone  will  often  keep  up  sym- 
ptoms similar  to  those  of  the  ozoena,  until 
it  is  detached.  Mr.  Pearson  remarks, 
that  the  ozoena  frequently  occurs  as  a sym- 
ptom of  the  cachexia  syphyloidea.  It  may 
perforate  the  septum  nasi,  destroy  the  ossa 
spongiosa,  and  even  the  ossa  nasi.  Such 
mischief  is  now  more  frequently  the  effect 
of  the  cachexia  syphyloidea,  than  of  lues 
venerea.  The  ozoena  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  abscesses  in  the  upper  jaw- 
bone. 

Ozynum.  (From  to  smell ; so  called 
from  its  fragrance.)  Sweet  basil. 


P. 


Jr  • A contraction  of  pugillus,  a pugil, 
or  eighth  part  of  a handful,  and  sometimes 
a contraction  of  partes,  parts. 

P.  IE.  A contraction  of  partes  aeqmles. 
P.  P.  A contraction  ot  pulvis  patrumf 
Jesuit’s  powder. 


PABULtTM.  (From  pasco,  to  feed.) 
Food,  aliment.  The  animal  heat  apd  ani- 
mal spirits  are  called  pabulum  vita,  the 
food  of  life. 

Pacchionian  glands . See  Glandules  Pac - 
ckionae. 
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PachYNTICA.  (From  wa^ovat,  to  in- 
crassate.)  Medicines  which  incrassate 
or  thicken  the  fluids. 

Pachys.  p a-xy;,  thick.  The  name  of 
a disorder  described  by  Hippocrates,  but 
not  known  by  us. 

Padus.  The  wild  cluster  cherry,  or 
bird’s  cherry.  The  Prunus  padus  of  Lia- 
nceus.  The  bark  and  berries  of  this  shrub 
are  used  medicinally.  The  former,  when 
taken  from  the  tree,  has  a fragrant  smell, 
and  a bitter,  subastringent  taste,  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  bitter  almonds.  Made 
into  a decoction,  it  cures  intermittents,  and 
it  has  been  recommended  in  the  cure  of 
several  forms  of  siphylis.  The  latter  are 
said  to  cure  the  dysentery. 

Pasdamchqne.  (From  'srcu?,  a child, 
and  ayx*’,  to  strangulate.)  A species  of 
quinsy  common  among  children. 

PjiDARthrocace.  (From  wmg,  a bny, 
*£9§ov,  a joint,  and  xaxcv,  an  evil.)  Toe 
joint  evil.  Severinus  calls  the  Spina  Ven- 
tosa  by  this  name,  as  also  doth  Dr.  Cullen. 
By  some  this  name  is  used  to  express  a 
sort  of  anasarca. 

P.3EONIA.  (From  Pceon , who  first 
applied  it  to  medicinal  purposes.)  1.  The 
name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Polyandria.  Order,  Digij- 
nia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  com- 
mon peony.  Male  and  female  peony. 
This  plant,  Peeonia  officinalis  of  Linnaeus : — 
foliis  oblongis , has  long  been  considered  as 
a powerful  medicine  ; and,  till  the  late  re- 
vision by  the  London  College,  it  had  a 
place  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Materia  Me- 
diea ; in  which  the  two  common  varieties 
of  this  plant  are  indiscriminately  directed 
for  use  : and,  on  the  authority  of  G.  Bau- 
hin,  improperly  distinguished  into  male 
and  female  peony. 

The  roots  and  seeds  of  peony  have,  when 
fresh,  a faint,  unpleasant  smell,  somewhat 
of  the  narcotic  kind,  and  a mucilaginous, 
subacrid  taste,  with  a slight  degree  of  bit- 
terness and  adstringency.  In  drying,  they' 
lose  their  smell  and  part  of  their  taste. 
Extracts  made  from  them  by  water  are  al- 
most insipid,  as  well  as  inodorous;  but 
extracts  made  by  rectified  spirits  are  mani- 
festly bitterish,  and  considerably  adstriu- 
gent.  The  flowers  have  rather  more  smell 
than  any  of  the  other  parts  of  the  plant, 
and  a rough,  sweetish  taste,  which  they  im- 
part, together  with  their  colour,  both  to 
water  and  spirit. 

The  roots,  flowers,  and  seeds  of  peony, 
have  been  esteemed  in  the  character  of  an 
anodyne  and  corroborant,  but  more  espe- 
cially the  roots  ; which,  since  the  days,  of 
Galen,  have  been  very  commonly  em- 
ployed as  a remedy  for  the  epilepsy.  For 
this  purpose,  it  was  usual  to  cut  the  root 
into  thin  slices,  which  were  to  be  attached 


to  a string,  and  suspended  about  the  neck 
as  an  amulet ; if  this  failed  of  success,  the 
autient  was  to  have  recourse  to  the  inter* 
nal  use  of  this  root,  which  Willis  directs  to 
be  given  in  the  form  of  a powder,  and  in 
the  quantity  of  a drachm,  two  or  three 
times  a-day,  by  which,  as  we  are  inform- 
ed, both  infants  and  adults  were  cured  of 
this  disease.  Other  authors  recommended 
the  expressed  juice  to  be  given  in  wine, 
and  sweetened  with  sugar,  as  the  most 
effectual  way  of  administering  this  plant. 
Many  writers,  however,  especially  in  mo- 
dern times,  from  repeated  trials  of  the 
peony  in  epileptic  cases,  have  found  it  of 
no  use  whatever  ; though  Professor  Home, 
who  gave  the  radix  paeonias  to  two  epi- 
leptics at  the  Edinburgh  infirmary,  de- 
clares that  one  received  a temporary  ad- 
vantage from  its  use.  Of  the  good  effects 
of  this  plant,  in  other  disorders,  we  find  no 
instances  recorded. 

Pasonia  officinalis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  pseony.  See  Peeonia . 

Paigil.  See  Primula  veris. 

PAIN.  Dolor.  Any  unpleasant  sen- 
sation, or  irritation. 

Painter's  colic.  See  Colica  pictonum . 

Palate.  See  Palatum. 

PALATE  BONE.  ( Ospalati ; frompalo, 
to  hedge  in ; because  it  is  staked  in,  as  it 
were,  bv  the  teeth.)  These  two  bones  are 
of  very  irregular  figure.  They  are  placed  be- 
tween the  ossa  maxilaria  superiora  and  the 
os  sphenoides,  at  the  back  part  of  the  roof  of 
the  mouth,  and  extend  from  thence  to  the 
bottom  of  the  orbit.  Each  of  these  bones 
may  be  divided  into  four  parts,  viz.  the  in- 
ferior, or  square  portion,  the  pterygoid 
process,  tiie  nasal  lamella,  and  orbitar  pro- 
cess. The  first  of  these,  or  the  square  part 
of  the  bone,  helps  to  form  the  palate  of 
the  mouth.  The  upper  part  of  its  internal 
edge  rises  into  a spine,  which  makes  part 
of  the  septum  narium.  The  pterygoid  pro- 
cess, which  is  smaller  above  than  below, 
is  so  named  from  its  being  united  with  the 
pterygoid  processes  of  the  sphenoid  bone, 
with  which  it  helps  to  form  the  pterygoid 
fossae.  It  is  separated  from  the  square  part 
of  the  bone,  and  from  the  nasal  lamella, 
by  an  oblique  fossa,  which,  applied  to  such 
another  in  the  os  maxillare,  forms  a pas- 
sage for  a branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves. 
The  nasal  lamella  is  nothing  more  than  a 
very  thin  bony  plate, which  arises  from  the 
upper  side  of  the  external  edge  of  the  square 
part  of  the  bone.  Its  inner  surface  is  con- 
cave, and  furnished  with  a ridge  which  sup- 
ports the  back  part  of  the  os  spongiosum 
inferius.  Externally,  it  is  convex,  and 
firmly  united  to  the  maxillary  bone.  The 
orbitar  process  is  more  irregular  than  any 
other  part  of  the  bone.  It  lias  a smooth 
surface,  where  it  helps  to  form  the  orbit ; 
and,  when  viewed  in  its  place,  we  see  it 
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contiguous  to  that  part  of  the  orbit  which 
is  formed  by  the  os  maxillare,  and  appear- 
ing as  a small  triangle  at  the  inner  extre- 
mity of  the  orbitar  process  of  this  last-men- 
tioned bone.  This  fourth  part  of  the  os 
palati  likewise  helps  to  form  the  zygomastic 
fossa  jon  each  side,  and  there  its  surface  is 
concave.  Between  this  orbiiar  process 
and  the  sphenoid  bone,  a hole  is  formed, 
through  which  an  artery,  vein,  and  nerve, 
are  transmitted  to  the  nostrils.  The  ossa 
palati  are  complete  in  the  foetus.  They 
are  joined  to  the  ossa  maxillaria  superiors, 
os  sphenoides,  os  ethmoides,  ossa  spongiosa 
inferiors,  and  vomer. 

Palati  circumflexus.  See  Circum - 
flexus. 

Palati  levator.  See  Levator  palati. 

Palati  tensor.  See  Circumflexus . 

PALATO-PHA  RY  NGEUS.  ( Muscu- 
lus  palaio-pliaryngeus ; so  called  from  its 
origin  in  the  palate  and  insertion  in  the 
pharynx.)  Thyreo-stapkilinus  of  Douglas. 
Thyreo-pharyngo-staphilinus  of  Winslow, 
and  palato-pharyngien  of  Dumas.  A mus- 
cle situated  at  the  side  of  the  entry  of  tlje 
fauces.  It  arises  by  a broad  beginning 
from  the  middle  of  the  velum  pendulum 
palati  at  the  root  of  the  uvula  posteriorly, 
and  from  the  tendinous  expansion  of’tlie  cir- 
cumflexus palati.  The  fibres  are  collected 
within  the  posterior  arch  behind  the  ton- 
sils, and  run  backwards  to  the  top  and 
lateral  part  of  the  pharynx,  where  the  fibres 
are  scattered  and  mixed  with  those  of  the 
stylo-pharyngeus.  It  is  inserted  into  the 
edge  of  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage.  Its  use  is  to  draw  the 
uvula  and  velum  pendulum  palati  down- 
wards and  backwards,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  puli  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  pha- 
rynx upwards,  and  shorten  it , with  the 
constrictor  superior  pharyngis  and  tongue, 
it  assists  in  shutting  the  passage  into  the 
nostrils  ; and  in  swallowing,  it  thrusts  the 
food  from  the  fauces  into  the  pharynx. 

Palato-salpinGjEUs.  (From  palatum , 
the  palate,  and  raWiyl;,  a trumpet ; so 
called  from  its  origin  in  the  palate,  aud  its 
trumpet-like  shape.)  See  Circumflexus. 

Palato-staphilinus.  See  Azygos  uvu- 
lae. 

PALATUM.  (From  polo,  to  hedge  in, 
because  it  is  staked  in,  as  it  were,  by 
the  teeth.)  The  palate,  or  roof  of  the 
month. 

PALATUM  MOLLE.  The  soft  palate. 
This  lies  behind  the  bony  palate ; and  from 
the  middle  of  it  the  uvula  hangs  down. 

Palea  de  mecha.  A name  given  by 
some  to  the  Juncus  Odoratus. 

Palimpissa.  (From  -sraAiv,  repetition, 
and  ^a-cra,  pitch.)  Dioscorides  says,  that 
dry  pitch  is  thus  named,  because  it  is  pre- 
pared of  pitch  twice  boiled. 

Palineromia.  (n«xiv?  again,  and 


fxo-,  a course.)  Is  used  by  Hippocrates 
for  any  recurgitation  of  humours  to  the 
more  noble  parts:  and  sometimes  for  the 
return  of  a distemper. 

Paliurus.  (From  'zeraXXa,  to  move, 
and  xgov,  urine  ; so  called  from  its  diuretic 
qualities.)  A species  of  white  thorn. 

PALLIATIVA.  (From  patlio,  to  dis- 
semble.) Medicines  given  only  with  an 
intent  to  relieve  pains  in  a fatal  disease. 

Palm  oil.  Oleum  palmce.  This  oil  is 
produced  chiefly  from  the  fruit  of  the 
Cocos  butyracea  oi  Linnaeus  : — inernis , fron- 
dibus  penmitis : foliolis  simplicibus , by  bruis- 
ing and  dissolving  the  kernels  of  the  fruit 
in  water,  without  the  aid  of  heat,  by  which 
the  oil  is  separated,  and  rises  to  the  sur- 
face, and,  on  being  washed  two  or  three 
times,  is  rendered  fit  for  use.  "When 
brought  into  this  country,  it  is  of  till?  con- 
sistence of  an  ointment,  and  of  ail  orange 
yellow  colour,  with  little  taste,  and  of 
a strong,  though  not  disagreeable  smell. 
Its  use  is  confined  to  external  applications 
in  pains,  tumours,  and  sprains;  but  it  ap- 
pears to  possess  very  little  if  any  advantage 
over  other  bland  oils, 

PALMA.  (From  vraXhoo,  to  move.) 
1.  The  palm  of  the  hand. 

2.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system,  so  called  because  the 
leaves  are  extended  from  the  top,  like  the 
fingers  upon  the  baud. 

Palma  ciiristi.  See  Ricinus. 

PALMARIS  BREYIS.  (Palmaris; 
from  palma,  the  hand.)  Palmaris  brevis  vcl 
caro  quadruta  of  Douglas,  and  Palmare  cu- 
iant  of  Dumas.  A small,  thin,  cutaneous, 
flexor  muscle  of  the  hand,  situated  on  the 
fore-arm,  between  the  wrist  and  the  little- 
finger.  Fallopius  tells  us  that  it  was  dis- 
covered by  Cananus.  Winslow  names  it 
palmaris  cataneus.  It  arises  from  a small 
part  of  the  internal  annular  ligament,  and 
inner  edge  of  the  aponeurosis  palmaris,  and 
is  inserted  by  small  bundles  of  fleshy  fibres 
into  the  os  pisiforme,  and  into  the  skin  and 
fat  that  cover  the  abductor  minimi  digiti. 
This  muscle  seems  to  assist  in  contracting 
the  palm  of  the  hand. 

Palmaris  cutaneus.  See  Palmaris 
brevis. 

PALMARIS  LONG  US.  Ulnaris  gra- 
cilis of  Winslow,  and  Epitrochlo  carpi  pal- 
maire  of  Dumas.  A flexor  muscle  of  the 
arm,  situated  on  the  fore-arm,  immediate- 
ly under  the  integuments.  It  arises  ten- 
dinous from  the  inner  condyle  of  the  os 
humeri,  but  soon  becomes  fleshy,  aud  after 
continuing  so  about  three  inches,  termi- 
nates in  a long  slender  tendon,  which,  near 
the  wrist,  separates  into  two  portions,  one 
of  which  is  inserted  into  the  internal  annu- 
lar ligament,  and  the  otner  loses  itself  in  a 
tendinous  membrane,  that  is  nearly  of  a 
triangular  shape,  and  extends  over  the 
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palm  of  the  hand,  from  the  carpal  ligament 
to  the  roots  of  the  fingers,  and  is  called 
aponeurosis  palmaris.  Some  of  the  fibres  of 
this  expansion  adhere  strongly  to  the  me- 
tacarpal bones,  and  separate  the.  muscles 
and  tendons  of  each  finger.  Several  ana- 
tomical writers  have  considered  this  apo- 
neurosis as  a production  of  the  tendon  of 
this  muscle,  but  seemingly  without  reason, 
because  we  now  and  then  find  the  latter 
wholly  inserted  into  the  carpal  ligament, 
in  which  case  it  is  perfectly  distinct  from 
the  aponeurosis  in  question ; and,  in  some 
subjects,  the  palmaris  longus  is  wanting, 
but  the  aponeurosis  is  always  to  be  found. 
Khodius,  indeed,  says  that  the  latter  is 
now  and  then  deficient ; but  there  is  good 
reason  to  think  that  he  was  mistaken.  This 
muscle  bends  the  hand,  a d may  assist  in  its 
pronation  ; it  likewise  serves  to  stretch  the 
aponeurosis  palmaris. 

Palmos.  (From  -zB-aXXfw,  to  beat.)  A 
palpitation  of  the  heart. 

Palmula.  (Dim.  of  palma , the  hand; 
so  called  from  its  shape.)  1.  A date. 

2.  The  broad  and  flat  end  of  a rib. 

PALPEBR/E.  (A  palpitando )(i  from  its 
frequent  motion.)  The  eyelids,  distin- 
guished into  upper  and  under : at  each  end 
/they  unite  and  form  the  can  thus. 

Palpebrce  superioris  levator.  See  Levator 
palpebrce  superioris. 

Palpebrum  aperiens  rectus . See  Levator 
palpebrce  superioris. 

PALPITATIO.  1.  A palpitation  or 
convulsive  motion  of  a part. 

2.  Palpitation  of  the  heart,  which  is 
either  constant  or  frequently  returning.  A 
genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Neui'osis , and 
order  Spasmi , of  Cullen. 

Palsy.  See  Paralysis. 

Paludapium.  (From  palus,  a lake, 
and  apium , smallage  ; so  named  because  it 
grows  in  and  about  rivulets.)  A species  of 
smallage. 

Palus  sanctus.  A name  of  guaia- 
cum. 

Pamphilium.  (From  mag,  all,  and  -an- 
Xt?,  grateful ; so  called  from  its  extensive 
usefulness.)  A plaster  described  by  Ga- 
len. 

Pampiniformis.  (From  pampinus,  a 
tendril,  and  forma,  a likeness.)  Resem- 
sembling  a tendril ; applied  to  the  sperma- 
tic chord  and  the  thoracic  duct. 

PANACEA.  (From  way,  the  neuter  of 
•srag,  all,  and  anzo/xai,  to  cure.)  An  epithet 
given  by  the  antients  to  those  remedies  which 
they  conceived  would  cure  every  disease. 
Unfortunately  for  those  of  the  present  day 
there  are  no  such  remedies. 

Panacea  duc  holsatijE.  The  sul- 
phate of  potash. 

Panacea  duplicata.  Sulphate  of  pot* 
ash. 

Panacea  vegetabilis,  Saffron. 


PANADA.  (Dina,  of  pane,  bread,  Ital.) 
Panata.  Panalella.  Bread  boiled  in  wa- 
ter to  the  consistence  of  pap.  Dry  biscuits 
soaked  are  the  best  for  this  purpose. 

Panalethes.  (From  Tray,  all,  and  aX> i- 
Qng,  true.)  A name  of  a cephalic  plaster, 
from  its  universal  efficacy. 

Panaritia.  Corrupted  from  parony- 
chia. 

PANARIS.  (Corrupted  from  parony~ 
chia .)  See  Paronychia . 

PANAYA.  See  Lignum pavance. 

Pan  ax.  (From  Tray,  all,  and«>£o?,acure.) 
The  pliarmacopoeial  name  of  Hercules's 
alheal  or  wound  wort.  Laserpitiumchironium 
of  Linnaeus.  The  seeds  and  roots  of  this 
plant  are  warm,  and  similar  in  flavour  and 
quality  to  those  of  the  parsnip.  The  roots 
and  stalks  have  a much  stronger  smell, 
which  resembles  that  of  opoponax,  and 
Boerhaave  relates,  that  on  wounding  the 
plant  in  the  summer,  he  obtained  a yel- 
low juice,  which  being  inspissated  a little 
in  the  sun,  agreed  perfectly  in  both  re- 
spects with  that  exotic  gum  resin. 

Panax  quinquefolium.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the 
ginseng  root.  See  Ginseng. 

Panchrestos.  (From  Tray,  all, 
useful,  so  named  from  its  general  useful- 
ness.) Panchreston.  An  epithet  of  a col- 
lyrium  described  by  Galen.  It  is  also 
of  the  same  signification  as  Panacea,  but 
little  used. 

Panchymagoga.  (From  wav,  all, 
XvP°$i  succus,  humour,  and  ayo,  duco,  to 
lead  or  draw.)  Is  ascribed  to  such  medi- 
cines as  are  supposed  to  purge  all  humours 
equally  alike : but  this  is  a conceit  now  not 
minded. 

Panccenus.  (From  t rag,  all,  and  xoivog , 
common.)  Epidemic  ; applied  to  popular 
diseases,  which  attack  all  descriptions 
of  persons. 

Pancratium.  (From  t rag,  all,  and 
xfaTEw,  to  conquer;  so  called  from  its  vir- 
tues in  overcoming  all  obstructions.)  See 
Scilla. 

PANCREAS.  (From  t rag,  all,  and  xgeag, 
flesh  ; so  called  from  its  fleshy  consistence.) 
A glandular  viscus  of  the  abdomen,  of  a 
long  figure,  compared  td'“ a dog’s  tongue, 
situated  in  the  epigastric  region  under  the 
stomach.  It  is  composed  of  innumerable 
small  glands,  the  excretory  ducts  of  which 
unite  and  form  one  duct,  called  the  pan- 
creatic duct,  which  perforates  the  duode- 
num with  the  ductus  communis  choledo- 
chus,  and  conveys  a fluid,  in  its  nature 
similar  to  saliva,  into  the  intestines.  The 
pancreatic  artery  is  a branch  of  the  sple- 
nic. The  veins  evacuate  themselves  into 
the  splenic  vein.  Its  nerves  are  from  the 
par  vagum  and  great  intercostal.  The  use 
of  the  pancreas  is  to  secrete  the  pancrea- 
tic juice,  which  is  to  be  mixed  with  the 
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chyle  in  the  duodenum.  The  quantity  of 
the  fluid  secreted  is  uncertain ; but  it 
must  be  very  considerable,  if  we  compare 
it  with  the  weight  of  the  saliva,  the  pan- 
creas being  three  times  larger,  and  seated 
in  a warmer  place.  It  is  expelled  by  the 
force  of  the  circulating  blood,  and  of  the 
incumbent  viscera  in  the  full  abdomen  ; as 
the  liver,  stomach,  spleen,  mesenteric  and 
splenic  arteries,  and  the  aorta.  Its  great 
utility  appears  from  its  constancy,  being 
found  in  almost  all  animals ; nor  is  it  re- 
lated by  the  few  experiments  in  which 
a part  of  it  was  eui  out  from  a robust 
animal,  without  occasioning  death ; be- 
cause the  whole  pancreas  cannot  be  re- 
moved without  the  duodenum  : for  even  a 
part  of  the  lungs  may  be  cut  out  without 
producing  death,  but  they  are  not  there- 
fore useless.  It  seems  principally  to  dilute 
the  viscid  cystic  bile,  to  mitigate  its  acri- 
mony, and  to  mix  it  with  the  food.  Hence 
it  is  poured  into  a place  remote  from  the 
cystic  duct,  as  often  as  there  is  no  gall- 
bladder. Like  the  rest  of  the  intestinal 
humours,  it  dilutes  and  resolves  the  mass 
of  aliments,  and  performs  every  other 
office  of  the  saliva. 

Pancreatic  dud.  See  Ductus  pancrca- 
tiens. 

Pancreatic  juice.  See  Pancreas. 

Pancrene.  (From  <? rag,  ail,  and  xgwv, 
a fountain.)  A name  of  the  pancreas  from 
its  great  secretion. 

Panda  i.jttur&,  A whitlow. 

PANDEMIC.  (Pandemicus ; from  wav, 
all,  and  hfx<sg,  the  people.)  A synonym 
of  epidemic.  See  Epidemic. 

Pandiculatio.  (From  pandiculo,  to 
gape  and  stretch.)  Pandiculation,  or 
that  restless  stretching  and  gaping  which 
accompanies  the  cold  tit  of  an  ague. 

PANICUM.  (A  puniciilis,  from  its 
many  particles ; the  spike  consisting  of 
innumerable  thick  seeds,  disposed  in  many 
panicles.)  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Triandria. 
Order,  Digynia. 

Panicum  Itauicum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the  Indian 
millet-seed.  See  Millet-seed , Indian. 

Panicum  miuackdm.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the  millet- 
seed.  See  Millet-seed . 

Panis  cuculis.  See  Acetosella. 

Pan  is  porginus.  A species  of  cycla- 
men. 

PANNICULUS.  (From  pannus,  cloth.) 
1.  A piece  of  fine  cloth. 

2.  The  cellular  and  carnous  membranes 
are  so  called  from  their  resemblance  to 
a piece  of  fine  cloth. 

Pannonica.  (From  pannus,  a rag  ; so 
called  because  its  stalk  is  divided  into 
many  uneven  points,  like  the  end  of  a piece 
©frag.)  Jlawkweed. 


Pannus.  (From  new,  to  labour.)  1.  A 
piece  of  cloth. 

2.  A tent  for  a wound. 

3.  A speck  in  the  eye,  resembling  a 
bit  of  rag. 

4.  An  irregular  mark  upon  the  skin. 
Panochi.®.  Hoboes  in  the  groin. 
PANOPHOBIA.  (From  wav,  all,  and 

<po£og,  fear.)  That  kind  of  melancholy 
which  is  attended  with  groundless  fears. 
Pansies.  See  Viola  triocolor. 

Pantagoga.  (From  nag,  all,  and  aym, 
to  drive  out.)  Medicines  which  expel 
all  morbid  humours. 

Pantolmius  (From  nag,  all,  and  roX- 
y.a.0),  to  dare ; so  named  from  its  general 
uses.)  A medicine  described  by  iEgine- 
tus. 

Pantophobia.  The  same  as  hydropho- 
bia. 

Panus.  (From  nzm,  to  work.)  1.  A 
weaver’s  roll. 

2.  A soft  tumour  shaped  like  a weaver’* 
roll. 

PAP  AVER.  ( Papaver , from  pappa , 
pap  ■ so  called  because  nurses  used  to 
mix  this  plant  in  children’s  food  to  relieve 
the  colic  and  make  them  sleep.)  1.  The 
name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Polyandria.  Order,  Mo- 
nogynia.  The  poppy. 

2.  The  phannacopceial  name  of  the  white 
poppy.  Papaver  album.  Papaver  somnife- 
rum  of  Linnaeus  : — calycibus  capsulisque 
glabris,  foliis  amplexicaulibus  incisis.  It 
is  from  heads  of  this  plant  that  the 
opium  is  obtained.  See  Opium.  They 
are  also  directed  for  medicinal  use  in 
the  form  of  fomentation,  and  in  the  sy- 
rupus  papaveris,  a useful  anodyne,  which 
often  succeeds  in  procuring  sleep  where 
opium  fails ; it  is,  however,  more  espe- 
cially adapted  to  children.  The  seeds 
of  this  species  of  poppy  contain  a bland 
oil,  and  in  many  places  are  eaten  as  food  ; 
as  a medicine,  they  have  been  usually 
given  in  the  form  of  emulsion  in  catarrhs, 
stranguries,  See. 

PAPAVER  ERR  \TICUM.  Red  or  corn 
poppy.  Papaver  rheeas  of  Linnaeus  : — cap- 
sulis  glabris  globosis , caule  piloso  mullifloro , 
foliis  pennaiifidis  incisis.  The  heads  of 
this  species,  like  tiiose  of  the  somniferum, 
contain  a milky  juice  of  a narcotic  quality  ; 
from  which  an  extract  is  prepared,  that 
has  been  successfully  employed  as  a seda- 
tive. The  flowers  have  somewhat  of  the 
smell  of  opium,  and  a mucilaginous  taste, 
accompanied  with  a slight  degree  of  bitter- 
ness. A syrup  of  these  flowers  is  directed 
in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  which  has 
been  thought  useful  as  an  anodyne  and 
pectoral,  and  is  prescribed  in  coughs  and 
catarrhal  affections.  See  Syrvpus  rheeados. 

"Papaver  nigrum.  The  black  poppy. 
The  seeds  aud  heads  of  the  papaver  somnU 
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fei'um,  ai’e  also  called  in  some  pharmacopoeias 
semina  and  cupitula  papaveris  nigra . See 
Papaver. 

Papaver  rhaeas.  The  systematic  and 
pharmacopoeia'!  name  of  the  rod  corn  pop- 
py. See  Pdpdter  ermticuul. 

Papaver  sotaSifcEhuM.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  White  poppy.  See  Papa - 
ker  erratic  uni. 

Pa  PAW.  The  fruit  of  the  Carica  papapa 
®f  Linnmus,  a native  of  both  Indies,  and 
Guinea  coast  of  Africa.  When  the  round- 
ish fruit  are  nearly  ripe,  the  inhabitants 
©f  India  boil  and  eat  them  with  their  meat, 
as  we  do  turnips.  They  have  somewhat 
the  flavour  of  a pompion.  Previous  to  boil- 
ing, they  soak  them  for  some  time  in  salt 
and  water,  to  extract  the  corrosive  juice, 
unless  the  meat  they  ate  to  be  boiled  with 
should  be  very  salt  and  old,  and  then  this 
juice  being  in  them  will  make  them  as  ten- 
der as  a chicken.  But  they  mostly  pickle 
the  long  fruit,  and  thus  they  make  no  bad 
succedaneum  for  mango.  The  buds  of  the 
female  flowers  are  gathered,  and  made 
into  a sweetmeat;  and  the  inhabitants  are 
such  good  husbands  of  the  produce  of  this 
tree*  that  they  boil  the  shells  of  the  ripe 
fruit  into  a repast,  and  the  insides  are  eaten 
with  sugar  in  the  manner  of  melons. 

PAPILLA.  1.  the  nipple  of  the 
breast.  See  Nipple. 

2.  The  fine  terminations  of  nerves,  &c. 
as  the  nervous  papillae  of  the  tongue, 
skin,  &c. 

Papillae  medullares.  Small  emi- 
nences on  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Papillaris  herba.  See  Lapsana. 

Pappus.  The  hair  on  the  middle  of  the 
ehin.  See  Capillus. 

PAPULA.  ( Papula , dim.  of  pappd , a 
dug  or  nipple.)  A very  small  and  accumi- 
nated  elevation  of  the  cuticle,  with  an 
inflamed  base,  not  containing  a fluid,  nor 
tending  to  suppuration.  The  duration  of 
papulae  is  uncertain,  but  they  terminate 
for  the  most  part  in  scurf. 

Par  cucullare.  So  Casserius  calls 
the  Musculus  Crico-Arytanohleus. 

PAK  VAGUM.  {Par,  a pair.)  The 
eighth  pair  of  nerves.  They  arise  from 
the  corpora  olivaria  of  the  medulla  oblonga- 
ta, and  proceed  into  the  neck,  thorax,  and 
abdomen.  In  the  neck  the  par  vagnirt 
gives  off  two  branches,  the  lingual  and  su- 
perior laryngeal ; and,  in  the  thorax,  four 
branches,  the  recurrent  laryngeal,  the  car- 
diac, the  pulmonary,  and  the  oesophageal 
plexuses.  At  length  the  trunks  of  the 
nervi  vagi,  adjacent  to  the  mediastinum, 
run  into  the  stomach,  and  there  form  the 
stomachic  plexus,  which  branches  to  the 
abdominal  plexuses. 

PARACENTESIS.  (From  nra^ay.tvrsa, 

to  pierce  through.)  The  operation  of  tap- 


ping to  evacuate  the  water  in  ascites,  dropsy 
of  the  ovarium,  uterus,  Si c. 

Paracmasticos.  (From  Pr^a:iy;a.Pw,  to 
decline.)  Paracme.  The  declension  of 
any  distemper  ; also,  according  to  Galen, 
that  part  of  life,  where  a person  is  said  to 
grow  old,  and  which  he  reckons  from  35 
to  49,  when  he  is  said  to  be  old. 

PaRacoe  .(From  Traga,  dim.  and  auua, 
to  hear.)  Difficult  hearing  , dulness  of 
heating. 

Par ACOLLETrCA.  (From  Ha.^XKoy. #i, 
to  glue  together.)  Agglutinaiits ; sub- 
stances which  .unite  parts  preter naturally 
separated. 

Paracope.  (From  wug&koirroi,  to  be 
delirious.)  In  Hippocrates  it  is  a slight  de- 
lirium. 

Paracrusis.  (From  ira.^a.v.ruw,  to  de- 
preciate.) A slight  disarrangement  of  the 
faculties,  where  the  patient  is  inattentive 
to  what,  is  said  to  him. 

PARACUSIS.  (From  'srapa,  wrong, 
and  to.  hear,)  Depraved  hearing. 

Deafness.  A genus  of  disease  in  the 
Class  Locales , and  Order  Dyscesthcsiee  of 
Cullen.  There  are  two  species,  1.  Pa- 
racusis impersecta . Surditas.  When 
existing  sounds  are  not  heard  as  usual.  2. 
Paracusis  imaginuria , called  also  su surras. 
Syiigmus.  Syringmos.  Tinnitus  auriam . 
When  imaginary  spends  ate  heard,  not 
from  without,  but  excited  within  the  ear. 

Paracynanche.  (From  new,  a 
dog,  and  ayxM,  to  strangle.)  A species  of 
Quinsy : it  being  a distemper  to  which 
dogs  are  subject. 

Paradises.  (Heb.)  A pungent  seed 
resembling  the  cardamom,  is  named  gra- 
mim  paradisi , from  its  virtues. 

Paradisi  grand.  See  Grana  paradisi. 

Paraglossa.  (From  waga,  and  y\cactr&, 
the  tongue.)  A prolapsus  of  the  tonghe,  a 
swelled  tongue. 

Paragoge.  (From  vra.pa.yc>),  to  adduce.) 
Signifies  that  fitness  of  the  bones  to  one 
another,  as  is  discernible  in  their  articula- 
tion ; and  bones  which  are  thereby  easier 
of  reduction,  when  dislocated,  are  by  Hip- 
pocrates called  7ragctya)?oT£i>a. 

Paralampsis.  (From  ireti-a.'Kafjcircr,  to 
shine  a little.)  Some  writers  use  this  word 
to  express  a Cicatrix  in  the  transparent 
part  of  the  cornea  of  the  eye. 

PARALLAGMA.  (From  Tta^aXaTTiy,  to 
change.)  Pdrallaxis.  The  transmutation 
of  a solid  part  from  its  proper  place,  as 
where  one  part  of  a broken  bone  lies  over 
another. 

Parallaxis.  See  PamUagma. 

Parallela.  (From  ira^MUc,  paral- 
lel.) A sort  of  scurf  or  leprosy,  atfec ting 
only  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  running 
down  them  in  parallel  lines ; it  happens 
sometimes  in  the  venereal  disease, 
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Paralogia.  (From  *rag«4>.ey»,  to  talk 
absurdly.)  A delirium  in  which  the  pa- 
tient talks  wildly. 

Paralophia.  (From  rra^a,  near,  and 
the  first  vertebra  of  the  back.) 
Thus  some  anatomical  writers,  as  Keil, 
&c.  express  the  lower  and  lateral  part  of 
the  neck  near  the  vertebrae. 

PARALYSIS.  (From  to  loose 

or  weaken.)  Catalysis.  Attonitus  mor- 
bus. Stupor.  Tremor.  The  palsy.  A ge- 
nus of  disease  in  the  Class  Neuroses,  and 
Older  Comata,  of  Cullen,  known  by  a loss 
or  diminution  of  the  power  of  voluntary 
motion,  affecting  certain  parts  of  the  body, 
often  accompanied  with  drowsiness.  In 
some  instances,  the  disease  is  confined  to 
a particular  part ; but  it  more  usually  hap- 
pens that  one  entire  side  of  the  body  from 
the  head  downwards  is  affected.  The  spe- 
cies are  : 1 . Paralysis  partialis,  partial,  or 
palsy  of  some  particular  muscle.  2.  Pa- 
ralysis hemiplegica , palsy  of  one  side, 
longitudinally.  3.  Paralysis  paraplegica. 
palsy  of  one  half  of  the  body,  taken  trans- 
versely, as  both  legs  and  thighs.  4.  Para- 
lysis venenata,  from  the  sedative  effects  of 
poisons.  Paralysis  is  also  symptomatic  of 
several  diseases,  as  worms,  scrophula,  sy- 
philis, &c. 

It  may  arise  in  consequence  of  an  attack 
of  apoplexy.  It  may  likewise  be  occa- 
sioned by  any  thing  that  prevents  the  flow 
of  the  nervous  power  from  the  brain  into 
the  organs  of  motion  ; hence  tumours, 
over  distention  and  effusion,  often  give 
rise  to  it.  It  may  also  be  occasioned  by 
morbid  matter  to  the  head,  by  the  sup- 
pression of  usual  evacuations,  and  by  the 
pressure  made  on  the  nerves  by  luxations, 
fractures,  wounds,  or  other  external  inju- 
ries. The  long  continued  application  of 
sedatives  will  likewise  produce  palsy,  as 
we  find  those,  whose  occupations  subject 
them  to  the  constant  handling  of  white 
lead,  and  those  who  are  much  exposed  to 
the  poisonous  fumes  of  metals,  or  minerals, 
are  very  apt  to  be  attacked  with  it.  What- 
ever tends  to  relax  and  enervate  the  sys- 
tem, may  likewise  prove  an  occasional 
cause  of  this  disease. 

Palsy  usually  comes  on  with  a sudden 
and  immediate  loss  of  the  motion  and 
sensibility  of  the  parts ; but  in  a few  in- 
stances, it  is  preceded  by  a numbness, 
coldness,  and  paleness,  and  sometimes  by 
slight  convulsive  twitches.  When  the 
head  is  much  affected,  the  eye  and  mouth 
are  drawn  on  one  side,  the  memory  and 
judgment  are  much  impaired,  and  the 
speech  is  indistinct  and  incoherent.  If  the 
disease  affects  the  extremities,  and  has 
been  of  long  duration,  it  not  only  pro- 
duces a loss  of  motion  and  sensibility,  but 
likewise  a considerable  flaccidity  and 


wasting  away  in  the  muscles  of  the  part# 
affected. 

When  palsy  attacks  any  vital  part,  such 
as  the  brain,  heart,  or  lungs,  it  soon  ter- 
minates fatally.  When  it  arises  as  a conse- 
quence of  apoplexy,  it  generally  proves  very 
difficult  of  cure.  Paralytic  affections  of 
the  lower  extremities  ensuing  from  any  in- 
jury done  to  the  spinal  marrow,  by  blows 
and  other  accidents,  usually  prove  incu- 
rable. Palsy,  although  a dangerous  dis- 
ease in  every  instance,  particularly  at  an 
advanced  period  of  life,  is  sometimes  re- 
moved by  the  occurrence  of  a diarrhoea  or 
fever. 

The  morbid  appearances  to  be  observed 
on  dissections  in  palsy,  are  pretty  similar 
to  those  which  are  to  be.  met  with  in  apo- 
plexy ; hence  collections  of  blood,  and  of 
serous  fluids,  are  often  found  effused  on 
the  brain,  but  more  frequently  the  latter, 
and  in  some  instances  the  substance  of  this 
organ  seems  to  have  suffered  an  alteration. 
In  palsy,  as  well  as  iw  apoplexy,  the  col- 
lection of  extra vasated  fluid  is  generally 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  brain  to  that 
which  is  affected. 

PARALYSIS  HERBA.  (From  TTapaXvM,  to 
weaken  ; so  called  from  its  use  in  paraly- 
tic disorders.)  The  cowslip  and  primrose 
are  sometimes  so  termed.  See  Primula 
veris,  and  Primula  vulgaris. 

Parameria.  (From  r ra%a,  near,  and 
juugo?,  the  thigh.)  The  inward  parts  of  the 
thigh. 

Paramesus.  (From  t ruga,  near,  and 
(jitc-og,  the  middle.)  The  ring  finger,  or 
that  which  is  between  the  middle  and  the 
little  fingers. 

Paranie  a.  (From  xaea,  dim.  and  voeut 
to  understcind.)  Alienation  of  mind  j de- 
fect of  judgment. 

Parapeehyum.  (From  near, 

and  mxpg,  the  cubit.)  That  part  of  the 
arm  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist. 

Paraphora.  (From  Tra^sgw,  to  trans- 
fer.) A slight  kind  of  delirium,  or  light- 
headedness  in  a fever : some  use  this  word 
for  a delirium  in  general. 

Paraphrenesis.  A delirium ; also 
paraphrenitis. 

Paraphrosyne.  (From  wagcHpgneui,  to 
be  estranged  iii  mind.)  The  same  as  Ma- 
nia. 

PARAPHONIA.  (From  wrong, 

and  $a;vn,  sound.)  Alteration  of  the  voice. 
A genus  of  disease  in  the  Class  Locales,  and 
Order  Dyscinesia  of  Cullen,  comprehending 
six  species,  viz.  paraphonia  puberum,  para - 
phonia  rauca,  paraphonia  resonans , parapho- 
nia  palatina,  paraphonia  clangens , and  pai'a- 
phonia  comatosa. 

Paraphora.  (From  ? ra^a^ca,  to  trans- 
fer.) A slight  alienation  of  the  mind. 
PARAPHRENITIS.  (From  dim* 
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and  <pp iv,  the  mind.)  Diaphmgmititis.  An 
inflammation  of  the  diaphragm.  A germs 
©f  disease  in  the  Class  Pyrexia  and  Order 
Phlegmasia  of  Cullen,  known  by  delirium, 
with  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  pain  in 
the  region  of  the  diaphragm. 

PARAPHYMOSIS.  (From  about, 
and  <ptfA,ou,  to  bridle.)  The  paraphymo- 
sis is  a disorder  wherein  the  prepuce,  being 
retracted  toward  the  root  of  the  penis, 
cannot  be  returned  again  over  the  glans, 
but  makes  a sort  of  ligature  behind  the 
corona.  It  is  easily  known  ; the  glans  is 
uncovered,  the  skin  tumefied  on  the  coro- 
na, and  above  it  forms  a circular  collar  or 
stricture,  which,  from  the  skin  being  une- 
qually extended,  becomes  indented,  and 
makes  several  rings  round  the  part.  This 
disease  may  proceed  from  two  causes;  as 
first  from  the  imprudence  of  young  people, 
and  sometimes  also  of  grown  persons,  who 
having  the  end  of  their  prepuce  too 
straight,  cannot  uncover  their  glans  with- 
out pain,  and  when  they  have  done  it,  ne- 
glect returning  it  so  soon  as  they  ought ; 
and  thus  the  contracted  part  of  the  pre- 
puce forms  a constriction  behind  the  glans. 
Soon  after,  the  glans  and  penis  swell,  and 
the  prepuce  being  consequently  very  much 
distended,  is  affected  in  the  same  manner  ; 
an  inflammation  seizes  upon  both,  and 
swellings  quickly  appear  upon  the  stricture 
formed  by  the  prepuce,  so  that  the  whole 
may  be  liable  to  a gangrene,  if  not  spee- 
dily relieved.  The  second  thing  that  may 
produce  a paraphymosis,  is  a venereal  vi- 
rus. In  adults,  whose  glans  is  uncovered, 
there  frequently  arise  venereal  chancres  in 
the  prepuce  after  impure  coition,  which 
before  they  digest,  are  generally  attended 
with  inflammation,  more  or  less  consider- 
able. This  inflammation  is  alone  sufficient 
to  render  the  prepuce  too  straight  for  the 
size  of  the  penis,  in  consequence  of  which 
a swelling  or  inosculation  may  ensue  like 
that  before  mentioned  ; and  this  is  what  is 
termed  a paraphymosis. 

PARAPLEGIA.  (From  7rag&7rXJi«r3-fc>,  to 
strike  inharmoniously.)  Palsy  of  one  half 
of  the  body  taken  transversely.  A spe- 
cies of  paralysis.  See  Paralysis. 

Parapoplexi a.  (From  7 raga,  dim,  and 
tt7ro7rX)]|w,  an  apoplexy.)  A slight  apo- 
plexy. 

Pararthrema.  (From  7 mga,  and 
«tg0gov,  a joint.)  A slight  luxation  ; a tu- 
mour from  protrusion,  as  an  hernia. 

Pararthremata.  Plural  of  parar- 
threma., and  synonymous  with  ectopia . 

Pararythmos.  (From  and  §uti|Uo?, 
number.)  A pulse  not  suitable  to  the  age 
of  the  person. 

Parascepastra.  (From  7raga,  and 
e-jt'7 ra(u),  to  cover.)  A cap  or  bandage  to 
go  round  the  whole  head. 

Paraschide.  (From  7ra®a?  and 
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to  cleave.)  A fragment  or  fissure  in  a bro- 
ken bone. 

PARASITIC.  ( Parasiticalis  ; from 

7fct^a.<nro^,  a parasite  or  hanger  on.)  Ani- 
mals and  plants  are  so  termed  that  re- 
ceive their  nourishment  in  the  bodies  of 
others,  as  worms,  polypes,  hydatids,  &c. 

Parasphagis.  (From  7r^a,  near,  and 
the  throat.)  The  part  of  the  neck 
contiguous  to  the  clavicles. 

Parastata.  (From  to  stand 

near.)  It  signifies  any  tiling  situated  near 
another. 

Parastata.  (From  Trapim/xi,  to  stand 
near.)  In  Hippocrates  it  signifies  the 
Epididymis.  Herophihis  and  Galen  called 
these  the  Varicosa  Parastata,  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  Glandulosa  Parastata , 
now  called  Prostata.  Rufus  Ephesius 
called  the  tubae  Fallopianae  by  the  name  of 
Parastata  Varicosa. 

Parastremma.  (From  magas-T^u),  to 
distort,  or  pervert.)  A perversion,  or  con- 
vulsive distortion  of  the  mouth,  or  any 
part  of  the  face. 

Parasynanche.  A species  of  Quinsy. 
See  Paracymnche. 

Parathenar.  (From  iraga,  near,  and 
the  sole  of  the  foot.)  A muscle  si- 
tuated near  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

Parathenar  minor.  See  Flexor  brevis 
minimi  digiti  pedis. 

Pardalium.  (From  7 raftog,  the  pan- 
ther.) An  ointment  smelling  like  the  pan- 
ther. 

Paregoric  Elixir.  See  Tindura  opii 
camphorata. 

PAREGORICS.  (JMedicamenta  parego - 
rica,  7 ragyyogiHog ; from  ti raeayogew,  to  miti- 
gate, to  assuage.)  Medicines  that  allay 
pain  are  so  termed. 

Pareia.  nagsia.  That  part  of  the 
face  which  is  between  the  eyes  and 
chin. 

Pareira  brava..  See  Pariera  l^rava. 

Parencephalis.  (From  vmga.,  near, 
e yzg^aXo?,  the  brain.)  See  Cerebellum. 

PARENCHYMA.  (From  'Gmgsyx.uo,  to 
strain  through,  because  the  ancients  be- 
lieved the  blood  was  strained  through  it.) 
The  spongy  and  cellular  substance  that 
connects  parts  together.  It  is  now  only, 
in  anatomy,  applied  to  the  connecting  me- 
dium of  the  substance  of  the  lungs. 

PARESIS.  (From  Trapi^tu,  to  relax.) 
An  imperfect  palsy. 

PARI  ERA  BRAVA.  (Span.)  Parey- 
ra.  Ambutua . Butua.  Overo  butua.  The 
root  of  this  plant,  Cissampelos  pareira  of 
Linnaeus,  foliis  pellatis  cordatis  emarginutis. 
Class,  Dioecia.  Order,  Monodelphia.  A 
native  of  South  America  and  tiie  West 
Indies,  lias  no  remarkable  smell,  but  to 
the  taste  it  manifests  a notable  sweetness 
of  the  liquorice  kind,  together  with  a 
considerable  bitterness,  and  a slight  reuglB 
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ness  covered  by  the  sweet  matter.  The 
facts  adduced  on  ihe  utility  of  the  radix 
paritroe  bravte  in  the  nephritic  and  calcu- 
lous complaints,  are  principally  mentioned 
by  foreigners,  and  no  remarkable  instances 
of  its  efficacy  are  recorded  by  English 
practitioner*. 

PARIETAL  BONES.  ( Parietalis . from 
paries,  a wall,  because  they  defend  the 
brain  like  wails.)  Ossa  verticis.  Ossa  syn- 
eipitis.  Ossa  vert  ie  alia  v el  hregmatis.  Two 
arched  and  somewhat  quadrangular  bones, 
situated  one  on  each  side  of  the  superior 
part  of  the  cranium.  Each  of  these  bones 
forms  an  irregular  square.  They  are 
thicker  above  than  below;  but  are  some- 
what thinner,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
equal  and  smooth  than  the  other  bones  of 
the  cranium.  The  only  foramen  we  ob- 
serve in  them,  is  a small  one  towards  the 
upper  and  posterior  part  of  each.  It 
has  been  named  the  parietal  foramen,  and 
serves  for  the  transmission  of  a small  vein 
to  the  longitudinal  sinus.  In  many  sub- 
jects this  foramen  is  wanting.  On  the 
inner  surface  of  these  bones  are  the  marks 
of  the  vessels  of  the  dura  mater,  and  of 
the  convoluted  surface  of  the  brain.  On 
the  inside  of  their  upper  edge  we  may 
likewise  observe  a considerable  furrow, 
which  corresponds  with  the  longitudinal 
sinus  of  the  dura  mater  ; and  lower  down, 
towards  their  posterior  and  inferior  angle, 
is  a smaller  one  for  part  of  the  lateral  si- 
nuses. These  bones  are  joined  to  each 
other  by  the  sagittal  suture ; to  the  os 
sphenoides,  and  ossa  temporum,  by  the 
squamous  suture ; to  the  os  occipitis  by  the 
lambdoidal  suture  ; and  to  the  os  frontis  by 
the  coronal  suture.  Their  connection  with 
this  latter  bone  is  well  worthy  our  attention. 
We  shall  find,  that  in  the  middle  of  the 
suture,  where  the  os  frontis  from  its  size 
and  flatness  is  the  most  in  danger  of  being 
injured,  it  rests  upon  the  arch  formed  by 
the  parietal  bones;  whereas  at  the  sides, 
the  parietal  bones  are  found  resting  upon 
tiie  os  frontis,  because  this  same  arch  is 
therein  the  greatest  danger  from  pressure. 
In  new-born  infants,  the  ossa  parietalia 
are  separated  from  the  middle  of  the  di- 
vided os  frontis  by  a portion  of  the  crani- 
um, then  unossiiied.  When  the  finger  is 
applied  to  this  part,  the  motion  of  the 
brain,  and  the  pulsation  of  the  arteries  of 
the  dura  mater,  may  be  easily  distinguished. 
In  general,  the  whole  of  this  part  is  com- 
pletely ossified  before  we  are  seven  years 
of  age. 

PARIETARI  A.  (From  paries,  a wall  ; 
because  it  grows  upon  old  walls,  and 
among  rubbish.)  1.  The  name  of  a genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
Polijgamia.  Order,  Monoecia. 

2,  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the 
wall  pelitory.  Parietaria  officinalis  of 


Linnaeus  :—foliis  laiiccolato-ovatis,  pcdvnen* 
Us  dicbotornis , calycibus  diphyllis.  This 
plant  has  no  smell,  and  its  taste  is  simply 
herbaceous.  In  the  practice  of  the  pre- 
sent day  it  is  wholly  laid  aside,  although  it 
was  formerly  in  high  estimation  as  a diure- 
tic. 

Parietari  v officinalis.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  wall  pellitory.  See  Pa- 
rietaria. 

PARIS.  (So  called  in  reference  to  the 
youth  of  that  name,  who  adjudged  the  gol- 
den apple  to  Venus,  this  herb  bearing  but 
one  seed.)  1.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Oc- 
tandria.  Older,  Tetragyniu. 

a.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  herb 
Paris,  The  herb  true-love.  Paris  qxiadri- 
fdlia  of  Linnaeus.  The  colour  and  smell  of 
this  plant  indicate  its  possessing  narcotic 
powers.  The  leaves Tuul  berries  are  said 
to  be  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  hooping- 
cough,  and  to  act  like  opium.  Great  cau- 
tion is  requisite  in  their  exhibition,  as  con- 
vulsions and  death  are  caused  by  an  over- 
dose. The  root  possesses  emetic  qualities. 

Paris  quadrifolia.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  herb  Paris.  See  Paris. 

PARisfiiMiA,  (From  vra^a,  and  ic-Q/xiovi 
the  part  of  the  throat  near  which  the  ton- 
sils are.)  A part  of;the  throat  near  the 
tonsils,  or  disorders  of  the  tonsils. 

Faristhmiotomus.  (From  vra^o-Qp^u., 
the  tonsils,  and  t s/xv&>,  to  cut.)  An  instru- 
ment with  which  the  tonsils  were  formerly 
scarified. 

Parodontis.  (From  -craga,  near,  and 
odvg,  a tooth.)  A painful  tubercle  upon  the 
gums. 

PARONYCHIA.  (From  about, 
and  ovu^,  the  nail.)  Panaris.  Panaritium. 
A whitlow,  or  whitloe.  Any  collection  of 
pus  formed  in  the  fingers  is  termed  by  au- 
thors panaris,  or  whitloe,  and  is  an  abscess 
of  the  same  nature  with  those  arising  in 
other  parts  of  the  body.  These  abscesses 
are  situated  more  or  less  deep,  which  has 
induced  the  writers  upon  the  subject  to 
divide  them  into  several  species : accord- 
ingly they  have  ranged  them  under  four 
heads,  agreeable  to  the  places  where  they 
are  formed.  The  first  kind  of  panaris  is 
formed  under  the  cuticle,  on  one  side  of  the 
nail,  and  sometimes  all  round  it.  The 
second  is  seated  in  the  fat  lying  under  the 
skin,  between  that  and  the  sheath  which 
involves  the  flexor  tendons.  The  third  is 
described  by  authors  to  be  formed  within 
the  sheath  ; and  they  still  add  a fourth  spe- 
cies, arising  between  the  periosteum  and 
the  bone. 

Parople.  (From  rsra^a,  near,  and 
the  eye.)  The  external  angles  of  the 
eyes. 

Paroptksis.  (From  vra^a,  and  07rW,  to 
roast.)  A provocation  of  sweat,  by  mak- 
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ing  a patient  approach  the  fire,  or  by 
placing  him  in  a bagnio. 

Parorasis.  (From  maea,  dim,  and 
tgaw,  to  see.)  An  imbecility  of  sight. 

PARORCHIDIUM.  ( From  and 
a testicle.)  A tumour  in  the  groin, 
occasioned  by  the  testicle,  which  is  pass- 
ing into  the  scrotum. 

PAROTID  GLAND.  (Glandula  paro- 
tidea  ; from  ira^ct,  about,  and  a?,  the  ear.) 
Parotis.  A large  conglomerate  and  salival 
gland,  situated  under  the  ear,  between  the 
mamillary  process  of  the  temple  bone  and 
the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  excretory 
duct  of  this  gland  opens  in  the  mouth,  and 
is  called,  from  its  discoverer,  the  Slenonian 
duct. 

Parotid^ea.  (From  wapwri;,  the  paro- 
tid gland.)  The  trivial  name  of  a species 
of  quinsey,  in  which  the  parotid  gland, 
neck  and  throat,  are  considerably  affect- 
ed. See  Cynanche. 

PAROTIS.  (From  near,  and  a?, 

the  ear.)  See  Parotid  gland. 

PAROXYSM.  ( Paroxysmus ; from 

vtxpo£u'jw,  to  aggravate.)  A periodical  ex- 
acerbation or  tit  of  a disease. 

- Parsley , black  mountain.  See  Oreoseli- 
num. 

Parsley,  common.  See  PeiroseUnum. 

Parsley,  Macedonian.  See  Petroselinum 
Macedonicum. 

Parsnip.  See  Pastinaca. 

Parsnip,  water.  See  Siam. 

Parthemiastrum.  (Dim.  of  parthe- 
nium,  tansy.)  A species  of  tansy,  or  bas- 
tard feverfew. 

Parthenis.  The  same  as  partlie- 

ninm. 

Parthenium.  (From  mafavoq,  a vir- 
gin ; so  called  because  of  its  uses  in  dis- 
eases of  young  women.)  See  Matrica- 
ria. 

Parthenium  mas.  See  Tanacetum. 

PARULIS.  (From  maga,,  near,  and 
aAsv,  the  gum.)  An  inflammation,  boil, 
©r  abscess  in  the  gums. 

Parygron.  (From  tv  ago,,  and  vy^oq, 

humid.)  A liquid  or  moist  preparation  for 
allaying  a topical  inflammation. 

Pasiphilus.  (From  mac,  all,  and  <jnXof, 
grateful ; from  its  general  usefulness.)  A 
name  given  to  a vitriolic  plaster. 

Pasma.  (From  m asra-oa,  to  sprinkle 
over. ) See  Catapasma. 

Passa.  (From  paudo,  to  spread.)  In 
Paracelsus  it  is  a whitloe. 

Passa  miiVor.  See  Uva  passa  minor. 

Passavanticus.  (From  maq,  all,  and 
avaivu,  to  dry  up.)  An  epithet  given  by 
Schroder  to  a powder  which  dries  up  and 
evacuates  morbid  humours. 

PASSIFLORA.  The  name  of  a genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
Gynandria.  Order,  Pentandria. 
'Passiflora.  laurifolia.  Bay-leaved 


passion-flower.  A native  of  Surinam.  The 
fruit  have  a delicious  smell  and  flavour, 
and  are  excellent  for  quenching  thirst, 
abating  heat  of  the  stomach,  increasing  the 
appetite,  recruiting  the  spirits,  and  allay- 
ing the  heat  in  burning  fevers. 

Passiflora  maliformis.  Apple- 
shaped granadilla.  The  fruit  of  this  spe- 
cies of  passion-flower  is  esteemed  a delicacy 
in  the  West  Indies,  where  it  is  served  up 
at  table  in  deserts  : they  are  not  unwhole- 
some. 

Passion,  coeliac.  See  Diarrhoea. 

Passion,  hysteric.  See  Hysteria. 

Passion,  iliac.  See  Iliac  passion. 

Passulh2  majores.  See  Uva  pass* 
major. 

Passulatum.  (From  passa,  a fig,  or 
raisin.)  Is  a term  given  by  Dispensatory 
writers  to  some,  medicines,  where  raisins 
are  the  chief  ingredient,  as  the  eleetariuro 
passulatum,  &c. 

Passum.  (From  passa,  a grape,  or 
raisin.)  Raisin-wine. 

Pasta  regia..  (From  mag-cru,  to  sprin- 
kle.) A lozenge,  or  small  cakp,  sprinkled 
over  with  some  dry  powdered  substance. 

Pastillum.  (Dim.  of  pasta,  a lozenge.) 
Pastillus.  A little  lump  of  paste,  or  ball, 
made  to  take  like  a lozenge,  a troch,  or 
pastil. 

PASTINACA.  (A  pasta;  from  its 
usefulness  as  a food.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Pentandria.  Order,  Digynia.  Pars- 
nip. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the 
parsnip.  The  cultivated  or  garden  pars- 
nip is  the  Pastinaca  saliva  of  Linnams ; — 
folio lis  simpliciter  pinnatis.  Elaphohoscum. 
Its  roots  are  sweet  and  nutritious,  and  in 
high  esteem  as  an  article  of  food.  They 
possess  an  aromatir  flavour,  more  especially 
those  of  the  wild  plant,  and  are  exhibited 
in  calculous  complaints  for  their  diuretie 
and  sheathing  qualities. 

Pastinaca  opopanax.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  plant  which  yields  opopo- 
nax.  See  Opoponax. 

Pastinaca  sativa.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  parsnip.  See  Pastinaca. 

PATELLA.  (Dim.  of  patina,  a dish  ; 
so  named  from  its  shape.)  Rotula.  The 
knee-pan.  A small  flat  bone,  which,  in 
some  measure,  resembles  the  common 
figure  of  the  heart,  with  its  point  down- 
wards, and  is  placed  at  the  fore  part  of  tha 
joint  of  the  knee.  It  is  thicker  in  its 
middle  part  than  at  its  edge.  Anteriorly  it 
is  a little  convex,  and  rough  for  the  inser- 
tion of  muscles  and  ligaments  ; posteriorly, 
it  is  smooth,  covered  with  cartilage,  and 
divided  by  a middle  longitudinal  ridge,  into 
two  slightly  concave  surfaces,  of  which  the 
external  one  is  tire  largest  and  deepest. 
They  are  both  exactly  adapted  to  the  pul- 
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]ey  of  the  os  femoris.  The  edges  of  this 
posterior  surface  are  rough  and  prominent, 
where  the  capsular  ligament  is  attached, 
and  below  is  a roughness  at  the  point  of 
the  bone,  where  the  upper  extremity  of 
a strong  tendinous  ligament  is  fixed,  which 
joins  this  bone  to  the  tuberosity  at  the  up- 
per end  of  the  tibia.  This  ligament  is  of 
considerable  thickness,  about  an  inch  in 
breadth,  and  upwards  of  two  inches  in 
length.  The  rotula  is  composed  internally 
of  a cellular  substance,  covered  by  a thin 
bony  plate  : but  its  cells  are  so  extremely 
minute,  that  the  strength  of  the  bone  is, 
upou  the  whole,  very  considerable.  In 
new-born  children,  it  is  entirely  cartilagi- 
nous. The  use  of  this  bone  seems  to  be, 
to  defend  the  articulation  of  the  joint  of 
the  knee  from  external  injury.  1 1 likewise 
tends  to  increase  the  power  of  the  muscles 
which  act  in  the  extension  of  the  leg,  by 
removing  their  direction  farther  from  the 
centre  of  motion,  in  the  manner  of  a pul- 
ley. When  we  consider  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  connected  with  the  tibia,  we 
find  that  it  may  very  properly  be  consi- 
dered as  an  appendix  to  the  latter,  which 
it  follows  in  all  its  motions,  so  as  to  be  to 
the  tibia  what  the  olecranon  is  to  the  ulna ; 
with  this  difference,  however,  that  the  ro- 
tiila  is  moveable,  whereas  the  olecranon 
is  a fixed  process.  Without  this  mobility, 
the  rotatory  motion  of  the  leg  would  have 
been  prevented, 

PATHETICI.  (Patlieiicus ; from  nra- 
0o?,  an  affection;  because  they  direct  the 
eyes  to  express  the  passions  of  the  mind.) 
Trochleatores.  The  fourth  pair  of  nerves. 
They  arise  from  the  crura  of  the  cerebel- 
lum laterally,  und  are  distributed  in  the 
imisculus  obliquus  superior  seu  troch- 
lea ris. 

P ATH  Q GN  OM  O N IC.  ( Pulhognomo- 
nicus ; from  wades,  a disease,  and  yimrntw, 
to  know.)  A term  given  to  those  sym- 
ptoms which  are  peculiar  to  a disease. 
They  are  also  termed  proper  or  characte- 
ristic symptoms. 

PATHOLOGY.  (Pathologia;  from 
• *5ta6o?,  a disease,  and  Xoyo?,  a discourse.) 
The  doctrine  of  diseases.  It  comprehends 
•nosology,  aetiology,  symptomatology , semio- 
tics, and  therapia. 

Fatientia.  (From  patior,  to  bear,  or 
suffer.)  The  name  of  the  herb  monk’s  rhu- 
barb, from  its  gentle  purging  qualities.  See' 
Hhabarbarum. 

Patience,  garden.  See  Rhabarbarum  mo- 
nachorum. 

Pator  narium.  (From  pateo , to  be 
opened.)  The  sinus,  cavity,  or  chasm  of 
the  nose. 

Patrum  cortex.  (So  called  from  the  Je- 
suits, called  fathers  in  the  chimb  of  Rome, 
who  first  spread  its  use  in  Euiope.)  See 
Cinchona . 


Patursa.  The  venereal  disease. 

Paulina,  confectio.  (From  <arxvx, 
to  rest.)  It  is  a warm  opiate,  such  as  the 
London  College  have  called  Confectio  Opii , 
in  their  Dispensatory.  It  is  the  Paulina 
of  Aristarchus,  which  is  the  same  with  the 
Confectio  Arcliigenis. 

Paul's  betony.  See  Veronica. 

Pavana.  See  Lignum  pavance. 

Pavor.  (From  paveo,  to  fear  ; so  called 
from  the  dread  there  is  of  approaching  or 
touching  a person  affected  with  it.)  The 
itch. 

PEA.  A species  of  pulse  of  great  va- 
riety, and  much  in  use  as  a nourishing  ar- 
ticle of  diet. 

Peach.  See  Persica. 

Peagle.  See  Primula  veris . 

Pearl.  See  Margarita. 

Pearl  ashes.  See  Potash. 

Pearl-barley . See  Hordeum. 

Pear.  Of  pears  there  are  a many  va- 
rieties, affording  an  wholesome  nourish- 
ment. 

Pechebion.  nr’^ehov.  The  perinaeum. 

Pechurim  cortex.  An  highly  aro- 
matic bark,  the  produce  of  a species  of 
Laurus.  It  is  extremely  fragrant,  like  unto 
that  of  cinnamon,  which  it  greatly  resem- 
bles in  its  properties.  In  Lisbon  it  is  much 
esteemed  in  the  cure  of  dysenteries,  and 
for  allaying  obstinate  vomitings, 

Pechurim  faea.  See  Faba  pechurim. 

Peuhuris.  See  Pechurim. 

Pechyagra.  (From  •as^yyq,  the  cubit, 
and  eiy^a.,  a seizure.)  The  gout  in  the  el- 
bow. 

Pechys.  nnyyq.  The  cubit,  or  elbow. 

Pechytyrbe.  An  epithet  for  the 
scurvy. 

Pecquet's  duct.  See  Thoracic  duct. 

Pecten.  The  pubes,  or  share  bone. 

PECTIN  A LIS.  ( Pectinalis , sc.  mus~ 

cuius  ; so  named  from  its  arising  at  the  pec- 
ten, or  pubis.)  Pectinceus  of  authors,  and 
Pubio  femoral  of  jDomas.  This  is  a small 
flat  muscle,  situated  obliquely  between 
the  pubis  and  the  little  trochanter,  at  the 
upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  tlngh.  It 
arises  broad  and  fleshy  from  all  the  ante- 
rior edge  of  the  os  peetinis,  or  pubis,  as  it 
is  more  commonly  called,  as  far  as  its 
spine,  and,  descending  obliquely  back- 
wards and  outwards,  is  inserted  by  a short 
and  broad  tendon,  into  the  upper  and  an- 
terior part  of  the  linea  aspera  of  the  os 
femoris,  a little  below  the  lesser  trochan- 
ter. This  muscle  serves  to  bend  the 
thigh,  by  drawing  it  upwards  and  inwards, 
and  likewise  assists  in  rolling  it  outwards. 

PECTIN  ATI  MUSCULI.(Pfdin«fiis; 
from  pccten,  a comb  : so  named  from  their 
supposed  resemblance.)  The  fasciculated 
muscular  fibres  of  the  right  auricle  of  th$ 
heart. 

Pectinceus ♦ See  Pectinalis. 
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Pectoralis.  See  Pectoralis  mqjo'r. 

PECTORALIS  MAJOR.  (Muse ulus 
pectoralis;  from  pectus , the  breast.)  Pec- 
toralis of  authors,  and  sterno-costo-clavio- 
hiimeral  of  Dumas.  This  is  a broad,  thick, 
fleshy,  and  radiated  muscle,  situated  im- 
mediately under  the  integuments,  and  co- 
vering almost  the  whole  anterior  part  of 
the  breast.  Winslow  calls  it  pectoralis  ma- 
jor, to  distinguish  it  from  the  serratus  anti- 
cus,  which  he  has  named  pectoralis  minor. 
It  arises  from  the  cartilaginous  extremities 
of  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs,  from  the  last  of 
which  its  tendinous  fibres  descend  over  the 
upper  part  of  the  obliquus  externus  and 
rectus  abdominis,  helping  to  form  a part 
of  the  sheath  in  which  the  latter  is  included. 
It  likewise  springs  from  almost  the  whole 
length  of  the  sternum  by  short  tendinous 
fibres,  which  evidently  decussate  those  on 
the  other  side ; and  tendinous  and  fleshy 
from  more  than  a third  of  the  anterior  part 
of  the  clavicle.  From  these  origins  the 
fibres  run  in  a folding  manner  towards  the 
axilla,  and  are  inserted  by  a broad  ten- 
don into  the  os  humeri,  above  the  insertion 
of  the  deltoid  muscle,  and  at  the  outer 
side  of  the  groove  which  lodges  the  tendon 
of  the  long  head  of  the  biceps : some  of  its 
fibres  likewise  extend  into  that  groove; 
and,  from  the  lower  part  of  this  tendon, 
which  is  spread  near  two  inches  along  the 
os  humeri,  we  find  it  sending  olf  other 
fibres,  which  help  to  form  the  fascia  that 
covers  the  muscles  of  the  arm.  It  often 
happens  that  that  part  of  the  pectoralis 
which  arises  from  the  clavicle,  is  separated 
from  the  inferior  portion,  so  as  to  appear 
like  a distinct  muscle.  This  has  induced 
Winslow  to  divide  it  into  parts,  one  of 
which  he  calls  the  clavicular,  and  the  other 
the  thoracic  portion.  Sometimes  these  two 
portions  are  inserted  by  separate  tendons, 
which  cross  one  another  at  the  upper  and 
inner  part  of  the  os  humeri,  the  tendon  of 
the  thoracic  portion  being  inserted  at  the 
outer  edge  of  the  bicipital  groove,  imme- 
diately behind  the  other.  This  muscle, 
and  the  latissimus  dorsi,  form  the  cavity  of 
the  axilla,  or  arm-pit.  The  use  pf  the  pec- 
toralis is  to  move  the  arm  forwards,  or  to 
raise  it  obliquely  towards  the  sternum.  It 
likewise  occasionally  assists  in  moving  the 
trunk  upon  the  arm  ; thus,  when  we  exert 
any  efforts  with  the  hand,  as  in  raising  our- 
selves from  off  an  arm-chair,  or  in  sealing 
a letter,  the  contraction  of  this  muscle  is 
particularly  observable.  To  these  uses 
Haller  adds  that  of  assisting  in  perspiration, 
by  raising  the  sternum  and  ribs.  He  tells 
us  he  well  remembers,  that  when  this 
muscle  was  affected  by  rheumatism,  his 
breathing  was  incommoded : and  that, 
when  troubled  with  difficulty  of  respira- 
tion, he  had  often  found  himself  greatly 
relieved  by  raising  and  drawing  back  his 


shoulders,  keeping  his  arms  at  the  same 
time  firmly  fixed.  Winslow,  however,  has 
denied  this  use,  and  Albinus  has  omitted  it, 
probably  because  it  does  not  take  place 
in  a natural >tate. 

PECTORALIS  MINOR.  Serratus 
anticus  of  Albinus.  Douglas  and  Cowper 
call  this  muscle  Serratus  minor  anticus,  and 
Winslow  gives  it  the  name  of  Pectoralis 
minor , and  Dumas  calls  it  Costo-coracoi - 
dien.  It  is  a fleshy  and  pretty  considerable 
muscle,  situated  at  tiie  anterior  and  lateral 
part  of  the  thorax,  immediately  under  the 
pectoralis  major.  It  arises  from  the  upper 
edges  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs, 
near  where  they  join  with  their  cartilages 
by  an  equal  number  of  tendinous  and 
fleshy  digitations,  which  have  been  com- 
pared to  the  teeth  of  a saw,  whence  thin 
and  some  other  muscles,  from  their  having 
a similar  origin,  or  insertion,  have  gotten 
the  name  of  serrati.  From  these  origins  it 
becomes  thicker  and  narrower  as  it  as- 
cends, and  is  inserted  by  a flat  tendon  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  coracoid  process  of 
the  scapula.  The  principal  use  of  this 
muscle  is  to  draw  the  scapula  forwards  and 
downwards  ; and  when  that  is  fixed,  it  may 
likewise  serve  to  elevate  the  ribs. 

PECTORALS.  (Medicamenta  pectora * 
lia  ; from  pectus,  the  breast.)  Medicines 
that  relieve  disorders  of  the  chest. 

PECTUS.  The  breast.  See  Thorax. 

Pectusculum.  (Dim.  of  pectus,  the 
breast;  so  named  from  its  shape.)  The 
metatarsus. 

Pedeculatio.  Morbus  Pedicularis. 
<j>0ej£{a<rjc.  That  disease  of  the  body  in 
which  lice  are  continually  bred  on  the  skin. 

PEDES  HIPPOCAMPI.  (Par, afoot, 
so  named  from  their  resemblance  to  the 
feet  of  the  hippocampus,  or  sea-horse.) 
Two  columns  at  the  end  of  the  fornix  of 
the  brain,  which  diverge  posteriorly. 

Pedethmus.  (From  mS'aeo,  to  leap.) 
The  motion  which  is  sensible  in  the  arteries 
from  the  impulse  of  the  blood.  The  pulse. 

Pediasmus.  (From  -rreStov,  a field.)  An 
epithet  of  a species  of  wild  myrrh.  « 

PEDICULARIA.  (From  pediculus,  a 
louse ; so  called  from  its  use  in  destroying 
lice.)  The  herb  staves-acre.  See  Staphisa- 
gria. 

Pediculus.  (Dim.  of  pcs,  a foot;  so 
named  from  its  many  small  feet.)  1.  A 
louse. 

2.  A pedicle  or  foot-stalk  of  a flower,  or 
leaf. 

Pedicus.  See  Extensor  digitorum  brevis. 

PEDILUVIUM.  (From  pedes , the 
feet,  and  lewo,  to  wash.)  A bath  for  the 
feet, 

Pedion.  (From  ,sruq,  the  foot.)  The 
sole  of  the  foot. 

Pedora.  (From  pes,  a foot)  The 
sordes  of  the  eyes,  ears,  and  feet. 
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Peganel^um.  (From  vrnyttnv,  rue, 
and  s\aiov,  oil.)  Oil  ot  rue. 

Peganerum.  (From  <sr/jyavov,  rue.)  A 
plaster  composed  of  me. 

Peganum.  (From  urnywa),  to  compress  ; 
so  called  because,  by  its  dryness,  it  con- 
denses the  seed.)  Rue. 

Pege.  (JLvyv,  a fountain.)  The  inter- 
nal angles  of  the  eyes  are  called  Pegce. 

Pelada.  A species  of  baldness,  a 
shedding  of  the  hair  from  a venereal  cause. 

PEL  AGRA.  The  disease  called  the 

pelagra  does  not  appear  to  have  been  no- 
ticed by  any  of  our  nosologists.  Indeed 
few  accounts  of  it  have  hitherto  been  pub- 
lished, although  the  peculiar  symptoms 
with  which  it  is  attended,  and  the  fatal 
consequences  which  generally  ensue  from 
it,  render  it  equally  curious  and  impor- 
tant. In  certain  districts,  as  Milan  and 
Padua,  in  Italy,  where  it  is  peculiarly  pre- 
valent, it  is  computed  to  attack  live  inha- 
bitants out  of  every  hundred.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  this  singular  disease  is 
extracted  from  Dr.  Jansen’s  treatise  on 
the  subject,  who  had  seen  the  disease  at 
Milan  : 

About  the  month  of  March  or  April, 
when  the  season  invites  the  farmers  to  cul- 
tivate their  fields,  it  often  happens  that  a 
shining  red  spot  suddenly  arises  on  the 
back  of  the  hand,  resembling  the  common 
erysipelas,  but  without  much  itching  or 
pain,  or  indeed  any  other  particular  incon- 
venience. Both  men  and  women,  girls 
and  boys,  are  equally  subject  to  it.  Some- 
times this  spot  affects  botli  hands,  without 
appearing  on  any  other  part  of  the  body. 
Not  uncommonly  it  arises  also  on  the  shinfe, 
sometimes  on  the  neck,  and  now  and  then, 
though  very  rarely,  on  the  face.  It  is 
sometimes  also  seen  on  the  breasts  of  wo- 
men, where  they  are  not  covered  by  the 
clothes,  but  such  parts  of  the  body  as  are 
not  exposed  to  the  air,  are  very  seldom 
affected  ; nor  has  it  ever  been  observed  to 
attack  the  palm  of  the  hand,  or  the  sole  of 
tiie  foot.  This  red  spot  elevates  the  skin  a 
little,  producing  numerous  small  tubercles 
of  different  colours ; the  skin  becomes  dry 
and  cracks,  and  the  epidermis  sometimes 
assumes  a fibrous  appearance.  At  length 
it  falls  off  in  white  furfuiaceous  scales;  but 
the  shining  redness  underneath  still  conti- 
nues, and,  in  some  instances,  remains 
through  the  following  winter.  In  the  mean 
time,  excepting  this  mere  local  affection, 
the  health  is  not  the  least  impaired,  the 
patient  performs  all  his  rural  labours  as 
before,  enjoys  a good  appetite,  eats  hearti- 
ly, and  digests  well.  The  bowels  are  ge- 
nerally relaxed  at  the  very  commencement 
of  the  disease,  and  continue  so  throughout 
its  whole  course.  All  the  other  excretions 
are  as  usual ; and,  in  females,  the  menses 
return  at  their  accustomed  periods,  and  in 


the  proper  quantity.  But  what  is  most 
surprising  is,  that  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, when  the  heat  of  the  summer  is  over, 
in  some  cases  sooner,  in  others  later,  the 
disorder  generally  altogether  disappears, 
and  the  skin  resumes  it  natural  healthy  ap- 
pearance. This? change  has  been  known  to 
take  place  as  early  as  the  latter  end  of 
May  or  June,  when  it  has  only  been  in 
its  earliest  stage.  The  patients,  however, 
are  not  now  to  be  considered  as  well ; the 
disease  hides  itself,  but  is  not  eradicated  : 
for,  nn  sooner  does  the  following  spring 
return,  but  it  quickly  re-anpears,  and  gene- 
rally is  accompanied  with  severer  sym- 
ptoms. The  spot  grows  larger,  the  skin 
becomes  more  unequal  and  hard,  with 
deeper  cracks.  The  patient  now  begins  to 
feel  uneasiness  in  the  head,  becomes  fearful, 
dull,  less  capable  of  labour,  and  much 
wearied  with  his  usual  exertions.  He  is 
exceedingly  affected  with  the  changes  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  impatient  both  of  cold 
and  heat.  Nevertheless  lie  generally  gets 
through  his  ordinary  labour,  with  less  vi- 
gour and  cheerfulness  f deed  than  formerly, 
but  still  without  being  obliged  to  take  to 
his  bed  : and,  as  he  has  no  fever,  Isis  appe- 
tite continues  good,  and  the  chylopoietic 
viscera  perform  their  proper  functions. 
When  the  pelegra  has  even  arrived  at  this 
stage,  the  returning  winter,  nevertheless, 
commonly  restores  the  patient  to  apparent 
health ; but  the  move  severe  the  symptoms 
have  been,  and  the  deeper  root  the  disease 
has  taken,  the  more  certainly  does  the  re- 
turn of  spring  produce  it  with  additional 
violence.  Sometimes  the  disease  in  the 
skin  disappears,  but  the  other  symptoms 
remain  notwithstanding.  The  powers  both 
of  the  mind  and  body  now  become  daily 
more  enfeebled ; peevishness,  watchings, 
vertigo,  and,  at  length,  complete  melan- 
choly, supervene.  Nor  is  there  a mere 
distressing  kind  of  melancholy  any  where 
to  be  seen,  than  takes  place  in  this  dis- 
ease. “ On  entering  the  hospital  at  Leg- 
nano,”  says  Dr.  Jansen,  “ I was  astonished 
at  the  mournful  spectacle  I beheld,  espe- 
cially in  the  women’s  ward.  There  they 
all  sat,  indolent,  languid,  with  dowmeast 
looks,  their  eyes  expressing  distress,  weep- 
ing without  cause,  and  scarcely  returning 
an  answer  when  spoken  to  ; so  that  a per- 
son would  suppose  himself  to  he  among 
fools  and  mad  people  : and,  indeed,  with 
very  good  reason ; for  gradually  this  me- 
lancholy increases,  and  at  length  ends  in 
real  mania. 

“ Many,  as  I had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  in  this  hospital,  were  covered 
with  a peculiar  and  characteristic  sweat, 
having  a very  offensive  smell,  which  I know 
not  how  better  to  express  than  by  com- 
paring it  to  the  smell  of  mouldy  bread.  A 
person  accustomed  to  see  the  disease 
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would  at  once  recognize  it  by  this  singk 
symptom.  Many  complained  of  a burn- 
ing pain  at  night  in  the  soles  pf  the  feet, 
which  often  deprived  them  of  sleep.  Some 
with  double  vision ; others  with  fatuity  ; 
others  with  visceral  obstructions;  others 
with  additional  symptoms.  Nevertheless, 
fever  still  keeps  off,  the  appetite  is.  unim- 
paired, and  the  secretions  are  regularly 
carried  on.  But  the  disease  goes  on  in- 
creasing, the  nerves  are  more  debilitated, 
the  legs  and  thighs  lose  the  power  of  mo- 
tion, stupor  or  delirium  come  on.,  and  the 
melancholy  terminates  in  confirmed  mania. 
In  the  hospital  at  Legnano,  I saw  both  men 
and  women  in  this  maniacal  state.  Some 
lay  quiet ; others  were  raving,  and  obliged 
to  be  tied  down  to  the  bed,  to  prevent 
them  from  doing  mischief  to  themselves 
and  others.  In  almost  all  these,  the  pulse 
was  small,  slow,  and  without  any  charac- 
ter of  fever.  One  woman  appeared  to 
have  a slight  degree  of  furor  uterinus  ; for, 
at  the  sight  of  men,  she  became  merry, 
smiled,  offered  kisses,  and  by  her  gestures 
desired  them  to  come  towards  her.  Some 
were  occupied  in  constant  prayers;  some 
pleased  themselves  with  laughter,  and  others 
with  other  things.  But  it  was  remarkable, 
that  all  who  were  in  this  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease, had  a strong  propensity  to  drown 
themselves.  They  now  begin  to  grow  ema- 
ciated, and  the  delirium  is  often  followed 
by  a species  of  tabes.  A colliquative  diar- 
rhoea comes  on,  which  no  remedy  can 
stop,  as  also  has  been  observed  in  nostal- 
gia. Sometimes,  in  the  pelagra,  the  diar- 
rhoea comes  on  before  the  delirium,  and 
the  delirium  and  stupor  mutually  inter- 
change with  each  other.  The  appetite 
often  suddenly  failed,  so  that  the  sick  will 
sometimes  go  for  near  a week  without 
tasting  food.  Not  uncommonly  it  returns 
as  suddenly,  so  that  they  eagerly  devoured 
whatever  was  offered  them,  and  this  even 
at  times  when  they  are  horridly  convuls- 
ed. The  convulsions  with  which  they  are 
attacked,  are  most  shocking  to  see,  and 
are  of  almost  every  kind,  catalepsy  except- 
ed, which  has  been  described  by  writers. 
I saw  one  girl  in  bed,  who  was  violently 
distorted  by  opisthotonos  every  time  she 
attempted  to  rise.  Some  are  seized  with 
emprosthotonos ; and  others  with  other 
species  of  tetanus.  At  length,  syncope 
and  death  close  the  tragedy,  often  without 
any  symptom  of  fever  occurring  through 
the  whole  course  of  the  disease.  The  first 
stage  of  the  pelagra,  in  which  the  local 
affection  only  takes  place,  Dr.  Jansen  ob- 
serves, continues  in  some  instances  for  a 
great  length  of  time  ; persons  being  occa- 
sionally met  with  in  whom  it  has  lasted  six 
or  eight,  or  even  fifteen  years,  disappear- 
ing regularly  every  winter,  or  returning 


again  in  the  spring.  This  occasions  some 
of  the  inhabitants  to  pay  little  attention  to 
to  it ; although,  in  other  cases,  it  reaches 
its  greatest  height  after  the  second  or  third 
attack.  It  appears  that,  this  disease  is  net 
infectious,  and  that  the  causes  producing 
it  are  yet  unascertained.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed, by  some,  to  arise  from  the  heat  of 
the  sun’s  rays  ; and  hence  it  is  now  and 
then  caUed  mol  de  sole;  but  this  does  not 
produce  any  similar  disease  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  where  it  is  in  an  equal  or  even 
much  greater  degree  than  at  Milan  ; no 
disease,  in  any  respect  resembling  it,  hav- 
ing hitherto  been  noticed  in  such  regions, 
except  the  lepra  asturiensis  described  by 
Thiery,  and  after  him  by  Sauvages*  In 
this,  a tremor  of  the  head  and  trunk  of  the 
body  takes  place,  which  does  not  happen 
in  the  pelagra.  This,  however,  is  the  prin- 
cipal difference  in  the  two  diseases. 

Pelarium.  (From  'osnXog,  mud;  so 
called  from  its  muddy  consistence.)  A 
collyriiun. 

Pelato  salpingesus.  See  Circumfiexus. 

Pelecanus.  ( From  'nreXzxa.oo,  to  perfo- 
rate ; so  named  from  its  curvature  at  the 
end  resembling  the  beak  of  the  Pelican.) 
1.  The  pelican. 

2.  An  instrument  to  draw  teeth. 

Pelecinum.  (From  vnXsKsvg,  a hat- 
chet; so  called  because  its  seeds  are 
shaped  like  a two-edged  hatchet.)  The 
hatchet  vetch. 

Pelioma.  (From  weXo?,  black.)  An 
eechymosis  when  liver-coloured. 

Pelitory,  bastard.  See  Ptarmica. 

PcUitory  of  Spain.  See  Pyrethrum. 

Pellitory , wall.  See  Parietaria. 

Pelma.  (From  vt-Xm,  to  move  for- 
wards.) The  sole  of  the  foot,  or  a sock 
adapted  to  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

Peltalis  cartilago.  (From  pelta,  a 
buckler;  so  called  from  its  shape.)  The 
scutiform  cartilage  of  the  larynx. 

PELVIC  LIGAMENTS.  The  articu- 
lation of  the  os  sacrum  with  the  last  lum- 
bar vertebra,  and  with  the  ossa  innomina- 
ta,  is  strengthened  by  means  of  a strong 
transverse  ligament,  which  passes  from  the 
extremity  and  lower  edge  of  the  last  lum- 
bar veitebra,  to  the  posterior  and  internal 
surface  of  the  spine  of  the  ilium.  Other 
ligaments  are  extended  posteriorly  from 
the  os  sacrum  to  the  ossa  ilia  on  each  side, 
and,  from  the  direction  of  their  fibres, 
may  be  called  the  lateral  ligaments.  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  many  shorter  liga- 
mentous fibres,  which  are  seen  stretched 
from  the  whole  circumference  of  the  arti- 
culating surfaces  of  these  two  bones.  But 
the  most  remarkable  ligaments  of  the  pel- 
vis are  the  two  sacro-ischiatic  ligaments, 
which  are  placed  towards  the  posterior 
and  inferior  part  of  the  pelvis.  One  of 
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these  may  be  called  the  greater,  and  the 
other  the  lesser  sacro-ischiatic  ligament. 
The  first  of  these  is  attached  to  the  poste- 
rior edge  of  the  os  sacrum,  to  the  tubero- 
sity of  the  ilium,  and  to  the  first  of  the 
three  divisions  of  the  os  coceygis.  Its 
other  extremity  is  inserted  into  the  inner 
surface  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium. 
At  its  upper  part  it  is  of  considerable 
breadth,  after  which  it  becomes  narrower, 
but  expands  again  before  its  insertion  into 
the  ischium,  and  extending  along  the  tu- 
berosity of  that  bone  to  the  lower  branch 
of  the  os  pubis,  where  it  terminates  in  a 
point,  forms  a kind  of  falx,  one  end  of 
which'  is  loose,  while  the  other  is  fixed  to 
the  bone.  The  lesser  sacro-ischiatic  liga- 
ment is  somewhat  thicker  than  the  former, 
and  is  placed  obliquely  before  it.  It  ex- 
tends from  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
os  sacrum,  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  spine 
of  the  ilium,  on  each  side,  to  the  spine  of 
the  ischium.  These  two  ligaments  not  only 
serve  to  strengthen  the  articulation  of  the 
ossa  innominata  with  the  os  sacrum,  but  to 
support  the  weight  of  the  viscera  contained 
in  the  pelvis,  the  back  and  lower  part  of 
which  is  closed  by  these  ligaments.  The 
posterior  and  external  surface  of  the  greater 
ligament  likewise  serves  for  the  attach- 
ment of  some  portions  of  the  gluteus  maxi- 
inus  and  gemini  muscles.  The.%  symphysis 
pubis  is  strengthened  internally  by  a 
transverse  ligament,  some  of  the  fibres 
of  which  are  extended  to  the  obturator  liga- 
ment. 

PELVIS.  (From  >sn Xvq,  a basin, 
because  it  is  shaped  like  a basin  used 
in  former  tunes.)  The  cavity  below 
the  belly.  The  pelvis  consists,  in  the 
child,  of  many  pieces,  but,  in  the  adult, 
it  is  formed  of  four  large  bones,  of  the 
os  sacrum  behind,  the  ossa  innominata  on 
either  side,  and  the  os  coevgis  below.  See 
Os  sacrum , Ossa  innominata , and  Os  cocy- 
gis.  it  is  wide  and  expanded  at  its  upper 
part,  and  contracted  at  its  inferier  aper- 
ture. The  upper  part  of  the  pelvis,  pro- 
perly so  called,  is  bounded  by  an  oval  ring, 
w hich  parts  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  from  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen.  This  circle  is  de- 
nominated the  brim  of  the  pelvis ; it  is 
formed  by  a continued  and  prominent  line 
along  the  upper  part  of  the  sacrum,  the 
middle  of  the  ilium,  and  the  upper  part,  or 
crest,  of  the  pubis;  This  circle  of  the 
brim  supports  the  impregnated  womb, 
keeps  it  up  against  the  pressure  of  labour 
pains ; and  sometimes  this  line  has  been 
“ as  sharp  as  a paper  folder,  and  has  cut 
across  the  segment  of  the  womb  ;”  and  so, 
by  separating  the  womb  from  the  vagina, 
has  rendered  delivery  impossible  ; and  the 
child  escaping  into  the  abdomen  the  wo- 
man has  died.  The  lower  part  of  the  pel- 


vis is  denominated  the  outlet.  It  is  com- 
posed by  the  arch  of  the  pubis  and  by  the 
sciatic  ligaments  ; it  is  wide  and  dilatable, 
to  permit  the  delivery  of  the  child,  but 
which  being  sometimes  too  wide,  permits 
the  child’s  head  to  press  so  suddenly,  and 
with  such  violence  upon  the  soft  parts, 
that  the  perineum  is  torn. 

The  marks  of  the  female  skeleton  have 
been  sought  for  in  the  skull,  as  in  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  sagital  suture ; but  the 
truest  marks  are  those  wdiich  relate  to  that 
great  function  by  which  chiefly  the  sexes 
are  distinguished  ; for  while  the  male  pel- 
vis is  large  and  strong,  with  a small  cavity, 
narrow  openings,  and  bones  of  greater 
strength,  the  female  pelvis  is  very  shallow 
and  wide,  with  a large  cavity  and  slender 
bones,  and  with  every  peculiarity  which 
may  conduce  to  the  easy  passage  of  the 
child. 

The  office  of  the  pelvis  is  to  give  a stea- 
dy bearing  to  the  trunk,  and  to  connect  it 
with  tiie  lower  extremities,  by  a sure  and 
firm  joining,  to  form  the  centre  of  all  the 
great  motions  of  the  body,  to  contain  the 
internal  organs  of  generation,  the  urinary 
bladder,  the  rectum,  and  occasionally  part 
of  the  small  intestines,  and  to  give  sup- 
port to  the  gravid  uterus. 

Pelvis  aurium.  The  cochlea  in  the 

ear. 

Pelvis  cereeki.  The  infundibulum 
in  the  brain. 

Pemprigodes.  (From  <sre/u<pi%,  a blast 
of  wind.)  A fever  distinguished  by  flatu- 
lencies and  inflations,  in  which  a sort  of 
aerial  vapour  was  said  to  pass  through  the 
skin. 

PEMPHIGUS.  (From  a bub- 

ble, or  vesicle.)  Fcbris  bullosa.  Exanthe- 
mata serosa.  Morta.  Pemphigus  helveli- 

cus.  Pemphigus  major . Pemphigus  minor. 
The  vesicular  fever.  A fever  attended  by 
successive  eruptions  of  vesicles  about  the 
size  of  almonds,  which  are  filled  with  a 
yellowish  serum,  and  in  three  or  four  days 
subside.  The  fever  may  be  either  synocha 
or  typhus.  It  is  a genus  of  disease  in  the 
Class  Pyrexia  and  Order  Exanthemata  of 
Cullen.  The  latest  writers  on  this  disease 
coutend,  that  it  is  sometimes  acute  and 
sometimes  a chrouic  affection;  that  the 
former  is  constantly  attended  with  fever, 
tiie  latter  is  constantly  without;  that  in 
neither  case  is  it  an  acrimonious  or  conta- 
gious matter  thrown  out  by  the  constitu- 
tion, but  pure  serum,  secreted  by  the  cu- 
taneous exhalent  arteries.  So  rare  was  this 
disease  when  Dr.  Cullen  wrote,  that  he 
never  saw7  it  but  once,  in  a case  which  was 
shewn  to  him  by  Dr.  Home.  Dr.  David 
Stuart,  then  physician  to  the  hospital  at 
Aberdeen,  published  an  account  of  it  in 
the  Edinburgh  Medical  Commentaries. 
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The  patient  was  a private  soldier  of  the 
seventy-third  regiment,  aged  eighteen, 
formerly  a pedlar,  and  naturally  of  a healthy 
constitution.  About  twenty  days  before, 
he  had  been  seized  with  the  measles,  when 
in  the  country  ; and,  in  marching  to  town, 
on  the  second  day  of  their  eruption,  he 
was  exposed  to  cold  ; upon  which  they 
suddenly  disappeared.  On  his  arrival  at 
Aberdeen,  he  was  quartered  in  a damp 
under-ground  apartment.  He  then  com- 
plained of  sickness  at  stomach,  great  op- 
pression about  the  praecordia,  head-ache, 
lassitude  and  weariness  on  the  least  exer- 
tion, with  stiffness  and  rigidity  of  his  knees 
and  other  joints.  He  had  been  purged, 
but  with  little  benefit.  About  ten  days 
before,  he  observed,  on  the  inside  of  his 
thighs,  a number  of  very  small,  distinct, 
red  spots,  a little  elevated  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  skin,  and  much  resembling  the 
first  appearance  of  the  small-pox.  This 
eruption  gradually  spread  itself  over  his 
whole  body,  and  the  pustules  continued 
every  day  to  increase  in  size. 

Upon  being  received  into  the  hospital, 
he  complained  of  head  ache,  sickness  at 
stomach,  oppression  about  the  praecordia, 
thirst,  sore  throat,  with  difficulty  of  swal- 
i lowing ; his  tongue  was  foul,  his  skin  felt 
I hot  and  feverish;  pulse  from  110  to  120, 

I rather  depressed ; belly  costive,  eyes  dull 
and  languid,  but  without  delirium.  The 
whole  surface  of  the  skin  was  interspersed 
with  vesicles,  or  phlyctenae,  of  the  size  of 
an  ordinary  walnut ; many  of  them  were 
larger,  especially  on  the  arms  and  breast. 
In  the  intestices,  between  the  vesicles,  the 
appearance  of  the  skin  was  natural,  nor 
was  there  any  redness  round  their  base  ; 
the  distance  from  one  to  another  was  from 
half  an  inch  to  a hand-breadth,  or  more. 
In  some  places  two  or  three  were  joined 
together,  like  the  pustules  in  the  conflu- 
ent small-pox.  A few  vesicles  had  burst  of 
themselves,  and  formed  a whitish  scab,  or 
crust.  These  were  mostly  on  the  neck  and 
face ; others  shewed  a tolerable  laudable 
pus.  However,  by  far  the  greatest  num- 
ber were  perfectly  entire,  turgid,  axjd  of  a 
bluish  colour.  Upon -opening  them,  it  was 
evident  that  the  cuticle  elevated  above 
the  cutis,  and  distended  with  a thin,  yel- 
lowish, semi-pellucid  serum,  formed  this 
appearance.  Nor  was  the  surface  of  the 
cutis  ulcerated,  or  livid  ; but  of  a red 
florid  colour,  as  when  the  cuticle  is  sepa- 
rated by  a blister,  or  superficial  burning. 
No  other  person  laboured  under  a similar 
disease,  either  in  the  part  of  the  country 
from  which  he  came,  or  where  he  resided 
in  Aberdeen. 

Since  the  publication  of  this  case  of 
pemphigus,  by  Dr.  Stuart,  observations 
on  this  disease  have  been  published  by  Dr. 
Dickson,  of  Dublin,  by  Mr,  Gaitskell  and 


Mr.  Upton,  in  the  Mem.  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  London.  Some  Subsequent  ob- 
servations on  pemphigus  were  published 
in  the  London  Med.  Journal,  by  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Christie.  From  a case  which  Mr. 
Christie  describes,  lie  is  disposed  to  agree 
with  Dr.  Dickson,  in  thinking  that  some- 
times, at  least,  pemphigus  is  not  conta- 
gious. He  remarks,  however,  that  the 
pemphigus  described  by  some  foreign  wri- 
ters was  extremely  infectious ; circum- 
stances which,  be  thinks,  may  lead  to  a 
division  of  the  disease  into  two  species,  the 
pemphigus  simplex  and  complicatus,  both 
of  which,  but  especially  the  last,  seem  to 
vary  much  with  respect  to  mildness  and 
malignity.  • 

Pemphigus  major.  A title  under 
which  pemphigus  is  spoken  of  by  Sauvages, 
who  defines  it  an  eruption  of  phlyctsensa 
about  the  size  of  an  hazel-nut,  fiiled  with  a 
thin  yellow  serum. 

Famphigus  minor.  In  this  specie! 
the  vesicles  are  no  larger  than  garden- 
peas. 

Pemphis.  A species  of  Lilhni.m. 

Pemptjeus.  (From  'Grey, to?,  the  fifth.) 
An  ague,  the  paroxysm  of  which  returns 
every  fifth  day. 

Pen^ea.  A species  of  Polygala. 

Pen^sa  mucronata.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the  sar- 
cocolla.  See  Sarcocolla. 

Penetiiantia.  (From  penetro,  to  pierce 
through.)  Medicines  which  pass  through 
the  pores  and  stimulate. 

Pknicilliform.  (Penicilliformis ; from 
perdcillmn , a pencil,  and  forma , likeness.) 
Resembling  a painter’s  pencil. 

PENICILLUS.  (Dim.  of  peniculum , 
a brush.)  1.  A tent,  or  pledget. 

2.  The  glandular  or  secreting  extremi- 
ties of  the  vena  port®.  See  Liver. 

Penidium.  A kind  of  clarified  sugar, 
with  a mixture  of  starch,  made  up  into 
small  rolls.  The  confectioners  call  it  bar- 
ley-sugar. 

Penidium  sacciiaratum.  See  Penidi- 
um. 

PENIS.  ('A  pendendo,  from  its  hang- 
ing down.)  Membrum  virile.  The  cylin- 
drical part  that  hangs  down,  under  the 
rnons  veneris,  before  the  scrotum  of  males. 
It  is  divided  by  anatomists  into  the  root, 
body,  and  head  called  the  glans  penis . 
It  is  composed  of  common  integuments, 
two  corpora  cavernosa,  and  one  corpus 
spongiosum,  which  surrounds  a canal,  the 
urethra , that  proceeds  from  the  bladder  to 
the  apex  of  the  penis,  where  it  opens  by 
the  meatus  urinarius.  See  Urethra . The 
fold  of  the  skin  that  covers  the  glans  penis 
is  termed  the  prepuce.  The  arteries  of 
the  penis  are  from  the  hypogastric  and 
ischiatic.  The  vein  of  the  penis,  vena 
magna  ipsius  penis ? grapties  itself  iate 
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the  hypogastric  vein.  The  absorbents 
of  this  organ  v very  numerous,  and  run 
under  the  common  integuments  to  the. 
inguinal  glands : absorbents  also  are  found 
in  great  plenty  in  the  urethra.  The  glands 
of  tiie  penis  are,  Cowper’s  glands,  the  pros- 
tate, muciparous,  and  odoriferous  glands. 
The  nerves  of  the  penis  are  branches  of  the 
sacral  and  ischiatic. 

Penis  cerebri.  The  pineal  gland. 

Penis,  erector.  See  Erector  penis. 

Penis  muliebris.  See  Clitoris. 

Pennyroyal.  See  Pulegium. 

Pennyroyal , karts.  See  Pulegium  cervi - 
num. 

Pentadactylon.  (From  -amrs,  five, 
and a,  finger;  so  called  because 
it  has  five  leaves  upon  each  stalk,  like  the 
fingers  upon  the  hand.)  The  herb  cinque- 
foil ; also  a name  for  the  ricinus,  the  fruit 
of  which  resembles  a hand. 

Pentamyrem.  (From  -arm-s,  five,  and 
/s.v%ov,  ointment.)  An  ointment  composed 
of  five  ingredients. 

Pentaneuron.  (From  'srivre,  five,  and 
rsugov,  a string ; so  called  because  it  has 
five-ribbed  leaves.)  Ribwort. 

Pentapharmacon.  (From  'stsvte,  five, 
and  ^{xanov,  remedium , remedy.)  Any 
medicine  consisting  of  five  ingredients. 

Pentaphylloides.  (From  wevrcupuMcv, 
cinquefoil,  and  eAoc,  likeness;  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  cinquefoil.)  Bar- 
ren strawberry. 

Pentaphyllum.  (From  miVTs,  five, 
and  <£uXXov,  a leaf ; so  named  because  it  has 
five  leaves  on  each  stalk.)  Common  cin- 
quefoil, or  five-leaved  grass.  The  roots  of 
this  plant,  Potentillu  reptans  of  Linnaeus  : 
— -foliis  quinalis , caule  repente,  pedunculis 
wiifloris,  have  a bitterish  styptic  taste. 
They  were  used  by  the  antients  in  the 
cure  of  intermittents ; but  the  medicinal 
quality  of  cinquefoil  is  confined,  in  the 
present  day,  to  stop  diarrhoeas  and  other 
fluxes. 

Pentapleurum.  The  same  as  penta- 
neuron. 

Pentatomom.  (From  'znv'ie,  five, 
and  to  cut ; so  called  because  its 

leaves  are  divided  into  five  segments.)  Cin- 
quefoil. 

Pentorobus.  (From  'zstsvte,  five,  and 
oeoZog,  the  wood  pea ; so  called  because  it 
has  five  seeds  resembling  the  wood-pea.) 
The  herb  peony. 

Peony.,  common.  See  Pceonia. 

Pepansis.  (From 'nrsTrctivw,  to  concoct.) 
Pepu’smus.  The  maturation  or  concoction 
of  humours. 

Pepasmos.  The  same  as  pepansis. 

Pefastica.  (From  'mz'rta.wu,  to  con- 
coct.) Digestive  medicines. 

Pepita  nux.  Ignatius’s  bean. 

Peplion,  (From  'etettAoj,  the  herb 


devil’s  milk  ; so  called  from  its  resem- 
blance.) Pcplos.  Wild  parsley. 

Pepo.  (From  'mma,  to  ripen.)  See 
Cucnrbita. 

Pepper,  black.  See  Piper  nigrum . 

Pepper , Guinea.  See  Piper  Indicum. 

Pepper,  Jamaica.  See  Pimenta. 

Pepper , long.  See  Piper  longum. 

Peppei',  poormari’s.  See  Hydropiper. 

Pepper , wall  See  Illecebra. 

Pepper,  water.  See  Hydropiper. 

Pepper,  white.  See.  Piper  nigrum. 

Peppermint.  See  Mentha  piperitis. 

Pepperwort.  See  Lepidium. 

Pepticos.  (From  nrrmrai,  to  ripen .> 
Such  a thing  as  promotes  digestion,  or  is 
digestive. 

Peracete.  Very  sharp.  Diseases  are 
thus  called  when  greatly  inflamed,  or  ag- 
gravated beyond  measure. 

Percepier.  Parsley-piert,  or  parsley- 
breakstone. 

Percolation.  ( Percolatio , straining 

through ; from  per,  through,  and  colo,  to 
strain.)  It  is  generally  applied  to  animal 
secretion,  from  the  office  of  the  glands 
resembling  that  of  a strainer,  in  trans- 
mitting the  liquors  that  pass  through  them. 

Perdetum.  In  Paracelsus  it  is  the 
root  of  skirret. 

Perennial  ivorm-grass.  See  Spigolia. 

Pereterion.  (From  ncaai,  to  dig 
through.)  The  perforating  part  of  the  tre- 
pan. 

Perdicium.  (From  <srsf£j£,  a partridge  ; 
so  called  because  partridges  w^ere  said  to 
feed  upon  it.)  Pellitory  of  the  wall. 

Perfoliata.  (From  per  and  folium , 
so  called  because  the  leaves  surround  the 
stem,  like  those  of  a cabbage.)  Round- 
leaved hare’s-ear,  or  therow  wax.  This 
plant,  Buplurum  rotundifolium  of  Linnaeus, 
was  formerly  celebrated  for  curing  rup- 
tures, mixed  into  a poultice  with  wane  and 
oatmeal. 

Perforans.  See  Flexor  profundus  perforans. 

Perforans , seu  flexor  profundus.  See 
Plexor  longus  digitorum  pedis  profundus  per - 
foruns. 

Perforans,  seu  flexor  tertii  internodii  digu 
torum  pedis.  See  Flexor  longus  digitorum 
pedis  profundus  perforans. 

Perforans  vulgo  profundus.  See  Flexor 
profundus  perforans. 

Perforata.  (From  perforo,  to  pierce 
through  ; so  called  because  its  leaves  are 
full  of  holes.)  See  Hypericum. 

Perforatus.  See  Flexor  brevis  digitorum 
pedis,  and  Flexor  sublirnis  perforatus. 

Perforatus , seu  flexor  secundi  interno - 
dii  digitorum  pedis.  See  Flexor  brevis  di • 
gitorum  pedis  sublirnis  perforatus. 

Periamma.  (From  'armanra,  to  hang 
round.)  An  amulet,  or  charm,  which  was 
hung  round  the  neck  to  prevent  infection. 
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PERIBLEPSIS.  (From  inm&T&Ttu,  to 
stare  about.)  That  kind  of  wild  look  which 
is  observed  in  delirious  persons. 

Peribole.  (From  to  sur- 

round.) Sometimes  it  signifies  the  dress 
of  a person  ; at  others,  a translation  of 
the  morbific  humours  to  the  surface  of 
the  body. 

PERIBROSIS.  An  ulceration,  or  ero- 
sion, at  the  corners  or  uniting  parts  of  the 
eyelids.  This  disorder  most,  frequently 
affects  the  internal  commissure  of  the  eye- 
lids. The  species  are,  1.  Peribrosis , from 
the  acrimony  of  the  tears,  as  may  be  ob- 
served in  the  epiphora.  2.  Peribrosis,  from 
an  aegylops,  which  sometimes  extends  to 
the  commissure  of  the  eyelids. 

PERICARDITIS.  (From 
the  pericardium.)  Iufiammation  of  the 
pericardium.  See  Carditis. 

PERICARDIUM.  (From  about, 
and  jtagchct,  the  heart.)  The  membranous 
bag  that  surrounds  the  heart.  Its  use  is  to 
secrete  and  contain  the  vapour  of  the  peri- 
cardium, which  lubricates  the  heart,  and 
thus  preserves  it  from  concreting  with  the 
pericardium. 

Pericarpia.  (From  about,  and 
carpus , the  wrist.)  Are  medicines  that  are 
applied  to  the  wrist. 

Pericenmia.  (From  'zrsfi,  about,  and 
tfyjjjtM),  the  tibia.)  The  parts  about  the  tibia. 

PERICHONDRIUM.  (From  *reg., 
about,  and^ovS^o?,  a cartilage.)  The  mem- 
brane that  covers  a cartilage. 

Perichrisis.  (From  fe-sgt,  about,  and 
to  anoint.)  A liniment. 

Perichrista.  (From  vrsg i.  around,  and 
%eia>f  t0  anoint.)  Any  medicines  with 
which  the  eyelids  are  anointed,  in  an  op- 
thalmia. 

Periclasis.  (From  otf about,  and 
yXcloi,  to  break.)  It  is  a term  used  by 
Galen  for  such  a fracture  of  the  bone  as 
quite  divides  it,  and  forces  it  through  the 
flesh  into  sight.  Or  a fracture  with  a 

treat  wound,  wherein  the  bone  is  laid 
are. 

Periclymenum.  (From  to 

roll  round  ; so  trailed  because  it  twists  itself 
round  whatever  is  near  it.)  The  honey- 
suckle, or  woodbine. 

PERICRANIUM.  (From  'srsgt,  about, 
and  agaviov,  the  cranium.)  The  membrane 
that  is  closely  connected  to  the  bones  of 
the  head. 

Peridesmica.  (From 'arsgj,  about,  and 
Iza-poq,  a ligature.)  Applied  to  an  ischuria, 
or  suppression  of  urine,  from  stricture  in 
the  urethra. 

PjERIdromos.  (From-ars^i,  about,  and 
typos,  a course.)  The  extreme  circumfe- 
rence of  the  hairs  of  the  head. 

Periergia.  ne^tpyiu.  Is  any  need- 
less caution  or  trouble  in  an  operation,  as 
wegte %yo$  is  one  who  dispatches  it  with 
unnecessary  circumstances  ; both  the  terms 


are  met  with  in  Hippocrates,  and  others  of 
the  Greek  writers. 

Periestecos.  (From  '&re%turrrtfju,  to  sur- 
round, or  to  guard.)  An  epithet  for  dis- 
eases, signs,  or  symptoms,  importing  their 
being  salutary,  and  that  they  prognosticate 
the  recovery  of  the  patient. 

Peri  graphs.  (From  /sr£^y^a.<poj,  to 
circumscribe.)  An  inaccurate  description, 
or  delineation.  In  Vesalius,  perigraphe 
signifies  certain  white  lines  and  impressions, 
observable  in  the  muse  ulus  rectus  of  the 
abdomen. 

^erin.  (From  'snjg*,  a bag.)  A tes- 
ticle. Some  explain  it  the  Perinceum  ■ 
others  say  it  is  the  Anus. 

Perineocele.  (From  « the 
perimeum,  and  a rupture.)  A rup- 

ture in  the  perinaeum. 

PERINvEUM.  (From  'sregivia,  to  flow 
round,  because  that  part  is  generally  moist.) 
The  space  between  the  anus  and  organs 
of  generation. 

P evince  us  transversus.  See  Transversus 
perinei. 

Perinyctides.  (From  and  vuf, 
the  night.)  Little  swellings  like  nipples; 
or,  as  others  relate,  pustules,  or  pimples, 
which  break  out  in  the  night. 

PERIOSTEUM.  (From  about, 
and  og-eov,  a bone.)  The  membrane  which 
invests  the  external  surface  of  all  the  bones, 
except  the  crowns  of  the  teeth.  It  is  of  a 
fibrous  texture,  and  well  supplied  with  ar- 
teries, veins,  nerves,  and  absorbents.  It 
is  called  pericranium , on  the  cranium  ; pe- 
riorbita, on  the  orbits  ; perichondrium , when 
it  covers  cartilage  ; and  peridesmium,  when 
it  covers  ligament.  Its  use  appears  to  be 
to  distribute  the  vessels  on  the  external 
surfaces  of  bones. 

Peri  phimosis.  See  Phimosis. 
Peripleumonia.  See  Pneumonia. 
PERIPNEUMONIA.  (From  mp,  and 
amotion,  the  lung.)  Peripneumony,  or  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs.  See  Pneumonia. 

PERIPNEUMONIA  NOTHA.  Bas- 
tard or  spurious  peripneumony.  Practi- 
tioners, it  would  appear,  do  not  all  affix 
this  name  to  the  same  disease  ; some  affirm- 
ing it  to  be  a rheumatic  affection  of  the 
respiratory  muscles,  while  others  consider 
it  as  a mild  peripneumony.  It  is  charac- 
terised by  difficulty  of  breathing,  great  op- 
pression at  the  chest,  with  obscure  pains, 
coughs,  and  occasionally  an  expectoration. 
Spurious  peripneumony  is  sometimes  so 
slight  as  to  resemble  only  a violent  catarrh ; 
and,  after  the  employment  of  a few  proper 
remedies,  goes  off'  by  a free  and  copious 
expectoration  ; but.  sometimes  the  sym- 
ptoms run  high,  and  an  effusion  of  serum 
into  the  brochiae  takes  place,  whieft  destroys 
the  patient. 

Peripyema.  (From  msgi,  about,  and 
•urvov,  pus.)  Is  a collection  of  matter  about 
any  part,  as  round  a tooth  in  the  gums ; 
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Perirrhexis.  (From  'eete^j,  about,  py- 
jupAiy  to  break.)  A breaking  off,  or  a sepa- 
ration round  about,  either  of  corrupted 
bones  or  of  dead  flesh. 

Perirrhcea.  (From  /nregiggea>f  to  flow 
about.)  Is  a reflux  of  humours  from  the 
habit  of  the  body  into  any  of  the  larger 
emunctories  for  its  excretion,  as  in  an  hv- 
dropsical  case,  of  water  upon  the  bowels  or 
kidneys,  where  it  passes  away  by  urine, 
or  stool. 

Periscypiiismds.  (From  <a rsgi,  about, 
and  xv<po;,  gibbous.)  An  incision  made 
across  the  fore  head,  or  from  one  temple 
to  another,  over  the  upper  part  of  the  os 
frontis,  over  the  coronary  suture.  It  was 
formerly  used  when  a considerable  inflam- 
mation or  defluxion  in  the  eyes  attended. 

PERISTALTIC  MOTION.  ( Peris - 

talticus ; from  to  contract.) 

The  vermicular  motion  of  the  intestines,  by 
which  they  contract  and  propel  their  con- 
tents. A similar  motion  takes  place  in 
the  Fallopian  tubes,  after  conception,  by 
means  of  which  the  ovum  is  translated  from 
the  ovarium  into  the  uterus. 

Peristaphylinus.  (From  about, 

and  ca<|>tAtvo£,  the  stapbylinus.)  A muscle 
which  is  connected  with  the  staphylinus. 

Peristerium.  (From  a 

pigeon  ; so  called  because  pigeons  cover 
it.)  The  herb  vervain.  See  Verbena. 

Peristoma.  (From  to 

strew  about.)  Peristoma  properly  signi- 
fies any  covering,  but  is  applied,  by  Pec- 
quet, to  the  mucous  or  villous  coat  or 
lining  of  the  intestines,  the  same  which 
Blasius  calls  Museum  Villosum ; Bartho- 
line,  Crusta  Membranosa  ; and  De  Graaf, 
Crusta  Vermicular  is. 

Perisystole.  (From  'Br'eurexxo),  to 
compress.)  1.  The  time  between  a con- 
traction and  dilatation  of  the  heart. 

2.  A pause,  or  intermission  between 
the  systole  and  diastole,  which  is  by 
most  denied  to  be  perceived  in  healthy 
persons,  but  when  dying  it  is  very  sensi- 
bly felt. 

Periterion.  (From  'sjb^i,  and  to 
preserve.)  The  perforating  part  of  'the 
trepan. 

PERiTONiEORixis.  (From  t rEgiTmiev, 
the  peritonaeum,  and  po-o-w,  to  break.)  A 
bursting  of  the  peritcuiEeum,  and  conse- 
quent hernia. 

PERITONAEUM.  (From  'zv^mivw,  to 
extend  round.)  A strong  simple  mem- 
brane, by  which  all  the  viscera  of  the  abdo- 
men are  surrounded.  It  has  an  exceeding- 
ly smooth,  exhaling,  and  moist  internal 
surf  ice.  Outwardly,  it  is  every  where 

surrounded  by  cellular  substance,  which, 
towards  the  kidneys,  is  very  loose  and  very 
fat ; but  is  very  short  at  the  lower  tendon 
of  the  transverse  muscles.  It  begins  from 
the  diaphragm,  which  it  completely  lines 
and,  at  the  last  fleshy  fibres  of  the  libs, 


and  the  external  lumbar  fibres,  it  com- 
pletes the  septum,  in  conjunction  w ith  the 
pleura,  with  which  it  is  continuous  through 
the  various  intervals  of  the  diaphragm. 
Posteriorly,  it  descends  before  the  kid- 
neys ; anteriorly,  behind  the  abdominal 
muscles ; it  dips  into  the  pelvis : from  the 
bones  of  the  pubis,  parses  over  the  blad- 
der, and  descends  behind  ; and  being  again 
carried  backwards,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
ureters  in  two  lunar  folds,  it  rejoins  upon 
the  intestinum  rectum,  that  part  of  itself 
which  invests  the  loins,  and  in  this  situa- 
tion lies  before  the  rectum.  The  cellular 
texture,  which  covers  the  peritomeum  on 
the  outside,  is  continued  into  sheaths  in 
very  many  places  ; of  which,  one  receives 
the  testicle  on  each  side,  another  the  iliac 
vessels  of  the  pelvis,  viz.  the  obturatoria, 
those  of  the  penis,  bladder,  and  aorta,  and, 
ascending  to  the  breast,  accompany  the 
oesophagus  and  vertebrae ; by  means  of 
which,  there  is  a comnmnication  between 
the  w'hole  body  and  the  peritonaeum,  well 
known  in  dropsical  people.  It  has  various 
prolongations  for  covering  the  viscera. 
The  shorter  productions  of  this  membrane 
are  called  ligaments  ; and  are  formed  by  a 
continuous  reduplication  of  the  peritonaeum, 
receding  from  its  inner  surface,  enclosing 
cellular  substance,  and  extending  to  some 
viscus,  where  its  plates  separate,  and, 
having  diverged,  embrace  the  viscus ; but 
the  intermediate  cellular  substance  always 
accompanies  this  membranaceous  coat,  and 
joins  it  with  the  true  substance  of  the  vis- 
cus. Of  this  short  kind  of  production, 
three  belong  to  the  liver,  one  or  tw  o to  the 
spleen,  and  others  to  the  kidneys,  and  to 
the  sides  of  the  uterus  and  vagina.  By  this 
means,  the  tender  substance  of  the  viscera 
is  defended  from  injury  by  any  motion  or 
concussion,  and  their  whole  mass  is  pre- 
vented from  being  misplaced  by  their  own 
weight,  and  from  injuring  themselves,  be- 
ing securely  connected  with  the  firm  sides 
of  the  peritomeum. 

PERITONITIS.  (From  'w-Bpinvaiov,  the 
peritonaeum.)  An  inflammation  of  the  pe- 
ritoneum. A genus  of  disease  in  the  Class 
Pyrexia  and  Order  Phlegmasia  of  v ullen, 
known  by  the  presence  of  pyrexia,  with, 
pain  in  the  abdomen,  that  is  increased 
when  in  an  erect  position,  but  without 
other  proper  signs  of  abdominal  inflamma- 
tion. When  the  inflammation  attacks  the 
peritoneum  of  the  viscera,  it  takes  the 
name  of  the  viscus:  thus,  peritonitis  hepa - 
tis , peritonitis  intcstinalis , peritonitis  omen - 
tails,  or  epiploiiis,  or  omentitis , peritonitis 
mesenterii. 

All  these  Dr.  Cullen  considers  under  the 
general  head  of  gastritis,  as  there  are  no 
certain  signs  by  which  they  can  be  distin- 
guished from  each  other,  and  the  method 
of  cure  must  be  the  same  in  all.  He  how- 
ever distinguishes  three  species. 
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2.  Peritonitis  propria ; when  the  perito- 
neum, strictly  so  called,  is  inflamed. 

2.  Peritonitis  omentalis.  Omentitis.  Epi - 
ploitis , when  the  omentum  is  affected. 

3.  Peritonitis  mesent  erica,  when  the  me- 
sentery is  inflamed. 

Perizoma.  (From  we^anvu/xi,  to  gird 
round.)  Strictly  signifies  a girdle  ; but  by 
Hildanus,  and  some  other  chirurgical  wri- 
ters, it  is  applied  to  such  instruments  for 
supporting  ruptures,  which  we  commonly 
call  trusses.  Some  also  express  by  it  the 
diaphragm. 

Perla.  (Ital.  and  Span,  perl,  Welch, 
perlen,  Germ.)  See  Margarita. 

Peris.  See  Margarita. 

PERNIO.  A kibe  or  chilblain.  A spe- 
cies of  erythema  of  Cullen.  Chilblains 
are  paintul  inflammatory  swellings,  of  a 
deep  purple  or  leaden  colour,  to  which  the 
fingers,  toes,  heels,  and  other  extreme 
parts  of  the  body  are  subject  on  being  ex- 
posed to  a severe  degree  of  cold.  The 
pain  is  not  constant,  but  rather  pungent 
and  shooting  at  particular  times,  and  an 
insupportable  itching  attends.  In  some 
instances  the  skin  remains  entire,  but  in 
others  it  breaks  and  discharges  a thin  fluid. 
When  the  degree  of  cold  has  been  very 
great,  or  the  application  long  continued, 
the  parts  affected  are  apt  to  mortify  and 
slough  off,  leaving  a foul  ill-conditioned 
ulcer  behind.  Children  and  old  people 
are  more  apt  to  be  troubled  with  chil- 
blains than  those  of  a middle  age ; and 
such  as  are  of  a scrophulous  habit,  are  re- 
marked to  suffer  severely  from  them. 

Peroneus  anticus.  See  Peroneus  brevis. 

PERONEUS  BREVIS.  (Peroneus.  sc. 
mnsculus , m^ovatog,  from  perone , the  fibula.) 
This  muscle  is  the  peroneus  secundus  sen 
anticus  ot  Douglas,  the  peroneus  medius  seu 
anticus  of  Winslow,  the  peronceus  secundus 
ot  Cowper,  and  petit-peroneo-sus-metatarsien 
of  Dumas.  It  arises  by  an  acute,  thin,* 
and  fleshy  origin  from  the  anterior  and 
outer  part  of  the  fibula,  its  fibres  continu- 
ing to  adhere  to  the  lower  half  of  that 
bone.  Its  round  tendon  passes  through 
the  groove  in  the  malleolus  externus, 
along  with  that  of  the  peroneus  longus, 
alter  which  it  runs  in  a separate  groove  to 
be  inserted  into  the  upper  and  posterior 
part  of  the  tubercle  at  the  basis  of  the 
metatarsal  bone,  that  supports  the  little 
toe.  Its  use  is  to  assist  the  peroneus  lon- 
gus. 

PERONEUS  LONGUS.  This  muscle, 
winch  is  the  peroneus  primus  seu  posticus  of 
Douglas,  peroneus  mnximus  sen  posterior  of 
Wn  slow,  peronceus primus  of  Cowper,  and 
tebi-peroneo-tarsien  of  Dumas,  is  situated 
somewhat  anteriorly  along  the  outer  side  of 
the  leg.  It  ans  s tendinous  and  fleshy 
from  the  external  lateral  part  of  the  head 
ot  the  tibia,  and  likewise  from  the  upper 


anterior  surface  and  outer  side  of  the  pe- 
rone or  fibula,  its  fibres  continuing- to  ad- 
here to  the  outer  surface  of  the  latter  to 
within  three  or  four  inches  of  the  malleo- 
lus externus.  It  terminates  in  a long  round 
tendon,  which  runs  obliquely  behind  the 
malleolus  internus,  where  it  passes  through 
a cartilaginous  groove  in  common  with  the 
peroneus  brevis,  beimr  bound  down  by  an 
annular  ligament.  When  it  has  reached 
the  os  calcis,  it  quits  the  tendon  of  the  pe- 
roneus brevis,  and  runs  obliquely  inwards 
along  a groove  in  the  os  cuboides,  under 
the  muscles  on  the  sole  of  the  foot,  to  he 
inserted  into  the  outside  of  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  metatarsal  bone,  that  sup- 
ports the  great  toe.  Near  the  insertion 
of  this  muscle  we  find  a small  bursa  mu- 
cosa. This  muscle  draws  the  foot  out- 
wards, and  likewise  assists  in  extending  it. 

Peroneus  maximus.  See  Peroneus  lon- 
gus. 

Peroneus  medius.  See  Peroneus  brevis. 

Peroneus  posticus.  See  Peroneus  longus. 

Peroneus  primus.  See  Peroneus  longus. 

Peroneus  secundus.  See  Peroneus  brevis . 
PERONEUS  TEHTIUS.  This  is  the 
name  given  by  Albinus  to  a mnscle  which, 
by  some  writers,  is  called  nonus  Vesalii , or 
Vesalius’s  ninth  muscle  of  the  foot ; but 
by  most  considered  in  the  present  day  as 
a portion  of  the  extensor  longus  digitorum 
pedis.  It  is  situated  at  the  anterior,  infe- 
rior, and  outer  part  of  the  leg,  along  the 
outer  edge  of  the  last-described  muscle,  to 
which  it  is  intimately  united.  It  arises 
fleshy  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
lower  half  of  the  fibula,  and  from  the  ad- 
jacent part  of  the  interosseous  ligament. 
Its  fibres  run  obliquely  downwards,  to- 
wards a tendon  which  passes  under  the  an- 
nular ligament,  and  then  running  obliquely 
outwards,  is  inserted  into  the  root  of  the 
metatarsal  bone  that  supports  the  iittle  toe. 
This  muscle  assists  in  bending  the  foot. 

Perone.  (From  to  fasten;  so 

called  because  it  fastens  together  the  tibia 
and  the  muscles,)  The  fibula. 

PERSICA.  (From  Persia, its  native  soil.) 
The  peach.  The  fruit  of  the  Amygdalus  Per- 
sica  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  known  to  be  grateful 
and  wholesome,  seldom  disagreeing  with 
the  stomach,  unless  this  organ  is  not  in  a 
healthy  state,  or  the  fruit  has  been  eaten 
to  excess,  when  effects  similar  to  those  of 
flie  other  dulco  acid  summer  fruits  may  be 
produced.  The  flowers,  including  the  ca- 
lyx, as  well  as  the  corolla,  are  the  parts 
of  the  persica  used  for  medicinal  purposes. 
These  hive  an  agreeable  but  w eak  smell, 
and  a bitterish  taste.  Bouiduc  observes, 

that  w hen  distilled,  without  addition,  by 
the  heat  of  a water  bath,  they  yield  one- 
sixth  their  weight,  or  more,  of  a whitish 
liquid,  which  communicates  to  a consider- 
able quantity  of  other  liquids  a flavour 
R r 
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bke  that  of  the  kernels  of  fruits.  These 
flowers  have  a cathartic  effect,  ami,  espe- 
cially to  children,  have  been  successfully 
given  in  the  character  of  a vermifuge  ; 
for  this  purpose,  an  infusion  of  a dram  of 
the  flowers  dried,  or  half  an  ounce  in  their 
recent  state,  is  the  requisite  dose.  The 
leaves  of  the  persica  are  also  found  to  pos- 
sess an  anthelmintic  power,  and  from  a 
great  number  of  experiments  appear  to 
have  been  given  with  invariable  success 
both  to  children  and  adults.  However, 
as  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  persica 
manifest,  in  some  degree,  the  quality  of 
those  of  the  laurocerasis,  they  ought  to 
be  used  with  caution. 

Persic  u?ia.  (From  persica,  the  peach- 
tree,  so  called  because  its  blossorhs  are 
like  those  of  the  peach.)  Persicaria  mitis. 
Plumbago.  Arsmart.  This  plant,  Polygo- 
num persicaria  of  Linnaeus,  is  said  to  possess 
vulnerary  and  antiseptic  properties  ; with 
which  intentions  it  is  given  in  wine  to  re- 
strain the  progress  of  gangrene. 

Persicaria  mitis.  See  Persicaria. 

Persicaria  urens.  See  Hydropiper. 

Persicus  ignis.  A carbuncle.  Avi- 
cenna says,  it  is  that  species  of  carbuncle 
which  is  attended  with  pustules  andvesica- 
tions. 

Persistens  febris.  A regular  inter- 
mitting fever,  the  paroxysms  of  which  re- 
turn at  constant  and  stated  hours. 

Personat^.  (From  persona,  a dis- 
guised person,  because,  according  to  Pli- 
ny, the  ancient  actors  used  to  mask  them- 
selves with  the  leaves  of  this  plant,)  See 
Bardana. 

PERSPIRATION.  Perspiratio.  The 
vapour  that  is  secreted  by  the  extremities 
of  the  cutaneous  arteries  from  the  exter- 
nal surface  of  the  body.  It  is  distinguished 
into  sensible  and  insensible.  The  former  is 
separated  in  the  form  of  an  invisible  va- 
pour, the  latter  so  as  to  be  visible  in  the 
form  of  very  little  drops  adhering  to  the 
epidermis.  Tiie  secretory  organ  is  com- 
posed of  the  extremities  of  the  cutaneous 
arteries.  The  smell  of  the  perspirable 
fluid,  in  an  healthy  man,  is  fatuous  and 
animal ; its  taste  manifestly  salt  and  am- 
moniacal.  In  consistence  it  is  vaporous  and 
aqueous ; and  its  specific  gravity  is  greater 
than  water.  For  the  most  part  it  is  yel- 
lowish, from  the  passage  of  the  subcutane- 
ous oil,  and  sebaceous  matter  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous glands.  Sometimes  it  is  red- 
dish, from  the  globules  of  the  evuror  pass- 
ing through,  especially  under  the  axillae. 
The  quantity  is  sometimes  so  profuse,  as 
not  only  conspicuously  to  moisten  the 
linen,  but  also  the  thicker  garments. 

The  constituent  principles  of  the  per- 
spirable fluid  appear  to  he,  1.  Water,  at- 
tenuated into  vapour,  by  the  matter  of 
heat.  2.  Animal  gaz , or  carbonated  hy- 


drogen. As  the  production  of  carbonated 
air  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere 
shews.  3.  Azotic  gaz.  For  water,  in 
which  a man  has  bathed,  soon  becomes  pu- 
trid. Carbonated  hydrogen,  chemically 
combined  with  azot,  would  appear  to  con- 
stitute putrid  miasma.  May  not  this  be 
the  origin  of  putrid  fever,  in  those  narrow 
confined  chambers  in  which  there  are 
many  persons  P 4.  The  glandular  smegma 
and  subcutaneous  oil ; hence  linen  is  stained 
with  a yellowish  colour,  and  leanness  is 
brought  on.  5.  The  serum  of  the  blood . 
This  affords  an  immense  quantity  of  water, 
and  the  albuminous  and  saline  part  of  the 
sweat.  It  makes  the  linen  of  a viscid  ri- 
gidity, and  of  a salt  taste.  Glass-blower* 
sometimes  excrete  so  acrid  a sweat,  that 
salt  has  been  seen  collected  in  crystals  on 
their  faces. 

Perspiration  varies  in  respect  to,  1.  The 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  Thus  men 
have  a more  copious,  viscid,  and  higher  co- 
loured sweat  on  the  summer  days,  and  in 
warm  countries,  than  in  colder  regions. 

2.  Sex.  The  sweat  of  a man  is  said  to 
smell  more  acrid  than  that  of  a woman, 

3.  Age.  The  young  are  more  subject  to 
sweat  than  the  aged,  who  during  the  ex- 
cessive heat  of  the  summer  scarcely  sweat 
at  all.  4.  Ingesta.  An  alliacious  sw  eat  is 
perceived  from  eating  garlic ; a legumi- 
nous from  peas  ; an  acid  from  acids  ; a fe- 
tid from  animal  food  only  ; and  a rancid 
sweat  from  fat  foods,  as  is  observed  in 
Greenland.  A long  abstinence  from  drink 
causes  a more  acrid  and  coloured  sweat ; 
and  the  drinking  a great  quantity  of  cold 
water  in  summer,  a limpid  and  thin  sweat. 
5.  Medicines.  The  sweat  ot‘  those  who 
have  taken  musk,  even  moderately,  and 
assafoeiida,  or  sulphur,  smells  of  their  re- 
spective natures.  6.  Region  of  the  body. 
The  sweat  of  the  head  is  greasy  ; on  the 
forehead  it  is  more  aqueous  ; under  the 
axillae  very  uuguinous ; and  in  the  inter- 
stices of  the  toes,  it  is  very  fetid,  forming 
in  the  most  healthy  man  blackish  sordes. 
7.  Diseases.  In  this  respect  it  varies  very 
much,  in  regard  to  quantity,  smell,  and 
colour  ; for  the  sweat  of  gouty  persons  i* 
said  to  turn  vegetable  juices  to  a red  co- 
lour, and  is  of  a cretaceous  nature.  Some 
men  also  have  a lucid  sweat,  others  a sweat 
tinging  their  linen  of  a caerulean  colour. 

ihe  use  of  the  insensible  perspiration 
are,  1 . To  liberate  the  blood  from  super- 
fluous animal  gas,  azot,  and  water,  2. 
To  eliminate  the  noxious  and  heterogene- 
ous excrements;  hence  the  acid,  rancid, 
leguminous,  or  putrid  perspiration  of  some 
men.  3.  To  moisten  the  external  surface 
of  the  body,  lest  the  epidermis  cutis,  and 
its  nervous  papilim  be  dried  up  by  the  at- 
mospheric air.  4.  To  counter-balance  the 
suppressed  pulmonary  transpiration  of  the 
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kings ; for  when  it  is  suppressed,  the  cu- 
taneous is  increased  ; .hence  the  nature  of 
both  appears  to  be  the  same. 

The  use  of  the  sensible  ‘perspiration,  or 
sweat,  in  an  healthy  man,  is  scarcely 
observable,  unless  from  an  error  of  the 
non-naturals.  Its  first  effect  on  the  body 
is  always  prejudicial,  by  exhausting  and 
drying  it;  although  it  is  sometimes  of  ad- 
vantage. 1.  By  supplying  a watery  ex- 
cretion : thus  when  the  urine  is  deficient, 
the  sweat  is  oftesa  more  abundant.  In  this 
manner  an  aqueous  diarrhoea  is  frequently 
cured  by  sweating.  2.  By  eliminating,  at 
the  same  time,  any  morbid  matter.  Thus 
various  miasmata  are  critically  expelled,  in 
acute  and  chronic  diseases,  with  the  sweat. 

PERTUSSIS.  (From  per,  much,  and 
tussis,  cough.)  The  hooping-cough.  A 
genus  of  disease  in  the  class  neuroses,  and 
order  spasrni  of  Cullen,  known  by  a con- 
vulsive strangulating  cough,  with  hooping, 
returning  by  fits  that  are  usually  termi- 
nated by  a vomiting,  and  being  contagious. 

Children  are  most  commonly  the  sub- 
jects of  this  disease,  and  it  seems  to  de- 
pend on  a specific  contagion,  which  affects 
them  but  once  in  their  life.  The  disease 
being  once  produced,  the  fits  of  coughing 
are  often  repeated  without  any  evident 
cause ; but  in  many  cases,  the  contagion  may 
-be  considered  as  only  giving  the  predis- 
position, and  the  frequency  of  the  fits  may 
depend  upon  various  exciting  causes,  such 
as  violent  exercise,  a full  meal,  the  having 
taken  food  of  difficult  digestion,  and  irri- 
tation of  the  lungs  by  dust,  smoke,  or  dis- 
agreeable odours.  Emotions  of  the  mind 
may  likewise  provean  exciting  cause. 

Its  proximate  or  immediate  cause  seems 
to  be  a viscid  matter  or  phlegm  lodged 
about  the  bronchi*,  trachea,  and  fauces, 
which  sticks  so  close  as  to  be  expectora- 
ted with  the  greatest  difficulty.  Some 
have  supposed  it  to  be , a morbid  irritabi- 
lity of  the  stomach,  with  increased  ac- 
tions of  its  mucous  glands  ; but  the  affec- 
tion of  the  stomach  which  takes  place  in 
the  disease,  is  clearly  only  of  a secondary 
nature,  so  that  this  opinion  must  be  erro- 
neous. 

The  hooping-cough  usually  comes  on 
with  a difficulty  of  breathing,  .some  de- 
gree of  thirst,  a quick  pulse,  and  other 
slight  febrile  symptoms,  which  are  suc- 
ceeded by  a hoarseness,  cough,  and  diffi- 
culty of  expectoration.  These  symptoms 
continue  perhaps  for  a fortnight  or  more, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  disease  puts 
on  its  peculiar  and  characteristic  form,  and 
is  now  evident,  as  the  cough  becomes  con- 
vulsive, and  is  attended  with  a peculiar 
sound,  which  has  been  called  a hoop. 

When  the  sonorous  inspiration  has  hap- 
pened, the  coughing  is  again  renewed,  and 
continues  in  the  same  manner  as  before, 
till  either  a quantity  of  mucus  is  thrown 


up  from  the  lungs,  or  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  are  evacuated  by  vomiting.  The 
fit  is  then  terminated,  and  the  patient  re- 
mains free  from  any  other  for  some  time, 
and  shortly  afterwards  returns  to  the 
amusements  he  was  employed  in  before 
the  accession  of  the  fit,  expresses  a desire 
for  food,  and  when  it  is  given  to  him,  takes 
it  greedily.  In  those  cases,  however, 
where  the  attack  has  been  severe,  he  often 
seems  much  fatigued,  makes  quick  inspi- 
rations, and  falls  into  a faint. 

On  the  first  coming  on  of  the  disease, 
there  is  little  or  no  expectoration,  or  it 
any,  it  consists  only  of  thin  mucus,  and 
as  long  as  this  is  the  case  the  fits  of  cough- 
ing are  frequent,  and  of  considerable  du- 
ration ; but  on  the  expectoration  becom- 
ing free  and  copious,  the  fits  of  coughing 
are  less  frequent,  as  well  as  of  shorter  du- 
ration. 

By  the  violence  of  coughing,  the  free 
transmission  of  blood  through  the  lungs  is 
somewhat  interrupted,  as  likewise  the  free 
return  of  the  blood  from  the  head,  which 
produces  that  turgescence  and  suffusion  of 
the  face  which  commonly  attend  ihe  at- 
tack, and  in  some  instances  brings  on  a 
haemorrhage  either  from  the  nose  or  ears. 

The  disease  having  arrived  at  its  height, 
usually  continues  for  some  weeks  longer, 
and  at  length  goes  off  gradually.  In  some 
cases  it  is  however  protracted  for  several 
months,  or  even  a year. 

Although  the  hooping-cough  often  proves 
tedious,  and  is  liable  to  return  with  vio- 
lence on  any  fresh  exposure  to  cold,  when 
not  entirely  removed,  it  nevertheless  is 
seldom  fatal,  except  to  very  young  chib 
dren,  who  are  always  likely  to  suffer  more 
from  it  than  thosh  of  a more  advanced  age. 
The  danger  seems  indeed  always  to  be  in 
proportion  to  the  youth  of  tlie  person,  and 
the  degree  of  fever,  and  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, which  accompany  the  disease,  as  like- 
wise the  state  of  debility  which  prevails. 

It  has  been  known  in  some  instances  to 
terminate  in  apoplexy  and  suffocation.  If 
the  fits  are  put  an  end  to  by  vomiting,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a favourable  symptom, 
as  may  likewise  the  taking  place  of  a mo- 
derate and  free  expectoration,  or  the  en- 
suing of  a slight  haemorrhage  from  the 
nose  or  ears. 

Dissections  of  those  who  die  of  the 
hooping-cough  usually  shew  the  conse- 
quence of  the  organs  of  respiration  being 
affected,  and  particularly  those  parts  which 
are  the  seat  of  catarrh.  When  the  disease 
has.been  long  protracted,  it  is  apt  to  dege- 
nerate into  pulmonary  consumption,  asth- 
ma, or  visceral  obstructions,  in  which  last 
case  the  glands  of  the  mysentery  are  found 
in  a hard  and  enlarged  state. 

Peruvian  balsam . See  Balsamum  Peru- 
vianum. 

Peruvian  bark.  See  Cinchona', 
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Peruvtanus  cortex.  See  Cinchona. 

Peruvianus  cortex  flavus.  See  Cin- 
chona. 

Peruvianus  cortex  ruber.  See  Cin- 
chona. 

PERVIGILIUM.  (From  per,  much, 
and  rigilo,  to  watch.)  Watching',  or  a 
want  of  sleep.  See  Vigilance. 

Pervinca.  (From  pervincio , to  tie  to- 
gether.) So  called  because  its  stringy 
roots- were  used  for  binding  substances  to- 
gether. The  herb  periwinkle. 

Pes  Alexandrines.  See  Pyrethrmn. 

Pes  capr;e.  Goat’s  foot,  a species  of 
Oxalis ; also  a species  of-  Convolvulus. 

Pes  catj.  See  Gnaphalium. 

Pes  columbinus.  See  Geranium  ccluni- 
linum. 

Pes  leonis.  The  ladies  mantle  is  some- 
times so  called.  See  Alchemilla. 

Pes  tigridis.  Tiger’s  foot,  a species 
of  I pom  an. 

PESSARY,  ( Pessariurn , from  mcro, 
to  soften.)  An  instrument  that  is  intro- 
duced into  the  vagina  to  support  the  uterus. 

Pestilent  tart.  See  Peiasites .( 

PESTIS.  The  plague.  A genus  of  dis- 
ease in  the  class  pyrexia  and  order  exan- 
themata of  Cullen,  characterized  by  typhus, 
which  is  contagious  in  the  extreme,  pros- 
tration of  strength,  buboes,  and  carbun- 
cles, petechias,  haemorrhage,  and  colliqua- 
tive diarrhoea. 

By  some  writers  the  disease  has  been 
divided  into  three  species  ; that  attended 
with  buboes;  that  attended  with  carbun- 
cles ; and  that  accompanied  with  petechiae. 
This  division  appears  wholly  superfluous. 
3 jy.  Russel,  in  his  elaborare  treatise  on  the 
plague,  makes  mention  of  many  varieties  ; 
but  when  these  have  arisen,  they  seem  to 
have  depended  in  a great  measure  on  the 
temperament  and  constitution  of  the  air  at 
the  time  the  disease  became  epidemical, 
as  likewise  on  the  patient’s  habit  of  body 
at  the  time  of  his  being  attacked  with  it. 

The  plague  is  by  most  writers  considered 
as  the  consequence  of  a pestilential  conta- 
gion, which  is  propagated  from  one  person 
to  another  by  association,  or  by  coming 
near  infected  materials. 

It  has  been  observed  that  it  generally 
appears  as  early  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  day 
after  infection : but  it  has  not  yet  been  as- 
certained bow  long  a person  who  has  la- 
boured under  the  disease  is  capable  of  in- 
fecting others,  nor  how  long  the  contagion 
may  lurk  in  an  unfavourable  habit  without 
producing  the  disease,  and  may  yet  be 
communicated,  and  the  disease  excited,  in 
habits  more  susceptible  of  the  infection. 
It  has  generally  been  supposed,  however, 
that  a quarantine  of  40  days  is  much  longer 
than  is  necessary  for  persons,  and  proba- 
bly for  goods  also.  Experience  has  not 
yet  determined  how  much  of  this  term 
may  be  abated.  “ If  I aw  act  much 


mistaken,”  observes  Dr.  Thomas,  **  th£ 
Board  of  Trade  has,  how  ever,  very  lately, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, somewhat  abridged  it.” 

It  sometimes  happens  that  after  the  ap- 
plication of  the  putrid  vapour,  the  patient 
experiences  only  a considerable  degree  of 
languor  aud  slight  head  ache  for  many  days 
previous  to  a perfect  attack  of  the  disease : 
but  it  more  usually  comes  to  pass,  that  he 
is  very  soon  seized  with  great  depression  of 
strength,  anxiety,  palpitations,  syncope, 
stupor,  giddiness,  violent  head-ache,  and 
delirium,  the  pulse  becoming  at  the  same 
time  very  weak  and  irregular. 

These  symptoms  are  shortly  succeeded 
by  nausea,  and  a vomiting  of  a dark  bili- 
ous matter,  and  in  the  further  progress  of 
the  disease,  carbuncles  make  their  appear- 
ance ; buboes  arise  in  different  glands,  such 
as  the  parotid,  maxillary,  cervical,  axilla- 
ry and  inguinal ; or  petechias  hemorrha- 
gies  and  a colliquative  diarrhoea  ensue, 
which  denote  a putrid  tendency  prevailing 
to  a great  degree  in  the  mass  of  the  blood. 

Such  are  the  characteristic  symptoms  of 
this  malignant  disease,  but  it  seldom  hap- 
pens that  they  are  all  to  be  met  with  in  the 
same  person.  Some,  in  the  advanced 
state  of  the  disease,  labour  under  buboes, 
others  under  carbuncles,  and  others  again 
are  covered  with  petechias. 

The  plague  is  always  to  be  considered  as 
attended  with  imminent  danger,  and  when 
it  prevailed  in  this  country  about  200  years 
ago,  proved  fatal  to  the  most  of  those  wh® 
were  attacked  with  it.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  many  of  them  died  from 
w ant  of  care  and  proper  nourishment,  as 
the  infected  were  forsaken  by  their  nearest 
friends;  because  in  Turkey  and  other 
countries,  wdiere  attention  is  paid  to  the 
sick,  a great  many  recover. 

.When  the  disease  is  unattended  by  bu- 
boes, it  runs  its  course  more  rapidly,  and 
is  more  generally  fatal,  than  when  accom- 
panied by  such  inflammations.  The  ear- 
lier they  appear,  the  milder  usually  is  the 
disease.  When  they  proceed  kindly  to 
suppuration  they  always  prove  critical,  and 
ensure  the  patient’s  recovery.  A gentle 
diaphoresis,  arising  spontaneously,  has  been 
known  in  many  instances  likewise  to  prove 
critical.  When  carbuncles  shew  a dispo- 
sition to  become  gangrenous,  the  event 
will  be  fatal.  Petechiae,  hemorrhagies 
and  colliquative  diarrhoea  denote  the  same 
termination. 

Dissections  of  the  plague  have  disco- 
vered the  gall-bladder  full  of  black  bile, 
the  liver  very  considerably  enlarged,  the 
heart  much  increased  in  size,  and  the 
lungs,  kidneys,  and  intestines  beset  with 
carbuncles.  They  have  likewise  disco- 
vered all  the  other  appearances  of  putrid 
fever. 

Petaeopes.  (From  a leaf  or 
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thin  scale.)  Is  by  Hippocrates  applied  to 
an  urine  which  hath  in  it  flaky  substances 
resembling  leaves. 

Petasites.  (From  ttst ac-oc,  a hat,  so 
named  because  its  leaves  are  shaped  like 
a hat.)  Butterbur.  Pestilentwort.  Tus- 
silago  petasites  of  Linnaeus.  The  roots  of 
this  plant  are  recommended  as  aperient 
and  alexipharmic,  and  promise,  though 
now  forgotten,  to  be  of  considerable  acti- 
vity. They  have  a strong  smell,  and  a 
bitterish  acrid  taste,  of  the  aromatic  kind, 
but  not  agreeable. 

Petechia.  (From  the  Italian  petechio, 
a flea-bite,  because  they  resemble  the  bites 
of  fleas.)  A red  or  purple  spot  that  mostly 
appears  in  contagious  diseases,  and  resem- 
bles flea-bites. 

PetrapiU:VI.  (From  petra,  a rock,  and 
apium , parsley,  so  called  because  it  grows 
in  stony  places.)  See  Fetroselinum  Ma- 
eedonicum. 

Petrelasum.  (From  werga,  a rock,  and 
aXcuov,  oil.)  An  oil  or  liquid  bitumen  which 
distils  from  rocks. 

PETROLEUM.  (From  petra , a rock, 
and  oleum , oil.)  The  name  of  petroleum 
is  given  to  a liquid  bituminous  substance 
j which  flows  between  rocks,  or  in  different 
| places  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The 
more  fluid  species  are  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  naphtha,  and  the  thicker  by  those 
of  pissaphaltum  and  pissellum.  See  Nap- 
tha, Mineral  pitch,  &c. 

Petroleum  barbadense.  Barbadoes 
tar.  This  is  chiefly  obtained  from  tiie 
island  of  Barbadoes,  and  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed externally  in  paralytic  diseases. 

Petrol  Eura  rub  rum.  Oleum  gabia- 
num.  Red  petroleum.  A species  of  rock- 
oil  of  a blackish  red  colour,  of  thicker 
consistence,  less  penetrating  and  more 
disagreeable  smell  than  the  other  kinds  of 
petroleum.  It  abounds  about  the  village 
of  Gabian  in  Languedoc. 

Petroleum  sulphuretum.  A stimu- 
lating balsamic  remedy  given  in  coughs, 
asthmas,  and  other  affections  of  the  chest. 

Petropharyngceus.  A muscle  which  arises 
in  the  apophysis  petrosa,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  pharynx. 

Petro-salpingo  staphyhnus.  See  Levator 
palati. 

PETROSELINUM.  (From  ttst?*,  a 
rock,  and  o-sx^vov,  parsley.)  Fetroselinum 
vulgare.  Apium  hortense.  Common  pars- 
ley. Apium  petroselinum  of  Linnaeus: — -fo- 
liis  caulinis  linearibis,  involucellis  minutis. 
Botii  the  roots  and  seeds  of  this  plant  are 
directed  by  the  London  College  for  medi- 
cinal use:  the  former  have  a Sweetish  taste, 
accompanied  with  a slight  warmth  or  fla- 
vour, somewhat  resembling  that  of  car- 
rot ; the  latter  are  in  taste  warmer  and 
more  aromatic  than  any  other  part  of  the 
plant,  and  manifest  considerable  bitter- 
ness. The  roots  are  said  to  be  aperient 


and  diuretic,  and  have  been  employed  in 
nephritic  pains  and  obstructions  of  urine. 
The  seeds  possess  aromatic  and  carmina- 
tive powers,  but  are  seldom  prescribed. 

Petroselinum  Macedonicum.  Apium 
petrceum.  Petrapium.  Macedonian  pars- 
ley. This  plant,  Bubon  Macedonicum  of 
Linnaeus,  is  similar  in  qualify  to  die  com- 
mon parsley,  but  weaker  and  less  grateful. 
The  seeds  enter  the  celebrated  compounds 
mithridate  and  theriaca. 

Petroselinum  vulgare.  See  Petro- 
selinum. 

Petrosilex.  A species  of  coarse  flint, 
of  a deep  bine  or  yellowish  green  colour. 
It  is  interspersed  in  veins  through  rocks  ; 
and  from  this  circumstance  derives  its 
name.  • 

PEUCEDANUM.  (From  nsum,  the 
pine-tree  ; so  called  from  its  leaves  resem- 
bling those  of  the  pine-tree.)  1.  The 
name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Pentandria.  Order,  Di- 
gynia.  2.  The  pharmacopceial  name 
of  the  hog’s  fennel  and  sulphur-wort*. 
Marathrum  sylvestre.  Marathrophyllum. 
Pinastellum.  Hcerialeum  porcinum.  The 
plant  which  bears  these  names  in  the  phar- 
macopoeias is  the  Peucedanunt  officinale  of 
Linnajus  :—foliis  quinque  partitis,Jiliformi- 
bus  linearibus.  The  root  is  the  officinal 
part ; it  has  a strong  fetid  smell,  some- 
what resembling  that  of  sulphureous  solu- 
tions, and  an  acrid,  unctuous,  bitterish 
taste.  Wounded,  when  fresh  in  the  spring 
or  autumn,  particularly  in  the  former  sea-, 
son,  in  which  the  root  is  most  vigorous, 
it  yields  a considerable  quantity  of  yellow 
juice,  which  soon  dries  into  a solid  gummy 
resin,  which  retains  the  taste  and . strong 
smell  of  the  root.  This,  as  well  as  the 
root,  is  recommended  as  a nervine  and 
anti- hysteric  remedy. 

Peucedanum  officinale.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  hog’s  fennel.  See 
Peucedanum. 

Peucedanum  silaus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  meadow  saxafrage.  See  Sax- 
ifraga  vulgaris. 

Feyeri  glandule.  Peyer’s  glands. 
Brunnier’s  glands.  Small  glands  situated 
under  the  villous  coat  of  the  intestines. 

Peziza  auricula.  See  Auricula  judoe. 

Phenomena.  Phcenomenon.  (From 
<paiv®7  to  make  appear.)  All  those  appear- 
ances in  the  human  body  which  are  con. 
tiary  to  the  usual  process  of  nature. 

PHAGED/EN  A.  (From  to  eat.) 
A species  of  ulcer  that  spreads  very  ra- 
pidly. 

Phageda2N1CS.  ( Phagcdcenica , sc.  me- 
dicament a ; from  <payw,  to  eat.)  Applica- 
tions that  destroy  fungous  flesh. 

Phalacrum.  (From  <£aXajt§0?,  bald.) 
A surgical  instrument,  with  a blunt  smooth 
top  ; as  a probe. 

Phalanges.  See  Phalanx. 
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Phalamgosis.  (From  a row 

of  soldiers.)  1.  An  affection  of  the  eye- 
lids, w here  there  are  two  or  more  rows  of 
hairs  upon  them. 

2.  A morbid  inversion  of  the  eyelids. 
PHALANX.  (From  <j>axavf,  a bat- 
talion.) The  small  bones  of  the  fingers 
and  toes,  which  are  distinguished  into  the 
first,  second,  and  third  phalanx. 

' Phalaris  canariensis.  (From  <£a.xos, 
■white,  shining ; so  named  from  its  white, 
shining  seed,  and  canariensis,  from  its  be- 
ing the  principal  food  of  the  canary-birds.) 
Canary-grass.  The  seed  of  this  plant  is 
well  known  to  be  the  common  food  of  ca- 
nary-birds. In  the  Canary  islands,  the  in- 
habitants grind  it  into  meal,  and  make  a 
coarse  sort  of  bread  with  it. 

Phallus  esculentus.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  morel  fungus.  See  Morel. 

Ph  . nt  asm  a.  (From  <pavra£a>,  to  make 
appear.)  Imagination.  Depraved  vision. 

Pharicum.  (From  Pharos,  the  island 
from  whence  it  was  brought.)  A violent 
kind  of  poison. 

PHAKMACEUTICA.  (From  <pa.^a- 
xsvco,  to  exhibit  medicines.)  Pharmaceu- 
tics, or  the  doctrine  of  compounding  and 
dosing  medicines.  See  Pharmacy. 

Pharmacochymia.  (From  <p*§/u.#0 ay, 
a medicine,  and  yyyna,  chemistry.)  Phar- 
maceutic chemistry,  or  that  part  of  che- 
mistry which  respects  the  preparation  of 
medicines. 

PHARMACOPOEIA.  (From  <pa.^axovt 
a medicine,  and  'etojeiw,  to  make.)  A dis- 
pensatory, or  book  of  directions  for  the 
composition  of  medicines  approved  of  by 
medical  practitioners,  or  published  by  au- 
thority. The  following  are  the  most  noted, 
viz. 

P.  Amstelodamensis. 

P.  Argentoratensis. 

P.  Auget  oratensis . 

P.  Batasana. 

P.  Brandenburg ensis. 

P.  Brandenburgica . 

P.  Bruxellensis. 

P.  Edinburg ensis. 

P.  Hafniensis. 

P.  Loadinensis. 

P.  Norimbergensis. 

P.  Pariscensis. 

P.  Ratisbonensis. 

P.  Regia. 

PHARMACOPOLA.  (From  <f>a Ivanov, 
* medicine,  and  w<wX£<y,  to  sell.)  An  apo- 
thecary, or  vender  of  medicines. 

PHARMACOPOLIUM.  (From  <p*>- 
pa kov,  a medicine,  and  'araXsa;,  to  sell.) 
A druggist’s  or  apothecary’s  shop. 

PhAUM ACopsia.  (From  tev,  a 

medicine,  and  vroaiq,  a potion.)  A liquid 
medicine. 

PharmACCTHECA.  (From  <pa^axevt  a 
medicine,  and  nSn^i,  to  place.)  A medi- 
cine-chest. 


PHARMACY.  The  art  of  preparing 
remedies  for  the  treatment  of  diseases. 

The  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica,  be- 
ing generally  unfit  for  administration  in 
their  original  state,  are  subjected  to  va- 
rious operations,  mechanical  or  chemical, 
by  which  they  become  adapted  to  this^ 
purpose.  Herein  consists  the  practice  of 
pharmacy,  which  therefore  requires  a pre- 
vious knowledge  of  the  sensible  and  che- 
mical properties  of  the  substances  ope- 
rated on.  The  qualities  of  many  bodies 
are  materially  changed  by  lieai,  especially 
in  conjunction  with  air  and  other  chemi- 
cal agents ; the  virtues  of  others  reside 
chiefly  in  certain  parts,  which  may  be  sepa 
rated  by  the  action  of  various  menstrua, 
particularly  with  the  assistance  of  heat ; 
and  the  joint  operation  of  remedies  on  the 
human  body  is  often  verv  different  from 
what  would  be  anticipated,  from  that 
which  they  exert  separately ; hence,  in  the 
preparations  and  compositions  of  the  Phar- 
macopoeias, we  are  f -n  hed  with  many 
powerful  as  well  as  elegant  forms  of  medi- 
cine. 

Pharyng^us.  ('From  <P^vy^,  the  pha- 
rynx.) Belonging  to  or  affecting  the  pha- 
rynx ; thus  cynanche  pharyngaea,  Sec. 

PHARYNGETHRON.  QcLZvyfefyov.  Til© 
pharynx,  or  fauces. 

Pharyngostaphylinus.  A muscle 
originating  in  the  pharynx  and  terminating 
in  the  septum,  above  the  uvula. 

Pharyngotomia.  (From  fafvy^,  the 
pharynx,  and  t e/*v«,  to  cut.)  The  opera- 
tion of  cutting  the  pharynx. 

PHARYNX,  (atto  m <p£qsco,  because  it 
conveys  the  food  into  the  stomach.)  The 
muscular  bag  at  the  back  part  of  the  mouth. 
It  is  shaped  like  a funnel,  adhere§  to  the 
fa  flees  behind  the  lar  nx,  and  terminates 
in  tiie  oesophagus.  Its  use  is  to  receive  the 
masticated  food,  and  to  convey  it  into  the 
oesophagus, 

Phaseolus  vulgaris.  (From  <pairn- 
Xo?,  a little  ship,  -or  galliot,  which  its  pods 
w ere  supposed  to  resemble.)  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  kidney-bean.  See  Beany 
kidney. 

Phasganium.  (From  <f>at ryavov,  a knife  ; 
so  called  because  its  leaves  are  shaped  like 
a knife,  or  sword.)  The  herb  sword-grass. 

Phatnium.  (From  <$>a.7vnf  astall.)  The 
socket  of  a tooth, 

Phellandrium  aquaticum.  ( Phel - 

landrium  ; from  <$>sXXo?,  the  cork-tree,  and 
etvtytoq,  male ; so  called  because  it  floats 
upon  the  water  like  cork.)  The  systema-r 
tic  name  of  the  water-fennel.  See  Fee- 
niculum  aquaticum. 

Phemos.  (From  typou,  to  shut  up.) 
A medicine  against  a dysentery. 

Philadelpiius.  (From  <f>;Xea>,  to  love, 
and  aS'eX^aj,  a brother;  so  called  because, 
by  its  roughness,  it  attaches  itself  to  what- 
ever is  near  it.)  See  Aperine. 
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Philanthropes.  (From  fiXee,  to 
love,  and  avbpcumq,  a man  ; so  called  from 
its  uses.)  l.  Medicines  relieving  the  pain 
pf  the  stone. 

2,  The  herb  goose-grass,  because  it 
sticks  to  the  garments  of  those  who  touch 
it.  See  Aperine. 

Philonium,  (From  Philo , its  invent- 
or.) A warm  opiate. 

Philtrcm.  (From  qiXsv,  to  love.) 
1.  A philtre,  or  imaginary  medicine,  to 
excite  love. 

■2.  The  depressure  on  the  upper  lip, 
where  lovers  salute. 

Philyria.  (The  name  of  the  daughter 
of  Chiron,  who  fast  applied  it  medicinally.) 
Mock  privet. 

PHIMOSIS.'  (From  to  bind  up.) 
A constriction  or  straitness  of  the  extremi- 
ty of  the  prepuce,  which,  preventing  the 
glans  from  being  uncovered,  is  often  the 
occasion  of  many  troublesome  complaints. 
It  may  arise  from  different  causes,  both  in 
children  and  grown  persons.  Children 
have  naturally  the  prepuce  very  long;  and 
as  it  exceeds  the  extremity  of  the  glans, 
and  is  not  liable  to  be  distended,  it  is  apt 
to  contract  its  oritice.  This  often  occa- 
sions a lodgment  of  a small  quantity  of 
urine  between  that  and  the  glans,  which, 
if  it  grows  corrosive,  may  irritate  the  parts 
so  as  to  produce  an  inflammation.  In  this 
case,  the  extremity  of  the  prepuce  be- 
comes more  contracted,  and  consequently 
the  urine  more  confined.  Hence  the  whole 
inside  of  the  prepuce  excoriates  and  sup- 
purates ; the  end  of  it  grows  thick  and 
swells,  and  in  some  months  becomes  cal- 
lous. At  other  times  it  does  not  grow 
thick,  biijt  becomes  so  strait  and  contracted 
as  hardly  to  allow  the  introduction  of  a 
probe.  The  only  way  to  remove  this  dis- 
order is  by  an  operation.  A phimosis  may 
affect  grown  persons  from  the  same  cause 
as  little  children  ; though  there  are  some 
grown  persons  who  cannot  uncover  their 
glans,  or  at  least  not  without  pain,  and 
yet  have  not  the  extremity  of  the  prepuce 
so  contracted  as  to  confine  the  urine  from 
passing,  we  notwithstanding  find  them 
sometimes  troubled  with  a primosis,  which 
might  be  suspected  to  arise  from  a venereal 
taint,  but  has,  in  reality,  a much  more 
innocent  cause.  There  are,  we  know,  se- 
baceous glands  situated  in  the  prepuce, 
round  the  corona,  which  secrete  an  unc- 
tuous humour,  which  sometimes  becomes 
arc^  honious,  irritates  the  skin  that  covers 
the  glans,  and  the  irritation  extending  to 
the  internal  membrane  of  the  prepuce, 
they  both  become  inflamed,  and  yield  a 
purulent  serum,  which  cannot  be  dis- 
charged, because  the  glans  is  swelled,  and 
the  orifice  of  the  prepuce  contracted.  We 
find  also  some  grown  persons,  who,  though 
they  never  uncovered  the  glans,  have  been 
subject  to  phimosis  from  a venereal  cause. 
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In  some,  it  is  owing  to  gonorrhoea,  wher® 
the  matter  lodged  between  the  prepuce 
and  the  glans  occasioned  the  same  excori- 
ation as  the  discharge  before  mentioned 
from  the  sebaceous  glands.  In  others,  it 
proceeds  from  venereal  chancres  on  the 
prepuce,  the  glans,  or  the  freeman  ; which 
producing  an  inflammation  either  on  the 
prepuce  or  glans,  or  both,  the  extremity 
of  the  fore  skin  contracts,  and  prevents 
the  discharge  of  the  matter.  The  parts,  in 
a very  little  time,  are  greatly  tumefied, 
and  sometimes  a gangrene  comes  on  in  less 
than  two  days. 

Phleborrhagia.  (From  <px s4>  a vein, 
and  %r,yvuy.i,  to  break  out.)  A rupture  of 
a vein. 

PHLEBOTOMY.  ( Phlebotomia ; from 
4>ae%!,  a vein,  and  TE/mw,  to  cut.)  The 
opening  of  a vein. 

Phlegm.  (From  <pxsyv,  to  burn,  or  to 
excite.)  In  chemistry  it  means  water 
from  distillation,  but,  in  the  common  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word,  it  is  a thick  and 
tenacious  mucus  secreted  in  the  lungs. 

Phlegmagoga.  (From  qxeyya,  phlegm, 
and  a yeo,  to  drive  out.)  Medicines  which 
promote  the  discharge  of  phlegm. 

PHLEGMASIA.  (From  <£As y&,  to 
burn.)  An  inflammation. 

PHLEGMASIA  DOLENS.  A dis- 
ease noticed  by  some  of  the  French  wri- 
ters, under  the  name  of  Lenjlure  des  jambes 
et  des  ciiisses  de  la  femme  acconcMe  ; whilst 
others  have  called  it  depot  du  lait,  from  its 
supposed  cause.  By  the  Germans  it  33 
called  (Edema  lacteum,  and  by  the  Eng- 
lish the  white  leg.  This  disease  prin- 
cipally affects  women  in  the  puerperal 
state  ; in  a few  instances  it  has  been  ob- 
served to  attack  pregnant  women  ; amff 
in  one  or  two  cases,  nurses,  on  losing  their 
children,  have  been  affected  by  it.  Wo- 
men of  all  descriptions  are  liable  to  be  at- 
tacked by  it  during  and  soon  after  child- 
bed ; but,  those  whose  limbs  have  been 
pained  or  anasarcous  during  pregnancy, 
and  who  do  not  suckle  their  offspring,  are 
more  especially  subject  to  it.  It  has  rare- 
ly occurred  oftener  than  once  to  the  same 
female.  It  supervenes  to  easy  and  natural, 
as  well  as  to  difficult  and  preternatural, 
births.  It  sometimes  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours 
after  delivery,  and  at  other  times,  not  tiff 
a month  or  six  weeks  after;  but,  in  gene- 
ral, the  attack  takes  place  from  the  tenth 
to  the  sixteenth  day  of  the  lying-in. . It 
has,  in  many  instances,  attacked  women 
who  were  recovering  from  puerperal  fever 
and,  in  some  cases,  has  supervened,  or 
succeeded,  to  thoracic  inflammation.  It 
not  uncommonly  begins  with  coldness  and 
rigors  ; these  are  succeeded  by  heat,  thirst, 
and  other  symptoms  of  pyrexia  ; and  then 
pain,  stiffness,  and  other  symptoms  of  to- 
pical inflammation  supervene.  Sometime* 
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the  local  affection  ris  from  the  first  accom- 
panied with,  but  is  not  preceded  by,  febrile 
symptoms.  Upon  otner  occasions,  the  to- 
pical affection  is  neither  preceded  by  puer- 
peral fever,  nor  ;igors,  &c.  ; butsoon  a'ter 
it  has  taken  place,  the  pulse  becomes  more 
frequent,  the  heat  ef  the  body  is  increased, 
and  the  patieut  is  affected  with  thirst,  head- 
ache, &c.  The  pyrexia  is  very  various  in 
degree  in  different  patients,  and  sometimes 
assumes  an  irregular  remittent  or  intermit- 
tent type.  Tiie  complaint  generally  takes 
place  on  one  side  only  at  first,  and  the 
part  where  it  commences  is  various  ; but 
it  most  commonly  begins  in  the  lumbar, 
hypogastric,  or  inguinal  region,  on  one 
side,  or  in  the  hip,  or  top  of  the  thigh,  and 
corresponding  labium  pudendi.  In  this 
case,  the  patient  first  perceives  a sense  of 
pain,  weight,  and  stiffness,  in  some  of  the 
above-mentioned  parts,  winch  are  increased 
by  every  attempt  to  move  the  pelvis,  or 
lower  limb.  If  the  part  be  carefully  ex- 
amined, it  generally  is  found  rather  fuller 
or  hotter  than  natural,  and  tender  to  the 
touch,  but  not  discoloured.  The  pain  in- 
creases, always  becomes  very  severe,  and, 
in  some  cases,  is  of  the  most  excruciating 
kind.  It  extends  along  the  thigh,  and 
when  it  has  subsisted  for  some  time  longer 
or  shorter  in  different  patients,  the  top  of 
the  thigh  and  the  labium  pudendi  become 
greatly  swelled,  and  the  pain  is  then  some- 
times alleviated,  but  accompanied  with  a 
greater  sense  of  distention.  The  pain  next 
extends  down  to  the  knee,  and  is  generally 
the  most  severe  on  the  inside  and  back  of 
the  thigh,  in  the  direction  of  the  internal 
cutaneous  and  the  crural  nerves  ; when  it 
has  continued  for  some  rime, The  whole  of 
the  thigh  becomes  swelled,  and  the  pain  is 
somewhat  relieved.  The  pain  then  ex- 
tends down  the  leg  to  the  foot,  and  is 
commonly  the  most  severe  in  the  direction 
of  the  posterior  tibial  nerve ; after  some 
time,  the  parts  last  attacked  begin  to 
swell,  and  the  pain  abates  in  violence,  but 
is  still  very  considerable,  especially  on  any 
attempt  to  move  the  limb.  The  extre- 
mity being  now  swelled  throughout  its 
whole  extent,  appears  perfectly  or  nearly 
uniform,  and  it  is  not  perceptibly  les- 
sened by  an  horizontal  position,  like  an 
cedematose  limb.  It  is  of  the  natural  co- 
lour, or  even  whiter,  is  hotter  than  natu- 
ral ; excessively  tense,  and  exquisitely  ten- 
der when  touched.  When  pressed  by  the 
finger  in  different  parts,  it  is  found  to  be 
elastic,  little,  if  any,  impression  remaining, 
and  that  only  fora  very  short  time.  If  a 
puncture,  or  incision,  be  made  into  the 
limb,  in  some  instances,  no  fluid  is  dis- 
charged; in  others,  a small  quantity  only 
issues  out,  which  coagulates  soon  after; 
and  in  others,  a larger  quantity  of  fluid 
escapes,  which  does  not  coagulate ; but 
tiie  w hole  of  the  effused  matter  cannot  be 


drawn  off  in  this  way.  The  swelling  of  the 
limb  varies  both  in  degree  and  in  the 
space  of  time  requisite  for  its  full  forma- 
tion. In  most  instances,  it  arrives  at 
double  the  natural  size,  and  in  some  cases 
at  a much  greater.  In  lax  habits,  and  in 
patients  whose  lees  have  been  very  much 
affected  with  anasarca  during  pregnancy, 
the  swelling  takes  place  more  rapidly  than 
in  those  who  are  differently  circumstanced  ; 
it  sometimes  arrives,  in  the  former  class  of 
patients,  at  its  greatest  extent  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  or  less,  from  the  first  attack. 

Instead  of  beginning  invariably  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  limb,  and  descending  to 
the  lowrer,  this  complaint  has  been  known 
to  begin  in  the  foot,  the  middle  cf  lie 
leg,  the  ham,  and  the  knee.  In  which  so- 
ever of  these  parts  it  happens  to  begin, 
it  is  generally  soon  diffused  over  the  whole 
of  the  limb,  and,  when  this  ha?  taken 
place,  the  limb  presents  the  same  phe- 
nomena, exactly,  that  have  been  stated 
above,  as  observable  when  the  inguen,  &c. 
are  first  affected. 

After  some  days,  generally  from  two  to 
eight,  the  febrile  symptoms  diminish,  and 
the  swelling,  heat,  tension,  weight,  and 
tenderness  of  the  lower  extremity,  begin  to 
abate,  first  about  the  upper  part  of  tiie 
thigh,  or  about  the  knee,  and  afterwards 
in  the  leg  and  foot.  Some  inequalities  are 
found  in  the  limb,  which,  at  first,  feel  like 
indurated  glands,  but,  upon  being  more 
nicely  examined,  their  edges  are  not  so 
well  defined  as  those  of  conglobate  glands; 
and  they  appear  to  be  occasioned  by  the 
effused  matter  being  of  different  degrees  of 
consistence  in  different  points.  The  con- 
globate glands  of  the  thigh  and  leg  are 
sometimes  felt  distinctly,  and  are  tender  to 
the  touch,  but  are  seldom  materially  en- 
larged ; and  as  the  swelling  subsides,  it  has 
happened,  that  an  enlargement  of  the  lym- 
phatic vessels,  in  some  part  of  the  limb, 
Jhas  been  felt,  or  been  supposed  to  be  felt. 

The  febrile  symptoms  having  gradually 
disappeared,  the  pain  and  tenderness  of  the 
limb  being  much  relieved,  and  the  swelling 
and  tension  being  considerably  diminished, 
the  patient  is  debilitated  and  much  re- 
duced, and  the  limb  feels  stiff',  heavy,  be- 
numbed, and  weak.  When  the  finger  is 
pressed  strongly  against  it  for  some  time, 
in  different  points,  it  is  found'  to  be  less 
elastic  than  at  first,  in  some  places  re- 
taining the  impression  of  the  finger  for  a 
longer,  in  other  places  for  a shorter  time, 
or  scarcely  at  all.  And,  if  the  limb  be 
suffered  to  hang  down,  or  if  the  patient 
walk  much,  it  is  found  to  be  more  swelled 
in  the  evening,  and  assumes  more  of  an 
oedematose  appearance.  In  this  state  the 
limb  continues  for  a longer  or  shorter  time, 
and  is  commonly  at  length  reduced  wholly, 
or  nearly  to  the  natural  size. 

Hitherto  the  disease  has  been  described 
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as  affecting  only  one  of  the  inferior  extre- 
mities, and  as  terminating  by  resolution, 
or  the  effusion  of  a fluid  that  is  moved  by  the 
absorbents ; but,  unfortunately,  it  some- 
times happens,  that  after  it  abates  in  one 
limb,  the  other  is  attacked  in  a similar 
way.  It  ai-o  happens,  in  some  cases,  that 
the  swelling  is  not  terminated  by  resolu- 
tion ; for  sometimes  a suppuration  takes 
place  in  one  or  both  legs,  and  ulcers  are 
formed  which  are  difficult  to  heal.  In  a 
few  cases,  a gangrene  has  supervened.  In 
some  instances,  die  patient  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  violence  of  the  disease,  be- 
fore either  suppuration  or  gangrene  have 
happened. 

The  predisposing' causes  of  this  disease, 
when  it  occurs  during  the  pregnant  or  pu- 
erperal state,  or  in  a short  time  afterwards, 
appeal’  to  be,  1st,  The  increased  irritability 
and  disposition  to  inflammation  iv  dch  pre- 
vail during  pregnancy,  and  in  a still  higher 
degree  for  some  time  after  parturition. 
Sndiy,  The  over- distended,  or  relaxed  state 
of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  inferior  part  of  the 
trunk  and  of  the  lower  extremities , produced 
during  the  latter  months  of  utero-gestation. 

Amongst  the  exciting  causes  of  tins  dis- 
ease may  be  enumerated,  1st,  Contusions , 
or  violent  exertions  of  the  lower  portions 
of  the  abdominal  and  other  muscles  insert- 
ed m the  pelvis,  or  thighs,  or  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  inferior  extremities,  and  con- 
tusions of  the  cellular  texture  connected 
with  these  muscles.,  during  a tedious  la- 
bour. gdiy.  The  application  of  cold  and 
moisture , which  are  known  to  act  very 
powerfully  upon  every  system  in  changing 
the  natural  distribution  of  the  circulating 
fluids,  and,  consequently,  in  a system  pre- 
disposed by  parturition,  may  assist  in  pro- 
ducing the  disease,  by  occasioning  the 
fluids  to  be  impelled,  in  unusual  quantity, 
into  tlie  weakened  vessels  of  the  lumbar, 
hypogastric,  and  inguinal  regions, ' and.  of 
the  inferior  extremities.  3diy.  Suppres- 
sion, or  diminution  of  the  lochia,  and  of  the 
secretion  of  milk,  which,  by  inducing  a 
plethoric  state  of  th£  sanguiferous  system, 
may  occasion  an  inflammatory  diathesis, 
may  favour  congestion,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  an  unusual  quantity  of  blood  to  the 
vessels  of  the  parts  just  mentioned,  and 
thus  contribute  to  the  production  of  an 
inflammation  of  these  parts.  4thly,  Food 
taken  in  too  large  quantity , and  of  a too  sti- 
mulating quality,  especially  when  the  pa- 
tient does  not  give  suck.  This  cause  both 
favours  the  production  of  plethora,  and 
stimulates  the  heart  and  arteries  to  more 
frequent  and  violent  action  ; the  effects  of 
which  may  be  expected  to  be  particularly 
felt  in  the  lumbar,  hypogastric,  or  ingui- 
nal regions,  and  in  the  lower  extremities, 
from  the  state  of  their  blood-vesseis.  othly, 
Standing , or  walking  too  much , before  the 
arteries  and  veins  of  the  lower  half  of  the 


body  have  recovered  sufficiently  from  the 
effects  of  the  distention  which  existed 
during  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy. 
This  must  necessarily  occasion  too  great  a 
determination  of  blood  to  these  parts,  and 
consequently  too  great  a congestion  in 
them  ; whence  they  will  be  more  stimu- 
lating than  the  upper  parts  of  the  body, 
ami  inflammation  will  sometimes  be  excited 
in  them. 

From  an  attentive  consideration  of  the 
whole  of  .the  phenomena  observable  in  this 
disease,  and  of  its  remote  causes  and  cure, 
do  doubt  remains,  Dr.  Hull  thinks,  t&at 
the  proximate  cause  consists  in  an  inflamma- 
tory affection , producing  suddenly  a consi- 
derable effusion  of  serum  and  coagulating 
lymph  from  the  exhalents  into  the  cellular 
membrane  of  the  limb. 

PHLEGM  ASHE.  Inflammations.  The 
second  order  in  the  class  pyr exice  of  Cul- 
len’s nosological  arrangement,  charac- 
terized by  pyrexia,  with  topical  pain  and 
inflammation  ; the  blood,  after  venesection, 
exhibiting  a butfy  coat. 

P HLEG MATORRHAGIA.  (From  <p\£ypcce, 
mucus,  and  gnyvvpci,  to  break  out.)  A dis- 
charge of  thin  mucous  phlegm  from  the 
nose,  through  cold. 

PHLEGMON*  (From  <p\£yw,  to  burn.) 
Phlegmone.  An  inflammation  of  a bright 
red  colour,  with  a throbbing  and  pointed 
tumour,  tending  to  suppuration. 

Phlogiston.  (From  $&oyig<»,  to  burn.) 
The  inflammable  principle.  Staal  gave 
this  term  to  a principle  which  he  imagined 
was  pure  fire,  or  the  matter  of  lire  fixed  in 
combustible  bodies,  in  order  to  distinguish 
it  from  fire  in  action,  or  in  a state  of  li- 
berty. 

Pfilogisticated  air.  See  Nitrogen  gas. 

PHLOGOSIS.  (From  <p\oyoa ;,  to  in- 
flame.) Inflammation. 

P H LY  CT  zE  N /£.  ( QKmsuvai,  small 

bladders.)  Phlyctis.  Phlysis.  Small  pel- 
lucid vesicles,  that  contain  a serous^fluid. 
Linnaeus  and  Vogel  use  this  term  as  syno- 
nymous with  hydates. 

Phlyzaciom.  (From  to  be  hot.) 

A pustule  on  the  skin,  excited  by  fire,  or 
heat.  See  Pustule. 

Phgenix  dactylifera.  (Phcenix; 

from  Phoenecia,  its  native  soil.)  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  date-tree.  See  Dac- 
tylus. 

PHOSPHATS.  (Phosphas ; from  phos- 
phorus.) Salts  formed  by  the  union  of 
phosphoric  acids  with  different  bases  ; thus, 
phosphat  of  ammonia,  phosphatof  lime,  Set-. 

PHOSPHITES.  Phosphis.  Salts  formed 
by  the  combination  of  phosphorus  acid 
with  different  bases  ; thus,  aluminous  phos- 
phite, ammoniacal  phosphite,  See. 

Phosphorated  hydrogen  gas.  See  Hudro- 
gen  gas,  phosphorated. 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID.  Acidum phos- 
phoric am,  This  acid  may  be  obtained  from 
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bones,  in  the  following  manner  : — Three 
parts  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  are  to  be 
effused  upon  four  parts  of  pulverized  ashes 
of  bones,  while  continually  stirred.  Bv 
this  means  the  sulphuric  acid  combines 
with  the  calcareous  earth,  and  disengages 
the  phosphoric  acid.  The  mass  is  tiien  to 
be<  repeatedly  washed  in  water,  and  the 
le  v slowly  evaporated  : the  sulphate  of  lime, 
which  still  adheres,  will  be  thus  gradually 
expelled ; and  at  last,  phosphoric  acid,  in 
a dry  and  vitreous  form,  will  be  ob- 
tained. 

PHOSPHORUS.  (From  <p»e,  light, 
and  <f >s§»,  to  carry.)  Autophosphorus , 

Phosphorus  has  never  been  found  pure  in 
nature.  It  is  always  met  with  united  to 
oxygen,  or  in  the  state  of  phosphoric  acid. 
In  that  state  it  exists  very  plentifully,  and 
is  united  to  different  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  substances. 

Properties . — Phosphorus  is  a flesh-co- 
loured or  yellowish  semi-transparent  sub- 
stance, of  the  consistence  of  wax,  but  brit- 
tle during  frost.  In  atmospheric  air,  it  is  lu- 
minous at  common  temperatures  without 
emitting  heat.  It.  has  a rough  disagreeable 
taste,  and  its  odour  resembles  that  of  garlic. 
Its  -pecific  gravity  is  2.033,  water  being1 
1.000.  Phosphorus  crystallizes  in  laminae, 
if)  needles,  or  elongated  octahedra.  Ex- 
posed to  the  light,  it  becomes  covered  with 
a crust,  which  is  first  white,  next  orange, 
and  at  last  red.  It  becomes  liquid  at  a tem- 
perature of  99°  Fahr.  It  takes  fire  sponta- 
neously, and  burns  rapidly  in  the  open  air,  at 
122°  Fahr.  with  a brilliant  white  flame,  and 
becomes  converted  into  phosphoric  acid. 
It  is  volatilized  at  554°  Fahr.  It  is  soluble  in 
caustic  alkalies,  by  the  assistance  of  heat. 
Expressed  and  essential  oils  take  up  a small 
quantity,  and  are  rendered  luminous.  Sul- 
phuric ether,  nitric  ether,  and  ardent  spi- 
rit, dissolve  it  sparingly  in  the  cold.  It 
combines  with  lime,  strontia,  barytes,  sul- 
phur, and  with  metals.  It  is  soluble  in 
hydrogen  gas,  and  decomposes  nitric  acid, 
and  metallic  solutions.  It  acts  strongly, 
and  frequently  like  poison,  on  living  ani- 
mals. 

Methods  of  obtaining ■ Phosphorus. — For 
some  time,  phosphorus  wTas  made  in  very 
inconsiderable  quantities,  and  by  a tedious 
and  disagreeable  process,  consisting  in  eva- 
porating considerable  quantities  of  urine, 
and  decomposing  them  by  various  means. 

The  following  processes,  now  employed, 
are  more  easy  and  expeditious. 

Giobert’s  Process. — According  to  this 
method,  phosphorus  may  be  obtained  very 
economically,  and  without  any  offensive 
preparation.  It  consists  in  pouring  a con- 
centrated solution  of  nitrate  of  lead,  by  a 
little  at  a time,  into  a quantity  of  urine, 
until  no  more  cloudiness  is  produced  by  a 
further  addition  of  the  solution.  The  mix- 
ture is  then  to  be  diluted  with  soft  water, 


and  suffered  to  stand  undisturbed ; when 
the  precipitate  is  fully  subsided,  the  clear 
fluid  is  to  be  separated.  The  precipitate 
is  then  formed  into  a paste,  with  charcoal 
powder,  and  the  mass  is  to  be  dried  gradu- 
ally in  an  earthen  pan,  and  submitted  to 
distillation. 

In  this  process  the  phosphoric  acid  of 
the  urine,  unites  to  the  lead  of  the  nitrate 
of  lead,  and  the  nitric  acidjoius  to  the  am- 
monia and  soda  of  the  urine  ; hence  phos- 
phate of  lead,  and  nitrate  of  soda  and  am- 
monia are  formed.  The  former,  being  in- 
soluble, falls  to  the  bottom,  and  the  latter 
salt  remains  in  the  super-natant  fluid.  On 
adding  charcoal  to  the  phosphate  of  lead, 
and  exposing  it  to  a high  temperature,  the 
union  is  again  broken  ; the  phosphoric  acid 
becomes  decomposed,  its  oxysen  unites 
to  the  charcoal,  and  forms  carbonic  acid 
gas,  which  flies  off'  during  the  distillation ; 
the  phosphorus  appears  in  its  simple  state, 
and  the  metal  is  left  behind  in  the  retort, 
together  with  the  super-abundant  quantity 
of  charcoal. 

Nicola's  Process. — Take  a quantity  of 
bones  of  adult  animals,  burn  them  to  wliite- 
ness  in  an  open  fire,  and  reduce  them  to  a 
fine  powder.  Upon  three  pounds  of  this 
powder,  after  having  been  put  into  a ma- 
trass, there  may  be  poured  two  pounds  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  of  commerce ; 
four  or  five  pounds  of  water  must  be  after- 
wards added  by  degrees,*  to  assist  the  ac- 
tion of  the  acid.  During  the  whole  process, 
the  operator  must  place  himself  and  the 
vessel,  so  that  the  fumes  of  the  mixture 
may  be  blown  from  him.  The  whole  is 
then  to  be  left  in  a gently-heated  sand- 
bath,  for  about  twelve  hours,  or  more, 
taking  care  to  supply  the  loss  of  water 
whicii  happens  by  evaporation.  The  next 
day,  a large  quantity  of  water  must  be  added, 
the  clear  water  afterwards  decanted,  and  the 
rest  strained  through  a doth  or  sieve.  Thq 
residuary  matter  is  to  be  edulcorated  by  re- 
peated effusions  of  hot  water,  till  it  passes 
tasteless.  The  water  which  has  been  used 
to  wash  out  the  adhering  acid,  is  mixed  with 
the  before  decanted  or  strained  liquor,  and 
the  whole  fluid  is  gradually  evaporated  in 
a flat  earthen  bason,  to  the  consistence  of 
syrup.  It  is  then  to  be  mixed  with  an 
equal  weight  of  charcoal  powder,  and  sub- 
mitted to  distillation  in  an  iron  or  earthen 
retort.  Instead  of  applying  a receiver,  the 
neck  of  the  retort  may  be  immersed  in  a 
bason  of  water,  to  a small  depth,  and  the 
phosphorus,  as  it  comes  over,  will  fall  in 
drops  to  the  bottom. 

In  this  process,  the  sulphuric  acid  unites 
♦w'ith  the  calcareous  earth  of  the  bones,  and 
forms  sulphate  of  lime  ; and  the  phosphoric 
acid  of  the  bones  becomes  disengaged,  and 
remains  dissolved  in  the  liquor.  The  char- 
coal, at  an  elevated  temperature,  takes 
the  oxygen  from  this  acid,  and  carbonic 
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and  gas  is  formed,  and  phosphorus  passes 
over. 

Method  of  purifying  Phosphorus . — Phos- 
phorus obtained  in  either  manner  is  of  a 
dirty  blackish  colour,  and  soiled  with  a 
certain  quantity  of  charcoal  and  half-bhvnt 
phosphorus,  which  gives  it  that  appearance. 
In  order  to  purify  it,  it  must  be  put  into  a 
piece  of  chamois  leather,  and  closely  tied 
up  in  it.  The  whole  is  then  immersed  in  a 
vessel  of  boiling  water,  the  phosphorus 
melts,  and  may  be  pressed  through  the  lea- 
ther, taking  care  to  keep  it  under  the  water. 

It  is  better,  however,  to  purify  phospho- 
rus by  a second  distillation. 

Dr.  Higgins  purified  it  by  means  of  hy- 
drogen gas. 

Methods  of  moulding  Phosphorus  into  Cy- 
linders.— In  order  to  form  phosphorus  into 
sticks,  a funnel  with  a long  neck  may  be 
used,  the  1 wer  orifice  of  which  is  closed 
with  a cork  ; the  funnel  is  then  to  be  filled 
with  water,  and  phosphorus  put  in  it,  and 
this  being  plunged  into  boiling  water,  the 
heat  communicated  to  the  funnel  melts  the 
phosphorus,  which  runs  into  the  neck  and 
acquires  that  form.  The  funnel  is  then  re- 
moved into  a vessel  of  cold  water,  and  when 
it  is  thoroughly  cooled,  the  cork  is  taken 
out  and  the  phosphorus  thrust  out  of  its 
mould  with  a piece  of  wood,  and  then  pre- 
served in  water. 

Pelletier  invented  another  method,  which 
is  as  follows : 

Take  a few  tubes  of  any  length,  the  aper- 
tures of  which  are  of  such  a size  that  they 
can  be  exactly  closed  with  the  extremity 
of  the  finger.  Melt  the  phosphorus  in 
boiling  water,  and  apply  to  it  one  of  the 
ends  of  the  tube,  while  yon  hold  the  other 
in  your  mouth ; make  a short  inspiration, 
that  the  phosphorus  may  ascend  a little  way 
in  the  tube . stop  the  inspiration  when  the 
phosphorus  has  risen  a sufficient  height, 
and  close  the  extremity  of  the  tube  with 
the  fore-finger,  and  immerse  it  in  a bason 
of  cold  water.  The  phosphorus  will  soon 
become  fixed,  and  by  a slight  shake  may 
be  separated  from  tfce  tube. 

The  earliest  account  we  have  concerning 
the  medicinal  use  of  phosphorus,  is  in  the 
seventh  volume  of  Haller’s  Collection  of 
Theses,  relating  to  the  history  and  cure  of 
diseases.  The  original  dissertation  is  en- 
titled, De  Phosphori  Loco  Medicamenti  ad- 
sumpti  virtute  medico,  aliquot  casibas  sin- 
gular thus  confirmata,  A uctoreJ.  Gain  Merdz. 
There  are  three  cases  of  singular  cures  per- 
formed by  means  of  phosphorus,  narrated 
in  this'  thesis  5 the  history  of  these  cases 
and  cures  was  sent  to  Dr.  Gabi  MeDtz, 
by  his  father. 

The  first  instance  is  of  a man  who  la- 
boured under  a putrid  fever ; for  whom  the 
best  alexipharmic  medicines,  as  they  are 
called,  together  with  a proper  regimen, 


were  prescribed.  A diarrhoea,  however, 
ensued,  accompanied  with  great  anxiety 
about  the  priscordia,  delirium,  and  general 
prostration  of  the  powers  of  life.  Proper 
remedies  were  tried  to  stop  the  diarrhoea, 
and  check  the  disease,  but  in  vain.  For 
three  days  the  patient  had  been  insensible 
and  exhausted.  In  this  extremity  the  phy- 
sician had  recourse  to  phosphorus ; two' 
grains  of  which  were  exhibited,  together 
with  a sufficient  quantity  of  theraica,  to 
make  them  into  a bolus.  This  occasioned 
a gentle  .sweat,  and  general  quiet.  The 
dose  was  twice  repeated  in  the  evening, 
and  again  towards  morning,  with  the  ad- 
ditioo-  of  another  grain.  The  sweat  be- 
came copious,  and  the  memory  and  the 
use  of  the  external  senses  were  restored. 
The  patient,  thus  revived,  was  afterwards, 
completely  re-established  by  other  re- 
medies. 

The  second  case,  is  that  of  a man  who 
laboured  under  a bilious  fever.  Although 
various  remedies  appear  to  have  been  judi- 
ciously employed,  yet  the  disease  gained 
ground,  until  at  last  the  patient  was  almost 
quite  exhausted.  Three  grains  of  phospho- 
rus were  exhibited  at  eleven  o’clock  in  the 
forenoon,  which  produced  a little  quiet; 
but  the  patient  became  so  thirsty  that  he 
could  not  refrain  from  drinking.  After 
this  he  was  quiet  for  two  hours,  and  a pro- 
fuse sweat  broke  out  all  over  his  body.  The 
physician  seeing  this,  ordered  him  another 
dose  in  the  evening.  He  slept  and  perspir- 
ed the  whole  evening,  and,  by  means  of 
proper  remedies,  was  afterwards  com- 
pletely cured. 

The  third  case  is  entitled  a malignant 
catarrhal  fever,  with  petechia.  It  seem* 
to  have  been  the  common  typhus  putridus 
of  Cullen,  accompanied  with  cough  and 
catarrhal  symptoms  in  the  beginning.  We 
are  informed,  that  on  the  third  day  of  the 
disease,  the  patient  was  deprived  of  the 
use  of  his  externa)  senses ; that  he  be- 
came delirious,  and  exceedingly  exhausted. 
Two  grains  of  phosphorus  were  given  to  him 
at  two  o’clock,  and  two  more  in  the  evening, 
which  restored  him  to  his  senses,  and  oc- 
casioned a copious  sweat.  Proper  reme- 
dies were  afterwards  employed,  which  ac- 
complished his  recovery. 

Dr.  Mentz  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
the  first  practitioners  who  tried  this  heroic 
remedy  internally.  Dr.  Morgenstern  and 
Dr.  Hatman  seem  both  to  have  afterwards 
employed  it. 

The  following  twelve  cases,  relating  to 
this  interesting  subject,  are  translated  from 
a thesis  which  is  very  little  known  in  this 
country.  It  is  the  inaugural  dissertation  of 
one  Dr.  Wolff,  who  graduated  at  Gottingen 
in  the  year  1791  : and  who  states  that  the 
cases  are  extracted  from  the  private  diary 
of  his  father,  a physician  of  eminence  in 
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Poland,  who  practised  physic  with  great 
success  and  reputation  for  upwards  of 
thirty  years. 

Case  I. — In  the  month  of  August,  1763, 
I was  called  to  a woman  twenty-five  years 
old,  whom  I found  in  a state  of  low  deli- 
rium. Her  pulse  was  small,  weak,  and 
tremulous,  almost  vanishing,  as  it  were,  un- 
der the  finger.  Her  whole  chest  and  arms 
were  disfigured  with  livid  spots.  Her 
neighbours  and  attendants  informed  me 
that  she  had  been  seized  with  a fever  about 
eleven  days  before  I saw  her.;  and  that  she 
had  been  attended  by  some  ignorant  prac- 
titioner, who,  finding  that  his  remedies  did 
not  succeed,  had  deserted  her  the  day  be- 
fore, declaring  that  God  alone  could  cure 
her. 

The  case  appeared  to  me  one  of  those 
desperate  states  of  disease,  in  which  a prac- 
titioner either  ought  to  refrain  from  doing 
any  thing,  or  to  make  trial  of  some  new, 
bold,  and  powerful  remedy,  which  might 
act  as  an  uncommon  stimulus  to  the  nerves, 
and  rouse  their  suppressed  energy.  Such 
a remedy  I expected  to  find  in  phosphorus; 
and  accordingly  I ordered  my  patient  five 
drops  of  its  solution,  in  aether,  which  con- 
tained three  grains  of  phosphorus.  They 
were  exhibited  in  a spoonful  of  Rhenish 
wine,  and  the  patient  swallowed  a few 
cupfuls  of  an  infusion  of  the  fiores  tiiiae 
after  them.  I visited  the  patient  three 
hours  afterwards,  and,  not  finding  any 
change,  I repeated  the  dose.  Two  hours 
were  scarce  elapsed  when  the  pulse  began 
to  rise,  and  the  whole  body  to  be  diffused 
with  an  equal  heat ; immediately  after- 
wards, the  pulse  became  undulatory,  a 
breathing  sweat  (sudor  lialituosus)  broke 
out,  and  at  the  same  time  the  delirium  sub- 
sided. 

I exhibited  a third  dose  at  the  end  of 
sixteen  hours  ; a number  of  red  spots  then 
appeared  on  the  skin,  and  the  patient  com- 
plained very  much  of  a sense  of  oppression 
an/d  pain  at  the  praecorclia,  and  in  the  ab- 
domen. These  symptoms  I endeavoured 
to  allay  by  diiuents  and  frequent  emol- 
lient clysters,  which  brought  away  a great 
quantity  of  foul  faeces.  The  Peruvian  bark 
completed  the  cure. 

Case  II. — A young  woman,  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  was,  for  the  first  time,  de- 
livered of  a healthy  child.  She  recovered 
perfectly  well  for  the  first  nine  days ; but 
being  then  greatly  frightened  by  some  sud- 
den noise  in  the  house,  she  was  seized  with 
a chilly  fit,  afterwards  with  flushes  of  heat, 
and  soon  became  delirious.  I was  called 
to  her  on  the  third  day,  after  various  reme- 
dies had  been  tried  in  vain  by  another  phy- 
sician. Finding  that  she  had  a hard  pulse, 
witii  great  oppression  in  her  chest,  and  a 
foul  tongue,  I ordered  her  to  be  blooded, 
So  take  a solution  of  Glauber’s  salts,  and 


to  receive  some  antiphlogistic  and  emollient 
clysters.  The  other  physician  strongly 
opposed  this  advice,  contending  strenuously 
for  his  heating  diaphoretic  plan  ; and  I 
therefore  returned  home.  He  continued 
to  administer  his  alexipharmics  and  cardiac 
remedies  to  the  unhappy  patient.  Three 
days  elapsed  before  I heard  any  thing  of 
her ; but  some  of  her  friends  then  waited 
on  me,  entreating  me  with  great  earnestness 
to  visit  her,  as  her  physician  had  deserted 
her,  declaring  that  it  was  impossible  for 
any  one  to  save  her. 

I found  her  with  a tremulous  intermit- 
tent pulse,  cold  extremities,  and  wandering 
in  her  intellects.  Of  the  solution  of  phos- 
phorus I immediately  gave  her  five  drops, 
in  a little  Rhenish  wine  ; and,  in  about  two 
hours  after,  an  equal  degree  of  heat  diffused 
itself  over  her  body,  and  her  senses  returned. 
Upon  repeating  the  dose,  a sweat  broke 
out,  which  relieved  her  so  much  that  I 
afterwards  could  proceed  with  the  proper 
remedies  for  the  further  cure  of  the  com- 
plaint. 

Case  III. — A young  man,  twenty-two 
years  old,  was  seized  with  a putrido-gastric 
fever,  which  was  accompanied  t with  a 
white  miliary  eruption.  On  the  seventh 
day  of  the  disease,  while  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a profuse  sweat,  he  was  taken 
from  his  bed,  at  his  own  desire,  and  had 
his  linen  changed.  An  hour  was  scarcely 
elapsed  when  he  was  seized  with  great 
anxiety,  the  miliary  eruption  almost  to- 
tally disappeared,  and  he  began  to  grow 
delirious.  Being  called  to  him,  I gave 
him  the  solutiou  of  phosphorus,  with  an 
infusion  of  elder  flowers,  and  Rhenish  wine. 
In  about  an  hour  afterwards,  the  sweat 
and  eruption  returned,  and  he  was  snatched 
from  the  jaws  of  death. 

Case  IV. — A youth,  sixteen  years  old, 
was  seized  with  a putrid  fever,  on  the  se- 
venth day  of  which  he  was  affected  with 
diarrhoea  of  so  severe  a kind,  that  he  had 
forty-eight  stools  in  the  course  of  a day. 
Being  sent  for  the  day  after,  I found  him 
with  an  hippocratic  countenance,  and  sub- 
sultus  ten  din  um.  Having  exhibited  the 

phosphorus  twice  to  him,  a general  breath- 
ing sweat  broke  out,  and  the  diarrhoea  sub- 
sided. Afterwards,  proper  remedies  were 
exhibited,  and  he  was  restored  to  health  in 
fifteen  days. 

Seven  Cases. — During  the  years  1770  and 
1771,  while  the  war  was  carried  on  upon 
the  borders  of  our  remotest  provinces  be- 
tween the  Turks  and  Russians,  a putrid 
fever  took  its  rise  in  the  camps,  and  spread 
itself  to  us.  It  was  then  that  I ordered 
this  divine  remedy,  with  the  happiest  effects, 
to  seven  sick  who  laboured  under  tlie  pu- 
trid fever,  some  of  whom  had  eruptions, 
with  great  prostration  of  strength. 

Case  XI L— A young  lady  of  quality, 
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twenty-five  years  old,  endowed  with  such 
an  exquisite  degree  of  nervous  sensibility, 
that  she  used  frequently  to  be  affected 
with  spasms  and  convulsive  motions  without 
any  apparent  cause,  became  pregnant  in 
the  year  1774,  which  was  the  seventh  of 
her  marriage.  On  the  third  day  preced- 
ing delivery,  she  was  seized  with  a disease 
which  might  be  justly  said  to  be  somewhat 
between  catalepsy  and  coma  vigil.  She 
lay  stretched  out  upon  her  back,  her  eyes 
open  and  fixed,  her  legs  and  arms  were 
quite  flexible,  and  remained  in  any  posture 
in  which  they  were  put ; her  pulse  and  re- 
spiration were  entirely  natural,  and  she 
swallowed  whatever  fluid  was  put  into  her 
mouth. 

After  she  had  remained  three  days  in  this 
state,  she  was  delivered  of  a dead  child, 
which,  from  the  marks  of  putrescency  on 
its  body,  must  have  died  some  days  before. 

Evacuations  carefully  employed,  anti- 
spasmodic  and  nervous  remedies  exhibited, 
both  by  the  mouth  and  anus,  embrocations 
and  liniments,  produced  such  a salutary 
cliange,  that  in  fifteen  days  the  patient  was 
able  to  leave  her  bed,  and  the  greatest  hope 
was  therefore  entertained  of  her  complete 
recovery.  But,  on  the  twenty-eighth  day 
after  delivery,  when  I went  again  to  visit 
my  patient,  (who  lived  at  a considerable 
distance  from  me,)  I found  her  complain- 
ing of  rigour  and  chilliness  of  the  inferior 
extremities,  her  pulse  was  frequent  and 
small,  and  her  face  was  more  flushed  than 
usual.  Frictions,  clysters,  the  pediluvium, 
and  antispasmodics,  were  all  tried,  but 
without  producing  any  favourable  event, 
and,  towards  the  middle  of  the  night,  she 
became  totally  rigid  ; yet  she  had  complete 
possession  of  her  mind,  although  all  the 
external  senses,  the  sight  excepted,  were 
abolished.  I gave  to  her  three  drops  of 
the  solution  of  phosphorus  in  a spoonful  of 
wine.  Scarcely  had  an  hour  elapsed  when 
a warm  sweat  broke  out,  and,  together 
with  it,  a white  miliary  eruption.  After- 
wards, other  remedies  were  exhibited, 
which  effected  her  recovery. 

Such  are  the  cases  related  by  Dr.  Wolff, 
’which  it  is  presumed  will  be  found  sufficient- 
ly interesting  to  awaken  and  arrest  the  at- 
tention of  the  practitioners  of  this  country. 
A medicine  of  greater  powers  cannot  be 
named,  if  the  facts  which  have  been  re- 
lated are  correctly  true.  Little  doubt  can 
be  entertained  that  many  trials  will  soon 
be  made  with  it  in  this  country  ; but  it  is 
to  be  hoped  they  will  be  made  with  cau- 
tion, and  under  as  favourable  circumstances 
for  the  reception  of  such  a powerful  stimu- 
lus as  tiie  nature  of  the  diseases  in  which  it 
is  to  be  given  will  admit  of.  The  following 
particulars  concerning  this  subtle  remedy, 
will  serve  as  a salutary  caution  against  the 
too  free  exhibition  of  it  in  the  time  of 
making  experiments : — 


The  dangerous  Consequences  which  are 
likely  to  follow  the  injudicious  administra- 
tion of  phosphorus,  cannot  be  impressed 
on  the  mind  more  strongly  than  by  the  re- 
lation of  a few  cases  and  experiments  which 
are  mentioned  by  Wackard,  in  the  fourth 
part  of  his  miscellaneous  writings,  (Ver- 
mischte  Medicinche  Schrifften,  von  M.  A. 

‘ Wackard.)  These  cases  and  experiments 
I literally  translated  from  the  original  Ger- 
man ; a work  from  which  the  medical  prac- 
titioner may  reap  much  information,  being 
replete  with  practical  remarks  made  by  a, 
very  attentive  and  accurate  observer. 

A Jew,  of  a phlegmatic  habit,  was  struck 
with  apoplexy.  He  was  speechless  and 
lame,  and  could  not  void  his  faeces  except 
he  was  assisted  by  art ; his  appetite,  how- 
ever, was  good.  Mineral  baths,  and  many 
remedies,  were  tried  to  restore  him,  but 
in  vain.  I was  at  last  tempted  to  make 
a trial  of  phosphorus.  At  first,  from  two 
to  three  grains  were  given  to  him,  and  it 
was  my  intention  to  have  increased  the  dose, 
to  five  or  six.  The  first  dose  wras  given  in 
a conserve,  but  the  following  day  in  honey. 
His  excrements  were  luminous.  Suddenly^ 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  night,  he 
was  seized  with  violent  vomiting,  during 
which  lie  was  very  ill ; but,  after  the  vo* 
miting  had  ceased,  he  found  himself  better. 
The  pulse  was  small  and  quick.  I did  not 
venture  to  give  any  more  phosphorus,  par- 
ticularly as  his  relations  were  afraid  of  it. 

A blister  was  applied,  and  cooling  and  de- 
mulcent drinks  were  exhibited.  He  looked 
very  ill,  seemed  quite  exhausted,  and  ap- 
peared to  suffer  pain  in  the  abdomen,  which 
was  a little  tumefied.  He  took  some  nou- 
rishment every  day  ; but  what  he  ate  was 
very  small  in  quantity.  The  vomiting 
ceased  entirely.  He  lived  four  days  longer 
and  died.  I did  not  see  him  the  day  when 
that  event  happened ; but  he  had  all  th® 
symptoms  of  having  died  of  gangrene. 
There  were  even  externally,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  surgeon,  many  large  gangre- 
nous spots.  This  case  caused  me  a jrreat 
deal  of  uneasiness.  The  patient  could  not 
speak  for  some  time  before  his  death,  and 
could  not  therefore  describe  his  sufferings. 

Almost  about  the  same  time  that  Pro- 
fessor Zessler  exhibited  the  phosphorus  to 
his  two  patients,  the  intelligence  was  com- 
municated to  a man  who  had  a tendencv 
to  apoplexy  and  to  palsy.  He  had  read  in  * 
Mellin’s  Materia  Medica  all  that  was  said 
in  praise  of  phosphorus,  and  he  was,  in 
consequence,  desirous  of  making  trial  of  it  * 
but,  before  he  began  to  take  it,  he  was 
seized  with  a kind  of  apoplectic  fit  in 
which  he  lay  as  if  deprived  of  all  power. 
He  caused  three  grams  of  phosphorus  to 
be  rubbed  with  a little  oil,  and  to  be  given 
to  him;  he  took  his  dose  morning^  and 
evening.  It  seemed  to  revive  him,  for  he 
got  up  and  walked  about  the  house.  He 
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continued  to  take  this  medicine  several 
days,  upon  which  he  became  feverish,  and 
was  affected  with  nausea  and  loss  of  appe- 
tite. A gentle  emetic  was  given  him.  Two 
days  after  this  I saw  lim  for  the  first  time  ; 
he  told  me  that  he  had  been  violently  af- 
fected with  paiu  in  the  abdomen,  particu- 
larly towards  the  evening.  He  was  very 
dry,  andjhis  eyes  were  yellow.  When  T 
' pressed  my  hand  on  the  abdomen  it  did  not 
give  him  pain.  I ordered  him  whey,  nitre, 
acid  drinks,  cream  of  tartar,  and  clysters. 
The  third  day  after  tins  he  grew  worse. 
I happened  to  be  out  of  town,  and  an- 
other physician  was  sent  for,  who  gave  him 
musk,  and  various  other  remedies.  I vi- 
sited him  in  the  evening  and  found  him  gan- 
grenous. His  hands  were  applied  to  his 
head,  as  if  he  suffered  acute  pain  there; 
his  screams  were  loud  and  unremitting  ; 
he  was  delirious  and  spoke  unintelligibly, 
and  there  was  not  any  pulse  at  the  wrist. 
He  died  about  midnight.  Upon  inspecting 
the  body,  the  liver  appeared  obstructed, 
and  the  stomach  was  gangrenous  near  the 
cardia.  Is  it  not  to  be.  feared  that  the 
phosphorus  had  occasioned  this  ? or  was  this 
the  effect  of  a gouty  orrlieumatic  acrimony 
thrown  upon  that  part?  It  was  afterwards 
remarked,  that  a number  of  people  were 
seized  at  tins  time  with  vomiting  and  vio- 
lent pains  in  the  bowels,  and  also  with  the 
iliac  passion.  Two  months  were  scarcely 
elapsed  when  I met  with  a case  in  which 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  complaint  were 
similar  to  those  narrated  in  the  above- 
mentioned  case,  but  where  the  patient 
had  not  swallowed  a single  grain  of  phos- 
phorus. 

The  following  are  some  experiments 
which  Dr.  Weickard  made  with  phosphorus 
on  dogs : — 

“ It  is  now,”  he  observes,  “ upwards  of  a 
year  since  six  grains  of  phosphorus  were 
offered  to  a hungry  dog.  The  phosphorus 
was  enclosed  in  a piece  of  meat ; the  dog 
smelt  it,  and  refused  to  take  it ; it  was 
therefore  forced  down  his  throat.  He  im- 
mediately began  to  run  about  the  room, 
exhibiting  much  anxiety,  and  seemed  de- 
sirous to  go  out.  He  grew  sick,  and  vo- 
mited the  bolus,  which  seemed  to  be  on 
fire;  upon  this,  the  dog  again  appeared 
impatient  to  get  out.  The  smell  of  the 
phosphorus,  however,  ceased  to  be  emitted 
by  the  vomited  matter.  The  dog  smelt  it 
again,  and  ate  it.  He  immediately  became 
extremely  lively,  springing  quickly  from  one 
table  to  another.  The  experiments  ought 
to  have  stopped  here ; but  some  one 
brought  another  piece  of  meat,  in  which 
there  were  eight  grains  of  phosphorus  en- 
closed. This  was  also  forced  down  the 
dog’s  throat,  and  he  again  vomited  it  on 
fire ; he  did  not,  however,  exhibit  the 
same  anxiety  t'o  leave  the  room  which  he 
he  had  done  the  first  time,  but  waited  pa- 


tiently, until  the  disagreeable  feeter  which 
arose  and  filled  the  apartment,  had  escaped 
from  Ins  morsel,  after  w inch  he  ate  it  gree- 
dily. His  inclination  to  leap  ami  run 
about  was  now  uncommonly  great;  nothing 
was  too  lu  ll  or  too  distant  for  him ; but  as 
we  were  afraid  he  might  do  somJ  injury 
by  this  kind  of  exercise,  he  was  dismissed 
the  apartment.  He  again  vomited  once  or 
twire ; but  since  that  time  has  remained 
perfectly  well.” 

.Such  are  the  principal  facts  related  by 
Weickard.  We  now  comedo  the  latest 
publication  on  the  subject  of  phosphorus. 
It  is  a letter  ou  its  medicinal  virtues  by 
M.  Alphonso  Leroi,  and  is  printed  in  the 
only  volume  of  Memoirs  w hich  the  Society 
of  Emulation  at  Paris  has  yet  published. 
One  of  the  first  experiments  winch  M. 
Leroi  made  was  upon  himself ; he  swallow- 
ed three  grains  of  phosphorus  with  some 
theraiea.  It  is  a wonder,  he  says,  that  he 
was  not  killed  by  it ; for  phosphorus  does 
not  require  more  air  than  is  commonly 
contained  in  the  stomach,  in  order  to  take 
fire,  and  burn  in  such  a manner  as  to  have 
eaten  through  that  organ.  “ For  two 
hours,”  the  Professor  observes,  “ I found 
myself  extraordinarily  incommoded ; I 
drank  frequently  little  draughts  of  cold 
wrater.  After  some  hours  had  elapsed  the 
uneasiness  ceased.  My  urine  was  high- 
coloured;  but  the  following  day  my  mus- 
cular force  was  doubled,  and  I felt  an  in- 
supportable venereal  irritation  I after- 
wards gave  this  remedy  to  tire  young  man 
whose  case  >is  related  in  the  Gazette  de 
Sante,  for  the  29th  of  August,  1779.  It 
was  truly  owing  to  phosphorus  that  his 
life  was  saved  in  a most  malignant  fever,  in 
which  the  prostation  of  strength  was  so 
great  as  not  to  leave  many  other  resources 
but  this  remedy.” 

M.  Leroi  then  proceeds  to  inform  us,  that 
he  has  frequently  employed  phosphorus 
since  that  time.  Heat  first  prescribed  it 
in  the  form  of  a iohoch.  It  is  always  diffi- 
cult  to  pulverize  it  ; but  this  difficulty  he 
overcame  in  the  following  manner  : “ He 
puts  the  phosphorus  into  warm  water,  and 
agitates  it  violently ; it  divides  itself  like 
oil,  into  a great  number  of  little  globules, 
and,  if  cold  water  be  now  added,  it  is  pre- 
cipitated to  the  bottom  in  the  form  of  a 
powder.  Of  this  powder  one  or  two  grains 
are  to  be  taken,  and  rubbed  with  a little 
sugar,  a drop  or  two  of  oil,  and  some  yolk 
of  an  egg.  A quarter  of  a grain  every  day 
is  quite  sufficient  to  produce  great  effects.” 

At  other  times,  he  says,  he  has  given  it  in 
a mixture  of  oil,  syrup,  and  some  aromatic 
distilled  water.  He  asserts,  that  Kunkel 
gave  phosphorus  internally  in  England  in 
the  form  of  pills,  which  were  luminous ; 
and  he  informs  us  that  lie  himself  has  found 
out  the  manner  of  composing  them  ; but 
they  require  so  nice  a manipulation,  that 


he  has  intrusted  the  secret  only  to  Messrs. 
Pelletier,  the  brothers,  being  warned  by 
his  own  experience  of  the  mischief  which 
arises  from  giving  it  improperly  prepared. 
Each  pill  contains  the  eighth  of  a grain  of 
phosphorus.  They  'are  endowed  with  a 
soporific  and  calming  property.  Professor 
Leroi  has  frequently  employed  them  in 
cases  of  rheumatismus,  in  a great  number 
of  nervous  diseases,  pituitous  diseases,  and 
in  many  acute  and  chronic  complaints. 
Pie  believes  that  this  remedy  is  capable  of 
prolonging  life  beyond  the  natural  period  ; 
and  after  having  spoken  of  its  great  re- 
storative power,  he  related  the  following 
ease  id  confirmation  of  this  opinion  : — 

“ I was  one  day  called  to  an  old  man, 
aged  eighty-seven,  the  uncle  of  Madam® 
de  Fourqueux,  in  whom  life  seemed  to  be 
almost  totally  extinguished.  I composed 
for  him  a mixture  of  six  ounces  of  different 
distilled  aromatic  waters,  one  ounce  of 
oil  containing  three  grains  of  phosphorus, 
and  two  ounces  of  syrup.  Of  this  he  took 
three  table-spoonfuls  every  day;  and  be- 
sides this,  he  took  eight  drops  of  volatile 
alkali,  in  a glass  of  sweet  aromatic  water, 
twice  a- day,  before  his  meals.  By  these 
i means  I illuminated  the  dying  embers  of 
I life,  and  he  survived  seven  years  after  an 
! attack  of  weakness  in  which  it  must  have 
i appeared  like  madness  to  attempt  to  in- 
| terfere. 

“ I may  safely  affirm,  that  I have  been  as 
j much  occupied  in  seeking  out  the  cases  in 
j which  this  medicine  proves  hurtful,  as  in 
detecting  those  in  which  it  is  serviceable ; 

! and  I can  assert,  not  only  from  my  own 
| experience,  but  also  from  that  of  the  late 
! M.  Lecointre,  my  pupil,  who  was  physician 
; to  the  hospital  at  Nambouillet,  that  we 
i have  not  found  it  hurtful  in  any  one  case  : 

! that  it  has  only  been  useful  in  some,  and 
| that  only  in  such  cases  in  which  life  was 
already  extinct  in  some  parts  of  such  pa- 
j tients  as  had  not  a sufficient  portion  of  liv- 
ing principle  in  them  to  reanimate  the  whole 
frame.” 

Mr.  Leroi  affirms,  that  the  divisibility  of 
phosphorus  is  almost  infinite  ; and,  in  proof 
of  this  assertion,  he  states,  that  “ the  body 
of  a woman  who  died  of  a putrid  fever,  and 
who  had  taken  one  grain  of  phosphorus,  was 
entirely  luminous  within.  The  hands  of  the 
.late  Rielle,  the  anatomist,  who  opened  the 
body,  were  luminous  some  hours  after  they 
had  been  washed  ! !,; 

Upon  maturely  considering  all  the  facts 
which  have  been  brought  forward  con- 
cerning it,  little  room  for  doubt  will  be 
left  in  the  mind, as  to  its  uncommon  powers ; 
but,  although  this  be  granted,  experience 
is  stiil  wanting  to  point  out  the  diseases, 
and  various  stages  of  disease,  in  which  it 
may  be  employed  with  equal  safety  and 
j utility,  as  also  to  determine  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  would  be  dangerous 


even  to  try  it.  Thus  much  may  doubtless 
be  asserted  concerning  it,  that  it  is  one  of 
the  highest  stimuli  which  we  have  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  materia  medica  ; and 
that,  although  it  is  affirmed  by  M.  Leroi, 
and  others,  to  be  “ calming  and  sedative,5' 
it  is  only  so  in  such  cases  as  wine,  aether, 
Hoffman’s  anodyne  liquor,  and  opium,  are 
also  found  to  be  calming  and  sedative, 
that  is,  in  cases  where  the  arterial  action 
of  the  whole  frame  is  nearly  exhausted, 
although  still  quick.  Every  practitioner 
should  be  cautioned  against  exhibiting  it 
in  any  inflammatory  disease,  where  much 
strength  exists;  and  in  all  eases,  very 
small  doses  should  be  first  exhibited,  and 
those  with  the  utmost  circumspection. 

Pkosphuret.  See  Phosphuretum. 

PHOSPHURETUM.  ( Phosphuretum , 
from  phosphorus. J A combination  of 
phosphorus  not  oxygenated,  with  different 
bases ; as,  pkosphuret  of  copper , pkosphuret 
of  iron,  &c. 

PHOTOPHOBIA.  (From  light, 
and  po@£®,  to  dread.)  Such  an  intolerance 
of  light,  that  the  eye,  or  rather  the  retina, 
can  scarcely  bear  its  irritating  rays.  Such 
patients  generally  wink,  or  close  their  eyes 
in  light,  which  they  cannot  bear  without 
exquisite  pain,  or  confused  vision.  The 
proximate  cause  is  too  great  a sensibility 
in  the  retina.  The  species  are, 

1.  Photophobia  inflommatoria , or  dread 
of  light  from  an  inflammatory  cause,  which 
is  a particular  symptom  of  the  internal 
ophthalmia. 

2.  Photophobia , from  the  disuse  of  light, 
which  happens  to  persons  long  confined  in 
dark  places  or  prisons ; on  the  coming  out 
of  which  into  light  the  pupil  contracts, 
and  the  persons  cannot  bear  light.  The 
depression  of  the  cataract  occasions  this 
symptom,  which  appears  as  though  fire 
and  lightning  entered  the  eye,  not  being 
able  to  bear  these  strong  rays  of  light. 

3.  Photophobia  nervea,  or  a nervous  pho- 
tophobia, which  arises  from  an  increased 
sensibility  of  the  nervous  expansion  and 
optic  nerve.  It  is  a symptom  of  the  hy- 
drophobia, and  many  disorders,  both  acute 
and  nervous. 

4.  Photophobia  from  too  great  light,  as 
looking  at  the  sun,  or  at  the  strong  light  of 
modern  lamps. 

PHOTOPSIA.  (From  light,  and 
oil?,  vision.)  Lucid  vision.  An  affection 
of  the  eye  in  which  the  patient  perceives 
luminous  rays,  ignited  lines,  or  corusca- 
tions. 

Phragmus.  (From  <ppaa- era  to  enclose 
or  fence  ; so  called  from  their  being  set 
round  like  a fence  of  stakes.)  The  rows 
of  teeth. 

PHRENES.  ( Phren , from  <ppw,  the 
mind,  because  the  ancients  imagined  it 
was  the  scat  of  the  mind.)  The  dia- 
graphrn. 
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Phrenests.  See  Phrenitis. 

PHRENIC  NERVE.  (Nervus  phreni - 
mis,  from  tyeves,  the  diagra;>hm).  Dia- 
phragmatic nerve.  It  arises  from  a union 
of  the  branches  of  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  cervical  pairs,  on  each  side,  passes 
between  the  clavicle  and  subclavian  artery, 
and  descends  from  thence  by  the  pericar- 
dium to  the  diaphragm. 

PHRENIOE  ARTERI/E.  The  arte- 
ries going  to  the  diaphragm. 

PHRENIC7E  VEN/E.  The  Veins 
coming  from  the  diagraphm. 

PHRENITIS.  (Ops vm$,  from  <ppw,  the 
mind).  Phreni  sis.  Phrenetiasis.  Phre- 
nismvs.  Cephalitis.  Sphacelismus.  Ce- 
phalalgia infiammatoria.  By  the  Arabians 
karabitus.  Phrensy  or  inflammation  of 
the  brain.  A genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
pyrexia;,  and  order  phlegmasia  of  Cullen  ; 
characterized  by  strong  fever,  violent 
headache,  redness  of  the  face  and  eyes, 
impatience  of  light  and  noise,  watchful- 
ness, and  furious  delirium.  It  is  symp- 
tomatic of  several  diseases,  as  worms, 
hydrophobia,  &c.  Phrenitis  often  makes 
its  attacks  with  a sense  of  fullness  in  the 
head,  flushing  of  the  countenance,  and 
redness  of  the  eyes,  the  pulse  being  full, 
but  in  other  respects  natural.  As  these 
symptoms  increase,  the  patient  becomes 
restless,  his  sleep  is  disturbed,  or  wholly 
forsakes  him.  It  sometimes  comes  on,  as 
in  the  epidemic,  of  which  Saalman  gives 
an  account,  with  pain,  or  a peculiar  sense 
of  uneasiness  of  the  head,  back,  loins, 
and  joints;  in  some  cases,  with  tremor  of 
the  limbs,  and  intolerable  pains  of  the 
hands,  feet,  and  legs.  It  now  and  then 
attacks  with  stupor,  and  rigidity  of  the 
whole  body,  sometimes  with  anxiety  and 
a sense  of  tension  referred  to  the  breast, 
often  accompanied  with  palpitation  of  the 
heart.  Sometimes  nausea  and  a painful 
sense  of  weight  in  the  stomach,  are  among 
the  earliest  symptoms.  In  other  caSes, 
the  patient  is  attacked  with  vomiting,  or 
complains  of  the  heart  burn,  and  griping 
pains  in  the  bowels.  When  the  intimate 
connection  which  subsists  between  the 
brain  and  every  part  of  the  system  is  con- 
sidered, the  variety  of  the  symptoms  at- 
tending the  commencement  of  phrenitis  is 
not  so  surprising,  nor  that  the  stomach  in 
particular  should  suffer,  which  so  remark- 
ably sympathizes  with  the  brain.  These 
symptoms  assist  in  forming  the  diagnosis 
between  phrenitis,  and  synoclia.  The 
pain  of  the  head  soon  becomes  more  con- 
siderable, and  sometimes  very  acute.  ‘ If 
the  meninges,’  says  Dr.  Fordyce,  ‘ are 
affected,  the  pain  is  acute  ; if  the  sub- 
stance only,  obtuse,  and  sometimes  but 
just  sensible.’  And  Dr.  Cullen  remarks, 
‘ I am  here,  as  in  other  analogous  cases, 
of  opinion,  that  the  symptoms  above  men- 
tioned of  an  acute  inflammation,  always 


mark  inflammations  of  membraneous  parts, 
and  that  an  inflammation  of  parenchyma, 
or  substance  of  viscera,  exhibits,  at  least 
commonly,  a more  chronic  inflammation. 

The  seat  of  the  pain  is  various : some- 
times it  seems  to  occupy  the  whole  head  ; 
sometimes,  although  more  circumscribed, 
it  is  deep-seated,  and  ill  defined.  In  other 
cases  it  is  felt  principally  in  the  forehead 
or  occiput.  The  redness  of  the  face  and 
eyes  generally  increases  with  the  pain,  and 
there  is  often  a sense  of  heat  and  throbbing 
in  the  head,  the  countenance  acquiring  a 
peculiar  fierceness.  These  symptoms  for 
the  most  part,  do  not  last  long  before  the 
patient  begins  to  talk  incoherently,  and 
to  shew  other  marks  of  delirium.  Some- 
times, however,  Saalman  observes,  deliri- 
um did  not  come  on  till  the  fifth,  sixth,  or 
seventh  day.  The  delirium  gradually  in- 
creases, till  it  often  arrives  at  a state  of 
phrensy.  The  face  becomes  turgid,  the 
eyes  stare,  and  seem  as  if  bursting  from 
their  sockets,  tears,  and  sometimes  even 
blood,  flowing  from  them  ; the  patient  in 
many  cases  resembling  a furious  maniac, 
from  whom  it  is  often  impossible  to  distin- 
guish him,  except  by  the  shorter  duration 
of  his  complaint.  The  delirium  assists  in 
distinguishing  phrenitis  and  synoclia,  as  it 
is  not  a common  symptom  in  the  latter. 
When  delirium  does  attend  synoclia, 
however,  it  is  of  the  same  kind  as  in  phre- 
nitis. 

We  should,  a priori , expect  in  phrenitis 
considerable  derangement  in  the  different 
organs  of  sense,  which  so  immediately  de- 
pend on  the  state  of  the  brain.  The  eyes 
are  incapable  of  bearing  the  light,  and 
false  vision,  particularly  that  termed  musca 
volitantes , and  flashes  of  light  seeming  to 
dart  before  the  eyes,  are  frequent  symp- 
toms. The  hearing  is  often  so  acute,  that 
the  least  noise  is  intolerable;  sometimes, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  patient  becomes 
deaf;  and  the  deafness,  Saalman  observes, 
and  morbid  acuteness  of  hearing,  some- 
times alternate.  Affections  of  the  smell, 
taste,  and  touch,  are  less  observable. 

As  the  organs  of  sense  are  not  frequent- 
ly deranged  in  synoclia,  the  foregoing 
symptoms  farther  assist  the  diagnosis  be- 
tween this  complaint  and  phrenitis. 

The  pulse  is  not  always  so  much  disturb- 
ed at  an  early  period,  as  we  should  expect 
from  the  violence  of  the  other  symptoms, 
compared  with  what  we  observe  in  idio- 
pathic fevers.  When  this  circumstance  is 
distinctly  marked,  it  forms,  perhaps,  the 
best  diagnosis  between  phrenitis  and  syno- 
cha,  and  gives  to  phrenitis  more  of  the 
appearance  of  mania.  In  many  cases, 
however,  the  fever  runs  as  high  as  the  de- 
lirium ; then  the  case  often  almost  exactly 
resembles  a case  of  violent  synoclia,  from 
which  it  is  the  more  difficult  to  distinguish 
it  if  the  pulse  be  full  and  strong.  In  ge* 
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ueral,  however,  the  hardness  is  more  re- 
markable than  in  synocha,  and  in  many 
cases  the  pulse  is  small  and  hard,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  diag- 
nostics between  the  two  complaints,  the 
pulse  in  synocha  being  always  strong  and 
full.  In  phrenitis  it  is  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  intermitting.  The  respiration  is 
generally  deep  and  slow,  sometimes  diffi- 
cult, now  and  then  interrupted  with  hic- 
cough, seldom  hurried  and  frequent ; a very 
unfavourable  symptom.  In  many  of  the 
cases  mentioned  by-  Saalman,  pneumonia 
supervened. 

The  deglutition  is  often  difficult,  some- 
times convulsive.  The  stomach  is  frequent- 
ly oppressed  with  bile,  which  is  an  un- 
favourable symptom  ; and  complete  jaun- 
dice, the  skin  and  urine  being  tinged 
yellow,  sometimes  supervenes.  Worms 
in  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  also  frequent 
attendants  on  phrenitis,  and,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  may  have  a share  in  producing 
it-  The  hydrocephalus  interims,  which  is 
more  allied  to  phrenitis  than  dropsy  of  the 
brain,  properly  so  called,  seems  often,  in 
part  at  least,  to  arise  from  derangement 
of  the  primae  vise,  particularly  from 
worms.  We  cannot  otherwise  account 
for  the  frequent  occurrence  of  these  com- 
plaints. 

Instead  of  a superabundance  of  bile  in 
the  primae  vise,  there  is  sometimes  a de- 
ficiency, which  seems  to  afford  even  a 
worse  prognosis.  The  alvine  faeces  being 
of  a white  colour,  and  a black  cloud  in 
the  urine,  are  regarded  by  Lobb  as  fatal 
symptoms.  The  black  cloud  in  the  urine 
is  owing  to  an  admixture  of  blood  : when 
unmixed  with  blood,  the  urine  is  generally 
pale. 

There  is  often  a remarkable  tendency 
to  the  worst  species  of  hagmorrjiagies, 
towards  the  fatal  termination  of  phrenitis. 
Haemorrhagy  from  the  eyes  has  already 
been  mentioned.  Haemorrhagy  from  the 
intestines  also,  tinging  the  stools  with  a 
black  colour,  is  not  uncommon.  These 
haemorrhagies  are-  never  favourable  • but 
the  haemorrhagies  characteristic  of  synocha, 
particularly  that  from  the  nose,  sometimes 
Occur -at  an  earlier  period,  and,  if  copious, 
generally  bring  relief.  More  frequently, 
however,  blood  drops  slowly  from  the  nose, 
demonstrating  the  violence  of  the  disease, 
without  relieving  it.  In  other  cases  there 
is  a discharge  of  thin  mucus  from  the 
nose. 

Tremors  of  the  joints,  convulsions  of 
the  muscles  of  the  face,  grinding  of  the 
teeth,  the  face  from  being  florid  suddenly 
becomes  pale,  involuntary  tears,  a mucus 
From  the  nose,  the  urine  being  of  a dark 
red  or  yellow  colour,  or  black,  or  covered 
with  a pellicle,  the  faces  being  either 
bilious  or  white,  and  very  foetid,  profuse 
sweat  of  the  head,  neck,  and  shoulders, 


paralysis  of  the  tongue,  general  convul- 
sions, much  derangement  of  the  internal 
functions,  and  the  symptoms  of  other 
visceral  inflammations,  particularly  of  the 
pneumonia,  supervening,  are  e<  nmerated 
by  Saalman  as  affording  the  most  unfavour- 
able prognosis.  The  delirium  changing  to 
coma,  the  pulse  at  the  same  time  becoming 
weak,  and  the  deglutition  difficult,  was 
generally  the  forerunner  of  death.  When, 
on  the  contrary,  there  is  a copious  hae- 
morrhagy from  the  baemorrhoidai  vessels, 
from  the  lungs,  mouth,  or  even  from  the 
urinary  passages,  when  the  delirium  is  re- 
lieved by  sleep,  and  the  patient  remembers 
his  dreams,  when  the  sweats  are  free  and 
general,  the  deafness  is  diminished  or  re- 
moved, and  the  febrile  symptoms  become 
milder,  there  are  hopes  of  recovery. 

In  almost  all  diseases,  if  we  except  those 
which  kill  suddenly,  as  the  fatal  termina- 
tion approaches,  nearly  the  same  train  of 
symptoms  supervenes,  viz.  those  denoting 
extreme  debility  of  all  the  functions.  Saal- 
man remarks  that  the  blood  did  not  always 
shew  the  buffy  coat. 

Phrenitis-,  like  most  other  complaints, 
has  sometimes  assumed  an  intermitting 
form,  the  fits  coming  on  daily,  sometimes 
every  second  day.  When  phrenitis  termi- 
nates favourably,  the  typhus,  which  suc- 
ceeds the  increased  excitement,  is  gene- 
rally less  in  proportion  to  that  excitement, 
than  in  idiopathic  fevers;  a circumstance 
which  assists  in  distinguishing  phrenitis 
from  synocha. 

The  imperfect  diagnosis  between  thesO 
complaints  is  further  assisted  by  the  effects 
of  the  remedies  employed.  For  in  phre- 
nitis in  removing  the  delirium  and  other 
local  symptoms  the  febrile  symptoms  in 
general  soon  abate.  Whereas  in  synocha, 
although  the  delirium  and  head  ache  be 
removed,  yet  the  pulse  continues  frequent, 
and  other  marks  of  indisposition  remain 
for  a much  longer  time. 

It  will  be  of  use  to  present  at  one  view 
the  circumstances  which  form  the  diagnosis 
between  phrenitis  and  synocha. 

Synocha  generally  makes  its  attack  in 
the  same  manner  ; its  symptoms  are  few 
and  little  varied.  The  symptoms  at  th« 
commencement  of  phrenitis  are  often 
more  complicated,  and  differ  considerably 
in  different  cases.  Derangement  of  the 
internal  functions  are  comparatively  rare 
in  synocha.  In  phrenitis  it  almost  con- 
stantly attends,  and  often  appears  very 
early.  The  same  observation  applies  to 
the  derangement  of  the  organs  of  sense. 
In  synocha,  the  pulse  from  the  commence- 
ment, is  frequent,  slow,  and  rapid.  In 
phrenitis,  symptoms  denoting  the  local 
affection  often  became  considerable  before 
the  pulse  is  much  disturbed.  In  phrenitis 
v/e  have  seen  that  the  pulse  sometimes 
very  suddenly  loses  its  strength,  the  worst 
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fepecies  of  hmmorrbagies,  and  othfer  sym- 
ptoms denoting  extreme  debility,  shewing 
themselves;  such  symptoms  are  generally 
the  forerunner  of  death.  But  that  when 
the  termination  is  favourable,  the  degree 
of  typhus  which  succeeds  it  is  less  in  pro- 
portion to  the  preceding  excitement  in 
synocha.  Lastly,  if  we  succeed  in  re- 
moving the  delirium  and  other  symptoms 
affecting  the  head,  the  state  of  the  fever 
is  found  to  partake  of  this  favourable 
change  more  immediately  and  completely 
than  in  synocha,  where,  although  we  suc- 
ceed in  relieving  the  head  ache  or  delirium, 
the  fever  often  suffers  little  abatement. 

With  regard  to  the  duration  of  phrenitis, 
Eller  observes,  that  when  it  proves  fatal, 
the  patient  generally  dies  within  six  or 
seven  days.  In  many  fatal  cases,  however, 
it  is  protracted  for  a longer  time,  especi- 
ally where  the  remissions  have  been  con- 
siderable. Upon  the  whole,  however,  the 
longer  it  is  protracted,  providing  Hie 
symptoms  do  not  become  worse,  the  better 
is  the  prognosis. 

Phrenetiasis.  Sec  Phrenitis. 

Phrensy . See  Phrenitis. 

Phtheiriasis.  (From  <f>0£<£,  a louse.) 
See  Phthiriasis. 

Phtiieirium.  See  Pktheiroctomm. 

PHTHIRIASIS.  (From  a louse). 
Morbus  Pediculosus.  Pediculatio.  Phthei- 
riasis. A disease  in  which  several  parts  of 
the  body  generate  lice,  which  often  punc- 
ture the  skin,  and  produce  little  sordid 
ulcers. 

Phthetroctonum.  (From  <J)6sk, a louse, 
and  ktsim,  to  kill,  because  it  destroys  lice.) 
Phtiieirium.  The  herb  staphis-agra,  or 
Staves-acre. 

PHTHISIS.  (From  to  consiiTne.) 
Tabes  Pulmonalis.  Pulmonary  consump- 
tion. A genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
pyrexice,  and  order  hcemorrhagice  of  Cullen ; 
known  by  emaciation,  debility,  cough, 
hectic  fever,  and  puruient  expectoration. 

Species  : 1.  Phthisis  incipiens,  incipient, 
without  any  expectoration  of  pus. 

2.  Phthisis  humida,  with  an  expectora- 
tion of  pus. 

3.  Phthisis  scrophulosa,  from  scropimlous 
tubercles  in  the  lungs,  &c. 

4.  Phthisis  hcemoploica , from  hemop- 
tysis. 

5.  Phthisis  exanthematica , from  exan- 
themata. 

6.  Phthisis  chloi'otica,  from  chlorosis. 

7.  Phthisis  syphilitica , from  a venereal 
ulcer  in  the  lungs. 

The  causes  which  predispose  to  this 
disease  are  very  numerous.  The  fol- 
lowing are,  however,  the  most  gene- 
ral : hereditary  disposition  ; particular 

formation  of  body,  and  obvious  by  a 
long  neck,  prominent  shoulders,  and  nar- 
row chest ; scrophulous  diathesis,  indicated 
by  a tine  dear  skin,  fair  hair,  delicate 


rosy  complexion,  large  veins,  thick  upper 
lip,  a weak  voice,  and  great  sensibility ; 
certain  diseases,  such  as  syphilis,  scroplnda, 
the  small-pox,  and  measles ; particular 
employments  exposing  artificers  to  dust, 
such  as  needle-pointers,  stone-cutters, 
millers,  &c.  or  to  the  fumes  of  metals  or 
minerals  under  a confined  and  unwhole- 
some air ; violent  passions,  exertions  or 
affections  of  the  mind,  as  grief,  disap- 
pointment, anxiety,  or  close  application 
to  study,  without  using  proper  exercise ; 
frequent  and  excessive  debaucheries,  late 
watching,  and  drinking  freely  of  strong 
liquors  : great  evacuations,  as  .diarrhoea, 
diabetes,  excessive  venery,  floor  albus, 
immoderate  discharge  of  the  menstrual 
flux,  and  the  continuing  to  suckle  too  long 
under  a debilitated  state ; and,  lastly,  the 
application  of  cold,  either  by  too  sudden 
a change  of  apparel,  keeping  on  wet 
clothes,  lying  in  damp  beds,  or  exposing 
the  body  too  suddenly  to  cool  air,  when 
heated  by  exercise  ; in  short,  by  any  thing 
that  gives  a considerable  check  to  the 
perspiration.  The  more  immediate  or 
occasional  causes  of  phthisis  are,  haemop- 
tysis, pneumonic  inflammation  proceeding 
to  suppuration,  catarrh,  asthma,  and  tu- 
bercles, the  last  of  which  is  by  far  the 
most  general.  The  incipient  symptoms 
usually  vary  with  the  cause  of  the  disease; 
but  when  it  arises  from  tubercles,  it  is 
usually  thus  marked : It  begins  with  a 
short  dry  cough,  that  at  length  becomes 
habitual,  but  from  which  nothing  is  spit 
up  for  some  time,  except  a frothy  mucus 
that  seems  to  proceed  from  the  fauces. 
The  breathing  is  at  the  same  time  some- 
what impeded,  and  upon  the  least  bodily- 
motion  is  much  hurried : a sense  of  strait- 
ness,  with  oppression  at  the  chest,  is  expe- 
rienced ; the  body  becomes  gradually 
leaner,  and  jrreat  languor,  with  iudolence, 
dejection  of  spirits,  and  loss  of  appetite, 
prevail.  In  this  state  the  patient  fre- 
quently continues  a considerable  length  of 
time,  during  which  he  is,  however,  more 
readily  affected  than  usual  by  slight  colds, 
and  upon  one  or  other  of  the  occasions  the 
cough  becomes  more  troublesome  and 
severe,  particularly  by  night,  and  it  is  at 
length  attended  with  an  expectoration, 
which  towards  morning  is  more  free  and 
copious.  By  degrees  the  matter  which  is 
expectorated  becomes  more  viscid  and 
opaque,  and  now  assumes  a greenish  colour 
and  purulent  appearance,  being  on  many 
occasions  streaked  with  blood.  In  some 
cases,  a more  severe  degree  of  hcemoptysi* 
attends,  and  the  patient  spits  up  a consi- 
derable quantity  of  florid,  frothy  blood. 
The  breathing  at  length  becomes  more 
difficult,  and  the  emaciation  and  weakness 
goes  on  increasing.  With  these,  the  person 
begins  to  be  sensible  of  pain  in  some  part 
of  the  thorax,  which,  ho  we  vciy  is  usually 
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felt  at  first  under  the  sternum,  particularly 
on  coughing.  At  a more  advanced  period 
of  the  disease  a pain  is  sometimes  felt  on 
one  side,  and  at  times  prevails  in  so  high 
a degree,  as  to  prevent  the  person  from 
lying  easily  on  that  side;  but  it  more  fre- 
quently  happens,  that  it  is  felt  only  on 
making  a full  inspiration,  or  coughing. 
Even  where  no  pain  is  felt  it  often  hap- 
pens, that  those  who  labour  under  phthisis 
cannot  lie  easily  on  one  or  other  of  their 
sides,  without  a fit  of  coughing  being  ex- 
cited, or  the  difficulty  of  breathing  being 
much  increased.  At  the  first  commence- 
ment of  the  disease,  the  pulse  is  often  na- 
tural, or  perhaps  is  soft,  small,  and  a little 
quicker  than  usual;  but  when  the  sym- 
ptoms which  have  been  enumerated  have 
subsisted  for  any  length  of  time,  it  then 
becomes  full,  hard,  and  frequent.  At  the 
same  time  the  face  flushes,  particularly 
after  eating,  the  palms  of  the  hands  and 
soles  of  the  feet  are  affected  with  burning 
heat ; the  respiration  is  difficult  and  labo- 
rious ; evening  exacerbations  become  ob- 
vious, and  by  degrees,  the  fever  assumes 
the  hectic  form.  This  species  of  fever  is 
evidently  of  the  remittent  kind,  and  has 
exacerbations  twice  every  day.  The  first 
occurs  usually  about  noon,  and  a slight 
remission  ensues  about  five  in  the  after- 
noon. This  last  is,  however,  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  another  exacerbation,  which* 
increases  gradually  until  after  midnight ; 
but  about  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  a 
remission  takes  place,  and  this  becomes 
more  apparent  as  the  morning  advances. 
During  the  exacerbations  the  patient  is 
very  sensible  to  any  coolness  of  the  air, 
and  often  complains  of  a sense  of  cold 
when  his  skin  is,  at  the  same  time,  preter- 
natnrally  warm.  Of  these  exacerbations, 
that  of  the  evening  is  by  far  the  most  con- 
siderable. From  the  first  appearance  of 
the  hectic  symptoms,  the  mine  is  high  co- 
loured, and  deposits  a copious  branny  red 
sediment.  The  appetite,  however,  is  not 
greatly  impaired,  the  tongue  appears  Clean, 
the  mouth  is  usually  moist,  and  the  thirst 
is  inconsiderable.  As  the  disease  advances, 
the  fauces  put  on  rather  an  inflamed  ap- 
pearance, and  are  beset  with  aphthae,  and 
the  red  vessels  of  the  tunica  adnata  be- 
come of  a pearly  white.  During  the  ex- 
acerbations, a florid  circumscribed  redness 
appears  on  each  cheek  ; but  at  other  times 
the  face  is  pale,  and  the  countenance 
somewhat  dejected.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  hectic  fever,  the  belly  is  usually 
costive ; but  in  the  more  advanced  stages 
of  it,  a diarrhoea  often  comes  on,  and  this 
continues  to  recur  frequently  during  the 
remainder  of  the  disease ; colliquative 
sweats  likewise  break  out,  and  these  alter- 
nate with  each  other,  and  induce  vast 
debility.  In  the  last  stage  of  the  disease 
Hie  emaciation  is  so  great,  that  the  patient 


has  the  appearance  of  a walking  skeleton  ; 
his  countenance  is  altered,  his  cheeks  are 
prominent,  his  eyes  look  hollow  and  lan- 
guid, his  hair  falls  off,  his  nails  are  of  a 
livid  colour,  and  much  incurvated,  and  his 
feet  are  affected  with  oedematous  swellings. 
To  the  end  of  the  disease  the  senses  remain 
entire,  and  the  mind  is  confident  and  full 
of  hope.  It  is,  indeed,  a happy  circum- 
stance attendant  on  phthisis,  that  those 
who  labour  under  it  are  seldom  apprehen- 
sive or  aware  of  any  danger  ; and  it  is  no 
uncommon  occurrence  to  meet  with  per- 
sons labouring  under  its  most  advanced 
stage,  flattering  themselves  with  a speedy 
recovery,  and  forming  distant  projects 
under  that  vain  hope.  Some  days  before 
death  the  extremities  become  cold.  la 
some  cases  a delirium  precedes  that  event, 
and  continues  until  life  is  extinguished. 

As  an  expectoration  of  rnncus  from  the 
lungs  may  possibly  be  mistaken  for  puru- 
lent matter,  and  may  thereby  give  us 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  patient  labours 
under  a confirmed  phthisis,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  point  out  a sure  criterion,  by 
which  we  shall  always  be  able  to  distin- 
guish the  one  from  the  other.  The  medical 
world  are  indebted  to  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Darwin  for  the  discovery,  who  has  directed 
the  experiment  t©  be  made  in  the  following 
manner: 

Let  the  expectorated  matter  be  dissolv- 
ed in  vitriolic  acid,  and  in  caustic  lixivium, 
and  add  pure  water  to  both  solutions.  If 
there  is  a fair  precipitation  in  each,  it  is  a 
certain  sign  of  the  presence  of  pus ; but  if 
there  is  not  a precipitate  in  either,  it  is 
certainly  mucus. 

Mr.  Everard  Home,  in  his  dissertation 
on  the  properties  of  pus,  informs  us  of  a 
curious,  and  apparently  a decisive  mode  of 
distinguishing  accurately  between  pus  and 
animal  mucus.  The  property,  he  ob- 
serves, which  characterizes  pus,  and  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  most  other  substances, 
is,  its  being  composed  of  globules,  which 
are  visible  when  viewed  through  a micros- 
cope ; whereas  animal  mucus,  and  all 
chemical  combinations  of  animal  sub- 
stances appear  in  the  microscope  to  be 
made  up  of  flakes.  This  property  was 
first  noticed  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Hunter. 

Pulmonary  consumption  is  in  every  case 
to  be  considered  as  attended  with  'much 
danger  ; but  it  is  more  so  when  it  proceeds 
from  tubercles,  than  when  it  arises  in  con- 
sequence either  of  haemoptysis,  or  pneu- 
monic suppuration.  In  the  last  instance 
the  risk  will  be  greater  where  the  abscess 
breaks  inwardly,  and  gives  rise  to  empye- 
ma, than  when  its  contents  are  discharged 
by  the  mouth.  Even  cases  of  this  nature 
have,  however,  been  known  to  terminate 
in  immediate  death.  The  impending  dan- 
ger is  generally  to  be  judged  of,  however, 
by  the  hectic  symptoms  ; but  more  parti- 
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cularly  by  the  fetor  of  the  expectoration, 
the  degree  of  emaciation  and  debility,  the 
colliquative  sweats,  and  the  diarrhoea. 
The  disease  has,  in  many  cases,  been 
found  to  be  considerably  retarded  in  its 
process  by  pregnancy  ; and  in  a few  has 
been  alleviated  bv  an  attack  of  mania. 

The  morbid  appearance  most  frequently 
to  be  met  with  on  the  dissections  of  those 
who  die  of  phthisis,  is  the  existence  of 
tubercles  in  the  cellular  substance  of  the 
lungs.  These  are  small  tumours  which 
have  the  appearance  of  indurated  glands, 
are  of  different  sizes,  and  are  often  found 
in  clusters.  Their  firmness  is  usually  in 
proportion  to  their  size,  and  when  laid 
open  in  this  state  they  are  of  a white  co- 
lour, and  of  a consistence  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  cartilage.  Although  indolent 
at  first,  they  at  length  become  inflam- 
ed, and  lastly  form  little  abscesses  or 
vomica',  which  breaking,  and  pouring 
their  contents  into  the  bronchia?,  give 
rise  to  a purulent  expectoration,  and 
thus  lay  the  foundation  of  phthisis.  Such 
tubercles  or  vomicae  are  most  usually  situ- 
ated at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the 
lungs  ; but  in  some  instances  they  occupy 
the  outer  part,  and  then  adhesions  to  the 
pleura  are  often  formed. 

When  the  disease  is  partial,  only  about 
a fourth  of  the  upper  and  posterior  part 
of  the  lungs  is  usually  found  diseased  ; but 
in  some  cases  life  has  been  protracted  till 
not  one  twentieth  part  of  them  appeared, 
on  dissection,  fit  for  performing  their 
function.  A singular  observation,  con- 
tinued by  the  morbid  collections  of  ana- 
tomists, is,  that  the  left  lobe  is  much 
oftener  affected  than  the  right. 

Phthisis  ischiaihca.  A wasting  of 
the  thigh  and  leg  from  an  abscess  or  other 
cause  in  the  hip. 

Phthisis  pufill.®.  An  amaurosis. 

Phthoria.  ( From  '<t>$oga,  an  abortion.) 
Medicines  which  promote  abortion. 

Phu.  (<3>»,  or  <psv,  from  phuu,  Arab.) 
See  Valeriana  mujor. 

Phygethlon.  (From  <j>iw,  to  grow.) 
A red  and  painful  tubercie  in  the  ai  m-pits, 
neck  and  groins. 

Pl-IVL  ACTERIUM.  (From  ^vKaurct v,  to 
preserve.)  An  amulet  or  preservative 
against  infection. 

Phvllantmus  emblica.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  Indian  tree  from 
which  the  emblic  mirobalan  is  obtained. 

Phyllitis.  (From  $uxXov,  a leaf;  so 
called  because  the  leaves  only  appear.) 
See  Scolopendrium. 

PHYMA.  (From  to  produce.) 

A small  tubercle  on  any  external  part  of 
the  body. 

PHYSAIJS.  (From  <$>v<ra.ai,  to  inflate; 
so  called  because  its  seed  is  contained  in  a 
kind  of  bladder,  and  alkekengi,  alkakangi, 
Arab,  the  balicacabus  or  winter  cherry.) 


The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnasan  system.  Class,  Pentandria.  Or- 
der, Monogynia. 

Physalis  alkekengi.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  winter  cherry.  See 
Alkekengi. 

PHYSCONIA.  (From  <j>urjt<av,  a big- 
bellied  fellow.)  Hyposarca.  Hypersarchi- 
dios.  Enlargement  of  the  abdomen.  A 
genus  of  disease  in  the  class  cachexia  and 
order  intumescentia  of  Cullen  ; known  by 
a tumour  occupying  chiefly  one  part  of  the 
abdomen,  increasing  slowly,  and  neither 
sonorous  nor  fluctuating.  Species:  1.  He- 
patica.  2.  Splenica.  3.  Renalis.  4.  Ute - 
rina.  5.  Ab  ovario.  2.  Mesenterica.  7* 
Omentalis.  8.  Visceralis. 

Physema.  (From  $vo-a.a>,  to  inflate.) 
Physesis.  A windy  tumour. 

Physeter  macrosephaeus.  ( Physeterv 
from  <pvo-a.a>,  to  inflate ; so  named  from  its 
action  of  blowing  and  discharging  water 
from  its  nostrils,  and  macrocephalus,  from 
long,  and  xe <f>aXn,  the  head;  from 
the  length  of  its  head.)  See  Ambergris. 

PHYSIOGNOMY.  (Pliysiognomia, 
from  <f wnq.  nature,  and  yivwcniu,  to  know.) 
The  art  of  knowing  the  disposition  of  a 
person  from  the  countenance. 

PHYSIOLOGY.  (Physiologia,  from 
<pvo-ic,  nature,  and  Xo yoq,  a discourse.)  The 
science  which  treats  of  the  actions  and 
powers  of  an  animated  body. 

Physocele.  (From  wind,  and 

k«x>),  a tumour.)  A species  of  hernia, 
whose  contents  are  distended  with  wind. 

Physocephalus.  (From  <pv<ret,  wind, 
and  HE4>aX»,  the  head.)  Emphysema  of 
the  head.  See  Pneumatosis. 

PHYSOMETRA.  (From  <pvra «,  to 
inflate,  and  ^srpa,  the  womb.)  Hystero- 
physe.  A windy  swelling  of  the  uterus. 
A tympany  of  the  womb.  A genus  of 
disease  in  the  class  cachexia  and  order 
intumescentia  of  Cullen  ; characterized  by 
a permanent  elastic  swelling  of  the  hypo- 
gastrium,  from  flatulent  distention  of  the 
womb.  It  is  a rare  disease,  aDd  seldom 
admits  of  a cure. 

Phytei/ma.  (From  to  gene- 

rate ; so  called  from  its  great  increase  and 
growth.)  The  herb  rocket. 

Phytolacca  decandria.  (Phyto- 
lacca. From  <pvrev,  a plant,  and  Xaxxa, 
gum  lae  ; so  called  because  it  is  of  the  co- 
lour of  lacca,  and  decandria , from  its 
Liimeean  arrangement.)  Solanum  magnum, 
virginianum  rubrum.  Pork-physic.  Pork- 
weed.  Poke-weed.  Red  weed  of  Vir- 
ginia. Red  night-shade.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  American  night  shade.  Sola- 
num raccmosum  Americanum.  In  Virginia 
and  other  parts  of  America,  the  inhabitants 
boil  the  leaves,  and  eat  them  in  the  man- 
ner of  spinach.  They  are  said  to  have  an 
anodyne  quality,  and  the  juice  of  the  root 
is  violently  cathartic.  The  Portuguese 
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,&ad  formerly  a trick  of  mixing  the  juice 
of  the  berries  with  their  red  wines,  in  or- 
der to  give  them  a deeper  colour  ; but  it 
was  found  to  debase  the  flavour.  This 
was  represented  to  his  Portuguese  majesty, 
who  ordered  all  the  stems  to  be  cut  down 
yearly  before  they  produced  flowers, 
thereby  to  prevent  any  farther  adultera- 
tion. This  plant  has  been  used  as  a cure 
for  cancers,  but  to  no  purpose. 

PHYTOLOGY.  ( Phytologia . From 
<}>vt ov,  an  herb,  and  Xoj/o?,  a discourse.) 
That  part  of  the  science  of  natural  history 
which  treats  on  plants. 

Phytominesalia.  (From  <f >vrov,  a 
plant,  and  mineralis,  a mineral.)  Sub- 
stances of  a vegetable  and  mineral  na- 
ture ; as  amber  and  coral. 

PI  A MATFR.  ( Pia  mater , the  natu- 
ral mother  ; so  called  because  it  embraces 
the  brain,  as  a good  mother  folds  her 
child.)  Localis  membrana.  Meninx  tenuis. 
A thin  membrane,  almost  wholly  vascular, 
that  is  firmly  accreted  to  the  convolutions 
of  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  medulla 
oblongata,  and  medulla  spinalis.  Its  use 
appears  to  be,  to  distribute  the  vessels  to, 
and  contain  the  substance  of,  die  cerebrum. 

PICA.  (Pica,  the  magpie  ; so  named  be- 
cause it  is  said  the  magpie  is  subject  to 
this  affection.)  Picatio . Malacia.  Allo- 
triophagia.  Citta.  Cissa.  Longing.  De- 
praved appetite,  with  strong  desire  for 
unnatural  food.  It  is  very  common  to 
pregnant  women  and  chlorotic  girls,  and 
by  some  it  is  said  in  men  who  labour  under 
suppressed  haemorrhoids* 

Picea.  (mruf,  pitch.)  The  common 
or  red  fir  or  pitch  tree  is  so  termed.  The 
cones,  branches,  and  every  part  of  the 
tree,  affords  the  common  resin  called 
frankincense.  See  Terebinthina  vulgaris. 

Pichurim.  See  Pechurim. 

Picris  echioides.  (From  Trotpo?,  bit- 
ter, and  echioides,  from  sp^tov,  from  a 
viper,  and  resemblance.)  The  sys- 

tematic name  of  the  common  ox-tongue; 
the  leaves  are  frequently  used  as  a pot-herb 
by  the  country  people,  who  esteem  it  good 
to  relax  the  bowels. 

Pictonius.  (From  the  Piets,  who 
were  subject  to  this  disease.)  Applied  to 
a species  of  colic.  It  should  be  rather 
called  colica  pictonun,  the  painter’s  colic, 
because  from  their  use  of  lead  they  are 
much  afflicted  with  it. 

Piestrum.  (From  fo  press.) 

An  instrument  to  compress  the  head  of  a 
dead  foetus,  for  its  more  easy  extraction 
from  the  w'omb. 

Pig-nut.  . Earth-nut.  Ground-nut. 
The  bulbous  root  of  the  Bunium  balbocas- 
tanum  of  Linnaeus.  Pig-nuts,  so  called 
because  that  animal  is  very  fond  of  them, 
and  will  dig  with  its  snout  to  some  depth 
for  them,  are  of  a dirty  brown  colour,  a 
little  bigger  than  a hazel-nut,  and  flavoured 
like  the  chesnut.  They  are  said  to  possess 


a styptic  quality,  and  are  deemed  ser- 
viceable in  laxity  of  the  kidneys. 

PIGMENTUM.  (From  pingo , to 

paint.)  Pigment.  This  name  is  given  by 
anatomists  to  a mucous  substance  found 
in  the  eye,  which  is  of  two  kinds.  The 
pigment  of  the  iris,  is  that  which  covers 
the  anterior  and  posterior  surface  of  the 
iris,  and  gives  the  beautiful  variety  of  co- 
lour in  the  eyes.  The  pigment  of  the  cho- 
roid membrane,  is  a black  or  brownish 
mucus  which  covers  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  choroid  membrane,  contiguous  to  the 
retina  and  the  interior  surface  of  the  ciliary 
processes. 

Pila  hystricis.  The  bezoar  hystricis. 

Pila  marina.  A species  of  alcyoni- 
um  found  on  sea-coasts  amongst  wrack. 
It  is  said  to  kill  worms,  and  w hen  calcined 
to  be  useful  in  scrophula. 

Piles.  See  Hcemorriiois. 

Pile-wort.  See  Cheledonium  minus. 

Pili  co,\ g en it i.  The  hair  of  the 

head,  eyebrows,  and  eyelids,  are  so  term- 
ed, because  they  grow  in  utero. 

Pili  postgeniti.  The  hair  which 
glow's  from  the  surface  of  the  body  after 
birlh  is  so  termed,  in  contradiction  to  that 
which  appears  before  birth ; as  the  hair 
of  the  head,  eyebrows,  and  eyelids. 

Pilosella.  (From  pi/ws,  hair,  because 
its  leaves  are  hairy.)  Auricula  muris. 
Myosotis.  Mouse-ear.  This  common 
plant,  Hieracium  pilocella  of  Linnaeus, 
contains, a bitter  lactescent  juice,  winch 
has  a slight  degree  of  adstringency.  The 
roots  are  more  powerful  than  the  leaves. 
They  are  very  seldom  used  in  this  country. 

Pills,  aloetic , with  myrrh.  See  Pilules 
alot  ticce  cum  myrrha. 

Pills,  compound  aloetic.  See  Pilules 
aloes  composites. 

Pills,  compound  gamboge.  See ' Pilules 
gambogies  composites. 

Pills,  compound  galbanum.  See  Pilules 
gatbani  composites. 

Pills,  compound  squill.  See  Pilules  soil  Ice 
composites. 

Pills  of  iron  with  myrrh.  See  Pilules 
ferri  cum  myrrha. 

Pills,  soap,  ivith  opium.  See  Pilnleg 
saponis  cum  vpio. 

Pills,  mercury.  See  Pilules  hydrarg yri. 

Pills , submuriate  of  mercury.  See  Pilules 
hydrargyri  su  bmuri at  is. 

PILULA.  A pill.  A small  round  form  of 
medicine  the  size  of  a pea.  The  consistence 
of  pills  is  best  preserved  by  keeping  the  mass 
in  bladders,  and  occasionally  moistening  it. 
In  the  direction  of  masses  to  be  thus  di- 
vided, the  proper  consistence  is  to  be  look- 
ed for  at  first,  as  well  as  its  preservation 
afterwards,  for  if  the  mass  then  become 
hard  and  dry  it  is  unfit  for  that  division 
for  which  it  was  originally  intended;  and 
this  is  in  many  instances  such  an  objection 
to  the  form  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  for 
the  purposes  of  the  pharmacopoeia  the 
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greater  number  of  articles  had  not  better 
be  kept  in  powder,  and  their  application 
to  the  formation  of  pills,  left  to  extempo- 
raneous direction. 

Vilvlje  aloes  composite.  Com- 
pound aloetic  pills.  “ Take  of  spike -aloe, 
powdered,  an  ounce  ; extract  of  gentian, 
half  an  ounce  ; oil  of  caraway,  forty 
minims  ; syrup,  as  much  as  is  sufficient.” 
Beat  them  together,  until  they  form  an 
uniform  mass.  From  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
grains  prove  moderately  pnrgative  and 
stomachic. 

PtLULiE  ALOES  CUM  MYRRHA.  AloetiC 
pills  with  myrrh.  “ Take  of  spike-aloe, 
two  ounces  ; saffron,  myrrh,  of  each  an 
ounce  ; syrup,  as  much  as  is  sufficient.” 
Powder  the  aloe  and  myrrh  separately  ; 
then  beat  them  all  together  until  they  form 
an  uniform  mass.  From  ten  grains  to  a 
scruple  of  this  pill,  substituted  for  the 
pUula  Rvji , prove  stomachic  and  laxative, 
and  are  calculated  for  delicate  females, 
especially  where  there  is  uterine  obstruction. 

PlLUL.®  CAMBOGRE  COMPOSITE.  Coill- 
-pound  camboge  pills.  “ Take  of  gam- 
boge, powdered,  extract  of  spike-aloe, 
powdered,  compound  cinnamon  powder, 
of  each  a drachm  ; soap,  two  drachms.” 
Mix  the  powders  together : then  having 
added  the  soap,  beat  the  whole  together 
until  they  are  thoroughly  incorporated. 
These  pills  are  now-  first  introduced  in  the 
London  Pharmacopceia,  as  forming  a more 
active  purgative  pill  than  the  pil.  aloes  cum 
myrrha,  and  in  this  way  supplying  an 
artiele  very  commonly  necessary  in  prac- 
tice. The  dose  is  from  ten  grains  to  a 
scruple. 

Pilule  cupri.  An  excellent  tonic 
and  diaphoretic  pill,  wiiich  may  be  given 
with  advantage  in  dropsical  diseases, 
where  tonics  and  diuretics  are  indicated. 

PiLUL/E  FERRI  CUM  MYRRHA.  Pills 
of  iron  and  myrrh.  “ Take  of  myrrh, 
powdered,  two  drachms  ; subcarbonate 
ef  soda,  sulphate  of  iron,  sugar,  of  each 
a drachm.”  Rub  the  myrrh  with  the 
subcarbonate  of  soda  ; add  the  sulphate 
of  iron,  and  mb  them  again ; then  beat  the 
whole  together  until  they  are  thoroughly 
incorporated.  These  pills  answer  the 
same  purpose  as  the  mistura  ferri  eompo- 
sita.  The  dose  is  from  ten  grains  to  one 
scruple. 

Pilul/e  galbani  composite.  Com- 
pound galbanum  pills.  Formerly  called 
pilulce  gummosce.  “ Take  of  galbanum  re- 
sin, an  ounce  ; myrrh,  sagapennni,  of 
each  an  ounce  and  half ; assafoetida 
gum  resin,  half  an  ounce  ; syrup,  as  much 
as  is  sufficient.”  Beat  them  together  until 
they  form  an  uniform  mass.  A stimulating 
antispasmodic  and  emmenagogue.  From 
a scruple  to  half  a drachm  may  be  given 
three  times  a day  in  nervous  disorders  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  in  hysterical 
affections  and  hypochondriasis. 


Pilule  hydrargyrt.  Mercurial  pills. 
Often  from  its  colour  called  the  blue  pill. 
“ Take  of  purified  mercury,  two  draclnns. 
Confection  of  red  roses,  three  drachms  ; 
liquorice-root,  powdered,  a drachm.” 
Rub  the  mercury  with  the  confection,  until 
the  globules  disappear  ; then  add  the 
liquorice-root,  and  beat  the  whole  toge- 
ther, until  they  are  thoroughly  incorpo- 
rated. 

An  alterative  and  antivenereal  pill, 
which  mostly  acts  on  the  bowels  if  given 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  attempt  the  re- 
moval of  the  venereal  disease,  and  there- 
fore requires  the  addition  of  opium.  The 
dose  is  from  five  grains  to  a scruple.  Three 
grains  of  the  mass  contain  one  of  mercury. 
Joined  with  the  squill  pill,  it  forms  an  ex- 
cellent expectorant  and  alterative,  calcu- 
lated to  assist  the  removal  of  dropsical 
diseases  of  the  chest,  and  asthmas  attended 
with  visceral  obstruction. 

Pilule  hydrargyri  submuriatis. 
Pills  of  submuriate  of  mercury.  “ Take 
of  submuriate  of  mercury,  precipitated 
sulphuret  of  antimony,  of  each  a drachm  ; 
guaiacum  gum  resin,  powdered,  two 
drachms.”  Rub  the  submuriate  of  mercury 
first  with  the  precipitated  sulphuret  of 
antimony,  then  with  the  guaiacum  gum 
resin,  and  add  as  much  copaiba  as  may  be 
requisite  to  give  the  mass  a proper  con- 
sistence. This  is  in  (ended  as  a substitute 
for  the  famed  Plummer's  pill.  It  is  exhi- 
bited as  an  alterative  in  a variety  of  dis- 
eases, especially  cutaneous  eruptions,  pains 
of  the  venereal  or  rheumatic  kind,  can- 
cerous and  schirrous  affections,  and  chronic 
ophthalmia.  The  dose  is  from  five  to  ten 
grains.  In  about  five  grains  of  the  mass 
there  is  one  grain  of  the  submuriate  o£ 
mercury. 

Pilule  saponis  cum  gpio.  Pills  of 
soap  and  opium.  Formerly  called  pilulaa 
saponaceae.  u Take  of  hard  opium,  pow7- 
dered,  half  an  ounce  ; hard  soap,  two 
ounces.”  Beat  them  together  until  they 
are  thoroughly  incorporated.  The  dose 
is  from  three  to  ten  grains.  Five  grains 
of  the  mass  contain  one  of  opium. 

Pilule  scill.e  composite.  Com- 
pound squill  pills.  “ Take  of  squill  root 
fresh,  dried  and  powdered,  a drachm ; 
ginger-root,  powdered,  hard  soap,  of  each 
three  drachms  ; ammoniacum,  powdered, 
two  drachms.”  Mix  the  powders  toge- 
ther: then  beat  them  with  the  soap,  add- 
ing as  much  syrup  as  may  be  sufficient  to 
give  a proper  consistence. 

An  attenuant,  expectorant,  and  diuretic 
pill,  mostly  administered  in  the  cure  of 
asthma  and'  dropsy.  The  dose  is  from  ten 
grains  to  a scruple. 

PILUS.  (mxo?,  wool  carded.)  The 
short  hair  which  is  found  all  over  the  body. 
See  Capillus. 

PXMENTA.  (From  Ramienta , Sp. 
pepper.)  Piper  caryophyllatum,  Coceuli 
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inili  aromaiici,  Piper  chiapee.  Amom&m 
pimenta.  CaryophyUus  aromnticus . Ctury - 
ophyllus  amcricanus.  Piper  odoratum  ja - 
tnaicense.  Jamaica  pepper,  or  allspice. 
The  berries  of  the  Myrtus  pimenta  of 
Lin  me  us  i—jloribus  trichotomo-paniculatis, 
foliis  oblongo-lanceolatis.  This  spice,  which 
was  first  brought  over  for  dietetic  uses, 
has  been  long  employed  in  the  shops  as  a 
succedaneum  to  the  more  costly  oriental 
aromatics : it  is  moderately  warm,  of  an 
| agreeable  flavour,  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  a mixture  of  cloves,  cinnamon, 
and  nutmegs.  Both  pharmacopoeias  direct 
an  aqueous  and  spirituous  distillation  to  be 
made  from  these  berries ; and  the  Edin- 
burgh College  orders  the  oleum  essentiale 
piperis  Jamaicensis. 

Pimento.  See  Pimenta . 

Pimpernel.  The  Anagallis  arvensis  is 

b some  times  so  called.  See  Anagallis. 
Pimpernel , water.  See  Becabunga. 
PIMP! N ELLA.  ( Quasi  bipinella  or 
bipenula,  from  the  double  penate  order  of 
its  leaves.)  l.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pen - 
tundria.  Order,  Digynia . Pimpinella. 

2.  The  systematic  name  of  the  Pimpk 
nclla  alba.  Pimpinella  nostras.  Several 
species  of  pimpinella  were  formerly  used 
officinally  ; but  the  roots  which  obtain  a 
place  in  the  materia  medica  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopoeia,  are  those  of  the 
Burnet  saxifrage,  the  Pimpinella  saxifraga 
of  Linnaeus  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  rudi- 
ealibus  subrotundis,  summis  linearibus. 
They  have  an  unpleasant  smell ; and  a hot, 
pungent,  bitterish  taste : they  are  recom- 
mended by  several  writers  as  a stomachic  : 
in  the  way  of  gargle,  they  have  been  em- 
ployed for  dissolving  viscid  mucus,  and  to 
stimulate  the  tongue  when  that  organ  be- 
comes paralytic. 

Pimpinella  alba.  A variety  of  the 
pimpinella  magna , whose  root  is  indifferent- 
ly used  with  that  of  the  greater  pimpineil, 
called  radix  pimpinella?  nigrce . See  also 
Pimpinella. 

Pimpinella  anisum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  anise  plant.  See  Anisum. 

Pimpinella  italica.  The  root 
which  bears  this  name  in  some  pharma- 
copoeias is  that  of  the  Sanguisorba  offici- 
nalis of  Linnaeus.  It  is  now  fallen  into 
disuse. 

Pimpinella  magna.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  greater  pimpinella.  See  Pim- 
pinella nigra. 

Pimpinella  ijigra.  The  root  of  this 
plant,  Pimpinella  magna  of  Linnaeus,  has 
been  lately  extolled  in  the  cure  of  erysipe- 
latous ulcerations,  tinea  capitis,  rheuma- 
tism, and  other  diseases. 

Pimpinella  nostras.  See  Pimpinella. 
Pimpinella  saxifraga.  Thesytema- 
tic  name  of  the  Burnet  saxifrage*  See 
Pimpinella. 
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PiNASTELLUM.  (From  pinus,  the  pine- 
tree  ; so  called  because  its  leaves  resemble 
those  of  the  pine-tree.)  Hog’s  fennel. 
See  Peucedanam. 

Pine  a.  The  stone-pine.  The  young 
and  fresh  fruit  ©f  this  plant,  Pinus  pinea  of 
Linnajus,  are  eaten  in  some  countries  in 
the  same  manner  as  almonds  here,  either 
alone,  or  mixed  with  sugar.  They  are  nu- 
tritive, demulcent,  and  laxative. 

PINEAL  GLAND.  (Called  pineal 
from  pinea,  a pine-apple,  from  its  supposed 
resemblance  to  that  fruit.)  Glandula 
pinealis.  Conarium.  A small  heart-like 
substance,  about  the  size  of  a pea,  situated 
immediately  over  the  corpora  quadrige- 
mina,  and  hanging  from  the  thalami  «tm- 
rum  opticorum  by  two  ciura  or  peduncles. 
Its  use  is  not  known.  It  was  formerly 
supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  the  soul. 

Pine  apple.  See  Ananas. 

Pine-thistle.  See  Carlina  gummifera. 

Pineus  purgans.  See  Iticinus  major. 

PINGUEDO.  (From  pinguis,  fat.) 
Fat.  See  Fat. 

Pinguicula.  (From  pinguis , fat,  so 
called  because  its  leaves  are  fat  to  the 
touch.)  Sanicula  montana.  Sanicula  ebo - 
racensis.  Viola  palustris.  Liparis.  Cu - 
cullata.  Dodecatheon  Plinii.  Butter-wort. 
Yorkshire  fanicle.  The  remarkable  unctu- 
osity  of  this  plant,  Pinguicula  vulgaris  of 
Linnaeus,  has  caused  it  to  be  applied  to 
chaps,  and  as  a pomatum  to  the  hair. 
Decoctions  of  the  leaves  in  broths  are 
used  by  the  common  people  in  Wales  as  a 
cathartic. 

PiNiioNES  indici.  See  Ricinus  major. 

Pink,  Indian.  See  Spigelia. 

Pinna,  (ritw «,  a wing.)  The  name  of 
the  lateral  and  inferior  part  of  the  nose, 
and  the  broad  part  of  the  ear. 

Pinnaculum.  (Dim.  of  pinna , a wing.) 

A pinnacle.  A name  of  the  uvula  from 
its  shape. 

PINUS.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
Monoecia.  Order,  Monadelpliia.  The  pine- 
tree. 

Pinus  abies.  The  Norway  spruce  fir, 
which  affords  the  pix  Burgundica.  See 
Burgundy  pitch. 

Pinus  balsamea.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  tree  which  affords  the  Canada 
balsam.  See  Balsaimun  Canadense. 

Pinus  laryx.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  tree  which  gives  us  the  agaric  and 
Venice  turpentine.  See  Agaricus  albas , 
aqd  Terebinthina  veneta. 

Pinus  picea.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  silver  fir.  See  Terebinthina  com- 
munis. 

Pinus  pinea.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  stone-pine  tree.  See  Pinea . 

Pinus  sylvestris.  Tim  systematic 
Dame  of  the  Scotch  fir.  See  Pix  liquida, 
(From  mvru,  to  concoct, 
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because  by  its  heat  it  assists  digestion.) 
Pepper.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Diandria. 
Order,  Trigynia. 

Piper  album.  Leucopiper.  See  Piper 
nigrum. 

Piper  brasilianum.  Guinea  pep 

Piper  calecuticum.  Guinea  pepper. 

Piper  caryofityllatum.  Jamaica 
pepper. 

Piper  caudatum.  See  Cuhebce. 

Piper  cubeba.  The  plant  whose  ber- 
ries are  called  cubebs.  See  Cuhebce. 

Piper  decorticatum.  White  pepper. 

Piper  favasci.  The  clove-berry  tree. 

Piper  guincense.  See  Piper  indicum. 

Piper  hispanicum.  See  Piper  indi- 
cum. 

PIPER  INDICUM.  Capsicum.  La- 
da chilli.  Capo  molago.  Solanum  urens . 
Siliquastrum  Plinii.  Piper  Brazilianum. 
Piper  Guincense.  Piper  Calecuticum. 
Piper  Hispanicum.  Piper  Lusitanicum. 
Cayenne  pepper.  Guinea  pepper.  This 
species  of  pepper  is  obtained  from  the 
Capsicum  annuum  of  Linnaeus  : — caule 
herbaceo,  pedunculis  solitariis.  As  an  aro- 
matic of  the  stimulant  kind,  it  is  effica- 
cious in  some  paralytic  and  gouty  cases, 
or  to  promote  excitement  where  the  bodily 
organs  are  languid  and  torpid. 

Piper  indicum.  Guinea  or  Indian  pep- 
per. 

Piper  jamaicense.  S eePimentu. 

Piper  longum.  Macropiper , Acapat- 
li.  Catu-tripali.  Pimpilim.  Long  pep- 
per. Piper  longum  of  Linnaeus  : — -foliis 
cordatis  petiolatis  sessilibusque.  The  ber 
ries  or  grains  of  this  plant  are  gathered 
while  green,  and  dried  in  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  when  they  change  to  a blackish  or 
dark  grey  colour.  They  possess  precisely 
the  same  qualities  as  the  piper  indicum, 
only  in  a weaker  degree. 

Piper  lusitanicum.  See  Piper  indi- 
cum. 

Piper  morale.  See  PJecebra. 

Piper  nigrum.  Melanopiper.  Molago 
codi.  Lada.  Piper  ' aromalicum.  Black 
pepper.  This  species  of  pepper  is  ob- 
tained in  the  East  Indies,  from  the  Piper 
nigrum  of  Linnaeus  : — foliis  ovatis  septan - 
nerviis  glabris , petiolis  simplicissimis.  Its 
virtues  are  similar  to  those  of  the  other 
peppers.  The  black  and  white  pepper  are 
both  obtained  from  (lie  same  tree,  the 
difference  depending  on  their  preparation 
and  degrees  of  maturity. 

Piperitis.  (From  piper , pepper,  so 
called  because  its  leaves  and  roots  are 
biting  like  pepper  to  the  taste.)  The  herb 
dittany  or  lepidium. 

Piqueti  receptaculum.  The  tho- 
racic duet. 

Piramidalia  corpora.  See  Corpora 
pyrurnidalia. 

PISIFORME  OS.  The  fourth  bone  of 

the  first  row  of  the  carpus. 


Pismire.  See  Formica. 

Piss-a-bed.  See  Taraxacum. 

Pissasphaltus.  (From  luo-tra.,  pitch, 
and  afttArof,  bitumen.)  The  thicker  kind 
of  rock  oil. 

PISTACIA.  ( Uiq-aMia , supposed  to 
be  a Syrian  word.)  The  name  of  a genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
Dioecia.  Order,  Pentandria. 

Pistacia  lentiscus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  tree  which  affords  the  mastiek. 
See  Mastiche. 

Pistacia  nux.  Pistachio-nut.  An 
oblong  painted  nut,  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  a filbert,  including  a kernel  of  a 
pale  greenish  colour,  covered  with  a yel- 
low or  greenish  skin.  It  is  the  produce  of 
a large  tree,  the  Pistacia  vara  of  Linnasus  : 
— foliis  imparipennatis ; foliolis  suboratis 
recurvis.  Pistachio-nuts  have  a sweetish 
unctuous  taste,  resembling  that  of  sweet 
almonds,  and,  like  the  latter,  afford  an 
oil,  and  may  be  formed  into  an  emulsion. 

Pistacia  terebinthus.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  tree  which  gives  out 
the  Cyprus  turpentine.  See  Chio  turpentine. 

Pistacia  vera.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  tree  which  affords  the  nuces  pis - 
tacice.  See  Pistacia  nux. 

Pistachio-nut.  See  Pistacia  nux. 

Pistolochia.  (From  faithful,  and 
Xo^Eja,  parturition,  so  called  because  it  was 
thought  to  promote  delivery.)  Birth 
wort. 

Pitch.  Pix.  Pix  sicca.  The  juice 
of  a species  of  fir,  extracted  by  incisions 
made  in  the  bark  of  the  tree.  It  is  some- 
times used  as  a detergent  by  surgeons. 

Pitch , Burgundy.  See  Pix  arida. 

Pitch,  Jews.  See  Bitumen  judaicum. 

Pitch-tree.  See  Picea. 

Pittacium.  (From  ttittu,  pitch.)  A 
pitch  plaster. 

Pittota.  (From,  vrmu,  pitch.)  Me- 
dicines in  which  pitch  is  the  principal 
ingredient. 

PITUITA.  Phlegm,  or  viscid  and 
glutinous  mucus. 

PITUITARY  GLAND.  Glandulape- 
tuitaria.  A gland  situated  within  the 
cranium,  between  a duplicature  of  the 
dura  mater,  in  the  sella  turcica  of  the 
sphaenoid  bone. 

PITUITARY  MEMBRANE.  Mem - 
brana  pituitaria.  Schneiderian  membrane. 
The  mucus  membrane  that  lines  the  nostrils 
and  sinuses,  communicating  with  the  nose, 
is  so  called,  because  it  secretes  the  mucus 
of  those  parts,  to  which  the  ancients  have 
assigned  the  name  of  pituita. 

PITYRIASIS.  (From  ttitv^ov,  bran, 
so  named  from  its  branny-like  appearance.) 
A genus  in  the  second  order,  or  scaly 
diseases,  of  Dr.  Willan’s  cutaneous  dis- 
eases. The  pityriasis  consists  of  irregular 
patrhes  of  small  thin  scales,  which  repeat- 
edly form  and  separate,  but  never  collect 
into  crusts,  nor  are  attended  with  redness 
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or  inflammation,  as  in  the  lepra  and  scaly 
tetter.  Dr.  Willan  distinguishes  pityriasis 
from  the  porrigo  of  the  Latins,  which  has 
a more  extensive  signification,  and  com- 
prehends a disease  of  the  scalp,  terminat- 
ing in  ulceration  ; whereas  the  former  is, 
by  the  be  t Greek  authors,  represented  as 
always  dry  and  scaly.  Thus,  according  to 
Alexander  and  Paulus,  pityriasis  is  charac- 
terised by  u the  separation  of  slight  fur- 
furaceous  substances  from  the  surface  of 
the  head,  or  other  parts  of  the  body, 
without  ulceration Their  account  of 
this  appearance  is  conformable  to  expe- 
rience ; and  the  two  varieties  of  it  which 
they  hav‘  pointed  out  may  be  denominat- 
ed, Pityriasis  capitis,  and  Pityriasis  versi- 
color. 

Pityriasis  capitis,  when  it  affects  very 
young  infants,  is  termed  by  nurses  the 
dandriff.  It  appears  at  the  upper  edge 
of  the  forehead  and  temples,  as  a slight 
whitish  scurf  set  in  the  form  of  a horse- 
shoe ; on  other  parts  of  the  head  there  are 
large  scales,  at  a distance  from  each  other, 
flat,  and  semipellucid.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, they  nearly  cover  the  whole  of  the 
hairy  scalp,  being  close  together,  and  im- 
bricated. A similar  appearance  may  take 
place  in  adults  ; but  it  is  usually  the  effects 
of  lepra,  scaly  tetter,  or  some  general  dis- 
ease of  the  skin. 

Elderly  persons  have  the  pityaris  capitis 
in  nearly  the  same  form  as  infants  ; the  only 
difference  is,  that  this  complaint  in  old 
people  occasions  larger  exfoliations  of  the 
cuticle. 

The  pityriasis  versicolor  chiefly  affects 
the  arms,  breast,  and  abdomen.  It  is 
diffused  very  irregularly  ; and  being  of  a 
different  colour  from  the  usual  skin  colour, 
it  exhibits  a singular  chequered  appear- 
ance. These  irregular  patches,  which  are 
at  first  small,  and  of  a brown  or  yellow 
hue,  appear  at  the  scrobiculus  cordis, 
about  the  mammas,  clavicles,  &cc.  En- 
larging gradually,  they  assume  atesselated 
form  • in  other  cases  they  are  branched, 
so  as  to  resemble  the  foliaceous  lichens 
growing  on  the  bark  of  trees  ; and  some- 
times, when  the  discolouration  is  not  con- 
tinuous, they  suggest  the  idea  of  a map 
being  distributed  on  the  skin  like  islands, 
continents,  peninsulas,  &c.  All  the-c  dis- 
coloured parts  are  slightly  rough,  with 
minute  scales,  which  soon  falHoff,  but  are 
constantly  replaced  by  others.  This  scurf, 
or  scaliness,  is  most  conspicuous  on  the 
sides  and  epigastric  region.  The  cuticular 
lines  are  somewhat  deeper  in  the  patches 
than  on  the  contiguous  parts  ; but  there  is 
no  elevated  border,  or  distinguishing  boun- 
dary between  the  discoloured  part  of  the 
skin,  and  that  which  retains  its  natural 
colour.  The  discolouration  rarely  extends 
over  the  whole  body.  It  is  strongest  and 
fullest  round  the  umbilicus,  on  the  breasts, 


and  sides ; it  seldom  appears  in  the  skin 
over  the  sternum,  or  along  the  spine  of 
the  back.  Interstices  of  proper  skin  co- 
lour are  more  numerous,  and  largest  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  and  back, 
where  the  scales  are  often  small,  distinct, 
and  a little  depressed.  The  face,  nates, 
and  lower  extremities  are  least  affected  ; 
the  patches  are  found  upon  the  arms,  but 
mostly  on  the  inside,  where  they  are  dis- 
tinct and  of  different  sizes. 

The  pityriasis  versicolor  is  riot  a cuticular 
disease  for  when  the  cuticle  is  abraded 
from  any  of  the  patches,  the  sallow  colour 
remains  as  before  in  the  skin  or  retemu- 
cosum.  This  singular  appearance  is  not 
attended  with  any  internal  disorder,  nor 
with  any  troublesome  symptom,  except  a 
little  itching  or  irritation  felt  on  getting 
into  bed,  and  after  strong  exercise,  or 
drinking  warm  liquors.  There  is  in  some, 
cases  a slight  exanthema,  partially  distri- 
buted among  the  discoloured  patches  ; and 
sometimes  an  appearance  like  the  lichen 
pileus  ; but  eruptions  of  this  kind  are  not 
permanent,  neither  do  they  produce  any 
change  in  the  original  form  of  the  com- 
plaint. The  duration  of  the  pityriasis 
versicolor  is  always  considerable.  Dr. 
Willan  has  observed  its  continuance  in 
some  persons  for  four,  five,  or  six  years. 
It  is  not  limited  to  any  age  or  sex.  Its 
causes  are  not  pointed  out.  with  certainty. 
Several  patients  have  referred  it  to  fruit 
taken  in  too  great  quantities ; some  have 
thought  it  was  produced  by  eating,  mush- 
rooms ; others  by  exposure  to  sudden 
alterations  of  cold  and  heat.  In  some 
individuals,  who  had  an  irritable  skin, 
and  oeeasionaliv  used  violent  exercise,  the 
complaint  has  been  produced,  or  at  least 
much  aggravated,  by  wearing  flannel  next 
to  the  skin.  It  is  likewise  often  observed 
in  persons  who  had  resided  for  a length  of 
time  in  a tropical  climate. 

Pix  artda.  Formerly  called  Pix  Bur- 
gundica.  The  pi  epai’ed  resin  of  the  Pinas 
abies  of  Linnaeas  : — foliis  solituriis  subie- 
tragonis  acutiusculis  distichis , ramis  infra 
nudis  coni  scylindraceis.  It  is  of  a solid 
consistence,  yet  somewhat  soft,  of  a 
reddish  brown  colour,  and  not  disagreeable 
smell.  It  is  used  externally  as  a stimulant 
in  form  of  plaster  ia  catarrh,  pertussis,  and 
dyspnoea. 

Pix  burg  un  Die  A.  Burgundy  pitch. 
See  Pix  arida. 

Pix  liquida.  Tar.  Tar  is  produced 
from  the  Pinus  sylvestris  of  Linnaeus  : — - 
foliis  geminis  rigidis , conis  ovato-conicis 
longitudine,  foliar  um  subgemiuis  basi  rotun- 
datis,  by  cutting  it  into  pieces,  which 
are  enclosed  in  a large  oven  constructed 
for  the  purpose.  It  is  well  known  for  its 
economical  uses.  Tar-water,  or  wate? 
impregnated  with  the  more  soluble  parts 
of  tar,  was  sometime  ago  a very  fashion- 
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able  remedy  in  a variety  of  complaint?, 
but  is  in  the  present  practice  fallen  into 

disuse. 

Placebo.  I will  please : an  epithet 
given  to  any  medicine  adapted  more  to 
please  than  benefit  the  patient. 

PLACENTA.  (From  fl-Xajtyf,  a cake, 
so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a cake.) 
The  placenta  is  a circular,  flat,  vascular, 
and  apparently  fleshy  substance,  different 
in  its  diameter  in  different  subjects,  but 
usually  extending  about  six  inches,  or  up- 
wards, over  about  one-fourlh  part  of  the 
outside  of  the  ovum  in  pregnant  women. 
It  is  more  than  one  inch  in  thickness  in  the 
middle,  and  becomes  gradually  thinner 
towards  the  circumference  from  which  the 
membranes  are  continued.  The  placenta 
is  the  principal  medium  by  which  the  com- 
munication between  the  parent  aud  child 
is  preserved  ; but  though  all  have  allowed 
the  importance  of  the  office  which  it  per- 
forms, there  has  been  a variety  of  opinions 
on  the  nature  of  that  office,*  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  executed. 

That  surface  of  the  placenta  which  is 
attached  to  the  uterus  by  the  intervention 
of  the  connecting  membrane,  is  lobulated 
and  convex  ; but  the  other,  which  is  co- 
vered with  the  amnion  and  chorion,  is  con- 
cave and  smooth,  except  the  little  emi- 
nences made  by  the  blood-vessels.  It  is 
seldom  found  attached  to  the  same  part  of 
the  uterus  in  two  successive  births;  and, 
though  it  most  frequently  adheres  to  the 
anterior  part,  it  is  occasionally  fixed  to 
any  other,  even  to  fhe  os  uteri,  in  which 
state  it  becomes  a cause  of  a dangerous 
haemorrhage  at  the  time  of  parturition. 
The  placenta  is  composed  of  arteries  and 
veins,  with  a mixture  of  pulpy  or  cellular 
substance.  Of  these  there  are  two  orders, 
very  curiously  interwoven  with  each  other. 
The  first  is  a continuation  of  those  from 
the  funis,  which  ramify  on  the  internal 
surface  of  the  placenta,  the  arteries  run- 
ning over  the  veins,  which  is  a circum- 
stance peculiar  to  the  placenta  ; and  then, 
sinking  into  its  substance,  anastomose  and 
divide  into  innumerable  small  branches. 
The  second  order  proceeds  from  the 
uterus  ; and  these  ramify  in  a similar 
manner  with  those  from  the  funis,  as  appears 
when  a placenta  is  injected  from  those  of 
the  parent.  The  veins,  in  their  ramifica- 
tions, accompany  the  arteries  as  in  other 
parts.  There  have  been  many  different 
opinions  with  respect  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  blood  circulates  between  the 

Sarent  and  child,  during  its  continuance  in 
le  uterus.  For  a long  time  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  intercourse  between  them 
was  uninterrupted,  and  that  the  blood  pro- 
pelled by  the  powers  of  the  parent  per- 
vaded, by  a continuance  of  the  same 
force,  the  vascular  system  of  the  foetus; 
but  repeated  attempts  having  been  made 


without  success  to  inject  the  whole  pla- 
centa,  funis  and  foetus,  from  the  vessels  of 
the  parent,  or  any  part  of  the  uterus, 
from  the  vessels  of  the  funis,  aud  it  is  now 
generally  allowed,  that  the  two  systems  of 
vessels  in  the  placenta,  one  of  which  may 
be  called  materual,  the  other  foetal,  are 
distinct.  It  is  also  admitted,  that  the 
blood  of  the  foetus  is,  with  regard  to  its 
formation,  increase,  and  circulation,  un- 
connected with,  and  totally  independent 
of  the  parent ; except  that  the  matter  by 
which  the  blood  of  the  foetus  is  formed 
must  be  derived  from  the  parent.  It  is 
thought  that  which  has  probably  under- 
gone some  preparatory  changes  in  its  pas- 
sage through  the  uterus,  is  conducted  by 
the  uterine  or  maternal  arteries  of  the 
placenta  to  some  cells  or  small  cavities,  in 
which  it  is  deposited  ; and  that  some  part 
of  it,  or  something  secreted  from  it,  is 
absorbed  by  the  foetal  veins  of  the  pla- 
centa, and  by  them  conveyed  to  the  foetus 
for  its  nutriment,  When  the  blood  which 
circulates  in  the  foetus  requires  any  altera- 
tion in  its  qualities,  or  when  it  has  gone 
through  the  course  of  the  circulation,  it  is 
carried  by  the  arteries  of  the  funis  to  the 
placenta,  in  the  cells  of  which  it  is  depo- 
sited, and  then  absorbed  by  the  maternal 
veins  of  the  placenta,  and  conducted  ta 
the  uterus,  whence  it  may  enter  the  com- 
mon circulation  of  the  parent.  Thus  it 
appears,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Har- 
vey, that  the  placenta  performs  the  office 
of  a gland,  conveying  air,  or  secreting 
the  nutritious  juices  from  the  blood 
brought  from  the  parent  by  the  arteries  of 
the  uterus,  and  carried  to  the  foetus  by 
the  veins  of  the  funis,  in  a manner  proba- 
bly not  unlike  to  that  in  which  milk  is 
secreted  and  absorbed  from  the  breasts. 
The  veins  in  the  placenta  are  mentioned 
as  the  absorbents,  because  no  lymphatic 
vessels  have  yet  been  found  in  the  pla- 
centa or  funis ; nor  are  there  any  nerves  iq 
these  parts;  so  that  the  only  communica- 
tions hitherto  discovered  between  the  pa- 
rent and  child,  is  by  the  sanguineous  sys-» 
tern.  The  proofs  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  blood  circulates  between  the  parent 
and  child  are  chiefly  drawn  from  observa- 
tions made  upon  the  funis.  When  it  was 
supposed  that  the  child  was  supplied  with 
blood  in  a direct  stream  from  the  parent, 
it  was  asserted  that,  on  the  division  of  the 
funis,  if  that  part  next  to  the  placenta 
w as  not  secured  by  a ligature,  the  parent 
would  be  brought  into  extreme  danger  by 
the  haemorrhage  which  must  necessarily 
follow.  But  this  opinion,  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  several  peculiarities  in  the 
management  of  the  funis  and  placenta,  is 
proved  not  to  be  true : for,  if  the  funis  be 
compressed  immediately  after  the  birth  of 
the  child,  and  whilst  the  circulation  in  it 
is  going  on,  the  arteries  between  the  part 
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«empressed  and  the  child  throb  violently, 
but  those  between  the  compression  and  the 
placenta  have  no  pulsation ; but  the  vein 
between  the  part  compressed  and  the  pla- 
centa swells,  and  that  part  next  to  the 
foetus  becomes  flaccid.  But  if,  under  the 
same  circumstances,  the  funis  be  divided, 
and  that  part  next  the  child  be  not  secured*, 
the  child  would  be  in  danger  of  losing  its 
life  by  the  haemorrhage;  yet  the  mother 
•would  suffer  no  inconvenience  if  the  other 
part  was  neglected.  It  is  moreover  proved, 
that  a woman  may  die  of  an  haemorrhage 
occasioned  by  a separation  of  the  placenta, 
and  the  child  be  nevertheless  born,  after 
her  death,  in  perfect  health.  But  if  the 
placenta  be  injured,  without  separation, 
either  by  the  rupture  of  the  vessels  which 
pass  upon  its  inner  surface,  or  in  any  other 
way,  the  child  being  deprived  of  its  proper 
blood,  would  perish,  yet  the  parent  might 
escape  without  injury.  See  also  Secundines. 

Placentula.  (Dim.  of  placenta.')  A 
small  placenta. 

Pladarqtis.  (From  wAa&xgo?,  moist, 
flaccid.)  A fungous  aud  flaccid  tumour 
within  the  eye-lid. 

PLANTAGO.  (From  planta,  the  sole 
of  the  feet ; so  called  from  the  shape  of 
its  leaves,  or  because  its  leaves  lie  upon 
the  ground  and  are  trodden  upon.)  1. 
The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Jjinutean  system.  Class,  Tetrandria.  Or- 
der, Monogynia.  The  plantain. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  cen- 
. tinervia . Polyneuron.  Plantago  latjfolia, 
Plantago  major  of  Linnaeus ; —foliis  ovatis 
glabris,  scapo  ierefi , spica  flosculis  imbrica - 
iis.  This  plant  was  retained  until  very 
lately  in  the  materia  medica  of  the  Edin- 
burgh College,  in  which  the  leaves  are 
mentioned  as  the  pharmaceutical  part  of 
tire  plant ; tl^ey  have  a weak  herbaceous 
smell,  an  austere,  bitterish,  subsaline  taste  ; 
and  their  qualities  are  said  to  be  refrige- 
rant, attenuating,  substyptic,  and  diuretic. 

Plantago  latifolia.  See  Plantago. 

Plantago  majoJ*.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  broad-leaved  plantain.  See 
Plantago. 

Plantago  psyllium.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  branching  plantain.  See  Psyl- 
lium. 

Plantain.  See  Plantago. 

Plantain-tree.  See  31usa  paradisiaca. 

PLANTARIS.  ( Plantaris , sc.  muscu - 

lus.  From  planta , the  sole  of  the  foot,  to 
which  it  belongs.)  Tibialis  gracilis  vuigo 
plantaris  of  W inslow.  Extensor  tarsi  mi- 
nor vuigo  plantaris  of  Douglas.  A muscle 
of  the  toot,  situated  on  the  leg,  that  assists 
the  soleus,  an/1  pulls  the  capsular  ligament 
of  the  knee  from  between  the  bones.  It 
is  sometimes,  though  seldom,  found  want- 
ing on  both  sides.  This  long  and  slender 
muscle,  which  is  situated  under  the  gas- 
trocnemius externus,  arises,  by  a thin 


fleshy  origin,  from  the  upper  and  back 
part  of  the  outer  condyle  of  the  os  femo- 
ris.  It  adheres  to  the  capsular  ligament 
of  the  joint,  and,  after  running  obliquely 
downwards  and  outwards,  for  the  space  of 
three  or  four  inches,  along  the  second  ori- 
gin of  the  gastrocnemius  internus,  and 
under  the  gastrocnemius  externus,  termi- 
nates in  a long,  thin,  and  slender  tendon, 
which  adheres  to  the  inside  of  the  tendo 
Achillis,  and  is  inserted  into  the  inside  of 
the  posterior  part  of  the  os  calcis.  This 
tendon  sometimes  sends  olf  an  aponeuro- 
sis that  loses  itself  in  the  capsular  ligament, 
but  it  does  not  at  all  contribute  to  form 
the  aponeurosis  that  is  spread  over  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  as  was  formerly  sup- 
posed, and  as  its  name  would  seem  to  im- 
ply. Its  use  is  to  assist  the  gastrocnemii 
in  extending  the  foot.  It  likewise  serves 
to  prevent  the  capsular  ligament  of  the 
knee  from  being  pinched. 

Planum  os.  ( Planus , soft,  smooth  ; 

applied  to  a bone  whose  surface  is  smooth 
or  flat.)  The  papyraceous  or  orbital  por- 
tion of  the  ethmoid  bone  was  formerly  s© 
called. 

Plaster , ammoniacum , See  Emplastrum 
arnmoniaci. 

Plaster , ammoniacum , with  mercury.  See 
Emplastrum  arnmoniaci  cum  hydrargyro. 

Plaster,  blistering  jly.  See  Emplastrum 
lyttce. 

Plaster , compound  Galbanum.  See  Em- 
plastrum Galbani  compositum. 

Plaster,  compound  pitch.  See  Emplas- 
trum picis  compositum. 

Plaster,  common.  See  Emplastrum  cumini . 

Plaster,  lead.  See  Emplastrum  plumbi. 

Plaster,  mercurial.  See  Emplastrum  hy - 
drargyri. 

Plaster  of  opium.  See  Emplastrum  opii . 

Plastei',  resin . See  Emplastrum  resince. 

Plaster , soap.  See  Emplastrum  saponis. 

Plaster,  wax.  See  Emplastrum  cerce. 

Plata.  (From  TrXarv?,  broad.)  The 
shoulder-blade. 

Platiasmus.  (From  nXarv;,  broad.) 
A defect  in  the  speech  in  consequence  of 
too  broad  a mouth. 

PLATINA.  A metal  so  called.  (The 
name  platina  was  given  to  this  metal  by  the 
Spaniards  from  the  word  plata,  which  sig- 
nifies silver  in  their  language,  by  way  of 
comparison  with  that  metal,  whose  colour  it 
imitates;  or  from  the  river  Plata,  near  which 
it  is  found.)  It  exists  in  nature,  only  in  a 
metallic  state  in  small  grains,  combined  with 
iron,  copper,  plumbago,  &e.  The  largest 
mass  of  which  we  have  heard,  is  one  of 
the  size  of  a pigeon’s  egg,  in  the  possession 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Bergara.  It  is 
found  in  the  parishes  of  Novita  and  Citaria, 
north  from  Choco  in  Peru,  and  near  Car- 
thagena  in  South  America.  It  was  un- 
known in  Europe  before  the  year  1748. 
Don  Antonio  JLJlloa  then  gave  the  first  in- 
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formation  concerning  its  existence  in  the 
narrative  of  his  voyage  with  the  French 
academicians  to  Peru. 

Properties. — Platina  purified  from  all 
extraneous  mixture  is  of  a white  co- 
lour, intermediate  between  that  of  sil- 
ver and  tin.  It  is  the  hardest  of  all  me- 
tals. Its  specific  gravity  being  from  20.6 
to  23,  makes  it  by  far  the  heaviest  body 
known.  It  is  hard,  malleable,  ductile,  la- 
minable  like  gold ; but  to  what  degree  is 
not  yet  ascertained.  We  have  seen  pla- 
tina drawn  into  a wire  of  a smaller  diame- 
ter than  the  two-thousandth  part  of  an 
inch.  It  is  the  most  infusible  of  all  the 
metals.  It  cannot  be  melted  (in  a consi- 
derable quantity  at  least,)  by  the  most 
violent  heat  of  our  furnaces,  but  may  be 
fused  by  the  heat  of  a burning  lens,  or  by 
the  assistance  of  oxigen  gas.  When  pure, 
its  parts  may  be  made  to  combine  or  weld, 
by  hammering  in  a white  heat ; a property 
confined  to  this  metal  and  iron.  It  suffers 
no  alteration  from  the  action  of  air ; nei- 
ther water,  the  earths,  nor  the  salino-ter- 
rene  substances  have  any  power  of  re-ac- 
tion upon  it.  Potash  acts  upon  it  at  high 
temperature.  It  is  not  oxidated  when  ex- 
posed red-hot  to  the  air,  for  a very  long 
time.  It  may  however  be  oxidated  by  the 
gal vano-elec trie  spark,  and  by  the  intro-mu- 
riatic acid.  This  acid  dissolves  it  and  as- 
sumes first  a yellow  and  afterwards  a deep 
orange  colour.  The  solution  tinges  ani- 
mal substances  with  a dark  colour,  and 
may  be  decomposed  by  alkalies  and  by 
muriate  and  nitrate  of  ammonia,  which 
have  no  effect  on  solutions  of  gold.  No 
other  acid  exercises  any  action  upon  it. 
The  oxid  of  platina  which  is  a triple  com- 
pound, consisting  of  ammonia,  muriatic 
acid,  and  platina,  may  be  reduced  by  the 
action  of  a violent  heat.  Platina  com- 
bines with  phosphorus  and  sulphur  with 
considerable  facility.  It  unites  with  the 
greater  number  of  the  metals  by  fusion. 
Of  these  alloys,  that  with  copper  is  the 
most  valuable,  as  it  is  ductile,  susceptible 
of  a fine  polish,  and  does  not  tarnish  on 
exposure  to  air  ; the  rest  of  them  are  very 
little  known. 

Method  of  obtaining  Platina. — The  pro- 
cesses most  commonly  employed  to  obtain 
pure  platina,  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Take  equal  parts  of  platina  in  grains, 
and  acidulous  tartrite  of  potash,  put  the 
mixture  into  a well  luted  crucible,  and  ex- 
pose it  for  two  hours  to  a violent  heat. 
The  platina  fuses,  but  it  becomes  brittle 
and  whiter  than  platina  is  in  common ; 
then  expose  it  to  a very  strong  heat  under 
a muffle,  by  which  means  all  the  arsenic 
combined  with  it  will  be  disengaged,  and 
the  platina  remain  behind  in  a malleable 
state. 

2.  Platina  may  likewise  be  obtained 
pure,  by  decomposing  the  nitio-muriatic 


solution  of  common  platina,  by  muriate  of 
ammonia,  heating  the  precipitate  intensely, 
and  stamping  it  when  of  a white  heat  into 
one  mass  : or,  by  assisting  the  fusion  with 
a stream  of  oxigen  gas. 

3.  Jannetty’s  process,  which  is  consi- 
dered as  the  best,  and  which  is  generally 
used  for  obtaining  malleable  platina,  is  as 
follows : 

Triturate  common  platina  with  water, 
to  wash  off  every  contaminating  matter 
that  water  can  carry  away.  Mix  the  pla- 
tina with  about  one-fifth  part  of  arsenious 
acid  and  one-fifteenth  part  of  potash  ; put- 
ting the  whole  in  a proper  crucible,  in  the 
following  manner : having  well  heated  the 
crucible  and  the  furnace  receiving  it,  put 
in  one-third  of  the  mixture,  apply  to  this 
a strong  heat,  and  add  one  third  more : 
after  a renewed  application  of  heat,  throw 
in  the  last  portion.  After  a thorough  fu- 
sion of  the  whole,  cool  and  break  the 
mass.  Then  fuse  it  a second  time,  and,  if 
necessary,  even  a third  time,  till  it  ceases 
to  be  magnetic.  Break  it  into  small  pieces, 
and  melt  those  pieces  in  separate  crucibles, 
and  in  portions  of  a pound  and  a half  of 
the  platina  to  each  crucible,  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  arsenious  acid  and  half  a pound 
of  potash.  After  cooling  the  contents  of 
the  different  crucibles  in  a horizontal  po- 
sition, in  order  to  have  them  throughout 
of  equal  thickness,  heat  them  under  a 
muffle  to  volatilize  the  arsenious  acid,  and 
maintain  them  in  this  state,  without  in- 
crease of  heat,  for  the  space  of  six  hours. 
Heat  them,  next,  in  common  oil,  till  the 
oil  shall  have  evaporated  to  dryness.  Then 
immerse  them  in  nitric  acid,  boil  them  in 
water,  heat  them  to  redness  in  a crucible, 
and  hammer  them  into  a dense  mass.  They 
are  now  fit  to  be  heated  in  a naked  fire, 
and  hammered  into  bars  for  the  purposes 
of  commerce. 

Mr.  Richter  directs,  inN  order  to  purify 
platina,  and  render  it  malleable,  the  fol- 
lowing process : dissolve  platina  of  com- 
merce in  nitro  muriatic  acid,  and  let  fall 
into  this  solution  potash,  until  a precipi- 
tate begins  to  appear ; then  add  a solution 
of  sulphate  of  potash,  till  the  whole  is 
precipitated.  Wash  the  precipitate  till 
the  water  that  passes  do  not  change  its 
colour  by  adding  to  it  prussiate  of  potash. 
Dry  the  precipitate,  and  mix  with  it  1.5 
times  its  weight  of  soda,  freed  from  its 
water  of  crystallization  ; press  it  into  a 
crucible,  but  not  so  as  to  fill  it,  heat 
it  gradually,  and  raise  the  heat  till  it 
fuses. 

Platycoria.  (From  7rXary c,  broad, 
and  xogw,  the  pupil  of  the  eye.)  An  en- 
larged pupil. 

Platyophthalmum.  (From  nhaTvs, 
broad,  and  the  eye;  so  called 

because  it  is  used  by  women  tg  enlarge 
the  eye.)  Antimony. 
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Platyphyllum.  (From  «rx«vc,  broad, 
find  <pv\\cv,  a leaf.)  Broad  leaved, 

PLATYSMA  MYOIDES.  (From  *rx*- 
vv;f  broad,  y.v ?,  a muscle,  and  eiS'o?,  resem- 
blance.) Musculus  cutaneus  of  Winslow. 
Quadratus  gence  vel  Latissimus  colli  of 
Douglas.  Latissimus  colli  of  Albinus. 
Quadratus  gence , sett  tetmgonus  of  Win- 
slow, and  thoraco-maxilli  facial  of  Dumas. 
A thin  muscle  on  the  side  of  the  neck, 
immediately  under  the  skin,  that  assists 
in  drawing  the  skin  of  the  cheek  down- 
wards ; and  when  the  mouth  is  shut,  it 
draws  all  that  part  of  the  skin  to  which 
it  is  connected  below  the  lower  jaw  up- 
wards. 

Plectan.e.  (From  wXgjtrw,  to  fold.) 
The  horns  of  the  uterus. 

Plectrum.  (From  ^rXerra,  to  strike, 
so  named  from  their  resemblance  to  a 
drum-stick.)  A drum  stick.  The  styloid 
process  of  the  os  petrosum  and  the  uvulae. 

Plerosis.  See  Plethora. 

Plesmone.  See  Plethora. 

PLETHORA.  (From  wxufo,  to  fill.) 
Plesmone.  Plerosis.  An  excessive  fulness 
Of  vessels,  or  a redundance  of  blood. 

Pleumonia.  See  Pulmonia. 

PLEURA.  (PXst^fl..)  A membrane  which 
lines  the  internal  surface  of  the  thorax, 
and  covers  its  viscera.  It  forms  a great 
process,  the  mediastinum,  which  divides 
the  thorax  into  two  cavities.  Its  use  is 
to  render  the  surface  of  the  thorax  moist 
by  the  vapour  it  exhales.  The  cavity  of 
the  thorax  is  every  where  lined  by  this 
smooth  and  glistening  membrane,  which 
is  in  reality  two  distinct  portions  or  bags, 
which  by  being  applied  to  each  other  la- 
terally, form  the  septum  called  mediasti- 
num: this  divides  the  cavity  into  two 
parts,  and  is  attached  posteriorly  to  the 
vertebras  of  the  back ; and  anteriorly 
to  the  sternum.  But  the  two  laminaa 
of  which  this  septum  is  formed,  do  not 
every  where  adhere  to  each  other ; for 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  thorax  they  are 
separated,  to  afford  a lodgment  to  the 
heart;  and  at  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity 
they  receive  between  them  the  thymus  gland. 
The  pleura  is  plentifully  supplied  with  ar- 
teries and  veins  from  the  internal  mam- 
mary, and  the  intercostals.  Its  nerves, 
which  are  very  inconsiderable,  are  derived 
chiefly  from  the  dorsal  and  intercostal 
( nerves.  The  surface  of  the  pleura,  like 
that  of  the  peritonaeum  and  other  mem- 
branes lining  cavities,  is  constantly  be- 
dewed with  a serous  mixture,  which  pre- 
vents adhesions  of  the  viscera.  The  me- 
diastinum, by  dividing  the  breast  into  two 
cavities,  obviates  many  inconveniencies  to 
which  we  should  otherwise  be  liable.  It 
prevents  the  two  lobes  of  the  lungs  from 
compressing  each  other  when  we  lie  on 
one  side,  and  consequently  contributes  to 
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the  freedom  of  respiration,  which  is  dis- 
turbed by  the  least  pressure  on  the  lungs. 
If  the  point  of  a sword  penetrates  be- 
tween the  ribs  into  the  cavity  of  the  tho- 
rax, the  lungs  on  that  side  cease  to  per- 
form their  office,  because  the  air  being 
admitted  through  the  wound,  prevents  the 
dilatation  of  that  lobe,  while  the  other 
lobe,  which  is  separated  from  it  by  the 
mediastinum,  remains  unhurt,  and  con- 
tinues to  perform  its  functions  as  usual. 

PLEURITIS.  (From  wXeuga,.  the  mem- 
brane lining  the  lungs.)  Pleurisy,  or  in- 
flammation of  the  pleura.  A species  of 
pneumonia  of  Cullen.  See  Pneumonia.  In 
some  instances  the  inflammation  is  partial, 
or  affects  one  place  in  particular,  which  is 
commonly  on  the  right  side  ; but  in  gene- 
ral, a morbid  affection  is  communicated 
throughout  its  whole  extent.  The  disease 
is  occasioned  by  exposure  to  cold,  and  by 
all  the  causes  which  usually  give  rise  to 
all  inflammatory  complaints ; and  it  at- 
tacks chiefly  those  of  a vigorous  constitu- 
tion and  plethoric  habit.  In  consequence 
of  the  previous  inflammation,  it  is  apt  at 
its  departure  to  leave  behind  a thickening 
of  the  pleura,  or  adhesions  to  the  ribs  and 
intercostal  muscles,  which  either  lay  the 
foundation  of  future  pneumonic  complaints, 
or  render  the  patient  more  susceptible  of 
the  changes  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
than  before. 

It  conies  on  with  an  acute  pain  in  the 
side,  which  is  much  increased  by  jnaking 
a full  inspiration,  and  is  accompanied 
by  flushing  in  the  face,  increased  heat 
over  the  whole  body,  rigors,  difficulty 
of  laying  on  the  side  affected,  together 
with  a cough  and  nausea,  and  the  pulse 
is  hard,  strong,  and  frequent,  and  vi- 
brates under  the  finger  when  pressed 
upon,  not  unlike  the  tense  string  of  a mu- 
sical instrument.  If  blood  is  drawn,  and 
allowed  to  stand  for  a short  time,  it  will 
exhibit  a thick  sizy  or  huffy  coat  on  its 
surface.  If  the  disease  be  neglected  at 
its  onset,  and  the  inflammation  proceeds 
with  great  violence  and  rapidity,  the  lungs 
themselves  becomes  affected,  the  passage 
of  the  blood  through  them  is  stopped,  and 
the  patient  is  suffocated;  or  from  the 
combination  of  the  two  affections,  the  in- 
flammation proceeds  on  to  suppuration, 
and  an  abscess  is  formed.  The  prognostic 
in  pleurisy  must  be  drawn  from  the  seve- 
rity of  the  symptoms.  If  the  fever  and 
inflammation  have  run  high,  and  the  pain 
should  cease  suddenly,  with  a change  of 
countenance  and  a sinking  of  the  pulse, 
great  danger  may  be  apprehended  ; but  if 
the  heat  and  other  febrile  symptoms  abate 
gradually,  if  respiration  is  performed  with 
greater  ease  and  less  pain,  and  a free  and 
copious  expectoration  ensues,  a speedy  re 
covery  may  be  expeeted. 
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The  appearances  on  dissection  are  much 
the  same  as  those  mentioned  under  the  head 
of  pneumonia,  viz.  an  inflamed  state  of  the 
pleura,  connected  with  the  lungs,  having 
its  surface  covered  with  red  vessels,  and  a 
layer  of  coagulated  lymph  lying  upon  it, 
adhesions  too,  of  the  substance  of  the 
lungs  to  the  pleura.  Besides  these,  the 
lungs  themselves  are  often  found  in  an  in- 
flamed state,  with  an  extravasation  either 
of  blood  or  coagulated  lymph  in  their  sub- 
stance. Tubercles  and  abscesses  are  like- 
wise frequently  met  with. 

Pleurocollesis.  (From  wXeuga,  the 
pleura,  and  * oxxaw,  to  adhere.)  An  adhe- 
sion of  the  pleura  to  the  lungs  or  some 
neighbouring  part. 

PLEURODYNIA,  (i  rom  7 r\tv?a,  and 
e^yvn,  pain.)  A pain  in  the  side,  from  a 
rheumatic  affection  of  the  pleura. 

Pleuro-pneumgnia.  (From  <rr\t vpa,  and 
msuptma,  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs.) 
An  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  pleu- 
ra. 

Pleurorttiropn^ea.  (From  nrXevfu, 
the  pleura,  and  o§0oc,  upright,  and  ttvsco, 
to  breathe.)  A pleurisy  in  which  the  pa- 
tient cannot  breathe  without  keeping  his 
body  upright. 

PLEUROSTHOTONOS.  (From  vysv- 
foy,  the  side,  and  teivw,  to  stretch.)  A 
spasmodic  disease  in  which  the  body  is 
bent  to  one  side. 

PLEXUS.  (From  plector,  to  plait  or 
knit.)  A net-work  of  vessels.  The  union 
of  two  or  more  nerves  is  also  called  a 
plexus. 

PLEXUS  CARDIACUS.  The  cardiac 
plexus  of  nerves  is  the  union  of  the  eighth 
pair  of  nerves  and  great  sympathetic. 

PLEXUS  CHOROIDES.  The  choroid 
plexus  is  a net-work  of  vessels  situated  in 
the  lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain. 

PLEXUS  PAMPINIFORMIS.  The 
plexus  of  vessels  about  the  spermatic  chord. 

PLEXUS  PULMONICUS.  The  pul- 
monic plexus  is  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  with  the  great 
sympathetic. 

Plexus  reticularis.  A net  work  of 
vessels  under  the  fornix  of  the  brain. 

PLICA.  (From  plico,  to  entangle. 
This  disease  is  commonly  distinguished  by 
the  adjective  Polonica , it  being  peculiar 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Poland  and  Lithua- 
na.)  Helotis.  Kolto.  Rhopalosis.  Plica 
Polonica.  Trichoma.  Plaited  hair.  A dis- 
ease of  the  hairt,  in  which  they  become 
long  and  coarse,  and  matted  and  glued  into 
inextricable  tangles.  It  is  peculiar  to  Po- 
land and  Tartary,  and  generally  appears 
during  the  autumnal  season. 

Plica ria.  (From  plico,  to  entangle  ; 
so  called  because  its  leaves  are  entangled 
together  in  one  mass.)  Wolf’s-claw,  or 
dub  moss. 
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Plinthius.  PX(VT0<3f.  The  fourfold 
bandage. 

Plum , Malabar.  See  Malabar  plum. 

Plumbago.  (From  plumbum,  lead;  so 
called  because  it  is  covered  with  lead  co- 
loured spots.)  l.  Lead-wort.  See  Per - 
sicaria. 

2.  An  ore  of  a shining  blue  black  co- 
lour, a greasy  feel,  and  tuberculated 
when  fractured.  It  is  by  many  erro- 
neously taken  for  molybdena,  from  which 
it  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  fracture, 
that  of  the  latter  being  always  lamellated. 

Plumeago  Europ.®a.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  tooth-wort.  See  Dentaria. 

PLUMBI  CARBON  AS.  Subcarbonate 
of  lead  called  cerusse,  or  white  lead.  It 
is  sometimes  employed  medicinally  in  form 
of  powder  and  ointment,  to  children  whose 
skin  is  fretted.  It  should  however  be  cau- 
tiously used,  as  there  is  great  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  complaints  of  the  bowels  of  chil- 
dren originate  from  its  absorption. 

Plumbi , oxydum  semivitreum.  See  Li- 
tharge. 

PLUMBI  SUPERACETAS.  See  Su- 
per a c das  plumbi . 

PLUMBI  SUBCARBONAS.  See 
Plumbi  carbonas. 

PLUMBUM.  See  Lead. 

Plumbum  candidum.  See  Stannum . 

Plumbum  cinereum.  Bismuth. 

Plumbum  nigrum.  Black  lead. 

Plumbum  rubeum.  'Ihe  philosopher’* 
stone. 

Plumbum  ustum.  Burnt  lead. 

Plummeri  pilule.  Plummer’s  pills. 
A composition  of  calomel  antimony,  guaia- 
cum  and  balsam  of  copaivi.  See  Pilules 
hydrargyri  subtnurialis . 

Plums.  Three  sorts  of  plums  are  ranked 
amongst  the  articles  of  the  materia  medi- 
ca ; they  are  all  met  with  in  the  garden* 
of  this  country,  but  the  shops  are  supplied 
with  them  moderately  dried,  from  abroad. 
1.  The  pruna  brignolensia ; the  Brignole 
plum,  or  prune,  brought  from  Brignole  in 
Provence ; it  is  of  a reddish  yellow  colour, 
and  has  a very  grateful,  sweet,  subacid 
taste.  2.  The  pruna  Gallica  ; the  common 
or  French  prune.  3.  The  pruna  damae - 
cena,  or  damson.  See  Damson.  All  these 
fruits  possess  the  same  general  qualities 
with  the  other  summer  fruits.  The  pru- 
nelloes,  in  which  the  sweetness  has  a 
greater  mixture  of  acidity  than  in  the  other 
sorts,  are  used  as  mild  refrigerants  in  fe- 
vers and  other  hot  indispositions.  The 
French  primes  and  damsons  are  the  most 
emollient  and  laxative;  they  are  often 
taken  by  themselves  to  gently  move  the 
belly,  where  there  is  a tendency  to  inflam- 
mations. Decoctions  of  them  afford  a 
useful  basis  for  laxative  or  purgative  mix- 
tures, and  the  pulp  in  substance  for  elec* 
tuaries. 
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PLUNKET’S  CANCER  REMEDY.  11  Take 
ci'ows’  foot,  which  grows  in  low  grounds, 
one  handful ; dogs’  fennel,  three  sprigs  ; 
both  well  pounded ; crude  brimstone  in 
powder,  three  middling  thimbles  full ; 
white  arsenic,  the  same  quantity ; incor- 
porated all  in  a mortar,  and  made  into 
small  balls  the  size  of  a nutmeg,  and  dried 
in  the  sun.  These  balls  must  be  powdered 
and  mixed  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and 
laid  over  the  sore  or  cancer  upon  a piece 
of  pig’s  bladder,  or  stripping  of  a calf 
when  dropped,  which  must  be  cut  to  the 
size  of  the  sore,  and  smeared  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg.  This  must  be  applied 
cautiously  to  the  lips  or  nose, lest  any  part 
of  it  get  down  ; nor  is  it  to  be  laid  on  too 
broad  on  the  face,  or  too  near  the  heart, 
nor  to  exceed  the  breadth  of  half-a-crown ; 
but  elsewhere  as  far  as  the  sore  goes. 
The  plaster  must  not  be  stirred  until  it 
drops  off  of  itself,  which  will  be  in  a week. 
Clean  bandages  are  often  to  be  put  on. 

PNEUMATIC  APPARATUS.  The 
discovery  of  aeriform  fluids  has,  in  modern 
chemistry,  occasioned  the  necessity  of  some 
peculiar  instruments,  by  means  of  which 
those  substances  may,  in  distillations,  solu- 
tions, or  other  operations,  be  caught,  col- 
lected, and  properly  managed.  The  proper 
instruments  for  this  are  styled  the  pneuma- 
tic apparatus.  Any  kind  of  air  is  specifically 
lighted  than  any  liquid  ; and  therefore,  if  not 
decomposed  by  it,  rises  through  it  in  bub- 
bles. On  this  principal  rests  the  essential 
part  of  the  apparatus,  adapted  to  such  ope- 
rations. Its  principal  part  is  the  pneumatic 
trough,  which  is  a kind  of  reservoir  for 
the  liquid,  through  which  the  gas  is  con- 
veyed and  caused  to  rise,  and  is  filled 
either  with  water  or  with  quicksilver. 
Some  inches  below  its  brim  an  horizontal 
shelf  is  fastened,  in  dimension  about  half 
or  the  third  part  of  the  trough,  and  pro- 
vided on  its  foremost  edge  with  a row  of 
holes,  into  which,  from  underneath,  short- 
necked  funnels  are  fixed.  The  trough  is 
filled  with  water  sufficient  to  cover  the 
shelf,  to  support  the  receivers,  which 
being  previously  filled  with  water  or  mer- 
cury, are  placed  invertedly,  their  open 
end  turned  down  upon  the  above-men- 
tioned holes,  through  which  afterwards 
the  gases,  conveyed  there  and  directed 
by  means  of  the  funnels,  rise  in  the  form 
of  air-bubbles. 

In  some  cases  the  trough  must  be  filled 
with  quicksilver,  because  water  decom- 
poses some  kinds  of  air  by  absorbing  their 
basis.  The  price  and  specific  gravity  of 
that  metal  make  it  necessary  to  give  to 
the  quicksilver-trough  smaller  dimensions. 
It  is  either  cut  in  marble,  or  made  of 
wood  well  joined.  The  late  Karsten  has 
contrived  an  apparatus,  which,  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  saving  roqra,  adds  that  of  great 
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To  disengage  gases,  retorts  of  glass, 
either  common  or  tubulated,  are  employed, 
and  placed  in  a sand-bath,  or  heated  by 
the  fire  of  a lamp.  Earthen,  or  coated 
glass  retorts,  are  put  in  the  naked  fire. 
If  necessary,  they  are  joined  with  a me- 
tallic or  glass  conveying  pipe.  When,  be- 
sides the  aeriform,  other  fluids  are  to  be 
collected,  the  middle  or  intermedia t# 
bottle  finds  its  use  , and  to  prevent,  after 
cooling,  the  rising  of  the  water  from  the 
trough  into  the  disengaging  vessels,  the 
tube  of  safety  is  employed.  For  the  ex- 
trication of  gases  taking  place  in  solu- 
tions, for  which  no  external  heat  is  re- 
quired, the  bottle  called  disengaging  bot- 
tle, or  proof,  may  be  used.  For  receiv- 
ers, to  collect  the  disengaged  airs,  various 
cylinders  of  glass  are  used,  whether  gra- 
duated or  not,  either  closed  at  one  end, 
or  open  at  both ; and,  in  this  last  case, 
they  are  made  air-tight  by  a stopper  fitted 
by  grinding.  Besides  these,  glass  bells 
and  common  bottles  are  employed. 

To  combine  with  water,  in  a commo- 
dious way,  some  gases  that  are  only  gra- 
dually and  slowly  absorbed  by  it,  lire  glass 
apparatus  of  Parker  is  serviceable. 

Pneumatocele.  (From  mz vpa,  wind, 
and  An,  a tumour.)  Any  species  of  her- 
nia, that  is  distended  with  flatus. 

PNEUMATOMPHALUS.  (From 
wind,  and  the  navel.)  A flatu- 

lent, umbilical  hernia. 

PNEUMATOSIS.  (From  Tmuputrou,  to 
inflate,)  Emphysema.  Windy  swelling. 
A genus  of  disease  in  the  class  cachexiee9 
and  order  intumescentice  of  Cullen,  known 
by  a collection  of  air  in  the  cellular  tex- 
ture under  the  skin,  rendering  it  tense, 
elastic,  and  crepitating.  The  species  of 
pneumatosis  are : 

1 . Pneumatosis  spontanea without  any 
manifest  cause. 

2.  Pneumatosis  traumatica , from  a wound, 

3.  Pneumatosis  venenata , from  poisons. 

4.  Pneumatosis  hysterica,  with  hysteria. 

PN  EUMON I A . (From  nupm,  a lung. ). 

Pneumonitis . Peripneumonia . Peripneumo- 
nia vera.  Inflammation  of  the  lungs.  A. 
genus  of  disease  in  the  class  pyrexia 
and  order  phlegmasia  of  Cullen;  cha- 
racterized by  pyrexia,  difficult  respira- 
tion, cough,  and  a sense  of  weight  and 
pain  in  the  thorax.  The  species  of  pneumo- 
nia, according  to  the  above  nosologist,  are, 

J.  Peripneumonia.  The  pulse  not  al- 
ways hard,  but  sometimes  soft:  an  obtuse 
pain  in  the  breast : the  respiration  always 
difficult ; sometimes  the  patient  cannot 
breathe,  unless  in  an  upright  posture ; 
the  face  swelled,  and  of  a livid  colour  ; 
the  cough  for  the  most  part  moist,  fre- 
quently bloody. 

2.  Pleuritis.  The  pulse  hard : a pun- 
gent pain  in  one  side,  aggravated  during 
the  time  of  inspiration ; an  uneasiness 
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when  lying  on  one  side;  a very  painful 
cough,  dry  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease, 
afterwards  moist,  and  frequently  bloody. 
See  Pleuritis. 

With  respect  to  pneumonia,  the  most 
general  cause  of  this  inflammation,  is  the 
application  of  cold  to  the  body,  which 
gives  a check  to  the  perspiration,  and  de- 
termines a great  flow  of  blood  to  the 
lungs.  It  attacks  principally  those  of  a 
robust  constitution  and  plethoric  habit, 
and  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  winter 
season  and  spring  of  the  year  ; but  it  may 
arise  in  either  of  the  other  seasons,  when 
there  are  sudden  vicissitudes  from  heat  to 
cold. 

Other  causes,  such  as  violent  exertions 
in  singing,  speaking,  or  playing  on  wind 
instruments,  hv  producing  an  increased 
action  of  the  lungs,  have  been  known  to 
occasiorrperipneumony.  Those  who  have 
laboured  under  a former  attack  of  this 
complaint,  are  much  predisposed  to  returns 
of  it. 

The  true  peripneumony  comes  on  with 
an  obtuse  pain  in  the  chest  or  side,  great 
difficulty  of  breathing,  (particularly  in  a 
recumbent  position,  or  when  lying  on  the 
side  affected,)  together  with  a cough,  dry- 
ness of  the  skin,  heat,  anxiety,  and  thirst. 
At  the  first  commencement  of  the  disease 
the  pulse  is  usually  full,  strong,  hard,  and 
frequent;  but  in  a more  advanced  stage 
it  is  commonly  weak,  soft,  and  often  irre- 
gular. In  the  beginning,  the  cough  is 
frequently  dry  and  without  expectoration  ; 
but  in  some  cases  it  is  moist  even  from  the 
first,  and  the  matter  spit  up  is  various 
both  in  colour  and  consistence,  and  is  often 
streaked  with  blood. 

If  relief  is  not  afforded  in  time,  and  the 
inflammation  proceeds  with  such  violence 
as  to  endanger  suffocation,  the  vessels  of 
the  neck  will  become  turgid  and  swelled  ; 
the  face  will  alter  to  a purple  colour ; an 
effusion  of  blood  will  take  place  into  the 
cellular  substance  of  the  lungs,  so  as  to 
impede  the  circulation  through  that  organ, 
and  the  patient  will  soon  be  deprived  of 
life. 

If  these  violent  symptoms  do  not  arise, 
and  the  proper  means  for  carrying  off  the 
inflammation  have  either  been  neglected, 
or  have  proved  ineffectual,  although  adopted 
at  an  early  period  of  the  disease,  a suppu- 
ration may  ensue,  which  event  is  to  be 
known  by  frequent  slight  shiverings,  and 
an  abatement  of  the  pain  and  sense  of  full- 
ness in  the  part,  and  by  the  patient  not 
being  able  to  lay  on  the  side  which  was 
affected,  without  experiencing  great  unea- 
siness. 

When  peripneumony  proves  fatal,  it  is 
generally  by  an  effusion  of  blood  taking 
place  into  the  cellular  texture  of  the  lungs, 
so  as  to  occasion  suffocation,  which  usually 
happens  between  the  third  and  seventh 


day;  but  it  may  likewise  prove  fatal,  by 
terminating  either  in  suppuration  or  gan- 
grene. 

When  it  goes  off  by  resolution,  some 
very  evident  evacuation  always  attends  it ; 
such  as  a great  flow  of  urine,  with  a co- 
pious sediment,  diarrhoea,  a sweat  diflused 
over  the  whole  body,  or  a hemorrhage 
from  the  nose ; but  the  evacuation  which 
most  frequently  terminates  the  complaint, 
and  which  does'it  with  the  greatest  effect, 
is  a free  and  copious  expectoration  of 
thick  white  or  yellow  matter,  slightly 
streaked  with  blood,  and  by  this  the  dis- 
ease is  carried  off*  generally  in  the  course 
of  ten  or  twelve  days. 

Our  opinion  as  to  the  event,  is  to  be 
drawn  from  the  symptoms  which  are  pre- 
sent. A high  degree  ot'  fever,  attended 
with  delirium,  great  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, acute  pain,  and  dry  cough,  denote 
great  danger : on  the  contrary,  an  abate- 
ment of  tlie  febrile  symptoms,  and  of  the 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  pain,  taking 
place  on  the  coming  on  of  a free  ex- 
pectoration, or  the  happening  of  any  other 
critical  evacuation,  promises  fair  for  the 
recovery  of  the  patient.  A termination 
of  the  inflammation  in  suppuration,  is  al- 
ways to  be  considered  as  dangerous. 

On  dissection,  the  lungs  usually  appear 
inflamed,  and  there  is  often  found  an  ex- 
travasation, either  of  blood,  or  of  coagu- 
lable  lymph  in  their  cellular  substance. 
The  same  appearance  likewise  present 
themselves  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  and 
within  the  pericardium.  The  pleura,  con- 
nected with  the  lungs,  is  also  in  an  in- 
flamed state,  having  its  surface  every 
where  crowded  with  red  vessels.  Be- 
sides these,  abscesses  are  frequently  found 
in  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  as  like- 
wise tubercles  and  adhesions  to  the  ribs 
aie  formed.  A quantity  of  purulent  mat- 
ter is  often  discovered  also  in  the  bron- 
chi®. 

Pneumopleuritis.  (From  the 

lungs,  and  'srXeugm?,  an  inflammation  of 
the  pleura.)  An  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
and  pleura. 

Pnigalium.  (From  -a rjiyw,  to  suffo- 
cate.) The  night-mare.  A disorder  in 
which  the  patient  appears  to  be  suffo- 
cated. 

Pnix.  (From  nm-yw,  to  suffocate.)  An 
hysterical  sense  of  suffocation. 

PODAGRA.  (From  the  foot,  and 
a taking,  or  seizure.)  Febris  podagri - 
ca.  Arthritis.  Dolor  podagricus.  The 
gout.  A genus  of  disease  in  the  class  py- 
rexice  and  order  phlegmusiai  of  Cullen ; 
known  by  pyrexia,  pain  in  the  joints,  chiefly 
of  the  great-toe,  and  especially  the  hands 
and  feet,  returning  at  intervals  : previous  to 
the  attack,  the  functions  of  the  stomach 
are  commonly  disturbed.  Species, 

1.  Podagra  regularis.  Arthritis  podagra. 
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Arthritis  rachialgica.  Arthritis  astir  a of 
Sauvage.  The  regular  gout. 

2.  Podagra  atonica.  Arthritis  melanclio- 
lica,  hiemalis,  chlorotica,  and  asthmetica 
of  Sauvage.  The  atonic  gout. 

3.  Podagra  retrogi'ada.  The  retrocedent 
gout. 

4.  Podagra  dberrans.  Misplaced  or 
wandering  gout.  See  Arthritis. 

Po dag r aria.  (From  podagra , the 

gout ; so  called  because  it  was  thought  to 
expel  the  gout.)  Gout-weed.  A species 
of  aegopodium. 

Podoniptrum.  (From  -srac,  a foot, 
and  vnrlcc,  to  wash,  or  bathe.)  A bath  for 
the  feet. 

Podophyllum.  (From  a foot, 
and  <pv\\ov,  a leaf;  so  named  from  its  shape.) 
A species  of  wolfs-bane. 

Podotheca.  (From  'Era?,  a foot,  and 
to  put.)  A shoe,  or  stocking.  An 
anatomical  preparation,  consisting  of  a 
kind  of  shoe  of  the  scarf-skin,  with  the 
nails  adhering  to  it,  taken  from  a dead 
subject. 

POISON.  Venenum.  That  substance 
which,  when  applied  externally,  or  taken 
into  the  human  body,  uniformly  effects 
such  a derangement  in  the  animal  economy 
as  to  produce  disease,  may  be  defined  a 
poison.  It  is  extremely  difficult,  however, 
to  give  a definition  of  a poison ; and  the 
above  is  subject  to  great  inaccuracy.  Poi- 
sons are  divided,  with  respect  to  the  king- 
dom to  which  they  belong,  into  animal, 
vegetable,  mineral,  and  halituous,  or  aerial. 

Poisons  are  only  deleterious  in  certain 
doses  ; for  the  most  active,  in  small  doses, 
form  the  most  valuable  medicines.  There 
are,  nevertheless,  certain  poisons,  which 
are  really  such  in  the  smallest  quantity, 
and  which  are  never  administered  medici- 
nally; as  the  poison  of  hydrophobia,  the 
plague.  There  are  likewise  substances 
which  are  innocent  when  taken  into  the 
stomach,  but  which  prove  deleterious 
when  taken  into  the  lungs,  or  when  ap- 
plied to  an  abraded  surface  ; thus  car- 
bonic acid  is  continually  swallowed  with 
fermented  liquors,  and  thus  the  poison  of 
the  viper  may  be  taken  with  impunity  ; 
whilst  inspiring  carbonic  acid  kills,  and 
the  poison  of  the  viper  inserted  into  the 
flesh,  often  proves  fatal. 

Several  substances  also  act  as  poisons 
when  applied  either  externally  or-  inter- 
nally, as  arsenic. 

When  a substance  produces  disease,  not 
only  in  mankind,  but  in  all  animals,  it  is 
distinguished  by  the  term  common  poison, 
as  arsenic,  sublimate,  &c.  whilst  that  which 
is  poisonous  to  man  only,  or  to  animals, 
and  often  to  one  genus,  is  said  to  be  a re- 
lative poison ; thus  aloes  are  poisonous  to 
dogs  and  wolves  ; the  phellandrium  aqua- 
ticum  kills  horses,  whilst  oxen  devour  it 
greedily,  and  with  impunity.  It  appears, 


then,  that  substances  act  as  poisonous  only 
in  regard  to  their  dose,  the  part  of  the  body 
they  are  applied  to,  and  the  subject. 

Poisons  enter  the  body  in  the  following 
ways : 

1.  Through  the  oesophagus  alone,  or 
with  the  food. 

2.  Through  the  anus  by  clysters. 

3.  Through  the  nostrils. 

4.  Through  the  lungs  with  the  air. 

5.  Through  the  absorbents  of  the  skin, 
either  whole,  ulcerated,  cut,  or  torn. 

Poison  oak.  See  Rhus  toxicodendron . 

Polemonium.  (From  Polemon , its  in- 
ventor.) Wild  sage. 

Poley-mountain.  See  Polium  creticum, 
and  Polium  montanum. 

Polium.  (From  «roX» »?,  white ; so 
called  from  its  white  capillaments.)  Po- 
ley.  Teucrium  of  Linnaaus  ; of  which  bo- 
tanists enumerate  several  species. 

Polium  creticum.  Candy  poley- 
mountain.  Teucrium  creticum  of  Linnaeus. 
The  tops  and  whole  herb  enter  the  anti- 
quated compounds  mithridate  and  theriaca . 
The  plant  is  obtained  from  the  island  of 
Candy ; has  a moderately  aromatic  smell, 
and  a nauseous  bitter  taste.  It  is  placed 
amongst  the  aperients  and  corroborants. 

Polium  montanum.  Poley  mountain 
of  Montpellier.  This  plant,  Teucrium  ca- 
pital u rn  of  Linnaaus,  bears  the  winter  of 
our  climate,  and  is  generally  substituted 
for  the  candy-species. 

Pollex.  The  thumb,  or  great-toe. 

POLYCHRESTUS.  (From  <sroXvq,  much, 
and  'xgnq-oq,  useful.)  Many  virtues,  or 
uses.  Applied  to  many  medicines  from 
their  extensive  usefulness. 

POLYDIPSIA.  (From  much, 

and  &^>j,  thirst.)  Excessive  thirst.  A ge- 
nus of  disease  in  the  class  locales  and  or- 
der dysorexia  of  Cullen.  It  is  mostly 
symptomatic  of  fever,  dropsy,  excessive 
discharges,  or  poisons. 

POLY GALA.  (From  i voKvq,  much, 
and  ya.Xa,  milk  ; so  named  from  its  abun- 
dance of  its  milky  juice.)  1.  The  name  of 
a genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Diadelphia.  Order,  Octandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopteial  name  of  Polyga- 
lon.  Common  milk-wort.  The  root  of 
this  plant,  Poly  gala  vulgaris  of  Linnaeus, 
is  somewhat  similar  in  taste  to  that  of  the 
seneka,  but  much  weaker.  The  leaves  are 
very  bitter,  and  a handful  of  them,  infused 
in  wine,  is  said  to  be  a safe  and  gentle 
purge. 

Polygala  amara.  This  is  a remark- 
ably bitter  plant,  and,  though  not  used  in 
this  country,  promises  to  be  as  efficacious  as 
those  in  greater  repute.  It  has  been  given 
freely  in  phthisis  pulmonalis,  and,  like 
other  remedies,  failed  in  producing  a cure ; 
yet,  as  a palliative,  it  claims  attention.  Its 
virtues  are  balsamic,  demulcent,  and  cor- 
roborant. 
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Poly  gal. 4 senega.  The  systematic 

name  of  the  rattlesnake  milk-wort.  See 

Seneku. 

Polygala  vulgaris.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  common  milk-wort.  See 
Pohj gala • 

Polygonatum.  (From  'eetoXuc,  many, 
and  yovu , a joint ; so  named  from  its  nume- 
rous joints  or  knots.)  Sigillum  Solomonis. 
Solomon's  seal.  The  Convullaria  polygonu- 
tum  of  Linnams. 

POLYGONUM.  (From  "rroXu?,  many, 
and  yovu,  a joint ; so  named  from  its  nu- 
merous joints.)  The  name  of  a genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  (Jctun- 
dria.  Order,  Trigynia.  Knot-grass. 

Polygonum  aviculark.  The  syste- 
matic name  of 'the  knot-grass,  feee  Ctn - 
tumnodia. 

Polygonum  bacciferum.  A species 
of  equisetum,  or  horse-tail. 

Polygonum  bistorta.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  officinal  bistort.  See  Bistorta. 

Polygonum  divaricatum.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  eastern  buck-wheat 
plant.  See  Back-wheat , eastern . 

Polygonum  fagopyrum.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  buck-wheat.  See 
Buckwheat. 

Polygonum  hydropiper.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  poor  man’s  pepper. 
See  Hydropiper. 

Polygonum  latifolium.  Common 
knot-grass. 

Polygonum  mas.  Common  knot-grass. 

Polygonum  minus.  Rupture  wort. 

Polygonum  persicaria.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  arsmart.  See  Persicaria. 

Polygonum  selenoides.  Paisley 

break-stone. 

POLYPODIUM.  (From  many, 
and  'srvq,  a foot ; so  called  because  it  has 
many  roots.)  The  name  of  a genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnfean  system.  Class, 
Cryptogamia.  Order,  Filices.  Fern,  or 
polypody. 

POLYPUS.  (From  i sroXu?,  many,  and 
•nra?,  a foot ; from  its  sending  off  many 
ramifications,  like  legs.)  l.  The  name  of 
a genus  of  zoophytes. 

2.  In  Cullen’s  Nosology,  a synonym 
with  sarcoma.  A kind  of  tumour,  which 
is  generally  narrow  where  it  originates, 
and  then  becomes  wider,  somewhat  like 
a pear  ; which  most  commonly  is  met  w ith 
in  the  nose,  uterus,  or  vagina ; and  which 
ffeceived  its  name  from  ipi  erroneous  idea, 
that  it  usually  had  several  roots,  or  feet, 
like  polypi,  or  zoophytes. 

Polypi  vaiy  from  each  other  according 
to  the  different  causes  that  produce  them, 
and  the  alterations  that  happen  m them. 
Sometimes  a polypus  of  the  nose  is  owing 
to  a swelling  of  the  pituitary  membrane, 
which  swelling  may  possess  a greater  ov  less 
■ipace’of  the  membrane,  as  also  its  cellular 
substance, and  may  affect  either  oiie  or  both 
nostrils.  At  other  times,  it  arises  from  nn  ul- 
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cer  produced  by  a caries  of  some  of  the 
bones  which  form  the  internal  surface  of  the 
nostrils.  Polypuses  are  sometimes  so  soft, 
that  upon  the  least  touch  they  are  lace- 
rated, and  bleed;  at  other  times  they  are 
very  compact,  and  even  scinhous.  Some 
continue  small  a great  while;  others  in- 
crease so  fast  as,  in  a short  time,  to  push 
out  at  the  nostrils,  or  extend  backward* 
towards  the  throat.  1 e Dran  mentions, 
that  he  lias  known  them  till  up  the  space 
behind  the  uvula,  and,  turning  towards 
the  mouth,  have  protruded  the  fleshy  arch 
of  the  palate  so  far  forwards  as  to  make 
it  parallel  with  the  third  dentes  motarcs. 
There  are  others  w hich,  though  at  first  free 
from  any  malignant  disposition,  become- 
afterwards  carcinomatous,  and  even  highly 
cancerous.  Of  whatever  nature  the  poly- 
pus is,  it  intercepts  the  passage  of  the  air 
through  the  nostril,  and,  when  large,  forces 
the  septum  ncnium  into  the  other  nostril, 
so  that  the  patient  is  unable  to  breathe, 
unless  through  the  mouth.  A large  polypus 
pressing  in  like  manner  upon  the  spongy 
bones,  gradually  forces  them  down  upon 
the  maxillary  bones,  and  thus  compresses 
and  stops  up  the  orifice  of  the  ductus  luch- 
rymalis  ; nor  is  it  impossible  for  the  sides  of 
the  canalis  nasalis  to  be  pressed  together. 
In  which  case  the  tears,  having  no  passage 
through  the  nose,  the  eye  is  kept  constant- 
ly watering,  and  the  saccus  lachrymal is,  not 
being  able  to  discharge  its  contents,  is 
sometimes  so  much  dilated  as  to  form  what 
is  called  a flat  Jistula.  The  above  writer 
has  seen  instances  of  polypuses  so  much 
enlarged  as  to  force  down  the  ossa  palati. 

The  polypus  of  the  uterus  is  of  three 
kinds,  in  respect  to  situation.  It  cither 
grows  from  the  fundus,  the  inside  of  the 
cervix,  or  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  os 
uteri.  The  first  case  is  the  most  frequent, 
the  last  the  most  uncommon.  Polypi  of 
the  uterus  are  always  shaped  like  a pear, 
and  have  a thin  pedicle.  They  are  almost 
invariably  of  that  species  which  is  deno- 
minated fleshy,  hardly  ever  being  sehirrOus, 
cancerous  or  ulcerated. 

The  coagulable  substance  which  is  found 
in  the  cavities  of  the  heart  of  those  who- 
are  some  time  in  urticulo  mortis,  is  impro- 
perly called  a polypus. 

POLYS ARCHIA.  (From  oruAi/j,  much, 
.and  era&t  flesh.)  Potysomutia.  .Obesitus. 
Corpulent ia.  Steatites  of  Vogel.  Trou- 
blesome corpulency,  or  fitness.  A genus 
of  disease  in  the  class  cachexice  and  order 
intumesccntice  of  Cullen. 

Pol y som ati a.  (From  vfoXvg,  much, 

and  rap,  a body.)  See  Poly  sure  Ida. 

Poly  spa's  tu  iyi  . (From  -craXu;,  much,  and 
C7raa;,  to  draw.)  A forcible  instrument  for 
reducing  luxations. 

POLYTRICHUM.  (From  'ccroXvsj many, 
ami  air  ; so  called  from  its  resem- 

blance to  a woman's  hair,  or  because,  in 
antieut  times,  women  used  to  dye  the  hair 
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HHh  it,  to  keep  it  from  shedding.)  Pohj- 
Iricon.  i.  Ti»e  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in 
the  Lhmsean  system.  Class,  Criitogamia. 
Order,  Musci, 

2.  The  systematic  nfcme  of  the  golden 
maidenhair;  See  Adiunthum  avveume 

Pqlytricum  commI/NE.  Tiie  syste- 
matic name  of  the  golden  maidenhair.  See 
Adianthum  aureum. 

Poi.yurica  ischuria.  (From  <570X0?, 
much,  and  agov,  urine.)  Strangury,  from 
long  retention  of  urine. 

Pomackum.  (From  ; pomum , an  apple.) 
Cider,  or  the  fermented  j nice  of  apple. 

Pomegranate.  See  Granatum. 

PoMPHOLYGODES.  (From  Groy.<poXv^ , 
a bubble.)  Urine,  with  babbles  on  the 
surface. 

Pompholyx.  (From  Groyne,  a blad- 
der.) 1.  A bubble.  2;  The  whitish  powder 
called  tutty,  a kind  of  zinc,  which  adheres 
to  the  covers  of  the  crucibles  in  making 
brass,  in  the  form  of  smali  bubbles.  See 
Tutiai 

PciMPHOSi  (From  <5T£/u^®,  to  put  forth.) 
A bladder,  or  watery  pustule. 

POMUM.  An  apple.  See  Apples-. 

POMUM  ADAMI.  {Pomum,  an  apple  ; 
so  called  because  it  was  thought  to  have 
originated  in  consequence  of  a whimsical 
supposition  that  part  of  (he  forbidden  ap- 
ple which  Adam  eat,  stuck  in  the. throat, 
and  thus  became  the  cause.)  The  protu- 
berance in  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck, 
formed  by  the  fore-part  of  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage. 

Pomum  amoris.  A name  for  the  so- 
ianum  iycopersicum. 

PONS  VAROLIL  Corpus  annulare. 
Processus  annularis.  Eminentia  annularis. 
Varolius’s  bridge.  An  eminence  of  tiie  me- 
dulla oblongata,  first  described  by  Varo- 
lius.  It  is  formed  by  the  two  exterior 
crura  of  the  cerebellum  becoming  flattened 
and  passingover  tiie  crura  of  the  cerebrum. 

Pontica  viNA.  Acid,  feculent,  and 
tartarous  wine. 

Ponticum  mel.  A sort  of  poisonous 
honey. 

Poor  man's  pepper.  Lepidium. 

Poplar.  See  Populus. 

POPLES.  Ignye.  Ignys.  The  liam, 
or  joint  of  the  knee. 

POPLITEAL  ARTERY.  ( Arteria 

pop  lit  ea  ; from  poples , the  ham.)  The 
continuation  of  the  crural  artery,  through 
the  hollow  of  the  ham. 

FOPJJTEUS.  ( Popliieus  musculus  ; 
from  poples,  the  ham.)  A small  triangular 
muscle  lying  across  the  back  part  of  the 
knee-joint. 

Poppy,  red  corn.  See  Papaver  errati- 

cum. 

Poppy,  white.  See  Papaver  album. 

Populago.  (From  populus , the  pop- 
lar ; because  its  leaves  resemble  those  of 
the  poplar.)  Marsh  marigold, 
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POPULUS.  (From  g rohv;,  many  ; be- 
cause of  the  multitude  of  its  shoots.)  i. 
The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
naean  system.  Class,  Dioecia.  Order, 
Octupdria. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  Po- 
pulus nigra  of  Linnaeus,  the  black  poplar  ; 
called  also  JEgeiros.  Tiie  young  buds, 
oculi,  ©r  rudiments  of  tiie  leaves^  which 
appear  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring, 
were  formerly  employed  in  an  oliiomal 
ointment.  At  present  they  are  almost 
entirely  disregarded,  though  they  should 
Seem,  from  their  sensible  qualities,  to  be 
applicable  to  purposes  of  some  impor- 
tance. They  have  a yel!o\v,  unctuous, 
odorous,  balsamic  juice. 

Populus  balsamifera.  See  Tacama - 
ham. 

Populus  nigra.  The  systematic  name 
Of  the  black  poplar.  See  Populus. 

Poacus.  A name  for  the  pudendum 
muliebre. 

PORI  BILIARII.  The  billiary  pore* 
br  ducts,  that  receive  the  bile  from  the 
peniciili  of  the  liver,  and  convey  if  to  the 
hepatic  duck.  See  Liver. 

Porocele.  (From  Grca^o;,  a callus,  and 
z»jx>5,  a tumour.)  A hard  tumour  of  the 
testicle. 

Poromphalum.  (From  gt^o?,  a callus* 
and  0,u.cj>a/\<j?,  the  navel.)  A hard  tumour 
of  the  navel. 

PORlilGO.  (A  poirigendo , from  its 
spreading  abroad.)  A disease  very  com- 
mon among  children,  in  which  the  skin  of 
the  hairy  part  of  the  iiead  becomes  dry 
and  callous,  and  comes  off  like  bran  upon 
combing  the  head,. 

PORRUM.  Porret,  or  common  led  i 
Allium  porrum  of  Limiseus.  Every  part 
of  this  plant,  but  more  particularly*  tiie 
root,  abounds  with  a peculiar  odour.  The 
expressed  juice  possesses  diuretic  qualities, 
and  is  given  in  the  cure  of  dropsical  dis- 
eases, and  calculous  complaints. 

PORTA.  (A  port  undo  * because  through 
it  the  blood  is  carried  to  the  liver.)  Time 
part  of  the  liver  where  its  vessels  enter. 

Port.-e  vena.  See  Vena portce. 

Porta? gui lle.  The  acutenacnlum. 

PORTIO  DURA.  (One  branch  of  the 
seventh  pair  of  nerves  is  called  portio  dura, 
the  hard  portion,  either  from  its  being- 
more  firm  than  the  other,  or  because  it  runs 
into  the  hard  part  of  the  skull ; and  the 
other  the  portio  mollis,  or  soft  portion;)  Fa- 
cial nerve.  This  nerve  arises  near  the  pons, 
from  the  crus  of  the  brain,  enters  tiie 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone, 
gives  off  a branch  into  the  tympanum,  which 
is  called  the  chorda  tympaui,  and  then 
proceeds  to  form  the  pcs  anserinus  on  id 
face,  from  whence  the  integuments  of  t 
face  are  supplied  with  nerves.  See  La 
nerve. 

PORTIO  MOLLIS.  Auditory  i 
T t 2 
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This  nerve  arises  from  the  medulla  oblongata 
and  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain,  enters 
the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  hone, 
and  is  distributed  on  the  internal  ear,  by  in- 
numerable branches,  not  only  to  the  coch- 
lea, but  also  to  the  membrane  lining  the 
vestibulum  and  semicircular  canals,  and  is 
the  immediate  organ  of  hearing. 

Portland  powder.  A celebrated 
gout  remedy.  It  consists  of  various  bit- 
ters ; principally  of  horehouud,  birthwort, 
of  the  tops  and  leaves  of  germander, 
ground-pine,  and  centaury,  dried,  pow- 
dered, and  sifted.  It  is  now  fallen  into 
disuse. 

Portorarium.  (From  porta,  a door; 
because  it  is,  as  it  were,  the  door  ©r  en- 
trance of  the  intestines.)  The  right  ori- 
fice of  the  stomach. 

PORTULACA.  (From  porto,  to  carry, 
and  lac , milk;  because  it  increases  the  ani- 
mal milk.)  1.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Do- 
decandria.  Order,  Digynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the 
purslane.  Andrachne.  Allium  gallicum. 
The  plant  which  is  so  called  in  dietical  and 
medical  writings,  is  the  Portulaca  oleracea  of 
Linnaeus;  it  abounds  with  a watery  and 
somewhat  acid  juice,  and  is  often  put  into 
soups,  or  pickled  with  spices.  It  is  said 
to  be  antiseptic  and  aperient. 

Portulaca  oleracea.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  eatable  purslane.  See 
Portulaca. 

PORUS.  A pore,  or  duct. 

Posca.  Vinegar  and  water  inked. 

Possetum.  Posset.  Milk  curdled  with 
wine,  treacle,  or  any  acid. 

Post  brachiale.  (From  post , after, 
and  brachium , the  arm.)  The  metacar- 
pus. 

POSTERIOR  ANNULARIS.  ( Mus - 
cuius  posterior  annularis .)  An  external  in- 
terosseal muscle  of  the  hand,  that  extends 
and  draws  the  ring-finger  inwards. 

POSTERIOR  INDICIS.  ( Musculus 
posterior  indicis .)  An  internal  interos- 

seal muscle  of  the  hand,  that  extends 
the  fore-finger  obliquely,  and  draws  it  out- 
wards. 

POSTERIOR  MEDII.  An  external 
interosseal  muscle  of  the  hand,  that  ex- 
tends the  middle  finger,  and  draws  it  out- 
wards. 

POTAMOGEITON.  (From  w orctfxoq,  a 
river,  and  yurm,  adjacent ; so  named  be- 
cause it  grows  about  rivers.)  The  name  of 
a genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean  system. 
Class,  Tetrandria . Order,  Tetragynia. 

Potash,  acetate  of.  See  Acetas  potasses. 

Potash,  carbonate  of.  See  Carbonas  po- 
tasses. 

Potash,  fused.  See  Potassafusa. 

Potash,  solution  of.  See  Liquor  potasses. 

Potash , subcarbonate  of.  See  Potasses 
subcurb anas. 


Potash,  subcarbonate  of , solution  of.  See 
Liquor  potasses  subcarbonatis. 

Potash , sulphate  of.  See  Potasses  sul- 
phas. 

Potash,  sulphuret  of.  See  Potasses  sub- 
phuretum. 

Potash,  super-sulphate  of.  See  Potasses 
super  sulphas. 

Potash,  tartrate  of.  See  Potasses  tartras. 

Potash  with  lime.  See  Potassa  cum  calce. 

Potash . See  Potassa. 

POTASSA.  (So  called  from  the  pots,  or 
vessels  in  which  it  was  first  made.)  Potash. 
Kali.  Vegetable  alkali.  This  alkali  may 
be  obtained  from  several  substances. 

1.  By  evaporating  the  lixivium  of  the 
ashes  of  wood  and  some  plants.  This 
is  calcined,  and  by  this  means  disengaged 
from  all  the  blackening  principles. 

The  ashes  are  more  or  less  rich  in  alkali, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  w ood  which 
affords  them.  In  general,  hard  woods  con- 
tain the  most.  The  ashes  of  beech  afford 
from  11  to  131b.  per  quintal,  according  to 
the  experiments  which  have  been  made, 
in  the  large  way;  those  of  box  afforded 
from  12  to  141b.  Wormwood  affords  a 
good  quantity. 

To  extract  this  alkali,  nothing  more  is 
necessary  than  to  wash  the  ashes,  and  to 
concentrate  the  solution  in  boilers  of 
cast  iron.  It  is  on  account  of  the  alkalies 
that  wood-ashes  are  employed  in  the  lixivi- 
ums  used  by  laundresses,  or  bleachers.  The 
use  of  alkali,  in  this  case,  is  to  combine  with 
the  fat  substances,  and  to  render  them 
soluble  in  wrater. 

Almost  all  the  pot-ash  sold  in  commerce 
for  the  use  of  our  glass-houses,  our  soap- 
makers,  our  bleaching-grounds,  See.  is  fa- 
bricated in  the  north,  where  the  abun- 
dance of  wood  admits  of  its  being  applied 
to  this  single  purpose. 

2.  The  lees  of  wine  is  almost  totally 
converted  into  this  alkali  by  combustion. 
This  salt  is  called  cendres  graveUes  ; it  has 
almost  always  a greenish  colour,  and  con- 
sidered as  very  pure. 

3.  The  combustion  of  tartar  of  wine 
likewise  affords  an  alkali  of  considerable 
purity.  It  is  usually  burned  wrapped  up 
in  paper,  in  small  packets,  which  are  dipped 
in  water,  and  afterwards  exposed  upon 
burning  coals.  In  order  to  purify  it,  the 
residue  of  the  combustion  is  dissolved 
in  water,  the  solution  concentrated  by 
fire,  the  foreign  salts  separated  in  propor- 
tion as  they  precipitate,  and  a very  pure 
alkali  is  at  last  obtained,  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  salt  of  tartar.  To  procure 
salt  of  tartar  more  speedily,  as  well  as  more 
economically,  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
nitrate  of  pot-ash,  or  common  nitre,  and 
tartar,  may  be  burned.  The  residue,  after 
lixiviation  affords  a beautiful  salt  of  tartar. 
Salt  of  tartar  is  the  alkali  most  commonly 
employed  for  medical  uses. 
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4.  If  salt-petre  be  fused  upon  charcoal, 
the  acid  is  decomposed  and  dissipated, 
while  the  alkali  remains  alone  and  disen- 
gaged ; this  is  called  extemporaneous  al- 

When  the  salt  has  been  brought  to  the 
greatest  state  of  purity,  it  attracts  the  hu- 
midity of  the  air,  and  is  resolved  into  a 
liquor.  In  this  state  it  is  known  by  the 
very  improper  name  of  Oil  of  tartar  per 
deliquium. 

From  all  these  salts,  which  are  impure 
and  imperfect  carbonates  of  potash,  the 
pure  alkali  may  be  extracted. 

Methods  of  obtaining  pure  Potash. — It  has 
long  been  a desideratum  with  chemists  to 
possess  a method  of  preparing  potash  in  a 
state  of  absolute  purity ; the  strong  ten* 
deucy  which  it  has  to  combination,  renders 
this  extremely  difficult.  The  following  are 
the  methods  now  made  use  of. 

1.  Bouillon  la  Grange’s  apparatus  con- 
sists of  several  boxes  of  common  deal.  At 
the  bottom  put  river-sand,  which  must  be 
well  washed,  and  over  it  add  another  stra- 
tum, but  of  a finer  kind,  and  cover  the 
whole  with  a cloth,  besprinkled  with  wood- 
ashes.  In  the  bottom  of  each  box  a hole 
is  made,  into  which  is  fitted  a glass  tube, 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  a passage  to 
the  liquor  as  it  filters  through  the  sand. 

Having  arranged  the  apparatus  in  this 
manner,  take  equal  parts  of  quick  lime  and 
pot  ash  of  commerce,  if  the  lime  is  very 
caustic;  but  in  the  contrary  case,  it  re- 
quires twenty-parts  of  lime  to  fifteen  of 
pot  ash : put  water  into  an  iron  kettle, 
bring  it  nearly  to  a state  of  ebullition, 
and  then  add  lime,  which,  by  its  slaking, 
will  bring  the  water  to  that  state  com- 
pletely. When  it  is  slaked,  mix  the  pot- 
ash, and  form  of  the  whole  a thick  liquid, 
which  must  be  suffered  to  cool  a little. 
Then  pour  the  mixture  into  the  boxes,  and 
immediately  throw  water  over  it ; but, 
to  prevent  the  water  from  making  holes, 
when  added,  place  over  it  a small  board, 
which  will  rise  with  the  water. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  place  earthen 
pans,  or  other  vessels,  to  receive  the  li- 
quor which  runs  through  the  tubes ; and, 
that  the  ley  may  not  absorb  carbonic  acid 
from  the  atmosphere,  the  vessels  must  be 
closed  with  care,  in  such  a manner  as  to 
exclude  the  external  air.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary also  to  keep  water  always  over  the 
mixture,  which  must  be  collected  till  it 
passes  tasteless  from  the  tubes. 

Tiie  liquors  obtained  are  nearly  of  the 
same  degree  of  strength  till  towards  the 
end  of  the  process ; when  they  grow  weak 
suddenly. 

To  evaporate  the  water,  use  should  be 
made  of  cast-iron  pots,  beginning  with  the 
last  portions,  which  are  a little  weaker ; 
and  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  keeping 
the  strongest  a long  time  in  contact  with 


the  air  when  boiling,  a strong  ebullition  is 
requisite.  When  the  fluid  is  concentrated 
to  a certain  degree,  any  sulphate  of  po task 
that  may  be  present  will  crystallize,  and 
be  precipitated. 

To  obtain  dry  potash,  pour  the  concen- 
trated liquor  into  a small  bason,  and  pro- 
ceed with  the  evaporation,  till  a little  of  it, 
poured  on  an  iron  plate,  or  a marble  slab, 
becomes  solid. 

Then  put  the  concrete  potash  into  a jar, 
and  pour  over  it  very  strong  alcohol ; the 
potash  alone  dissolves  in  it ; the  sulphate 
and  muriate  of  potash,  with  the  portions 
of  earth  and  even  of  carbonic  acid,  which 
it  obstinately  retains,  or  which  it  may  have 
acquired  from  the  air  during  the  evapora- 
tion, remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  solution. 
Afterwards  decant  the  pure  liquor,  and 
distil  it  in  a retort  till  it  becomes  colourless. 
It  must  then  be  evaporated  in  a silver  ba- 
sin. On  cooling,  it  crystallizes  in  white 
laminae,  which  are  sometimes  three-tenths 
of  an  inch  in  length : or,  instead  of  suf- 
fering it  to  crystallize,  it  may  be  evapo- 
rated to  dryness. 

2.  Lowitz  has  given  another  method. 
According  to  this  chemist,  the  whole  of  the 
operationfor  obtainingpotash  of  the  greatest 
purity,  and  without  the  least  colour,  con- 
sists in  this  : A lixivium  of  potash,  freed 
from  carbonic  acid  in  the  usual  manner,  is 
evaporated  to  a thick  pellicle.  After  the 
cooling,  the  foreign  salt  which  has  crystal- 
lized is  to  be  separated,  and  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  lixivium  continued  in  an  iron  pot. 
During  this  second  evaporation,  the  pel- 
licle of  foreign  salts,  particularly  of  car- 
bonate of  potash,  which  continues  to  be 
formed,  must  be  carefully  taken  off  with 
an  iron  skimmer.  When  no  more  pellicle 
is  formed,  and  the  matter  ceases  to  boil  up, 
it  is  removed  from  the  fire,  and  suffered  to 
cool,  continually  stirred  with  an  iron  spa- 
tula. It  is  then  to  be  dissolved  in  double 
the  quantity  of  cold  water,  and  the  solu- 
tion filtered,  and  evaporated  in  a glass  re- 
tort, till  it  begins  to  deposit  regular  crys- 
tals. If  the  mass  should  consolidate  ever 
so  little  by  cooling,  a small  quantity  of 
water  is  to  be  added,  and  it  must  be  heated 
again  to  render  it  fluid.  After  the  forma- 
tion of  a sufficient  quantity  of  regular  crys- 
tals, the  fluid,  which  is  very  brown,  is  to 
be  decanted,  and  the  salt,  after  being 
suffere<Mo  drain,  must  be  re-dissolved  in 
the  same  quantity  of  water.  The  de- 
canted fluid  must  be  kept  in  a well-dosed 
bottle,  and  suffered  to  become  clear  by 
subsiding  during  several  days.  It  must 
then  be  decanted  for  a second  evaporation 
and  crystallization.  The  process  must  be 
repeated  as  long  as  the  crystals  afford, witty 
the  least  possible  quantity  of  water,  solu- 
tions perfectly  limpid.  These  solutions 
are  to  be  preserved  in  well  closed  bottles, 
to  defend  them  from  the  access  of  air. 
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The  greatest  difficulty  of  this  process 
arises  from  the  facility  with  which  the  fluid 
assumes  a solid  form.  To  obviate  this  in- 
convenience, a small  portion  of  it  may  be 
concentrated  to  the  point  at  which  it  be- 
comes converted  into  a solid  mass  by 
cooling.  The  saturation  ofa  lixivium  con- 
siderably evaporated,  may  be  ascertained 
by  throwing  small  pieces  of  this  mass  into 
it  during  its  cooling.  When  these  are  no 
longer  dissolved,  it  is  a proof  that  it  is  at 
the  required  point. 

With  regard  to  the  foreign  salts  which 
are  mixed  with  the  potash,  the  greatest  por- 
tion separates  by  crystallization,  after  the 
first,  evaporation.  The  rest  is  separated 
during  the  second  concentration,  by  the 
continual  skimming  of  the  pellicle.  The 
little  which  may  remain  with  tile  potash 
must  precipitate  for  want  of  water  of  so- 
lution, in  a lixivium,  wherein  the  alkali  it- 
self is  no  longer  dissolved  but  by  its  own 
water  of  crystallizat  ion. 

Remarks, — The  property  of  alkalies,  to 
dissolve  in  highly  rectified  alkohol,  with 
the  exclusion  of  every  foreign  salt,  would 
afiord  an  excellent  means  of  obtaining 
potash  Very  pure,  if  their  mutual  action  did 
not  afford  a new  source  of  impurity.  For 
when  an  alkali,  absolutely  pure  and  crystal- 
lized, is  dissolved  in  spirit  of  wine,  even 
without  heat,  the  fluid  assumes  a very 
brown  colour,  which  becomes  still'  deeper 
after  being  decanted  from  the  saline  mass. 

The  crystallization  of  potash  is  very  dif- 
ferent, accordingly  as  the  crystals  are  form  - 
ed with  cold  or  heat.  In  the  first  case,  the 
crystals  obtained  are  octaliedra  in  groups, 
which  contain  0.43  water  of  crystallization, 
snd  excite,  by  their  solution  in  w-.ter, 
even  in  the  summer,  a degree  of  cold  very 
near  tiie  pohit  of  aqueous  congelation.  In 
the  second  case,  vt  ry  thin  crystalline 
transparent  blades  of  extraordinary  mag- 
nitude are  formed,  which,  by  an  assem- 
blage of  lines  crossing  each  other  in  infinite 
directions,  present  an  aggregate  of  cells 
or  cavities,  most  commonly  so  peifecfiy 
o!ose<!  that  the  ves.'d  may  be  inverted 
without  the  escape  of  the  smallest  drop  of 
lixivium,  though  sometimes  included  to 
the  amount  of  an  ounce  or  two.  For  tins 
reason,  it  is  necessary  to  break  this  fine 
crystallization,  that  the  fluid,  may  run  otfi 
The  crystals  present,  in  their  regular  for- 
mation,' rectangular  tetragonal  blades, 
which,  as  they  contain  little  water  of  crys- 
tallization, pioduce  a.  considerable  degree 
of  heat  when  dissolved  in  water. 

By  exposing  such  alkaline  crystals  to  a 
red  "heat,  in  a silver  crucible,  they  became 
fused  ; and,  after  cooling,  afford  a mass  as 
white  as  snow,  extremely  caustic  and  de- 
liquescent. 

As  the  crystals  and  the  lix’vium,  during 
the  length  of  time  required  to  dram  the 
suit,  ‘may  frequently  become  cnarged  with 


a portion  of  carbonic  acid,  it  is  advisable, 
in  order  to  avoid  this  inconvenience  as 
much  as  possible,  that  the  lixivium,  as  soon 
as  it  is  brought  to  the  requisite  point  of 
concentration,  should  be  poured  into  a 
narrow  necked  bottle,  and  well  closed 
therein  to  crystallize.  After  the  crystals 
are  formed,  the  bottle  is  to  be  reversed 
without  opening,  and  kept  in  a tempera- 
ture rather  warm  until  the  crystals  are 
well  dried.  During  the  winter,  the  li- 
quor, after  the  first  crystallization,  conti- 
nues to  crystallize  without  being  submitted 
to  a new  evaporation,  provided  only  that 
it  he  exposed  to  a temperature  somewhat 
colder  than  that  wherein  the  first  crystals 
were  formed. 

Properties  of  pure  Pot-ash. — Pot-ash,  in  a 
crystallized  form,  consists  of  soft,  quadran- 
gular, compressed  prisms,  which  are  ex- 
tremely caustic  and  deliquescent.  It  dis- 
solves all  soft  animal  matters  when  brought 
into  contact  with  if.  It  liquefies  by  agenile 
heat,  and  rises  in  fumes  at  high  tempera- 
tures. It  does  not  unite  in  a direct  man- 
ner with  phosphorus.  It  easily  combines 
with  sulphur  and  metallic  ox  ids.  It  dis- 
solves alumine  in  the  humid  way,  and  even 
a small  quanti  y of  silex  ; but  it  does  Rut 
act  on  glueine,  or  zircon,  nor  on  magnesia, 
or  lime.  It  contracts  no  union  with  ba- 
rytes. It  absorbs  water  and  carbonic  acid 
rapidly.  It  fines  into  glass  with  silex,  by 
the  aid*  of  fire.  It  combines  with  the 
acids,  and  forms  salts,  which  in  general 
do  not  yield  their  acid  unless  to  barytes. 
It  changes  blue  vegetable  colours  green, 
and  possesses  all  the  general  properties  of 
alkalies. 

Decomposition  of  Pot  asset. 

Potassa,  from  its  analogy  to  ammonia, 
has  often  been  conjectured  to  be  a com- 
pound body  ; but  nothing  satisfactory  had 
ever  been  proved.  Its  decomposition, 
however,  has  since  been  effected  by  the 
labours  of  Mr.  Davy,  and  the  discovery  of 
its  constituents  will  ever  be  regarded  as 
the  most  important  in  chemistry.  Mr. 
Davy  was  led  to  instimte  experiments; 
with  a view  to  decompose  the  fixed  alka- 
lies by  Ids  previous  discovery,  that,  by  the 
powers  of  galvanism,  the  principles  of 
bodies  were  separated,  according  to  a cer- 
tain law,  some  being  attracted  to  the  one 
galvanic  pole,  others  to  the  other  ; and 
that  the  strength  of  these  attracting  forces 
are  proportional  to  the  energies  of  the  op- 
posite electricities  in  the  galvanic  circle, 
and  to  rhe  conducting  power  and  the  de- 
gree of  concentration  of  the  substances 
submitted  to  their  action. 

In  his  first  attempts,  he  exposed  the  al- 
kali, dissolved  in  water,  to  the  action  of 
the  galvanic  battery,  but  the  water  alone 
of  the  solution  was  decomposed.  Potassa, 
in  fusion,  was  then  placed  in  the  galvanic 
circuit;  a vivid  light,  and  appearances  6f 
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the  production  of  combustible  matter 
were  observed ; on  submitting  the  solid 
alkali,  rendered  a conductor  of  electrici- 
ty by  being  very  slightly  moistened,  to 
the  galvanic  action,  these  appearances 
were  still  better  marked;  and  it  was  in 
this  way  Mr.  Davy  succeeded  in  effecting 
the  complete  decomposition. 

“ A small  piece-  of  pure  potash,  which 
had  been  exposed  a few  seconds  to  the  at- 
mosphere, so  as  to  give  conducting  power 
to  the  surface,  was  placed  upon  an  insu- 
lated disc  of  platina,  connected  with  the 
negative  side  of  the  battery  in  a state  of 
intense  activity  ; and  a platina  wire,  com- 
municating with  the  positive  side,  was 
brought  in  contact  with  the  upper  surface 
of  the  alkali.  Under  these  circumstances 
a vivid  action  was  observed  to  take  place. 
The  potash  began  to  fuse  at  both  its  points 
of  electrization.  There  was  a violent  effer- 
vescence at  its  upper  surface;  at  the  low- 
er, or  negative  surface,  there  was  no  li- 
beration of  elastic  fluid  ; but  small  globules, 
having  a high  metallic  lustre,  and  being 
precisely  similar  in  visible  characters  to 
quicksilver,  appeared ; some  of  which 
burnt,  with  an  explosion  and  bright  flame, 
as  soon  as  they  were  formed,  and  others 
remained,  and  were  merely  tarnished,  and 
Anally  covered  with  a white  film,  which 
formed  on  their  surfaces.  These  globules, 
numerous  experiments  soon  shewed  to  be 
the  substance  I was  in  search  of,  and  a 
peculiar  inflammable  principle  the  basis  of 
potash.” 

The  platina,  Mr.  Davy  found,  had  no 
share  in  its  production  ; as  it  was  equally 
produced  when  even  charcoal,  and  other 
metals,  were  used  for  completing  the  elec- 
trical circuit.  The  phenomena  too  were 
quite  independent  of  the  presence  of  air. 

As,  in  the  decomposition  of  compound 
substances  by  galvanism,  Mr.  Davy  had 
found  that  when  combustible  bases  had 
been  developed  at  the  negative  side,  oxy- 
gen is  evolved  at  the  positive  side,  it  was 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  this  happened 
in  the  above  experiment,  and  that  the 
effervescence  observed  at  the  part  of  the 
potassa  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
positive  wire,  was  due  to  the  disengage- 
ment of  oxygen  gas.  He  accordingly 
found,  performing  the  experiments  in  glass 
tubes,  so  as  to  collect  the  aerial  product 
given  out  at  the  positive  surface,  that  this, 
on  the  most  delicate  examination,  proved 
to  be  pure  oxygen  ; and,  unless  an  excess 
of  water  was  present,  no  gas  was  evolved 
from  the  negative  surface,  nothing  being 
produced  there  but  the  inflammable  glo- 
bules. 

By  these  analytic  experiments,  there- 
fore, potassa  is  proved  to  be  -a  compound 
of  a peculiar  substance,  highly  inflamma- 
ble, and  having  a metallic  lustre,  with 


oxygen.  And  this  Mr.  Davy  soon  con- 
firmed, by  synthetic  experiments. 

He  found  that  the  metallic  Ju-tre  of  this 
inflammable  substance  immediateiv  be- 
came destroyed  in  the  atmosphere,  and  a 
white  crust  formed  upon  it  which  was  pure 
potassa.  This  was  soon  dissolved  by  at- 
tracting humidity  from  the  air  ; a new 
quantify  was  formed  on  the  surface,  until 
the  whole  disappeared,  and  had  formed  a 
saturated  alkaline  solution.  When  the  glo- 
bules were  placed  in  tubes  containing 
atmospheric  air,  or  oxygen  gas,  an  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen  took  place,  and  a crust 
of  alkali  was  formed.  When  they  were 
strongly  heated,  confined  in  given  portions 
of  oxygen,  a rapid  combustion,  with  a 
brilliant  white  flame  was  produced,  and 
they  were  converted  into  a white  and  solid 
mass,  which  was  found  to  be  potassa  poxy- 
gen  was  absorbed,  and  nothing  emitted 
which  affected  the  purity  of  the  residual 
air.  From  subsequent  experiments,  Mr. 
Davy  endeavoured  to  determine  the  pro- 
portions of  these  elements.  From  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  combustion  of  the  base,  com- 
pared with  the  quantity  of  oxveeo  ad- 
sorbed, he  inferred  taking  the  "mean  of 
two  experiments,  that  potassa  consists  of 
86.1  of  base,  and  13.9  of  oxygen.  From 
the  results  of  the  decomposition  of  water 
by  the  base,  the  proportions  indicated 
were  84  of  base  and  16  of  oxygen.  The 
mean  of  these  will  be  85  and  15. 

The  decomposition  of  potassa  may  be 
effected,  without  difficulty,  with  a gal- 
vanic battery  of  not  very  high  powers. 
One  of  J 00  plates,  of  six  inches  square,  is 
sufficient. 

An  important  confirmation  of  the  disco- 
very is  that  Which  has  boon  received  from 
an  experiment  performed  by  Guy-Lussac 
and  Thehard.  It  occurred*  to  these- che- 
mists, that  potassa  might  be  decomposed 
by  causing  a substance  to  act  on  it  having 
a strong  attraction  for  oxygen.  They  put 
clean  iron  filings  into  a .gun-barrel,  bent  so 
that  the  filings  in  tiie  curvature  could  be 
raised  to  a sufficient  heat,  by  the  barrel 
being  placed  across  a furnace.  With  one 
extremity  of  it,  a tube  is  connected  con- 
taining solid  potassa.  When  the  iron  filings 
in  the  barrel  are  brought  to  a white  heat, 
the  alkali  in  the  tube  which  has  been  pre- 
viously kept  cold  by  a freezing  mixture, 
is  melted  by  applying  heat  to  it  by  a por- 
table furnace  ; and  it  is  allowed*  to  run 
through,  by  a small  aperture,  upon  the 
iron  tilings.  It  suffers  decomposition, 
the  iron  attracts  its  oxygen,  and  the  in- 
flammable base  is  sublimed  to  the  other 
end  of  the  tube,  which  is  kept  cold,  so 
as  to  condense  it;  a tube  of  safety,  con- 
taining a little  mercury,  being  connected 
with  the  extremity,  to  allow  of  the  disen- 
gagement of  any  aerial  matter,  and  at  the 
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same  time  exclude  the  air.  Hydrogen  gas 
is  disengaged  during  the  process,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  derived  from  the  decomposition 
of  water  contained  in  the  alkali,  and  the 
result  is  most  successful  when  the  alkali  is 
in  the  driest  state.  The  base  of  the  alkali 
is  obtained  in  the  form  of  brilliant  laminae, 
adhering  to  the  side  of  the  gun-barrel. 
There  is  also  found  in  the  curvature  where 
the  filings  were  contained,  an  alloy  of  it 
with  iron.  According  to  Mr.  Davy,  who 
performed  the  experiment  with  success, 
the  base  thus  obtained  is  rather  heavier 
than  that  procured  by  electricity,  probably 
from  containing  a little  iron. 

To  the  matter  discovered  by  these  re- 
searches, as  the  base  of  potassa,  Mr.  Davy 
has  given  the  name  of 

POTASSIUM ; 

the  termination  of  this  name  being  that  as- 
signed to  metals,  and  this  substance  being 
presumed  to  be  metallic. 

Potassium,  at  the  temperature  of  60° 
of  Fahrenheit,  appears  in  the  form  of 
small  globules,  possessing  the  metallic 
lustre  and  opacity,  and  having  the  general 
appearance  of  quicksilver,  so  that  by  the 
eye  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  between 
them.  At  this  temperature,  however,  it 
is  rather  imperfectly  fluid,  so  that  it  does 
not  easily  recover  its  globular  form.  At 
70°  it  is  more  liquid  and  mobile ; and  at  the 
temperature  of  100°  is  so  completely  so, 
that  different  globules  can  be  easily  run 
into  one.  At  50°  it  becomes  a soft  and 
malleable  solid,  which  has  the  lustre  of 
polished  silver,  and  at  32°  it  becomes 
harder  and  brittle,  displaying,  when  bro- 
ken, a crystallized  texture.  Though  so 
fusible,  it  is  not  very  volatile,  but  re- 
quires a temperature  approaching  a red- 
beat  to  convert  it  into  vapour.  It  con- 
denses unchanged.  It  is  a perfect  con- 
ductor of  electricity,  and  is  also  an  ex- 
cellent conductor  of  heat. 

It  is  the  lightest  substance  known  ; it  is 
therefore  lighter  than  ether,  or  alkohol. 
Mr.  Davy  found  that  it  did  not  even  sink 
in  naphtha  twice  distilled,  the  specific 
gravity  of  which  was  about  770.  Its  spe- 
cific gravity  he  estimates,  compared  with 
that  of  water,  is  as  6 to  10,  at  62°  of  Fah- 
renheit. In  its  solid  form  it  is  rather’ 
heavier,  but  still,  when  cooled  to  40°,  it 
swims  in  distilled  naphtha. 

Its  chemical  relations  are  not  less  sin- 
gular than  its  physical  properties. 

It  combines  with  oxygen  slowly  and 
without  flame,  at  all  temperatures  below 
that  of  its  volatilization  ; but,  at  this  tem- 
perature, combustion  of  it  takes  place, 
the  heat  is  intense,  and  the  light  white  and 
vivid.  It  appears  to  combine  with  diffe- 
rent proportions  of  oxygen ; at  least  an 
oxide  of  it,  in  a lower  state  of  oxydation 
|han  potassa,  can  be  obtained.  Potassium 


inflames  in  other  gasses  which  can  afford 
oxygen,  as  the  oxymuriatic  acid  gas.  It  is 
so  liable  to  oxygenation,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  preserve  it  unchanged  ; the  best  method 
is  to  keep  it  in  naphtha;  for,  although  it 
does  not  sink  in  that  fluid,  it  is  enveloped 
by  a film  of  it,  which  protects  it  from  the 
action  of  the  air. 

When  heated  in  hydrogen  gas,  at  a de- 
gree below  its  point  of  vaporization,  it 
diminishes  in  volume,  and  the  gas  explodes 
with  the  production  of  alkaline  fumes, 
when  it  is  allowed  to  pass  into  the  air,  a 
portion  of  the  potassium  appears,  therefore, 
to  have  been  dissolved;  but,  by  cooling, 
this  is  in  a great  measure  deposited,  as  the 
gas  loses  its  property  of  detonating,  spon- 
taneously. 

Potassium,  when  brought  into  contact 
with  water,  decomposes  it  with  great  vio- 
lence, an  explosion  is  produced,  with 
flame,  and  potassa  is  formed.  Placed  on 
ice,  it  instantly  burns  with  a bright  flame, 
melting  the  ice.  So  strong  is  the  action 
of  this  substance  on  water,  that  it  disco- 
vers, by  the  decomposition  it  produces, 
the  smallest  quantity  of  water  in  other 
liquids,  as  in  alkohol,  or  in  ether.  Potas- 
sium, thrown  into  solutions  of  the  mineral 
acids,  inflames  and  burns  on  the  surface, 
and  the  compound  of  potassa,  with  the 
acid  employed  is  formed. 

Potassium  combines  with  the  primary 
inflammables.  When  brought  in  contact 
with  phosphorus,  under  exposure  to  air, 
both  bodies  become  fluid,  burn,  and  phos- 
phate of  potassa  is  formed.  When  the 
experiment  is  made  under  naphtha,  so  as 
to  exclude  the  air,  they  combine,  and 
form  a compound  less  fusible  than  either  of 
its  ingredients.  It  has  the  lustre  of  polished 
lead. 

When  potassium  is  brought  in  contact 
with  sulphur  in  fusion,  under  the  vapour  of 
naphtha,  they  combine  rapidly  with  the 
evolution  of  heat  and  light,  and  a grey 
substance,  in  appearance  like  sulphuret  of 
iron  is  formed,  a little  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen being  evolved.  When  the  union  is 
effected  in  the  atmosphere,  inflammation 
takes  place. 

With  the  metals,  potassium  enters  rea- 
dily into  combination.  With  mercury  it 
produces  some  singular  results.  When  one 
part  of  it  is  added  to  eight  or  ten  parts  of 
mercury  in  volume,  at  60°  Fahrenheit,  they 
constantly  unite  and  form  a substance  ex- 
actly like  mercury  in  colour,  but  which 
has  less  coherence ; for  small  portions  of  it 
appear  like  flattened  spheres.  When  a 
globule  is  made  to  touch  a globule  about 
twice  as  large,  they  combine  with  con- 
siderable heat ; the  compound  is  fluid  at 
the  temperature  of  its  formation ; but, 
when  cold,  it  appears  as  a solid  metal, 
similar  in  colour  to  silver.  If  the  quantity 
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©f  the  "basis  of  potassa  is  still  further  in- 
creased, so  as  to  be  about  one-thirtieth  the 
weight  of  mercury,  the  amalgam  increases 
in  hardness,  and  becomes  brittle.  The 
solid  amalgam,  in  which  the  basis  is  in  the 
smallest  proportion,  seems  to  consist  of 
about  one  part  in  weight  of  base,  and 
seventy  parts  of  mercury,  and  is  very  soft 
and  malleable. 

When  these  compounds  are  exposed  to 
air,  they  rapidly  absorb  oxygen ; potassa, 
which  deliquesces,  is  formed,  and,  in  a 
few  minutes,  the  mercury  is  found  pure 
and  unaltered.  When  a globule  of  the 
amalgam  is  thrown  into  water,  it  rapidly 
decomposes  it,  with  a hissing  noise  , po- 
tassa is  formed,  pure  hydrogen  is  disen- 
gaged, and  the  mercury  remains  free. 

The  fluid  amalgam  of  mercury  and  po- 
tassium dissolves  all  the  metals  ; and,  in 
this  state  of  union,  mercury  acts  on  pla- 
tina  and  iron. 

When  potassium  is  heated  with  gold,  or 
silver,  or  copper,  in  a close  vessel  of  pure 
glass,  it  rapidly  acts  upon  them  ; and 
when  the  compounds  are  thrown  into  wa- 
ter, the  fluid  is  decomposed,  potassa  formed, 
and  the  metals  appear  to  be  separated  un- 
altered. It  reduces  the  metallic  oxides 
when  heated  with  them,  and  when  the 
potassium  is  in  excess,  it  combines  with  the 
reduced  metal.  In  consequence  of  this 
property,  it  decomposes  flint  glass  and 
green  glass,  reducing  the  metallic  oxides 
they  contain,  forming  potassa,  which  dis- 
solves the  glass.  At  a red  heat,  it  acts 
even  on  the  purest  glass,  attracting  part 
of  the  oxygen  of  the  alkali  in  the  glass, 
and  forming  the  substance  which  is  potas- 
sium in  the  first  degree  of  oxygenation. 

The  preparations  of  this  alkali  that  are 
used  in  medicine,  are 

1.  Potassa  fusa. 

°2.  Liquor  potassae. 

3.  Potassa  cum  calce. 

4.  Subcarbonas  potassae. 

5.  Carbonas  potassae. 

6.  Sulphas  potassae. 

7.  Super-sulphas  potassae, 

8.  Tai  tras  potassae. 

9.  A cetas  potassae. 

10.  Citras  potassae. 

11.  Oxymurias  potassae. 

12.  Suiphuretum  potassae. 

POTASSA  CARBON  AS.  See  Car  bo- 

nus potassae. 

POTASSA  CUM  CALCE.  Potash 

with  lime.  Calx  cum  kali  puro.  Causti- 

cura  commune  fortius.  Lapis  infernalis 
sive  septicus.  u Take  of  solution  of  potash, 
three  pints ; fresh  lime,  a pound.”  Boil 
the  solution  of  potash  down  to  a pint,  then 
add  the  lime,  previously  slaked  by  the 
addition  of  water,  and  mix  them  together 
intimately.  This  is  in  common  use  with 
surgeons,  as  a caustic,  to  produce  ulcera- 
tions, and  to  open  abscesses. 


POTASSA  FUSA.  Fused  potash. 
Kali  purum.  Alkali  vegatabile  jixum  caus- 
ticum.  u Take  of  solution  of  potash,  a 
gallon.”  Evaporate  the  water,  m a clean 
iron  pot,  over  the  fire,  until,  when  the 
ebullition  has  ceased,  the  potash  remains  in 
a state  of  fusion  pour  it  upon  a clean  iron 
plate,  into  pieces  of  convenient  form.  This 
preparation  of  potash  is  violently  caustic, 
destroying  the  living  animal  fibre  with 
great  energy. 

POTASSiE  ACETAS.  See  Acetas  po- 
tassa. 

POTASSvE  SUBCARBONAS.  Sub- 
carbonate of  potash,  formerly  called  Kali 
preeparatum.  Sal  absynthii.  Sal  Tartari- 
Sal  plantarum.  “ Take  of  impure  potash, 
powdered,  three  pounds;  boiling  water, 
three  pints  and  a half.”  Dissolve  the  potash 
in  water,  and  filter;  then  pour  the  solution 
into  a clean  iron  pot,  and  evaporate  the 
water  over  a moderate  fire,  until  the  liquor 
thickens ; then  let  the  fire  be  w ithdrawn, 
and  stir  the  liquor  constantly  with  an  iron 
rod,  until  the  salt  concretes  into  granular 
crystals. 

A purer  subcarbonate  of  potash  may  be 
prepared  in  the  same  maimer  from  tartar, 
which  must  first  be  burnt,  until  it  becomes 
ash-coloured. 

This  preparation  of  potash  is  in  general 
use  to  form  the  citrat  of  potash  for  the 
saline  draughts.  A scruple  is  generally  di- 
rected to  be  saturated  with  lemon-juice. 
In  this  process,  the  salt  which  is  composed 
of  potash  and  carbonic  acid  is  decomposed. 
The  citric  acid  having  a greater  affinity  for 
the  potash  than  the  carbonic,  seizes  it 
and  forms  the  citrat  of  potash,  whilst  the 
carbonic  acid  flies  off  in  the  form  of  air. 
The  subcarbonate  of  potash  possesses  ant- 
acid virtues,  is  an  antidote  against  white  ar- 
senic, and  may  be  exhibited  with  advantage 
in  convulsions  and  other  spasms  of  the  in  - 
testines  arising  from  acidity,  in  calculous 
complaints,  leucorrhoea,  scrophula,  and 
aphthous  affections.  The  dose  is  from  ten 
grains  to  half  a drachm. 

POTASSiE  SULPHAS.  Formerly 
called  Kali  vitriolatum.  Alkali  vegeta- 
ble vitriolatum.  Sal  de  duobus.  Arcanum 
duplicatum.  Sal  polychresius.  Nitrum  vi- 
triolatum. Tarturum  vitriolatum.  “ Take 
of  salt  which  remains  after  the  distillation 
of  nitric  acid,  two  pounds  ; boiling  water, 
two  gallons.”  Mix  them,  that  the  salt 
may  be  dissolved  ; next  add  as  much  car- 
bonate of  potash  as  may  be  requisite  for 
the  saturation  of  the  acid  ; then  boil  the 
solution,  until  a pellicle  appears  upon  the 
surface,  and,  after  straining,  set  it  by,  that 
crystals  may  form.  Having  poured  away 
the  water,  dry  the  crystals  on  bibulous 
paper.  Its  virtues  are  cathartic,  diuretic, 
and  d*.  obstruent ; with  which  intentions  it 
is  administered  iu  a great  variety  of  dis- 
eases, as  constipation,  suppression  of  tun 
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lochia,  fevers,  icterus,  drops:es,  milk  tu- 
mours, See.  The  closi'  is  from  one  scruple 
to  half  an  ounce. 

POT  AS  S/E  SULPHURETUM.  See 
Sulphuretum  potass# . 

POTASS#!  SU PERSULPHAS.  Su- 
pcrsulph&jte  of  potash.  k‘  Take  of  the  salt 
which  remains  after  the  distillation  of  nitric 
acid,  two  pounds;  boiling  water,  four 
pounds.”  Mix  them  together,  so  that  the 
salt  may  be  dissolved,  and  strain  the.  solu- 
tion ; Ihcm  boil  it  until  a pellicle  appear 
upon  the  surface,  and  set  it  by,  that  chrys- 
tals  may  form.  Having  poured  away  the 
wrater?  dry  these  chrystals  upon  bibulous 
paper. 

POTASS; E TARTRAS.  Tartrate  of 

potash,  formerly  called  Kali  tartarisuivm. 
Tartarian  solubile.  Tartar  is  tartarisat  us. 
Sal  vegetabilis.  Alkali  Cegetabile  tnrtarisa- 
tum.  u Take  of  subcarbonate  of  potash, 
a pound  ; supertartrate  of  potash,  three 
pounds  ; boiling  water,  a gadou.”  Dis- 
solve the  spbrarbonate  of  potash  in  the 
water  ; next  add  the  supertar  Irate  of  po- 
tash, previously  reduced  to  powder,  gra- 
dually, until  bubbles  of  gas  shall  cease  to 
arise.  Strain  the  solution  through  paper, 
then  boil  it  until  a.  pellicle  appear  upon  the 
surface,  and  set  it  by,  that  crystals  may 
form.  Having  poured  away  the  water, 
dry  the  crystals  upon  bibulous  paper.  Diu- 
retic, deobstruent,  and  eccoprotic  virtues 
are  attributed  to  this  preparation. 

Potatoe,  common.  The  root  of  the 
Solatium  tuberoum  of  Linnaus.  Solanvm 
cseulcnlum.  Kippa,  Kelcngu.  Papas 
Americanos.  Pappus  Amnicanus.  Con* 
rolvus  Indicus.  A native  of  Peru.  An  ex- 
tremely nutritious  and  wholesome  vege- 
table. 

Potatoe,  Spanish.  The  root  of  the 
Convolvulus  batatas  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Indies.  It  is  firm,  and  of 
a pale  brown  on  the  outside  ; white  within, 
and  very  sweet,  like  chesmits,  and  the 
bnly  esculent  root  of  the  genus  convol- 


vulus. 

POTENTILLA.  (A  potentia , from  its 
efficacy.)  1.  The  name  of  a ; < of 
plants  in  the  Limusan  system.  Cia.-s  Ico- 
sandria.  Order,  Polygynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopeia!  name  of  the  vs  ild 
tansy.  Argentina.  Anserina.  The  leaves 
of  this  plant,  Potentilla  anserina  of  ] Annaeus, 
possess  mildly  adstringent  and  corroborant 
qualities  ; but  are  seldom  used,  except  by 
the  lower  orders. 

Potentilla  anserina.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  silver-weed,  or  wild  tansy. 
See  Potentilla. 

Potentilla  reptans.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  common  cinquefoil.  See 
Pent  ayhy  Hum. 

POTEKIUM.  (From  <worn§iev}  a cup; 
so  named  from  the  shape  of  its  flowers.) 
The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 


Linntean  system.  Class,  DIonoecia.  Order, 
Pitlynndria. 

Pater i um  sanguisouba.  -The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  Burnet  saxifrage,  the 
lea  ves  of  which  are  often  put  into  cool 
tankards  ; tiiev  fiave  an  adstringent  duality. 

POUPART1I  LIGAMENTUM.  bee 

Povpart's  ligament. 

POTJPA  RT’S  LIGAMENT.  Ik  ga- 

in en  turn  Ponpartii.  Faliophn  ligament. 
Inguinal  ligament.  A strong  ligament,  or 
rather  a tendinous  expansion  of  the  exter- 
na! oblique  muscle,  going  across  from  the 
inferior  and  anterior  spinous  process  of  the 
ilium,  to  the  crista  of  the  os  pubis.  It  is 
under  this  ligament  the  femoral  vessels 
pass;  and  when  the  intestine  or  omentum 
passes  underneath  it,  the  disease  is  called 
a femoral  hernia. 

Pore  Ur,  antimonial.  See  Pulcis  Anti- 

mtnnnlis. 

Powder  of  burnt  hartshorn  with  opium. 
See  Pulcis  coma  cum  opio. 

Powder , compound,  of  (doe.  See  Pulcis 
aloes  compositus. 

Powder , compound,  of  chalk.  See  Pul- 
cis creta  compositus. 

Powder,  compound,  of  chalk  with  opium , 
See  Pulcis  creta  compositus  cum  opio. 

Powder,  compound,  of  cinnamon.  See 
Pulcis  cmnamomi  ci-mpo  itus. 

Powder,  compound,  of  contrayerva.  See 
Pulcis  contraye,  ca  compositus. 

Powder,  compound,  «f  ipecacuanha.  See 
, Pulcis  Ipecacuanha  compositus. 

Powder,  compound,  of  kino.  See  Pulcis 
kino  compositus. 

Powder,  compound,  of  scammony.  See 
Pulcis  scam  mania  compositus. 

Powder,  compound,  of  senna.  See  Pul- 
vis  senna  composit  u v. 

Powder,  compound,  of  tragacanth.  See 
Pulcis  tragacantha  compositus. 

Power,  muscular.  See  Irritability  and 
Muscular  motion. 

Power,  tonic.  See  Irritability. 

Pracipitate,  red.  See  Nitrico-oxydum 
hydmrgyrL 

Pracipitate,  white.  See  Calx  hydrargyri 
alba. 

PRiSECORDfA.  (From  pra , before, 
and  aetata,  the  heart.)  The  fore  part  of 
the  region  of  the  thorax. 

PrzEfurniuiw.  (From  pra,  before,  and 
furnus,  a furnace.)  The  mouth  of  a che- 
mical furnace. 

Praeparantia  medicamenta.  Me- 
dicines preparing  the  pecant  fluids  to  pass 

orb. 

PR/EP  A R A NT  [A  VASA.  The  sper- 
matic vessels  of  the  testicles. 

PILEPUT1UM.  (From  pheputo,  to  cut 
off  before,  because  some  nations  used  to 
cut  it  off  in  circumcision.)  F.pagngion  of 
Dioscorides.  Posthe.  The  prepuce.  The 
membraneous  or  cutaiwcus  fold  that  co- 
vers the  gians  penis  and  clitoris. 
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Prcgpnce,  See  Prceputium. 

PitAsiuM.  (From  Tr^acritt,  a square  bor- 
der ; so  called  from  its  square  stalks.) 
Marrubinm,  or  horehound. 

Prasum.  (From  7zvasj,  to  burn,  because 
of  timir  hot  taste.)  The  leek. 

PRAXIS.  (From  to  perform.) 

The  practice  of  medicine. 

PRECIPITATION.  {Prcecipilatio ; 
from  prcecipito,  to  cast  down.)  When  two 
bodies  are  united,  for  instance,  an  acid 
and  an  oxyd,  and  a third  body  is  added, 
such  as  ah  alkali,  which  has  a greater 
affinity  with  the  acid  than  the  metallic 
oxyd,  the  consequence  is,  that  the  al- 
k-ui  combines  with  tiie  acid,  and  the 
oxyd,  thus  deserted,  appears  in  a separate 
state  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  wh'ch 
tiie  operation- is  performed.  This  decom- 
position is  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  precipitation,  and  the  substance  that 
sinks  is  named  a precipitate.  The  sub- 
stance, by  the  addition  of  which  the  phe- 
nomenon is  produced,  is  denominated  die 
precipitant. 

PREDISPOSING  CAUSE.  Causa 
proedisponens.  Causa  proegumena.  That 
which  renders  the  body  susceptible  of  dis- 
ease. The  most  frequent  predisposing 
causes  of  diseases  arc,  the  temperament 
and  habit  of  the  body,  idiosyncracy,  age, 
sex,  qnd  structure  of  the  part  diseased. 

^ PREDISPOSITION.  Pratfspositio. 
That  constitution,  or  state  of  the  solids,  or 
fluids,  or  of  both,  which  disposes  the  body 
to  the  action  of  disease. 

PREGNANCY.  (Jtero gestation.  The 
particular  manner  in  which  pregnancy  takes 
place  has  hitherto  remained  involved  in 
obscurity,  notwithstanding  the  laborious 
investigation  of  the  most  eminent  philoso- 
phers of  all  ages. 

Although  pregnancy  is  a state  which 
(with  a few  exceptions)  is  natural  to  all 
women,  it  is  in  general  the  source  of  many 
disagreeable  sensations,  and  often  the 
cause  of  diseases  which  might  be  attended 
with  the  worst  consequences  if  not  pro- 
perly treated. 

It  is  now,  however,  universally  acknow7- 
ledged,  that  those  women  who  bear  chil- 
dren enjoy,  usually,  more  certain  health, 
and  are  much  less  liable  to  dangerous  dis- 
eases, than  those  who  are  unmarried,  or 
who  prove  barren. 

Signs  of  pregnancy. — The  womb  has  a 
very  extensive  influence,  by  means  of  its 
nerves,  on  many  other  parts  of  the  body  ; 
hence,  the  changes  which  are  produced  on 
it  by  impregnation,  must  be  productive  of 
changes  on  the  state  of  the  general  sys- 
tem. These  constitute  the  signs  of  preg- 
nancy. 

During  the  first  fourteen  or  fifteen  weeks, 
the  signs  of  pregnancy  are  very  ambiguous, 
and  cannot  be  depended  on  ; for,  as  they 
proceed  from  the  irritation  of  the  womb 


on  other  parts,  they  may  be  occasioned  by 
every  circumstance  which  can  alter  the 
natural  state  of  that  organ. 

The  first  circumstance  which  renders 
pregnancy  probable,  is  the  suppression  of 
the  periodical  evacuation,  which  is  gene- 
rally accompanied  with  fulness  in  the 
breasts,  head-ache,  flushings  in  the  face, 
and  heat  in  the  palms  of  the*hands. 

These  symptoms  are  commonly  the  con- 
sequences of  suppression,  and  therefore  are 
to  be  regarded  as  signs  of  pregnancy,  in  so 
far  only  as  they  depend  on  it. 

As,  however,  the  suppression  of  the  pe- 
riodical evacuation  often  happens  from  ac- 
cidental exposure  to  cold,  or  from  the 
change  of  life  in  consequence  of  marriage, 
it  can  never  be  considered  as  an  infallible 
sign. 

The  belly,  some  weeks  after  pregnancy, 
becomes  flat,  from  the  womb  sinking,  and 
hence  drawing  down  the  intestines  along 
with  it ; but  this^cannot  be  looked  upon  as 
a certain  sign  of  pregnancy,  because  an, 
enlargement  of  the  womb  from  any  other 
cause  will  produce  the  same  effect. 

Many  women,  soon  after  they  are  preg- 
nant, become  very  much  altered,  in  their 
looks,  and  have  peculiar  irritable  feelings, 
inducing  a disposition  of  mind  which  ren- 
ders their  temper  easily  ruffled,  and  incite 
an  irresistible  propensity  to  actions  of 
which  on  other  occasions  tlwy  would  be 
ashamed. 

In  such  cases,  the  features  acquire  a pe- 
culiar sharpness,  the  eyes  appear  larger, 
and  the  mouth  wider  than  usual  ; and  the 
woman  has  a particular  appearance,  which 
cannot  be  described,  but  with  which  wo- 
men are  well  acquainted. 

These  breeding  symptoms,  as  they-  are 
called,  originate  from  the  irritation  pro- 
duced on  the  womb  by  impregnation  ; and 
as  they  may  proceed  from  any  other  cir- 
cumstance which  can  irritate  that  organ, 
they  cannot  be  depended  on  when  the 
woman  is  not  young,  or  where  there  is  not 
a continued  suppression  for  at  least  three 
periods. 

The  irritations  on  the  parts  contiguous 
to  the  womb  are.  equally  ambiguous  : and 
therefore  tiie  signs  of  pregnancy,  in  tiie 
first  four  months,  are  always  to  be  consi- 
dered as  doubtful,  unless  every  one  enu- 
merated be  distinctly  and  unequivocally 
present. 

From  the  fourth  month,  the  signs  of  preg- 
nancy are  less  ambiguous,  especially  after 
the  womb  has  ascended  into  the  cavity  of 
tiie  belly.  In  general,  about  the  fourth 
month,  or  a short  tune  after,  the  child  be- 
comes so  much  enlarged,  that  its  motions 
begin  to  be  felt  by  the  mothei  ; and  hence 
a sign  is  furnished  at  that  period  called 
quickening.  Women,  very  improperly 
consider  this  sign  as  the  most  unequivocal 
proof  of  pregnancy;  for  though,  when  it 
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occurs  about  the  period  described,  pre- 
ceded by  the  symptoms  formerly  enume- 
rated, it  may*be  looked  updn  as  a sure 
indication  that  the  woman  is  with  child  ; 
yet,  when  there  is  an  irregularity,  either 
in  the  preceding  symptoms  or  in  its  ap- 
pearance, the  situation  of  the  woman  must 
be  doubtful. 

This  fact  will  be  easily  understood ; for 
as  the  sensation  of  the  motion  of  the  child 
cannot  be  explained,  or  accurately  de- 
scribed, women  may  readily  mistake  other 
sensations  for  that  of  quickening.  Flatus 
has  often  been  so  pent  up  in  the  bowels, 
that  the  natural  pulsation  of  the  great  ar- 
teries, of  which  people  are  conscious  only 
in  certain  states  of  the  body,  has  frequently 
been  mistaken  for  this  feeling. 

After  the  fourth  month,  the  womb  rises 
gradually  from  the  cavity  of  the  bason, 
enlarges  the  belly,  and  pushes  out  the 
navel : hence  the  protrusion  of  the  navel 
has  been  considered  one  of  the  most  cer- 
tain signs  of  pregnancy  in  the  latter 
months.  Every  circumstance,  however, 
which  increases  the  bulk  of  the  belly  occa- 
sions this  symptom ; and  therefore  it 
cannot  be  trusted  to,  unless  other  signs 
concur* 

The  progressive  increase  of  the  belly, 
along  with  suppression,  after  having  been 
formerly  regular,  and  the  consequent  sym- 
ptoms, together  with  the  sensation  of 
quickening  at  the  proper  period,  aiford  the 
only  true  marks  of  pregnancy. 

These  signs,  however,  are  not  to  be  en- 
tirely depended  on  ; for  the  natural  desire 
which  every  woman  has  to  be  a mother, 
will  induce  her  to  conceal,  even  from  her- 
self, every  symptom  which  may  render 
her  situation  doubtful,  and  to  magnify 
every  circumstance  which  can  tend  to 
prove  that  she  is  pregnant. 

Beside  quickening  and  increase  of  bulk 
of  the  belly,  another  symptom  appears  in 
the  latter  months,  which,  when  preceded 
by  the  ordinary  signs,  renders  pregnancy 
certain  beyond  a doubt.  Itisthe  presence 
<of  milk  in  the  breasts.  When,  however, 
there  is  any  irregularity  in  the  preceding 
symptoms,  this  sign  is  no  longer  to  be  con- 
sidered of  any  consequence. 

As  every  practitioner  must  naturally 
wish  to  distinguish  pregnancy  from  disease, 
the  disorders  which  resemble  it  should  be 
thoroughly  understood,  and  also  their  diag- 
nostics. It  is,  however,  necessary  to  re- 
mark, that  wherever  any  circumstance 
occurs  which  affords  the  most  distant 
reason  to  doubt  the  case,  recourse  ought  to 
be  had  to  the  advice  of  an  experienced 
practitioner,  and  every  symptom  should  be 
unreservedly  described  to  him. 

Preiiensio.  (From  prehendo,  to  sur- 
prise ; so  named  from  its  sudden  seizure.) 
The  catalepsy. 


PRESBYOPIA.  (From  ?rp srGve,  old, 
and  O'l'ij,  sight  ; because  it  is  frequent  with 
old  men.)  That  defect  of  the  sight  by 
which  objects  close  are  seen  confusedly, 
but,  at  remoter  distances,  distinctly.  As 
the  myopia  is  common  to  infants,  so  the 
presbyopia  is  a malady  common  to  the 
aged.  The  proximate  cause  is  a tardy 
adunation  into  the  focus,  so  that  it  falls 
beyond  the  retina.  The  species  are, 

1.  Presbyopia  from  a flatness  of  the  cor- 
nea. By  so  much  the  cornea  is  flatter, 
so  much  the  less  and  more  tardy  it  re- 
franges  the  rays  into  the  focus.  This  evil 
arises,  1st,  From  a want  of  aqueous  or 
vitreous  humour,  which  is  common  to  the 
aged ; or  may  arise  from  some  disease  j 
2d,  From  a cicatrix,  which  diminishes 
the  convexity  of  the  cornea  ; 3d,  From  a 
natural  conformation  of  the  cornea. 

2.  Presbyopia  from  too  flat  a crystalline 
lens.  This  evil  is  most  common  to  the  aged, 
or  it  may  happen  from  a wasting  of  the 
crystalline  lens. 

3.  Presbyopia  from  too  small  density  of 
the  cornea  or  humours  of  the  eye.  By  so 
much  more  these  humours  are  thin  or  rari- 
fied,  so  much  the  less  they  refrange  the 
rays  of  light.  W'hosoever  is  a myops  from 
this  cause  is  cured  in  older  age ; for  age 
induces  to  a greater  density  of  the  cornea 
and  lens.  From  4rhis  it  is  an  observed  fact, 
that  the  presbyopes  are  often  cured  spon- 
taneously, and  throw7  away  their  glasses, 
which  younger  persons  in  this  disease  are 
obliged  to  use. 

4.  Presbyopia  from  a custom  of  viewing 
continually  remote  objects  ; hence  artifi- 
cers who  are  occupied  in  remote  objects 
are  said  to  contract  this  malady.  The 
reason  of  this  phenomenon  is  not  very 
clear. 

5.  Presbyopia  senilis.  From  a multi- 
tude of  causes  aged  persons  are  presby- 
opcs  ; from  a penury  of  humours,  which 
render  the  cornea  and  lens  flatter,  and  the 
bulb  shorter.  When  in  senile  ages,  from 
dryness,  the  bulb  of  the  eye  becomes 
flatter  and  shorter,  and  the  cornea  flatter, 
those  who  were  short-sighted  or  myopes 
before,  see  now  without  their  concave 
glasses. 

6.  Presbyopia,  from  too  close  a prox- 
imity of  objects.  The  focus  is  shorter  of 
distant,  but  longer  of  nearer  objects. 

7.  Presbyopia  from  a coarctated  pupil. 
By  so  much  smaller  is  the  aperture  of  the. 
diaphragm  in  an  optic  tube,  so  much  re- 
moter is  the  focus. 

8.  Presbyopia  tnej'curidlis,  which  arises 
from  the  use  of  mercurial  preparations. 
The  patient  feels  a pressing  pain  in  the  eye, 
which,  from  being  touched  is  increased, 
and  the  bulb  of  the  eye  appears  as  if  rigid, 
and  with  difficulty  can  be  moved.  Near 
objects  the  patient  cau  scarce  distinguish. 
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and  distant  only  in  a confused  manner. 
Many  have  supposed  this  disorder  an  imper- 
fect amaurosis. 

Presbyt.e.  See  Presbyopia . 

Presbytia.  (From  old  > be- 

cause it  is  usual  to  old  people.)  See 
Presbyopia. 

Presura.  (From  ir^Qee,  to  inflame.) 
Inflammation  at  the  ends  of  the  fingers 
from  cold. 

Priapeia.  See  Nicotiana  minor. 

Piiiapiscus.  {From  npictnoq,  the  penis.) 

1.  A tent  made  in  the  form,  of  a penis. 

2.  A bougie. 

PRIAPISMUS.  (From  irpams,  a hea- 
then god,  whose  penis  is  always  painted 
erect.)  Priapism.  A continual  erection 
«f  the  penis.  Ccelius  Aurelianus  says  it  is 
a palsy  of  the  seminal  vessels,  by  which 
the  disorder  is  produced. 

Priapism.  See  Priapisrnus. 

. PRIAPUS.  (nptajrc?,  a heathen  god, 
remarkable  for  the  largeness  of  his  geni- 
tals.) l.  The  penis. 

2.  A name  of  the  nepenthes,  or  wonder- 
ful plant,  from  the  appendages  at  the  end 
of  the  leaves  resembling  an  erected 
penis. 

PRIMES  VLE.  The  first  passage#. 
The  stomach  and  the  intestinal  tube 
are  so  called,  and  the  lacteals  the  secundce 
vice. 

Primary  teeth.  See  Teeth. 

Primrose.  See  Primula  vulgaris. 

PRIMULA.  (From  primulus,  the  be- 
ginning ; so  called  because  it  flowers  in  the 
beginning  of  the  spring.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Pentandria.  Order,  Monogynia. 

Primula  yeris.  (From  primulus,  the 
beginning,  so  called  because  it  flowers  in 
the  beginning  of  the  spring.)  Verbasculum. 
The  cowslip,  paigil,  or  peagle.  The 
flowers  of  this  plant  have  a moderately 
strong  and  pleasant  smell,  and  a somewhat 
rough'sh  bitter  taste.  Vinous  liquors  im- 
pregnated with  their  flavour  by  maceration 
or  fermentation,  and  strong  infusions  of 
them  drank  as  tea,  are  supposed  to  be 
mildly  corroborant,  antispasmodic,  and 
anodyne.  An  infusion  of  three  pounds  of 
the  fresh  flowers  in  five  pints  of  boiling 
water  is  made  in  the  shops  into  a syrup  of 
a fine  yellow  colour,  and  agreeably  impreg- 
nated with  the  flavour  of  the  cowslip. 

Primula  vulgaris.  The  primrose. 
The  leaves  and  root  of  this  common  plant 
possess  sternutatory  properties. 

Princeps  alexipharmacorum.  An- 
gelica. Which  by  some  was  formerly  so 
much  esteemed  as  to  obtain  this  name. 

PRINCIPLES.  Principiu.  Primary 
substances.  According  to  modern  che- 
mists, this  term  is  applied  to  tho.se  particles 
which  are  composed  of  two  or  more  ele- 
ments (see  Elements') , that  may  again  be 


decomposed  by  the  action  of  fire  or  pu- 
tridity, such  as  water,  gum,  resin,  &e. 

Prionodes.  {From  irpim,  a saw*.) 
Serrated : applied  to  the  sutures  of  the 
skull. 

PRIOR  ANNULARIS.  (Musculns 
prior  annularis.)  Fourth  interosseus  of 
Winslow.  An  internal  interosseous  mus- 
cle of  the  hand.  See  Interossei  manus. 

PRIOR  INDICIS.  Extensor  tertii. 
intemodii  indicts  of  Douglas.  Interossei 
manus  interims  of  Albinus.  Interossei  of 
Winslow  and  Cowper,  and  sous-metacwrpo - 
later i-phalangiens  of  Dumas.  An  internal 
interosseal  muscle  of  the  hand,  which 
draws  the  fore-finger  inwards  towards  the 
thumb,  and  extends  it  obliquely. 

PRIOR  MEDII.  (Musculns  prior  me- 
dii.)  Interossei  manus  bicissites,  seu  ex- 
terni  of  Albinus.  Second  interosseus  of 
Douglas,  and  sou-met  acarpo-lateriphalan- 
giens  of  Dumas.  An  external  interosseus 
muscle  of  the  hand.  See  Interossei  manus . 

PROBANG.  A flexible  piece  of 
whalebone  with  sponge  fixed  to  the  end. 

PROBE.  (From  probo,  to  try  ; because 
surgeons  try  the  depth  and  extent  of 
wounds,  &c.  with  it.)  Stylus.  A chirur- 
gical  instrument  of  a long  and  slender 
form. 

Probole.  (From  wpoSaXX®,  to  pro- 
ject.) A prominence.  An  apophysis. 

PROBOSCIS.  (From  tt^d,  before, 
and  0?ojc»,  to  feed.)  A snout  or  trunk  as 
that  of  an  elephant  by  which  it  feeds 
itself. 

Procardium.  (From  *rgo,  before,  and 
xafim,  the  stomach  or  heart.)  The  pit  of 
the  stomach. 

PROCATARCTIC  CAUSE.  (Causa 
procatarctica , from  i rponctra^co,  to  go  be- 
fore.) See  Exciting  cause. 

PROCESS.  ( Processus , from  proceda, 
to  go  before.)  An  eminence  of  a bone  ; as 
the  spinous  and  transverse  processes  of  the 
vertebras. 

Processus  caudatus.  See  Lobulm 
caudatus. 

Processus  cmci  vermiformis.  See 
Intestines. 

Processus  ciliaris.  See  Ciliar  liga- 
ment. 

Processus  mammilares.  A name 
formerly  applied  to  tlie  olfactory  nerves. 

PROCIDENTIA.  (From  procido , to 
fall  down.)  A falling  down  of  any  part ; 
thus,  procidentia  ani , uteri,  vaginae,  Ike. 

Procondylus.  (From  Trpu,  before,  and 
xovSvxoj,  the  middle  joint  of  the  finger.) 
The  first  joint  of  a finger  next  the  meta- 
carpus. 

PROCTALGIA.  (From  wpawroc,  the 
fundament,  and  aXyoq,  pain.)  A violent 
pain  at  the  anus.  It  is  mostly  symptoma- 
tic of  some  disease,  as  piles,  sciirhus, 
prurigo,  cancer,  Sec. 
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PROCTITIS.  (From  wp-wx-rs;,  the 
amis.)  Clunesia.  Cyssotis.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  internal  or  mucous  membrane 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum. 

Proctoleucorriice  v.  (From  ttswto?, 
the  anus,  Xeuxo?,  white,  and  §e«,  to  flow.) 
Proctorrluca.  A purging  of  white  mucus 
with  heat  and  itching. 

Proctorri-uea.  ( From  vrpa-x ro;b  the 
anus,  and  §e«,  to  flow.)  See  Proctoleu- 
corrhcea. 

PROFLUVIA.  (From  projhto,  to  run 
down.)  Fluxes.  The  tilth  order  in  the 
class  pyrexia;  of  Cullen's  nosology,  charac- 
terized by  pyrexia,  with  increased  excre- 
tions. 

Profllvii  cortex.  See  Conessi  cor- 
tex. 

PROFUNDUS.  See  Flexor  profundus 
perforans. 

PROFUSIO.  A loss  of  blood.  A ge- 
nus of  disease  in  the  class  locales  and  order 
apocenoses  of  Cullen. 

Proglosis.  (From  wpo,  before,  and 
y\6orc-a.,  the  tongue.)  The  tip  of  the 
lomnie. 

PROGNOSIS.  (From  ^Po,  before, 
and  yivotrxw,  to  know.)  The  art  ol  lore- 
telling the  event  of  diseases  from  particular 
symptoms. 

PROGN OSTIC.  ( Prognosl icus , f i om 
wgoviveoc-xw,  to  know  before  hand.)  Applied 
to  tiiose  symptoms  which  may  be  foietoid 
before  they  appear. 

PROLAPSUS.  (From  prolabor,  to  slip 
down.)  Procidentia.  Delapsio.  Exuniu. 
Proptoma.  Proptosis.  A protrusion.  A 
genus  of  disease  in  the  class  locales  and 
order  ectopia  of  Cullen ; distinguished  by 
the  falling  down  of  a part  that  is  uncovered. 

ProLEPTICIJs.  (From  7r'pokap£a.ya)y  to 
anticipate.)  Applied  to  those  diseases 
whose  paroxysms  anticipate  each  other, 
or  return  alter  less  and  less  intervals  of 
intermission. 

Promalacterhjivi.  (From  tt^o,  before, 
and  [AuXeLcrG-a , to  soften.)  The  room  where 
the  body  was  softened  previous  to  bathing 
it. 

Prometopidium.  (From  tt^o,  before, 
and  /xetowov,  the  forehead.)  Promeioposis. 
The  skin  upon  the  forehead. 

Prometopsis.  See  Prometopidium. 

PRONATION.  The  act  of  turning 
the  palm  of  the  hand  downwards.  It  is 
performed  by  rotating  the  radius  upon  the 
ulna,  by  means  of  several  muscles  which 
arc  termed  pronators  ; as, 

Pronator  quadrates.  Sec  Pronator 
radii  quadrat  us. 

Pronator  radii  brevis.  See  Pro- 
nator radii  quadratus. 

PRONATOR  RADII  QUADRA- 
TES. Pronator  quadrat  us  of  Douglas 
hud  Albinos.  Pronator  quadrates  sire 
transvtnus  of  Winslow.  Pronator  radii 
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brevis  sen  quadratus  of  Cowper.  Cubits- 
radial  of  Dumas.  This,  which  has  gotten 
its  name  from  its  use  and  its  shape,  is  a 
small  fleshy  muscle,  situated  at  the  lower 
and  inner  part  of  the  fore-arm,  and  co- 
vered by  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  muscles 
of  the  hand.  It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy 
from  the  lower  and  inner  part  of  the  ulna, 
and  runs  nearly  in  a transverse  direction, 
to  he  inserted  into  that  part  of  the  radius 
which  is  opposite  to  its  osigin,  its  inner 
fibres  adhering  to  the  interosseous  lira- 
men  t.  This  muscle  assists  in  the  pronation 
of  the  hand,  by  turning  the  radius  in- 
wards. 

PRONATOR  RADII  TERES  of 
tnnes  and  Cowper.  Pronator  teres  of  Al- 
binas and  Douglas.  Pronator  tores , sire 
obliquus  of  Winslow.  Epitrochluradial  of 
Dumas.  This  is  a small  muscle,  situated 
at  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  fore- 
arm. It  is  called  teres , to  distinguish  it 
from  the  pronator  quadratics.  It  arises 
tendinous  and' fleshy  from  the  anterior  and 
inferior  part  of  the  outer  condyle  of  the 
os  humeri ; and  tendinous  from  the  coro- 
noid  process  of  the  ulna,  near  the  insertion 
of  the  brachialis  interims;  The  median 
nerve  parses  between  these  two  portions. 
From  these  origins  the  muscle  runs  ob- 
liquely downwards  and  outwards,  and  is 
inserted,  tendinous  and  fleshy,  into  the 
anterior  and  convex  edge  of  the  radius; 
about  the  middle  of  that  bone.  This 
muscle,  as  its  name  indicates,  serves  to 
turn  the  hand  inwards. 

Pronervatio.  (From  pro , before,  and 
nervus , a string.)  A tendon  or  string  like 
the  < nd  of  a muscle. 

PliOPHYLACTi  C.  ( Prophylact  ica , 

from  t xrpeij  before,  and  <pvharcrct>,  to  defend.) 
Any  means  made  use  of  to  preserve 
health. 

Proprietatis  elixir.  Elixir  of  aloes 
and  tinctura  aloes  coniposita. 

Proptoma.  (From  Tr^ouiifla},  to  fall 
down.)  Procidentia.  A relaxation  such 
as  that  of  the  scrotum,  of  the  under  bp, 
of  the  breasts  in  females,  of  the  praipuce, 
or  of  the  ears. 

PropVema.  (From  or^o,  before,  and 
ttoov,  pus.)  A premature  collection  of  pus. 

Prora.  (From  a-,  the  prow  of  a 
vessel.)  The  occiput. 

Prosarthrosis.  (From  to,  and 

ai-Sfov,  to  articulate.)  That  articulation 
winch  ims  manifest  motion. 

ProspEGMA.  (From  u^oTenyvv  to  fix 
near.  ) A fixing  of  humours  in  one  spot. 

Prostasis.  (From  to  predo- 

minate.) An  abundance  of  morbid  hu- 
mours. 

PROSTATE  GLAND..  i ( Ghmlula 
prostata,  from  Trpo,  before,  and  i to 
stand  ; because  it  i..  situated  before  the 
urinary  bladder.)  Corpus  giundulosam. 
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Adehoides.  A very  large,  heart-like,  firm 
gland,  situated  between  the  neck  of  the 
Urinary  bladder  and  bulbous  part  of  the 
urethra.  It  secretes  the  lacteal  tilth!,  which 
is  emitted  into  the  urethra  by  ten  or  twelve 
ducts  that  open  near  the  verumontaimm 
during  coition.  This  gland  is  liable  to  in- 
flammation and  its  consequences. 

Prostate,  inferior.  See  Tranareraus 
perinei  alter. 

Protogala.  /From  .first,  and 

ya\a,  milk.)  The  first  milk  after  de- 
livery. 

'PROXIMATE  CAUSE.  Causa  prox- 
irna.  The  proximate  cause  of  a disease 
may  be  said  to  be  in  reality  the  disease 
itself.  All  proximate  causes  are  either 
diseased  actions  of  simple  fibres,  or  an 
altered  state  of  the  fluids. 

/PR UN  A.  (PI.  of  prunum.)  Plums  or 
prunes.  See  Plums. 

Prune.  See  Plums. 

PRUNELLA.  (From  pruna , a burn, 
because  it  heals  burns.)  Brunella.  Con- 
Solida  minor.  Symphitum  minus. 

1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Li  an  man  system.  Class,  Didynamia.  Or- 
der, Gifinnospermia . 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  what  is 
also  called  self-heal.  Prunella  vulgaris 
of  Linnaeus,  foliis  omnibus  ocato-oblongis, 
serratis,  petiohitis,  it  is  recommended  as  an 
adstringent  in  haemorrhages  and  fluxes,  as 
in  gargles  against  aphthae  and  inflammation 
of  tiie  fauces. 

Prunella  vulgaris.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  self-heal.  See  Prunella. 

Prunelloe.  See  Plum. 

PRUNUM  GALLICUM.  The  com- 
mon prune  or  plum.  The  plant  which 
affords  this  fruit  is  the  Primus  domestica  of 
Linnaeus  : — Pcdunculis  subsolitariis , foliis 
lanceolato  ora' is  conrolutis , ramis  muticis; 
gemmcc  for  if  rid"  aphylice.  Prunes  are 
considered  as  emollient,  cooling,  and 
laxative,  especially  the  French  prunes, 
which  are  directed  in  the  decoction  of 
senna,  and  other  purgatives:  and  the  pulp 
is  ordered  in  the  elect  uarium  e.  senna.  See 
Plum. 

Prunum  svlvestre.  The  sloe  or  fruit 
of  the  Prunus  spinosa  of  Linnaeus  : — Pru- 
nus  pedunculis  solitaries  foliis  lanceolatis 
glahris , ramis  spinosis.  It  is  sometimes 
employed  in  gargles,  to  tumefactions  of 
the  tonsils  and  uvula,  and  from  its  adstrin- 
gent taste  was  formerly  much  used  in  hae- 
morrhages, See. 

PRUNUS.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  lco- 
sandria.  Order,  Momgynia. 

Prunus  avium.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  black  cherry-free.  See  Cerasa 
nigra. 

Prunus  c eras  us*  The  systematic 
name  of  the  ie-i  dierrv-tree.  See  Cerasa 
rubra,. 
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Prunus  domestic  a.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  damson-tree.  See  Damson. 

Prunus  lauro-cerasus.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  poison  laurel.  See 
Lauro-cerasus. 

Prunus  paiius.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  bird  cherry-tree.  See  Padua* 

Prunus  spinosa.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  sloe-tree.  See  Prudus  sylves- 
tri<. 

PRURIGO.  (From  priirio , to  itch.) 
Pruritus.  Scabies ; Psora.  Darta.  Libido * 
Paveni.  The  prurigo  is  a genus  of  dis- 
ease in  the  order  papulous  eruptions  of 
Dr.  Willau’s  cutaneous  diseases.  As  it 
arises  from  different  causes,  or  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  life,  and  exhibits  some 
varieties  in  its  form,  he  describes  it  under 
the  titles  of  prurigo  mitis,  prurigo  fermi- 
cans,  and  prurigo  senilis.  In  these  the 
whole  surface  of  the  skin  is  usually  affect- 
ed ; but  there  are  likewise  many  cases  of 
local  prurigo,  which  will  be  afterwards 
noticed  according  to  their  respective  situ- 
ations. 

1.  The  prurigo  mitis  originates  without 
any  previous  indisposition,  generally  in 
spring,  or  the  beginning  of  summer.  It 
is  characterized  by  soft  and  smooth  eleva- 
tions of  the  cuticle,  somewhat  larger  than 
the  papula;  of  the  lichen,  from  which  they 
also  differ  by  retaining  the  usual  colour  cf 
the  skin  ; for  they  seldom  appear  red,  or 
much  inflamed,  except  from  violent  fric- 
tion. They  are  not,  as  in  the  other  case, 
accompanied  with  tmgiing,  but  with  a 
sense  of  itching  almost  incessant.  This  is, 
however,  felt  more  particularly  on  un- 
dressing, and  often  prevents  vest  for  some 
hours  after  getting  into  a bed.  When  the 
tops  of  the  papula1  are  removed  by  rubbing 
or  scratching,  a clear  fluid  oozes  out  from 
them,  and  gradually  concretes  into  thin 
black  scabs. 

This  species  of  prurigo  mostly  affects 
young  persons,  and  its  cause  may,  I think, 
says  Dr.  Willan,  in  general  be  referred  to 
sordes  collected  on  the  skin,  producing 
some  degree  of  irritation,  and  also  pre- 
venting the  free  discharge  of  the  cutaneous 
exhalation  ; the  bad  consequences  of  which 
must  necessarily  be  felt  at  that  season  of 
the  year  when  perspiration  is  most  co- 
pious. Those  who  have  originally  a de- 
licate or  irritable  skin,  must  likewise,  in 
the  same  circumstances,  be  the  greatest 
suffei  ers. 

The  eruption  extends  to  the  arms,  breast, 
back,  and  thinks,  and  often  continues 
during  two  or  three  months  of  the  summer, 
if  not  relieved  by  proper  treatment.  When 
persons  affected  with  it  neglect  washing 
the  skin,  or  are  uncleanly  in  their  apparel, 
the  irruption  grows  more  inveterate,  and 
at  length,  changing  its  form,  often  termi* 
nates  in  the  itch.  Pustules  arise  among 
the  'papulae,  some  filled  with  lymph,  others 
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■with  pus.  The  acarus  scarabei  begins  to 
breed  in  the  furrows  of  the  cuticle,  and 
the  disorder  becomes  contagious. 

2.  The  Prurigo  formicans  is  a much  more 
obstinate  and  troublesome  disease  than  the 
foregoing.  It  usually  affects  persons  of 
adult  age,  commencing  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year  indifferently  ; and  its  duration  is 
from  four  months  to  two  or  three  years, 
with  occasional  short  intermissions.  The 
papulae  are  sometimes  larger,  sometimes 
more  obscure,  than  in  the  preceding  spe- 
cies ; but  are,  under  every  form,  attended 
with  an  incessant,  almost  intolerable 
itching.  They  are  diffused  over  the  whole 
body,  except  the  face,  feet,  and  palms  of 
the  hands  ; they  appear,  however,  in 
greatest  number  on  those  parts  which, 
from  'the  ordinary  mode  of  dress,  are  sub- 
jected to  tight  ligatures;  as  about  the  neck, 
joins,  and  thighs. 

The  itching  is  complicated  with  other 
sensations,  wltich  are  variously  described 
by  patients.  They  sometimes  feel  as  if 
small  insects  were  creeping  on  the  skin ; 
sometimes  as  if  stung  all  over  by  ants ; 
sometimes  as  if  hot  needles  were  piercing 
the  skin  in  divers  places.  On  standing 
before  a fire,  or  undressing,  and  more 
jjarticularly  on  getting  into  bed,  these 
' sensations  become  most  violent,  and 
usually  preclude  all  rest  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  night.  The  prurigo  formicans 
is  by  most  practitioners  deemed  conta- 
gious, and  confounded  with  the  itch.  In 
endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  justness  of 
this  opinion,  Dr.  Willan  has  been  led  to 
make  the  following  remarks:  1.  The  erup- 
tion is,  for  the  most  part,  connected  with 
internal  disorder,  and  arises  where  no 
source  of  infection  can  be  traced.  2.  Per- 
sons affected  may  have  constant  inter- 
course with  several  others,  and  yet  never 
communicate  the  disease  to  any  of  them. 
3.  Several  persons  of  one  family  may  have 
the  prurigo-formicans  about  the  same  time  ; 
but  he  thinks  this  should  he  referred  rather 
to  a common  predisposition  than  to  conta- 
gion, having  observed  that  individuals  of  a 
family  are  often  so  affected,  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  even  when  they  reside 
at  a distance  from  each  other. 

Although  the  prurigo  formicans  is 
never,  like  the  former  species,  converted 
into  the  itch,  yet  it  does  occasionally 
terminate  in  a pustular  disease,  not  con- 
gious. 

3.  Prurigo  senilis.  This  affection  does 
not  differ  much  in  its  symptoms  and  exter- 
nal appearances  from  the  prurigo  formi- 
cans ; but  has  been  thought  by  medical 
writers  to  merit  a distinct  consideration, 
on  account  of  its  peculiar  inveteracy. 
The  prurigo  is  perhaps  aggravated,  or  be- 
comes more  permanent,  in  old  age,  from 
the  dry,  condensed  state  of  the  skin  and 
cuticle,  which  often  takes  place  at  that 


period.  Those  who  are  affected  with  it 
in  a high  degree  have  little  more  comfort 
to  expect  during  life,  being  incessantly 
tormented  with  a violent  and  universal 
itching.  The  state  of  the  skin  in  the 
prurigo  senilis,  is  favourable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  an  insect,  the  pedieulus  hu- 
manns,  more  especially  to  the  variety  of  it 
usually  termed  bodv-lice. 

These  insects,  it  is  well  known,  are 
bred  abundantly  among  the  inhabitants  of 
sordid  dwellings,  of  jails,  workhouses,  &c. 
and  in  such  situations  prey  upon  persons 
of  all  ages  indiscriminately.  But  in  the 
prurigo  senilis  they  arise,  notwithstanding 
every  attention  to  cleanliness  or  regimen, 
and  multiply  so  rapidly  that  the  patient 
endures  extreme  distress,  from  their  per- 
petual irritation.  The  nits  or  eggs  are 
deposited  on  the  small  hairs  of  the  skin, 
and  the  pediculi  are  only  found  on  the  skin 
or  on  the  linen,  not  under  the  cuticle,  as 
some  authors  have  represented.  In  con- 
nection with  the  foregoing  series  of  com- 
plaints, Dr.  Willan  mentions  some  pruri- 
ginous  affections  which  are  merely  local. 
He  confines  his  observations  to  the  most 
troublesome  of  these,  seated  in  the  podex, 
prasputium,  urethra,  pubes,  scrotum,  and 
pudendum  muliebre.  Itching  of  the 
nostrils,  eye-lids,  lips,  or  of  the  external 
ear,  being  generally  symptomatic  of  other 
diseases,  do  not  require  a particular  consi- 
deration. 

1.  Prurigo  poclicis.  Ascarides  in  the 
rectum  excite  a frequent  itching  and  irri- 
tation about  the  sphincter  ani,  which 
ceases  when  the  cause  is  removed  by  pro- 
per medicines.  A similar  complaint  often 
arises,  independently  of  worms,  haemor- 
rhoidal  tumours,  or  other  obvious  causes, 
which  is  mostly  found  to  affect  persons 
engaged  in  sedentary  occupations;  and 
may  be  referred  to  a morbid  state  of 
secretion  in  the  parts,  founded,  perhaps, 
on  a diminution  of  constitutional  vigour. 
The  itching  is  not  always  accompanied 
with  an  appearance  of  papulae  or  tubercles  ; 
it  is  little  troublesome  during  the.  day-time, 
but  returns  every  night  soon  after  getting 
into  bed,  and  precludes  rest  for  several 
hours.  The  complaint  continues  in  tins 
form  during  three  or  four  months,  and  has 
then  an  intermission,  till  it  is  produced 
again  by  hot  weather,  fatigue,  watching, 
or  some  irregularity  in  diet.  The  same 
disease  occurs  at  the  decline  of  life,  under 
a variety  of  circumstances. 

Women,  after  the  cessation  of  the  cata- 
menia, are  liabie  to  be  affected  with  this 
species  of  prurigo,  more  especially  in  sum- 
mer or  autumn.  The  skin  between  the 
nates  is  rough  and  papulated,  sometimes 
scaly,  and  a little  humour  is  discharged  by 
violent  friction.  Along  with  this  com- 
plaint, there  is  often  an  eruption  of  itching 
papulae  on  the  neck,  breast,  and  back ; 
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o 'swelling  and  inflammation  of  one  or  both 
ears,  and  a discharge  of  matter  from  be- 
hind them,  and  from  the  external  meatus 
anditorius.  The  prurigo  podicis  some- 
times occurs  as  a symptom  of  the  lues 
venerea. 

2.  The  prurigo  prceputii  is  owing  to  an 
altered  state  of  secretion  on  the  glans  pe- 
nis, and  infier  surface  of  the  prseputium. 
During  the  heat  of  summer  there  is  also, 
in  some  persons,  an  unusual  discharge  of 
mucus,  which  becomes  acrimonious,  and 
produces  a troublesome  itching,  and  often 
an  excoriation  of  these  parts.  Washing 
of  them  with  water,  or  soap  and  water, 
employed  from  time  to  time,  relieves  the 
complaint,  and  should  indeed  be  practised 
as  an  ordinary  point  of  cleanliness,  where 
no  inconvenience  is  immediately  felt.  If 
the  fluid  be  secreted  in  too  large  a quan- 
tity, that  excess  may  be  restrained,  by 
washes  made  with  the  extract  of  lead, 
or  by  applying  the  unguentum  cerasae 
acetatae. 

3.  Prurigo  urethralis.  A very  trouble- 
some itching  sometimes  takes  place  at  the 
extremity  of  the  urethra  in  females,  with- 
out any  manifest  cause.  It  occurs  as  well 
in  young  women  as  in  those  who  are  of  an 
advanced  age.  On  examination,  no  stric- 
ture nor  tumour  has  been  found  along  the 
course  of  the  urethra.  Probably,  how- 
ever, the  itching  may  be  occasioned  by  a 
morbid  state  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
being  in  some  instances  connected  with 
pain  and  difficulty  of  making  water. 

An  itching  at  the  extremity  of  the  ure- 
thra in  men  is  produced  by  calculi,  and  by 
some  diseases  of  the  bladder.  In  cases  of 
stricture  an  'itching  is  also  felt,  but  near 
the  place  where  the  stricture  is  situated. 
Another  cause  of  it  is  small  broken  hairs, 
which  are  sometimes  drawn  in  from  the 
pubes,  between  the  praeputiuni  and  glans, 
and  which  afterwards  becoming  fixed  in 
the  entrance  of  the  urethra,  occasion  an 
itching,  or  slight  stinging,  particularly  on 
motion.  Mr.  J.  Pearson,  surgeon  of  the 
Lock  Hospital,  has  seen  five  cases  of  this 
kind,  and  gave  immediate  relief  by  ex- 
tracting the  small  hair  from  the  urethra. 

4.  Prurigo  pubis.  Itching  papulae  often 
arise  on  the  pubes,  and  become  extremely 
sore  if  their  tops  are  removed  by  scratch- 
ing. They  are  occasioned  sometimes  by 
neglect  of  cleanliness,  but  more  commonly 
by  a species  of  pediculus,  which  perforates 
the  cuticle,  and  thus  derives  its  nourish- 
ment, remaining  fixed  in  the  same  situa- 
tion. These  insects  are  termed  by  Lin- 
naeus, &c.  pediculi  pubis  ; they  do  not, 
however,  affect  the  pubes  only,  but  often 
adhere  to  the  eye-brows,  eye-lids,  and 
axillae.  They  are  often  found,  also,  on 
the  breast,  abdomen,  thighs,  and  legs,  in 
persons  of  the  sanguine  temperament, 
who  have  those  parts  covered  with  strong 
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hairs.  It  is  remarkable  that  they  seldom 
or  never  fix  upon  the  hairy  scalp.  The 
great  irritation  produced  by  them  on  the 
skin,  solicits  constantly  scratching,  by 
which  they  are  tom  from  their  attach- 
ments ; and  painful  tubercles  arise  at  the 
places  where  they  bad  adhered.  When 
the  pediculi  are  diffused  over  the  great ef 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  bodv,  the  pa- 
tient’s linen  often  appears  as  if  sprinkled 
witli  drops  of  blood. 

5.  Prurigo  scroti.  The  scrotum  is  af- 
fected with  a troublesome  and  constant 
itching  from  ascarides  within  the  rectum, 
from  friction  by  violent  exercise  in  hot 
weather,  and  very  ■ usually  from  the  pedi- 
culi pubis.  Another  and  more  important, 
form  of  the  complaint  appears  in  old  men, 
sometimes  connected  with  the  prurigo 
podicis,  mid  referable  to  a morbid  state 
of  the  skin,  or  superficial  glands  of  the 
part.  The  scrotum,  in  this  case,  assumes 
a brown  colour,  often  also  becoming  thick, 
scaly,  and  wrinkled.  The  itching  extends 
to  the  skin  covering  the  penis,  more  espe- 
cially along  the  course  of  tiie  urethra  ; 
and  has  little  respite,  either  by  day  or 
night. 

6.  The  Prurigo  pudeudi  muliebfis , is 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  prurigo  scroti 
in  men.  It  is  often  a symptomatic  com- 
plaint in  the  lichen  and  lepra  ; it  likewise 
originates  from  ascarides  irritating  the 
rectum,  and  is  in  some  cases,  connected 
with  a discharge  of  the  fluor  albus. 

A similar  affection  arises -in  consequence 
of  the  change  of  state  in  the  genital  organs 
at  the  time  of  puberty,  attended  with  a 
series  of  most  distressing  sensations.  Dr, 
Willan  confines  his  attention  to  one  case  of 
the  disorder,  which  may  be  considered  as 
idiopathic,  and  which  usually  affects  wo- 
men soon  after  the  cessation  of  the  cata- 
menia. It  chiefly  occurs  in  those  who  are 
of  the  phlegmatic  temperament,  and  in- 
clined to  corpulency.  Its  seat  is  the  labia 
pudeudi,  and  entrance  to  the  vagina.  It 
is  often  accompanied  with  an  appearance 
of  tension  or  fulness  of  those  parts,  and 
sometimes  with  inflamed  itching  papulae 
on  the  labia  and  mons  veneris.  The  dis- 
tress arising  from  a strong  and  almost  per- 
petual itching  in  the  above  situation,  may 
be  easily  imagined.  In  order  to  allay  it 
in  some  degree,  the  sufferers  have  frequent 
recourse  to  friction,  and  to  cooling  appli- 
cations : whence  they  are  necessitated  to- 
forego  the  j enjoyment  of  society.  An 
excitement  of  venereal  sensations  also 
takes  place  from  the  constant  direction  of 
the  mind  to  the  parts  affected,  as  well  as 
from  the  means  employed  to  procure  alle- 
viation. The  complicated  distress  thus 
arising,  renders  existence  almost  insupport- 
able, and  often  produces  a state  of  mind 
bordering  on  phrensy. 

Deep  ulcerations  of  the  parts  seldom 
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take  place  in  the  prurigo  pudendi : but 
the  appearance  of  aphthae  on  the  labia 
and  nymphae,  is  by  no  means  unusual. 
From  intercourse  with  females  under  these 
circumstances,  men  are  liable  to  be  affect- 
ed with  aphthous  ulcerations  on  the  gians, 
and  inside  of  the  praeputium,  which  prove 
troublesome  for  a length  of  time,  and  often 
excite  an  alarm,  being  mistaken  for 
chancres. 

Women,  after  the  fourth  month  of  their 
pregnancy,  often  suffer  greatly  from  the 
prurigo  pudendi,  attended  with  aphthae. 
These,  in  a few  cases,  have  been  succeed- 
ed by  extensive  ulcerations,  which  destroy- 
ed the  nympha?,  and  produced  a fatal 
hectic  : such  instances  are,  however, 

extremely  rare.  The  complaint  lias,  in 
general,*  some  intervals  or  remissions  ; and 
the  aphtha'  usually  disappear  soon  after 
delivery,  whether  at  the  full  time,  or  by  a 
miscarriage. 

PRURITUS.  (From  prurio , to  itch.) 

See  Prurigo. 

PRUSSIATS.  Salts  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  prussic  acid,  or  colouring 
matter  of  prussian  blue,  with  different 
bases  ; thus,  prussiat  of  alumine , prussiat 
of  ammoniac , &c. 

Psalloides.  (From  %JUxXos,  a stringed 
instrument,  and  s&o ?,  a likeness  ; because 
it  appears  as  if  stringed  like  a dulcimer.) 
Applied  by  the  antients  to  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  fornix  of  the  brain. 

PSALTER1UM.  (A  harp  ; because 
it  is  marked  with  lines  that  give  it  the 
appearance  of  a harp.)  Lyra.  The  me- 
dullary body  that  unites  the  posterior  crura 
of  the  fornix  of  the  brain. 

Psammismus.  (From  sand.) 

An  application  of  hot  sand  to  any  part  of 
the  body. 

Psammodes.  (From  sand.) 

Applied  to  urine  which  deposits  a sandy 
sediment. 

PSELLISMU S.  (From  ^eXTufa;,  hesita- 
tion of  speech.)  Psellotis.  Defect  of 
speech.  A genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
locales  and  order  dyscenesiee  of  Cullen. 

Psellotis.  See  Psellismus. 

PSEUDO.  (■'EeuS'h ?,  false.)  Pseudes , 
Spurious  ; prefixed  to  many  substances 
which  are  only  fictitious  imitations  ; as 
pseud amotnum , a spurious  kind  of  amoni- 
tim,  Sec. 

Pseudo  a corus.  See  Iris  palustris. 

PSEUDOBLEPSIS.  (From  deufoe, 
false,  and  Zhzfig,  sight.)  Phantasma.  S-uf- 
fusio.  Imaginary  vision  of  objects,  A 
genus  of  disease  in  the  class  locales  and 
order dycesthesics  of  Cullen;  characterized 
by  depraved  sight,  creating  objects,  or 
representing  them  different  from  what  they 
are.  Species : 

1.  Pscudoblepsis  imaginary  a , in  which 
objects  are  perceived  that  are  not  pre- 
sent. 


f.  Pscudoblepsis  mutans , ia  which  ob- 
jects that  are  present  appear  somewhat 
changed. 

Pseudopyrethrum.  See  Ptarmiea . 

PSIDIUM.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 

Psidium  pomiferum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  apple  guava.  This  plant,  and 
the  pyriferum , bear  fruits,  the  former  like 
apples,  the  latter  like  pears.  The  apple 
kind  is  most  cultivated  in  the  Indies,  on 
account  of  the  pulp  having  a fine  acid 
flavour,  whereas  the  pear  species  is  sweet, 
and  therefore  not  so  agreeable  in  warm 
climates.  Of  the  inner  pulp  of  either, 
the  inhabitants  make  jellies;  and  of  the 
outer  rind  they  make  tarts,  marmalades, 
See.  The  latter  they  also  stew  and  eat 
with  milk,  and  prefer  them  to  any  other 
stewed  fruits.  They  have  an  adstringent 
quality,  which  exists  also  in  every  part  of 
the  tree,  and  abundantly  i’J  the  leaf- buds, 
which  are  occasionally  boiled  with  barley 
and  liquorice,  as  an  excellent  drink  against 
diarrhoeas.  A simple  decoction  of  th# 
leaves,  used  as  a bath,  are  said  to  cure  tlfe 
itch,  and  most  cutaneous  eruptions. 

Psidium  pyriferum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  pear  guava.  See  Psidium 
pomiferum. 

Psilotiira.  (From  to  denudate.) 
Applications  to  remove  the  hair. 

Psilothrum.  (From  to  depi- 

late ; so  called  because  it  was  used  by  de- 
pilatories.) The  white  briony. 

Psimmythium.  (From  4^,  to  smooth  -r 
so  called  because  of  its  use  as  a cosmetic.) 
Cerus,  or  white  lead. 

PSO.ZE.  (^ottt,  the  loins.)  Alopeces.  Ne- 
phrometrcc.  JSeurometeres.  'The  name  of 
two  pair  of  muscles  in  the  loins. 

PSOAS  ABSCESS.  See  Lumbar  ab- 
scess. 

PSOAS  MAGNUS.  (From  +ta,  the 
loin ; because  it  is  situated  in  the  loins.) 
Psoas,  seu  lumburis  interms  of  Winslow. 
Pre-lumbo-trochantin  of  Dumas.  This  is 
a long,  thick,  and  very  considerable  mus- 
cle, situated  close  to  the  forepart  and  sides 
of  the  lumbar  vertebrae.  It  arises  from 
the  bodies  of  the  last  vertebra  of  the  back, 
and  of  all  the  lumbar  vertebras  laterally, 
as  well  as  from  the  anterior  surfaces  of 
their  transverse  processes,  by  distinct  ten- 
dinous and  fleshy  slips,  that  are  gradually 
collected  into  one  mass,  which  becomes 
thicker  as  it  descends,  till  it  reaches  the 
last  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  where  it 
grows  narrower  again,  and,  uniting  its 
outer  and  posterior  edge,  (where  it  begins 
to  become  tendinous)  with  the  iliacus  in- 
terims, descends  along  with  that  muscle 
under  the  ligamentum  fallopii,  and  goes  to 
be  inserted  tendinous  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trochanter  minor  of  the  os  femoris,  and 
fleshy  into  the  bone  a little  below  that 
process.  Between  the  tendon  of  this  mus- 
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efe  and  the  ischium,  we  find  a considerable 
bursa  mucosa.  This  muscle,  at  its  origin, 
has  some  connection,  with  the  diaphragm, 
and  likewise  with  the  quadratus  lumborum. 
If  is  one  of  the  most  pow  erful  flexors  of 
tlie  thigh  forwards,  and  may  likewise  assist 
in  turning  it  outwards.  When  the  inferior 
extremity  is  fixed,  it  may  help  to  bend  the 
body  forwards,  and  in  an  erect  posture, 
it  greatly  assists  in  preserving  the  equili- 
brium of  the  trunk  upon  the  upper  part  of 
the  thigh. 

PSOAS  PARVUS.  Pre-lumbo-pubien 
cf  Dumas.  This  muscle,  which  was  first 
described  by  Riolanus,  is  situated  upon 
the  psoas  magnus,  at  the  anterior  part  of 
the  loins.  The  psoas  parvus  arises  thin  and 
fleshy  from  the  side  of  the  uppermost  ver- 
tebra of  the  loins,  and  sometimes  also 
from  the  lower  edge  of  the  last  vertebra 
of  the  back,  and  from  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  each  of  these  vertebrae  ; it  then 
extends  over  part  of  the  psoas  magnus, 
and  terminates  in  a thin  flat  tendon,  which 
is  inserted  into  that  part  of  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis,  where  the  os  pubis  joins  the  ilium. 
From  this  tendon  a great  number  of  fibres 
are  sent  off,  which  form  a thin  fascia,  that 
covers  part  of  the  psoas  magnus  and  ilia- 
cus  intermis,  and  gradually  loses  itself  on 
the  fore  part  of  the  thigh.  In  the  human 
body  this  muscle  is  very  often  wanting ; 
but  in  a dog,  according  to  Douglas,  it  is 
never  deficient.  Riolanus  was  of  opinion, 
that  it  occurs  oftener  in  men  than  in  wo- 
men ; Winslow  asserts  just  the  contrary; 
but  the  truth  seems  to  be,  that  it  is  as 
often  wanting  in  one  sex  as  in  the  other. 
Its  use  seems  to  be  to  assist  the  psoas 
magnus  in  bending  the  loins  forwards ; 
and  when  we  are  lying  upon  our  back,  it 
may  help  toraise  the  pelvis. 

Psoas  sive  lumbaris  intermis.  See  Psoas 
mugnus. 

PSORA.  "Vafci.  Scabies.  The  itch.  A 
genus  of  disease  in  the’  class  locales  and 
order  dialyses  of  Cullen  : appearing  first 
on  the  wrists  and  between  the  fingers  in 
small  pustules  with  watery  heads.  It  is 
contagious. 

PSORIASIS.  (From  -^cpax , to  itch.) 
The  disease  to  which  Dr.  Willan  gives 
this  title  is  characterized  by  a rough  and 
scaly  state  of  the  cuticle,  sometimes  con- 
tinuous, sometimes  in  separate  patches, 
of  various  sizes,  but  of  an  irregular  figure, 
and  for  the  most  part  accompanied  with 
rhagades  or  fissures  of  the  skin.  From 
the  lepra  it  may  be  distinguished,  not  only 
by  the  distribution  of  the  patches,  but  also 
by  its  cessation  and  recurrence  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  by  the  disorder 
of  the  constitution  with  which  it  is  usually 
attended.  Dr.  Willan  gives  the  following 
varieties  : 

Psoriasis  guttata.  This  complaint  ap- 
pears in  small,  distinct,  but  irregular 
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patches  of  laminated  scales,  with  little  or 
no  inflammation  round  them.  The  patches 
very  seldom  extend  to  the  size  of  a six- 
pence. They  have  neither  an  elevated 
border,  nor  the  oval  or  circular  form  by 
which  all  the  varieties  of  lepra  are  dis- 
tinguished ; but  their  circumference  is 
sometimes  angular,  and  sometimes  goes  into 
small  serpentine  processes.  The  scale 
formed  upon  each  of  them  is  thin,  and 
may  be  easily  detached,  leaving  a red, 
shining  base.  The  patches  are  often  dis- 
tributed over  the  greatest  part  of  tire  body, 
but  more  particularly  on  the  back  part  of 
the  neck,  the  breasts,  arms,  loins,  thighs, 
and  legs.  They  appear  also  upon  the  face, 
which  rarely  happens  in  lepra.  In  that 
situation  they  are  red  and  more  rough 
than  the  adjoining  cuticle,  but  not  covered 
with  scales.  The  psoriasis  guttata  often 
appears  on  children  in  a sudden  eruption, 
attended  with  a slight  disorder  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  spreads  over  the  body  within 
two  or  three  days.  In  adults  it  com- 
mences with  a few  scaly  patches  on  the 
extremities,  proceeds  very  gradually,  and 
has  a longer  duration  than  in  children.  Its 
first  ocurrence  is  usually  in  the  spring  sea- 
son, after  violent  pains  in  the  head,  sto- 
mach, and  limbs.  During  the  summer  it 
disappears  spontaneously,  or  may  be  soon 
removed  by  proper  applications,  but  it  is  apt 
to  return  again  early  in  the  ensuing  spring, 
and  continues  so  to  do  for  several  succes- 
sive years.  When  the  scales  have  been  re- 
moved, and  the  disease  is  about  to  go  off, 
the  small  patches  have  a shining  appear- 
ance, and  they  retain  a dark  red,  inter- 
mixed with  somewhat  of  a bluish  colour, 
for  many  days,  or  even  weeks,  before  the 
skin  is  restored  to  its  usual  state.  In  the 
venereal  disease  there  is  an  eruption  which 
very  much  resembles'  the  psoriasis  guttata, 
the  only  difference  being  a slighter  degree 
of  scaliness,  and  a different  shade  of  co* 
lour  in  the  patches,  approaching  to  a livid 
red,  or  very  dark  rose  colour.  The  patches 
vary  in  their  extent,  from  the  section  of 
a pea,  to  the  size  of  a silver  penny,  but 
are  not  exactly  circular.  They  rise  at  first 
very  little,  if  at  all,  above  the  cuticle. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  scales  appear  01? 
them,  they  become  sensibly  elevated;  and 
sometimes  the  edge  or  circumference  of 
the  patch  is  higher  than  the  little  scales  in 
its  centre.  This  eruption  is  usually  seen 
upon  the  forehead,  breast,  between  the 
shoulders,  or  in  the  inside  of  the  fore  arms, 
in  the  groins,  about  the  inside  of  the  thighs, 
and  upon  the  skin  covering  the  lower  part 
of  the  abdomen.  The  syphilitic  psoriasis 
guttata  is  attended  with,  or  soon  followed 
by,  an  ulceration  of  the  throat.  It  ap- 
pears about  six  or  eight  weeks  after  a 
chancre  has  been  healed  by  an  ineffectual 
course  of  mercury.  A similar  appearance 
takes  place  at  nearly  the  same  period,  is 
’ U * 8 
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some  cases  where  no  local  symptoms  had 
been  noticed.  When  a venereal  sore  is  in 
a discharging  state,  this  eruption,  or  other 
secondary  symptoms,  often  appear  much 
later  than  the  period  above  mentioned. 
They  may  also  be  kept  back  three  months, 
or  even  ionger,  by  an  inefficient  applica- 
tion of  mercury.  If  no  medicines  be  em- 
ployed, the  syphilitic  form  of  the  psoriasis 
guttata  wili  proceed  during  several  months, 
the  number  of  the  spots  increasing,  and 
their  bulk,  being  somewhat  enlarged,  but 
without  any  other  material  alteration. 

2.  The  Psoriasis  diffusa  spreads  into 
large  patches  irregularly  circumscribed, 
reddish,  rough,  and  chappy,  with  scales 
interspersed.  It  commences,  in  general, 
with  mnnerons  minute  asperities,  or  eleva- 
tions of  the  cuticle,  more  perceptible  by 
the  ton eli  than  by  sight.  Upon  these, 
small  distinct  scales  are  soon  after  formed, 
adhering  by  a dark  central  point,  while 
their  edges  may  be  seen  white  and  de- 
tached. In  the  course  of  two  or  three 
weeks  all  the  intervening  cuticle  becomes 
rough  and  chappy,  appears  red,  and  raised, 
and  wrinkled,  the  lines  of  the  skin  sinking 
into  deep  furrows.  The  scales  which 
form  among  them  are  often  slight,  and  re- 
peatedly exfoliate.  Sometimes,  without  any 
previous  eruption  of  papula?,  a large  por- 
tion of  the  skin  becomes  dry,  harsh, 
cracked,  reddish,  apd  scaly,  as  above  de- 
scribed. In  other  eases,  the  disorder 
commences  with  separate  patches  of  an 
uncertain  form  and  size,  some  of  them 
being  small,  like  those  in. the  psoriasis  gut- 
tata, some  much  larger.  The  patches  gra- 
dually expand  till  they  become  confluent, 
and  nearly  cover  the  part  or  limb  affected. 
Both  the  psoriasis  guttata  and  diffusa  like- 
wise occur  as  a sequel  of  the  lichen  sim- 
plex. This  transition  takes  place  more 
certainly  after  frequent  returns  of  the  li- 
chen. The  parts  most  affected  by  psori- 
asis diffusa  are  the  cheeks,  chin,  upper  eye- 
lids, and  corners  of  the  eyes,  the  temples, 
ihe  external  ear,  the  neck,  the  fleshy  parts 
of  the  lower  extremities,  and  the  fore- 
arm, from  the  elbow  to  the  back  of  the 
hand,  along  the  supinator  muscle  of  the 
radius.  The  fingers  are  sometimes  nearly 
surrounded  with  a loose  scaly  incrustation  ; 
the  nails  crack  and  exfoliate  superficially. 
The  scaly  patches  likewise  appear,  though 
less  frequently,  on  the  forehead  and  scalp, 
on  the  shoulders,  bac  k,  and  loins, * on  the 
abdomen,  and  instep.  This  disease  occa- 
sionally extends  to  all  the  parts  above- 
mentioned  at  the  same  time  ; but,  in  gene- 
ral, it.  affects,  them  successively,  leaving 
one  place  free,  and  appearing  in  others ; 
sometimes  again  returning  to  its  first  si- 
tuation. The  psoriasis  .diffusa  is  attended 
with  a sensation  of  heat,  and  with  a very 
ticnhiesone  itching,  especially  at  night. 
It  exhibits  small,  slight,  distinct  scales, 


having  less  disposition  than  the  lepra  to 
form  thick  crusts.  The  chapft  or  fissures 
of  the  skin,  which  usually  make  a part  of 
this  complaint,  are  very  sore  and  painful, 
but  seldom  discharge  any  fluid.  When 
the  scales  are  removed  by  frequent  wash- 
ing, or  by  the  application  of  unguents,  the 
surface,  though  raised  and  uneven,  appears 
smooth  and  shining  ; and  the  deep  furrows 
of  the  cuticle  are  lined  by  a slight  scali- 
ness. Should  any  portion  of  the  diseased 
surface  be  forcibly  excoriated,  there  issues 
out  a thin  lymph,  mixed  with  some  drops 
of  blood,  which  slightly  stains  and  stiffens 
the  linen,  but  soon  concretes  into  a thin, 
dry  scab ; this  is  again  succeeded  by  a 
white  scaliness,  gradually  increasing,  and 
spreading  in  various  directions.  As  the 
complaint  declines,  the  roughness,  chaps, 
scales,  &c.  disappear,  and  a new  cuticle 
is  formed,  at  first  red,  dry,  and  shrivelled, 
but  which,  in  two  or  three  weeks,  ac- 
quires the  proper  texture.  The  duration 
of  the  psoriasis  diffusa  is  from  one  to  four 
months.  If,  in  some  constitutions,  it  does 
not  then  disappear',  but  becomes,  to  a cer- 
tain degree,  permanent,  there  is,  at  least, 
an  aggravation  or  extension  of  it,  about 
the  usual  periods  of  its  return.  In  other 
cases,  the  disease,  at  the  vernal  returns, 
differs  much  as  to  its  extent,  and  also 
with  respect  to  the  violence  of  the  pre- 
ceding symptoms.  The  eruption  is,  in- 
deed, often  confined  to  a single  scaly  patch, 
red,  itching,  and  chapped,  of  a moderate 
size,  but  irregularly  circumscribed.  This 
solitary  patch  is  sometimes  situated  on  the 
temple,  or  upper  part  of  the  cheek,  fre- 
quently on  the  breast,  the  calf  of  the  leg, 
about  the -wrist,  or  within  and  a little  be- 
low the  elbow  joint,  but  especially  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  thigh,  behind.  It  conti- 
nues in  any  of  these  situations  several 
months,  without  much  observable  altera- 
tion. The  complaint  denominated  with 
us  the  bakers’  itch,  is  an  appearance  of 
psoriasis  diffusa  on  the  back  of  the  hand, 
commencing  with  one  or  two  small,  rough, 
scaly  patches,  and  finally  extending  from 
the  knuckles  to  the  wrist.  The  rliagades, 
or  chaps  and  fissures  of  the  skin,  are  nu- 
merous about  the  knuckles  and  ball  of  the 
thumb,  and  where  the  back  of  the  hand 
joins  the  wrist.  They  are  often  highly  in- 
flamed, and  painful,  but  have  no  discharge 
of  fluid  from  them.  The  back  of  the  hand 
is  a little  raised  or  tumefied,  and,  at  an 
advanced  period  of  the  disorder,  exhibits 
a reddish,  glossy  surface,  without  crusts  or 
numerous  scales.  However,  the  deep  fur- 
rows of  the  cuticle  are,  for  the  most  part, 
whitened  by  a slight  scaliness.  This  com- 
plaint is  not  general  among  bakers  ; that 
it  is  only  aggravated  by  their  business, 
and  affects  those  who  are  otherwise  dis- 
posed to  if,  may  , be  collected  from  the 
following  circumstances:  t.  It  disappears 
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about  Midsummer,  and  returns  in  the  cold 
weather  at  the  beginning  of  the  year ; g. 
Persons  constantly  engaged  in  the  business, 
after  having  been  once  affected  with  the 
eruption,  sometimes  enjoy  a respite  from 
it  for  two  or  three  years  ; 3.  When  the 
business  is  discontinued,  the  complaint 
does  not  immediately  cease.  The  grocers’ 
itch  has  some  affinity  with  the  bakers’  itch, 
or  tetter ; but,  being  usually  a pustular 
disease  at  its  commencement,  it  properly 
belongs  to  another  genus.  Washerwomen, 
probably  from  the  irritation  of  soap,  are 
liable  to  be  affected  with  a similar  scaly 
disease  on  the  hands,  and  arms,  sometimes 
on  the  face  and  neck,  which,  in  particular 
constitutions,  proves  very  troublesome, 
and  of  long  duration. 

3.  The  Psoi'yasis  gijrata  is  distributed 
in  narrow  patches  or  stripes,  variously 
figured  some  of  them  are  nearly  longitu- 
dinal ; some  circular,  or  semicircular  with 
vermiform  appendages;  some  are  tortuous, 
or  serpentine  : others  like  earth-worms  or 
leeches : the  furrows  of  the  cuticle  being 
deeper  than  usual,  make  the  resemblance 
more  striking,  by  giving  to  them  an  anmi- 
lated  appearance.  There  is  a separation 
of  slight  scales  from  the  diseased  surface, 
but  no  thick  incrustations  are  formed. 
The  uniform  disposition  of  these  patches  is 
singular  ; I have  seen  a large  circular  one 
situated  on  each  breast  above  the  papilla ; 
and  two  or  three  others  of  a serpentine 
form,  in  analogous  situations  along  the 
sides  of  the  chest.  The  back  is  often  va- 
riegated in  like  manner,  with  convoluted 
tetters,  similarly  arranged  on  each  side  of 
the  spine.  They  likewise  appear,  in  some 
cases,  on  the  arms  and  thighs,  intersecting 
each  other  in  various  directions.  A slighter 
kind  of  this  complaint  affects  delicate  young 
women  and  children  in  small  scaly  circles  or 
rings,  little  discoloured;  they  appear  on  the 
cheeks,  neck,  or  upper  part  of  the  breast, 
and  are  mostly  confounded  with  the  herpe- 
tic, or  pustular  ring-worm.  The  psoriasis 
gyrata  has  its  remissions  and  returns,  like 
the  psoriasis  diffusa;  it  also  exhibits,  in 
some  cases,  patches  of  the  latter  disorder 
on  the  face,  scalp,  or  extremities,  while 
the  trunk  of  the  body  is  chequered  with 
the  singular  figures  above  described. 

4.  Psoriasis  palmaria.  One  very  ob- 
stinate species  of  tetter  is  nearly  confined 
to  the  palm  of  the  hand.  It  commences 
with  a small,  harsh,  or  scaly  patch,  which 
gradually  spreads  over  the  whole  palm, 
and  sometimes  appears  in  a slighter  degree 
on  the  inside  of  the  fingers  and  wrist.  The 
surface  feels  rough  from  the  detached  and 
raised  edges  of  the  scaly  laminae  ; its  co- 
lour often  changes  to  brown,  or  black,  as  if 
dirty  ; yet  the  most  diligent  washing  pro- 
duces no  favourable  effect.  The  cuticular 
furrows  are  deep,  and  cleft  at  the  bottom 
longitudinally,  in  various  places,  so 'as  to 


bleed  on  stretching  the  fingers.  A sensation 
of  heat,  pain,  and  stiffness  in  the  motions 
of  the  hand,  attends  this  complaint.  It  is 
worst  in  winter  or  spring,  and  occasionally 
disappears  in  autumn  or  summer,  leaving  a 
soft,  dark-red  cuticle ; but  many  persons 
are  troubled  with  it  for  a series  of  years, 
experiencing  only  very  slight  remissions. 
Every  return  or  aggravation  of  it  is  pre- 
ceded by  an  increase  of  heat  and  dryness, 
with  intolerable  itching.  Shoemakers  have 
the  psuriasis  palmaria  locally,  from  the  ir- 
ritation of  the  wax  they  so  constantly  em- 
ploy. In  braziers,  tinmen,  silversmiths, 
&c.  the  complaint  seems  to  be  produced 
by  handling  cold  metals.  A long  predis- 
position to  it  from  a weak,  languid,  hectical 
state  of  the  constitution  may  give  effect  to 
different  occasional  causes.  Dr.  Willan 
has  observed  it  in  women  after  lying-in ; 
in  some  persons  it  is  connected  or  alter- 
nates with  arthritic  complaints.  When  the 
palms  of  the  hands  are  affected  as  above 
stated,  a similar  appearance  often  takes 
place  on ‘the  soles  of  the  feet ; but  with  the 
exception  of  rhagades  Or  fissures,  which 
seem  less  liable  to  form  there,  the  feet 
being  usually  kept  warm  and  covered. 
Sometimes,  also,  the  psoriasis  palmaria  is 
attended  with  a thickness  of  the  praepu- 
tium,  with  scaliness  and  painful  cracks. 
These  symptoms  at  last  produce  a phymo- 
sis,  avid  render  connubial  intercourse  diffi- 
cult or  impracticable ; so  great,  in  some 
cases,  is  the  obstinacy  of  them,  that  re- 
medies are  of  no  avail,  and  the  patient 
can  only  be  relieved  by  circumcision.  This 
affection  of  the  prasputium  is  not  exactly 
similar  to  any  venereal  appearance , but 
rhagades  or  fissures,  and  indurated  patches 
within  the  palm  of  the  hand,  take  place 
in  syphilis,  and  somewhat  resemble  the 
psoriasis  palmaria.  Tiie  venereal  patches 
are,  however,  distinct,  white;  and  elevated, 
having  nearly  the  consistence  of  a soft, 
corn.  From  the  rhagades  there  is  a slight 
discharge,  very  offensive  to  the  smell. 
The  soles  of  the  feet  are  likewise,  in  this 
case,  affected  with  the  patches,  not  with 
rhagades.  When  the  disease  yields  to  the 
operation  of  mercury,  the  indurated  por- 
tions of  cuticle  separate,  and  a smooth 
new  cuticle  is  found  formed  underneath. 
The  fingers  and  toes  are  not  affected  with 
the  patches,  &c.  in  venereal  cases. 

5.  Psoriasis  labialis.  The  psoriasis  some- 
times affects  the  prolabmm  without  „ap- 
pearing  on  any  other  part  of  the  body. 
Its  characteristics  are,  as  usual,  scaliness, 
intermixed  with  chaps  and  fissures  of  the 
skin.  The  scales  are  of  a considerable 
magnitude,  so  that  their  edges  are  often 
loose,  while  the  central  points  are  at- 
tached, a new  Cuticle  gradually  forms  be- 
neath the  scales,  but  is  not  durable.  In 
the  course  of  a few  hours  it  becomes  dry, 
shrivelled,  and  broken ; and,  while  it  ex- 
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foliates,  gives  way  to  another  layer  of  ten- 
der cuticle,  which  soon,  in  like  manner, 
perishes.  These  appearances  should  be 
distinguished  from  the  light  chaps  and 
roughness  of  the  lips  produced  by  very 
cold  or  frosty  weather,  but  easily  removed. 
The  psoriasis  labialis  may  be  a little  aggra- 
vated by  frost  or  sharp  winds,  yet  it  re- 
ceives no  material  alleviation  from  an  op- 
posite temperature.  It  is  not,  indeed,  con- 
fined within  any  certain  limit,  or  period  of 
duration,  having,  in  several  instances, 
been  protracted  through  all  the  seasons. 
The  under  lip  is  always  more  affected  than 
the  upper;  and  the  disease  takes  place 
more  especially  in  those  persons  whose  lips 
are  full  and  prominent. 

6.  Psoriasis  scrotalis.  The  skin  of  the 
scrotum  may  be  affected  in  the  psoriasis 
diffusa  like  other  parts  of  the  surface  of 
the  body ; but  sometimes  a roughness  and 
scaliness  of  the  scrotum  appears  as  an  in- 
dependent complaint,  attended  with  much 
heat,  itching,  tension,  and  redness.  The 
above  symptoms  are  succeeded  a hard, 
thickened,  brittle  texture  of  the,  skin, 
and  by  painful  chaps  or  excoriations, 
which  are  not  easy  to  be  healed.  This 
complaint  is  sometimes  produced  under 
the  same  circumstances  as  the  prurigo 
scroti,  and  appears  to  be  in  some  cases  a 
sequel  of  it.  A species  of  the  psoriasis 
scrotalis  likewise  occurs  in  the  lues  vene- 
rea, but  merits  no  particular  attention, 
being  always  combined  with  other  secon- 
dary symptoms  of  the  disease. 

7.  Psoriasis  infantilis.  Infants  between 
the  ages  of  two  months  and  two  years,  are 
occasionally  subject  to  the  dry  tetter.  Ir- 
regular, scaly  patches,  of  various  sizes, 
appear  on  the  cheeks,  chin,  breast,  back, 
nates,  and  thighs.  They  are  sometimes 
red,  and  a little  rough,  or  elevated  ; some- 
times excoriated,  then  again  covered  with 
a thin  incrustation  ; and  lastly  intersected 
by  chaps  or  fissures.  The  general  appear- 
ances nearly  coincide  with  those  of  the 
psoriasis  diffusa  ; but  there  are  several  pe- 
culiarities in  the  tetters  of  infants  which 
require  a distinct  consideration. 

8.  The  Psoriasis  inveterata,  is  characte- 
rized by  an  almost  universal  scaliness, 
with  a harsh,  dry,  and  thickened  state  of 
the  skin.  It  commences  from  a few  ir- 
regular, though  distinct  patches  on  the 
extremities.  Others  appear  afterwards  on 
different  parts,  and,  becoming  confluent, 
spread  at  length  over  all  the  surface  of  the 
body,  except  a part  of  the  face,  or  some- 
times the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  soles  of 
the  feet.  The  skin  is  red,  deeply  fur- 
rowed, or  wrinkled,  stiff  and  rigid,  so  as 
somewhat  to  impede  the  motion  of  the 
muscles,  and  of  the  joints.  So  quick, 
likewise,  is  the  production  and  separation 
of  scales,  that  large  quantities  of  them  are 
found  iu  the  bed  on  which  a person  affected 


with  the  disease  has  slept.  They  fall  oflr 
in  the  same  proportion  by  day,  and  being 
confined  within  the  linen,  excite  a trouble- 
some aud  perpetual  itching. 

Psorica.  (From  the  itch.)  Me- 
dicines to  cure  the  itch. 

PSOROPHTHALMIA.  ’(From  W>j 
a scab,  and  an  eye.)  An  inflam- 

mation of  the  eye- lids,  attended  with  ul- 
cerations, which  itch  very  much.  By  pso- 
rophthalmy  Mr.  Ware  means  a case,  in 
which  the  inflammation  of  the  eye-lids 
is  attended  with  an  ulceration  of  their 
edges,  upon  which  a glutinous  matter 
lodges,  incrusts,  and  becomes  hard,  so 
that  in  sleep,  when  they  have  been  long 
in  contact,  they  become  so  adherent,  that 
they  cannot  be  separated  without  pain. 
The  proximate  cause  is  an  acrimony  depo- 
sited in  the  glands  of  the  eyelids.  The 
species  of  the  psorophthalmia  are, 

1.  Psorophthalmia  crustosa , which  forms 
dry  or  humid  crusts  in  the  margins  of  the 
eyelids. 

g.  Psor ophthalmia  herpetica,  in  which 
small  papulae,  itching  extremely,  and  ter- 
minating in  scurf,  are  observed. 

Psychagogica.  (From  4/y?C>b  the 
mind,  and  aya>,  to  move.)  Medicines 
which  recover  in  syncope  or  apoplexy. 

Psyckotria  emstica.  (From  4^X0?, 
cold,  and  r^<pc»,  to  nourish,  because  it 
grows  in  cold  places.)  See  Ipecacuanha. 

Psychotrophum.  (From  f^X°^  c0^> 
and  r ££<}><*>,  to  nourish;  so  called  because  it 
grows  in  places  exposed  to  the  cold.)  The 
herb  betony. 

Pyschrolutrum.  (From  cold, 

and  Xa<w,  to  wash.)  A cold  bath. 

Psychtica.  (From  ^X®*  t0  refrige- 
rate.) Refrigerating  medicines. 

PSYDRACI/E.  (From  fvXor}  cold.) 
Red  and  somewhat  elevated  spots,  which 
soon  form  broad  and  superficial  vesicles, 
such  as  those  produced  by  the  stinging- 
nettle,  the  bites  of  insects,  &c.  See  Pus- 
tule. 

Psyllium.  (From  a flea ; so 

called  because  it  was  thought  to  destroy 
fleas.)  Pulicaris  herba.  Crystallion  aud 
cynomoia  of  Oribasius.  Flea-wort.  The 
seeds  of  this  plant,  Plant  ago  psyllium  of 
Linnaeus : — caule  ramoso  herbaceo,foliis  sub- 
dentatis , recurvatis  ; capitulis  aphyllis,  have 
a nauseous  mucillaginous  taste,  and  no  re- 
markable smell.  The  decoction  of  the 
seeds  is  recommended  in  hoarseness  and 
asperity  of  the  fauces. 

Ptarmica.  (From  n rrai^o,  to  sneeze; 
so  called  because  it  irritates  the  nose,  and 
provokes  sneezing.)  Pseudopyrethrum. 
Pyrcthrum  sylvestre.  Draco  sylvestris. 
Tare  lion  sylvestris , Sternutamentoria.  Dra- 
cunculus  pratensis.  Sneeze- wort.  Bastard 
peliitory.  Achillea  ptarmica  of  Linnaeus : — 
foliis  lanceolatis , acuminatis , argute  serra- 
tis.  The  flowers  aud  roots  of  this  plant 
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leave  a hot  biting  taste,  approaching  to 
that  of  pyrethrum,  with  which  they  also 
agree  in  their  pharmaceutical  properties. 
Their  principal  use  is  as  a masticatory  and 
sternutatory. 

PTERIS.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linntean  system.  Class,  Cryp- 
togamia.  Order,  Filices. 

Ptertsaquilina.  (From  Trrspova,  wing  ; 
so  called  from  the  likeness  of  its  leaves  to 
wings,  and  aquilina , from  aquila , an  eagle, 
from  its  resemblance  to  an  eagle’s  wings.) 
Tiie  systematic  name  of  the  common 
brake,  of  female  fern.  See  Felix  feemina. 

PTEROCARPUS.  The  name  of  a ge- 
nus of  plants  in  the  Linnasan  system. 

PrERocARPus  santaljnus.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  red  jaunder’s  tree. 
See  Santalum  rubrum. 

PTERYGIUM.  (Plspv£,  a wing.)  A 
membranous  excrescence  which  grows 
upon  the  internal  canthtis  of  the  eye 
chiefly,  and  expands  itself  over  the  albu- 
ginea and  cornea  towards  the  pupil.  It 
appears  to  be  an  extension  or  prolongation 
of  the  fibres  and  vessels  of  the  caruncula 
lachrymalis,  or  semilunar  membrane,  ap- 
pearing like  a wing.  The  species  of  pte- 
rygium are  four : 

1.  Pterygium  tenue,  sen  ungula , is  a 
pellucid  pellicle,  thin,  of  a cineritious 
colour,  and  unpainful ; growing  out  from 
the  caruncula  lacrymalis,  or  membrana  se- 
milunaris. 

2.  Pterygium  eras  sum,  sen  pannus , dif- 
fers from  the  ungula  by  its  thickness,  red 
colour,  and  fulness  of  the  red  vessels  on 
the  white  of  the  eye,  and  it  stretches  over 
the  cornea  like  fasciculi  of , vessels. 

3.  Pterygium  malignum,  is  a pannus  of 
Various  colours,  painful,  various,  aud 
arising  from  a cancerous  acrimony. 

4.  Pterygium  pingue , sen  pinguicula,  is 
a mollicle  like  lard  or  fat,  soft,  without 
pain,  and  of  a light  yellow  colour,  which 
commonly  is  situated  in  the  external  angle 
of  the  eye,  and  rarely  extends  to  the  eor- 
nea ; but  often  remains  through  life. 

PTERYGO.  Names  compounded  of 
this  word  belong  to  muscles  which  are 
connected  with  the  pterygoid  process  of 
the  sphaenoid  bone  ; as  pier y go  pharyn ge- 
ns, See. 

Pterygopharyngeus.  See  Constrictor 
pharyngis  superior. 

Pterygo-staphilinus  externus.  See  Leva- 
tor palati. 

PTERYGOID  PROCESS.  (Pterij- 
goides,  from  ttI a wing,  and  si £oj,  re- 
semblance.) A wing-like  process  of  the 
sphaenoid  bone. 

Ptervgoideum  os.  See  JEthmoid 
bone. 

PTERYGOIDEUS  EXTERNUS. 

( Pierygoideus , from  its  belonging  to  the 
processus  pterygoides.)  pierygoideus  mi- 
ner of  Winslow.  Pterygo-colli-maxillaire 


of  Dumas.  A muscle  placed,  as  it  were, 
horizontally  along  the  basis  of  the  scull, 
between  the  pterygoid  process  and  the 
condyle  of  the  lower  jaw.  It  usually  arises 
by  two  distinct  heads;  one  of  which  is 
thick,  tendinous,  and  fleshy,  from  the. 
outer  wing  of  the  pterygoid  process  ol 
the  os  sphenoides,  and  from  a small 
part  of  the  os  maxiilare  adjoining  to  it ; 
the  other  is  thin  and  fleshy,  from  a ridge 
in  the  temporal  process  of  the  sphenoid 
bone,  just  behind  the  slit  that  transmits 
the  vessels  to  the  eye.  Sometimes  this 
latter  origin  is  wanting,  and,  in  tiiat  case, 
part  of  the  temporal  muscle  arises  from 
this  ridge.  Now  and  then  it  affords  a 
common  origin  to  both  these  muscles. 
From  these  origins  the  muscle  forms  a 
strong  fleshy  belly,  which  descends  almost 
transversely  outwards  and  backwards,  and 
is  inserted  tendinous  and  fleshy  into  a de- 
pression in  the  fore  part  of  the  condyloid 
process  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  into  the  an- 
terior surface  of  the  capsular  ligament  that 
surrounds  the  articulation  of  that  bone. 
All  that  part  of  this  muscle,  which  is  not 
hid  bv  the  pterygoideus  interims,  is  co- 
vered by  a ligamentous  expansion,  which 
is  broader  than  that  belonging  to  the  pte- 
rygoideus internus,  and  originates  from  the 
inner  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  lower 
jaw,  immediately  before  the  styloid  process 
of  the  temporal  bone,  and  extends  oblique- 
ly downwards,  forwards,  and  outwards,  to 
the  inner  surface  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 
When  these  muscles  act  together,  they 
bring  the  jaw  horizontally  forwards.  W en 
they  act  singly,  the  jaw  is  moved  forwards, 
and  to  the  opposite  side.  The  fibres  that 
are  inserted  into  the  capsular  ligament, 
serve  likewise  to  bring  the  moveable  car- 
tilage forwards. 

PTERYGOID  EUS  INTERNUS.  Pte- 
rygoideus major  of  Winslow.  Pteiygp  nn- 
guli-maxillaire  of  Dumas.  This  muscle 
arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  tSie  whole 
inner  surface  of  the  external  ala  of  the 
pterygoid  process,  filling  all  the  space  be- 
tween the  two  wings  ; and  from  that  pro- 
cess of  the  os  palati  that  makes  part  of 
the  pterygoid  fossa.  From  thence  growing 
larger,  it  descends  obliquely  downwards, 
forwards,  and  outwards,  and  is  inserted,  by 
tendinous  and  fleshy  fibres,  into  the  inside 
of  the  lower  jaw,  near  its  angle.  This 
muscle  covers  a great  part  of  the  pterygoi- 
deus externus ; and  along  its  posterior  edge 
we  observe  a ligamentous  baud,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  back  part  of  the  styloid 
process  to  the  bottom  of  the  angle  of  the 
lower  jaw.  The  use  of  this  muscle  is  to 
raise  the  lower  jaw,  and  to  pull  it  a little 
to  one  side. 

Pterygoideus  major.  See  Pterygoi- 
deus internus. 

Pterygoideus  minor.  See  Pierygoi - 
deus  exiernus. 
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Ptilosk.  (From  vrhlog.,  bald.)  See 
Madarosis. 

Ptisana.  (From  ktics-m,  to  decorti- 
cate, bruise  or  pound.)  Plis&ane.  Barley 
deprived  of  its  husks,  p ounded  and  made 
into  balls. 

PTOSIS.  (From  TiWlft?,  to  fall.)  Blcpha- 
rr, ptosis.  An  inability  of  raising  the  upper 
eye-lid.  The  affection  may  he  owing  to 
several  causes,  the  chief  of  which  are  a 
redundance  of  the  skin  on  the  eye-lid  ; a 
parah tic  state  of  the  levator  muscle,  and 
a spasm  of  the  orbicularis. 

PTOSIS  IRIDIS.  Prolapsus  iridis.  A 
prolapsus  of  the  iris  through  a w ound  of 
the  cornea.  It  is  known  by  a blackish 
tubercle,  which  preminates  a little  from 
the  cornea  in  various  forms.  The  species 
of  the  ptosis  of  the  iris  ate, 

1.  Ptosis  rec-ens,  or  a recent  ptosis  fiom 
a side  wound  of  the  cornea,  as  that  which 
happens,  though  rarely,  in  or  after  the 
extraction  of  the  cataract. 

2.  Ptosis  mvetamta , in  which  the  incar- 
cerated prolapsed  iris  is  grown  or  attached 
to  the  w ound  or  ulcer,  and  by  the  air  has 
become  cal  ions  or  indurated. 

Ptyai.vgoga.  (From  ttIvclXcv,  spittle, 
and  ayx,  to  excite.)  Ptyasmagoga.  Me- 
dicines which  promote  a discharge  of  the 
saliva,  or  cause  salivation. 

Ptyahsmos.  See  Ptyajismus. 

PTYALISMUS.  (From  n rfmtofa  to 
spit.)  A ptyalism  or  salivation,  or  increas- 
ed secretion  of  saliva  from  the  mouth. 

Ptyalum.  (From  nlva,  to  spit  up.) 
The  saliva  or  mucus  from  the  bronchia. 

Ptyasmagoga.  (From  if\vaary.a,,  spu- 
tum, and  uyw,  to  expel..)  See  Piyulagoga. 

PUBES.  The  external  port  of  the 
’ organs  of  generation  of  both  sexes,  which 
are  covered  with  hair. 

PUBIS  OS.  A bone  of  the  foetal  pelvis. 
See  Inncmimtum  os. 

PUDENDA.  (from  pudor,  shame.) 
The  parts  of  generation. 

Pudendagra.  (From  pudenda,  the 
private  parts,  and  ay^a,  a seizure.)  Ccd- 
ma.  A pain  m the  private  parts.  By 
some  it  is  called  the  venereal  disease. 
Others  define  it  to  be,  pain  or  uneasiness 
in  the  genital  parts  of  men  or  women, 
somewhat  resembling  a diarrhoea,  but 
w ithout  a dysuria.  Dr.  Berdoe  asserts,  in 
his  Essay  on  the  Pudendagra,  that,  it  is  , 
distinct  from  the  venereal  disease,  and 
also,  that  it  is  proper  to  women,  but  that 
a woman  labouring  under  it,  can  com- 
municate some  inflammatory  symptoms 
to  tlie  penis  of  a man  who  cohabits  with 
her. 

PUDENDUM  MULIEBRE.  The 
female  parts  of  generation. 

PUDiCAL  ARTERY.  Art  (via  padi- 
ca  rel  pudenda.  Pudendal  artery.  A 
branch  of  the  internal  iliac  distributed  on 
the  organs  of  generation, 


Puerilis  MORBUS.  The  cpilepsv. 

PUERPERAL  FEVER.  Childbed- 
fever.  Cullen  considers  this  disease  as  a 
species  of  continued  fever. 

Puffball.  See  Lycoperdon. 

PUG1LLUS.  (From  pvgnus,  the  fist.) 
Dragmis.  A pugil.  The  eighth  part  of  a 
handful. 

PULEGIUM.  (From  pulex , a flea ; 
because  tiie  smell  of  its  leaves,  burnt,  de- 
stroys fleas.)  Puleguim  regale.  Puleguim 
latijoliam  glechov.  Pudding-grass.  Com- 
mon pennyroyal.  Mentha  pulegium  of 
Linnaeus : — -jloribus  veiticiUatis,foiiis  or  at  is 
obtusis  svbcrenatis , caulibus  subteretibus 
reper.tibus.  This  plant  is  considered  as  a 
carminative,  stomachic,  and  emmena- 
gogue  ; and  is  in  very  common  use  in  hys- 
terical disorders.  The  officinal  prepara- 
tions of  pennyroyal  arc,  a simple  water,  a 
spirit,  and  an  essential  oil. 

Pulegium  ceRvinum.  Hart’s  penny- 
royal. Mentha  cervina  of  Linnaeus.  This 
plant  possesses  the  virtues  of  pennyroyal 
in  a very  great  degree  ; but  is  remarkably 
unpleasant.  It  is  seldom  employed  but  by 
the  country  people,  who  substitute  it  for 
pennyroyal. 

Pul i c aria.  (From  pulex , a flea;  so 
named  because  it  was  thought  to  destroy 
fleas  if  liung  in  a chamber.)  See  Psyl- 
lium. 

PULMO.  (Plin,  7rvzvy.a)v.  Attice  n tMu- 
ptcov,  unde,  per  metuthesin  pulmo.)  Lung. 
See  Lung. 

PULMONARIA.  (From  pulmo , the 
lungs  ; so  called  because  of  its  virtues  in 
affections  of  the  lungs.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Pentandria , Order,  Monogynia . 
Lungwort. 

PULMONARIA  ARBOREA.  MtlSUS  pul- 
vionarius  qvertinus.  This  subastringent, 
and  rather  acid  plant.  Lichen  pulmonarius 
of  Linnaeus,  was  once  in  high  estimation 
in  the  cure  of  diseases  of  the  lungs,  espe- 
cially coughs,  asthmas,  and  catarrhs.  Its 
virtues  are  similar,  and  in  no  way  inferior 
to  those  of  the  lichen  isiandicus. 

Pulmonaria  maculata.  Symphytum 
maculosum , Spotted  lung-wort.  Jerusa- 
lem cowslips.  Jerusalem  sage.  Pulmo- 
naria officinalis  of  Linnaeus.  This  plant  is 
rarely  found  to  grow  wild  in  England  ; 
but  is  very  commonly  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens, where  its  leaves  become  broader, 
and  approach  more  to  a cordate  shape. 
The  leaves,  which  are  the  part  medicinally 
used,  have  no  peculiar  smell  ; but,  in 
their  recent  state,  manifest  a slightly  ad- 
stringent  and  mucilaginous  taste  ; hence 
it  seems  not  wholly  without  foundation 
that  they  have  been  supposed  to  be  de- 
mulcent and  pectoral.  They  have  been 
recommended  in  hemoptoes,  tickling 
coughs,  and  catarrhal  defluxions  upon  the 
lungs.  The  name  pulmonaria,  however, 
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■seems  to  have  arisen  rather  from  the 
speckled  appearance  of  these  leaves,  re- 
sembling that  of  the  lungs,  than  from  any 
intrinsic  quality  which  experience  disco- 
vered to  be  useful  in  pulmonary  com- 
plaints. 

Pulmonaria  officinalis.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  spotted  lung-wort. 
See  Pulmonaria  macidata. 

Pulmonary  consumption.  See  Phthisis . 
PULMONARY  VESSELS.  The  pul- 
monary artery,  arteria  pulmonalis,  arises 
from  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and 
soon  divides  into  the  right  and.  left,  which 
ramify  throughout  the  lungs,  and  form  a 
beautiful  net-work  on  the  air  vesicles, 
where  they  terminate  in  the  veins,  vena? 
pulmonales , whose  branches  at  length  form 
four  trunks,  which  emptv  themselves  into 
the  left  auricle  of  the  heart. 

PULMONIA.  (From  pulmo,  the 
lungs.)  An  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

Pulmonic  A.  (From  pulmo , the  lung.) 
Medicines  for  the  lungs. 

Pulsatilla  nigricans.  (From  pulso, 
to  beat  about;  so  called  from  its  being 
perpetually  agitated  by  the  air.)  Tins 
plant.  Anemone  pratensis  of  Linnasusj — 
pedunculo  involucrato , petalis  apice  rejiexis, 
folds  kipinnutis , has  been  received  into 
the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia  upon  the 
authority  of  Baron  Stoerck,  who  recom- 
mended it  as  an  effectual  remedy  for  most 
of  the  chronic  diseases  affecting  the  eye, 
particularly  amaurosis,  cataract,  and  opa- 
city of  the  cornea,  proceeding  from  va- 
rious causes.  He  likewise  found  it  of 
great  service  in  venereal  node?;,  nocturnal 
pains,  ulcers,  caries,  indurated  glands, 
suppressed  menses,  serpiginous  eruptions, 
melancholy,  and  palsy.  The  plant,  in  its 
recent  state,  has  scarcely  any  smell ; but 
its  taste  is  extremely  acrid,  and,  when 
chewed,  it  corrodes  the  tongue  and 
fauces. 

PULSE.  Pulsus,  The  beating  of  the 
artery  at  the  wrist  is  termed  the  pulse.  It 
depends  upon,  and  is  synchronous  with, 
that  of  the  heart  ; hence  physicians  feel 
the  pulse,  to  ascertain  the  quickness  or 
tardiness  of  the  blood’s  motion,  the  strength 
of  the  heart, -&e. 

Pulsilegium.  (From  pulsus , the 
pulse,  and  lego , to  tell.)  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  pulse. 

Pulvinar.  (From  pulvis , dust  or 
chalf,  with  which  they  are  filled.)  A me- 
dicated cushion. 

Pulvinarium.  See  Pulvinar. 

"PULVIS.  A powder.  Pulvinarium. 
This  form  of  medicine  Is  either  coarse 
or  veiy  fine,  simple  or  compound.  In  the 
compounded  powders  the  intimate  and 
complete  admixture  of  the  several  ingre- 
dients, and  more  especially  of  those  to 
which  any  of  the  more  active  substances, 
as  opium,  scammony,  &c.  are  added,  can- 


not be  too  strongly  recommended,  and  for 
this  purpose  it  may  be  proper  to  pass  them, 
after  they  are  mixed  mechanically,  through 
a fine  sieve. 

Pulvis  aloes  composites.  Com- 
pound powder  of  aloe.  Formerly  called 
pulvis  aloes  cum  guaico.  Pilules  aromaticcs. 
pilules  de  diambree.  “ Take  of  extract  of 
spiked  aloe,  an  ounce  and  half ; guaia- 
cum  gum  resin,  an  ounce  ; compound 
powder  of  cinnamon,  half  an  ounce.55 
Powder  the  extract  of  aloe  and  guaiacum 
gum  resin  separately  : then  mix  them  with 
the  compound  powder  of  cinnamon.  The 
dose  is  from  gr.  x.  to  3>j.  It  is  a warm  ape- 
rient, laxative  powder,  calculated  for  the 
aged,  and  those  affected  with  dyspeptic 
gout,  attended  with  costiveness  and  spas- 
modic complaints  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels. 

Pulvis  aloes  cum  canella.  A ca- 
thartic, deobstruent  powder,  possessing 
stimulating  and  aloetic  properties  omitted 
in  the  last  London  Pharmacopoeia,  as  ra- 
ther suited  to  the  purpose  of  extempora- 
neous prescription. 

Pulvis  aloes  cum  ferro.  This  pos- 
sesses aperient  and  deobstruent  virtues  ; 
and  is  mostly  given  in  chlorosis  and  con- 
stipation. In  the  London  Pharmacopoeia 
this  prescription  is  omitted  for  the  same 
reason  as  pulvis  aloes  cum  canella. 

Pulvis  aloes  cum  gu  aiaco.  See  Pul- 
vis  aloes  compositus. 

Pulvis  antimonialis.  Antimonial 
powder.  “ Take  of  sulphuret  of  antimony, 
powdered,  a pound  ; hartshorn  shavings, 
two  pounds.”  Mix  and  throw  them  into 
a broad  iron  pot  heated  to  a -white  heat, 
and  stir  the  mixture  constantly  until  it 
acquires  an  ash  colour.  Having  taken  it  out, 
reduce  it  to  powder,  and  put  it  into  a coated 
crucible,  upon  which  another  inverted 
crucible,  having  a small  hole  in  its  bottom, 
is  to  be  luted.  Then  raise  the  fire  by  de- 
grees to  a white  heat,  and  keep  it  so  for 
two  hours.  Reduce  the  residuary  mass  to 
a very  fine  powder.  The  dose  is  from  five 
to  ten  grains.  It  is  in  high  esteem  as  a 
febrifuge,  sudorific,  and  antispasmodic. 
The  diseases  in  which  it  is  mostly  exhibited 
are,  most  species  of  asthenic  and  exanthe- 
matous fevers,  acute  rheumatism,  gout, 
diseases  arising  from  obstructed  perspira- 
tion, dysuria,  nervous  affections,  and 
spasms. 

This  preparation  was  introduced  into 
the  former  London  Pharmacopoeia  as  a 
substitute  for  a medicine  of  extensive  ce- 
lebrity, Dr.  James’s  powder  ; to  which, 
however,  the  present  form  more  nearly 
assimilates  in  its  dose,  and  it  is  more  ma- 
nageable in  its  administration,  by  the  re- 
duction of  the  proportion  of  antimony  to 
one  half. 

Pulvis  aromatics.  See  Pulvis  cin- 
namomi  compositus. 
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PULVIS  CERU5SA  COMPOSITUS.  This 
>5  mostly  used  in  the  form  of  collyrium, 
lotion,  or  injection,  as  a mucilaginous 
sedative. 

PULVIS  CHELARUM  CANCRI  COMPOSI- 
TUS. An  antacid  and  adstringent  powder, 
mostly  given  to  children  with  diarrhoea  and 
acidity  of  the  primae  vise. 

PuLVIS  CINNAMOMI  COMPOSITUS. 
Compound  powder  of  cinnamon.  For- 
merly called  pulvis  aromaticus : species  arn- 
maticcp : species  diambrce  sine  odoratis. 
u Take  of  cinnamon  bark,  two  ounces  ; 
cardamom-seeds,  an  ounce  and  half;  gin- 
ger-root, an  ounce  ; long  pepper,  half  an 
ounce.”  Rub  them  together,  so  as  to 
make  a very  line  powder.  The  dose  is 
from  five  to  ten  grains.  An  elegant  sti- 
mulant, carminative,  and  stomachic  pow- 
der. 

Pulvis  contrayerva  compositus. 
tl  Take  of  contrayerva  root,  powdered, 
five  ounces ; prepared  shells,  a pound 
and  half.”  Mix.  A febrifuge  diaphoretic, 
mostly  given  in  the  dose  of  from  one  to 
two  scruples  in  slight  febrile  affections. 

Pulvis  cornu  usti  cum  opio.  Pow- 
der of  burnt  hartshorn  with  opium. 
Pulvis  opiatus.  “ Take  of  hard  opium, 
powdered,  a drachm ; hartshorn,  burnt 
and  prepared,  an  ounce ; cochineal,  pow- 
dered, a drachm.”  Mix.  This  prepara- 
tion affords  a convenient  mode  of  exhibit- 
ing small  quantities  of  opium,  ten  grains 
containing  one  of  the  opium.  It  is  absor- 
bent and  anodyne. 

Pulvis  creta  compositus.  Com- 
pound powder  of  chalk.  Pulvis  e bolo  com- 
positus sine  opio.  Species  e scordio  sine  opio. 
Diascordium , 1720.  “ Take  of  prepared 
chalk,  half  a pound  ; cinnamon  bark,  four 
ounces  ; tormentill  root,  acacia  gum;  of 
each  three  ounces  ; long  pepper,  half  an 
ounce.”  Reduce  them  separately  into  a 
very  fine  powder,  and  then  mix.  The 
dose  is  from  3ss.  to  5i.  An  astringent, 
carminative,  and  stomachic  powder  exhi- 
bited in  the  cure  of  diarrhoea,  pyrosis,  and 
diseases  arising  from  acidity  of  the  bowels, 
inducing  much  pain. 

Pulvis  creta  compositus  cum  opio. 
Compound  powder  of  chalk  with  opium. 
Pulvis  e bolo  compositus  cum  opio.  Species 
e scordio  cum  opio.  “ Take  of  compound 
powder  of  chalk,  six  ounces  and  a half. 
Hard  opium,  powdered,  four  scruples.” 
Mix.  The  dose  from  one  scruple  to  two. 
The  above  powder,  with  the  addition  of 
opium,  in  thy  proportion  of  one  grain  to 
two  scruples. 

Pulvis  ipecacuanha  compositus. 
Compound  powder  of  ipecacuanhas 
“ Take  of  ipecacuanha  root,  powdered, 
hard  opium,  powdered,  of  each  a drachm  ; 
sulphate  of  potash,  powdered,  an  ounce.” 
Mix.  A diaphoretic  powder,  similar  to 
that  of  Dr.  Dover,  which  gained  such 


repute  in  the  cure  of  rheumatisms,  and 
other  diseases  arising  from  obstructed 
perspiration  and  spasm.  The  dose  is  from 
five  grains  to  a scruple. 

Pulvis  kino  compositus.  Compound 
powder  of  kino.  “ Take  of  kino,  15 
drachms;  cinnamon  bark,  half  an  ounce  ; 
hard  opium,  a drachm.”  Reduce  them 
separately  to  a very  fine  powder  ; and 
then  mix.  The  proportion  of  opium  this 
astringent  contains  is  one  part  to  twen- 
ty. The  dose  is  from  five  grains  to  a 
scruple. 

Pulvis  myrrh  a compositus.  A sti- 
mulant, antispasmodic,  and  emmenagogue 
powder,  mostly  exhibited  in  the  dose  of 
from  fifteen  grains  to  two  scruples,  in 
uterine  obstructions  and  hysterical  affec- 
tions. 

Pulvis  opiatus.  See  Pulvis  cornu 
cum  opio. 

Pulvis  scammonia  compositus. 
Compound  powder  of  scammony.  Pulvis 
comiti  Warwicensis.  “ Take  of  scammony 
gum  resin,  hard  extract  of  jalap,  of  each 
two  ounces ; ginger-root,  half  an  ounce.” 
Reduce  them  separately  to  a very  fine 
powder,  and  then  mix.  From  ten  to  fif- 
teen grains  or  a scruple  are  exhibited  as  a 
stimulating  cathartic. 

Pulvis  scammonii  cum  aloe.  A sti- 
mulating cathartic,  in  the  dose  of  from 
ten  to  fifteen  grains. 

Pulvis  scammonii  cum  calomelane. 
A vermifugal  cathartic,  in  the  dose  of 
from  ten  to  fifteen  grains. 

Pelvis  senna  compositus.  Com- 
pound powder  of  senna.  Pulvis  diasennee. 
“ Take  of  senna  leaves,  supertartrate  of 
potash,  of  each  two  ounces  ; scammony 
gum  resin,  half  an  ounce  ; ginger-root, 
two  drachms.”  Reduce  the  scammony 
gum  resin  separately,  the  rest  together,  to 
a very  fine  powder  ; and  then  mix.  The 
dose  is  from  one  scruple  to  one  drachm. 
A saline  stimulating  cathartic. 

Pulvis  tragacantiia  compositus. 
Compound  powder  of  tragacanth.  Species 
diatmgacanthce  frigidee.  “ Take  of  traga- 
canth, powdered,  acacia  gum,  povrdered, 
starch,  of  each  an  ounce  and  half  ; refined 
sugar,  three  ounces.”  Powder  the  starch 
and  sugar  together;  then  add  the  traga- 
canth and  acacia  gum,  and  mix  the  whole. 
Tragacanth  is  very  difficultly  reduced  to 
powder.  The  dose  is  from  ten  grains  to  a 
drachm.  A very  useful  demulcent  pow- 
der, which  may  be  given  in  coughs,  diar- 
rhoeas, stranguary,  &c. 

Pnmpion , common.  See  Cucurbit  a. 

PUNCTA  LACHRYMALIA.  (From 
punctum , a point.)  Lachrymal  points. 
Two  small  orifices,  one  of  which  is  con- 
spicuous in  each  eyelid,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  tarsus,  near  the  internal  canfhus. 

Punctum  aureum.  Formerly,  when  a 
hernia  of  the  intestines  was  reduced  by 
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su  incision  made  through  the  skin  and  raern- 
brana  adiposa,  quite  down  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  spermatic  vessels,  a golden 
wire  was  fixed  and  twisted,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  descent  of  any  thing  down  the 
tunica  vaginalis. 

PUNICA.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Ico- 
sandria.  Order,  Monogynia. 

Punica  granatum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  pomegranate.  See  Granutum. 

PUPIL.  ( Pupilla , from  pupa,  a babe  ; 
because  it  reflects  the  diminished  image  of 
the  person  who  looks  upon  it  like  a puppet.) 
The  round  opening  in  the  middle  of  the 
iris,  in  which  we  see  ourselves  in  the  eye  of 
another. 

PUPILLA.  See  Pupil. 

PUPILLARIS  MEMBRANA.  (From 
pupilla,  the  pupil.)  Pupillce  velum.  A 
fine  vascular  membrane  which  in  the  fetus 
of  5,  6,  or  7 months  has  no  pupil,  grows 
across  the  part  where  the  pupil  is  after- 
wards seen. 

PURGAMENTUM.  A purge. 

PURGATIVA.  Purgentia.  Cathartica. 
Catocharthica.  Catoretica.  Catoteretica. 
Dejectoria.  Alviduca.  Purgative  medi- 
cines. 

Purging  flax.  See  Linura  catharticum. 

Purging-nut.  See  Ricinus  major. 

Purpura  alba.  Purpura  rubra.  Ma- 
ny writers  term  the  miliary  fever,  when  the 
pustules  are  white,  purpura  alba,  and  when 
they  are  red  purpura  rubra. 

Purpura  scorbutica.  Petecheal 
eruptions  in  scurvy. 

Purdane.  See  Portulaca. 

PUS.  Matter.  A whitish,  bland,  cream- 
like  fluid,  heavier  than  water,  found  in 
phlegmonous  abscesses,  or  on  the  surface 
of  sores.  It  is  distinguished,  according  to 
its  nature,  into  laudable  or  good  pus, 
scrophulous,  serous,  and  ichorous  pus, 
See. 

Pus  taken  from  an  healthy  ulcer,  near 
the  source  of  circulation,  as  on  the*arm  or 
breast,  Mr.  Home  observes,  readily  sepa- 
rates from  the  surface  of  the  sore,  the 
granulations  underneath  being  small, 
pointed,  and  of  a florid  red  colour,  and 
has  the  following  properties  it  is  nearly 
of  the  consistence  of  cream  ; is  of  a 
white  colour ; has  a mawkish  taste ; and, 
when  cold,  is  inodorous  ; but,  when  warm, 
has  a peculiar  smell.  Examined  in  a mi- 
croscope, it.  is  found  to  consist  of  two 
parts,  of  globules,  and  a transparent  co- 
lourless fluid  ; the  globules  are  probably 
white,  at  least  they  appear  to  have  some 
degree  of  opacity.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
greater  than  that  of  water.  It  does  not 
readily  go  into  putrefaction.  Exposed  to 
heat,  it  evaporates  to  dryness ; but  does 
not  coagulate.  It  does  not  unite  with 
water  in  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere,  but 


falls  to  the  bottom  ; yet,  if  kept  in  a con- 
siderable degree  of  heat,  rises  and  diffuses 
through  the  water,  and  remains  mixed  with 
it,  even  after  having  been  allowed  to  cool, 
the  globules  being  discomposed. 

Pus  varies  in  its  appearance,  according 
to  the  different  circumstances  which  affect 
the  ulcer  that  forms  it ; such  as,  the  de- 
gree of  violence  of  the  inflammation,  also 
its  nature,  whether  healthy  or  unhealthy  ; 
and  these  depend  upon  the  state  of  health, 
aud  strength  of  the  parts  yielding  pus. 
These  changes  arise  more  from  indolence 
and  irritability,  than  from  any  absolute 
disease  ; many  specific  diseases,  in  healthy 
constitutions,  producing  no  change  in  the 
appearance  of  the  matter  from  their  spe- 
cific quality.  Thus,  the  matter  from  a 
gonorrhaca,  from  the  small-pox  pustules, 
the  chicken-pock,  and  from  an  healthy 
ulcer,  has  the  same  appearance,  and  seems 
to  be  made  up  of  similar  parts,  consisting 
of  globules  floating  in  a transparent  fluid, 
like  common  pus  ; the  specific  properties 
of  each  of  these  poisons  being  s'uperadded 
to  those  of  pus.  Blatter  from  a cancer 
may  be  considered  as  an  exception  ; but 
a cancerous  ulcer  is  never  in  a healthy 
state. 

In  indolent  ulcers,  whether  the  indolence 
arises  from  ^he  nature  of  the  parts,  or  the 
nature  of  the  inflammation,  the  pus  is 
made  of  globules  and  flaky  particles,  float- 
ing in  a transparent  fluid ; and  globules 
and  flakes  are  in  different  proportions, 
according  to  the  degree  of  indolence  ; 
this  is  particularly  observable  in  scro- 
phulous abscesses,  preceded  by  a small 
degree  of  inflammation.  That  this  flaky 
appearance  is  no  part  of  true  pus,  is  well 
illustrated  by  observing,  that  the  propor- 
tion it  bears  to  the  globules  is  greatest 
where  there  is  the  'least  inflammation  ; 
and  in  those  abscesses  that  sometimes  oc- 
cur, which  have  not  been  preceded  by 
any  inflammation  at  all,  the  contents  are 
wholly  made  up  of  a curdy  or  flaky  sub- 
stance, of  different  degrees  of  consistence, 
which  is  not  considered  to  be  pus,  from 
its  not  having  the  properties  stated  in  the 
definition  of  that  fluid. 

The  constitution  and  part  must  be  in 
health  to  form  good  pus  ; for  very  slight 
changes  in  the  general  health  are  capable 
of  producing  an  alteration  in  it,  and  even 
of  preventing  its  being  formed  at  all, 
and  substituting  in  its  place  coagulating 
lymph. 

This  happens  most  readily  in  ulcers  in 
the  lower  extremities,  owing  to  the  dis- 
tance of  the  parts  from  the  source  of  the 
chculation,  rendering  them  weaker.  And 
it  is  curious  to  observe  the  influence  that 
distance  alone  has  upon  the  appearance  of 
pus. 

Pus  differs  from  chyle  in  its  globules 
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being  larger,  not  coagulating  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  nor  by  heat,  which  those  of  chyle 
do. 

The  pancreatic  juice  contains  globules, 
but  they  are  much  smaller  than  those  of 
pus. 

Milk  is  composed  of  globules,  nearly  of 
the  same  size  as  those  of  pus,  but  much 
more  numerous.  Milk  coagulates  by  run- 
net,  which  pus  does  not  ; and  contains  oil 
and  sugar,  which  are  not  to  be  discovered 
in  pus. 

The  cases  in  which  pus  is  formed  are, 
properly  speaking,  all  reducible  to  one, 
which  is,  the  state  of  parts  consequent  to 
inflammation.  For,  as  far  as  we  yet 
know,  observes  Mr.  Home,  pus  has  in  no 
instance  been  met  with  unless  preceded  by 
inflammation  ; and  although,  in  some  cases, 
a fluid  has  been  formed  independent  of 
preceding  inflammation,  it  differs  from  pus 
in  many  of  its  properties. 

In  considering  the  time  required  for  the 
formation  of  pus,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
notice  of  the  periods  which  are  found, 
under  different  circumstances,  to  intervene 
between  a healthy  or  natural  state  of  the 
parts,  and  the  presence  of  that  fluid  after 
the  application  of  some  irritating  substance 
to  the  skin. 

In  cases  of  wounds  made  into  muscular 
parts,  where  blood-vessels  are  divided,  the 
first  process  which  takes  place  is  the  ex- 
travasation of  red  blood ; the  second  is  the 
exudation  of  coagulating  lymph,  which  af- 
terwards becomes  vascular ; and  the  third, 
the  formation  of  matter,  which  last  does 
not,  in  common,  take  place  in  less  than 
two  days ; the  precise  time  will,  however, 
vary  exceedingly,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  constitution,  and  the  state  of  the 
parts  at  the  time. 

If  an  irritating  substance  is  applied  to  a 
cuticular  surface,  upon  which  it  raises  a 
blister,  pus  will  Ire  formed  in-  about  twen- 
ty-four hours. 

PUSTULA.  (Dim.  of  pus,  matter.) 
See  Pustule. 

PUSTULE.  ( Pustmla , a little  pimple, 
from  pus,  corruption.)  Ecthyma.  Ecze- 
ma. Dr.  Willan  defines  a pustule  to  be  an 
elevation  of  the  cuticle,  sometimes  globate, 
sometimes  conoidal  in  its  form,  and  con- 
taining pus,  or  a lymph  which  is  in  general 
discoloured.  Pustules  are  various  in  their 
size,  but  the  diameter  of  the  largest  seldom 
exceeds  two  lines.  There  are  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  pustules,  properly  distin- 
guished in  medical  authors,  by  specific  ap- 
pellations, as  1.  Phlyzacium,  a small  pus- 
tule containing  pus,  and  raised  on  a hard, 
circular,  inflamed  base,  of  a vivid  red 
colour.  It  is  succeeded  by  a thick,  hard, 
dark- coloured  scab.  2.  Psydracium,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Willan,  a minute  pustule, 
irregularly  circumscribed,  producing  but 


a slight  elevation  of  the  cuticle,  and  ter- 
minating in  a laminated  scab.  Many  of 
these  pustules  usually  appear  together, 
and  become  confluent.  When  mature  they 
contain  pus  ; and,  after  breaking,  discharge 
a thin  watery  humour. 

Pustula  oris.  The  aphthae. 

PUTAMF.N.  (From  puto,  to  cut.) 
The  bark  or  paring  of  any  vegetable.  The 
putamen,  or  green  rind  of  the  walnut, 
has  been  celebrated  as  a powerful  antive- 
nereal  remedy,  for  more  than  a century 
and  a half ; and  Petrus  Borellus  has  given 
directions  for  a decoction  not  unlike  that 
which  is  commonly  called  the  Lisbon  diet- 
drink,  in  which  the  walnut,  witli  its  green 
bark,  forms  a principal  ingredient.  Ra- 
mazzini,  whose  works  were  published  early 
in  the  present  century,  has  likewise  inform- 
ed us,  that  in  his  time  the  green  rind  of 
the  walnut  was  esteemed  a good  antivene- 
real  remedy  in  England.  This  part  of  the 
walnut  has  been  much  used  in  decoctions, 
during  tire  last  fifty  years,  both  in  the 
green  and  dried  state  ; it  has  been  greatly 
recommended  by  writers  on  the  continent, 
as  well  as  by  those  of  our  own  country  ; 
and  is,  without  doubt,  a very  useful  addi- 
tion to  the  decoction  of  the  woods.  Mr. 
Pearson  has  employed  it  during  many 
years,  in  those  cases  where  pains  in  the 
limbs  and  indurations  of  the  membranes 
have  remained,  after  tjie  venereal  disease 
has  been  cured  by  mercury  ; and  he  in- 
forms us,  that  he  has  seldom  directed  it 
without  manifest  advantage. 

Brambilia  and  Girtanner  also  contend 
for  the  antivenereal  virtues  of  the  green 
jt>ark  of  the  walnut  ; but  the  result  of  Mr. 
P.’s  experience  wall  not  permit  him  to  add 
his  testimony  to  theirs.  I have  given  it, 
says  he,  in  as  large  doses  as  the  stomach 
could  retain,  and  for  as  long  a time  as  the 
strength  of  the  patients,  and  the  nature  of 
their  complaints,  would  permit ; but  I 
have  uniformly  observed,  that  if  they  who 
take  it  be  not  previously  cured  of  lues 
venera,  the  peculiar  symptoms  will  appear, 
and  proceed  in  their  usual  course,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  powers  of  this  medicine. 
The  Dccoctum  Lusitanicum  may  be  given 
with  great  advantage  in  many  of  those 
cutaneous  diseases  which  are  attended 
with  aridity  of  the  skin  ; and  I have  had 
some  opportunities  of  observing,  that 
when  the  putamen  of  the  walnut  has  been 
omitted,  either  intentionally  or  by  acci- 
dent, the  samt*  good  effects  have  not  fol- 
lowed the  taking  of  the  decoction,  as  when 
it  contained  this  ingredient. 

PUTREFACTION.  Putrid  fermentation. 
Putrefactive  fermentation.  That  process 
by  which  a substance  is  decomposed  and  dis- 
sipated in  the  air  in  the  form  of  putrid  gas. 
Every  living  body,  when  deprived  of  life, 
performs  a retrograde  process,  and  becomes 
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decomposed.  Tin’s  is  called  fermentation 
m vegetables,  and  putrefaction  in  animals. 
The  same  causes,  the  same  agents,  and 
the  same  circumstances,  determine  and 
favour  the  decomposition  in  vegetables  and 
animals,  and  the  difference  of  the  pro- 
ducts which  are  obtained,  arises  from  the 
difference  of  the  constituent  parts  of  each. 
The  requisites  to  this  process  are,  1.  A 
certain  degree  of  humidity.  2.  The  ac- 
cess , of  atmospheric  air.  3.  A certain 
degree  of  heat.  See  also  Feimeniation. 

Putrid  fever.  A species  of  typhus.  See 
Typlius  gravior. 

PYLORIC  ARTERY.  Arteria  pylo- 
rica.  A branch  of  the  hepatic  artery. 

PYLORUS.  (From  ttiXvw,  to  guard  an 
entrance  ; because  it  guards,  as  it  were, 
the  entrance  of  the  bowels.)  Janitor. 
Portorurium.  Ostiarius.  The  inferior 
aperture  of  the  stomach,  which  opens  into 
the  intestines. 

Pyopcetica.  (From  n r^ov,  pus,  and 
?rc(£»,  to  make.)  Suppurative  medicines. 

Pyorrhoea.  (From  7niov , pus,  and 
to  flow.  A purulent  discharge  from 
the  belly. 

Pyoturia.  (From  nun,  pus,  and  s^ov, 
urine.)  Pyuria.  A mucous  or  purulent 
mine. 

PYRAMID  ALIS.  ( Pyramidalis , sc. 
musculus  ; from  n rvga.y.i<;y  a pyramid.) 
Fallopius,  who  is  considered  as  the  first 
accurate  describer  of  this  muscle,  first 
gave  it  the  name  of  pyramidalis , from  its 
shape,  hence  it  is  called  pyramidalis  Fallopii 
by  Dohgias,  But  Vesalius  seems  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  it,  and  to  have  de- 
scribed it  as  a part  of  the  rectus.  It  is 
called  pyramidalis  vcl  succeutur ictus  by 
Cowper.  And  pubio-ombilical  by  Dumas. 
It  is  a very  small  muscle,  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  the  fiwe  part  of  tiie  rectus,  and 
is  covered  by  the  same  aponeurosis  that 
forms  tiie  anterior  part  of  the  sheath  of 
that  muscle.  If  arises,  by  short  tendinous 
fibres,  from  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the 
pubis.  From  this  origin,  which  is  seldom 
more  than  an  inch  in  breadth,  its  fibres 
ascend  somewhat  obliquely,  to  be  inserted 
into  the  linea  alba,  and  inner  edge  of  the 
rectus,  commonly  at  about  the  distance 
of  two  inches  from  the  pubis,  and  fre- 
quently at  a greater  or  less  distance,  but 
always  below  the  umbilicus.  In  some  sub- 
jects the  pyramidalis  is  wanting  on  one  or 
both  sides,  and  when  this  happens,  the 
internal  oblique  is  usually  found  to  be  of 
greater  thickness  at  its  lower  part.  Now 
and  then,  though  rarely,  there  are  two  at 
one  side,  and  only  one  at  the  other,  and 
M.  Sabattier  has  even  seen  two  on  each 
side.  Fallopius,  and  many  others  after 
him,  have  considered  it  as  the  congener 
of  the  internal  oblique  ; but  its  use  seems 
to  be  to  assist  the  lower  part  of  the  rec- 
tus. 


Pyramidalis  faciei.  See  Levator 
labii  superioris  alceque  nasi. 

Pyrenoides.  (From  wugw,  a kernel, 
and  si Joj,  likeness  ; so  called  from  its  ker- 
nel-like shape.)  Applied  to  the  process 
odontoid  of  the  second  vertebra. 

Pyreterium.  (From  'arug,  fire,  and 
t >?£££»,  to  keep.)  The  fire-hole  of  a fur- 
nace. 

PYRETHRUM.  (From  fire,  be- 
cause of  the  hot  taste  of  its  root.)  Buph- 
thalmum  creticum.  Beilis  montana  putescens 
acris.  Dentaria.  Herba  salivaris.  Pes 
alexandrinus.  Pellitory  of  Spain.  Anthe - 
mis  pyrethrum  of  Linnaeus: — caulibus sim* 
plicibus  unifloris  decumbent ibus,  folds  pin- 
nato-multifidis.  This  root,  though  culti- 
vated in  this  country,  is  generally  imported 
from  Spain.  Its  taste  is  hot  and  acrid,  its 
acrimony  residing  in  a resinous  principle. 
The  antient  Romans,  it  is  said,  employed 
the  root  of  this  plant  as  a pickle.  In  its 
recent  state,  it  is  not  so  pungent  as  when 
dried,  and  yet,  if  applied  to  the  skin,  it 
produces  inflammation.  Its  qualities  are 
stimulant ; but  it  is  never  used,  except  as 
a masticatory,  for  relieving  tooth -aches, 
rheumatic,  affections  of  the  face,  and  para- 
lysis of  the  tongue,  in  which  it  affords  re- 
lief by  stimulating  the  excretory  ducts  of 
the  salival  glands. 

Pyrethrum  sylvestre.  See  Ptar- 
mica. 

PYKETOLOGY.  (Pyretologia  ; from 
'srvg,  fire,  or  heat,  and  xoya?,  a discourse.) 
A discourse,  or  doctrine  on  fevers. 

PYREXIA.  (From  fire.)  Fever. 

PYREXI7E.  Febrile  diseases.  The 
first  class  of  Cullen’s  nosology  ; charac- 
terized by  frequency  of  pulse  after  a cold 
shivering,  with  increase  of  heat,  and  espe- 
cially, among  other  impaired  functions, 
a diminution  of  strength. 

PYRIFORMIS.  (From  pyrus,  a pear, 
and  forma , a shape,  shaped  like  a pear.) 
Pyriformis , sen  iliacuus  externus  of  Doug- 
las and  Cowper.  Spigeiius  was  the  first 
who  gave  a name  to  tiiis  muscle,  which  he 
called  pyriformis , from  its  supposed  re- 
semblance to  a pear.  It  is  the  pyriformis 
sive  pyramidalis  of  Winslow,  and  sacro- 
trochanterien  of  Dumas.  A small  radiated 
muscle,  situated  under  the  glntaeus  maxi- 
mus,  along  the  inferior  edge  of  the  glutams 
minimus.  It  arises  by  three  and  sometimes 
four  tendinous  and  fleshy  origins,  from  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  pieces  of  the  os  sacrum,  so  that  this 
part  of  it  is  within  the  pelvis.  From  these 
origins  tiie  muscle  grows  narrower,  and 
passing-  out  of  the  pelvis,  below'  the  niche 
in  the  posterior  part  of  the  iiium,  from 
which  it  receives  a few  fleshy  fibres,  is  in- 
serted by  a roundish  tendon  of  an  inch  in 
length,  into  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity 
at  the  root  of  the  trochanter  major,.  The 
uss  of  this  muscle  is  to  assist  la  moving  the 
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thigh  outwards,  and  in  moving  it  a little 
upwards. 

PYRITES.  (From  fire;  so  called 
because  it  strikes  fire  with  steel.)  A me- 
tallic substance,  formed  of  iron  united 
with  sulphur,  from  which  all  the  sulphur  of 
commerce  is  obtained. 

Pyrites  arsenicales.  See  Arsenic. 

PYRMONT  WATER.  Aqua  pyrmon- 
tana.  A celebrated  mineral  spring  at  Pyr- 
mont,  a village  in  the  circle  of  Westphalia, 
in  Germany.  It  is  of  an  agreeable  though 
strongly  acidulated  taste,  and  emits  a large 
portion  of  gas ; which  affects  the  persons 
who  attend  at  the  well,  as  well  as  those 
who  drink  the  fluid,  with  a sensation 
somewhat  resembling  that  produced  by  in- 
toxication. A general  view  of  the  analy- 
sis of  this  water  will  shew  that  it  stands 
the  first  in  rank  of  the  highly  carbonated 
chalybeates,  and  contains  such  an  abun- 
dance of  carbonic  acid,  as  not  only  to  hold 
dissolved  a number  of  carbonic  salts,  but 
to  shew  all  the  properties  of  this  acid  mi- 
combined,  and  in  its  most  active  form. 
Pyrmont  water  is  likewise  a strong  chaly- 
beate, with  regard  to  the  proportion  of 
ir@n  ; and  it  is  besides  a very  hard  wa- 
ter, containing  much  selenite  and  earthy 
carbonats.  The  diseases  to  which  this 
mineral  water  may  be  advantageously  ap- 
plied, are  the  same  as  those  for  which  the 
Spa,  and  others  of  the  acidulated  chaly- 
beates, are  resorted  to,  that  is,  in  all  cases 
of  debility  that  require  an  active  tonic  that 
is  not  permanently  heating ; various  dis- 
orders in  the  alimentary  canal,  especially 
bilious,  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea,  and  com- 
plaints that  originate  from  obstructed  men- 
struation. At  Pyrmont,  the  company 
generally  drink  this  water  by  glassfuls,  in  a 
morning,  to  the  quantity  of  two,  three,  or 
more  English  pints.  Its  common  operation 
is  by  urine ; but,  if  taken  copiously,  it 
generally  proves  laxative;  and  when  it  has 
not  this  effect,  and  that  effect  is  wanted, 
they  commonly  mix,  with  the  first  glass 
drunk  in  the  morning,  from  one  to  five  or 
six  drachms  of  some  purging  salt. 

PYROLA.  (From  pyrus,  a pear;  so 
named  because  its  leaves  resemble  those 
of  the  pear-tree.)  J.  The  name  of  a genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linneean  system.  Class, 
Decandria.  Order,  Monogynia. 

t*.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the 
found  leaved  wintergreen.  This  elegant 
little  plant,  Pyrola  rotv.ndifelia  of  Linnae- 
us, is  now  forgotten  in  the  practice  of 
medicine.  It  possesses  gently  adsuingent 
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qualities,  and  has  a somewhat  bittef 
taste. 

Pyrola  rotundifot.ia.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  wintergreen.  See  Py- 
rola. 

PYRO-LIGNEOUS  ACID.  Acidum 
pyro-lignosum.  An  acid  liquor  of  a brown 
colour,  of  a pretty  strong  and  peculiar 
smell,  obtained  by  distillation  from  wood, 
especially  the  beech,  birch,  and  box.  It 
is  thought  to  be  the  acetic  acid. 

PYROMETER.  (From  fire,  and 
[ASTfov,  measure.)  An  instrument  to  mea- 
sure those  higher  degrees  of  heat  to  which 
the  thermometer  cannot  be  applied.  See 
Caloric . 

PYRO-MUCOU8  ACID.  Acidum 
pyro-mucosum.  Syrupous  acid.  The  acid 
liquor  obtained  by  distillation  from  insipid, 
saccharine,  gummy,  farinaceous  mucilages. 
The  celebrated  Gren  is  of  opinion,  that 
it  is  a mixture  of  acetic  with  oxalic  acid, 
and  does  not  deserve  to  be  received  in  the 
system  of  chemistry  as  a peculiar  acid. 

PYRO  TARTROUS  ACID.  Acidum 
pyro  tartrosum.  See  Tartar , spirit  of. 

PYROSIS.  (From  ra-ugoa,  to  burn.) 
Pyrosis  Suecica  of  Sauvages.  Cardialgia 
sputatoria  of  Linnaeus.  A disease  called 
in  Scotland  the  water-brash ; in  England, 
black-water.  A genus  of  disease  in  the 
class  neuroses  and  order  spasmi  cf  Cul- 
len ; known  by  a burning  pain  in  the  sto- 
mach, attended  with  copious,  eructation, 
generally  of  a watery  insipid  fluid. 

Pyroteciiwia.  (From  tzru^  fire,  and 
an  art.)  Chemistry,  or  that  art  by 
which  the  properties  of  bodies  are  exa- 
mined by  fii  e. 

Pyrotica.  (From  « jvgsa?,  to  burn.) 
Caustics. 

PYRUS.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Icosandria. 
Order,  Pentagynid. 

Pyrus  cydokia.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  quince-tree.  See  Cydonium  malum. 

PYRUS  MALUS.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  apple-tree.  See  Apples. 

Pyolcum.  (From  <srt;ov,  pus,  and  ex>«w, 
to  draw.)  An  instrument  to  extract  the 
pus  from  the  cavity  of  any  sinuous  ulcer. 

Pyuria.  See  Pyoturia. 

Pyxacanth a.  (From  box,  and 

a.x.stvQct.,  a thorn.)  The  barberry,  or  thorny 
box-tree. 

PYXIS,  nvgic.  Properly  a box  ; but, 
from  its  resemblance,  the  cavity  of  the 
hip  bone,  or  acetabulum,  has  been  some- 
times-called os  pyxidis. 
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Q.  f.  An  abbreviation  of  quantum 
placet , as  much  as  you  please. 

Q.  S.  The  contractions  for  quantum 
svfficit. 

Q.  V.  An  abbreviation  of  quantum  vis, 
as  much  as  you  will. 

Quadratus.  See  Depressor  labii  infe- 
rior is. 

QUADRATUS  FEMORIS.  ( Quadra - 
tus ; from  quadra,  a square ; so  called 
from  its  supposed  shape.)  Tuber-ischio-tro - 
ehanterien  of  Dumas.  A muscle  of  the 
thigh,  situated  on  the  outside  of  the  pelvis. 
It  is  a flat,  thin,  and  fleshy  muscle,  but 
not  of  the  shape  its  name  would  seem  to 
indicate.  It  is  situated  immediately  be- 
low the  gemini.  It  arises  tendinous  and 
fleshy  from  the  external  surface  and  lower 
edge  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and 
is  inserted  by  short  tendinous  fibres  into  a 
ridge  which  is  seen  extending  from  the 
basis  of  the  trochanter  major  to  that  of 
the  trochanter  minor.  Its  use  is  to  bring 
the  os  femoris  outwards. 

Quadratus  gen.e.  See  Plalisma  my- 
oides. 

QUADJtATUS  LABII  INFERIORIS.  See 
Depressor  labii  inferioris. 

QUADRATUS  LUMBORUM.  Qua- 
dratus , seu  Lumharis  externus  of  Winslow. 
Ilio-lumbi-costal  of  Dumas.  A muscle  situ- 
ated within  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  This 
is  a small,  flat,  and  oblong  muscle,  that 
has  gotten  the  name  of  quadratus  from  its 
shape,  which  is  that  of  an  irregular  square. 
It  is  situated  laterally,  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  spine.  It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy 
from  about  two  inches  from  the  posterior 
part  of  the  spine  of  the  ilium.  From  this 
broad  origin  it  ascends  obliquely  inwards, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  four  superior  lumbar  vertebrae,  into 
the  lower  edge  of  the  last  rib,  and,  by  a 
small  tendon,  that  passes  up  under  the 
diaphragm,  into  the  side  of  the  last  ver- 
tebra of  the  back.  When  this  muscle  acts 
singly,  it  draws  the  loins  to  one  side  ; when 
both  muscles  act  they  serve  to  support  the 
spine,  and  perhaps  to  bend  it  forwards. 
In  laborious  respiration,  the  quadratus 
lumborum  may  assist  in  pulling  down  the 
ribs. 

Quadratus  maxillae  inferioris.  See 
Platyma  myoides. 

Quadratus  radii.  See  Proiiator  radii 
quadratus. 

Quadriga.  (From  quatuor , four,  and 
jugum , a yoke.)  A bandage  which  re- 
sembles the  trappings  of  a four-horse  cart. 

QUARTAN  A.  Febris  quartam.  A 
fourth-day  ague.  Of  this  species  of  ague, 


as  well  as  the  other  kinds,  there  are  several 
varieties  noticed  by  authors.  The  most  fre- 
quent of  these  are,  1.  The  double  quartan, 
with  two  paroxysms,  or  fits,  on  the  first  day, 
none  on  the  second  and  third,  and  two  again 
on  the  fourth  day.  2.  The  double  quartan, 
with  a paroxysm  on  the  first  day,  another 
on  the  second,  but  none  on  the  third.  3. 
The  triple  quartan,  with  three  paroxysms 
every  fourth  day.  4.  The  triple  quartan, 
with  a slight  paroxysm  every  day,  every 
fourth  paroxysm  being  similar.  See  also 
Febris  intermittens. 

QUARTZ.  This  name  is  given  to  the 
opake,  or  irregularly  figured  verifiable 
stone. 

QUASSIA.  (From  a slave  of  the  name 
of  Quassi,  who  first  used  it  with  uncom- 
mon success  as  a secret  remedy  in  the  ma- 
lignant endemic  fevers  which  frequently 
prevailed  at  Surinam.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linmean  system. 
Class,  Decandria.  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  bit- 
ter quassia.  The  root,  bark,  and  wood  of 
this  tree,  Quassia  amara  of  Linnaeus : — 
fioribus  hermaphroditis,foliis  impari-pinnatis , 
foliolis  oppositis  sessilihus , petiolo  articu - 
luto  alato,  jloribus  racemosis,  are  all  com- 
prehended in  the  catalogues  of  the  Materia 
Medica.  The  tree  is  a native  of  South 
America,  particularly  of  Surinam,  and 
also  of  some  of  the  West-India  islands. 

The  roots  are  perfectly  ligneous ; they 
may  be  medically  considered  in  the  same 
light  as  the  wood,  which  is  now  most  gene- 
rally employed,  and  seems  to  differ  from 
the  bark  in  being  less  intensely  bitter;  the 
latter  is  therefore  thought  to  be  a more 
powerful  medicine.  Quassia  has  no  sen- 
sible odour ; its  taste  is  that  of  a pure  bit- 
ter, more  intense  and  durable  than  that  of 
almost  any  other  known  substance  ; it  im- 
parts its  virtues  more  completely  to  watery 
than  to  spirituous  menstrua,  and  its  infu- 
sions are  not  blackened  by  the  addition  of 
martial  vitriol.  The  watery  extract  is  from 
a sixth  to  a ninth  of  the  weight  of  the 
wood,  the  spirituous  about  a twenty-fourth. 
Quassia,  as  before  observed,  derived  its 
name  from  a negro  named  Quassi,  who 
employed  it  with  uncommon  success  as  a 
secret  remedy  in  the  malignant  endemic 
fevers,  which  frequently  prevailed  at  Suri- 
nam. In  consequence  of  a valuable  con- 
sideration, this  secret  was  disclosed  to 
Danial  Rolander,  a Swede,  who  brought 
specimens  of  the  quassia  wood  to  Stock- 
holm, in  the  year  1756;  and,  since  then, 
the  effects  of  this  drug  have  been  gene- 
rally tried  in  Europe,  and  numeions  tes- 
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timonies  of  its  efficacy  published  by  many 
respectable  authors.  Various  experiments 
with  quassia  have  likewise  been  made, 
with  a view  to  ascertain  its  antiseptic  pow- 
ers ; from  which  it  appears  to  have  consi- 
derable influence  iii  retarding  the  tendency 
to  putrefaction;  and  this,  Professor  Mur- 
ray thiuks,  cannot  be  attributed  to  its  sen- 
sible qualities,  as  it  possesses  no  adstrin- 
gency  whatever ; nor  can  it  depend  upon 
its  bitterness,  as  gentian  is  much  bitterer, 
yet  less  antiseptic.  The  medicinal  virtues 
ascribed  to  quassia  are  those  of  a tonic, 
stomachic,  antisceptic,  aud  febrifuge.  It 
has  been  found  very  effectual  in  restoring 
digestion,  expelling  flatulencies,  and  re- 
moving habitual  costiveness,  produced 
from  debility  of  the  intestines,  and  com- 
mon to  a sedentary  life.  Dr.  Lettsom, 
whose  extensive  practice  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity of  trying  the  effects  of  quassia 
in  a great  number  of  cases,  says,  “ In  de- 
bility, succeeding  febrile  diseases,  the  Pe- 
ravian  bark  is  most  generally  more  tonic 
and  salutary  than  any  other  vegetable  hi- 
therto known  ; but  in  hysterical  atony,  to 
which  the  female  sex  is  so  prone,  the  quas- 
sia affords  more  vigour  and  relief  to  the  sys- 
tem than  the  other,  especially  when  united 
with  the  vitriolum  album,  and  still  more 
with  the  acid  of  some  absorbent.’5  In  dys- 
pepsia, arising  from  hard  drinking,  and 
also  in  diarrhoeas,  the  doctor  exhibited  the 
quassia  with  great  success.  But,  with  re- 
spect. to  the  tonic  and  febrifuge  qualities 
of  quassia,  he  says,  “ I by  no  means 
subscribe  to  the  Linnaegn  opinion,  where 
the  author  declares,  4 me  quidem  judice 
chinch inam  longe  superat.”  It  is  very 
well  known,  that  {here  are  certain  pecu- 
liarities of  the  air,  and  idiosyncrasies  of 
constitution,  unfavourable  to  the  exhibition 
gf  Peruvian  bark,  even  in  the  most  clear 
intermissions  of  fever ; and  writers  have 
repeatedly  noticed  it.  But  this  is  compa- 
ratively very  rare.  About  Midsummer, 
1785,  Dr.  L.  rue t with  several  instances  of 
low  remittent  and  nervous  fevers,  wherein 
the  bark  uniformly  aggravated  the  sym- 
ptoms, though  given  in  intermissions  the 
most  favourable  to  its  success,  and  wherein 
quassia,  or  snake-root,  was  successfully 
substituted.  In  such  cases,  he  mostly  ob- 
served, that  there  was  great  congestion  in 
the  hepatic  system,  and  the  debility  at  the 
same  time  discouraged  copious  evacuations. 
And  in  many  fevers,  without  evident  re- 
missions to  warrant  the  use  of  the  bark, 
whilst,  at  the  time,  increasing  debility  be- 
gan to  threaten  the  life  of  the  patient,  the 
Doctor  found  that  quassia,  or  snake-root, 
singly  or  combined, upheld  the  vital  powers, 
and  promoted  a critical  intermission  of 
fever,  by  which  an  opportunity  was  offer- 
ed for  the  bark  to  effect  a cure.  It  may 
be  given  in  infusion,  or  in  pills  made  from 
the  watery  extract;  the  former  is  gene- 


rally preferred,  in  the  proportion  of  three 
or  four  drachms  of  the  wood  to  twelve 
ounces  of  w ater. 

Quassia  amara.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  bitter  quassia- tree.  See  Quassia. 

Quassia  simarouba.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  simarouba  quasoia.  See 
Simarouba. 

Quassy.  See.  Quassia. 

Quatrio.  (From  quatuor,  four;  so 
called  because  it  has  four  sides.)  The 
astragalus. 

Queen  of  the  meadow.  See  Ulmaria. 

Qucrcula.  ( Qnercula , dim.  of  quercus , 
the  oak ; so  called  because  it  has  leaves 
like  the  oak.)  An  antiquated  name  of  the 
germander.  See  Channedrys. 

QUERCUS.  (From  quero , to  inquire  ; 
because  divinations  w'ere  formerly  given 
from  oaks  by  the  Druids.)  1.  The  name 
of  a genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  sys- 
tem. Class,  Monoecia.  Order,  Polyan- 
dria.  The  oak. 

2.  The  pharma copoeial  name  of  the  oak. 
Quercus  robur  of  Linnaeus  : — foliis  oblongis 
glabris  sinuatis , lobis  rotundatis , gland/ bus 
oblongis.  The  oak.  Balanos.  This  valu- 
able tree  is  indigenous  to  Britain.  Its  ad- 
stringent  effects  were  sufficiently  known 
to  tiic  antients,  but  it  is  the  bark  which 
is  now  directed  for  medicinal  use  by  our 
pharmacopoeias.  Oak-bark  manifests  to 
the  taste  a strong  adstringency,  accompa- 
nied with  a moderate  bitterness.  Like 
other  adstringents,  it  has  been  recommend- 
ed in  agues,  and  for  restraining  haemor- 
rhages, alvine  fluxes,  and  other  immode- 
rate evacuations.  A decoction  or  it  has 
likewise  been  advantageously  employed  as 
a gargle,  and  as  a fomentation  or  lotion  in 
procidentia  recti  et  uteri.  Galls,  which,  in 
the  warm  climate  of  the  East,  are  found 
upon  the  leaves  of  this  tree,  are  occasioned 
by  a small  insect  with  four  wings,  called 
Cynips  quercus  folii , which  deposits  an  egg 
in  the  substance  of  the  leaf,  by  making 
a small  perforation  through  the  under  sur- 
face. The  ball  presently  begins  to  grow 
to  a considerable  size.  Two  sorts  ot  galls 
are  distinguished  in  the  shops ; one  said  to 
be  brought  from  Aleppo,  the  other  from 
Turkey  and  the  southern  parts  of  Europe. 
The  former  are  generally  of  a hlueish  co- 
lour, or  of  a grayish,  or  black,  verging  to 
blueness ; unequal  and  warty  on  the  sur- 
face ; hard  to  break  ; and  of  a close  com- 
pact texture  : the  other  of  a light  brownish 
or  whitish  colour,  smooth,  round,  easily- 
broken,  less  compact,  and  of  a much 
larger  size.  The  two  sorts  differ  only  in 
size  and  strength,  two  of  the  blue  galls 
being  supposed  equivalent  in  this  respect 
to  three  of  the  others.  Galls  appear  to  be 
the  most  powerful  of  the  vegetable  ad- 
stringents. As  a medicine,  they  are  to  be 
considered  as  applicable  to  the  same  in- 
dications as  the  oak-bark,  and  by  possess- 
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a'fig  a greater  degree  of  adstringent  and 
styptic  power,  seem  to  have  an  advantage 
over  it,  and  to  be  better  suited  for  exter- 
nal use0  Reduced  to  fine  powder,  and 
made  into  an  ointment,  they  have  been 
found  of  great  service  in  haemorrhoidal 
affections. 

Quercus  cerris.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  tree  which  affords  the  Turkey  galls. 
See  Quercus. 

Quercus  esculus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  Italian  oak,  whose  acorns  are, 
in  times  of  scarcity,  said  to  afford  a meal 
of  which  bread  is  made. 

Quercus  marina.  The  sea  oak.  Sea 
wrack.  This  sea-weed  is  the  Fucus  vesicu- 
losus  of  Linnaeus  :—fronde  plana  dichotoma 
costata  integerrima , vesiculis  axillaribus  ge- 
minis,  ter minalibus  tuber culatis.  It  is  said 
to  be  a useful  assistant  to  sea-water,  in  the 
cure  of  disorders  of  the  glands.  Burnt  in 
the  open  air,  and  reduced  to  a black  pow- 
der, it  forms  the  eethiops  vegetabilis,  which, 
as  an  internal  medicine,  is  similar  to  burnt 
sponge. 

Quercus  phellos.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  willow-leaved  oak,  whose 
acorns  are  much  sweeter  than  chesnuts,  and 


or  R.  This  letter  is  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  a prescription  as  a contraction 
of  recipe , do  thou  take : thus,  R M agues. 
3j,  signifies,  Take  a drachm  of  magnesia. 

Rabies  can  in  a-.  ( Rabies ; from  rabio , 
to  be  mad,  and  canis,  a dog.)  See  Hydro- 
phobia. 

RACHIALGIA.  (From  the 

spine,  and  aXyuc,  pain.)  A pain  in  the 
spine.  It  was  formerly  applied  to  several 
species  of  cholic  which  induced  |>ain  in 
! the  back. 

RACHITIS.  (From  the  spine  of 
| the  back  ; so  called  because  it  was  sup- 
| posed  to  originate  in  a fault  of  the  spinal 
I marrow.)  Crytonosus.  The  English  dis- 
;!  ease.  The  rickets.  A species  of  disease 
| in  the  class  cachexia,  and  order  intumes- 
centia  of  Cullen  ; known  by  a large  head, 
prominent  forehead,  protruded  sternum, 
flattened  ribs,  big  belly,  and  emaciated 
limbs,  with  great  debility.  It  is  usually 
confined  in  its  attack  between  the  two  pe- 
riods of  nine  months  and  two  years  of  age, 
seldom  appearing  sooner  than  -the  former, 
or  sbewrng  itself  for  the  first  lime,  after  the 
latter  period.  The  muscles  become  flac- 
cid, the  head  enlarges,  t.e  carotids  are 
distended,  the  limbs  waste  away,  and  their 
epiphyses  increase  in  bulk.  The  bones  and 
spine  of  the  back  are  variously  distorted  ; 
disinclination  to  muscular  exertion  follows  ; 


much  eaten  by  the  Indians.  They  afford, 
by  expression,  an  oil  little  inferior  to  oil  of 
almonds. 

Quercus  robur.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  oak-tree.  See  Quercus. 

Quercus  surer.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  cork-tree.  See  Suber.  . 

QuicJc-grass.  See  Gramen  caninum. 

Quick-lime.  See  Lime. 

Quicksilver.  See  Hydrargyrus. 

Quid  pro  quo.  These  words  are  ap- 
plied the  same  as  succedaneum,  when  one 
thing  is  made  use  of  to  supply  the  defect  of 
another. 

Quina  quina.  The  Peruvian  bark. 

Quince.  See  Cydonium  malum. 

Quince,  Bengal.  See  Bengal  quince. 

Quincy.  See  Cynanche. 

Quinquefglxum.  (From  quin/jue,  five, 
and  folium,  a leaf;  so  called  because  it 
has  five  leaves  on  each  foot-stalk.)  Pen- 
taphyllum.  Cinquefoil  or  five-leaved  grass. 
See  Pentaphyllum. 

Quinquina.  See  Cinchona. 

Quinsey.  See  Cynanche » 

QUOTIDIAN.'  See  Febris  intermit - 
tens. 


the  abdomen  swells  and  grows  hard  • the 
stools  are  frequent  and  loose  ; a slow  fever 
succeeds,  with  cough  and  difficulty  of  re- 
spiration : atrophy  is  confirmed,  and  death 
ensues.  Frequently  it  happens  that  nature 
restores  the  general  health,  and  leaves  the 
limbs  distorted. 

After  death,  the  liver  and  the  spleen 
have  been  found  ■•■enlarged  and  scirrhous  ; 
the  mesenteric  glands  indurated,  and  the 
lungs  either  charged  with  vomicae,  or  ad- 
hering to  the  pleura ; the  bones  soft,  the 
brain  flaccid,  or  oppressed  with  lymph, 
and  the  distended  bowels  loaded  most  fre- 
quently with  slime,  sometimes  with  worms. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  kindred 
disease,  which  Hoffmann  and  Sauvage  call 
the  atrophy  of  infants,  we  have  many  of 
the  same  symptoms  and  the  same  appear- 
ances nearly  after  death.  They  who  perish 
by  this  disease,  says  Hoffman,  have  the. 
mesenteric  glands  enlarged  and  scirrhous ; 
the  liver  and  spleen  obstructed,  and  in- 
creased in  size ; the  iptestines  are  much 
inflated,  and  are  loaded  with  black  an -I 
foetid  matters,  anfl  the  muscles,  more,  es- 
pecially of  the  abdomen,  waste  away. 

Rackasira  bvlsamum.  See ‘'Balsa- 
mum  raekasira. 

Racosis.  (FromgsJts?,  a rag.)  A ragged 
excoriation  of  the  relaxed  scrotum. 

RADIAL  ARTERY.  Arteria  radial  is. 
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A branch  of  the  humeral  artery,  that  runs 
down  the.side  of  the  radius. 

Radialis  externus  brevior.  See 

Extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior. 

Radialis  externus  longior.  See 
Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior. 

Radialis  externus  primus.  See 

Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior. 

Radialis  internus.  See  Flexor  carpi 
radialis. 

Radialis  secundus.  See  Extensor 
tar  pi  radialis  brevior. 

RADICAL.  That  which  is  considered 
as  constituting  the  distinguishing  part  of 
an  acid,  by  its  union  with  the  acidifying 
principle,  or  oxygen,  which  is  common  to 
all  acids.  Thus  sulphur  is  the  radical  of 
the  sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acids.  It  is 
sometimes  called  the  ba$e  of  the  acid  ; but 
base  is  a term  of  more  extensive  applica- 
tion. 

Radical  vinegar.  S eeAcetum. 

RADICULA.  (Dim.  of  radix , a root.) 
A little  root;  the  fibrous  part  of  a root. 
The  common  radish  is  sometimes  so  called. 
See  Raphanus  hort  crisis. 

Radish,  horse.  See  Raphamis  rastica- 
nus. 

Radish,  garden.  See  Raphamis  hor ten- 

sis. 

RADIUS.  (A  spoke,  a staff,  or  beam  ; 
so  called  from  its  resemblance.)  This 
bone  has  gotten  its  name  from  its  supposed 
resemblance  to  the  spoke  of  a wheel,  or  to 
a weaver's  beam  ; and  sometimes,  from  its 
supporting  the  hand,  it  has  been  called 
manubrium  m amis.  Lke  the  ulna,  it  is  of 

a triangular  figure,  but  it  differs  from  that 
bone,  in  growing  larger  as  it  descends,  so 
that  its  smaller  part  answers  to  the  larger 
part  of  the  ulna,  and  vice  versa.  Of  its 
two  extremities,  the  uppermost  and  smallest 
is  formed  into  a small  rounded  head,  fur- 
nished with  cartilage,  and  hollowed  at  its 
summit,  for  an  articulation  with  the  little 
head  at  the  side  of  the  pulley  of  the  os 
humeri.  The  round  border  of  this  head, 
next  the  ulna,  is  formed  for  an  articulation 
with  the  lesser  sygmoid  cavity  of  that 
bone.  Tins  little  head  of  the  radius  is 
supported  by  a neck,  at  the  bottom  of 
which,  laterally,  is  a considerable  tubero- 
sity, into  the  posterior  half  of. which  is 
inserted  the  posterior  tendon  of  the  biceps, 
while  the  anterior  half  is  covered  with  car- 
tilage, and  surrounded  with  a capsular 
ligament,  so  as  to  allow  this  tendon  to  slide 
upon  it  as  upon  a pulley.  Immediately  be- 
low this  tuberosity,  the  body  of  the  bohe 
may  be  said  to  begin.  We  find  it  slightly 
curved  throughout  its  - whole  length,  by 
which  means  a greater  space  is  formed  for 
the  lodgment  of  muscles,  and  it  is  enabled 
to  cross  the  ulna  without  compressing 
them.  Of  the  three  surfaces  to  be  dis- 
tinguished on  the  body  of  the  bone,  the 
external  and  internal  ones  are  the  broadest 
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and  flattest.  The  anterior  surface  is  nar- 
rower and  more  convex.  Of  its  ancles, 
the  external  and  internal  ones  are  rounded  ; 
but  the  posterior  angle,  which  is  turned 
towards  the  ulna,  is  formed  into  a sharp 
spine,  which  serves  for  the  attachment  of 
the  interosseous  ligament,  of  which  men- 
tion is  made  in  the  description  of  the  ulna. 
This  strong  ligament,  which  is  a little  in- 
terrupted above  and  below,  serves  not 
only  to  connect  the  bones  of  the  fore  arm 
to  each  other,  but  likewise  to  afford  a 
greater  surface  for  the  lodgment  of  mus- 
cles. On  the  fore  part  of  the  bone,  and 
at  about  one-third  of  its  length,  from  its 
upper  end,  we  observe  a channel  for  ves- 
sels, slanting  obliquely  upwards.  Towards 
its  lower  extremity,  the  radius  becomes 
broader,  of  an  irregular  shape,  and  some- 
what flattened,  affording  three  surfaces, 
of  which  the  posterior  one  is  the  smallest ; 
the  second,  which  is  a continuation  of  the 
internal  surface  of  the  body  of  the  bone, 
is  broader  and  flatter  than  the  first ; and 
the  third,  which  is  the  broadest  of  the 
three,  answers  to  the  anterior  ami  external 
surface  of  the  body  cf  the  bone.  On  this 
last,  we  observe  several  sinuosities,  co- 
vered with  a thin  layer  of  cartilace,  upon 
which  slide  the  tendons  of  several  muscles 
of  the  wrist  and  fingers.  The  lowest  part 
of  the  bone  is  formed  into  an  oblong  ar- 
ticulating cavity,  divided  into  two  by  a 
slight  transverse  rising.  This  cavity  is 
formed  for  an  articulation  with  the  bones 
of  the  wrist.  Towards  the  anterior  and 
convex  surface  of  the  bone,  this  cavity  is 
defended  by  aremarkable  eminence, called 
the  styloid  process  of  the  radius,  which 
is  covered  with  a cartilage  that  is  ex- 
tended to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  ulna  ; 
a ligament  is  likewise  stretched  from  it  to 
the  wrist.  Besides  this  large  cavity,  the 
radius  has  another  much  smaller  one,  op- 
posite its  styloid  process,  which  is  lined 
with  cartilage,  and  receives  the  rounded 
surface  of  the  ulna.  The  articulation  of 
the  radius  with  the  lesser  sygmoid  cavity  of 
the  ulna,  is  strengthened  by  a circular  li- 
gament, which  is  attached  to  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  that  cavity,  and  from  thence 
surrounds  the  head  of  the  radius.  This 
ligament  is  narrowest,  but  thickest  at  its 
middle  part.  But,  besides  this  ligament, 
which  connects  the  two  bones  of  the  fore- 
arm with  each  other,  the  ligaments  which 
secure  the  articulation  of  the  radius  with 
the  os  humeri,  are  common  both  to  it  and 
to  the  ulna,  and  therefore  cannot  well  be 
understood  till  both  these  bones  are  de- 
scribed. These  ligaments  are  a capsular 
and  two  lateral  ligaments.  The  capsular 
ligament  is  attached  to  the  anterior  and 
posterior  surfaces  of  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  os  humeri,  to  the  upper  edges  and 
sides  of  the  cavities  we  remarked  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pulley  and  little  head,  and 
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likewise  to  some  part  of  the  condyles : 
Irom  thence  it  is  spread  over  the  ulna,  to 
the  edges  of  the  greater  sygmoid  cavity;so 
as  to  include  in  it  the  end  of  the  olecranon 
and  of  the  coronoid  process ; and  is  like- 
wise fixed  round  the  neck  of  the  radius, 
so  as  to  include  the  head  of  that  bone 
within  it.  The  lateral  ligaments  may  be 
distinguished  into  external  and  internal, 
or,  according  to  Winslow,  into  brachio-ra- 
dialis , and  brachio-cubitalis.  They  both 
descend  laterally  from  the  lowest  part  of 
each  condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  and,  from 
their  fibres  spreading  wide  as  they  de- 
scend, have  been  compared  tp  a goose’s 
foot.  The  internal  ligament,  or  brachio 
cubitalis,  which  is  the  longest  and  thickest 
of  the  two,  is  attached  to  the  coronoid 
process  of  the  ulna.  The  External  liga- 
ment, or  brachio  radialis,  terminates  in 
the  circular  ligament  of  the  radius.  Both 
these  ligaments  adhere  firmly  to  the  cap- 
sular ligament,  and  to  the  tendons  of  some 
of  the  adjacent  muscles.  In  considering 
the  articulation  of  the  fore-arm  with  the 
os  humeri,  we  find  that  when  both  the 
bones  are  moved  together  upon  the  os  hu- 
meri, the  motion  of  the  ulna  upon  the  pul- 
ley allows  only  of  flexion  and  exten- 
sion ; whereas,  when  the  palm  of  the 
hand  is  turned  downwards,  or  up- 
wards, or  in  other  words,  in  pronafion 
and  supination,  we  see  the  radius  moving 
upon  its  axis,  and  in  these  motions  its 
head  turns  upon  the  little  head  of  the  os 
humeri  at  the  side  of  the  pulley,  while  its 
circular  edge  rolls  in  the  lesser  sygmoid 
cavity  of  the  ulna.  At  the  lower  end  of 
the  fore-arm  the  edge  of  the  ulna  is  re- 
ceived into  a superficial  cavity  at  the  side 
of  the  radius.  This  articulation,  which  is 
surrounded  by  a loose  capsular  ligament, 
concurs  with  the  articulation  above,  in  en- 
abling the  radius  to  turn  with  great  facility 
upon  its  axis ; and  it  is  chiefly  with  the  as- 
sistance of  this  bone  that  we  are  enabled 
to  turn  the  palm  of  the  hand  upwards  or 
downwards,  the  ulna  having-  bat  a very 
inconsiderable  fjhare  in  these  motions. 

RADIX.  A root. 

Radix  acori.  Galauga,  or  galangal. 

Radix  bengale.  See  Cassumuniar. 

Radix  brasiliensis.  See  Ipecacu- 
anha. 

Radix  calagual^e.  See  Calagttalcs 
radix , 

Radix  calaguell^..  See  Calagualce 

radix. 

Radix  cassumuntar.  See  Cassumu- 
niar. 

Radix  chynlen.  See  Ckynlcn  radix. 

Radix  Colombo.  v S eeColombu. 

Radix  ijulciS.  See  Glyvyirhiza. 

Radix  iran.  See  lhan  radix. 

Radix  Indiana.  See  Ipecacuanha. 

Radix  indica  lopeziana.  See  Lo- 
pez radix . 


Radix  mataltsta.  See  Matulista  ra- 
dix. 

Radix  rosea.  See  Rhodinla. 

Radix  rubra.  See  Rnbia. 

Radix  timac.  See  Timac. 

Radix  ursina.  See  Meum. 

RADULA.  (From  rado,  to  scrape  off.) 
A wooden  spatula,  or  scraper. 

Ragwort.  A poultice  made  of  the  fresh 
leaves  is  said  to  have  a surprising  effect  in 
removing  pains  of  the  joints,  and  to  remove 
the  sciatica,  or  hip  gout,  ill  two  or  three 
applications,  when  ever  so  violent.  The 
root  is  of  an  healing,  astringent  nature. 
A decoction  of  it  is  good  for  wounds  and 
bruises.  See  Jacobeea. 

Raisin.  See  lira  passa  major. 

Ramalis  vena.  (From  ramale,  a dead 
bough.)  Applied  to  the  vena  portae,  from 
its  numerous  ramifications,  which  resemble 
a bough  stripped  of  its  leaves. 

Ramex.  (From  ramus,  a branch; 
from  it  protruding  forwards,  like  a bud.) 
A ruoture. 

RAN  A ESCULENTA.  The  French 
frog.  The  flesh  of  this  species  of  frog, 
very  common  in  France,  is  highly  nutri- 
tious and  easily  digested. 

Rancid.  Oily  substances  are  said  to 
have  become  rancid  when,  by  keeping, 
they  acquire  a strong  offensive  smell,  and 
altered  taste. 

RANINE  ARTERY.  Arteria  ranina. 
Sublingual  artery.  The  second  branch  of 
the  external  carotid. 

RAN U LA.  (From  rana,  a frog;  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  a frog,  or 
because  it  m ikes  the  patient  croak  like  a 
frog.)  Batrachas.  Hypoglossns.  Hypoglos - 
sum.  Rana.  An  inflammatory,  or  indolent 
tumour,  under  the  tongue.  These  tumours 
are  of  various  sizes  and  degrees  of  consis- 
tence, seated  on  either  side  of  the  fraemmu 
Children,  as  well  as  adults,  are  sometimes 
affected  with  tumours  of  tiiis  kind  ; in  the 
former,  they  impede  the  action  of  suck- 
ing ;i  in  the  latter,  of  mastication,  and  even 
speech.  The  contents  of  them  are  vari- 
ous; in  some,  they  resemble  the  saliva,  in 
others,  the  glairy  matter  found  in  the  cells 
of  swelled  joints.  Sometimes,  it  is  said 
that  a fatty  mat  ter  has  been  found  in  them  ; 
but  from  the  nature  and  structure  of  the 
Darts,  we  are  sure  that  this  can  seldom 
happen  ; and,  in  by  far  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  cases,  we  find  that  the  contents 
resemble  the  saliva  itself.  This,  indeed, 
might  naturally  be  expected,  for  the  cause 
of  these  tumours  is  universally  to  be  looked 
for  in  an  obstruction  of  the  salivary  ducts. 
Obstructions  here,  may  arise  from  a cold, 
mfiammation,  violent  fits  of  the  tooth- 
ache, attended  with  swelling  in  the  inside 
of  the  month  ; and,  in  not  a few  cases,  we 
find  the  ducts  obstructed  by  a stony  mat- 
ter, seemingly  separated  from  the  saliva, 
as  the  calculous  matter  is  from  the  urine  ; 
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but  where  inflammation  lias  been  the 
cause,  we  always  find  matter  mixed  with 
the  other  contents  of  the  tumour.  As 
these  tumours  are  not  usually  attended 
with  much  pain,  they  are  sometimes  neg- 
lected, till  they  burst  of  themselves,  which 
they  commonly  do  when  arrived  at  the  bulk 
of  a large  nut.  As  they  were  produced 
originally  from,  an  obstruction  in  the  sali- 
vary duct,  and  this  obstruction  cannot  be 
removed  by  the  bursting  of  the  tumour, 
it  thence  happens  that  they  leave  an  ulcer 
extremely  difficult  to  heal,  nay,  which  can- 
not be  healed  at  all  till  the  cause  is  re- 
moved. 

Ranunculotdes.  (From  ranunculus , 
and  si£o?,  resemblance ; so  named  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  ranunculus.)  The 
Caltha  palustris  or  marsh  marygold. 

RANUNCULUS.  (Dim.  of  rana , a 
frog  ; because  it  is  found  in  fenny  places, 
where  frogs  abound.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Polyandria.  Order,  Polygynia. 

The  great  acrimony  of  most  of  the 
species  of  ranunculus  is  such,  that, 
on  being  applied  to  the  skin,  they 
excite  itching,  redness,  aruL  inflammation, 
and  even  produce  blisters,  tumefaction, 
and  ulceration  of  the  part.  On  being 
chewed,  they  corrode  the  tongue;  and, 
if  taken  into  the  stomach,  bring  on  all  the 
deleterious  effects  of  an  acrid  poison.  The 
corrosive  acrimony  which  this  family  of 
plants  possesses,  was  not  unknown  to  the 
antients,  as  appears  from  the  writings  of 
Dioscorides  ; but  its  nature  and  extent  had 
never  been  investigated  by  experiments, 
before  those  instituted  by  C.  Krapf,  at 
Vienna,  by  which  we  learn,  that  the  most 
virulent  of  the  Linnrean  species  of  ranun- 
culus, are  the  bulbosus,  scelerates,  acris, 
arvensis,  thora,  and  illyricus. 

The  effects  of  these  were  tried,  either 
upon  himself  or  upon  dogs,  and  shew  that 
the  acrimony  of  the  different  species  is 
often  confined  to  certain  parts  of  the  plant, 
manifesting  itself  either  in  the  roots, 
stalks,  leaves,  flowers,  or  buds ; the  ex- 
pressed juice,  extract,  decoction,  and  in- 
fusion of  the  plants,  were  also  subjected 
to  experiments.  In  addition  to  these  spe- 
cies mentioned  by  Krapf,  we  may  also 
notice  the  R.  Fammula,  and  especially  the 
R.  Vlpestris,  which,  according  to  Haller, 
is  the  most  acrid  of  this  genus.  Mr.  Cur- 
tis observes,  that  even  pulling  up  the  ra- 
nunculus acris,  the  common  meadow  spe- 
cies, which  possesses  fine  active  principle 
of  this  tribe,  in  a very  considerable  degree, 
throughout  the  whole  herb,  and  carrying 
it  to  some  little  distance,  excited  a con- 
siderable inflammation  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand  in  which  it  was  held.  It  is  necessary 
■ ;o  remark,  that  the  acrimonious  quafity  of 
these  plants  is  not  of  a fixed  nature  ; for  it 
may  be  completely  dissipated  by  heat; 


and  the  plant,  on  being  thoroughly  dried., 
becomes  perfectly  bland.  Krapf  attempt- 

ed to  counteract  this  venomous  acrimony 
of  the  ranunculus  by  means  of  various 
other  vegetables,  none  of  which  was  found 
to  answer  the  purpose,  though  he  thought 
that  the  juice  of  sorrel,  and  that  of  un- 
ripe currants,  had  some  effect  in  this  way  ; 
yet  these  were  much  less  availing  than 
water  ; while  vinegar,  honey,  sugar,  wine, 
spirit,  mineral  acids,  oil  of  tartar,  p.  d. 
and  other  sapid  substances,  manifestly  ren- 
dered the  acrimony  more  corrosive.  It 
may  be  also  noticed,  that  the  virulency  of 
most  of  the  plants  of  this  genus,  depends 
much  upon  the  situation  in  which  they 
grow,  and  is  greatly  diminished  in  the  cul- 
tivated plant. 

Ranunculus  aeortivus.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  a,  species  of  ranunculus, 
which  possesses  acrid  and  vesicating  pro- 
perties. 

Ranunculus  acris.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  meadow  crow-foot.  See  Ra- 
nunculus praiensis. 

Ranunculus  albus.  The  plant  which 
bears  this  name  in  the  pharmacopoeias  is 
the  Anemone  nemerosa  of  Linnaeus.  The 
bruised  leaves  and  flowers  are  said  to  cure 
tinea  capitis  applied  to  the  part.  The  in- 
habitants of  Kamskatka,  it  is  believed, 
poison  their  arrows  with  the  root  of  this 
plant. 

Ranunculus  bulbosus.  Bulbous  root- 
ed crow-foot.  The  roots  and  leaves  of  this 
plant,  Ranunculus  bulbosus  of  Linnaeus  : — 
calycibus  retroflexis , pedunculis  sulcaiis , 
caule  erecto  multijloro , foliis  compositis , 
have  no  considerable  smell,  but  a highly 
acrid  and  fiery  taste.  Taken  internally, 
they  appear  to  be  deleterious,  even  when 
so  far  freed  from  the  caustic  matter  by 
boiling  in  water,  as  to  discover  no  ill  qua- 
lity to  the  palate.  The  effluvia,  likewise, 
even  when  freely  inspired,  is  said  to  occa- 
sion head-aches,  anxieties,  vomitings,  &c. 
The  leaves  and  roots,  applied  externally, 
inflame  and  ulcerate,  or  vesicate  the  parts, 
and  are  liable  to  affect  also  the  adjacent 
parts  to  a considerable  extent. 

Ranunculus  ficaria.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  pilewort.  See  Chelidoni - 
um  minus. 

Ranunculus  flammula.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  smaller  water  crow- 
foot, or  spearwort.  Its  virtues  and  qua- 
lities are  similar  to  those  of  the  Ranuncu- 
lus bulbosus. 

Ranunculus  palustris.  Water  crow* 
foot.  The  leaves  of  this  species  of  crow- 
foot, Ranunculus  sederatus  of  Linraeus, 
are  so  extremely  acrid,  that  the  beggars 
in  Switzerland  are  said,  by  rubbing  their 
lees  with  them,  to  produce  a very  fetid 
and  acrimonious  ulceration. 

Ranunculus  pratensis.  Meadow 
crow-foot.  Ranunculus  acris  of  Linnajus* 
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This,  and  some  other  species  of  ranunculus, 
have,  for  medical  purposes,  been  chiefly 
employed  externally  as  a vesicatory,  and 
are  said  to  have  the  advantage  of  a com- 
mon blistering  plaster,  in  producing  a 
quicker  effect,  and  never  causing  strangury  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  ob- 
served, that  the  ranunculus  is  less  certain 
in  its  operation,  and  that  it  sometimes 
occasions  ulcers,  which  prove  very  trou- 
blesome and  difficult  to  heal.  Therefore 
their  use  seems  to  be  applicable  only  to 
certain  fixed  pains,  and  such  complaints  as 
require  a long  continued  topical  stimulus 
or  discharge  from  the  part,  in  the  way  of 
an  issue,  which,  in  various  cases,  has  been 
found  to  be  a powerful  remedy. 

Ranunculus  sceleratus.  The  sys- 
tematic  name  of  the  marsh  crow-foot.  See 
Ranunculus  palustris. 

RAPA.  Rapum.  Rapus.  Napus. 
Napus  dulcis.  The  turnip.  Rrassica 
rapa  of  Linnaeus.  Turnips  are  accounted 
a salubrious  food,  demulcent,  detergent, 
somewhat  laxative  and  diuretic,  but  liable, 
in  weak  stomachs,  to  produce  flatulencies, 
and  prove  difficult  of  digestion.  The  li- 
quor pressed  out  of  them,  after  boiling,  is 
sometimes  taken  medicinally  in  coughs  and 
disorders  of  the  breast.  The  seeds  are 
occasionally  taken  as  diuretics  ; they  have 
no  smell,  but  a mild  acrid  taste. 

Rape . See  Rapus. 

RAPHANIA.  (From  raphanus , the 
radish,  or  sharlock ; because  the  disease  is 
said  to  be  produced  by  eating  the  seeds  of 
that  plant.)  Convulsio  raphania,  vel  ab 
ustilagine.  Eclampsia  typhodes.  Convul- 
sio  soloniensis.  Necrosis  ustilalaginea. 
Cripple  disease.  A genus  of  disease  in 
the  class  neuroses , and  order  spasmi,  of 
Culien ; characterized  by  a spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  joints,  with  convulsive 
motions,  and  a most  violent  pain  returning 
at  various  periods.  It  begins  with  cold 
chills  and  lassitude,  pain  in  the  head, 
anxiety  about  the  prascordia.  These  sym- 
ptoms are  followed  by  spasmodic  twitchings 
in  the  tendons  of  the  fingers  and  of  the 
feet,  discernible  to  'the  eye,  heat,  fever, 
stupor,  delirium,  sense,  of  suffocation, 
aphonia,  and  horrid  convulsions  of  the 
limbs.  After  these,  vomiting  and  diar- 
rhoea come  on,  with  a discharge  of  worms. 
About  the  eleventh  or  the  twentieth  day, 
copious  sweats  succeed,  or  purple  exan- 
themata, or  tabes,  or  rigidity  of  ail  the 
joints. 

RAPHANUS.  (p cKpavog,  strata.  to 
<f>aiv£crOat:  from  its  quick  growth.)  The 
horse-radish.  A genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Tetradynamia.  Or- 
der, Siliculosa. 

Raphanus  hortensis.  Radicula.  Ra- 
phanus niger.  The  radish.  The  several 
varieties  of  this  plant,  Raphanus  satims 


©f  Linnaeus,  are  said  to  be  employed 
medicinally  in  the  cure  of  calculous  affec- 
tions. The  juice,  made  into  a syrup,  is 
given  to  relieve  hoarseness.  Mixed  with 
honey,  or  sugar,  it  is  administered  in  pitu- 
itous  asthma  ; and,  as  antiscorbutics,  their 
efficacy  is  generally  acknowledged. 

Raphanus  niger.  See  Raphanus  hor- 
icYiszs  • 

_ RAPHANUS  RUSTICANUS.  Armora- 
cia.  Raphanus  mamnus.  Raphanus  sylvestris. 
Horse-radish.  The  plant  which  affords  this 
root  is  the  Cochlearia  armoracia ; foliis 
radicalibus  lanceolatis  crenatis , caulinis  in- 
cisis  of  Linnaeus.  Horse-radish  has  long 
been  received  into  the  materia  medica,  is 
also  well  known  at  our  tables.  “ It  af- 
fects the  organs  both  of  taste  and  smell 
with  a quick  penetrating  pungency  ; never- 
theless it  contains  in  certain  vessels  a 
sweet  juice,  which  sometimes  exudes  in 
little  drops  upon  the  surface.  Its  pun- 
gent matter  is  of  a very  volatile  kind, 
being  totally  dissipated  in  drying,  and  car- 
ried off  in  evaporation,  or  distillation  by 
water,  and  rectified  as  the  pungency  ex- 
hales, the  sweet  matter  of  the  root  becomes 
more  sensible,  though  this  also  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  dissipated  or  destroyed. 
It  impregnates  both  water  and  spirit,  by 
infusion,  or  by  distillation,  very  richly  with 
its  active  matters.  In  distillation  with 
water,  it  yields  a small  quantity  of  essential 
oil,  exceedingly  penetrating  and  pungent,” 

Dr.  Cullen  has  mentioned  every  thing 
necessary  to  be  known  respecting  the 
medicinal  virtues  of  horse-radish,  we  shall 
therefore  transcribe  all  tharithe  ingenious 
professor  has  written  on  this  subject. 
“ The  root  of  this  only  is  employed  ; and 
it  affords  one  of  the  most  acrid  substances 
of  this  order  ( Siliquose ),  and  therefore 
proves  a powerful  stimulant,  whether  ex- 
ternally or  internally  employed.  Exter- 
nally, it  readily  inflames  the  skin,  and 
proves  a rubefacient  that  may  be  employed 
with  advantage  in  palsy  and  rheumatism  : 
and,  if  its  application  be  long  continued, 
it  produces  blisters.  Taken  internally,  it 
may  be  so  managed  as  to  relieve  hoarse- 
ness, by  acting  on  the  fauces.  Received 
into  the  stomach,  it  stimulates  this,  and 
promotes  digestion  ; and  therefore  is  pro- 
perly employed  as  a condiment  with  our 
animal  food.  If  it  be  infused  in  water, 
and  a portion  of  this  infusion  be  taken 
with  a large  draught;  of  warm  water,  it 
readily  proves  emetic,  and  may  either  be 
employed  by  itself  to  ««cite  vomiting,  or 
to  assist  the  operation  of  other  emetics. 
Infused  in  water,  and  taken  into  the  sto- 
mach, it  proves  stimulant  to  the  nervous 
system,  and  is  thereby  useful  in  palsy ; 
and,  if  employed  in  large  quantity,  it 
proves  heating  to  the  whole  body;  and 
thereby  it  proves  often  useful  in  chronic 
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rheumatism,  whether  arising  from  scurvy 
or  other  causes.  Bergius  has  given  us  a 
particular  method  of  exhibiting  this  root, 
which  is,  by  cutting  it  down,  without 
bruising,  into  small  pieces;  and  these,  if 
swallowed  without  chewing,  may  betaken 
down  in  large  quantities,  to  tiiat  of  a 
table-spoonful.  And  the  author  alleges, 
that,  in  this  way,  taken  in  the  morning  for 
a month  together,  this  root  has  been  ex- 
tremely useful  in  arthritic  cases ; which, 
however,  I suppose  to  have  been  of  tire 
rheumatic  kind.  It  would  seem,  in  this 
manner  employed,  analogous  to  the  use  of 
unbruised  mustard-seed  ; it  gives  out  in 
the  stomach-  its  subtle  volatile  parts,  that 
stimulate  considerably  without  inflaming. 
The  matter  of  horse-radish,  like  the  same 
matter  of  the  other  siliquose  plants  carried 
into  the  blood-vessels,  passes  readily  into 
the  kidneys,  and  proves  a powerful  diure- 
tic, and  is  therefore  useful  in  dropsy ; and 
we  need  not  sav,  that,  in  this  manner,  by 
promoting  both  urine  and  perspiration, 
it  has  been  long  known  as  one  of  the  most 
powerful  antiscorbutics.” 

Raphanus  sativus.  The  Systematic 
name  of  the  radish  plant.  See  Raphanus 
hortensis. 

Raphanus  sylvestris.  The  poor 
man’s  pepper  is  sometimes  so  called.  See 
Lepedivm. 

RAPHE  SCROTI.  <>*»,  a suture.) 
The  rough  eminence  which  divides  the 
scrotum,  as  it  were,  in  two.  It  proceeds 
from  the  root  of  the  penis  interiorly  towards 
the  perinaeum. 

RAPHE  CEREBRI.  The  longitudinal 
eminence  of  the  corpus  callosum  of  the 
brain  is  so  called,  because  it  appears  some- 
what like  a suture. 

Rapistrum.  (From  rapa , the  turnip, 
because  its  leaves  resemble  those  of  tur- 
nip.) Lampsana.  Miagra.  Charlock,  or 
wild  mustard. 

Rapum.  (Ety.  uncertain.)  See  Rapa. 

Rapunculls.  (Dim.  of  rapu,  the  tur- 
nip.) The  wild  turnip. 

Rapunculus  virgianus.  The  name 
giveh  by  Morrison  to  the  blue  cardinal 
flower.  See  Lobelia. 

Rapus.  See  Rapa . 

Rash.  Exanthema.  A rash  consists 
of  red  patches  on  the  skin,  variously 
figured  ; in  general  confluent,  and  diffused 
irregularly  over  the  body,  leaving  inter- 
stices of  a natural  colour.  Portions  of  the 
cuticle  are  often  elevated  in  a rash,  but  the 
elevations  are  not  acuminated.  Thp  erup- 
tion is  usually  accompanied  with  a gene- 
ral disorder  of  the  constitution,  and  ter- 
minates in  a few  days  by  cuticular  exfolia- 
tions. 

R spatorium.  (From  rado}  to  scrape.) 
A surgeon’s  rasp. 

Raspberry.  See  Rubus  ideeus. 


Rasura.  (From  rado , to  scrape.)  l. 
A rasure  or  scratch.  z.  The  raspings  or 
shavings  of  any  substance. 

Rati fi a.  A liquor  prepared  by  im- 
parting to  ardent  spirits  the  flavour  of  va- 
rious kinds  of  fruits. 

Rattlesnake  root.  See  Senekn. 

RAUGEDO.  (From  raucus,  hoarse.) 
Raudtus.  Hoarseness.  It  is  always  sym- 
ptomatic of  some  other  disease. 

REAGENTS.  Tests.  Those  substances 
which  are  used  in  chemistry  to  detect 
the  substance  for  which  they  are  used.  In 
the  application  of  tests  there  are  two  cir- 
cumstances to  be  attended  to,  viz.  To 
avoid  deceitful  appearances,  and  to  have 
good  tests. 

The  principal  tests  are  the  following : 

!•  Litmus.  The  purple  of  litmus  is 
changed  lo  red  by  every  acid  ; so  that  this 
is  the  test  generally  made  use  of  to  detect 
excess  of  acid  in  any  fluid.  It  may  be 
used  either  by  dipping  into  the  water  a 
paper  stained  with  litmus,  or  by  adding  a 
drop  of  tile  tincture  to  the  water  to  be  ex- 
amined, and  comparing  its  hue  with  that 
of  an  equal  quantity  of  the  tincture  in  dis- 
tilled water. 

Litmus  already  reddened  by  an  acid  w ill 
have  its  purple  restored  by  an  alkali ; and 
thus  it  may  also  be  used  as  a test  for  alka- 
lis, but  it  is  much  less  active  than  oilier 
direct  alkaline  tests. 

2.  Red  cabbage  lias  been  found  by  Mr. 
Watt  to  furnish  as  delicate  a test  for  acids 
as  litmus,  and  to  he  still  more  sensible  to 
alkalis.  The  natural  colour  of  an  infu- 
sion ot  this  plant  is  blue,  which  is  changed 
to  red  by  acids,  and  to  green  by  alkalis  in 
very  minute  quantities. 

3.  Brazil  wood.  When  chips  of  this 
wood  are  infused  in  warm  water  they  yield 
a red  liquor,  which  readily  turns  bine  by 
alkalis,  either  caustic  or  carbonated.  It 
is  also  blued  by  the  carbonated  earths  held 
in  solution  by  carbonic  acid,  so  that  it  is 
not  an  unequivocal  test  of  alkalis  till  the 
earthy  carbonats  have  been  precipitated 
by  boiling.  Acids  change  to  yellow  the 
natural  red  of  brazil  wood,  and  restore 
the  red  when  changed  by  alkalis. 

4.  Violets.  The  delicate  blue  of  the 
common  scented  violet  is  readily  changed 
to  green  by  alkalis,  and  this  afiords  a de- 
licate test  for  these  substances.  Syrup  of 
violets  is  generally  used  as  it  is  at  hand, 
being  used  in  medicine.  But  a tincture  of 
the  flower  will  answer  as  well. 

5.  Turmeric.  This  is  a very  delicate 
test  for  alkalis,  and  on  the  whole  perhaps 
is  the  best.  The  natural  colour  either  in 
watery  or  spirituous  infusion  is  yellow, 
which  is  changed  to  a brick  or  orange  reti 
by  alkalis,  caustic  or  carbonated,  but 
not  by  carbonated  earths,  on  which  ac- 
count it  is  preferable  to  Brazil  wood. 
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The  pure  earths,  such  as  lime  and  barytes, 
produce  the  same  change. 

6.  Rhubarb.  Infusion  or  tincture  of 
rhubarb  undergoes  a similar  change  with 
turmeric  and  is  equally  delicate. 

7.  Sulphuric  acid.  A drop  or  two  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  added  to 
water  that  contains  carbonic  acid,  free  or 
in  combination,  causes  the  latter  to  escape 
with  a pretty  brisk  effervescence,  whereby 
the  presence  of  this  gaseous  acid  may  be 
detected. 

8.  Nitric  and  oxymuriatic  acid.  A pe- 
culiar use  attends  the  employment  of  these 
acids  in  the  sulphuretted  waters,  as  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  decomposed  by 
them,  its  hydrogen  absorbed,  and  the  sul- 
phur separated  in  its  natural  form. 

9.  Oxalic  acid  and  oxalat  of  ammonia. 
These  are  the  most  delicate  tests  for  lime 
and  all  soluble  calcareous  salts.  Oxalat 
of  lime,  though  nearly  insoluble  in  water, 
dissolves  in  a moderate  quantity  in  iis  own 
or  any  other  acid,  and  hence  in  analysis  ox- 
alat of  ammonia  is  often  preferred,  as  no 
excess  of  this  salt  can  re-dissolve  the  pre- 
cipitated oxalat  of  lime.  On  the  other 
hand  the  ammonia  should  not  exceed, 
otherwise  it  might  give  a false  indication. 

10.  Gallic  acid  and  tincture  of  galls. 
These  are  tests  of  iron.  Where  the  iron 
is  in  very  minute  quantities,  and  the 
water  somewhat  acidulous,  these  tests  do 
not  always  produce  a precipitate,  but  only 
a slight  reddening,  but  its  action  is  much 
heightened  by  previously  adding  a few 
drops  of  any  alkaline  solution. 

1 1 . Prussiat  of  potash  and  lime.  The 
presence,  of  iron  in  water  is  equally  well 
indicated  by  these  prussiats,  and  if  the 
prussiat  of  potash  is  properly  prepared,  it 
will  only  be  precipitated  by  a metallic  salt, 
so  that  manganese  and  copper  will  also  be 
detected,  the  former  giving  a white  preci- 
pitate, the  latter  a red  precipitate. 

12.  Lime-water  is  the  common  test  for 
carbonic  acid,  it  decomposes  all  the  mag- 
nesian salts,  and  likewise  the  aluminous 
salts,  it  iikwise  produces  a cloudiness  with 
most  of  the  sulpiiats  owing  to  the  forma- 
tion of  selenite. 

13.  Ammonia.  This  alkali  when  per- 
fectly caustic  serves  as  a distinction  be- 
tween the  salts  of  lime  and  those  of  mag- 
nesia, as  it  precipitates  the  earth  from  tiie 
latter  salts,  but  not  from  the  former.  There 
are  two  sources  of  error  to  be  obviated, 
one  is  that  of  carbonic  acid  being  present 
in  the  water,  the  other  is  the  presence  of 
aluminous  salts. 

14.  Carbonated  alkalis.  These  are 
used  to  precipitate  all  the  earths,  where 
carbonate  of  potash  is  used  particular 
care  should  be  taken  of  its  purity,  as  it 
generally  contains  silex. 

13.  Muriated  alumine.  This  test  is  pro- 


posed by  Mr.  Kirwan  to  detect  carbonat 
of  magnesia,  which  cannot,  like  carbonated 
lime,  be  separated  by  ebullition,  but  re- 
mains til!  the  whole  liquid  is  evaporated. 

16.  Barytic  salts.  The  nitrate,  muriate, 
and  aeetite  of  barytes  are  all  equally  good 
tests  of  sulphuric  acid  in  any  combination, 

17.  Salts  of  silver.  The  salts  of  silver 
are  the  most  delicate  tests  of  muriatic 
acid,  in  any  combination,  producing  the 
precipitated  luna  cornea.  All  the  salts  of 
silver  likewise  give  a dark  brown  precipi- 
tate with  ti;e  sulphuretted  waters,  which 
is  as  delicate  a test  as  any  that  we  pos- 
sess. 

18.  Salt  of  lead.  The  nitrate  and  aeetite 
of  lead  are  the  salts  of  this  metal  employed 
as  tests.  They  will  indicate  the  sulphuric, 
muriatic,  and  boracic  acid,  and  sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen  or  sulphuretted  kali. 

19.  Soap.  A solution  of  soap  in  distilled 
water  or  in  alkohol  is  curdled  by  water 
containing  any  earthy  or  metallic  salt. 

20.  Tartareous  acid.  This  acid  is  of  use 
in  distinguishing  the  salts  with  potash, 
(with  which  it  forms  a precipitate  of  cream 
of  tartar,)  from  those  of  soda,  from  which 
it  does  not  precipitate.  The  potash  how- 
ever must  exist  in  some  quantity  to  be  de- 
tected by  the  test. 

21.  Nitro-muriate  of  platina.  This  salt 
is  still  more  discriminative  between  potash 
and  the  other  alkalis,  than  acid  of  tartar, 
and  will  produce  a precipitate  with  a very 
weak  solution  of  any  salt  with  potash, 

22.  Alkohol.  This  most  useful  reagent 
is  applicable  in  a variety  of  ways  in  ana- 
lysis. As  it  dissolves  some  substances 
found  in  fluids,  and  leaves  others  un- 
touched, it  is  a means  of  separating  them 
into  two  classes,  which  saves  considerable 
trouble  m the  further  investigation.  Those 
salts  which  it  does  not  dissolve,  it  precipi- 
tates from  their  watery  solution,  but  more 
or  less  completely  according  to  the  salt 
contained,  and  the  strength  of  the  a ko- 
liol,  and  as  a precipitant  it  also  assists  iu 
many  decompositions. 

REALGAR.  Arlada.  Arladar.  Auripig - 
mentum  rubrum.  Arsenicum  rubrum  facti- 
tium,  Abessi.  A metallic  substance  of  a 
red  colour,  more  or  less  lively  and  trans- 
parent, and  often  crystallized  in  brilliant 
needle^  ; formed  by  a combination  of  arse- 
nic with  sulphur.  See  Arsenic. 

KECEPTACULUM  CHYLI.  (Recep- 
taculum , from  recipio , to  receive.)  Recep - 
taculum  Pequeti,  because  Pequet  first  at- 
tempted to  demonstrate  it.  Diversorium . 
Sacculas  chyljferus.  The  existence  of  such 
a receptacle  in  the  human  body  is  doubted. 
In  brute  animals  the  receptacle  of  the 
chyle  is  situated  on  the  dorsal  vertebrae 
where  the  lacteals  all  meet.  See  Absorb- 
ents. 

RECTIFICATION,  ( Rectificatio , from 
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rectifico,  to  make  clean.)  A second  dis- 
tillation, in  which  substances  are  purified 
by  their  more  volatile  parts  being  raised  by 
heat  carefully  managed  ; thus,  spirit  of  w ine, 
zether,  &c.  are  rectified  by  their  separa- 
tion from  the  less  volatile  and  foreign  mat- 
ter which  altered  or  debased  their  proper- 
ties. 

Rector  spiritus.  The  aromatic  part 
of  plants. 

RECTUM.  (So  named  from  an  errone- 
ous opinion  that  it  w as  straight.)  Rectum 
intestimm.  Apeuthysmenos.  Longanon , 

or  longaon . Archos.  Cyssaros.  The  last 
portion,  of  the  large  intestines  terminating 
ill  tiie  anus.  See  intestines. 

RECTUS  ABDOMINIS.  Pubio-ster - 
nnl  of  Dumas.  This  long  and  straight 
muscle  is  situated  near  its  fellow,  at  the 
middle  and  fore  part  of  the  abdomen,  pa- 
rallel to  the  linea  alba,  and  between  the 
aponeuroses  of  the  other  abdominal  mus- 
cles. It  arises  sometimes  by  a single  broad 
tendon  from  the  upper  and  inner  part  of 
the  os  pubis,  but  more  commonly  by  two 
beads,  one  of  winch  is  fleshy,  and  origin- 
ates from  the  upper  edge  of  the  pubis, 
and  the  other  tendinous,  from  the  inside 
of  the  symphysis  pubis,  behind  the  pyra- 
midalis  muscle.  From  these  beginnings, 
the  muscle  runs  upwards  the  whole  length 
of  the  Irnea  alba,  and,  becoming  broader 
and  thinner  as  it  ascends,  is  inserted  by  a 
thin  aponeurosis  into  the  edge  of  the  car- 
lilago  ensiformis,  and  into  the  cartilages  of 
the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  ribs.  This 
aponeurosis  is  placed  under  the  pectoral 
muscle,  and  sometimes  adheres  to  the 
fourth  rib.  The  fibres  of  this  muscle  are 
commonly  divided  by  three  tendinous  inter- 
sections, which  were  first  noticed  by  Be- 
renger,  or,  as  he  is  commonly  called,  Carpi, 
an  Italian  anatomist,  who  flourished  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  One  of  these  intersec- 
tions is  usually  where  the  muscle  runs  over 
the  cartilage  of  the  seventh  rib;  another  is 
at  the  umbilicus;  and  the  third  is  between 
these  two.  Sometimes  there  is  one,  and 
even  two,  between  the  umbilicus  and  fthe 
pubis.  When  one,  or  both  of  these  oc- 
cur, however,  they  seldom  extend  more 
than  half  way  across  the  muscle.  As  these 
intersections  seldom  penetrate  through  the 
whole  substance  of  the  muscle,  they  are 
all  of  them  most  apparent  on  its  anterior 
surface,  where  they  firmly  adhere  to  the 
sheath  ; the  adhesions  of  the  rectus  to  the 
posterior  layer  of  the  internal  oblique,  are 
only  by  means  of  cellular  membrane,  and 
of  a few  vessels  which  pass  from  one  to 
another. 

Albinus  and  some  others  have  seen  this 
muscle  extending  as  far  as  the  upper  part 
of  the  sternum. 

The  use  of  the  rectus  is  to  compress  the 
fore  part  of  the  abdomen,  but  more  parti- 


cularly the  lower  part ; and,  according  t© 
the  different  positions  of  the  body,  it  may 
likewise  serve  to  bend  the  trunk  forwards, 
or  to  raise  the  pelvis.  Its  situation  be- 
tween the  two  layers  of  the  internal  oblique, 
and  its  adhesions  to  this  sheath,  secure  it 
in  its  place,  and  prevent  it  from  rising  into 
a prominent  form  when  in  action ; and 
lastly,  its  tendinous  intersections  enable  it 
to  contract  at  any  of  the  intermediate 
spaces. 

Rectus  aeducens  oculi.  See  Rectus 
externus  oculi. 

Rectus  adducens  oculi.  See  Rectus 
internus  oculi. 

Rectus  anterior  brevis.  See  Rectus 
capitis  interims  minor. 

Rectus  anterior  longus.  See  Rec- 
tus capitis  internus  major. 

Rectus  attollens  oculi.  See  Rectus 
superior  oculi. 

Rectus  capitis  anticus  longus.  See 
Rectus  capitis  interims  major. 

RECTUS  CAPITIS  INTERNUS  MA- 
JOR. Rectus  internus  major  of  Albinus, 
Douglas,  and  Cowper.  Trachelo-basilaire 
of  Dumas'.  Rectus  anterior  longus  of  Wins- 
low. This  muscle  is  situated  on  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  neck,  close  to  the  verte- 
brze.  It  was  known  to  most  of  the  antient 
anatomists,  but  was  not  distinguished  by 
any  particular  name  until  Cowper  gave  it 
the  present  appellation,  and  which  has 
been  adopted  by  most  w riters  except  Wins- 
low. It  a long  muscle,  thicker  and 
broader  above  than  below,  where  it  is  thin, 
and  terminates  in  a point.  It  arises,  by 
distinct  and  fiat  tendons,  from  the  anterior 
points  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
five  inferior  vertebra  of  the  neck,  and, 
ascending  obliquely  upwards,  is  inserted 
into  the  anterior  part  of  the  cuneiform  pro- 
cess of  the  occipital  bone.  The  use  of 
'this  muscle  is  to  bend  the  head  forwards. 

• RECTUS  CAPITIS  INTERNUS  MI- 
NOR. Cowper,  who  was  the  first  accu- 
rate describes’  of  this  little  muscle,  gave  it 
the  name  of  rectus  internus  minor , which 
has  been  adopted  by  Douglas  and  Albinus. 
Winslow  calls  it  rectus  anterior  brevis , and 
Dimmspetit-trachelo-basilaire.  It  is  in  part 
covered  by  the  rectus  major.  It  arises 
fleshy  from  the  upper  and  tore  part  of  the 
body  of  the  first  vertebra  of  the  neck, 
near  the  origin  of  its  transverse  process, 
and,  ascending  obliquely  inwards,  is  in- 
serted near  the  root  of  the  condyloid  pro- 
cess of  the  occipital  bone,  under  the  last- 
described  muscle.  It  assists  in  bending 
the  head  forwards, 

RECTUS  CAPITIS  LATERALIS. 
Rectus  lateralis  Fallopii  of  Douglas.  Trans - 
versa!, is  anticus  primus  of  Winslow.  Rectus 
lateralis  of  Cowper,  and  Tracheli  dltoido 
basilaire  of  Dumas.  This  muscle  seems  to 
have  beeu  first  described  by  Fallopius, 
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Winslow  calls  it  transversalis  anticus  pri- 
mus. It  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  rec- 
tus minor,  but  resembles  it  in  shape,  and 
is  situated  immediately  behind,  the  internal 
jugular  vein,  at  its  coming  out  of  the  cra- 
nium. It  arises  fleshy  from  the  upper  and 
fore  part  of  the  transverse  process  of  the 
vertebra  of  the  neck,  and,  ascending  a 
little  obliquely  upwards  and  outwards,  is 
inseited  into  the  occipital  bone,  opposite 
to  the  stylo-mastoid  hole  of  the  os  tempo- 
ris.  This  muscle  serves  to  pull  the  head 
to  one  side. 

RECTUS  CAPITIS  POSTICUS  MA- 
JOR. This,  which  is  the  rectus  major  of 
Douglas  and  Winslow,  the  rectus  capftis 
posticus  minor  of  Albinos,  and  the  spine- 
uxoido-occipial  of  Dumas,  is  a small,  short, 
and  flat  muscle,  broader  above  than  be- 
low, and  is  situated,  not  in  a straight  di- 
rection, as  its  name  would  insinuate,  but 
obliquely,  between  the  occiput  and  the 
second  vertebra  of  the  neck,  immediately 
under  the  complexus.  It  arises,  by  a short 
thick  tendon,  from  the  upper  and  poste- 
rior part  of  the  spinous  process  of  the  se- 
cond vertebra  of  the  neck ; it  soon  be*- 
comes  broader,  and  ascending  obliquely 
outwards,  is  inserted,  by  a flat  tendon, 
into  the  external  lateral  part  of  the  lower 
semi  circular  ridge  of  the  os  occipitis.  The 
use  of  this  is  to  extend  the  head,  and  pull 
it  backwards. 

RECTUS  CAPITIS  POSTICUS  MI- 
NOR* This  is  the  rectus  minor  of  Doug- 
las and  Winslow,  and  the  tuber-alt  oido-occi- 
pital  of  Dumas.  It  is  smaller  than  the 
last-described  muscle,  but  resembles  it  in 
shape,  and  is  placed  close  by  its  fellow,  in 
the  space  between  the  recti  majores.  It 
arises,  by  a short  thick  tendon,  from  the 
upper  and  lateral  part  of  a little  protube- 
rance in  the  middle  of  the  back  part  of 
the  first  vertebra  of  the  neck,  and,  becom- 
ing broader  and  thinner  as  it  ascends,  is 
inserted,  by  a broad  flat  tendon,  into  the 
occipital  bone,  immediately  under  the  in- 
sertion of  the  last-described  muscle.  The 
use  of  it  is  to  assist  the  rectus  major  in 
drawing  the  head  backwards. 

Rectus  cruris.  See  Rectus  femoris. 

Rectus  deprimens  oculi.  See  Rec- 
tus inferior  oculi. 

RECTUS  EXTERNUS  OCULI.  Ab- 
ductor oculi.  Indignabundus.  The  outer 
straight  muscle  of  the  eye.  It  arises  from 
the  bony  partition  between  the  foramen 
opticum  and  Iacerum,  being  the  longest  of 
the  straight  mvsscles  of  the  eye,  and  is  in- 
serted into  the  sclerotic  membrane,  oppo- 
site to  the  outer  can  thus  of  the  eye.  Its 
use  is  to  move  the  eye  outwards. 

RECTUS  FEMORIS.  Rectus  sive 
Gracilis  anterior  of  Winslow.  Rectus 
cruris  of  Albinos,  and  Ilio-rotuiien  of  Du- 
mas. A straight  muscle  of  the  thigh,  si- 
tuated immediately  at  the  fore  part.  It 


arises  from  the  os  ilium  by  two  tendons. 
The  foremost  and  shortest  of  these  springs 
from  the  outer  surface  of  the  inferior  and 
anterior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium ; the 
posterior  tendon,  which  is  thicker  and 
longer  than  the  other,  arises  from  the  pos- 
terior and  outer  part,  of  the  edge  of  the  co- 
tyloid cavity,  and  from  the  adjacent  cap- 
sular ligament.  These  two  tendons  soon 
unite,  and  form  an  aponeurosis,  whick 
spreads  over  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  muscle;  and  through  its 
whole  length  we  observe  a middle  tendon, 
towards  which  its  fleshy  fibres  run  on  each 
side  in  an  oblique  direction,  so  that  it  may 
be  styled  a penniform  muscle.  It  is  in- 
serted tendinous  into  the  upper  edge  and 
anterior  surface  bf  the  patella,  and  from 
thence  sends  off  a thin  aponeurosis,  which 
adheres  to  the  superior  and  lateral  part 
of  the  tibia.  Its  use  is  to  extend  the 
leg. 

RECTUS  INFERIOR  OCULI.  De- 
pressor oculi.  Deprimens.  Humitis.  The 
inferior  of  the  straight  muscles  of  the  eye. 
It  arises  within  the  socket,  from  below  the 
optic  foramen,  and  passes  forwards  to  be 
inserted  into  the  sclerotic  membrane  of  the 
bulb  on  the  wider  part.  It  pulls  the  eye 
downwards. 

Rectus  internus  femoris.  See  Gra- 

RECTUS  INTERNUS  OCULI.  Ad - 
ducens  oculi.  .Bibit orius.  The  internal 
straight  muscle  of  the  eye.  It  arises  from 
the  inferior  part  of  the  foramen  opticum, 
between  the  obliquus  superior,  and  the 
rectus  inferior,  being,  from  its  situation, 
the  shortest  muscle  of  the  eye,  and  is  in- 
serted into  the  sclerotic  membrane  oppo- 
posite  to  the  inner  angle.  Its  rise  is  to  turn 
the  eye  towards  the  nose. 

Rectus  lateralis  fallopii.  See 
Rectus  capitis  lateralis. 

Rectus  major  capitis.  See  Rectus 
capitis  poslicus  major. 

RECTUS  SUPERIOR  OCULI.  Al- 
tollens  oculi.  Lemtor  oculi.  Superbus. 
The  uppermost  straight  muscle  of  the  eye. 
It  arises  from  the  upper  part  of  the  fora- 
men opticum  of  the  sphaenoid  bone  below 
the  levator  palpebrae  snperioris,  and  runs 
forward  to  be  inserted  into  the  superior 
and  fore  part  of  the  sclerotic  membrane  by 
a broad  and  thin  tendon. 

RECURRENT  NERVES.  Two 
branches  of  the  par  vagum  in  the  cavity  of 
the  thorax.  The  right  is  given  otf  near 
tiie  subclavian  artery,  which  it  surrounds, 
and  is  reflected  upwards  to  the  thyroid 
gland  ; the  left  a little  lower,  and  reflected 
around  the  aorta  to  the  aesophagus,  as  far 
as  the  larynx.  They  are  both  distributed 
to  the  muscles  of  the  aryux  and  pha- 
rynx. 

Reddle.  A species  of  ochre  or  argilla- 
ceous earth,  of  a dark  red  colour,  some- 
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times  used  medicinally  as  a Ionic  and  ant- 
acid. 

Red  saunders.  See  Santalum  rubrum. 

REFRIGERANT! A.  (From  refrigero , 
to  cool.)  Refrigerants.  Medicines,  which 
allay  the  heat  of  the  body  or  the  blood. 

REFRIGERATOR!!) M.  (From  refri- 
gero , to  cool.)  A vessel  tilled  with  water 
to  c ondense  vapours,  or  to  make  cool  any 
substance  which  passes  through  it. 

REGIMEN.  (From  rego,  to  govern.) 
A term  employed  in  medicine  to  express 
the  plan  or  regulation  of  the  diet. 

Regina  prati.  See  Ulmaria. 

Regius  morbus.  (From  rex , a king.) 
The  royal  disease,  a term  applied  to  the 
jaundice  from  its  golden  colour,  and  to  a 
preparation  of  nitre,  because  it  dissolves 
only  gold. 

Regular  gout.  See  Arthritis. 

Regulus.  (Dim.  of  rex,  a king;  so 
called  because  the  alchemists  expected  to 
find  gold,  the  king  of  metals,  collected  at 
the  bottom  of  the  crucible  after  fusion.) 
A name  given  by  the  alchemists  to  metal- 
lic matters  when  separated  from  other  sub- 
stances by  fusion  ; as,  regulus  of  antimony, 
regulus  of  arsenic,  &c. 

Regulus  of  antimony.  The  pure  metal 
antimony.  See  Antimony. 

Regulus  of  arsenic.  Pure  arsenic.  See 
Arsenic. 

Remedium  divinum.  See  Imperatoria. 

Remittent  fever.  See  Febris  continua. 

Remora  aratri.  (From  remoror , to 
hinder,  and  arairum , a plough  ; so  call- 
ed because  it  hinders  the  plough.)  See 
Ononis. 

Remote  cause.  See  Exciting  cause. 

REN.  (Ren,  arro  t»  - pstv ; because 
through  them  the  urine  iiows.)  The  kid- 
ney. See  Kidneys. 

RENAL  ARTERIES.  Arteriae  re- 
nales.  See  Emulgent  vessels. 

RENAL  GLANDS.  Glandules  renales. 
Renal  capsules.  Sup ra-rcnal  glands.  The 
supra  renal  glands  are  two  hollow  bodies, 
like  glands  in  fabric,  and  placed  one  on 
each  side  upon  the  kidney.  They  are  co- 
vered by  a double  tunic,  and  their  cavities 
are  filled  with  a liquor  of  a brownish  led 
colour.  Their  figure  is  triangular;  and 
they'  are  danger  in  the  foetus  than  the  kid- 
neys; but  m adults  they  are  less  than  the 
kidneys.  The  right  is  affixed  to  the  liver, 
the  left  to  the  spleen  and  pancreas,  and 
both  to  the  diaphragm  and  kidneys.  They 
have  arteries,  veins,  and  lymphatics  and 
nerves ; their  arteries  arise  from  the  dia- 
phragmatic, the  aorta,  and  the  renal  arte- 
ries. The  vein  of  the  right  supru-renal 
gland  empties  itself  into  the  vena  cava ; 
that  of  the  left  into  the  renal  vein  ; their 
lymphatic  vessels  go  directly  to  the  thora- 
cic duet;  they  have  nerves  common  alike 
to  these  glands  and  the  kidneys.  They 
have  no  excretory  duet,  and  their  use  is 


at  present  unknown.  It  is  supposed 
they  answ  er  one  use  in  the  foetus,  and  an- 
other in  the  adult,  but  what  these  uses  arc 
is  uncertain.  Boerhaave  supposed  their 
use  to  consist  in  their  furnishiug  lymph  to 
dilute  the  blood  returned  after  the  secre- 
tion of  the  urine  in  the  renal  vein  ; but 
this  is  very  improbable,  since  the  vein  of 
the  right  supra-lenal  gland  goes  to  the  vena 
cava,  and  the  blood  carried  back  by  the 
renal  vein  wants  no  dilution.  It  has  also 
been  said,  that  these  glands  not  only  pre- 
pare lymph,  by  which  the  blood  is  fitted 
for  the  nutrition  of  the  delicate  foetus ; but 
that  in  adults  they  serve  to  restore  in 
themselves,  to  the  blood  of  the  vena  cava, 
the  irritable  parts  which  it  loses  by  the  se- 
cretion of  bile  and  urine.  Some,  again, 
have  considered  them  as  diverticula  in  the 
foetus,  to  divert  the  blood  from  the  kid- 
neys, and  lessen  the  quantity  of  urine. 
The  celebrated  Morgagni  believed  their 
office  to  consist  in  conveying  something  to 
the  thoracic  duct.  It  is  singular,  that  in 
children  who  are  born  without  the  cere- 
brum, these  glands  are  extremely  small, 
and  sometimes  wanting. 

RENAL  VEINS.  See  Emulgent  vessels . 

Renal  vessels.  See  Emulgent  vessels. 

Rennet.  The  gastric  juice  and  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  of  calves.  It  is  much 
employed  in  preparing  cheese,  and,  in 
pharmacy,  for  making  whey.  To  about  a 
pound  of  milk,  in  a silver  or  earthen  basin 
placed  on  hot  ashes,  add  three  or  four 
grains  of  rennet,  diluted  w ith  a little  water ; 
as  it  becomes  cold  the  milk  curdles,  and 
the  whey,  or  serous  part,  separates  itself 
from  the  caseous  part.  When  these  parts 
appear  perfectly  distinct,  pour  the  whole 
upon  a strainer,  through  which  the  whey 
will  pass,  while  the  curds  remain  behind. 
This  whey  is  always  rendered  somewhat 
whitish,  by  a very  small  and  much  divided 
portion  of  the  caseous  part ; but  it  may  be 
separated  in  such  a manner,  that  the  whey 
will  remain  limpid  and  colourless,  and  this 
is  what  is  called  clarifying  it.  Put  into  a 
basin  the  white  of  an  egg,  a glass  of  the  sc- 
rum of  milk,  and  a few  grains  of  tavtare- 
ous  acidulum  in  powder;  whip  the  mix- 
ture with  an  ozier  twig,  and,  having  added 
the  remainder  of  the  unclarified  whey, 
place  the  mixture  again  over  the  fire  until 
it  begins  to  boil.  The  tartareous  acidulum 
completes  the  coagulation  of  the  white 
part  of  the  milk  which  remains  ; the  white 
of  egg,  as  it  becomes  hot,  coagulates  and 
envelops  the  caseous  part.  When  the 
whey  is  clear,  filter  it  through  paper  ; w hat 
pusses  w ill  be  perfectly  limpid,  and  have  a 
greenish  colour.  This  is  clarified  whey. 

Renuens.  (From  renuo , to  nod  the 
head  back  in  sign  of  refusal ; so  called 
from  its  office  of  jerking  back  the  head.) 
A muscle  of  the  head. 

REPELLENT! A.  (From  revcllo,  to 
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drive  back.)  Repellents.  Applications 
are  sometimes  so  named  which  make  dis- 
eases recede,  as  it  were,  from  the  surface 
of  the  body. 

REPULSION.  All  matter,  possesses  a 
power  which  is  in  constant  opposition  to 
attraction.  This  agency,  which  is  equally 
powerful  and  equally  obvious,  acts  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
and  is  called  the  power  of  repulsion . 

That  such  a force  exists  which  op- 
poses the  approach  of  bodies  towards 
each  other  is  evident  from  numberless 
facts. 

Newton  has  shown  that  when  a convex 
lens  is  put  upon  a flat  glass  it  remains  at  a 
distance  of  the  one-hiindred-and-thiity- 
seventh  pan  of  an  inch,  and  a very  consi- 
derable pressure  is  required  to  diminish 
this  distance ; nor  does  any  force  which 
can  be  applied  bring  them  into  actual  ma- 
thematical contact ; a force  may  indeed  be 
applied  sufficient  to  break  the  glasses  into 
pieces,  but  it  may  be  demonstrated  that 
it  does  not  diminish  their  distance  much 
bevoud  the  one-thousandth  part  of  an 
inch.  There  is  therefore  a repulsive 
force  which  prevents  the  two  glasses  from 
touching  each  other. 

Eoseowich  has  shown  that  when  an  ivory 
billiard-ball  sets  another  in  motion  by 
striking  against  it,  an  equal  quantity  of 
its  own  motion  is  lost,  and  the  ball  at  rest 
begins  to  move  while  the  other  is  still  at  a 
distance. 

There  exists  therefore  a repulsion  be- 
tween bodies  ; this  repulsion  takes  place 
while  they  are  yet  at  a distance  from  each 
other;  and  it  opposes  their  approach  lo- 
wards  each  other. 

The  cause  or  the  nature  of  this  force  is 
equally  inscrutable  with  that  of  attraction, 
but  its  existence  is  undoubted  ; it  increases 
as  far  as  has  been  ascertained  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  distance,  consequently 
at  the  point  of  contact  it  is  infinite. 

The  following  experiments  will  serve  to 
prove  the  energy  of  repulsion  more  fully. 

Experiment.- — When  a glass  tube  is  im- 
mersed in  water  the  fluid  is  attracted  by 
the  glass,  and  drawn  up  into  the  tube  ; but, 
if  we  substitute  mercury  instead  of  water, 
we  shall  And  a different  effect.  If  a glass 
tube  of  any  bore  be  immersed  in  this  fluid 
it  does  not  rise,  but  the  surface  of  the  mer- 
cury is  considerably  below  the  level  of  that 
which  surrounds  it. 

In  this  case  therefore  a repulsion  takes 
place  between  the  glass  and  the  mercury, 
which  is  even  considerably  greater  than  the 
attraction  existing  between  the  particles 
of  the  mercury,  and  hence  the  latter  can- 
not rise  in  me  time,  but  is  repelled,  and 
becomes  depressed. 

Experiment. — When  we  present  the  north 
pole  of  a magnet  A,  to  tne  same  pole  of 
another  magnet  B,  suspended  on  a pivot, 
and  at  liberty  to  move,  rue  magnet  II 


will  recede  as  the  other  approaches ; and 
by  following  it  with  A,  at.  a proper  dis- 
tance, it  may  be  made  to  turn  round  on  it* 
pivot  with  considerable  velocity. 

In  this  case  there  is  evidently  some 
agency  which  opposes  the  approach  of  the 
north  poles  of  A and  B,  which  acts  as  an 
antagonist,  and  causes  the  moveable  mag- 
net to  retire  before  the  other.  There  is 
therefore  a repulsion  between  the  two  mag- 
nets,'a repulsion  which  increases  with  the 
power  of  the  magnets  ; which  may  be  made 
so  great  that  all  the  three  of  a strong  man 
is  insufficient  to  make  the  two  north  poles 
touch  each  other. — The  same  repulsion  is 
equally  obvious  on  electrical  bodies,  tor 
instance. 

Experiment. — If  two  small  cork  balls  be 
suspended  from  a body  with  silk  threads  so 
as  to  touch  one  another,  and  if  we  charge 
the  body  in  the  usual  manner  with  electri- 
city, the  two  cork  balls  separate  from  each 
other,  and  stand  at  a distance  proportional 
to  the  quantity  of  electricity  with  which 
the  body  is  charged ; the  balls  of  course 
repel  each  other. 

Experiment. — If  we  rub  oyer  the  sur- 
face of  a sheet  of  paper  the  flue  dust  of 
lycopodium  or  puffball,  and  then  let  water 
fall  on  it  in  small  quantities,  the  water  will 
instantly  be  repelled  and  form  itseif  into 
distinct  drops  whipli  do  not  touch  the  lyco- 
podium, but  roll  over  it  with  uncommon 
rapidity.  That  the  drops  do  not  touch  the 
lycopodium  but  are  actually  kept  at  a dis- 
tance above  it,  is  obvious  from  the  copious 
reflection  of  white  light. 

Experiment. — If  the  surface  of  water 
contained  in  a basin  be  covered  over  with 
lycopodium,  a solid  substance  deposited  at 
the  bottom  of  the  fluid  may  be  taken  out 
of  it  with  the  hand  without  wetting  it.  In 
tiiis  case  the  repulsion  is  so  powerful  as  to 
defend  the  hand  completely  from  the  con- 
tact of  the  fluid. 

Kes  natukales.  (From  natura , na- 
ture.) The, naturals.  According  to  Boer- 
haave,  these  are  life,  the  cause  of  life,  and 
its  effects.  These,  he  says,  remain  in- 
some  degree,  however  disordered  a person, 
may  be. 

Reseda.  (From  resedo,  to  appearse;  so 
called  from  its  virtue-of  allaying  inflamma- 
tion.) The  herb  wild  rocket. 

Resin , black.  See  Resina  nigra. 

Resin , elastic.  See  Indian  rubber. 

Resin  tree,  elastic.  See  Indian  rubber. 

Resin,  white.  See  Resina  Jiava. 

Resin,  yellow.  See  Resina  Jiava. 

RESINA.  (. Resina , from  pew,  to  flow.) 
Resin.  The  essential  properties  of  resin 
are,  being  in  the  soiid  form,  insoluble 
in  water,  perfectly  soluble  in  aiko- 
hol,  and  in  essential  and  expressed  oils, 
and  being  incapable  of  being  volatilized 
without  decomposition. 

Resins  are  obtained  chiefly  fiom  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  either  by  spontaneous 
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exudation,  ot  from  incisions  made  into 
vegetables  affording  juices  which  contain 
this  principle.  These  juices  contain  a 
portion  of  essential  oil,  which,  from  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  is  either  volatilized  or 
converted  into  resinous  matter,  or  some- 
times the  oil  is  abstracted  by  distillation. 
In  some  plants  the  resin  is  deposited,  in  a 
concrete  state,  in  the  interstices  of  the 
wood,  or  other  parts  of  the  plant. 

Resins,  when  concrete,  are  brittle,  and 
have  generally  a smooth  and  eonchoidal 
fracture  ; their  lustre  is  peculiar,  they  are 
more  or  less  transparent,  and  of  a colour 
which  is  usually  some  shade  of  yellow,  or 
brown  ; they  are  of  a greater  specific  gra- 
vity than  water ; they  are  often  odorotis 
and  sapid,  easily  fusible,  and,  on  cooling, 
become  solid. 

Resina  alba.  See  Resina  jiava. 

Resina  elastica.  See  Indian  rubber. 

RESINA  FLAVA.  Resina  alba.  Yel- 
low resin,  what  remains  in  the  still  after 
distilling  oil  of  turpentine,  by  adding  water 
to  the  common  turpentine.  It  is  of  very 
extensive  use  in  surgery  as  an  active  deter- 
gent, and  forms  the  base  of  the  unguentum 
resin  a;  flavce. 

RESINA  LUTE  A NOVI  BELGII. 
Botany-bay  gum.  All  the  information  that 
has  been  hitherto  collected  respecting 
the  history  of  the  yellow  gum  is  the  follow- 
ing: . , 

The  plant  .that  produces  it  is  low  and 
small,  with  long  grassy  leaves ; but  the 
fructification  of  it  shoots  out  in  a singular 
manner  from  the  centre  of  the  leaves,  on 
a single  straight  stem,  to  the  height  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet.  Of  this  stem, 
which  is  strong  and  light,  like  some  of  the 
reed  class,  the  natives  usually  make  their 
spears.  The  resin  is  generally  dug  up  out 
of  the  soil  under  the  tree,  not  collected 
from  it,  and  may  perhaps  be  that  which 
Tasman  calls  4 gum  lac  of  the  ground.’ 

Mr.  Boles,  surgeon  of  the  Lady  Pen- 
rhyn,  gives  a somewhat  different  account; 
and  as  this  gentleman  appears  to  have  paid 
considerable  attention  to  the  subject,  his 
account  may  certainly  be  relied  upon. 
After  describing  the  tree  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  as  above,  be  observes,  that 
at  the  top  of  the  trunk  of  tiie  tree,  long 
grassy  leaves  grow  in  great  abundance. 
The  gum  is  found  under  these  leaves  in 
considerable  quantities;  it  commonly  ex- 
udes in  round  tears,  or  drops,  from  the 
size  of  a large  pea  to  that  of  a marble,  and 
sometimes  much  larger.  These  are  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun  frequently  so  much  soft- 
ened, that  they  fall  on  the  ground,  and  in 
this  soft  state  adhere  to  whatever  they  fall 
upon;  hence  the  gum  is  frequently  found 
mixed  with  dirt,  wood,  the  bark  of  the 
tree,  and  various  other  substances  : so  that 
one  lump  has  been  seen  composed  of  many 
small  pure  pieces  of  various  sizes  united 


together,  which  weighed  nearly  half  a hun- 
dred weight.  It  is  produced  in  such  abun- 
dance, that  one  man  may  collect  thirty  or 
forty  pounds  in  the  space  of  a few  hours. 
The  convicts  have  another  method  of  col- 
lecting it : they  dig  round  the  tree,  and 
break  off  pieces  of  the  roots  which  always 
have  some,  and  frequently  considerable 
quantities  of  the  gum  in  them.  This  gum 
appears  nearly,  but  not  entirely,  the  same 
as  that  which  exudes  from  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  ; the  former  is  ofteu  mixed  witli  a 
strong  smelling  resinous  substance  of  a 
black  nature,  and  is  so  interwoven  in  the 
wood  itself,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  sepa- 
rated. The  latter  appears  a pure  immixed 
resinous  substance. 

Several  experiments  have  been  made, 
principally  with  ihe  view  of  determining 
what  menstruum  would  dissolve  the  gum 
the  most  readily,  and  in  the  greatest  quan- 
tity, from  which  it  appears  alkohol  and 
ether  dissolve  the  most. 

The  diseases  in  which  this  resin  is  admi- 
nistered, are  those  of  the  primae  vise,  and 
principally  such  as  arise  from  spasm,  a de- 
bility, a loss  of  tone,  or  a diminished  ac- 
tion in  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  such  as  loss  of  appetite,  sick- 
ness, vomiting,  flatulency,  heartburn, 
pains  in  the  stomach,  &c.  when  th^y  were 
really  idiopathic  complaints,  and  not  de- 
pendent upon  any  disease  in  the  stomach, 
or  affections  of  other  parts  of  the  body 
communicated  to  the  stomach.  In  debili- 
ties and  relaxations  of  the  bowels,  and  the 
symptoms  from  thence  arising,  such  as 
purging  and  flatulency,  it  has  been  found 
of  good  effect.  In  certain  cases  of  diar- 
rhoea, however,  (and  it  seemed  those  in 
which  an  unusual  degree  of  irritability  pre- 
vailed,) it  did  not  answer  so  well,  unless 
given  in  small  doses,  and  combined  with  opi- 
ates, when  the  patient  seemed  to  gain  greater 
advantage  than  when  opiates  only  were 
had  recourse  to.  In  case  ©f  amenorrheea, 
depending  on  (what  most  of  those  cases 
do  depend  upon)  a sluggishness,  a debility, 
and  flaccidity  of  the  system,  this  medicine, 
when  assisted  by  proper  exercise  and  diet, 
has,  by  removing  the  symptoms  of  dyspep- 
sia, and  by  restoring  the  tone  and  action 
of  the  muscular  fibres,  been  found  very 
serviceable.  This  medicine  does  not,  in 
the  dose  of  about  half  a drachm,  appear 
to  possess  any  remarkably  sensible  opera- 
tion. It  neither  vomits,  purges,  nor  binds 
the  belly,  nor  does  it  materially  increase 
the  secretion  of  urine  or  perspiration.  It 
has  indeed  sometimes  been  said  to  purge, 
and  at  others  to  occasion  sweating,  but 
they  are  not  constant  effects,  and  when 
they  do  occur,  it  generally  depends  on 
some  accidental  circumstance.  It  should 
seem  to  possess,  in  a very  extensive  de- 
gree, the  property  of  allaying  morbid  irri- 
tability, and  of  restoring  tone,  strength, 
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and  action,  to  the  debilitated  and  relaxed 
fibre.  When  the  gum  itself  is  given,  it 
should  always  be  the  pure  un mixed  part ; 
if  given  in  the  form  of  a draught,  it  should 
be  mixed  in  water  with  mucilage  of  gum 
arabie ; if  made  into  pills,  a small  portion 
of  Castile  soap  may  be  employed  ; it  was 
found  the  lixiv.  sapon.  dissolved  it  entirely. 
It  is  commonly,  / however,  made  into  a 
tincture  by  mixing  equal  parts  of  the  gum 
and  rectified  spirit;  one  drachm  of 'this 
tincture,  (containing  half  a drachm  of  the 
pure  gum,)  made  into  a draught  with  water 
and  syrup,  by  the  assistance  of  15  grains  of 
gum  arabie  in  mucilage,  forms  an  elegant 
medicine,  and  at  the  same  time  very  pala- 
table. 

Resina  nigra.  Colophonia.  "What 
remains  in  the  retort  after  distilling  the 
balsam  of  turpentine  from  the  common 
turpentine. 

RESOLVENTS.  ( Medicamenta  Re- 
solvent ia,  from  resolvo , to  loosen.)  This 
term  is  applied  by  surgeons  to  such  sub- 
stances as  discuss  inflammatory  tumours. 

RESOLUTION.  (Resolution  from  re- 
solvo, to  loosen,)  A termination  of  in- 
flammatory affections  in  which  the  diseases 
disappear  without  any  abscess,  mortifica- 
tion, Sc c.  being  occasioned.  The  term  is 
also  applied  to  the  dispersion  of  swellings, 
indurations,  &c. 

RESPIRATION.  ( Respiratio , from 
respiro , to  take  breath.)  Of  all  the 
changes  the  blood  suffers  in  passing  through 
our  various  organs,  there  are  none  more 
essential  or  remarkable  than  those  occa- 
sioned by  the  influence  of  the  air,  which 
is  alternately  received  into,  and  expelled 
from  the  lungs  during  the  act  of  respira- 
tion. The  blood  which  the  veins  return 
to  the  heart,  and  which  the  right  ventricle 
sends  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  is  blackish 
and  heavy ; its  temperature  only  30  de- 
grees of  Reaumur’s  thermometer:  if  suffer- 
ed to  remain  still,  it  coagulates  slowly,  and 
separates  a great  portion  of  serum.  That 
which  the  pulmonary  veins  bring  back  to 
the  left  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  which 
is  conveyed  into  every  part  of  the  body  by 
means  of  the  arteries,  is,  on  the  contrary,  of 
a red  vermillion  colour,  frothy,  lighter, 
and  two  degrees  warmer  ; it  is  also  more 
easily  coagulabie,  and  separates  a smaller 
proportion  of  serum.  All  these  differences, 
which  are  so  easily  perceptible,  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  modifications  arising 
from  having  been  in  contact  with  the  at- 
mospheric air. 

In  man,  and  in  all  animals  of  warm 
blood  that  have  an  heart  composed  of  two 
auricles  and  two  ventricles,  the  blood 
which  has  been  carried  into  ail  the  organs 
by  the  arteries,  and  brought  back  by  the 
veins  to  the  heart,  cannot  be  returned 
into  the  arteries  without  having  first  passed 
through  the  lungs,  forming  a medium 
which  the  blood  must  necessarily  traverse 


to  pass  from  the  right  into  the  left  cavities 
of  the  heart ; this  passage  constitutes  the 
pulmonary  or  smaller  circulation. 

Mayow  has  given  the  most  accurate  idea 
of  the  respiratory  organ,  in  comparing  it 
to  a pair  of  bellows,  in  the  inside  of  which 
was  an  empty  bladder,  the  neck  of  which 
was  adapted  to  the  instrument,  and  gave 
entrance  to  a column  of  air  when  its  parietes 
were  separated  : the  air,  in  fact,  does 
not  enter  the  lungs  but  when  the  thorax 
• dilates  and  enlarges  by  the  separation  of 
its  parietes.  To  effect  respiration,  which 
may  be  defined  the  alternate  entrance  and 
egress  of  air  in  the  lungs,  the  thorax  must 
expand  to  receive  the  air,  and  contract  to 
expel  it.  The  dilatation  is  called  inspira- 
tion, the  contraction  expiration  ; the  latter 
is  always  shorter  than  the  other,  its  causes 
are  more  mechanical,  and  the  muscular 
powers  have  less  influence. 

The  thorax  in  its  usual  state  dilates  only 
by  depressing  the  diaphragm.  The  curved 
fibres  of  this  muscle,  that  are  made 
straight  by  contraction,  causes  it  to  de- 
scend towards  the  abdomen,  and  thus  de- 
pressing its  viscera,  push  forwards  the 
anterior  parietes  of  this  cavity  which  sink 
down  when  expiration  succeeds ; the 
diaphragm  is  then  relaxed  and  ascends, 
being  pressed  back  by  the  abdominal 
viscera,  on  which  the  large  muscles  react. 
When  we  have  occasion  for  the  admission 
of  a great  quantity  of  air  into  the  chest, 
it  not  only  enlarges  in  length  by  the  de- 
scent of  the  diaphragm,  but*  its  capacity 
is  likewise  increased  in  every  direction. 
The  intercostal  muscles  then  contract,  and 
approximate  the  ribs  between  which  they 
are  placed  ; yet  the  intercostal  spaces  be- 
come larger,  particularly  at  the  anterior 
part ; for  whenever  oblique  lines  tend  to 
become  perpendicular  to  a vertical  line, 
and  to  form  right  angles  with  it,  the  inter- 
cepted spaces  augment  in  proportion  as 
the  lines,  having  been  more  oblique,  ap- 
proach the  horizontal  direction  ; besides,  as 
the  ribs  present  a double  curvature  in  re- 
spect to  their  length,  one  on  the  front,  the 
other  on  their  sides,  the  convexity  of  the 
former  is  outwards,  they  separate  from 
the  axis  of  the  chest,  the  cavity  of  which 
is  enlarged  transversely,  while  the  latter 
curvature,  agreeable  to  its  edges,  being 
augmented  by  a true  rotatory  motion, 
has  its  inferior  edge  pushed  forwards. 
The  thorax  therefore  increases  both  in  its 
right  and  tranverse  diameter,  each  ,of 
which  has  been  estimated  to  expand  two 
lines  ; the  extension  of  the  vertical  diame- 
ter dependent  on  the  descent  of  the  dia- 
phragm is  much  more  considerable. 

When  any  cause  whatever  renders  inspi- 
ration difficult,  and  prevents  the  diaphragm 
from  descending  towards  the  abdomen,  or 
in  any  other  manner  impedes  the  motion 
of  inspiration,  the  intercostal  muscles  not 
only  evidently  act  to  induce  a dilatation 
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©f  the  thorax,  but  also  several  other 
auxiliary  muscles,  as  the  scaleni  subsca- 
pnlares,  pectorales,  serrati  majores,  latis- 
simi  dorsi,  in  contracting  raise  the  ribs, 
and  increase  the  diameter  of  the  thorax 
in  several  directions  ; the  fixed  point  of 
tlmse  muscles  should  then  be  their  move- 
able  part,  because  the  cervical  spine,  the 
clavicle,  scapula  and  humerus  are  fixed 
by  other  powers  which  it  would  be  need- 
less to  enumerate.  Inspiration  is  a state 
truly  active,  an  effort  of  the  contractile' 
organs,  which  mmt  cease  when  they  fall 
into  a state  of  relaxation.  Expiration, 
which  succeeds,  is  a passive  motion  in 
which  few  muscles  co-operate,  and  chiefiy 
depends  on  tlie  re-action  of  the  elastic 
parts  constituting  the  structure  of  the  pa- 
rietes  of  the  chest.  It  has  been  seen  that 
the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  experience  a 
degree  of  rotation,  carrying  their  upper 
edge  backwards  and  downwards  : when 
the  cause  that  is  productive  of  this  action 
ceases  to  act,  the  parts  return  upon  them- 
selves, and  carry  back  the  sternum  on  the 
spine,  towards  which  the  ribs  descend  by 
their  own  gravity.  The  diaphragm  is 
pushed  nearer  the  thorax  by  the  abdominal 
viscera,  on  wdiich  the  large  muscles  of  the 
abdomen  react. 

In  every  effort  of  expiration,  as  cough- 
ing and  vomiting,  the  muscles  re-act,  not 
only  in  consequence  of  their  own  elasticity, 
but  they 'Still  contract  and  approximate  the 
spine,  propelling  the  viscera  towards  the 
thorax.  The  musculus  triangularis  of  the 
sternum,  the  subcostales,  and  the  seratos 
minor  inferior,  may  be  ranked  among  the 
expiratores,  but  they  are  seldom  employ- 
ed, and  form  too  slender  and  weak  powers 
to  contribute  much  to  the  contraction  of 
this  cavity.  When  the  chest  enlarges, 
the  lungs  dilate,  following  the  parietes 
which  expand,  and  each  time  the  thorax 
dilates  in  an  adult  man,  from  thirty  to  forty 
cubic  inches  of  atmospheric  air  enter  into 
the  lungs,  and,  when  in  a state  of  purity, 
composed  of  seventy-three  parts  of  azot, 
twenty-seven  parts  of  oxygen  and  one- 
hundredth  or  two-hundredths  of  carbonic 
acid.  After  the  atmospheric  air  has  re- 
mained for  some  time  in  the  pulmonary 
structure,  it  is  expelled  by  the  efforts  of 
expiration,  and  its  quantity  is  diminished 
to  thirty-eight  inches.  And,  if  examined,  the 
composition  is  not  the  same  : there  are 
found  certainly  seventy-three-hundredths 
of  azot,  but  the  oxygen,  its  vital  and  re- 
spirable part,  has  suffered  great  diminution, 
its  proportion  is  only  fourteen  hundredths  ; 
carbonic  acid  constitutes  the  remaining 
thirteen  hundred  tbs,  and  sometimes  one  or 
two  parts  of  hydrogen  gas  are  found.  It 
is  likewise  altered  by  the  admixture  of 
an  aqueous  vapour,  which  condenses  in 
cold  weather  in  passing  out  of  the  nostrils 
and  mouth.  This  is  know  n by  the  name  of 
the  humour  of  pulmonary  exhalation. 


These  charges,  compared  with  those  the 
blood  lias  suffered  in  its  passage  through 
the  lungs,  manifestly  indicate  a reciprocal 
action  of  this  liquid  and  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  dark  venous  blood-,  slow 
of  coagulation,  and  separating  much  se- 
rum, loaded  with  hydrogen  and  carbon, 
possesses  only  thirty  degrees  of  heat,  gives 
off  to  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  its 
hydrogen  and  carbon,  to  constitute  th** 
carbonic  acid,  and  pulmonary  vapour ; 
and,  as  oxygen  cannot  enter  these  new' 
combinations  without  disengaging  a portion 
of  caloric,  which  rarefies  it  into  gas, 
the  blood  seizes  this  heat,  now  liberated 
with  so  much  greater  facility  as  it  propor- 
tionably  loses  its  hydrogen  and  carbon, 
and,  agreeable  to  the  ingenious  experi- 
ments of  Crawford,  its  capacity  for  ca- 
loric augments  in  the  relation  of  10  : It  : 5. 

The  blond,  in  its  passage  through  the 
lungs,  is  deprived  of  hydrogen  and  carbon, 
and,  in  becoming  arterial ; is  loaded  with 
oxygen  and  caloric,  which  are  formed  into 
oxyds  of  hydrogen  and  carbon;  these,  by  n 
fresh  addition  of  oxygen,  which  is  derived 
from  the  atmospheric  air  in  the  lungs,  form 
w'afer  and  carbonic  acid. 

Arterial  blood  becomes  venous  when 
any  cause  suspends  or  retards  its  course, 
as  proved  by  the  following  experiment  of 
J.  Hunter.  He  tied  the  carotid  of  a dog 
in  two  places,  at  about  four  inches  dis- 
tance ; the  blood  wdiich  came  out  of  that 
portion  of  the  artery  between  the  liga- 
tures, when  opened  several  hours  after- 
wards, was  coagulated  and  dark  like  that 
of  the  veins. 

The  blood  flowing  in  small  veins  very 
much  resembles  that  of  the  arteries  ; and 
often  in  a copious  bleeding  the  colour  of 
the  blood,  at  first  very  dark,  becomes 
gradually  paler,  so  that,  towards  the  end 
of  the  operation,  the  blood  which  flows 
exhibits  the  qualities  of  that  in  the  arteries, 
which  is  occasioned  by  rendering  a more 
easy  and  direct  passage  of  the  blood  frost 
the  arteries  into  the  veins  by  emptying  the 
venous  system. 

Richerand,  in  explaining  the  theory  of 
respiration,  thinks  it  probable  that  the  ox- 
ygen absorbed  in  uniting  with  the  hydro- 
gen of  every  parr  of  the  body,  produces 
the  w'ater  that  dilutes  the  venous  blood, 
which  is  more  fluid,  and  abounds  more  in 
serum  than  arterial  blood:  whilst  1 his,  in 
uniting  with  carbon,  forms  an  oxyd  that  gives 
this  blood  a dark  colour,  constituting  one 
of  its  principal  characteristics.  The  w ater 
in  the  lungs  exhales,  dissolved  by  the  air, 
and  forms  pulmonary  transpiration  or  ex- 
halation ; the  oxyd  of  carbon,  more  com- 
pletely burnt  by  a super-addition  of  ox- 
ygen, constitutes  carbonic  acid,  which 
gives  the  air,  passed  by  expiration,  the 
property  of  precipitating  lime-water. 

By  means  of  the  absorption  of  oxygen 
by  venous  blood,  we  can  explain  how  the 
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phenomena  of  respiration  continues  in 
every  part  of  the  body,  and  give  rise  to 
heat  uniformly  spread  throughout  all  our 
organs.  In  proportion  as  the  blood  loses 
its  caloric,  for  which  its  affinity  or  capa- 
city diminishes  as  it  becomes  venous,  the 
parts  which  give  off  their  hydrogen  and 
carbon  seize  it.  If  the  lungs  were  the 
only  organs  in  which  the  matter  of  heat 
could  be  disengaged,  the  temperature  of 
these  viscera  should  be  much  higher  than 
that  of  other  parts,  and  experience  proves 
that  it  is  not  sensibly  augmented. 

Rest  harroio.  See  Ononis. 

Resta  bovis.  The  rest  harrow  is  so 
called  because  it  hinders  the  plough;  hence 
resta  bovis.  See  Ononis. 

RESUSCITATION.  The  restoring  of 
persens,  apparently  dead,  to  life.  Under 
this  head,  strictly  speaking,  is  considered 
the  restoring  of  those  who  fain!,  or  have 
breathed  noxious  and  irrespirable  air ; 
yet  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  ihe  restoring  of 
those  who  are  apparently  dead  from  being 
immersed  in  a fluid,  or  by  hanging.  Dr. 
Curry,  of  Guy’s  hospital,  has  written  a very 
■valuable  treatise  on  this  subject ; and  such 
is  its  importance,  that  we  have  thought 
proper  to  insert  the  following  account : 

“ From  considering,”  he  observes,  “ that 
a drowned  person  is  surrounded  by  water 
instead  of  air,  and  that  in  this  situation  he 
makes  strong  and  repeated  efforts  to 
breathe,  we  should  expect  that  the  water 
would  enter  and  completely  fill  the  lungs. 
This  opinion,  indeed,  was  once  very  ge- 
neral, and  it  still  continues  to  prevail 
among  the  common  people.  Experience, 
however,  has  shewn,  that  unless  the  body 
lies  so  long  in  the  water  as  to  have  its 
living  principle  entirely  destroyed,  the 
quantity  of  fluid  present  in  the  lungs  is  in- 
considerable ; and  it  would  seem  that  some 
of  this  is  the  natural  moisture  of  the  part 
accumulated  ; for,  upon  drowning  kittens, 
puppies,  &c.  in  ink,  or  other  coloured 
liquors,  and  afterwards  examining  the 
lungs,  it  is  found  that  very  little  of  the 
coloured  liquor  has  gained  admittance  to 
them.  To  explain  the  reason  why  the 
lungs  of  drowned  animals  are  so  free  from, 
water,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the 
muscles  which  form  the  opening  into  the 
wind-pipe  are  exquisitely  sensible,  and 
contract  violently  upon  the  least  irritation, 
as  we  frequently  experience  when  any 
part  of  the  food  or  drink  happens  to  touch 
them.  In  the  efforts  made  by  a drowning 
person,  or  animal,  to  draw  in  air,  the  wa- 
ter rushes  into  the  mouth  and  throat,  and 
is  applied  to  these  muscles,  which  imme- 
diately contract  in  such  a manner  as  to 
shut  up  the  passage  into  the  lungs.  This 
contracted  state  continues  as  long  as  the 
muscles  retain  the  principle  of  life,  upon 
which  the  power  of  muscular  contraction 
depends;  when  that  is  gone,  they  become 
relaxed,  and  the  water  enters  the  wind- 
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pipe,  and  completely  fills  it.  On  dissect- 
ing the  body  of  a recently-drowned  animal, 
no  particular  fulness  of  the  vessels  within 
the  skull,  nor  any  disease  of  the  brain  or 
its  membranes,  are  visible.  The  lungs  are 
also  sound,  and  the  branches  of  the  wind- 
pipe generally  contain  more  or  less  of  a 
frothy  matter,  consisting  chiefly  of  air, 
mixed  with  a small  quantity  of  colourless 
fluid.  The  right  cavity  of  the  heart,  and 
the  trunks  of  the  large  internal  veins  which 
open  into  it,  and  also  the  trunk  and  larger 
branches  of  the  artery  which  carries  the 
blood  from  this  cavity  through  the  lungs, 
are  all  distended  with  dark  coloured  blood, 
approaching  almost  to  blackness.  The 
left  cavity  of  the  heart,  on  the  contrary, 
is  nearly,  or  entirely  empty,  as  are  like- 
wise the  large  veins  of  the  lungs  which 
supply  it  with  blood,  and  the  trunk  and 
principal  branches  of  the  great  artery 
which  conveys  the  blood  from  hence  to  the 
various  parts  of  the  body.  The  external 
blood-vessels  are  empty  ; and  the  fleshy 
parts  are  as  pale  as  if  the  animal  had  been 
bled  to  death.  When  a body  has  lain  in 
the  water  for  some  time,  other  appear- 
ances will  also  be  observable  ; such  as, 
the  skin  livid,  the  eyes  blood  shot,  and 
the  countenance  bloated  and  swoln ; but 
these  appearances,  though  certainly  un- 
favourable, do  not  absolutely  prove  that 
life  is  irrecoverably  gone.  It  is  now 
known,  that  in  the  case  of  drowning,  no 
injury  is  done  to  any  of  the  parts  essential 
to  life ; but  that  the  right  cavity  of  the 
heart,  together  with  the  veins  and  arteries 
leading  to  and  from  that  cavity,  are  turgid 
with  blood,  whilst  every  other  part  is  al- 
most drained  of  this  fluid.  The  practice 
of  holding  up  the  bodies  of  drowned  per- 
sons by  the  heels,  or  rolling  them  over  a 
cask,  is  unnecessary  ; the  hugs  not  being 
filled  with  any  thing  that  can  he  evacuated 
in  this  way.  Therefore  such  a practice  is 
highly  dangerous,  as  the  violence  attend- 
ing it  may  readily  hurst  some  of  those 
vessels  which  are  already  overcharged 
with  blood,  and  thus  convert  what  was 
only  suspended  animation,  into  absolute 
and  permanent  death.  The  operation  of 
inflating  the  lungs  is  a perfectly  safe,  and 
much  more  effectual  method  of  removing 
any  frothy  matter  they  may  contain ; and 
whilst  it  promotes  the  passage  of  the  blood 
through  them,  also  renders  it  capable  of 
stimulating  the  left  cavity  of  the  heart,  and 
exciting  it  to  contraction.  As  soon  as  the 
body  is  taken  out  of  the  water,  it  should 
be  stripped  of  any  clothes  it  may  have  on, 
and  be  immediately  well  dried.  It  should 
then  be  wrapped  in  dry,  warm  blankets, 
or  in  the  spare  clothes  taken  from  some  of 
the  by-standers,  and  be  removed  as  quick- 
ly as  possible  to  the  nearest  house  that  can 
be  got  convenient  for  the  purpose.  The 
fittest  will  be  one  that  lias  a tolerably 
large  apartment,  in  which  a fire  is  ready, 
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or  can  be  made.  The  body  may  be  car- 
ried in  men’s  arms,  or  laid  upon  a door  ; 
or,  in  case  the  house  be  at  a distance 
from  the  place,  if  a cart  can  be  procured, 
let  the  body  be  placed  in  it,  on  one  side, 
upon  some  straw,  with  the  head  and  upper 
parts  somewhat  raised  ; and  in  this  position 
a brisk  motion  will  do  no  harm.  Whatever 
be  the  mode  of  conveyance  adopted,  par- 
ticular care  should  be  taken  that  the  head 
be  neither  suffered  to  hang  backwards, 
nor  to  bend  down  with  the  chin  upon  the 
breast.  When  arrived  at  the  house,  lay 
the  body  on  a mattress,  or  a double  blan- 
ket, spread  upon  a low  table,  or  upon  a 
door  supported  by  stools  ; the  head  and 
sliest  being  elevated  by  pillows.  As  the 
air  of  a room  is  very  soon  rendered  im- 
pure by  a number  of  people  breathing  in 
it,  for  this  reason  as  well  as  to  avoid  the 
confusion  and  embarrassment  attending  a 
crowd,  no  more  persons  should  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  apartment  where  the  body  is 
placed,  than  are  necessary  to  assist  immedi- 
ately in  the  recovery:  in  general  sir  will  be 
found  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  and  these 
should  be  the  most  active  and  intelligent 
of  the  by  standers.  It  will  be  found  most 
convenient  to  divide  the  assistants  into  two 
sets  ; one  set  being  employed  in  restoring 
the  heat  of  the  body,  while  the  other  in- 
stitutes an  artificial  breathing  in  the  best 
manner  they  are  able.  Every  skilful  per- 
son should  be  provided  with  a flexible  tube 
made  of  elastic  gum,  half  a yard  in  length, 
to  introduce  into  the  wind-pipe,  and  also 
with  a similar  tube  to  which  a syrynge  can 
be  affixed,  to  be  put  into  the  oesophagus. 
Should  these  not  be  at  hand,  air  should  be 
thrown  into  the  lungs  in  the  best  manner 
that  can  be  suggested  at  the  time.  Should 
it  still  be  found  that  the  air  does  not  pass 
readily  into  the  lungs,  immediate  recourse 
must  be  had  to  another  and  more  effectual 
method  for  attaining  that  object.  As  this 
method,  however,  requires  address,  and 
also  some  knowledge  of  the  parts  about 
the  throat,  we  would  recommend  that 
when  there  is  not  a medical  gentleman  pre- 
sent, the  mode  already  described  be  tried 
repeatedly  before  this  be  attempted.  As 
a quantity  of  frothy  matter  occupying  the 
branches  of  the  wind  pipe  and  preventing 
the  entrance  of  the  air  into  the  lungs,  is 
generally  the  circumstance  which  renders 
this  mode  of  inflation  necessary,  the 
mouth  should  he  opened  from  time  to  time 
to  remove  this  matter  as  it  is  discharged. 
While  one  set  of  the  assistants  are  engaged 
in  performing  artificial  respiration,  the 
other  should  be  employed  in  communicat- 
ing heat  to  the  body.  The  warm  bath  has 
been  usually  recommended  for  this  pur- 
pose ; but  wrapping  the  body  in  blankets, 
or  woollen  cloths,  strongly  wrung  out  of 
warm  water,  and  rene  wing  then!  as  they 
grow  cool,  besides  being  a speedier  and 
more  practicable  method  of  imparting 


heat,  has  this  great  advantage,  that  it  ad- 
mits of  the  operation  of  inflating  the  lungs 
being  carried  on  without  interruption. 
Until  a sufficient  quantity  of  warm  water 
can  be  got  ready,  other  methods  of  restor- 
ing warmth  may  be  employed  ; such  as  the 
application  of  dry,  warm  blankets  round 
the  body  and  limbs  ; bags  of  warm  grains 
or  sand,  bladders  or  bottles  of  hot  water, 
or  hot  bricks  applied  to  the  hands,  feet, 
and  under  the  arm-pits,  the  bottles  ancl 
bricks  being  covered  with  flannel : or  the 
body  may  be  placed  before  the  fire,  or  in 
the  sunshine,  if  strong  at  the  time,  and  be 
gently  rubbed  by  the  assistants  with  their 
warm  hands,  or  with  ctyths  heated  at  the 
fire  or  by  a warming-pan.  The  restoration 
of  heat  should  always  be  gradual,  and  the 
warmth  applied  ought  never  to  be  greater 
than  can  he  comfortably  borne  by  the  as- 
sistants. If  the  weather  happen  to  be 
cold,  and  especially  if  the  body  lias  been 
exposed  to  it  for  some  time,  heatshould  be 
applied  in  a very  low  degree  at  first  : and 
if  the  weather  be  under  the  freezing  point, 
and  the  body,  when  stripped,  feel  cold  and 
nearly  in  the  same  condition  with  one  that 
is  frozen,  it  will  be  necessary  at  first  to 
rub  it  v/ell  with  snow,  or  wash  it  with 
cold  water  ; tiie  sudden  application  of  heat 
in  such  cases,  having  been  found  very  per- 
nicious. hi  a short  time,  however, 
ivarmth  must  be  gradually  applied.  To 
assist  hi  rousing  the  activity  of  the  vital 
principle,  it  has  been  customary  to  apply 
various  stimulating  matters  to  different 
parts  of  the  body.  But  as  some  of  these 
applications  are  in  themselves  hurtful, 
and  the  others  serviceable  only  according  to 
the  time  and  manner  of  their  employment, 
it  will  be  proper  to  consider  them  particu- 
larly. The  application  of.  all  such  matters 
in  cases  of  apparent  death,  is  founded 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  skin  still 
retains  sensibility  enough  to  be  affected  by 
them.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that 
even  daring  life,  the  skin  loses  sensibility 
in  proportion  as  it  is  deprived  of  heat,  and 
does  not  recover  it  again  until  the  natural 
degree  of  warmth  be  restored.  Previous 
to  the  restoration  of  heat,  therefore,  to  a 
drowned  body,  all  stimulating  applications 
are  useless,  and  so  far  as  they  interfere 
with  the  other  measures,  are  also  preju- 
dicial. The  practice  of  rubbing  the  body 
with  salt  or  spirits  is  now  justly  condemn- 
ed. The  salt  quickly  frets  tiie  skin,  and 
has  in  some  cases  produced  sores, 
which  were  very  painful  and  difficult  to 
heal  after  recovery.  Spirits  of  all  kinds 
evaphrate  fast,  and  thereby,  instead 
of  creating  warmth,  as  they  are  expected 
to  do,  carry  oft'  a great  deai  of  heat  from 
the  body.  Spirit  of  hartshorn,  or  of  sal 
volatile,  are  liable  to  the  same  objection 
as  brandy  or  other  distilled  spirits,  and  are 
besides  very  distressing  to  the  eyes  of  the 
assistants.  Whou  there  is  reason  to  think 
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tfae  skin  has  in  any  degree  recovered  its 
sensibility,  let  an  assistant  moisten  his 
hand  with  spirit  of  hartshorn,  or  eau  de 
luce,  and  hold  it  closely  applied  to  one 
part  : in  this  way  evaporation  is  prevented, 
and  the  full  stimulant  effect  of  the  appli- 
cation obtaiued.  A liniment  composed 
of  equal  parts  of  spirit  of  hartshorn  and 
sallad  oil,  well  shaken  together,  would 
appear  to  be  sufficiently  stimulating  for 
the  purpose,  and  as  it  evaporates  very 
slowly,  will  admit  of  being  rubbed  on 
without  producing  cold.  The  places  to 
which  such  remedies  are  usually  applied, 
are,  the  wrists,  ankles,  temples,  and  the 
parts  opposite  the  stomach  and  heart. 
The  intestines,  from  their  internal  situation 
and  peculiar  constitution,  retain  their  irri- 
tability longer  than  the  other  parts  of  the 
body,  and,  accordingly,  various  means 
have  been  proposed  for  increasing  the 
action  of  their  fibres,  in  order  to  restore 
activity  of  the  whole  system.  Tobacco- 
smoke,  injected  by  way  of  clyster,  is  what 
has  been  generally  employed  with  this 
view,  and  the  fumigator , or  instrument 
for  administering  it,  makes  a pari  of  the 
apparatus  which  is  at  present  distributed 
by  the  different  societies  established  for 
the  recovery  of  drowned  persons.  Of  late, 
however,  the  use  of  tobacco-smoke  has 
been  objected  to,  and  upon  very  strong 
grounds  ; for  when  we  consider  that  the 
same  remedy  is  successfully  employed 
with  the  very  opposite  intention,  namely, 
that  of  lessening  the  power  of  contraction 
in  the  muscles,  and  occasioning  the  great- 
est relaxation  consistent  with  life,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  to  be  a very  doubtful, 
if  not  dangerous  remedy,  where  the  pow- 
ers of  life  are  already  nearly  exhausted. 
Instead  of  tobacco-smoke  then,  we  would 
recommend  a clyster,  consisting  of  a pint 
or  more  of  water,  moderately  warmed, 
with  the  addition  of  one  or  two  table-spoon- 
fuls of  spirit  of  hartshorn,  a heaped  tea- 
spoonful  of  strong  mustard,  or  a table- 
spoonful  of  essence  of  peppermint;  in 
defect  of  one  or  other  of  these,  half  a gill 
or  more,  of  rum,  brandy,  or  gin  may  be 
added,  or  the  warm  water  given  alone. 
This  step,  however,  need  not  be  taken, 
until  artificial  respiration  has  been  begun  ; 
for  it  will  answer  but  little  purpose  to  sti- 
mulate the  heart  through  the  medium  of 
the  intestines,  unless  we,  at  the  same  time, 
supply  the  left  cavity  with  blood  fitted  to 
act  upon  it ; which  we  cannot  do  without 
first  removing  the  collapsed  state  of  the 
lungs,  and  promoting  the  passage  of  the 
blood  through  them  by  a regular  inflation. 
As  the  stomach  is  a highly  sensible  part, 
and  intimately  connected  with  the  heart 
and  brain,  the  introduction  of  some  mode- 
rately warm  and  stimulating  liquor  into 
it,  seems  well  calculated  to  rouse  the  dor- 
want  powers  of  life.  This  is  very  conve- 


niently done  by  means  of  the  syringe  and 
flexible  tube.  The  quantity  of  fluid  thrown 
in  ought  not  to  exceed  half  a pint,  and 
may  be  either  warm  negus,  or  water  \vith 
the  addition  of  one  or  other  of  the 
stimulating  matters  recommended  above, 
using,  however,  only  half  the  quantities 
mentioned  there.  As  soon  as  the  pulse  or 
beating  of  the  heart  can  be  felt,  the  inside 
of  the  nostrils  may  be  occasionally  touch- 
ed with  a feather  dipt  in  spirit  of  harts- 
horn, or  sharp  mustard  ; it  being  found  by 
experience,  that  any  irritation  given  to 
the  nose,  has  considerable  influence  in 
exciting  the  action  of  the  muscles  concern- 
ed in  respiration.  When  the  natural 
breathing  commences,  the  flexible  tube 
and  canula  should  be  withdrawn,  and  any 
farther  inflation  that  may  be  necessary, 
performed  by  blowing  into  the  nostril. 
Letting  blood  has  been  generally  thought 
requisite  in  every  case  of  suspended  anima- 
tion. The  practice,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  founded  upon  any  ra- 
tional principle  at  first,  and  it  has  been 
continued  from  the  force  of  custom,  rather 
than  from  any  experience,  of  its  good  ef- 
fects. In  the  case  of  drowned  persons 
there  is  not,  as  in  those  who  suffer  from 
hanging  or  apoplexy,  any  unusual  fulness 
of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  ; and  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  that  can  he  drawn  from  the 
external  veins  will  not  sensibly  diminish 
the  accumulation  of  it  in  those  near  the 
heart.  Besides,  blood-letting,  which  al- 
ways tend  to  lessen  the  action  of  the  heart 
and  arteries  in  the  living  body,  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  a directly  opposite  effect 
in  cases  of  apparent  death  ; on  the  con- 
trary, if  employed  here,  it  will  hazard  the 
entire  destruction  of  those  feeble  growers 
which  yet  remain,  and  to  increase  and 
support  which  all  our  endeavours  should  be 
directed.  When  the  several  measures  re- 
commended above  have  been  steadily 
pursued  for  an  hour  or  more,  without  any 
appearance  of  returning  life,  electricity 
should  be  tried  ; experience  having  shewn 
it  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  stimuli 
yet  known,  ami  capable  of  exciting  con- 
traction in  the  heart  and  other  muscles  of 
the  body,  after  every  other  stimulus  had 
ceased  to  produce  the  least  effect.  Mode- 
rate shocks  are  found  to  answer  best,  and 
these  should,  at  intervals, be  passed  through 
the  chest  in  different  directions,  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  rouse  the  heart  to  act. 
Shocks  may  likewise  be  sent  through  the 
limbs,  and  along  the  spine  ; but  we  are 
doubtful  how  far  it  is  safe  or  useful  to  pass 
them  through  the  brain,  as  some  have  re- 
commended. The  body  may  be  conve- 
niently insulated,  by  placing  it  on  a door, 
supported  by  a number  of  quart  bottles, 
whose  sides  are  previously  wiped  with  a 
towel,  to  remove  any  moisture  they  may 
have  contracted.  By  experiments  mad* 
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on  different  animals,  it  is  found  that  the 
blood  passes  through  the  lungs  most  readily 
when  they  are  fully  distended  with  air ; 
consequently,  that  if  the  lungs  of  a drown- 
ed person  are  inflated,  and  kept  in  the 
expanded  state  whilst  the  electric  shock 
is  passed  through  the  chest,  the  blood  ac- 
cumulated in  the  right  cavity  of  the  heart 
and  its  vessels,  will  move  forward  without 
any  resistance,  should  the  heart  be  brought 
to  contract  upon  it.  As  soon  as  the  shock 
is  given,  let  the  lungs  be  emptied  of  the 
sir  they  contain,  and  tilled  again  with 
fresh  air ; then  pass  another  shock,  and 
repeat  this  until  the  heart  is  brought  into 
action,  or  until  it  appear  that  all  farther 
attempts  are  useless.  In  order  more  cer- 
tainly to  pass  the  shock  through  the  heart, 
place  the  knob  of  one  discharging  rod 
above  the  collar-bone  of  the  right  side, 
and  the  knob  of  the  other  above  the  short 
ribs  of  the  left  : the  position  of  the  dis- 
charging rods,  however,  may  be  changed 
occasionally,  so  as  to  vary  the  direction  of 
the  shock.  Two  thick  brass  wires,  eacli 
about  eighteen  inches  long,  passed  through 
the  two  glass  tubes,  or  wooden  cases,  well 
varnished,  and  having  at  one  end  a knob, 
and  at  the  other  a ring  to  fasten  the  brass 
chain  to,  form  very  convenient  discharging 
rods  ; and  by  means  of  them,  the  shock 
may  be  administered  without  the  risque  of 
its  being  communicated  to  tlie  assistants, 
or  carried  off  by  tlie  skin  being  wet. 
■When  the  patient  is  so  far  recovered  as  to 
be  able  to  swallow,  he  should  be  put  into 
a warm  bed,  with  his  head  and  shoulders 
somewhat  raised  by  means  of  pillows. 
Plenty  of  warm  wine-whey,  ale-posset,  or 
©ther  light  and  moderately  nourishing 
drink,  should  now  be  given,  and  gentle 
sweating  promoted,  by  wrapping  the  feet 
and  legs  in  flannels  well  wrung  out  of  hot 
water.  If  the  stomach  and  bowels  feel 
distended  and  uneasy,  a clyster,  consisting 
of  a pint  of  warm  water,  with  a table 
spoonful  of  common  salt,  or  an  ounce  or 
more  of  Glauber’s  or  Epsom  salt,  dissolved 
in  it,  may  be  administered.  The  general 
practice,  in  this  case,  is  to  give  an  emetic  ; 
but  considering  that  the  powers  of  the  ma- 
chine are  still  very  weak,  the  agitation  of 
vomiting  is  certainly  hazardous.  Tlie  patient 
should  on  no  account  be  left  alone,  until 
tlie  senses  are  perfectly  restored,  and  he 
be  able  to  assist  himself ; several  persons 
having  relapsed  and  been  lost,  from  want 
of  proper  attention  to  them,  after  the 
vital  functions  were,  to  all  appearance, 
completely  established.  Either  from  the 
distention"  which  the  arteries  of  the  lungs 
have  suffered,  or  from  the  sudden  change 
from  great  coldness  to  considerable  warmth, 
it  now  and  then  happens,  that  the  patient 
is  attacked,  soon  after  recovery,  with  in- 
flammation of  some  of  tlie  parts  within  the 
chest.  This  occurrence  is  pointed  out  by 


pa  n in  the  breast  or  side,  increased  on 
inspiration,  and  accompanied  with  frequent, 
and  full  or  hard  pulse,  and  sometimes  with 
cough.  Here  the  taking  away  some  blood 
from  the  arm,  or  the  application  of  cup- 
ping-glasses, leeches,  or  a blister,  over  the 
seat  of  the  pain,  will  be  very  proper  ; but 
the  necessity  for  these  measures,  as  well 
as  the  time  for  putting  them  in  practice, 
should  be  left  to  the  judgment  and  discre- 
tion of  a medical  person.  Dull  pain  in 
the  head,  lasting  sometimes  for*  two  or 
tiiree  days,  is  by  no  means  an  unfrequent 
complaint  in  those  who  are  recovered  from, 
this  and  from  tlie  other  states  of  suspended 
animation  ; and  here  also  a moderate  bleed- 
ing from  tlie  neck,  either  with  the  lancet 
or  with  cupping-glasses,  may  prove  ser- 
viceable. 

In  hanging,  the  external  veins  of  the 
neck  are  compressed  by  the  cord,  and  the 
return  of  the  blood  from  the  head  thereby 
impeded,  from  the  moment  that  suspension 
takes  place  ; but  as  the  heart  continues  to 
act  for  a few  seconds  after  the  wind-pipe 
is  closed,  the  blood  which  is  sent  to  tlie 
head  during  this  interval,  is  necessarily 
accumulated  there.  Hence  it  is,  that 
in  hanged  persons  the  face  is  greatly  swoln, 
and  of  a dark  red  or  purple  colour : the 
eves  are  commonly  suffused  with  blood, 
enlarged,  and  prominent.  On  dissection, 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain  are  found 
considerably  distended ; but,  in  general, 
no  further  marks  of  disease  appear  within 
the  skull.  The  lungs  are  found  generally 
quite  collapsed,  and  free  from  frothy 
matter.  The  heart  and  the  large  blood- 
vessels adjoining  to  it,  exhibit  the  same 
appearances  as  in  the  bodies  of  drowned 
persons.  From  the  great  accumulation  of 
blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  head,  many 
have  been  of  opinion,  that  hanging  kills  chief- 
ly by  inducing  apoplexy ; but  the  following 
experiment  made  at  Edinburgh  several 
years  ago,  by  an  eminent  medical  professor 
there,  clearly  proves,  that  in  hanging,  as 
well  as  in  drowning,  the  exclusion  of  air 
from  the  lungs  is  the  immediate  cause  of 
death.  A dog  wTas  suspended  by  the 
neck  with  a cord,  an  opening  having  been 
previously  made  in  the  wind-pipe,  below 
the  place  where  the  cord  was  applied,  so 
as  to  admit  air  into  the  lungs.  In  this 
state  he  was  allowed  to  hang  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  during  which  time 
the  circulation  and  breathing  went  on. 
He  was  then  cut  down,  without  appearing 
to  have  suffered  much  from  the  experi- 
ment. The  cord  was  now  shifted  below 
the  opening  into  the  wind-pipe,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  ingress  of  air  to  the  lungs ; 
and  the  animal  being  again  suspended,  he 
was  completely  dead  in  a few  minutes. 
Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  appears,  that 
the  same  measures  recommended  for 
drowned  persons,  are  also  necessary  here; 
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with  this  addition,  that  opening  the  jugular 
veins,  or  applying  cupping-glasses  to  the 
neck,  will  tend  considerably  to  facilitate 
the  restoration  of  life,  by  lessening  the 
quantity  of  blood  contained  in  the  vessels 
of  the  head,  and  thereby  taking  off  the 
pressure  from  the  brain.  Except  in  per- 
sons who  are  very  full  of  blood,  the  quan- 
tity taken  away  need  seldom  exceed  an 
ordinary  tea  cupful,  which  will  in  general 
be  sufficient  to  unload  the  vessels  of  the 
head,  without  weakening  the  powers  of 
life. 

RETE.  A net.  A congeries  of  vessels, 
or  any  animal  substance  resembling  a net. 

Rete  malphigii.  A hoe  net-work 

of  the  extremities  of  the  pulmonary  arte- 
ries. 

Rete  miraeile.  A net-work  of 

blood-vessels  in  the  basis  of  the  brain  of 
quadrupeds. 

RETE  MUCOSUM.  Corpus  reticn- 
lare.  Corpus  mucosum . Mucus  Malphigii. 
A mucous  substance,  deposited,  in  a net- 
like  form,  between  the  epidermis  and 
cutis,  which  covers  the  sensible  cutaneous 
papilla,  connects  the  epidermis  with  the 
cutis,  and  gives  the  colour  to  the  body  : in 
Europeans  it  is  of  a white  colour,  in  Ethio- 
pians black.  See  Skin. 

RETICULAR.  ( Reticularis , from  rete, 
a net.)  Interwoven  like  a net. 

RETJFORiYI.  ( Retiformis , from  rete, 
a net,  a nd  forma,  resemblance.)  Net-like. 

RETINA.  (From  rete,  a net.)  Am- 
phiblestroid.es.  The  third  or  innermost 
membrane  of  the  eye,  expanded  round 
the  choroid  coat,  to  the  ciliary  ligament. 
It  is  the  true  organ  of  vision,  and  is  formed 
by  an  expansion  of  the  pulp  of  the  optic 
nerve. 

Retinaculum.  (From  retineo,  to  prop 
or  restrain.)  An  instrument  for  keeping 
the  bowels  in  their  place. 

RETORT.  ( Retorta , from  retorqueo, 
to  bend  back  again  ; probably  so  called 
because  its  neck  was  curved  and  bent  back 
again.)  A chemical  vessel  employed  for 
many  distillations,  and  most  frequently  for 
those  which  require  a degree  of  heat  supe- 
rior to  that  of  boiling  water.  They  differ 
in  form  and  materials  : when  pierced  with 
a little  hole  in  their  roof,  they  are  called 
tubulated  retorts.  They  are  made  of 
common  glass,  stone  ware,  and  iron. 

Retractor  anguli  oris.  See  Buc- 
cinator. 

RETRAHENTES  AURIS.  Posterior 
auris  of  Winslow.  Retrahentes  auricula 
of  Atbinus.  Deprimens  auriculce  of  Doug- 
las. Retrahentes  auriculam  .of  Cewper, 
and  mastoido  cohchinien  of  Dumas.  Two 
small  bundles  of  muscular  fibres  which 
arise  from  the  external  and  posterior  part 
of  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal 
bone  immediately  above  the  insertion  of 


the  sterno-cleido-mastoideus  muscle.  They 
are  inserted  into  that  part  of  the  back  of 
the  ear  which  is  opposite  to  the  septum 
which  divides  the  concha  and  scapha. 
Their  use  is  to  draw  the  ear  backwards, 
and  stretch  the  concha. 

Retrocedent  gout.  See  Arthritis. 

RETROVERSION.  See  Uterus,  Re- 
troversion of. 

REVERBATORY  FURNACE.  See 
Furnace. 

REVULSION.  ( Revulsio , from  revel- 
lo,  to  draw  away.)  An  old  term  used  by 
the  humoral  pathologists,  signifying  the 
drawing  of  humours  a contrary  wav. 

RHABARBARUM.  (From  Rha,  and 
barbarus , wild  ; so  called  because  it  was 
brought  from  the  banks  of  the  Rha,  now 
called  the  Wolgar,  in  Russia.)  R/teon. 
Rheum.  Rhccum.  Barbaria.  Lapathnm 
orientate.  Lapathum  chinense,  Rhabarba - 
rum  verum.  Rhabarbarum  tartaricum . 
Rhubarb.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1732 
that  naturalists  became  acquainted  with 
any  plant  which  seemed  to  afford  the  Rha- 
barbarum officinale,  when  some  plants 
received  from  Russia  by  Jussieu  at  Paris, 
ami  Rhaud  at  Chelsea,  were  said  to  supply 
this  impoitant  desideratum,  and  as  such 
were  adopted  by  Linnaeus,  in  his  first 
edition  of  the  species  Plantarnm,  under 
the  name  of  Rheum  Rhabarbarum.  This, 
however,-  was  not  generally  received  as  the 
genuine  rhubarb  plant ; and  with  a view 
to  ascertain  this  matter  more  completely, 
Kaw  Boerhaave  procured  from  a Tartarian 
rhubarb  merchant  the  seeds  of  those  plants 
whose  roots  he  annually  sold,  and  which 
were  admitted  at  Petersburgh  to  be  the 
true  rhubarb.  These  seeds  were  soon  pro- 
pagated, and  were  discovered  by  De 
Gorter  to  produce  two  distinct  species, 
viz.  the  R.  Rhabarbarum  of  Linnams,  or 
as  it  has  since  been  called,  the  R.  Undu- 
lation, and  another  species,  a specimen  of 
which  was  presented  to  Linnaeus,  who  de- 
clared it  to  be  a new  one,  and  was  first 
mentioned  in  the  second  edition  of  the 
species  Plantarnm,  in  1762,  by  the  name 
of  R.  Palmatum , Previous  to  this  time 
De  Gorter  had  repeatedly  sent  its  seeds  to 
Linnaeus,  but  the  young  plants  which  they 
produced  constantly  perished ; at  length 
he  obtained  the  fresh  root,  which  suc- 
ceeded very  well  at  Upsall,  and  afterwards 
enabled  the  younger  Linnaeus  to  describe 
this  plant,  aim.  J767.  But  two  years  an- 
tecedent to  this,  Dr.  Hope’s  account  of  the 
Rheum  palmatum,  as  it  grew  in  the  botanic 
garden  near  Edinburgh,  had  been  read 
before  the  Royal  Society  at  London  ; and 
of  the  great  estimation  in  which  this  plant 
was  held  by  him,  we  have  the  following 
proof : a From  the  perfect  similarity  of 
this  root  with  the  best  foreign  rhubarb,  in 
taste,  smell,  colour,  and  purgative  quali- 
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ties,  we  cannot  doubt  of  cur  being  at  last 
possessed  of  the  plant  which  produces  the 
true  rhubarb,  and  may  reasonably  enter- 
tain the  agreeable  expectation  of  its 
proving  a very  important  acquisition  to 
Britain.” 

But  from  the  relation  we  have  given,  it 
appears  that  both  the  seeds  of  the  K.  Pal- 
matum,  and  the  R.  Undulatum,  were 
transmitted  to  Petersburgh,  as  those  of 
the  true  rhubarb  ; we  are  therefore  to  con- 
clude, that  the  former  species  has  an  equal 
claim  to  this  importance  with  the  latter  ; 
and  from  further  inquiries  made  in  Kussia, 
there  is  the  best  authority  for  believing 
that  the  R.  Compactum  also  affords  this 
very  useful  drug.  The  seeds  of  the  R. 
Palmatum  were  first  introduced  into  Bri- 
tain in  1762,  by  Dr.  Honnsy  (who  sent 
them  from  Russia,)  and  were  supposed  to 
be  a part  of  that  already  mentioned  ; and 
since  their  prosperous  cultivation  by  the 
late  professor  of  botany  at  Edinburgh,  the 
propagation  of  this  plant  has  been  gradu- 
ally extended  to  most  of  our  English  gar- 
dens, and  with  a degree  of  success  which 
promises  in  time  to  supersede  the  importa- 
tion of  the  foreign  root.  Two  sorts  of 
rhubarb  roots  are  usually  imported  into 
this  country  for  medical  use,  viz.  the 
Chinese,  and  the  Tartary  rhubarb ; the 
first  is  in  oblong  pieces,  flatfish  on  one 
side,  and  convex  on  the  other ; compact, 
hard,  heavy,  internally  of  a dull  red  co- 
lour, variegated  with  yellow  and  white, 
and  when  recently  powdered,  appears 
yellow,  but  on  being  kept  becomes  gra- 
dually redder.  The  second  is  the  most 
valuable,  and  is  brought  to  us  in  roundish 
pieces,  with  a large  hole  through  the 
middle  of  each  ; it  is  more  soft  and  friable 
than  the  former  sort,  and  exhibits,  when 
broken,  many  streaks  of  a bright  red  co- 
lour. w The  marks  of  the  goodness  of 
rhubarb  are,  the  liveliness  of  its  colour 
when  cut , its  being  firm  and  solid,  but 
not  flinty  or  hard  ; its  being  easily  puiver- 
able,  and  appearing  when  powdered  of  a 
fine  bright  yellow  colour  ; its  imparting  to 
the  spittle  when  chewed  a deep  saffron 
tinge,  and  not  proving  slimy  or  mucilagi- 
nous in  tiie  month  •,  its  taste  is  subacrid, 
bitterish,  aiid  somewhat  styptic  ; the  smell 
lightly  aromatic.” 

The  purgative  qualities  of  rhubarb  are 
extracted  more  perfectly  by  water  than  by 
rectified  spirit  : the  root  remaining  after 
the  action  of  water  is  almost  if  not  wholly 
inactive  ; whereas  after  repeated  digestion 
in  spirit,  it  proves  still  very  considerably 
purgative.  The  virtue  of  a watery  infu- 
sion, on  being -inspissated  by  a gentle  heat 
is  so  much  diminished,  that  a drachm  of 
the  extract  ; said  to  have  scarcely  any 
greater  effect  than  a scrapie  of  the  root  in 
s&hstaiice.  The  spirituous  tiuctiuje  loses 


less  ; half  a dram  of  this  extract  proving 
moderately  purgative.  The  qualities  of 
this  root,  says  Dr.  Cullen,  are  that  of  a 
gentle  purgative,  and  so  gentle  that  it  is 
often  inconvenient  on  account  of  the  bulk 
of  the  dose  required,  which  in  adults  must 
be  from  3ss  to  3j.  When  given  in  a larga 
dose  it  will  occasion  some  griping,  as  other 
purgatives  do  ; but  it  is  hardly  ever  heating 
to  the  system,  or  shews  the  other  effects  of 
the  more  drastic  purgatives.  The  purga- 
tive quality  is  accompanied  with  a bitter- 
ness, which  is  often  useful  in  restoring  the 
tone  of  the  stomach  when  it  has  been  lost ; 
and,  for  the  most  part,  its  bitterness  makes 
it  sit  better  on  the  stomach  than  many 
other  purgatives  do.  Its  operation  joins 
well  with  neutral  laxatives;  and  both  toge- 
ther operate  in  a lesser  dose  than  either  of 
them  would  singly.  Some  degree  of  stip- 
ticity  is  always  evident  in  this  medicine  , 
and  as  this  quality  acts  when  that  of  tkfe 
purgative  has  ceased,  so,  in  cases  of  diar- 
rhoea, when  any  evacuation  is  proper, 
rhubarb  has  been  considered  as  the  most 
proper  remedy  to  be  employed.  It  must, 
however,  be  remarked  here,  that  in  many 
cases  of  diarrhoea,  no  further  evacuation 
than  what  is  occasioned  by  the  disease,  is 
necessary  or  proper.  The  use  of  rhubarb, 
in  substance,  for  keeping  the  belly  regular, 
for  which  it  is  frequently  employed,  is  by 
no  means  proper,  as  the  astringent  quality 
is  ready  to  undo  what  the  purgative  lias 
done  ; but  it  is  found  that  the  purpose 
mentioned  may  be  obtained  by  it,  if  the 
rhubarb  is  chewed  in  the  mouth,  and  no 
more  is  swallowed  than  what  the  saliva 
has  dissolved.  And  it  must  be  remarked, 
that  in  this  way  employed  it  is  very  useful 
to  dyspeptic  persons.  Analogous  to  this, 
is  the  use  of  rhubarb  in  solution,  in  which 
it  appears  to  me,  that  the  astringent  qua- 
lity is  not  so  largely  extracted  as  to  operate 
so  powerfully  as  when  the  rhubarb  was 
employed  in  substance.” 

The  officinal  preparations  of  this  drug 
are,  a watery  and  a vinous  infusion,  a 
simple  and  a compound  tincture.  It  is 
also  an  ingredient  in  different  compositions; 
as,  the  elixir  ex  aloe  et  rlieo,  pilulse  sto- 
machic®, and  some  others. 

Rhabarearum  ai.bum.  See  Mechoac - 
anna. 

RH  A EAR  BA  RUM  ANTIQUORUM.  See 

Rhaponticum. 

Rhabarbarum  dioscoridis.  See  Rha • 
ponlicum . 

Rhabarbarum  monachorum.  Hip - 
polapathvm.  Patientia.  Monks  rhubarb. 
Garden  patience.  This  root,  which  is 
supposed  to  possess  the  virtues  of  rhubarb, 
but  in  an  inferior  degree,  is  obtained  from 
the  Rmnex  patientia  of  Linnaeus,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Murray,  from  the 
Rumex  ulpinm  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  obviously 
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wore  adstringent  than  rhubarb,  but  comes 
very  far  short  of  its  purgative  virtue. 

Rhab.vrbarum  sibiricum.  The 
plant  directed  for  medicinal  purposes  by 
this  name  is  the  Rheum  undulatum  ; foliis 
subvillosis  undulaiis  petiolis  cequalibus  of 
Linnaeus.  It  possesses  similar  virtues  to 
those  of  the  palmate  species,  and  is  in 
common  use  in  Russia. 

Rhabarbarum  tartaricum.  See 
Rhabarbarum. 

Rhabarbarum  verum.  See  Rhabar- 
barum. 

Rhachtalgia.  (From  gtyis,  thq  spine 
«f  the  back,  and  a\yo<;,  pain.)  A pain  in 
the  spine  of  the  back. 

RACHIS.  ('Pa^if,the  spine  of  the  back.) 
See  Spine. 

Rhachisagra.  (From  the  spine 
of  the  back,  and  ay^a,  a prey.)  A spe- 
cies of  gout  fixed  in  the  spine  of  the  back. 

Rhachita.  (From  the  spine  of 

the  back.)  A muscle  belonging  to  the 
spine  of  the  back. 

Rhachitis.  See  Rachitis. 

Rbacosis.  (From  a rag.)  A 

ragged  excoriation  of  the  relaxed  scrotum. 

RHAGADES.  (From  %v>ywpu,  to  break 
or  bruise.)  Chaps.  Clefts.  Malignant, 
dry,  and  deep  cutaneous  fissures. 

Rhagoides.  (From  ga£,  a grape-berrv, 
and  s &og,  a likeness  ; so  called  from  its 
likeness  in  colour  to  a grape-seed.)  Applied 
to  the  retiform  tunic  of  the  eye. 

RHAMNI  BACC^l.  Buckthorn-ber- 
ries. 

RHAMNUS.  (From  gcuw,  to  destroy, 
because  of  its  many  thorns.)  The  name  of 
a genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Pentandria.  Order,  Monogynia. 
Buckthorn. 

Rhamnus  catharticus.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  buck  thorn.  See 
Spina  cervina. 

Rhamnus  frangula.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  black  alder.  See  Fran- 
gula. 

Rhamnus  zizyphus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  tree  which  affords  the  jujubs. 
See  Jujubce. 

Rhaphanus.  See  Raphanus. 

Rhapontic.  A term  applied  to  rhu- 
barb. 

Rhapontic , rhubarb.  See  Rhaponti- 
mwi. 

Rhaponticum.  (The  Rha  ef  Pontus, 
i.  e.  the  Rha,  in  Russia,  a river  on  whose 
banks  it  grew.)  Rhabarbarum  dioscoridis . 
Rhabarbarum  antiquorum.  The  root  of 
this  plant,  Rheum  rhaponticum  of  Linnaeus, 
appears  to  have  been  the  true  rhubarb  of 
the  antients.  By  some  it  is  confounded 
with  the  modern  rhubarb,  though  consi- 
derably different  from  that  root  in  appear- 
ance, as  well  as  in  quality.  The  rhapontic 
is  of  a dusky  colour  on  its  surface,  and  a 


loose  spongy  texture  ; is  more  adstringent 
than  rhubarb,  and  less  purgative  ; in  this 
last  intention,  two  or  three  drachms  are 
required  for  a dose. 

Rhaponticum  vulgare  officina- 
rum.  Centaurium  majus.  Greater  cen- 
taury. The  root  of  this  plant  Centaurea 
centaureum  of  Linnaeus,  was  formerly  used 
as  an  aperient  and  corroborant  in  alvine 
fluxes.  It  is  now  totally  discarded  from 
the  Materia  Medica  of  this  country. 

RHATANIA.  This  substance  has  been 
long  known  to  the  manufacturers  of  port 
wine  ; it  is  the  production  of  Peru,  and  is 
probably  the  root  of  the  cinchona  eordi- 
folia.  it  is  described  as  externally  resem- 
bling the  root  of  the  rubia  tinctorum,  to’tlie 
taste,  being  aromatic,  bitter  and  very  astrin- 
gent ; its  infusion  or  decoction  turns  black 
with  sulphate  of  iron  and  precipitates  tan- 
nin. The  principal  virtues  appear  to  re- 
side in  the  cortical  part  of  the  root  which  is 
thick  and  resinous.  An  opinion  prevails 
that  the  substance  sold  in  the  shops  under 
the  name  of  foreign  extract  of  bark  is 
made  from  the  rhatania. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  medical  virtues 
of  thisroot  are  powerfully  tonic.  In  debility 
of  the  digestive  organs,  in  chronic  rheuma- 
tism, fluor  albus,  and  in  intermittent  fevers 
it  has  been  employed  with  good  effect. 
While  given  in  doses  similar  to  cinchona,  it 
has  the  advantage  of  being  only  one  third 
the  price  of  that  substance. 

Rhei  radix.  Rhubarb  root. 

Rheume.  (From  fs<»,  to  flow.)  A de- 
fluxion, a common  cold  or  catarrh. 

RHEUM.  (From  Rha , a.  river  in  Rus- 
sia.) The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Enneandria. 
Order,  Trigynia.  See  Rhabarbarum. 

Rheum  palmatum.  The  systematic, 
name  of  the  officinal  rhubarb.  See  Rha - 
barbarum. 

Rheum  rhaponticum.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  rhapontic  rhubarb.  See 
Rhaponticum. 

Rheum  undulatum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  officinal  rhabarbarum  sibiri- 
cum.  See  Rhabarbaricum  sibiricum. 

RHEUM  A.  (From  gs®,  to  flow.)  The 
discharge  from  the  nostrils  or  lungs  arising 
from  cold  ; hence  the  following  lines  of  the 
school  of  Salernum  : 

Si  fiuit  ad  pectus,  dicatur  rheuma  ca- 
tarrhus , 

Ad  fauces  branchus , ad  nares  esto 
coryza. 

RHEUM  ATISMUS.  (From 
to  be  afflicted  with  defluxions.)  Dolores 
rheum atici  et  arthritici  of  Hoffman.  Myo- 
sitis of  Sagar.  This  term  is  so  called  from 
its  being  formerly  used  in  the  same  sense 
as  rheuma;  but,  in  the  present  day,  the 
meaning  of  this  word  is  applied  to  a genus 
#f  disease  in  the  class  pyrexice}  and  order 
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phlegmasia  of  Cullen  ; characterized  by 
pyrexia,  pains  in  the  joints,  increased  by 
the  action  of  the  muscles  belonging  to  the 
joint,  and  heat  on  the  part.  The  blood, 
after  venaesection,  exhibits  an  inflamma- 
tory crust.  Rheumatism  terminates  in 
arthrodynia,  lumbago,  andischias.  Rheu- 
matism is  distinguished  into  acute  and 
chronic . The  acute  is  preceded  by  shiver- 
ing, heat,  thirst,  and  frequent  pulse;  after 
which  the  pain  commences,  and  soon  fixes 
on  the  joints.  The  chronic  rheumatism  is 
distinguished  by  pain  in  the  joints,  without 
pyrexia,  and  is  divided  into  three  species ; 
lumbago , affecting  the  loins  ; and  ischias , 
or  schiatica , affecting  the  hip,  and  arthro- 
dynia, or  pains  in  the  joints.  The  acute 
species  mostly  terminate  in  one  of  these 
species. 

Rheumatism  may  arise  at  all  times  of  the 
year,  when  there  are  frequent  vicissitudes 
of  the  weather,  from  heat  to  cold,  but  the 
spring  and  autumn  are  the  seasons  in  which 
it  is  most  prevalent;  and  it  attacks  per- 
sons of  ail  ages ; but  very  young  people 
are  less  subject  to  it  than  adults. 

Obstructed  perspiration,  occasioned  ei- 
ther by  wearing  vvet  clothes,  laying  in 
damp  linen,  or  damp  rooms,  or  by  being 
exposed  to  cool  air  when  the  body  has  been 
roach  heated  by  exercise,  is  the  cause 
which  usually  produces  rheumatism.  Those 
who  are  much  afflicted  with  this  complaint, 
are  very  apt  to  be  sensible  of  the  approach 
nf  wet  Weather,  by  finding  wandering 
pains  about  them  at  that  period. 

Acute  rheumatism  usually  comes  on 
with  lassitude  and  rigors,  succeeded  by 
beat,  thirst,  anxiety,  restlessness,  and  a 
hard  pulse  ; soonufttr  which,  excruciating 
pains  are  felt  in  different  parts  of  the  body, 
but  more  particularly  in  the  joints  of  the 
shoulder,  wrist,  knees,  and  ankles,  or 
perhaps  in  the  hip  ; and  these  keep  shifting 
from  one  joint  to  another,  leaving  a redness 
and  swelling  in  every  part  they  have  occu- 
pied, as  likewise  a great  tendency  to  the 
touch.  Towards  evening  there  is  usually 
an  exacerbation,  or  increase  of  fever ; 
and,  during  the  night,  the  pains  become 
more  severe,  and  shift  from  one  joint  to 
another. 

Early  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  some 
degree  of  sweating  usual!}'  occurs  ; but  it 
is  seldom  so  cGpious  as  either  to  remove 
the  pains  or  to  prove  critical.  In  the  be- 
ginning, the  urine  is  without  any  sediment; 
but  as  the  disease  advances  in  its  progress, 
and  the  fever  admits  of  considerable  re- 
missions, alateritious  sediment  is  deposited  ; 
but  thiis  by  no  means  proves  critical. 

Chronic  rheumatism  is  attended  with 
pains  in  the  head,  shoulders,  knees,  and 
other  large  joints,  which  at  times  are  con- 
fined to  one  particular  part,  and  at  others 
shift  from  one  joint  to  another,  without 


occasioning  any  inflammation  or  fevet ; 
and  in  this  manner  the  complaint  continues 
often  for  a considerable  time,  and  at  length 
goes  off. 

No  danger  is  attendant  on  chronic  rheu- 
matism ; but  a person  having  been  once 
attacked  with  it,  is  ever  afterwards  more 
or  less  liable  to  returns  of  it;  and  an  in- 
curable anchylosis  is  sometimes  formed,  in 
consequence  of  very  frequent  relapses. 
Neither  is  the  acute  rheumatism  frequently 
accompanied  with  much  danger;  but,  in  a 
few  instances,  the  patient  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  general  inflammation,  and,  now 
and  then,  by  a metastasis  to  some  vital 
part,  such  as  the  head  and  lungs.  Acute 
rheumatism,  although  accompanied  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  inflammation  in 
particular  paits,  has  seldom  been  known 
to  terminate  in  suppuration ; but  a serous 
or  gelatinous  effusion  takes  place. 

Rheumatism  seldom  proving  fatal,  very 
few'  opportunities  have  offered  for  dissec- 
tions cf  the  disease.  In  the  few  which 
have  occurred,  the  same  appearances  have 
been  observed  in  inflammatory  fever,  as 
effusion  within  the  cranium,  and  now  and 
then  affections  of  some  of  the  viseer^. 

Rhibesia.  (From  ribes,  a currant.) 
See  Ribes  nigrum , Ribes  rubrum,  and  Fruits , 
summer . 

Rhin^eus.  ( Rhinceus , sc.  rnusculus  ; 

from  p,  the  nose.)  See  Compressor  nuns . 

Rhinenchytes.  (From  %iv,  the  nose, 
and  eyxvtu,  to  pour  in.)  A syringe  for  the 
nose. 

ehinophonia.  (From  gtv,  the  nose, 
and  the  voice.)  A nasal  voice. 

Rhizagra.  (From  the  root,  and 
ay^Bua),  to  seize.)  An  instrument  for  taking 
out  the  roots  or  stumps  of  teeth. 

RHODIA.  (From  *o£ov,  a rose ; so 
called  because  its  root  smells  like  the 
damask  rose.)  The  radix  rhodia^  cf  some 
pharmacopoeias  is  the  produce  of  the 
Rhodiola  rosea  of  Liunagiis,  called  rose- 
wort.  When  dry,  it  has  a very  pleasant 
smell,  resembling  that  of  the  damask  rose. 
In  this  odorous  matter  the  medical  virtue 
of  the  root  resides.  Poultices  in  which 
this  root  enters  as  a chief  ingredient  are 
said  to  allay  violent  pains  of  the  head. 

Rhodium  lignum.  (From  goSw,  a rose ; 
a wood  which  smells  like  roses.)  Rhodium, 
or  rose-w  ood.  The  wmod  or  root  of  a tree 
supposed  to  be  the  Genista  canariensis  of 
Linnaeus.  It  is  brought  from  the  Canary 
islands.  An  essential  oil  is  obtained  from 
it,  which  is  used  principally  as  a perfume, 
but  possesses  cordial  and  corroborant  vir- 
tues. It  is  also  an  ingredient  in  the  compo- 
sition of  powdeis  for  the  destruction  of 
rats. 

RHODODENDRON.  (From  pohv, 
a rose,  and  S'svS'fov,  a tree ; so  called  be- 
cause its  flowers  resemble  the  rose.)  i. 
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The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnsean  system.  Class,  Decandria.  Order, 
Monogynia. 

cl.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the 
oleander.  Rose-bay.  Yellow-fiowered 
rhododendron.  Rhododendron  chrysanthe- 
mum Linnm  :—foliis  oblongis  impunctis  su- 
pra scabris  venosissimis , corolla  rot  at  a irre- 
gulari,  gemma Jloriferu  ferrugineo  tomento.,a. 
This  species  of  rhododendron  has  not  yet 
been  introduced  in  Britain ; it  is  a native 
of  Siberia,  affecting  mountainous  situa- 
tions, and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

This  plant  and  its  medical  virtues  were 
first  described  in  1747,  by  Gmelin  and 
Halier.  Little  attention,  however,  was 
paid  to  it,  till  the  year  1779,  when  it  was 
strongly  recommended  by  Koelpin  as  an 
efficacious  medicine,  not  only  in  rheuma- 
tism and  gout,  but  even  in  venereal  cases  3 
and  it  is  now  very  generally  employed  in 
chronic  rheumatisms,  in  various  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. The  leaves,  which  are  the  part  di- 
rected for  medicinal  use,  have  a bitterish 
subadstringent  taste.  Taken  in  a large 
dose,  they  prove  a narcotic  poison ; and, 
in  moderate  doses,  they  are  said  to  oc- 
sion  heat,  thirst,  a degree  of  delirium,  and 
a peculiar  sensation  of  the  parts  affected. 

Asa  powerful  and  active  medicine,  this 
shrub,  says  Dr.  Woodville,  may  probably 
be  found  an  addition  to  the  materia  medica. 
Dr.  Home,  who  tried  it  unsuccessfully  in 
some  cases  of  acute  rheumatism,  says,  “ It 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful 
sedatives  which  we  have,  as,  in  most  of 
the  trials,  it  made  the  pulse  remarkably 
slow,  and  in  one  patient  reduced  it  to 
thirty-eight  beats.  And  in  other  cases,  in 
which  the  rhododendron  has  been  used  at 
Edinburgh,  it  has  been  productive  of  good 
effects,  and  accordingly  it  is  now  intro- 
duced into  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia. 
The  manner  of  using  this  plant  by  the 
Siberians,  was  by  putting  two  drachms  of 
the  dried  leaves  in  an  earthen  pot,  with 
about  ten  ounces  of  boiling  water,  keeping 
it  near  a boiling  heat  for  a night  3 and  this 
they  took  in  the  morning,  and  by  repeating 
it  three  or  four  times,  generally  effected  a 
cure. 

Rhododendron  chrysanthemum. 
The  systematic  name  of  the  oleander,  or 
rose-bay.  See  Rhododendron. 

Riiodola  rosea.  The  , systematic 

name  of  the  rose- wort.  See  Rkodia . 

Rhodomeli.  (From  goS'ov,  the  rose, 
and  honey.)  Honey  of  roses. 

Rhoeados  petala.  Red  poppy  petals. 

RHCEAS.  (From  §e&>,  to  ffow.)  The 
wild  poppy  is  sometimes  so  called.  See 
Papaver  erraticum. 

RHOMBOIDEUS.  (From  fa&e,  a geo- 
metrical figure,  whose  sides  are  equal  but 
not  right  angled,  and  ttfog,  resemblance.) 
Rhomboideus  major  and  minor.  Rhomboides 
of  Douglas,  Winslow,  and  Cowper  3 and 


Ceriici  do'so  scapulaire  of  Dumas.  This 
muscle,  which  is  so  named  from  its  shap£, 
is  situated  immediately  under  the  trape- 
zius. W e find  it  usually,  though  not  always, 
divided  into  two  portions,  which  Albinos 
. describes  as  two  distinct  muscles.  The 
uppermost  of  these,  or  rhomboideus  minor , 
arises  tendinous  from  the  spinous  process 
of  the  three  inferior  vertebrae  £of  the  neck, 
and  from  the  ligamentum  coiii ; the  lower- 
most, or  rhomboideus  major , arises  tendi- 
nous from  the  spinous  processes  of  the 
back  : the  former  is  inserted  into  the  basis 
of  the  scapula,  opposite  to  its  spine  ; the 
latter  into  all  the  basis  of  the  sc  apula,  be- 
low its  spine.  Its  use  is  to  draw  the  sca- 
pula obliquely  upwards,  and  directly  back- 
wards. 

Rhopalosis.  (From  zovaXov,  a club.) 
A disorder  in  which  the  hair  cleaves  to- 
gether, and  hangs  down  in  clusters  resem- 
bling clubs.  The  plaited  hair. 

Rhubarb.  See  Rhabarbarum. 

Rhubarb , monks.  See  Rhabarbarum 
monachorum. 

Rhubarb , rhapontic.  See  Rhaponticum. 

RHUS.  (From  gE«,  to  flow;  so  called 
because  it  stops  fluxes.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Limiasan  system. 
Class,  Pentandria.  Order,  Trigynia.  Tire 
sumach-tree. 

Rhus  belgica.  The  Dutch  myrtle  is 
sometimes  so  termed.  See  Myrtus  braban - 
tic  a. 

Rhus  coriaria.  See  Sumach. 

Rhus  radicans.  A poisonous  plant, 
Rhus  vernix  of  Linnaeus,  the  efficacy  of 
which  Dr.  Fresnoi  has  endeavoured  id 
prove,  in  the  disease  called  paralysis,  and 
herpetic  affections.  He,  in  order  that 
others  should  not  suffer  by  his  experiments, 
began  by  taking  an  infusion  of  one  of  the 
three  folioli,  of  which  each  leaf  of  this 
plant  consists  ; and  as  this  dose  produced 
no  sensible  effect,  he  increased  the  number 
to  twelve.  His  urine  and  perspiration  were 
increased  in  quantity,  and  he  had  some 
pains  in  his  belly.  He  relates  seven  cases, 
in  which  he  thinks  he  can  remove  all  doubt 
of  the  efficacy  of  this  infusion,  in  herpetic 
affections.  From  these  the  following  are 
selected  : 

“ A country  woman,”  says  Dr.  Fresnoi, 
u came  to  me  in  the  month  of  July,  1780, 
to  consult  me  about  the  herpes  farinosa, 
with  which  her  face  had  been  covered  for 
more  than  a year.  She  was  ordered  to  make 
an  infusion  of  this  plant ; and,  in  six  weeks, 
was  entirely  free  from  the  disease.” 

He  likewise  relates  five  cases  of  paraly- 
sis, which  were  cured  by  the  use  of  this 
plant. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  to  be  cu^ 
when  in  the  greatest  vigour,  about  the 
month  of  June.  “ Those  who  cut  this 
plant,”  says  Dr.  F.  “ wear  leathern  gloves, 
on  account  of  its  poisonous  qualities.”  The 
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same  gentleman  observes,  he  saw  one  case 
in  which  inflammation  of  the  eye  lids  was 
produced  by  the  vapour  from  the  plant. 
Four  pounds  of  the  leaves  being  distilled 
with  thirty-two  pounds  of  water,  gives  it  a 
slight  odour,  although  the  plant  is  entirely 
free  from  it.  Its  taste  is  pungent,  and 
inflames  the  mouth.  The  decoction  which 
remains  in  the  still  is  brown,  and  is  gene- 
rally covered  with  a light  brown  pellicle. 
When  strained  and  evaporated;  it  gives  a 
shining  black  extract.  The  leaves  inflame 
and  swell  the  hands  and  arms  of  those  who 
take  them  out  of  the  still,  and  brings  on  an 
itching,  which  remains  for  several  days. 
Forty-two  pounds  of  the  leaves  afford 
twenty  ounces  of  extract,  of  a proper  con- 
sistence for  pills. 

<£  A girl,  in  Flanders,”  says  Dr.  Fres- 
noi,  a already  subject  to  tits,  laid  down 
some  flowers  in  her  bed-room.  Next  day 
she  told  me  that  she  had  undergone  a 
great  change;  that  she  had  had  no  fits,  and 
slept  much  better.  It  occurred  to  me,” 
says  Dr.  F.  “ that  the  flowers  occasioned 
this  change.  Next  day,  the  flowers  being 
removed,  and  the  window  opened,  the 
convulsions  re-appeared ; on  their  being 
again  introduced,  the  fits  disappeared  ; 
which  proved  plainly  it  was  the  effect  of 
the  flowers.  The  success  of  the  extract  in 
tussis  convnlsiva  exceeded  my  hopes ; 
forty-two  children  being  cured  of  this  dis- 
order in  Valenciennes,  during  the  end  of 
the  year  1786.  Four  grains  of  extract 
dissolved  in  four  ounces  of  syrup,  of  which 
one  table  spoonful  given  to  the  child  every 
third  hour,  generally  abates  the  cough, 
and  mostly  leaves  them. 

Rhus  tiphinum.  The  systematic  name 
©f  the  Virginian  sumach,  whose  seeds  are 
said  to  be  useful  in  stopping  haemorrhages. 

Rhus  vernix.  The  systematic  name 
©f  a species  of  sumach  which  exudes  a 
poisonous  resin.  See  Rhus  radicans. 

RHYAS.  (pua?,  a disease  of  the  eye.) 
A decrease  or  defect  of  the  lachrymal  ca- 
runcle. The  proximate  cause  is  a native 
defect ; or  it  may  originate  from  excision, 
eros;on,  or  acrimony.  This  disorder  is 
commonly  incurable,  and  it  induces  an  in- 
curable epliiphora,  or  a continual  weeping. 

Rkytidosis.  See  Rutidosis. 

RIBES.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linna^an  system.  Class,  Fentandria. 
Order,  Monogynia. 

RIBES  NIGRUM.  Black  currant. 
This  indigenous  plant,  Riles  nigrum  of 
Linnaeus : — racemis  pilosis , fioribus  oblongis, 
affords  larger  berries  than  those  of  the  red, 
which  are  said  to  be  peculiarly  useful  in 
sore  throats,  and  to  possess  a diuretic 
power  in  a very  considerable  degree.  The 
leaves  of  the  black  currant  are  extremely 
fragrant,  and  have  been  likewise  recom- 
mended for  their  medicinal  virtue,  which 
J&ergius  states  to  be  nnmdificans,  pellens, 


diuretica.  The  officinal  preparations  of 
the  berries  are  the  syrupus  ribis  nigri,  and 
the  succus  ribis  nigri  inspissatus. 

RIBES  RUBRUM.  Grossuralia  non 
spinosa . The  red  currant.  Ribes  rubi'inn 
of  Linnaeus : — inerme , racemis  glubris  pen- 
dulis , fioribus  planiusculis.  The  white 
currant-tree  is  merely  a variety  of  the  red, 
the  fruit  of  both  is  perfectly  analogous ; 
therefore  what  is  said  of  the  one  applies  to 
the  other.  The  red  currant  is  abundantly 
cultivated  in  gardeiis,  and,  from  its  grate- 
ful acidify,  is  universally  accepted,  either 
as  nature  presents  it,  or  variously  prepared 
by  art,  with  the  addition  of  sugar.  Con- 
sidered medicinally,  it  is  esteemed  to  be 
moderately  refrigerant,  antiseptic,  attenu- 
ant,  and  aperient.  It  may  be  used  with 
considerable  advantage  to  allay  thirst,  in 
most  febrile  complaints,  to  lessen  an  in- 
creased secretion  of  bile,  and  to  correct  a 
putrid  and  scorbutic  state  of  the  fluids, 
especially  in  sanguine  temperaments;  but, 
in  constitutions  of  a contrary  kind,  it  is  apt 
to  occasion  flatulency  and  indigestion. 

RIBS.  (Costa,  a costodiendo ; because 
they  guard  the  vital  viscera.)  The  ribs 
are  the  long  curved  bones  which  are  placed 
in  an  oblique  direction  at  the  sides  of  the 
chest.  Their  number  is  generally  twelve 
on  each  side  ; but,  in  some  subjects,  it  has 
been  found  to  be  thirteen,  and  in  others, 
though  more  rarely,  only  eleven.  They 
are  distinguished  into  true  and  false  ribs. 
The  seven  upper  ribs,  which  are  articu- 
lated to  the  sternum,  are  called  true  ribs ; 
and  the  five  lower  ones,  which  are  not  im- 
mediately attached  to  that  bone,  are  called 
false  ribs.  At  the  posterior  extremity  of 
each  rib  we  observe  a small  head,  divided 
by  a middle  ridge  into  two  articulating 
surfaces,  covered  with  cartilage,  which  are 
received  into  two  cavities  contiguous  to 
each  other,  and  formed  in  the  upper  and 
lower  part  of  each  dorsal  vertebra,  as  we 
have  already  observed  in  our  description 
of  the  spine.  This  articulation,  which  is 
secured  by  a capsular  ligament,  is  a spe- 
cies of  ginglimus,  and  allows  only  of  mo- 
tion upwards  and  downwards.  The  head 
of  each  rib  is  supported  by  a short  neck, 
and  immediately  beyond  this  we  find  a 
flattened  tubercle,  affording  an  oblong  and 
slightly  convex  surface,  which  is  articu- 
lated with  the  transverse  process  of  the 
lowest  of  the  two  dorsal  vertebrae,  with 
which  its  head  is  articulated.  At  some 
little  distance  from  this  tuberosity,  the  rib 
makes  a considerable  curve,  which  is  usu- 
ally called  its  angle.  From  the  tubercle 
to  the  angle  the  ribs  are  of  considerable 
thickness,  and  approaching  to  a cylindrical 
shape  ; but,  from  the  angle  to  their  ante- 
rior extremity,  they  become  thinner  and 
flatter.  To  this  anterior  extremity  is  fixed 
a long,  broad,  and  strong  cartilage,  which, 
in  each  of  the  true  ribs,  reaches  to  the 
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sternum,  where  its  articulation  is  secured 
by  a capsular  ligament,  and  by  other  liga- 
mentous fibres.  The  cartilages  of  the.  sixth 
and  seventh  ribs  being  longer  than  the 
rest,  are  extended  upwards,  in  order  to 
reach  the  sternum,  the  inferior  portion  of 
which  is  about  on  a level  with  the  fifth 
rib.  The  cartilages  of  these  two  ribs  are 
usually  united  into  one,  so  as  to  leave  no 
space  between  them.  The  false  ribs  are 
supported  in  a different  manner ; their  car- 
tilages terminate  in  an  acute  point  before 
they  reach  the  sternum,  the  eighth  rib  be-  • 
ing  attached  by  its  cartilage  to  the  lower 
edge  of  the  cartilage  of  the  seventh,  or  last 
of  the  true  ribs;  the  ninth  in  the  same 
manner  to  the  eighth  ; and  the  tenth  to 
the  ninth ; the  cartilages  of  each  rib  being 
shorter  than  that  of  the  rib  above  it.  The 
eleventh  and  twelfth,  which  are  the  two 
lowermost  ribs,  are  not  fixed  at  their  an- 
terior extremities  like  the  other  ribs,  but 
hang  loose,  and  are  supported  only  by 
their  ligamentous  fibres,  and  by  muscles 
and  other  soft  parts. 

The  external  surface  of  each  rib  is  some- 
what convex,  and  its  internal  surface 
slightly  concave.  On  the  inferior  and  in- 
terior surface  of  these  bones  we  observe  a 
Ion"  fossa,  for  the  lodgment  of  the  intercos- 
tal vessels  and  nerves.  This  channel,  how- 
ever, does  not  extend  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  rib,  being  observable  neither 
at  the  posterior  extremity,  where  the  ves- 
sels have  not  yet  reached  the  bone,  nor  at 
the  fore  end,  where  they  are  distributed 
to  the  paths  between  the  ribs.  We  seldom 
see  any  marks  of  it  in  the  short  ribs,  as  in 
the  first,  second,  eleventh,  and  twelfth. 

Thus  far  we  have  given  a description, 
which  is  applicable  to  the  ribs  in  general ; 
but,  as  we  find  them  differing  from  each 
other  in  shape,  length,  situation,  and  other 
respects,  it  will  be  right  to  speak  of  each 
rib  in  particular.  * 

The  first  rib,  which  is  the  shortest  of  any, 
is  likewise  the  most  curved.  It  is  broader 
than  the  other  ribs,  and,  instead  of  being 
placed,  as  they  are,  obliquely,  and  with  its 
edges  upwards  and  downwards,  it  is  situ- 
ated nearly  in  a transverse  direction,  one 
©fits  edges  being  placed  inwards,  or  nearly 
so.  Of  these  edges,  the  inner  one  is  sharp, 
and  the  outer  one  somewhat  rounded.  Its 
inner  surface  is  smooth,  and  its  superior 
surface  is  sometimes  slightly  depressed 
anteriorly  by  the  clavicle.  The  head  of 
this  rib,  instead  of  being  angular,  is  flat- 
tened, and  slightly  convex,  being  received 
into  a cavity,  which  is  formed  wholly  in 
the  first  vertebra,  and  not  by  two  vertebrae, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  other  ribs. 

The  second  lib  is  longer  than  the  first, 
but  shorter  than  the  ribs  below  it.  Its  an- 
gle is  placed  at  a small  distance  from  its 
tuberosity,  and  its  head  is  articulated  with 
two  vertebra,  like  the  other  ribs.  The 
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other  ten  ribs,  the  two  last  only  excepted, 
differ  from  the  general  description  we  have 
given,  chiefly  in  the  difference  of  their 
length,  which  goes  on  gradually  increasing, 
from  the  first  or  uppermost,  to  the  seventh 
or  last  of  the  true  ribs,  and  as  gradually 
diminishing  from  that  to  the  twelfth.  Their 
obliquity,  in  respect  to  the  spine,  likewise 
increases  as  they  descend,  as  does  the  dis- 
tance between  the  head  and  angle  of  each 
rib,  from  the  first  rib  to  the  ninth.  The 
two  lowest  ribs  differ  from  a1!  the  rest  in 
the  following  particulars  : — Their  heads, 
like  that  of  the  first  rib,  are  rounded,  and  re- 
ceived into  a cavity  formed  entirely  in  the 
body  of  one  vertebra  ; they  have  no  tubercle 
for  their  articulation  with  the  transverse 
processes,  to  which  they  are  only  loosely  fix- 
ed by  ligaments,  and,  in  this  respect,  the 
tenth  rib  is  sometimes  found  to  agree  v hk 
them  : they  are  much  shorter  than  the  rest 
of  the  false  ribs,  and  the  twelfth  is  still 
shorter  than  the  eleventh.  The  length  of 
the  latter,  however,  is  different  in  different 
subjects,  and  is  not  always  found  to  be 
the  same  on  both  sides  in  the  same  ske  - 
ieton.  Anteriorly,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, their  cartilages  are  short  and  loose, 
not  being  attached  to  the  cartilages  of  the 
other  ribs ; and  this  seems  to  be,  because 
the  most  considerable  motions  of  the 
trunk  are  not  performed  on  the  lumbar 
vertebrae  alone,  but  likewise  on  the  lower 
vertebrae  of  the  back  ; so  that  if  these  two 
ribs  had  been  confined  anteriorly,  like  the 
rest,  and  likewise  united  to  the  bodies  of 
two  vertebrae,  and  to  the  transverse  pro- 
cess, this  disposition  would  have  impeded 
the  motion  of  the  two  last  vertebrae  of  the 
back,  and  consequently  would  have  affect- 
ed the  motion  of  the  trunk  in  general. 

The  use  of  the  ribs  is  to  give  form  to 
the  thorax,  and  to  cover  and  defend  the 
lungs  ; also  assist  in  breathing ; for  they 
are  joined  to  the  vertebrae  by  regular  hinges, 
which  allow  of  short  motions,  and  to  the 
sternum  by  cartilages,  which  yield  to  the 
motion  of  the  ribs,  and  return  again  when 
the  muscles  cease  to  act. 

Ribwort.  The  Plantago  lanceolata  of 
Linnaeus,  or  narrow-leaved  plantain,  is 
sometimes  so  termed. 

Rice.  See  Oryza. 

RICINUS.  ( Quasi  xyvo?,  a dog’s 
nose  , because  they  stick  to  the  noses  of 
dogs.)  1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants 
in  the  Lionaean  system.  Class,  Monoecia. 
Order,  Monadelphia. 

°2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  plant 
which  affords  the  seed  from  which  the 
castor-oil  is  prepared.  Cataputia  major . 
Ricinus  vulgaris.  Palma  christi.  Ricinus 
communis  of  Linnaeus  -.—foliis  peltatis  sub - 
palmatis  serratis.  This  plant  appears  to  be 
the  Kijti,  or  Kgonwv,  of  Dioscorides,  who 
observes,  that  the  seeds  are  powerfully 
cathartic  ; it  is  also  mentioned  by  ,/Etius, 
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Paul  us  ^Egineta,  and  Pliny.  The  ricinus 
was  first  cultivated  in  England,  in  the  time 
of  Turner,  and  is  now  annually  reared  in 
many  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  ; and  in  jthat  of  Dr.  Saunders,  at 
Highbury,  the  plant  grew  to  a stale  of  great 
perfection.  An  oil  extracted  from  the 
seeds  of  this  plant,  and  known  by  the  name 
of  oleum  ricini,  palma  cliristi,  or  castor 
oil,  is  the  drug  to  which  the  pharmaco- 
poeias refer,  and  which  has  lately  come 
into  frequent  use,  as  a quick  but  gentle 
purgative. 

The  London  College  directs  this  oil  to 
he  expressed  from  the  seeds  in  the  same 
way  as  that  of  the  oil  of  almonds,  and  with- 
out the  assistance  of  heat,  by  which  the  oil 
would  seem  to  be  obtained  in  the  purest 
state.  However,  we  have  some  reason  to 
believe  that  this  method  is  seldom  prac- 
tised, and  that  the  oil  usually  employed 
here  is  imported  from  the  West  Indies, 
where  it  is  commonly  prepared  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — “ The  seeds  being  freed 
from  the  husks,  or  pods,  which  are  gathered 
upon  their  turning  brown,  and  when  be- 
ginning to  burst  open,  are  first  bruised  in 
a mortar,  afterwards  tied  up  in  a linen  bag, 
and  then  thrown  into  a large  pot,  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water  (about  eight 
gallons  to  one  gallon  of  the  seeds,)  and 
boiled  till  the  oil  is  risen  to  the  surface, 
when  it  is  carefully  skimmed  off,  strained, 
and  kept  for  use.  Thus  prepared,  the  oil 
is  entirely  free  from  acrimony,  and  will 
stay  upon  the  stomach  when  it  rejects  all 
other  medicines.”  Mr.  Long  remarks,  that 
the  oil  intended  for  medicinal  use,  is 
more  frequently  cold  drawn,  or  extracted 
from  the  bruised  seeds  by  means  of  a hand- 
press.  But  this  is  thought  more  acrimo- 
nious than  that  prepared  by  coction.  Dr. 
Browne  is  also  of  this  opinion,  aud  prefers 
the  oil  prepared  by  coction  to  that  by  ex- 
pression ; he  attributes  its  greater  mildness 
to  the  action  of  the  fire,  observing,  that  the 
expressed  oil,  as  well  as  the  mixed  juices 
of  the  seeds,  are  far  more  active  and  vio- 
lent in  their  operation. 

Dr.  Cullen  observes,  that  “ this  oil, 
when  the  stomach  can  be  reconciled  to  it, 
is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  purgatives  we 
can  employ.  It  has  this  particular  advan- 
tage, that  it  operates  sooner  after  its  ex- 
hibition than  any  other  purgative  I know 
of,  as  it  commonly  operates  in  two  or  three 
hours.  It  seldom'gives  any  griping,  and  its 
operation  is  generally  moderate,  to  one, 
two,  or  three  stools  only.  It  is  particularly 
suited  to  cases  of  costiveness,  and  even  to 
cases  of  spasmodic  cholic. 

In  the  West  Indies,  it  is  found  to  be  one 
of  the  most  certain  remedies  in  the  dry 
belly-ac  he,  or  colica  pictonum.  It  is  sel- 
dom found  heating  or  irritating  to  the  rec- 
tum ; and  therefore  is  sufficiently  well 
suited  to  hscmorrhoidal  persons. 


The  only  inconvenience  attending  the 
use  of  this  medicine  is,  that  as  an  oil  it  is 
nauseous  to  some  persons  ; and  that,  when 
the  dose  is  large,  it  occasions  sickness  at 
the  stomach  for  some  time  after  it  is  taken. 
To  obviate  these  iucoaveniencies,  several 
means  have  been  tried  ; and  it  is  found 
that  the  most  effectual  means  is  the  addition 
of  a little  ardent  spirit.  In  the  West  Indies, 
they  employ  rum  ; but  that  I might  not  with- 
draw any  part  of  the  purgative,  I employ  the 
Tinct.  senna  comp . This  added  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  to  three  parts  of  the  oil,  and 
very  intimately  mixed,  by  being  shaken  to- 
gether in  a phial,  both  makes  the  oil  less 
nauseous  to  the  taste,  and  makes  it  sit  more 
easy  on  the  stomach.  The  common  dose 
of  this  oil  is  a table-spoonful,  or  half  an 
ounce : but  many  persons  require  a double 
quantity. 

Ricinus  communis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the  castor- 
oil.  See  Ricinus. 

Ricinus  major.  Ricivoides.  Pineus 
purgans.  Pinhones  indici.  Fuba  cathartica . 
Nux  cathartica  americana . Nux  barbadtn- 
sis.  An  oblong  black  seed,  the  produce 
of  the  Jatropha  evreas ; foliis  cordatis  angn- 
latis  of  Linnaeus.  It  affords  a quantity  of 
oil,  which  is  given,  in  many  places,  as  the 
castor-oil  is  in  this  country,  to  which  it  is 
very  nearly  allied.  The  seeds  of  the  Ja- 
tropha multifida  are  of  an  oval  and  trian- 
gular shape,  of  a pale  brown  colour,  are 
called  purging-nuts,  and  give  out  a similar 
oil. 

Ricinus  vulgaris.  See  Ricinus . 

Rickets.  See  Rachitis. 

RIGOR.  A coldness,  attended  by  a 
shivering,  more  or  less  perfect. 

RIMA.  A fissure,  or  opening  • as  the 
rima  luryngis , rima  vulva;. 

RIMA  GLOTTIDIS.  The  opening  of 
the  larynx,  through  which  the  air  passes  in 
and  out  of  the  lungs. 

Eimula.  (Dim.  of  rima,  a fissure.)  A 
small  fissure. 

Rin^eus.  (From  giv,  the  nose.)  See 
Compressor  nans. 

Ring-u'orm.  A species  of  herpes.  See 
Herpes. 

Risagon.  See  Cassumuniar. 

RISUS  SARDONICUS.  See  Sardonic 
laugh. 

ROASTING.  A chemical  process,  ge- 
nerally performed  in  crucibles,  by  which 
mineral  substances  are  divided,  some  of 
their  principals  being  volatilized  and  others 
changed,  so  as  to  prepare  them  for  other 
operations. 

Rob.  {Roby  dense,  Arabian.)  An  old 
term  i'or  an  inspissated  juice. 

ROBORANTS.  ( Medicamenta  robo- 

rantia ; from  roboro,  to  strengthen.) 
Strengthening  medicines.  See  Stimulants. 

Roccella.  The  principal  use  of  this 
plant,  Lichen  roccella  of  Linnaeus,  is  as  a 
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blue  dye>  it  has  been  employed  medici- 
nally with  success  in  allaying  the  cough 
attendant  on  phthisis,  and  in  hysterical 
Coughs. 

Rochelle  salt.  See  Soda  tartarisata. 

RockambolE.  The  Allium  scorodophra- 
sum  of  Linnaeus.  The  root  is  used  for 
pickles  and  high-seasoned  dishes. 

Rock-oil.  See  Petroleum. 

Rock  samphire.  See  Samphire. 

Rocket,  garden.  See  Eruca. 

Rocket,  Roman.  See  Eruca. 

Rocket , wild.  See  Eruca  sylvestris. 

Rorella.  See  Ros  solis. 

Ros  calabrinus.  The  officinal  manna 
is  sometimes  so  termed. 

Ros  solis.  (Ros,  dew.)  Rorella.  Sun- 
dew. This  elegant  little  plant,  Drosera 
rotundifolia  of  Linnaeus : — scapis  radicatis  ; 
foliis  orbiculatis,  is  said  to  be  so  acrid  as  to 
ulcerate  the  skin,  and  remove  warts  and 
corns,  and  to  excite  a fatal  coughing  and 
delirium  in  sheep  who  eat  it.  It  is  seldom 
giver  medicinally  in  this  country  but  by 
the  lower  orders,  who  esteem  a decoction 
of  it  as  serviceable  in  asthmas  and  coughs. 

ROSA.  1.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
plan's  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Ico- 
j sandria.  Order,  Polygynia.  The  rose. 

2.  A name  sometimes  given  to  the  erysi- 
! pelas,  because  it  begins  with  a redness  like 
that  of  a rose. 

Rosa  alba.  The  while  rose.  The 
flowers  of  this  species  possess  similar  but 
inferior  virtues  to  those  of  the  damask. 
They  are  directed  in  some  officinal  pre- 
parations. 

ROSA  CANINA.  Rosa  sylvestris.  The 
pharmacopoeia]  and  systematic  name  of  the 
dog-rose.  See  Cynosbatus. 

i OS  A CENT4FOLIA.  The  pharmaco- 
pceial  and  systematic  name  of  the  damask 
rose.  Rosa  damascena.  Rosa  pallida , The 
damask  rose.  The  pharmacopoeias  directa 
syrup  to  be  prepared  from  the  petals  of 
this  rose.  Rosa  centi/olia  of  Linnaeus  : — 
germinibus  ovatis  pedunculisque  hispidis, 
caule  hispido  aculeato,  petiolis  inermibus ; 
which  is  found  to  be  a pleasant  and  useful 
laxative  for  children,  or  to  obviate  costive- 
ness in  adults.  Most  of  the  roses,  though 
much  cultivated  in  our  gardens,-  are  far 
from  being  distinctly  characterized.  Those 
denominated  varieties  are  extremely  nu- 
merous, and  often  permanently  uniform ; 
and  the  specific  differences,  as  hitherto 
pointed  out}  are  in  many  respects  so  ade- 
quate to  the  purpose  of  satisfactory  discri- 
mination, that  it  becomes  a difficult  matter 
to  distinguish  which  are  species  and  which 
are  varieties  only,  ^lie  London  College, 
following  Gerard  and  Parkinson,  has  still 
retained  the  name  rosa  damascena  ; but 
the  damask  rose  is  another  species,  vridely 
different  from  the  centifolia,  as  appears 
from  the  description  given  of  it  by  Du  Roi 
and  Miller. 


The  petals  are  directed  for  medicinal 
use  they  are  of  a pale  red  colour,  and  of 
a very  fragrant  odour,  which,  to  most 
people,  is  extremely  agreeable  ; and  then  - 
fore  this  and  most  of  the  other  roses  are 
much  used  as  nosegays.  We  may  remark, 
however,  that,  iff  some  instances,  they 
have,  under  certain  circumstances,  pro- 
duced alarming  symptoms.  The  petals 
“ impart  their  odorous  matter  to  watery 
liquors,  both  by  infusion  and  distillation. 
Six  pound  of  fresh  roses  impregnate,  by 
distillation,  a gallon,  or  more,  of  water, 
strongly  with  their  fine  flavour.  On  dis- 
tilling large  quantities,  there  separates  from 
the  watery  fluid  a small  portion  of  a fra- 
grant buiyraceous  oil,  which  liquefies  by 
heat,  and  appears  yellow,  but  concretes 
in  the  cold  into  a white  mass.  An  hundred 
pounds  of  the  flowers,  according  to  the 
experiments  of  Tachenius  and  Hoffman, 
afforded  scarcely  half  an  ounce  of  oil.5* 
The  smell  of  the  oil  exactly  resembles  that 
of  roses,  and  is  therefore  much  used  as  a 
perfume.  It  possesses  very  little  pungency, 
and  has  been  highly  recommended  for  its 
cordial  and  analeptic  qualities.  These 
flowers  also  contain  a bitterish  substance, 
which  is  extracted  by  water  along  with  the 
odorous  principle,  and  remains  entire  in 
the  decoction  after  the  latter  has  been  se- 
parated by  distillation,  or  evaporation. 

This  fixed  sapid  matter  of  the  petals 
manifests  a purgative  quality  ; and  it  is  on 
this  account  that  the  flowers  are  received 
in  the  Materia  Medica. 

Rosa  damascena.  See  Rosa  centifolia. 

ROSA  GALL1CA.  The  pharmaco- 
poeia! and  systematic  name  of  the  red  rose. 
Rosa  rubra.  The  flowers  of  this  species, 
Rosa  galiica  of  Linnaeus  : — germinibus  Gra- 
tis pedunculisque  hispidis,  caule  petiolisque 
hispido  aculeatis,  are  valued  for  their  ad- 
stringent  qualities,  which  are  most  consi- 
derable before  the  petals  expand ; and 
therefore  in  this  state  they  are  chosen  for 
medicinal  use,  and  ordered  by  the  phar- 
macopoeias in  different  preparations,  as 
those  of  a conserve,  or  confection,  a honey, 
an  infusion,  and  a syrup.  The  infusion  of 
roses  is  a grateful  cooling  subadstringent, 
and  useful  in  haemoptysis,  and  other  hae- 
morrhagic complaints ; its  efficacy,  how- 
ever, depends  chiefly  on  the  acid. 

Rosa  pallida.  See  Rosa  centifolia. 

Rosa  ruera.  See  Rosu.  galiica. 

Rosa  sylvestris.  The  dog-rose,  or 
Rosa  canina  of  Linnaeus.  See  Cynosbatus. 

Rosacea.  The  term  gut  la  rosacea  is 
applied  to  little  rosy-coloured  spots  upon 
the  face  and  nose. 

Rose.  See  Rosa. 

Rose , damask.  See  Rosa  centifolia. 

Rose , dog.  See  Cynosbatus  et  Rosa  ca- 
nina. 

Rosea  radix.  See  Rhodia. 

Rose,  red . See  Rosa  galiica. 
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Rose  root.  See  Rhodia. 

Rose , white . See  Rosa  alba. 

Rosebay  willow  herb.  This  is  Hie 
Epilabium  angustifolium  of  Linnaaus,  com- 
inon  in  our  woods,'  in  moist  situations.  The 
young  shoots  are  said  to  be  little  inferior 
to  asparagus,  when  boiled. 

Rosemary.  See  Rosmarinus. 

Rosewood.  See  Rhodium  lignum . 

Rosewort.  See  Rhodia. 

Rosin.  See  Resina. 

ROSMARINUS.  ( Quasi  rosa,  cruv^vn, 
because  it  smells  like  myrrh.)  1.  The 
name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  sys- 
tem. Class,  Diandria.  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopaeial  name  of  the 
common  rosemary.  Rosmarinus  hortensis. 
Libonatis  coronaria.  Dendrolibanus.  Ros- 
marinus  officinalis  of  Linnaeus.  The  leaves 
and  tops  of  this  plant  have  a fragrant  aro- 
matic smell,  and  a bitterish  pungent  taste. 
Rosemary  is  reckoned  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  those  plants  which  stimulate 
and  corroborate  the  nervous  system ; it 
has  therefore  been  recommended  in  vari- 
ous affections  supposed  to  proceed  from 
debility,  or  defective  excitement  of  the 
brain  and  nerves,  as  in  certain  head  aches, 
deafness,  giddinesses,  and  in  some  hysteri- 
cal and  dyspeptic  symptoms.  The  offici- 
nal preparations  of  rosemary  are,  an  essen- 
tial oil  from  their  leaves,  or  from  the  herb 
in  flower,  a conserve  of  the  flowers,  and  a 
spirit  formerly  called  Hungary  water,  from 
the  flowery  tops.  The  tops  are  also  used 
in  the  compound  spirit  of  lavender,  and 
soap  liniment. 

Rosmarinus  hortensis.  See  Rosma- 
rinus. 

Rosmarinus  officinalis.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  common  rosemary.  See 
Rosmarinus.  \ 

Rosmarinus  sylvestris.  The  plant 
which  bears  this  name  in  the  pharmaco- 
poeias, is  the  Ledum  prdusire  of  Linnaeus. 
It  has  a bitter  subastringent  taste,  and  was 
formerly  used  in  Switzerland  in  the  place 
of  hops.  Its  medicinal  use  is  confined  to 
the  continent,  where  it  is  occasionally 
given  in  the  cure  of  hooping-cough,  sore 
throat,  dysentery,  and  exanthematous  dis- 
eases. 

Rostrum.  (From  rodo , to  gnaw  ; be- 
cause birds  use  it  to  tear  their  food  with.) 
A beak.  The  piece  of  flesh  which  hangs 
between  the  division  of  the  hare-lip  is 
called  rostrum  leporinnm. 

Rotang  cane.  See  Sanguis  draconis. 

Rotator.  (From  roto , to  turn.)  A 
muscle  whose  office  is  to  wheel  about  the 
thigh. 

ROTULA.  (Dim.  of  rota , a wheel; 
so  called  from  its  shape.)  See  Patella. 

Round-leaved  sorrel.  See  Rumex  scuta - 
tus. 

ROUND  LIGAMENTS.  Ligarreita 
rotunda.  A bundle  of  vessels  and  fibres 
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contained  in  a duplicature  of  the  peritonae- 
um, that  proceed  from  the  sides  of  the 
uterus,  through  the  abdominal  ring,  and 
disappear  in  the  pudenda. 

Rub bdo.  (From  ruber , red.)  A dif- 
fused, but  not  spotted,  redness  in  any 
part  of  the  skin  ; such  as  that  which  arises 
from  blushing. 

RU  BEFA  Cl  ENTS.  ( Rubefacient ia  ; 

from  rubefacio , to  make  red.)  Those  sub- 
stances which,  when  applied  a certain  time 
to  the  skin,  induce  a redness  without  blis- 
tering. 

RUBEOLA.  (From  ruber , red  ; from 
rubio , to  become  red.)  Morbilli.  The 
measles.  A genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
pyrexia ?,  and  order  exanthemata  of  Cullen ; 
known  by  synoeha,  hoarseness,  dry  cough, 
sneezing,  drowsiness;  about  the  fourth 
day,  eruption  of  small  red  points,  dis- 
cernible by  the  touch,  which,  after  three 
days,  end  in  mealy  desquamation.  The 
blood,  after  vena:section,  exhibits  an  in- 
flammatory crust.  In  addition  to  the  sym- 
ptoms already  related,  it  is  remarkable, 
that  the  eyes  and  eye-lids  always  shew  the 
presence  of  this  disease,  being  somewhat 
inflamed  end  suffused  with  tears.  The  sy- 
nocha  continues  during  the  whole  progress 
of  the  disease.  In  systems  of  nosology, 
several  varieties  of  measles  are  mentioned, 
but  they  may  all  be  compiehended  under 
two  heads ; the  one  attended  with  more 
or  less  of  the  symptoms  of  general  inflam- 
mation ; the  other  accompanied  by  a pu- 
trid diathesis. 

The  measles  may  prevail  at  all  season? 
of  the  year  as  an  epidemic,  but  the  middle 
of  winter  is  the  time  they  are  usually  most 
prevalent ; and  they  attack  persons  of  all 
ages,  but  children  are  most  liable  to  them. 
Tney  prove  most  unfavourable  to  such  as 
are  of  a plethoric  or  scrophulous  habit. 
Like  the  small-pox,  they  never  affect  per- 
sons but  once  in  their  life  ; their  contagion 
appears  to  be  of  a specific  nature.  The 
eruption  is  usually  preceded  by  a general 
uneasiness,  chilliness  and  shivering,  pain  in 
the  head,  in  grown  persons  ; but  in  chil- 
dren, a heaviness  and  soreness  in  the  throat, 
fever,  sickness,  and  vomiting,  as  happen 
in  most  fevers  ; but  the  chief  characteristic 
symptoms  are,  a heaviness  about  the  eyes, 
with  swelling,  inflammation,  and  a de- 
fluxion of  sharp  tears,  and  great  acuteness 
of  sensation,  so  that  they  cannot  bear  the 
light  without  pain,  together  with  a dis- 
charge of  serous  humour  from  the  nostrils, 
which  produces  sneezing.  The  heat,  and 
other  febrile  symptoms,  increase  very  ra- 
pidly ; to  which  succeeds  a frequent  and 
dry  cough,  a stuffing,  great  oppression,  and 
oftentimes  retching  to  vomit,  with  violent 
pains  in  the  loins,  and  sometimes  a loose- 
ness ; at  other  times  there  is  great  sweat- 
ing, the  tongue  foul  and  white,  the  thirst 
very  great,  and,  in  general,  the  fever  run# 
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Hindi  higher  than  in  tiie  milder  sort  of  the 
regular  small-pox.  The  eruptions  appear 
about  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  and  some- 
times about  the  end  of  the  third.  On  the 
third  or  fourth  day  from  their  first  appear- 
ance, the  redness  diminishes,  the  spots,  or 
very  small  pustules,  dry  up,  the  cuticle 
peals  off,  and  is  replaced  by  a new  one. 
The  symptoms  do  not  go  off  on  the  erup- 
tion, as  in  the  small-pox,  except  the  vo- 
miting ; the  cough  and  head  ache  continue, 
with  the  weakness  and  defluxion  on  the 
eyes,  a,nd  a considerable  degree  of  fever. 

On  the  ninth  or  eleventh  day,  no  trace 
ef  redness  is  to  be  found,  but  the  skin  as- 
sumes its  wonted  appearance  ; yet,  without 
there  have  been  some  considerable  evacu- 
ations either  by  the  skin,  or  by  vomiting, 
the  patient  will  recover  strength,  but  the 
cough  will  continue,  the  fever  return  with 
new  violence,  and  bring  on  great  distress 
and  danger. 

In  the  more  alarming  cases,  spasms  of 
the  limbs,  subsnltus  tendinum,  delirium, 
©r  what  more  frequently  happens,  coma 
supervene.  This  last  symptom  so  fre- 
quently attends  the  eruptive  fever  of 
measles,  that  fey  some  practitioners  it  is 
regarded  as  one  of  its  diagnostics. 

In  measles,  as  in  other  febrile  diseases, 
the  symptoms  generally  suffer  some  remis- 
sion towards  the  morning,  returning  ho  w- 
ever in  the  evening  with  increased  severity. 

The  measles,  even  when  violent,  are  not 
usually  attended  with  a putrid  tendency ; 
but  it  sometimes  happens,  that  such  a dis- 
position prevails  both  in  the  course  of  the 
disease  and  at  its  termination. 

In  such  cases  petechiae  are  to  observed 
interspersed  among  the  eruptions,  and 
these  last  become  livid,  or  assume  almost 
a black  colour.  Herrovlnges  break  out 
from  different  parts  of  the  body,  the  pulse 
becomes  frequent,  feeble,  and  perhaps 
irregular,  universal  debility  ensues,  and 
the  patent  is  destroyed. 

In  those  cases  where  there  is  much  fe- 
ver, with  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
©ther  symptoms  of  pneumonic  inflamma- 
tion, or  where  there  is  great  debility  with 
a tendency  to  putrescency,  there  will  al- 
ways be  considerable  danger ; but  the 
consequences  attendant  on  the  measles  are 
in  general  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the 
immediate  disease  ; for  although  a person 
may  get  through  it,  and  appear  for  a time 
to  be  recovered,  still  hectic  symptoms  and 
pulmouary  consumption  shall  afterwards 
arise,  and  destroy  him,  or  an  opthalmia 
shall  ensue. 

Measles,  as  well  as  small-pox,  not  unfre- 
quently  call  into  action  a disposition  to 
scrophula,  where  such  happens  to  exist  in 
the  habit. 

Another  bad  consequence  of  the  measles 
is,  that  the  bowels  are  often  left  by  them 
•i?  a very  weak  state ; a chronic  diarrhoea 
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remaining  which  has  sometimes  proved  fa- 
tal. Dropsy  has  also  been  known  as  a con- 
sequence of  measles. 

The  morbid  appearances  to  be  observed 
on  dissections  of  those  who  die  of  measles 
are  pretty  much  confined  to  the  lungs  and 
intestines  : the  former  of  which  always 
shew  strong  marks  of  inflammation,  with 
sometimes  a tendency  to  sphacelus. 

Where  the  patient  dies  under  the  erup- 
tion, the  trachea  and  larger  branches  of 
the  bronchiss,  as  in  the  sma!l-pov,  are  often 
covered  with  it,  which  Dr.  Thomas  ob- 
serves may  account  for  the  increase  of  the 
cough,  after  the  appearance  of  the  irruption. 

RUBIA.  (From  ruber,  red;  so  called 
from  its  red  roots.)  l.The  name  of  a genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linneeansystem.  Class,  Te- 
tandria.  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceialnarne  of  what  is  also 
called  Erylhrodanum.  Rubia  major.  Radix 
rubra.  Dyers’  madder.  Rubia  tinctorum  of 
Linnaeus  : — Joliis  annuls,  caule  aculeato . The 
roots  of  this  plant  have  a bitterish,  some- 
what austere  taste,  and  a slight  smell,  not 
of  the  agreeable  kind.  It  was  formerly 
considered  as  a deobstruent,  detergent,  and 
diuretic,  but  it  is  now  very  seldom  used. 

Rubia  tinctorum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  madder-plant.  See  Rubia . 

Rubigo  cupri.  See  Verdigris. 

Rubigo  ferri.  ( Rubigo  a colore  rubre, 
from  its  reddish  colour.)  Rust  of  iron. 
See  Carbonas  ferri. 

Rubinus,  (From  ruber,  red,  so  named 
from  its  colour.)  A/  carbuncle. 

RUBUS.  (From  ruber , red,  so  called 
from  its  red  fruit.)  The  name  of  a genu* 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
Icosandria.  Order,  Polygynia. 

Rubus  arcticus.  The  systematic  mms 
of  the  shrubby  strawberry.  See  Bacca 
Norlandicce. 

Rubus  c^esius.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  dewberry  plant,  whose  fruit  resem- 
ble the  blackberry  in  appearance  and 
qualities. 

Rubus  cham^morus.  The  systnnatic 
name  of  the  clodberry-tree.  See  Ckamce- 
morus. 

Rubus  fructicosus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  bramble,  which  af- 
fords blackberries,  See  Blackberry. 

RUBUS  XDiEUS.  Batinon.  Moron. 
Rubus  idans  of  Linnaeus : — -foliis  quinato- 
pinnatis  tematisque , caule  aculeato , petiolis 
canaliculatis.  The  raspberry.  The  fruit 
of  this  plant  has  a pleasant  sweet  taste, 
accompanied  with  a peculiar  grateful  fla- 
vour, on  account  of  which  it  is  chiefly  va- 
lued. Its  virtues  consist  in  allaying  heat 
and  thirst,  and  promoting  the  natural  ex- 
cretions. A grateful  syrup  prepared  from 
the  juice  is  directed  for  officinal  use. 

RUCTUS.  An  eructation. 

Rue.  See  Ruta. 

Rue}  goats.  S eeGaliga. 
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Rufi  pilule.  Rufus’s  pills.  A com- 
pound very  similar  to  the  aloetic  pills  with 
myrrh. 

Rum.  A spirituous  liquor,  well  known, 
the  produce  of  the  sugar-cane. 

Rum  ex.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Hexandria. 
Order,  Trigynia.  The  dock. 

Rumex  acetosa.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  common  sorrel.  See  Acetosa. 

Rumex  acutus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  sharp  pointed  wild-dock.  See  Oxy- 
lapaihum. 

Rumex  alpinus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  which  affords  the  monks’  rhu- 
barb. See  Rhabarbamm  monachorum. 

Rumex  aquaticus.  The  water-dock. 
See  Hydrolapathum . 

Rumex  crsspus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  crisp  leaved  clock.  See  Oxylapa - 
ihum. 

Rumex  hydrolapathum.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  water-dock.  See 
Hydrolapathum. 

Rumex  patientia.  The  systematic 

name  of  the  garden  patience.  See  Rha- 
barbarum  monachorum. 

Rumex  sanguineus.  The  systematic 

name  of  the  bloody  dock,  whose  root  has 
an  austere  and  adstringent  taste,  and  is 
sometimes  given  by  the  vulgar  in  the  cure 
of  dysentery. 

RipviEx  scutatus.  The  systematic 

name  of  the  French  sorrel,  sometimes 
called  acetosa  roturidifolia  in  the  shops.  Its 
virtues  are  similar  to  those  of  common  sor- 
rel. See  Acetosa. 

Rupellensis  sal.  (From  rupellum 

Rochelle , where  it  was  first  made  by  Dr. 
Seignette.)  A term  applied  to  Rochelle 
salt.  Now  called  soda  tartarisata. 

Ruptura.  See  Hernia. 

Rupture.  See  Hernia. 

Rupture  wort.  See  Herniaria. 

RUSCUS.  (A  russo  colore , from  the 
carnation  colour  of  its  berries.)  1.  The 
name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnasan 
system.  Class,  Dioecia.  Order,  Syngenesia . 

2.  The  pharmacopoeiai  name  of  the 
butchers’  broom,  or  knee-holly.  Bruscus. 
Oxymyrrhine.  Oxomyrrsine.  Myrtacan- 
tha.  Myacantha.  Scopa  regia.  Wild 
myrtle.  A small  evergreen  shrub,  the 
ruscus  aculeaius  of  Linnaeus.  Foliis  supra 
jloriferis  midis.  It  grows  in  woods  and 
thickets  in  this  country.  The  root,  which 
is  somewhat  thick,  knotty,  and  furnished 
with  long  fibres,  externally  brown,  inter- 
nally white,  and  of  a bitterish  taste,  has 
been  recommended  as  an  aperient  and 
diuretic  in  dropsies,  urinary  obstructions, 
and  nephritic  cases.  It  is  seldom  used  in 
this  country. 

Ruscus  aculeatus.  The  systematic 
name  of  butchers’  broom.  See  Ruscus. 

Ruscus  hypog los sum.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  tire  uvularia.  See  Uvularia, 


Rush-nut.  The  root  of  the  Cyperus 
esculentus  of  Linnaeus,  a native  of  Italy, 
where  it  is  collected  and  eaten,  being  more 
delicately  and  pleasantly  tasted  than  our 
chesnuts. 

Rush , sweet.  See  .J uncus  odoralus. 

Russia  ashes.  The  impure  potash,  as 
imported  from  Russia. 

RCTA.  (brompwa,  to  preserve,  because 
it  preserves  health.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of.  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Decandria.  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeiai  name  of  the  com- 
mon rue.  Ruta  gruveolens  of  Linnaeus  : — • 
foliis  decompositis , Jioribus  laterulibzis  qua - 
drijidis.  Rue  has  a strong  and  grateful 
smell,  and  a bitter,  hot,  penetrating  Piste  ; 
the  leaves  are  so  acrid,  that  by  much 
handling  they  have  been  known  to  irri- 
tate and  inflame  the  skin  ; and  the  plant, 
in  its  natural  or  uncultivated  state,  is  said 
to  possess  these  sensible  qualities  still  more 
powerfully.  The  imaginary  quality  of  the 
rue,  in  resisting  and  expelling  contagion, 
is  now  laid  aside.  It  is  doubtless  a pow- 
erful stimuiant,  and  is  considered,  like- 
other  medicines  of  the  fetid  kind,  as  pos- 
sessing attenuating,  deobstruent,  and  anti- 
spasrnodie  powers.  In  the  former  London 
Pharmacopoeia  it  was  directed  in  the  form 
of  an  extract ; and  was  also  an  ingredient- 
in  the  pulvis  e myrrha  comp , but  are  now 
omitted.  The  dose  of  the  leaves  is  from 
15  grains  to  two  scruples. 

Rut  a graveolens.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  rue.  See  Ruta. 

Ruta  muraria.  The'  plant  to  which 
this  name  is  given  in  the  Pharmaco- 
poeias, is  the  Asplenium  ruta  muriaria  of 
Linnaeus.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  pos- 
sess specific  virtues  in  the  cure  of  ulcers  of 
the  lungs,  and  is  exhibited  in  the  form  of 
decoction. 

RUTIDOSIS.  A corrugation  and  sub- 
siding of  the  cornea  of  the  eye.  The  spe- 
cies are,  1.  Rutidosis , from  a wound  or 
puncture  penetrating  the  cornea.  2.  Ru- 
iidosis , from  a fistula  penetrating  the  cor- 
nea. 3.  Rutidosis,  from  a deficiency  of 
the  aqueous  humour,  which  happens  from 
old  age,  fevers,  great  and  continued  eva- 
cuations, and  in  extreme  dryness  of  the 
air.  4.  Rutidosis  of  dead  persons,  when 
the  aqueous  humour  exhales  through  the 
cornea,  and  no  fresh  humour  is  secreted  ; 
so  that  the  cornea  becomes  obscure  and 
collapsed : this  is  a most  certain  sign  of 
death. 

Rutula.  (From  ruta,  rue.)  A small 
species  of  rue. 

RUYSCHXANA  TUNICA.  The  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  choroid  membrane  of 
the  human  eye,  which  this  celebrated  ana- 
tomist imagined  was  a distinct  lamina  from 
the  external  surface. 

Ryas.  See  Rhceas. 

Rye,  common.  A very  common  bread- 
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corn  amon?  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  ; 
it  is  less  nourishing  than  wheat,  but  a suf- 
ficiently nutritive  and  wholesome  grain. 
It  is  more  than  any  other  grain  strongly 


s. 

So  A.  The  contraction  of  secundum  artem. 

S,  or  ss.  Immediately  following  any 
quantity,  imports  semis,  or  half, 

Sabadilla.  See  Cavadilla. 

SABINA.  (Named  from  the  Sabines, 
whose  priests  used  it  in  their  religious  cere- 
monies.) Savina , Sabina.  Sterilis.  Bra - 
thu.  Common  or  barren  Savin.  Juniperus 
sabina  of  Linuajus:— -foliis  oppositis  erectls 
decurrentibus,  oppositionibus  pyxidatis,  Sa- 
vin is  a native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and 
the  Levant ; it  has  long  been  cultivated  in 
our  gardens,  and  from  producing  male  and 
female  flowers  on  separate  plants  it  was 
formerly  distinguished  into  the  barren  and 
berry-bearing  savin.  The  leaves  and  tops 
of  this  plant  have  a moderately  strong 
smell  of  the  disagreeable  kind,  and  a hot, 
bitterish,  acrid  taste.  They  give  out  great 
part  of  their  active  matter  to  watery  li- 
quors, and  the  whole  to  rectified  spirit. 
Distilled  with  water  they  yield  a large 
quantity  of  essential  oil.  Decoctions  of 
the  leaves,  freed  from  the  volatile  principle 
by  inspissation  to  the  consistence  of  an  ex- 
tract, retain  a considerable  share  of  their 
pungency  and  warmth  along  with  their  bit- 
terness, and  have  some  degree  of  smell,  but 
not  resembling  that  of  the  plant  itself.  On 
inspissating  the  spirituous  tincture,  there 
remains  an  extract  consisting  of  two  dis- 
tinct substances,  of  which  one  is  yellow, 
unotuons,  or  oily,  bitterish,  and  very  pun- 
gent ; the  other  black,  resinous,  less  pun- 
gent, and  sub-astringent.  Savin  is  a pow- 
erful and  active  medicine,  and  has  been 
long  reputed  the  most  efficacious  in  the 
materia  medica,  for  producing  a determi- 
nation to  the  uterus,  and  thereby  proving 
emmenagogue  ; it  heats  and  stimulates  the 
wiiole  system  very  considerably,  and  is  said 
to  promote  the  fluid  secretions/  The  power 
which  this  plant  possesses  (observes  Dr. 
Wdodville)  in  openingaiterine  obstructions, 
is  considered  to  be  so  great,  that  we  are  told 
it  has  been  frequently  employed,  and  with 
too  much  success,  for  purposes  the  most 
infamous  and  unnatural  It  seems  proba- 
ble, however,  that  its  effects  in  this  way 
have  been  somewhat  over-rated,  as  it  is 
found,  very  frequently,  to  full  as  an  emrae- 
nagogue,  though  this,  in  some  measure, 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  smallness  of  the 
dose  in  which  it  has  been  usually  pre- 
scribed by  physicians  ; for  Dr.  Culien  ob- 
serves, “ that  savin  is  a very  acrid  and 


disposed  to  adescency;  hence  it  is  liable 
to  ferment  in  the  stomach,  and  to  produce 
purging,  which  people  on  the  first  using  it 
commonly  experience. 


heating  substance,  and  I have  been  often, 
on  account  of  these  qualities,  prevented 
from  employing  it  in  the  quantity  necessary 
to  render  it  emmenagogue.  I must  own, 
however,  that  it  shews  a more  powerful 
determination  to  the  uterus  than  any  other 
plant  I have  employed ; but  I have  been 
frequently  disappointed  in  this,  and  its 
heating  qualities  always  require  a great 
deal  of  caution.”  Dr.  Home  appears  to 
have  had  very  great  success  with  this  me- 
dicine, for  in  five  cases  of  amenorrhasa 
which  occurred  at  the  Royal  Infirmary  at 
Edinburgh,  four  were  cured  by  the  sabina, 
which  he  gave  in  powder  from  a scruple  to 
a drachm  twice  a day.  He  says  it  is  well 
suited  to  the  debile,  but  improper  in  ple- 
thoric habits,  and  therefore  orders  repeated 
bleedings  before  its  exhibition.  Country 
people  give  the  juice  from  the  leaves  and 
young  tops  of  savin  mixed  with  milk  to 
their  children  in  order  to  destroy  the 
worms  ; it  generally  operates  by  stool,  and 
brings  them  away  with  it.  The  leaves  cut 
small,  and  given  to  horses,  mixed  with 
their  corn,  destroy  the  bots.  Externally 
savine  is  recommended  as  an  escharotic  to 
foul  ulcers,  syphilitic  warts,  &c.  A strong 
decoction  of  the  plant  in  lard  and  wax  forms 
an  useful  ointment  to  keep  up  a constant 
discharge  from  blisters,  &c.  See  Ceratum 
Sabince. 

SABULOUS.  ( Sabulosus . Gritty,  sandy.) 
A term  often  applied  to  the  calcareous 
matter  in  urine. 

SABURR1.  Dirt,  sordes,  filth.  Foul- 
ness of  the  stomach,  of  which'authors  men- 
tion several  kinds,  as  the  acid,  the  bitter, 
the  empyreumatic,  the  insipid,  the  putrid. 

Saccated  dropsy.  Ascites  saccatus. 

SeLA(rCHARI  ACXDUM.  Acid  of  su- 
gar. If  one  part  of  sugar  be  distilled  with 
three  parts  of  nitric  acid,  till  nitrous  gas 
ceases  to  be  developed,  and  then  re-distil- 
led with  three  parts  of  the  same  acid,  a 
white  crystallized  salt  is  found  in  the  li- 
quid residue,  which  is  the  acid  of  sugar. 

SACCHARUM.  pov,  from  suc- 

schar,  Arab.)  The  Arabians  call  it  suchar, 
slice  liar,  suiter , zuchar , zncaro,  and  zozar; 
the  Greeks  called  it  sackohar , salcharion , 
and  spodium.  Sugar.  The  cane  from 
which  the  sugar  is  obtained  in  the  West 
and  East  Indies,  is  the  Arundo  saccha- 
rifera  of  Linnseus  :~—jioribus  panieulatis3 
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foliis  plants.  It  is  prepared  from  the 
expressed  juice  boiled  with  the  addition  of 
quick  lime  or  common  vegetable  alkali. 
It  may  be  extracted  also  from  a number  of 
plants,  as  the  maple,  birch,  wheat,  corn, 
beet  root,  skirret,  parsnips,  and  dried 
grapes,  &c.  by  digesting  in  alkohol.  The 
alkohol  dissolves  the  sugar,  and  leaves  the 
extractive  matter  untouched,  which  falls 
to  the  bottom.  It  may  be  taken  into  the 
stomach  in  very  large  quantities,  without 
producing  any  bad  consequences,  although 
proofs  are  not  wanting  of  its  mischievous 
effects,  by  relaxing  the  stomach,  and  thus 
inducing  disease.  It  is  much  used  in  phar- 
macy, as  it  forms  the  basis  of  syrups,  lo- 
zenges, and  other  preparations.  It  is 
very  useful  as  a medicine,  a’though  it  can- 
not be  considered  to  possess  much  power, 
to  favour  the  solution  or  suspension  of  re- 
sins, oils,  Sec.  in  water,  and  is  given  as  a 
purgative  for  infants.  Dr.  Cullen  classes 
it  with  the  attenuantia,  and  Bergius  states 
it  to  be  saponacea,  edulcorans,  relaxans, 
peetoralis,  vulneraria,  antiseptics,  nutri- 
ens.  In  catarrhal  affections  both  su- 
gar and  honey  are  frequently  em- 
ployed : it  has  also  been  advantageously 
used  in  calculous  complaints  ; and  from  its 
known  power  in  preserving  animal  and 
vegetable  substances  from  putrefaction,  it 
has  been  given  with  a view  to  its  antisep- 
tic effects.  The  candy,  by  dissolving  slow- 
ly in  the  mouth  is  well  suited  to  relieve 
tickling  coughs  and  hoarseness.  Sugar  is 
every  where  the  basis  of  that  w hich  is  call- 
ed sweetness.  Its  presence  is  previously 
necessary  in  order  to  the  taking  place  of 
vinous  fermentation.  Its  extraction  from 
plants  which  afford  it  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance, and  its  refinement  for  the  common 
uses  of  life,  in  a pure  and  separate  state, 
are  among  the  most  important  of  the  che- 
mical manufactures. 

The  following  is  the  mode  cf  its  manu- 
facture in  the  West  Indies  : The  plants  are 
cultivated  in  row  s,  on  fields  enriched  by 
such  manures  as  can  most  easily  be  pro- 
cured, and  tilled  with  the  plough.  They 
are  annually  cut.  The  cuttings  are  car- 
ried to  the  mi!J.  They  are  cut  into  short 
pieces,  and  arranged  in  small  bundles. 
The  mill  is  wrought  by  water,  wind,  or 
cattle.  The  parts  which  act  on  the  canes 
are  upright  cylinders.  Between  these  the 
canes  are  inserted,  compressed,  squeezed 
till  all  their  juice  is  obtained  from  them, 
and  are  themselves,  sometimes,  even  re- 
duced to  powder.  One  of  these  mills  of 
the  best  construction,  bruises  canes  to 
such  a quantity  as  to  afford,  in  one  day, 
10,000  gallons  of  juice,  when  wrought 
with  only  ten  mules.  The  expressed  juice 
is  received  into  a leaden  bed.  It  is  thence 
conveyed  into  a vessel  called  the  receiver. 
The  juice  is  found  to  consist  of  eigh  t par  ts 
of  pure  watei^  one  part  of  sugar,  one  part 


of  oil  and  gummy  mucilage.  From  the 
greener  parts  of  the  caues  there  is  apt  to 
be  at  times  derived  an  acid  juice,  which 
tends  to  bring  the  whole  unseasonably  into 
a state  of  acid  fermentation.  Fragments 
of  the  ligneous  part  of  the  cane,  some  por- 
tions of  mud  or  dirt  which  unavoidably 
remain  on  the  canes,  and  a blackish  sub- 
stance called  the  crust,  which  coated  the 
canes  at  the  joints,  are  also  apt  to  enter 
into  contaminating  mixture  with  the  juice. 
From  the  receiver  the  juice  is  conducted  ) 
along  a wooden  gutter  lined  with  lead,  to 
the  boiling-house.  In  the  boiling-house  it 
is  received  into  copper  pans  or  caldrons, 
which  have  the  name  of  clarifiers.  Of  < 
these  clarifiers  the  number  and  the  capa-  i 
city  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  : 

of  canes,  and  the  extent  of  the  sugar  plan-  < 

tation  on  which  the  work  is  carried  on. 
Each  clarifier  has  a syphon  or  cock,  by  I 
which  the  liquor  is  to  be  drawn  off.  Each 
hangs  over  a separate  fire ; and  this  fire  I 
must  be  so  confined,  that  by  the  drawing 
of  an  iron  slider  fitted  to  the  chimney,  the 
fire  may  be  at  any  time  put  out.  In  the 
progress  of  the  operations,  the  stream  of 
juice  from  the  receiver  fills  the  clarifier 
with  fresh  liquor.  Lime  in  powder  is  added 
in  order  to  take  up  the  oxalic  acid,  and  the 
carbonaceous  matters  which  are  mingled 
with  the  juice.  The  lime  also  in  the  new 
salts,  into  the  composition  of  which  it  now 
enters,  adds  itself  to  the  sugar,  as  a part  of 
that  which  is  to  be  obtained  from  the 
process.  The  lime  is  to  be  put  in  in  the 
proportion  of  somewhat  less  than  a pint  of 
lime  to  every  hundred  gallons  of  liquor,  j 
When  it  is  in  too  great,  quantities,  however, 
it  is  apt  to  destroy  a part  of  the  pure  sac-  I 
charine  matter.  Some  persons  employ  I 
alkaline  ashes,  as  preferable  to  lime,  for  j 
the  purpose  of  extracting  the  extraneous  I 
matter ; but  it  is  highly  probable,  that  lime, 
judiciously  used,  might  answer  better  than 
any  other  substance  whatsoever.  The  liquor  ] 
is  now  to  be  heated  almost  to  ebullition. 

The  heat  dissolves  the  mechanical  union,  | 
and  thus  favours  the  chemical  changes  in 
its  different  parts.  When  the  proper  heat 
appears,  from  a rising  scum  on  the  surface 
of  the  liquor,  to  have  been  produced,  the 
fire  is  then  extinguished  by  the  application 
of  the  damper.  In  this  state  of  the  liquor, 
the  greater  part  of  the  impurities,  being 
different  in  specific  gravity  from  the  pure 
saccharine  solution,  and  being  also  of  such 
a naiure  as  to  yield  more  readily  to  the 
chemical  action  of  heat,  are  brought  up 
to  the  surface  in  a scum.  After  this  scum 
has  been  sufficiently  formed  on  the.  cooling 
liquor,  this  liquor  is  carefully  drawn  off, 
either  by  a syphon,  which  raises  a pure 
stream  through  the  scum,  or  by  a cock 
drawing  the  liquor  at  the  bottom  from  un- 
der the  scum.  The  scum  in  either  case 
sinks  down  unbroken,  as  the  liquor  flows ; 
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and  is  now,  by  cooling,  of  such  tenacity,  as 
not  to  send  to  any  intermixture  with  the 
liquor.  The  liquor  drawn,  after  this  puri- 
fication from  the  boiler,  is  received  into  a 
gutter  or  channel,  by  which  it  is  conveyed 
to  the  grand  copper,  or  evaporating  boiler. 
If  made  from  good  canes,  and  properly 
clarified,  it  will  now  appear  almost  trans- 
parent. In  this  copper,  the  liquor  is  heat- 
ed to  actual  ebullition.  The  scum  raised 
to  the  surface  by  the  boiling  is  skimmed  otf 
■as  it  riseg.  The  ebullition  is  continued  till 
there  be  a considerable  diminution  in  the 
quantity  of  the  liquor.  The  liquor  now 
appears  nearly  of  the  colour  of  Madeira 
wine.  It  is  at  last  transferred  into  a. se- 
cond and  smaller  copper.  An  addition  of 
lime-water  is  here  made,  both  to  dilute  the 
thickening  liquor,  to  detach  the  super- 
abundant acid,  and  to  favour  the  formation 
of  the  sugar.  If  the  liquor  be  now  in  its 
proper  state,  the  scum  rises  in  large  bub- 
bles, with  very  little  discoloration.  The 
skimming  and  the  evaporation  together 
produce  a considerable  diminution  in  the 
quantity  of  the  liquor.  It  is  then  trans- 
ferred into  another  smaller  boiler.  In  this 
last  boiler,  the  evaporation  is  renewed, 
and  continued  till  the  liquor  is  brought  to 
that  degree  of  ^lickness  at  which  it  appears 
fit  to  be  finally  cooled.  In  the  cooler,  a 
shallow  wooden  vessel  of  considerable 
length  and  wideness,  commonly  of  such  a 
size  as  to  contain  a hogshead  of  sugar, 
the  sugar,  as  it  cools,  granulates,  or  runs 
into  an  imperfect  crystallization,  by  which 
it  is  separated  from  the  mdasses,  a mixed 
saccharine  matter  too  impure  to  be  ca- 
pable even  of  this  imperfect  crystalliza- 
tion. To  determine  whether  the  liquor  be 
fit  to  be  taken  from  the  last  boiler  to  be 
finally  cooled,  it  is  necessary  to  take  out  a 
portion  from  the  boiler,  and  try  separate- 
ly, whether  it  does  not  separate  into  gra- 
nulated sugar  and  melasses,.  From  the 
cooler  the  sugar  is  removed  to  the  curing-* 
house.  This  is  a spacious  airy  building. 
It  is  provided  with  a capacious  cistern  for 
the  reception  of  melasses,  and  over  the 
cistern  is  erected  a frame  of  strong  joist- 
work,  unfilled  a'nd  uncovered.  Empty 
hogsheads,  open  at  the  head,  bored  at 
the  bottom  with  a few  holes,  and  having  a 
stalk  of  plantain  leaf  thrust  through  each 
of  the  holes,  while  it’  rises  at  the  same 
time  through  the  inside  of  the  hogshead, 
are  disposed  upon  the  frames.  The  mass 
of  the  saccharine  matter  from  the  coolers 
is  put  into  these  hogsheads.  The  melasses 
drip  into  the  cistern  through  the  spongy 
plantain  stalks  in  the  holes.  Within  the 
space  of  three  weeks  the  melasses  are 
sufficiently  drained  off,  and  the  sugar  re- 
mains dry.  By  this  process  it  is  at  last 
brought  into  the  state  of  what  is  called 
muscovado  or  raw  sugar.  This  is  the  ge- 


neral process  in  the  British  West  Indies. 
In  this  state  our  West  India  sugar  is  im- 
ported into  Britain.  The  formation  of 
loaves  of  white  sugar  is  a subsequent  pro- 
cess. In  the  French  West  India  Isles  it 
has  long  been  customary  to  perform  the 
last  pari  of  this  train  of  processes  in  a 
manner  somewhat  different,  and  which 
affords  the  sugar  in  a state  of  greater  pu- 
rity. This  preparation,  taking  the  sugar 
.from  the  cooler,  then  puts  it,  not  into 
hogsheads  with  holes  in  the  bottom  as 
above,  but  into  conical  pats,  each  of 
which  has  at  its  bottom  a hole  half  an  inch 
in  diameter,  that  is,  in  the  commencement 
of  the  process,  stopped  with  a plug.  After 
remaining  some  time  in  the  pot,  the  sugar 
becomes  perfectly  cool  and  fixed.  The 
sugar  is  then  removed  out  of  the  hole  ; the 
pot  is  placed  over  a large  jar,  and  the  me- 
lasses are  suffered  to  drip  away  from  it. 
After  as  much  of  the  melasses  as  will  easily 
run  off  has  been  thus  drained  away,  the 
surface  of  the  sugar  in  the  jar  is  covered 
with  a stratum  of  fine  clay,  and  water  is 
poured  upon  the  clay.  Tiie  water  oozing 
gently  through  the  pores  of.  the  clay,  per- 
vades the  whole  mass  of  sugar,  redissolves 
the  melasses  still  remaining  in  it,  with  some 
parts  of  the  sugar  itself,  and  carrying  these 
off  by  the  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot, 
renders  that  which  resists  the  solution 
much  purer  than  the  muscovado  sugar 
made  in  the  English  way.  The  sugar  pre- 
pared in  this  manner  is  called  clayed  sugar. 
It  is  sold  for  a higher  price  in  the  European 
markets  than  the  muscovado  sugar;  but 
there  is  a loss  of  sugar  in  the  process  by 
claying,  which  deters  the  British  planters 
from  adopting  this  practice  so  generally  as 
do  the  French. 

The  raw  sugars  are  still  contaminated 
and  debased  by  a mixture  of  acid,  carbo- 
naceous matter,  oil,  and  colouring  resin. 
To  free  them  from  these  is  the  business  of 
the  European  sugar-bakers.  A new  solu- 
tion ; clarification  with  alkaline  substances 
fitted  to  attract  away  the  oil,  acid,  and 
other  contaminating  matters  ; slow  evapo- 
ration ; and  a final  cooling  in  suitable 
moulds  ; are  the  processes  which  at  last 
produce  loaves  of  white  sugar. 

The  melasses  being  nothing  else  but  a 
very  impure  refuse  of  the  sugar  from  which 
they  drip,  are  susceptible  of  being  em- 
ployed in  a new  ebullition,  by  which  a 
second  quantity  of  sugar  may  be  obtained 
from  them.  The  remainder  of  the  me- 
lasses is  employed  to  yield  rum  by  distilla- 
tion. 

In  rum,  alkohol  is  mixed  with  oil,  wa- 
ter, oxalic  ac:d,  and  a mixture  of  empy- 
reumatic  matter.  The  French  prepare, 
from  the  mixture  of  melasses  with  water, 
a species  of  wine  of  good  quality.  In  its 
preparation,  the  solution  is  brought  into 
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fermentation,  then  passed  through  strainers 
to  purify  it,  then  put  in  casks  ; after  clear- 
ing itself  in  these,  transferred  into  others, 
in  which  it  is  to  be  preserved  for  use. 
The  ratio  of  these  processes  is  extremely 
beautiful  ; they  are  all  directed  to  purify 
the  sugar  from  contaminating  mixtures, 
and  to  reduce  it  into  tiiat  state  of  dryness 
or  crystallization,  in  which  it  is  susceptible 
of  being  the  most  conveniently  preserved 
for  agreeable  use.  The  heat  in  general, 
acts  both  mechanically  to  effect  a sufficient 
dissolution  of  the  aggregation  of  the  parts 
of  the  cane  juice,  and  chemically  to  pro- 
duce in  it  new  combinations  into  which 
caloric  must  enter  as  an  ingredient.  The 
first  gentle  heat  is  intended  chiefly  to  ope- 
rate with  the  mechanical  influence,  raising 
to  the  surface  impurities  which  are  more 
easily  removed  by  skimming,  than  by  any 
other  means  ; a gentle,  not  a violent  heat, 
is  in  this  instance  employed,  because  a 
violent  heat  would  produce  empyreumatic 
salts,  the  production  of  which  is  to  be 
carefully  avoided.  A boiling  heat  is,  in 
the  continuation  of  the  processes,  made 
>ise  of,  because,  after  the  first  impurities 
have  been  skimmed  off',  contaminating  eni- 
pyreumatic  salts  are  less  readily  formed, 
because  a boiling  heat  is  necessary  to  effect 
a complete  development  of  the  saccha- 
rine matter,  and  because  the  gradual  con- 
centration of  the  sugar  is,  by  such  a heat, 
to  be  best  accomplished.  Lime  is  em- 
ployed, because  it  has  a stronger  affinity 
than  sugar  w th  all  the  contaminating  mat- 
ters, and  particularly  because  it  attracts 
into  a neutral  combination  that  excess  of 
oxalic  acid  which  is  apt  to  exist  in  the 
laccharine  solution.  Skimming  removes 
the  new  salts  which  the  most  easily  assume 
a solid  form.  The  dripping  carries  away 
a mixture  of  water,  oil,  earth,  sugar,  from 
the  crystallized  sugar  : for,  in  all  oi.r  crys- 
tallizations we  can  never  perform  the  pro- 
cess in  the  great  way,  with  such  nicety  as 
to  preserve  it  free  from  an  equality  of  pro- 
portions, that  roust  necessarily  occasion  a 
residue.  Repeated  solution,  clarification, 
evaporation,  are  requisite  to  produce  pure 
white  sugar  from  the  brown  ami  raw  su- 
gars ; because  the  complete  purification  of 
this  matter  from  acid  an;l  colouring  matter, 
is  an  operation  of  great  difficulty,  and  not 
to  be  finally  completed  without  processes 
which  are  longer  than  can  be  conveniently 
performed,  at  the  first,  upon  the  Sugar 
plantation.  From  vegetables  of  European 
grow  th,  sugar  is  not  to  be  easily  obtained, 
unless  tiie  process  of  germination  be  first 
produced  in  them  ; or  unless  they  have 
been  penetrated  by  intense  frost.  Germi- 
nation, or  thorough  freezing  develops 
sugar  into  all  vegetables  in  which  its  prin- 
ciples of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  with  a 
small  proportion  of  oxygen,  exist  in  any 


considerable  plenty.  It  is  not  improbable, 
but  that  if  penetration  by  a fteezingcold 
could  be  commanded  at  pleasure,  with 
sufficient  cheapness,  it  would  enable  us  to 
obtain  saccharine  matter  in  a large  propor- 
tion, from  a variety  of  substances,  from 
which  even  germination  does  not  yield  a 
sufficient  quantity.  In  the  beet,  and 
some  other  European  vegetables,  sugar 
is  naturally  formed  by  the  functions  of 
vegetation  to  perfect  combination.  From 
these  the  sugar  is  obtained  bv  rasping  dow  n 
the  vegetable,  extracting  by  water  its 
saccharine  juice,  evaporating  the  water 
charged  with  the  juice  to  the  consistency 
of  syrup,  clarifying,  purifying,  and  crys- 
tallizing it,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  sugar 
from  the  sugar-cane. 

Saccharum  acernum.  See  Saccharum. 
canadense. 

Saccharum  album.  "White  or  refined 
sugar. 

Saccharum  aluminis.  Alum  mixed 
with  dragon’s  blood  and  dried. 

Saccharum  canadense.  The  sugar 
obtained  from  a species  of  rnaple-tree,  the 
Acer  pseudo-platanus  of  Linnaeus,  in  Cana- 
da, and  imported  into  some  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. It  is  supposed  to  be  efficacious  in 
disorders  of  the  breast.  Every  part  of 
the  plant  contains  a sweet  saccharine  juice. 
The  trunk,  root,  or  branches,  wounded 
early  in  the  spring,  bleed  a large  quantity 
of  clear  liquor,  which  in  its  dilute  s*ate 
tastes  somewhat  sweetish,  and  being  inspis- 
sated, yields  the  concrete  sugar,  with  a 
syrupy  matter  resembling  melasses.  The 
unboiled  juice  has  been  drank  as  an  anti- 
scorbutic. The  Canada  sugar  is  nmch 
esteemed  in  Fiance  in  disorders  of  th# 
breast. 

Saccharum  candidum.  Sugar  candy. 

Saccharum  non  purificatum. 
Brown  sugar.  It  is  often  exhibited  as  a 
laxative  in  clysters,  and  internally  to  chil- 
dren. 

Saccharum  officinarum.  The  sys- 
tematic name  in  some  pharmacopoeias  of 
the  sugar-cane.  See  Saccharum. 

Saccharum  purificatum.  Double 
refined  or  loaf  sugar.  See  Sacchamm. 

Saccharum  saturni.  See  Plumbi 
superacctas. 

SACCHO-LACTIC  ACID.  .The  su- 
gar of  nnlk  in  combination  with  oxygen. 

SACCHOLAT.  Saccholas.  A salt 
formed  by  the  combination  of  the  saccho- 
lactic  acid  with  different  bases,  as  sac- 
choiat  of  iron,  saccholat  of  ammonia,  See. 
Sic. 

Sacculi  Adiposi.  The  bursae  mucosae 
of  the  joints. 

SACCULUS.  (Dim.  of  saccus,  a bag.) 
A little  bag. 

Sacculus  chyliferus.  The  re  cep  tael  e 
of  the  chyle. 
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Saccuxus  cordis.  The  pericardium  or 
receptacle  of  the  heart. 

Sacculus  lachrymalis.  See  Saccus 
lachrymalis. 

SACCUS  LACHRYMALIS.  The  la- 
chrymal sac  is  situated  in  the  internal  can- 
thns  of  the  eye,  behind  the  lachrymal 
caruncle,  in  a cavity  formed  by  the  os 
unguis.  It  receives  the  tears  from  the 
puneta  lackrymalia,  and  conveys  them  into 
the  ductus  lachrymalis, 

Sacer.  (From  sagur , secret,  Heb.) 
Sacred.  Applied  to  some  diseases  which 
were  supposed  to  be  immediately  inflicted 
• from  heaven,  as  sacer  morbus,  the  epilepsy, 
sacer  ignis,,  erysipelas,  &c.  A bone  is 
called  the  os  sacrum , because  it  was  once 
offered  in  sacrifices.  It  also  means  be* 
longing  to  the  os  sacrum. 

SACK.  A wine  used  by  our  ancestors, 
which  some  have  taken  to  be  Rhenish,  and 
others  Canary  wine.  Probably  it  was  what 
is  called  dry  mountain,  or  some  Spanish 
wine  of  that  sort.  Howell,  in  his  French 
and  English  Dictionary,  1650,  translates 
sack  by  the  words  vin  d’Espagne.  Ain 
sec. 

Sacra  herba.  Common  vervain. 

__  Sacra  tinctura.  Aloes,  canella 
alba  and  mountain  wine. 

SACRAL.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  sa- 
crum ; as  sacral  artesies,  veins,  nerves, 
muscles,  &c. 

Sacro  coccygasus.  A muscle  of  the 
coccyx  of  the  back. 

S A CRO-  LU  M B ALTS . Sacro  ■ l umbaris 

of  authors.  JUumbo-costo-trachelien  of  Du- 
mas. A long  muscle,  thicker  and  broader 
below  than  above,  and  extending  from  the 
os  sacrum  to  the  lower  part  of  the  neck, 
under  the  serrati  postici,  rhomboideus, 
trapezius,  and  latissimus  dorsi.  It  arises 
in  common  with  the  longissimus  dorsi, 
tendinous  without,  and  fleshy  within,  from 
the  posterior  part  of  the  os  sacrum  ; from 
the  posterior  edge  of  the  spine  of  the  ilium  j 
from  all  the  spinous  processes,  and  from 
near  the  roots  of  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  lumbar  vertebrae.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  back  it  separates  from  the  longissimus 
dorsi,  with  which  it  had  before  formed,  as 
it  were,  only  one  muscle,  and  ascending 
obliquely  outwards,  gradually  diminishes 
in  thicki  ess,  and  terminates  above  in  a 
very  narrow  point.  From  the  place  where 
it  qiiits  the  longissimus  dorsi,  to  that  of  its 
^termination,  we  find  it  fleshy  at  its  poste- 
rior, and  tendinous  at  its  anterior  edge. 
This  tendinous  side  sends  off  as  many  long 
and  thin  tendons  as  there  are  ribs.  The 
lowermost  of  these  - tendons  are  broader, 
thicker,  and  shorter  than  those  above  ; 
they  are  inserted  into  the  inferior  edge  of 
each  rib,  where  it  begins  to  be  curved 
forwards  towards  the  sternum,  excepting 
enly  the  uppermost  and  last  tendon,  which 
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ends  in  the  posterior  and  inferior  part  of 
the  transverse  process  of  the  last  vertebra 
of  tlfe  neck.  From  the  upper  part  of  the 
five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten.  or  eleven 
lower  ribs,  (for  the  number,  though  most 
commonly  seven  or  eight,  varies  in  dif- 
ferent subjects,)  arise  as  many  thin  bundles 
of  fleshy  fibres,  which,  after  a very  short 
progress,  terminate  in  the  inner  side  of 
this  muscle,  and  have  been  named  by 
Steno.  musculi  ad  sacro  lumbalcm  accessorii. 

Besides  these,  we  find  the  muscle  sending 
off  a fleshy  slip  from  its  upper  part,  which 
is  inserted  into  the  posterior  and  inferior  part 
of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  five  inferior 
vertebrae  of  the  neck,  by  as  many  distinct 
tendons.  This  is  generally  described  as  a 
distinct  muscle.  Diemerbroeek,  and 
Douglas  and  Albinus  after  him,  call  it 
cervicalis  descemicns.  Winslow  names  it 
transversalis  collateralis  colli.  Morgagni 
considers  it  as  an  appendage  to  the  sacro 
lumbalis.  The  uses  of  this  muscle  are  to 
assist  in  erecting  the  trunk  of  the  body, 
in  turning  it  upon  its  axis  or  to  one  side, 
and  in  drawing  the  ribs  downwards.  By 
means  of  its  upper  slip,  it  serves  to  turn  the 
neck  obliquely  backwards,  or  to  one  side. 

SACRO-SCIATIC LIGAMENTS.  The 
ligaments  which  connect  the  ossa  innomi- 
nata  with  the  os. sacrum. 

SACRUM.  (So  called  from  sacer,  sa- 
cred ; because  it  was  formerly  offered  in 
sacrifices.)  Os  sacrum.  Os  basilar e.  The 
os  sacrum  derives  its  name  from  its  being 
offered  in  sacrifice  by  the  ancients,  or  per- 
haps from  its  supporting  the  organs  of  ge- 
neration, which  they  considered  as  sacred. 

In  young  subjects  it  is  composed  of  five  or 
six  pieces,  united  bv  cartilage;  but  in 
more  advanced  age  it  becomes  one  bone, 
in  which,  however,  we  may  still  easily 
distinguish  the  marks  of  the  former  separa- 
tion. Its  shape  has  been  sometimes  com- 
pared to  an  irregular  triangle  ; and  some- 
times, and  perhaps  more  properly,  to  a 
pyramid,  flattened  before  and  behind,  with 
its  basis  placed  towards  the  lumhar  ver- 
tebrae, and  its  point  terminating  in.  the 
coccyx.  We  find  it  convex  behind,  and 
slightly  concave  before,  with  its  inferior 
portion  bent  a little  forwards.  Its  ante- 
rior surface  is  -smooth,  and  affords  four, 
and  sometimes  five  transverse  lines,  of  a 
colour  different  from  the  rest  of  the  bone. 

These  are  the  remains  of  the  intermediate 
cartilages  by  . which  its  several  pieces  were 
united  in  infancy.  Its  posterior  convex 
surface  has  several  prominences,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  are  its  spinous  pro- 
cesses; these  are  usually  three  in  number,  ^ 
and  gradually  become  shorter,  so  that  the  ’<& 
third  is  not  so  long  as  the  second,  nor  the 
second  as  the  first.  This  arrangement 
enables  us  to  sit  with  ease.  Its  transverse 
processes  are  formed  into  one  oblong  pro* 
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cess,  which  becomes  gradually  smaller  as 
it  descends.  At  the  superior  part  of  the 
bone  we  observe  two  oblique  processes, 
of  a cylindrical  shape,  and  somewhat  con- 
cave, which  are  articulated  with  the  last 
cf  the  lumbar  vertebrae.  At  the  base  of 
each  of  these  oblique  processes  is  a notch, 
which,  with  such  another  in  the  vertebrae 
above  it,  forms  a passage  for  the  twenty- 
fourth  spinal  nerve.  Iti  viewing  this  bone, 
either  before  or  behind,  we  observe 
four,  and  sometimes  five  holes  on  each 
side,  situate  at  each  extremity  of  the 
transverse  lines  which  mark  the  divisions 
of  the  bone.  Of  these  holes,  the  anterior 
ones,  and  of  these  again,  the  uppermost, 
are  the  largest,  and  afford  a passage  to  the 
nerves.  The  posterior  holes  are  smaller, 
covered  with  membranes,  and  destined  for 
the  same  purpose  as  the  former.  Some- 
times at  the  bottom  of  the  bone  there  is 
only  a notch,  and  sometimes  there  is  a 
hole  common  to  it  and  the  os  coccygis. 
The  cavity  between  the  body  of  this  bone 
and  its  processes,  for  the  lodgment  of  the 
spinal  marrow,  is  triangular,  and  becomes 
smaller  as  it  descends,  till  at  length  it  ter- 
minates obliquely  on  each  side  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  bone.  Below  the  third  divi- 
sion of  the  bone,  however,  the  cavity  is 
no  longer  completely  bony,  as  in  the  rest 
of  the  spine,  but  is  defended  posteriorly 
only  by  a very  strong  membrane ; hence  a 
wound  in  this  part  may  be  attended  with 
the  most  dangerous  consequences.  This 
bone  is  articulated  above,  with  the  last 
lumbar  vertebra  : laterally,  it  is  firmly 
united,  by  a broad  irregular  surface,  to  the 
ossa  innominata,  or  hipbone:  and  below 
it  is  joined  to  the  os  coccygis.  In  women 
the  os  sacrum  is  usually  shorter,  broader, 
and  more  curved,  than  in  men,  by  which 
means  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  is  more  en- 
larged. 

Safflower.  See  Carthamus. 

Saffron.  See  Crocus. 

Saffron , bastard.  See  Carthamus. 

Saffron , meadoic.  See  Colchicum. 

Saffron  of  steel.  A red  oxide  of  iron. 

SAGAPENUM.  (The  name  is  deiived 
from  some  eastern  dialect.)  Serapinum. 
It  is  conjectured  that  this  concrete  gummi- 
resinous  juice  is  the  production  of  an  orien- 
tal umbelliferous  plant.  Sagapenum  is 
brought  from  Persia  and  Alexandria  in 
large  masses,  externally  yellowish,  inter- 
nally paler,  and  of  an  horny  clearness. 
Its  taste  is  hot  and  biting,  its  smell  of  the 
alliaceous  and  fetid  kind,  and  its  virtues 
are  similar  to  those  which  have  been  ascrib- 
ed to  assafoctida,  but  weaker,  and  conse- 
quently it  is  less  powerful  in  its  effects. 

Sage.  See  Saida. 

Sage  of  Bethlehem.  See  Pnlmonaria. 

Sage  of  Jerusalem.  See  Pnlmonaria  ma- 
sulatu. 


Sage  of  virtue.  See  Saida  hortens'is  mi- 
nor. 

SAGITTAL  SUTURE.  ( Sutura  sa- 
gittalis , from  sagitta , an  arrow.)  Sutura 
virgata , obeleea , rhabdoides.  The  suture 
which  unites  the  two  parietal  bones.  It 
has  been  named  sagittal,  from  its  lying 
between  the  coronal  and  lamdoidal  sutures, 
as  an  arrow  betwixt  the  string  and  the 
bow. 

Sagittaria  alexipharmaca.  Ma- 
lacca radix.  Canna  indica.  Arundo  indica. 
Arrow-root : dart  wort. 

Sagittaria  sagittifolia.  (From 
sagitta , an  arrow.)  The  systematic  name 
of  the  common  arrow  head,  whose  roots 
are  esculent  but  not  very  nutritious. 

SAGO,  Sagus.  Sagu.  A dry  fecula, 
obtained  from  the  pith  of  a species  of 
palm,  the  Cycas  circualis  of  Liumeus,  in 
the  islands  of  Java,  Molucca,  and  the 
Philippines.  The  same  substance  is  also 
brought  from  the  West  Indies,  but  it  is 
inferior  to  that  brought  from  the  East. 
Sago  becomes  soft  and  transparent  by  boil- 
ing in  water,  and  forms  a light  and  agree- 
able liquid,  much  recommended  in  fe- 
brile, phthisical,  and  calculous  disorders, 
&c.  To  make  it  palatable,  it  is  customary 
to  add  to  it,  when  boiled  or  softened  with 
water,  some  lemon  juice,  sugar  and 
wine. 

Sagu.  Sec  Sago. 

Saint  Anthony’s  fire.  See  Erysipelas. 

Saint  Ignatius’s  bean.  See  Faba  in- 
dica. 

Saint  James’s  wort.  See  Jacobeea. 

Saint  John’s  wort . See  Hypericum. 

Saint  Vitus’s  dance.  See  Chorea  saticfi 
Viti. 

Sal  aesyntiiii.  Salt  of  wormwood. 
This  salt  is  an  imperfect  carbonat  of  potash. 
See  Potasses  subcarbonas. 

Sal  acetocell/e.  The  salt  of  wood- 
sorrel,  usually  vended  for  salt  of  lemons, 
is  an  acidulated  oxylatof  potash,  and  called 
in  the  new  chemical  nomenclature  oxylas 
potasses  acidulus. 

Sal  alkalinus  fixus.  See  Alkali, 
fixed. 

Sal  alkalinus  volatilis.  See  Am- 
monia. 

SAL  AMMONIAC.  Marias  ammonia 
A saline  concrete  formed  by  the  combina- 
tion of  the  muriatic  acid  with  ammonia. 
This  salt  is  obtained  from  several  sources. 
It  is  found  in  places  adjacent  to  volcanoes. 

1.  It  appears  in  the  form  of  an  efflore- 
scence, or  groups  of  needles,  separate  or 
compacted  together,  generally  of  a yellow 
or  red  colour,  and  mixed  with  arsenic  and 
ovpiment  ; but  no  use  is  made  of  that 
which  is  procured  in  this  way. 

2.  In  Egypt  it  is  made  in  great  quanti- 
ties from  the  soot  of  camel’s  dung,  which 
is  burnt  at  Cairo  instead  of  wood.  This 
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soot  is  put  into  large  round  bottles,  a foot 
and  a half  in  diameter,  and  terminating  in 
a neck  two  inches  long.  The  bottles  are 
tilled  up  with  this  matter  to  within  four 
inches  of  the  neck.  Each  bottle  holds 
about  forty  pounds  of  soot,  and  affords 
nearly  six  pounds  of  salt.  The  vessels  are 
put  into  a furnace  in  the  form  of  an  oven, 
so  that  only  the  necks  appear  above.  A 
fire  of  camel’s  dung  is  kindled  beneath  it, 
and  continued  for  three  days  and  three 
nights.  On  the  second  and  the  third  day 
the  salt  is  sublimated.  The  bottles  are 
then  broken,  and  the  salt  is  taken  out  in 
cakes.  These  cakes,  which  are  sent  just 
as  they  have  been  taken  out  of  the  bottles 
in  Egypt,  are  convex,  and  unequal  on  the 
one  side;  on  the  middle  of  this  side  they 
exhibit  each  a tubercle,  corresponding  to 
the  neck  of  the  bottle  in  which  it  was 
prepared.  The  lower  side  is  concave,  and 
both  are  sooty. 

3.  In  this  country  sal  ammoniac  is  like* 
wise  prepared  in  great  quantities.  The 
volatile  alkali  is  obtained  from  soot,  bones, 
and  other  substances  known  to  contain  it. 
To  this  the  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  and 
this  vitriolic  ammoniac  is  decomposed  j?y 
muriate  of  soda  or  common  salt  in  a double 
affinity.  The  liquor  obtained  in  conse- 
quence of  this  decomposition  contains  sul- 
phate of  soda  and  muriate  of  ammonia. 
The  first  is  crystallized,  and  the  second 
sublimated  so  as  to  form  cakes,  which  are 
then  exposed  to  sale. 

Ammoniacal  muriate  lias  a poignant, 
acrid,  and  urinous  taste.  Its  crystals  are 
in  the  form  of  long  hexahsedral  pyramids, 
a number  of  them  are  sometimes  united 
together  in  an  acute  angular  direction,  so 
as  to  exhibit  the  form  of  feathers.  M. 
Rome  de  Lille  thinks  the  crystals  of  am- 
moniacal muriate  to  be  octohaedrons  bun- 
dled together.  This  salt  is  sometimes, 
but  not  frequently,  found  in  cubic  crystals 
in  the  middle  of  the  concave  hollow  part 
of  the  sublimated  cakes.  It  possesses  one 
singular  physical  property,  a kind  of  duc- 
tility or  elasticity,  which  causes  it  to  yield 
under  the  hammer,  or  even  the  fingers, 
and  makes  it  difficult  to  reduce  it  to  a 
powder.  Muriate  of  ammonia  is  totally 
volatile,  but  a very  strong  fire  is  requisite 
to  sublime  it.  It  is  liable  to  no  alteration 
from  air  ; it  may  be  kept  for  a long  time 
without  suffering  any  change  ; it  dissolves 
very  readily  in  water.  Six  parts  of  cold 
water  are  sufficient  to  dissolve  one  of  the 
salt.  A considerable  cold  is  produced  as 
the  solution  takes  place,  and  this  cold  is 
still  keener  when  the  salt  is  mixed  with 
ice.  This  artificial  cold  is  happily  applied 
to  produce  several  phenomena  which  could 
not  otherwise  take  place,  such  as  the  con- 
gelation of  wrater  on  certain  occasions, 
the  crystallization  of  certain  salts,  the  fix- 
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ation  and  preservation  of  certain  liquids, 
naturally  very  subject  to  evaporation,  See. 

Sal  ammoniacum  acetosum.  See 

Liquor  ammonicc  acetatis. 

Sal  ammoniacum  liquidum.  See 

Liquor  ammonice  acetatis. 

Sal  ammoniacum  martiale.  See 

Ferrum  ammoniatum . 

Sal  ammoniacum  secretum  glau- 

beri.  See  Sulphas  ammonice. 

Sal  ammoniacum  vegetabile.  See 
Liquor  ammonice  aceiatce. 

Sal  ammoniacus  fixus.  The  muri- 
ate of  lime  was  formerly  so  termed. 

Sal  ammoniacus  nitrosus.  See  ATi- 
tras  ammonice. 

Sal  antimonii.  Tartar  emetic. 

Sal  argenti.  Salt  of  silver.  See 
Nitras  argenti. 

Sal  catharticus  amarus.  See  Mag - 
nesice  sulphas. 

Sal  catharticus  anglicanus.  See 
Magnesice  sulphas. 

Sal  catharticus  glauberi.  See 
Sodce  sulphas. 

Sal  communis.  See  Sodce  murias. 

Sal  cornu  cervi  volatile.  See 
Carbonas  Ammonice. 

Sal  culinaris.  See  Sodce  murias. 

Sal  de  duobus.  See  Potassce  sul- 
phas. 

Sal  diureticus.  See  Potassce  acetas. 

Sal  digestivus  sylvii.  A natural 
salt,  formed  of  muriatic  acid  and  potash. 
See  Potassce  murias. 

Sal  epsomensis.  See  Magnesia:  suU 
phas. 

Sal  essentialis  tartari.  See  Tar- 
tar , acid  of. 

Sal  febrifugus  sylvii.  See  Potass 
murias. 

Sal  fontium.  See  Sodce  murias . 

Sal  fossilis.  See  Sodce  murias. 

Sal  gemmae.  Common  or  rock  salt, 
See  Sodce  murias. 

Sal  glauberi.  See  Sodce  sulphas. 

Sal  herbarum.  See  Potassce  subcur - 
bonus. 

Sal  martnus.  See  Sodce  murias. 

Sal  martis.  See  Ferri  sulphus. 

Sal  martis  muriaticum  sublima- 
tum.  S ee  Ferrum  ammoniatum. 

Sal  microcosmicus.  The  compound 
saline  matter  obtained  by  inspissating  hu- 
man urine. 

Sal  mirabilis  glauberi.  See  Sodce 
sulphas. 

Sal  muriaticus.  See  Sodce  mui'ias. 

Sal  plantarum.  See  Potassce  subcar - 
bonus. 

Sal  polyciirestus.  See  Potassce  sul- 
phas. 

Sal  polychrestus  glaseri.  See 
Potassce  sulphas. 

Sal  polychrestus  seignetti  See 
Soda  tartarisata. 
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Sal  prunella.  IS  it  rat  of  potash  cast 
into  flat  cakes  or  round  balls. 

Sal  rupellensis.  See  Soda  tavtari - 
sata. 

Sal  saturni.  See  Plumbi  superace- 
tas. 

Sal  sedativus.  Sec  Boracic  acid. 

Sal  sedativus  iiombergii.  SeeBo- 
racic  acid. 

Sal  sedlicensis.  See  Sulphas  Magne- 
sia. 

Sal  seignetti.  See  Soda  tartarisata. 

Sal  succini.  The  succinic  acid.  See 
Succinic  acid. 

Sal  tartari.  See  Potassa  carbonas 
and  Potassa. 

Sal  thermarum  carolinarum.  A 
union  of  sulphuric  acid  with  magnesia.  See 
Sulphas  Magnesia. 

Sal  vegetabilis.  See  Potassa  tar- 
iras. 

Sal  volatile.  See  Sph'itus  ammonia 
eompositus  and  Ammonia. 

Sal  volatilis  salis  ammoniact. 
See  Carbonas  Ammonia. 

SALEP.  Salop.  Salab . The  root  of 
the  Orchis  morio  of  Linnaeus  : — bulbis  indi- 
visis , nectarii  labio  quadrilobo  crenulato , 
cornu  obtuso,  petalis  dorsalibus  reflexis. 
This  farinaceous  powder  is  imported  from 
Turkey.  It  may  be  obtained  from  several 
other  species  of  the  same  genus  of  plants. 
It  is  an  insipid  substance,  of  which  a small 
quantity,  by  a proper  management,  con- 
verts a large  portion  of  water  into  a jelly, 
the  nutritive  powers  of  which  have  been 
greatly  over-rated.  Salep  forms  a consi- 
derable part  of  tiie  diet  of  the  inhabitants 
cf  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Syria.  The  me- 
thod of  preparing  salep  is  as  follows.:  The 
new  root  is  to  be  washed  in  water,  and 
the  fine  brown  skin  which  covers  it  is  to 
be  separated  by  means  of  a small  brush, 
or  by  dipping  the  root  in  warm  water,  and 
rubbing  it  with  a coarse  linen  cloth.  1 he 
roots  thus  cleaned,  are  to  be  spread  on  a 
tin  plate,  and  placed  in  an  oven,  heated  to 
the  usual  degree,  where  they  are  to  remain 
six  or  ten  minutes.  In  this  time  they  will 
have  lost  their  milky  whiteness,  and  ac- 
quired a transparency  like  horn,  without 
any  diminution  of  bulk.  Being  arrived  at 
this  state,  they  are  to  be  removed  in  order 
to  dry  and  harden  in  the  air,  which  will 
require  several  days  to  effect ; or  they  may 
be  dried  in  a few  hours,  by  using  a very 
gentle  heat.  Salep,  thus  prepared,  eon- 
tains  a great  quantity  of  vegetable  aliment; 
as  a wholesome  nourishment,  it  is  much 
superior  to  rice  ; and  has  the  singular  pro- 
perty of  concealing  the  taste  of  salt  water. 
Hence,  to  prevent  the  dreadful  calamity 
of  famine  at  sea,  it  has  been  proposed, 
that  the  powder  of  it  should  constitute 
part  of  the  provisions  of  every  ship’s  com- 
pany. With  regard  to  its  medicinal  pro- 


perties, it  may  be  observed,  that  its  resto- 
rative, mucilaginous,  and  demulcent  qua- 
lities, render  it  of  considerable  use  in 
various  diseases,  when  employed  as  ali- 
ment, particularly  in  sea  scurvy,  diarrhoea, 
dysentery,  symptomatic  fever,  arising  from 
the  absorption  of  pus,  aud  the  stone  or 
gravel. 

SALICORNIA.  The  name  of  a genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
Monandria.  Order,  Monogynia. 

Salicornia  elropoEA.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  jointed  glass  wort,  which 
is  gathered  by  the  com. try  people  and  sold 
for  samphire.  It  forms  a good  pickle  with 
vinega  , and  is  little  inferior  to  the  sam- 
phire. 

SALINE  SUBSTANCES.  The  num- 
ber of  saline  substances  is  very  considera- 
ble ; and  they  possess  peculiar  characters, 
by  which  they  are  dbtiiiguished  from  other 
substances.  These  characters  are  founded 
on  certain  properties,  which  it  must  he 
confessed,  are  not  accurately  distinctive 
of  their  true  nature.  All  such  substances, 
however,  as  possess  several  of  the  four 
following  properties  are  considered  as  sa- 
line : 1.  A strong  tendency  to  combination, 
or  a very  strong  affinity  of  composition ; 

2.  A greater  or  lesser  degree  of  sapidity  ; 

3,  A greater  or  lesser  degree  of  solubi- 
lity in  water;  4.  Perfect  incombustibi- 
lity. 

Saliunca.  See  Nardus  celtica. 

SALIVA.  (So  called,  a salino  sapore , 
from  its  salt  taste,  or  fiom  o-icLhoq,  spittle.) 
The  fluid  which  is  secreted  by  the  salivary 
glands  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouih.  The 
secretory  organ  is  composed  of  three  pair 
of  salivary  glands.  1.  The  parotid  glands, 
which  evacuate  their  saliva  by  means  of 
the  Stenonian  duct  behind  the  middle  dens 
molaris  of  the  upper  jaw.  2.  The  submax- 
illar y glands,  which  pour  out  their  saliva 
through  the  JVartJionian  ducts  on  each 
side  of  the  frenulum  of  the  tongue  by  a 
narrow  osculum.  3.  The  svblingular 
glands,  situated  between  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  maxilla  ami  the  tongue,  and 
pour  out  their  saliva  through  numerous 
Riverian  ducts  at  the  apex  of  the  tongue. 

The  saliva  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth 
has  mixed  with  it,  1.  The  mucus  of  the 
mouth,  which  exhales  from  the  labial  and 
genal  glands.  2.  A roscid  vapour,  from 
the  whole  surface  of  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth.  The  saliva  is  continually  swallow- 
ed w ith,  or  without  masticated  food,  and 
some  is  also  Spit  out.  It  has  no  colour  nor 
smell  ; it  is  tasteless,  although  it  contains 
a little  salt,  to  which  the  nerves  of  the 
tongue  are  accustomed.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  somewhat  greater  than  water.  Its  con- 
sistence is  rather  plastic  and  spumous,  from 
the  entangled  and  atmospheric  air.  The 
quantity  of  twelve  pounds  is  supposed  to 
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be  secreted  in  twelve, hours.  During  mas- 
tication and  speaking  the  secretion  is 
augmented,  from  the  mechanical  pressure 
of  the  muscles  upon  the  salivary  glands. 
Those  who  are  hungry  secrete  a great 
quantity,  from  the  sight  of  agreeable  food. 
It  is  imperfectly  dissolved  by  water;  some- 
what coagulated  by  alkohol  of  wine  ; and 
is  congealed  with  more  difficulty  than 
water.  It  is  inspissated  bv  a srhall  dose, 
and  dissolved  in  a large  dose,  of  mineral 
acids.  It  is  also  soluble  in  aerated  alkali. 
Caustic  alkali  and  quick  lime  extract  vola- 
tile alkali  from  saliva.  It  corrodes  copper 
and  iron,  and  precipitates  silver  and  lead 
in  the  form  of  corneous  luna.  It  assists 
the  spirituous  fermentation  of  farinaceous 
substances;  hence  barbarous  nations  pre- 
pare an  inebriating  drink  from  the  chewed 
roots  of  the  Jatropha  Munihot  and  Piper  Me- 
tkisticnm.  It  possesses  an  antiseptic  virtue, 
according  to  the  experiments  of  the  cele- 
brated Pringle.  It  easily  becomes  pu- 
trid in  warm  air,  and  gives  off  volatile 
alkali. 

Constituent  Principles.  Saliva  appears 
to  consist  of  water,  albumen,  anunomacai 
salt,  and  animal  earth.  Of  water,  there 
is  four-fifths  given  out  by  distillation.  The 
albumen  is  detected  by  alkohol  of  wine. 
The  ammoniacal  salt  is  demonstrated  by 
triturating  quick  lime  with  saliva  ; and  the 
animal  earth  from  salival  calculus,  and  the 
products  of  fire. 

The  use  of  the  saliva  is,  1.  It  augments 
the  taste  of  the  food,  by  the  evolution  of 
sapid  matter.  2.  During  mastication,  it 
mixes  with,  dissolves,  and  resolves  into  its 
principles,  the  food  ; and  changes  it  into 
a pultaceous  mass,  fit  to  be  swallowed  : 
hence  it  commences  chymifi cation.  3.  It 
moderates  thirst,  by  moistening  the  cavity 
of  the  mow  tii  and  fauces. 

SALIVAL  DUCTS.  The  excretory 
ducts  of  the  salival  glands.  That  of  the 
parotid  glaud  is  called  the  Stenoniun  duct ; 
those  of  the  submaxiilary  glands  the  War - 
thonian  ducts  ; and  those  of  the  sublingual, 
the  Rev er inn  duct. 

SALIVAL  GLANDS.  Those  glands 
which  secrete  the  saliva  are  so  termed.  See 
Saliva. 

Salivantia.  (From  saliva , spittle.) 
Medicines  which  excite  salivation. 

Salivaria.  (From  saliva , the  spittle  ; 
so  called  because  it  excites  a discharge 
of  saliva.)  Peilitory  of  Spain. 

Salivaris  herba.  See  Pyi'ethrum. 
SALIVATIO.  An  increased  secretion 
®f  saliva.  See  Ptyalismus. 

SALIX.  (From  sala,  Heb.)  J.  The 
name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean 
system.  Class,  Dioecia.  Order,  Diun- 
dr in. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  Salix 
tdba.  Crack  willow.  The  bark  of  the 


branches  of  the  Salix  fragilis  of  Linnaeus : 
—foliis  smatis  glabris  ovato-ianceolatis, 
petiolis  dentato  erlnndulosis.  It  manifests  a 
considerable  dvree  of  bitterness  to  the 
taste,  and  is  very  adstringent.  It  is  re- 
commended as  a good  substitute  for  Pe- 
ruvian bark,  and  is  said  to  cure  intermit- 
tenfs  and  other  diseases  requiring  tonic  and 
adstririgent  remedies.  Not  only  the  bark 
< f this  species  of  salix,  but  that  of  several 
others  possess  similar  qualities,  particular  ly 
of  the  Salix  alba  and  S.  pentandria,  both 
of  which  are  recommended  in  the  foreign 
pharmacopoeias.  But  Dr.  Woodville  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  bark  of  the  salix  triandria 
is  more  effectual  than  that  of  any  other 
of  this  genus  ; at  least  its  sensible  qualities 
give  a decided  preference.  The  trials  Dr. 
Cullen  made  was  with  the  bark  of  the  salix 
pentandria,  the  baik  taken  from  its 
branches,  the  third  of  an  inch  diameter, 
and  of  four  or  five  years  growth.  Never- 
theless, he  adds,  in  intermittent  fevers,  he 
has  always  failed  with  this  bark. 

Salix  alba.  See  Salix. 

Salix  caprea.  The  systematic  name 
of  a species  of  willow,  the  hark  of  whose 
brandies  possess  the  same  virtues  w ith  that 
of  the  fragilis.  See  Salix. 

Salix  fragtlis.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  common  crack  willow.  See 
Salix. 

Salix  pentandria.  The  bark  of  the 
branches  of  this  species  of  willow  possesses 
the  same  virtues  as  that  of  the  fragilis.  See 
Salix. 

Salix  vitulina.  The  bark  of  the 
branches,  of  this  species  of  willow  may 
be  substituted  for  the  fragilis.  See  Salix. 

Salpingo-pharyngeus.  This  muscle 
is  composed  of  a few  fibres  of  the  palato- 
pharyngeus,  which  it  assists  in  dilating  the 
mouth  of  the  Eustachian  tube. 

Salpingo-staphilinus.  See  Levator 
paluti. 

Salpingo-staphilinus  internus.  See 
Levator  paluti i 

Salsqfy.  The  root  of  the  purple  goat'3 
beard.  See  Tragopogon  pratense. 

SALSOLA.  'The  name  of  a genus  of 
plants  in  tiie  Linnman  system.  Class,  Pen- 
tandria.  Order,  Digynia. 

Salsola  kali.  Snail  seeded  glass-wort 
or  salt  wort.  Kali  spinosum  cochleatvm. 
Tragus  sive  Ttagurn  Matthioli.  The 
systematic  name  of  the  plant  which  affords 
the  mineral  alkali.  See  Soda  and  Ba- 
rila , 

Salsola  sativa.  The  systematic  name 
of  a plant,  which  affords  the  mineral  alkali. 
See  Soda  and  Barilla. 

Salsola  soda.  The  systematic  name 
of  a plant  which  affords  mineral  aikaii.  See 
Barilla , and  Soda. 

Salt , cathartic.  See  Sulphas  Magne$iars 
Soda  sulphas . 
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Salt,  common.  See  Mur  las  Soda. 

Salty  Epsom.  See  Sulphas  Magnesia, 

Salt  petre.  See  Potasses  nitrus. 

Salt , Rochelle.  See  Sodi  tarlarizata . 

Salt,  sea.  See  Murias  Soda. 

Salt  of  steel.  See  Fei'ri  sulphas. 

SALTS.  See  Saline  substances.  .Salts, 
with  respect  to  their  chemical  properties, 
are  divided  into  two  classes  ; into  acid 
salts  or  acids,  and  into  alkaline  salts  or 
alkalies  ; and  from  the  mutual  combination 
of  these  two  arises  a third  class,  viz.  that  of 
neutral  salts. 

SALTS,  ACID.  These  are  distinguish- 
ed by  their  sour  taste  when  diluted  with 
water.  See  Acid. 

SALTS,  ALKALINE.  These  possess 
a urinous,  burning,  and  caustic  taste,  turn 
the  syrup  of  violets  to  a green,  have  a 
strong  -affinity  for  acids,  dissolve  animal 
substances,  unite  readily  with  water,  com- 
bine with  oils  and  fat,  and  render  them 
miscible  with  water,  dissolve  sulphur,  and 
re  crystallizable.  See  Alkali. 

SALTS,  NEUTRAL.  Secondary  salts. 
Under  the  name  of  neutral  or  secondary 
salts  are  comprehended  such  matters  as  are 
composed  of  two  primitive  saline  sub- 
stances combined  together.  These  salts  are 
called  neutral,  because  they  do  not  possess 
the  characters  of  primitive  salts  ; that  is  to 
say,  they  are  neither  acid  nor  alkaline. 
.Salts ; such  as  Epsom  salts,  alum,  nitre, 
&c. 

SALTS,  PRIMITIVE.  Simple  salts. 
Under  this  order  is  comprehended  those 
salts  which  were  formerly  thought  to  be 
simple  or  primitive,  and  which  are  occa- 
sionally called  simple  salts.  The  accurate 
experiments  of  the  moderns  have  proved 
- that  these  are  for  the  most  part  com- 
pounded ; but  the  term  is  retained  with 
greater  propriety  when  it  is  observed, 
that  these  salts  compose,  when  united, 
salts  which  are  termgd  secondary.  These 
salts  are  never  met  with  perfectly  pure  in 
nature,  but  require  artificial  processes  to 
render  them  so.  This  order  is  divided 
into  three  genera,  comprehending  saline 
terrestrial  substances,  alkalis,  and  acids. 

SALTS,  SECONDARY.  See  Neutral 
salts. 

Saltwort.  See  Salsola  kali, 

SALVATELLA.  ( Salvatella , sc.  vena, 
from  salus,  health,  because  the  opening 
of  it  was  formerly  thought  to  be  of  singu- 
lar use  in  melancholy.)  This  vein  runs 
along  the  little  finger,  unites  upon  the 
back  of  the  hand  with  the  cephalic  of  the 
thumb,  and  empties  its  blood  into  the  in- 
ternal and  external  cubical  veins. 

SALVIA.  ( A salvendo.}  1.  The  name 
of  a genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaian  sys- 
tem. Class,  Diandria.  Order,  Mono • 
gynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the 


common  sage.  Elelisphacos.  Salvia  offici- 
nalis of  Linnaeus : — -foliis  lanceolata-ovotis 
integris  crenulatis , fioriims  spicatis,  caly- 
cibus  acutis.  In  ancient  times  sage  was 
celebrated  as  a remedy  of  great  efficacy, 
as  would  appear  from  the  following  lines  of 
the  school  of  Salernita  : 

Cur  moriatur  homo , cui  salvia  crescit  in 
horto  ? 

Contra  vim  mortis , non  est  medicamen  in 
hortis. 

Salvia  salvatrix , natura  conciliatrix . 

Salvia  cum  ruta  faciunt  tibi  pocula  tuta. 
But  at  present  it  is  not  considered  as  an 
article  of  much  importance.  It  has  a 
fragrant  strong  smell  ; and  a warm,  bitter- 
ish, aromatic,  taste,  like  other  plants  con- 
taining an  essential  oil.  It  has  a remark- 
able. property  in  resisting  the  putrefaction 
of  animal  substances,  and  is  in  frequent 
use  among  the  Chinese  as  a tonic,  in  the 
form  of  tea,  in  debility  of  the  stomach 
and  nervous  system. 

Salvia  hortensis  minor.  The 
small  sage,  or  sage  of  virtue.  A variety 
of  the  officinal  sage,  possessing  similar 
virtues. 

Salvia  officinalis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  garden  sage.  See  Salvia. 

Salvia  sclarea.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  garden  clary,  called  hormimm 
in  the  pharmacopoeias.  The  leaves  and 
seeds  are  recommended  as  corroborants 
and  antispasmodics,  particularly  in  leucoi  - 
rhaeas  and  hysterical  weaknesses.  They 
have  a bitterish  warm  taste,  and  a stroug 
smell,  of  the  aromatic  kind. 

SAMBUCUS.  (From  sabucca,  Heb.  a 
musical  instrument  formerly  made  of  this 
tree.)  1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Peiitan- 
dria.  Order,  Tri gynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the 
elder-tree.  Sambucus  vulgaris.  Sambucus 
ai'borea.  Acte.  Infelix  lignum.  Sambucus 
nigra  of  Linnaeus  : — cymis  quinque  partitis , 
foliis  pinnatis,  caule  arboreo.  This  indige- 
nous plant  has  an  unpleasant  narcotic 
smell,  and  some  authors  have  reported  its 
exhalations  to  be  so  noxious,  as  to  render 
it  unsafe  to  sleep  under  its  shade.  The 
parts  of  this  tree  that  are  proposed  for 
medicinal  use  in  the  pharmacopoeias  are 
the  inner  bark,  the  flowers,  and  the  ber- 
ries. The  first  has  scarcely  any  smell, 
and  very  little  taste ; on  first  chewing,  it 
impresses  a degree  of  sweetness,  which  is 
followed  by  a very  slight  but  durable 
acrimony,  in  which  its  powers  seem  to 
reside.  From  its  cathartic  property  it  is 
recommended  as  an  effectual  hydragogue 
by  Sydenham  and  Boerhaave  ; the  former 
directs  three  handfuls  of  it  to  be  boiled  in 
a quart  of  milk  and  water,  till  only  a pint 
remains,  of  which  one  half  is  to  be  taken 
night  and  morning,  and  repeated  for  seve- 
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ral  days  ; it  usually  operates  both  upwards 
and  downwards,  and  upon  the  evacuation  it 
produces,  its  utility  depends.  Boerhaave 
gave  its  expressed  juice  in  doses  from  a 
drachm  to  half  an  ounce.  In  smaller  doses 
it  is  said  to  be  an  useful  aperient  and  de- 
obstruent  in  various  chronic  disorders. 
The  flowers  have  an  agreeable  flavour  ; 
and  infusions  of  them,  when  fresh,  are 
gently  laxative  and  aperient.  When  dry, 
they  are  said  to  promote  chiefly  the  cuti- 
cular  excretion,  and  to  be  particularly 
serviceable  in  erysipelatous  and  eruptive 
disorders.  Externally  they  are  used  in 
fomentations,  &c.  and  in  the  London 
pharmacopoeia  are  directed  in  the  form  of 
an  ointment.  The  berries  in  taste  are 
somewhat  sweetish,  and  not  unpleasant ; 
on  expression  they  yield  a fine  purple  juice, 
which  proves  an  useful  aperient  and  resol- 
vent iu  sundry  chronic  diseases,  gently 
loosening  the  belly,  and  promoting  the 
urine  and  perspiration. 

Sambucus  ebulus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  dwarf  elder.  See  Ebulus. 

Sambucus  nigra.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  elder-tree.  See  Sambucus. 

Samphire.  The  Crithmum  martimum 
of  Linnaeus.  It  is  a low  perennial  plant, 
and  grows  about  the  sea-coast  in  several 
parts  of  the  island.  It  has  a spicy  aroma- 
tic flavour,  which  induces  the  common 
people  to  use  it  as  a pot-herb.  Pickled 
with  vinegar  and  spice  it  makes  a whole- 
some and  elegant  condiment  which  is  in 
much  esteem. 

Sampsuchus.  See  Sambucus. 

Sam ps yc hum.  (From  a-aco,  to  pre- 
serve, and  ^vpi,  the  mind  ;)  because  of  its 
cordial  qualities.  See  Sambucus. 

Sanativa.  (from  sane,  to  cure.)  Me- 
dicines which  heal  diseases. 

Sanctum  semen.  The  worm-seed,  or 
santonicum. 

Sandaracha.  (From  saghad  narak , 
Arab.)  A gummy  resin  ; also  a sort  of 
arsenic.  See  Sandraa ^ 

Sandaracha  arVbum.  This  resinous 
juice  appears  to  have  been  the  produce  of 
a large  species  of  juniper-tree. 

Sanders.  See  Santulum  rubrum. 

Sandrack.  (An  Arabian  word.)  San- 
daracha. Gum  juniper.  A concrete  resin 
which  exudes  in  white  tears,  more  transpa- 
rent than  mastich,  from  the  bark  of  the 
Juniperus  communis  of  Linnaeus.  See  Ju- 
mp crus.  Sandrack  is  almost  totally  soluble 
in  alkohol,  with  which  it  forms  a white 
varnish  that  dries  speedily.  Reduced  to 
powder  it  is  called  pounce , which  prevents 
ink  from  sinking  into  paper  from  which 
the  exterior  coating  of  size  has  been  scraped 
away. 

Sandyx.  (From  sani  dak , red,  Arab.) 
Ceruss  burnt  till  it  becomes  red. 

SAN  GUIFICATION.  ( S&nguijicatio t 


from  sanguis , blood.)  A natural  function 
of  the  body,  by  which  the  chyle  is  changed 
into  blood.  The  uses  of  sanguification 
are  the  generation  of  blood,  which  serves 
to  fill  the  blood  vessels,  to  irritate  and  sti- 
mulate the  heart  and  arteries,  to  generate 
or  cause  heat,  to  secrete  the  humours,  and 
to  excite  the  vital  action. 

Sanguinalis.  (From  sanguis,  blood  ; 
so  named  from  its  uses  ^in  ^stopping  bleed- 
ings.) The  Polygonum  aviculure  or  knot- 
grass is  sometimes  so  called.  See  Centum - 
nodia. 

Sanguinaria.  (From  sanguis,  blood; 
so  named  from  its  use  in  stopping  bleed- 
ings.) The  Polygonum  aviculare , or  knot- 
grass, is  sometimes  so  termed.  See  Cen- 
tumnodia. 

Sanguineous  apoplexy.  See  Apoplexia. 

Sanguipurgium.  (From  sanguis , blood, 
and  purgo,  to  purge.)  A gentle  fever,  or 
such  a one  as  by  its  discharges  is  supposed 
to  purify  the  blood. 

SANGUIS.  See  Blood. 

SANGUIS  DRACONIS.  Cinnabaris 
grcEcorum.  Draconthcemu.  Asagen.  Ase- 
gen.  Dragon’s  blood.  The  red  resinous 
juice  which  is  obtained  by  wounding  the 
bark  of  the  Calamus  rotang  ;—caudke  den - 
sissime  aculeato,  aculeis  erectis,  spadice 
erecto.  It  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the 
Molucca  islands,  Java,  and  other  parts  or 
the  East  Indies.  It  is  generally  much 
adulterated,  and  varied  in  ga^dness  and 
purity.  The  best  kind  is  of  a dark  red 
colour,  which,  when  powdered,  changes 
to  crimson ; it  readily  melts  and  catches 
flame;  has  no  smell,  but  to  the  taste  dis- 
covers some  degree  of  warmth  and  pun- 
gency. The  ancient  Greeks  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  adstringent  power  of 
this  drug  ; in  which  character  it  has  since 
been  much  employed  iu  haemorrhages,  in 
alvine  fluxes.  At  present,  however,  it  is  not 
used  internally,  being  superseded  by  more 
certain  and  qgectual  remedies  of  this  nu- 
merous class. 

Sanguis  hercuxis.  A name  for  the 
crocus.  * 

SANGUISQRBA.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Triandria.  Order,  Monogynia. 

Sanguisorba  officinalis.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  Italian  pimpinel.  See 
Pimpinella  Italica. 

SANGUISUGA.  (From  sanguis,  blood, 
and  sugo,  to  suck.)  The  leech,  or  blood- 
sucker. See  Leech. 

Sanicle.  See  Sanicula . 

Sanicle,  Yorkshire.  See  Pinguicula. 

SANICULA.  (From  sano,  to  heal ; so 
called  from  its  virtues  in  healing.)  1.  The 
name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Pentandria.  Order,  Di* 
gynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  sanicle. 
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Cucullata.  Dodccatheon.  Symphytum  pe- 
trmum.  Sanicula  mas.  Biapensiu  cortusa. 
This  herb,  Sanicula  europca  of  Linnaeus, 
was  formerly  recommended  as  a mild  ad- 
stringent,  and  is  supposed  to  have  receiv- 
ed its  name  from  its  sanative  power.  Its 
sensible  qualities  are  a bitterish  and  some- 
what austere  taste,  followed  by  an  acri- 
mony which  chiefly  affects  the  throat.  I t 
is  only  in  use  in  th«  present  day  amongst 
the  country  people. 

Sanicula  eboracensis.  Pinguicula. 
Sanicula  montana.  Vida  palustris.  The 
Yorkshire  sanicle  or  butter-wort.  See 
Pinguicula. 

Sanicula  europea.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  sanicle.  See  Sanicula. 

Sanicula  mas.  See  Sanicula. 

SANIES.  Ichor.  This  term  is  some- 
times applied  to  a thin,  limpid,  and  green- 
ish discharge ; and  at  other  times  to  a 
thick  and  bloody  kind  of  pus. 

SANTALUM.  (From  zaydal,  Arab.) 
The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
naean  system.  Saunders. 

Santa lum  album.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  yellow'  saunders.  See  Santa - 
lum  citrinum. 

Santalum  album.  The  white  saun- 
ders  of  the  shop  is  said  to  be  the  alburnum 
of  the  tree  whose  medullary  part  is  called 
Santalum  citrinum. 

Santalum  citrinum.  Santalum  palli- 
dum. Yellow  saunders.  Santalum  album 
of  Linnaeus.  White  saunders  wood  is  of 
a pale  white  colour,  often  with  a yellow- 
ish tinge,  and,  being  destitute  of  taste  or 
odour,  it  is  superseded  by  the  santalum 
citrinum,  which  is  of  a brownish  yellow 
colour,  of  a bitterish  aromatic  taste,  and 
of  a pleasant  smell,  approaching  to  that  of 
the  rose.  Both  kinds  are  brought  from  the 
East  Indies  in  billets,  consisting  of  large 
thick  pieces,  which,  according  to  Rum- 
phius,  are  sometimes  taken  from  the  same, 
and  sometimes  from  different  trees.  For 
though  the  white  and  yellow  saunders  are 
the  wood  of  the  same  species  of  tree,  yet 
the  latter,  which  forms  the  central  part  of 
the  tree,  is  not  always  to  be  found  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  repay  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  procuring  it  especially,  unless 
the  trees  be  old  ; while  the  wdiite,  which 
is  the  exterior  part  of  the  wood,  is  always 
more  abundant,  and  is  consequently  much 
cheaper. 

Yellow  saunders,  distilled  with  water, 
yields  a fragrant  essential  oil,  which  thick- 
ens in  the  cold  into  the  consistence  of  a 
balsam,  approaching  in  smell  to  ambergris, 
or  a mixture  of  ambergris  and  roses  ; the 
remaining  decoction,  inspissated  to  the 
consistence  of  an  extract,  is  bitterish  and 
slightly  pungent.  Rectified  spirit  ex- 
tracts, by  digestion,  considerably  mure 
than  water ; the  colour  of  the  tincture  is 


a rich  yellow.  The  spirit  distilled  off  ii 
slightly  impregnated  with  the  fine  flavour 
of  the  wood  ; the  remaining  brownish  ex- 
tract has  a weak  smell,  and  a moderate 
balsamic  pungency. 

The  wood  is  valued  highly  on  account  of 
its  fragrance,  hence  the  Chinese  a>  e said  to 
fumigate  their  clothes  with  it,  and  to  burn 
it  in  their  temples  in  honour  of  their  gods. 
Though  still  retained  in  t.  e Materia  Medica 
of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  it  cannot 
be  thought  to  possess  any  considerable 
share  of  medicinal  power.  Hoffman  con- 
siders its  virtues  as  similar  to  those  of  am- 
bergis;  and  some  others  have  esteemed  it 
in  the  character  of  a corroborant  and  re- 
storative. 

Santalum  pallidum.  See  Santalum 
citrinum. 

Santalum  rubrum.  Red  saunders. 
Pterocarpus  santalinus  of  Linnaeus.  There 
is  some  reason  to  believe  that  several  red 
woods,  capable  of  communicating  this 
colour  to  spirituous  liquors,  are  sold  as  red 
saunders  ; but  the  true  officinal  kind  ap- 
pears, on  the  best  authority,  to  be  of  this 
tree,  which  is  extremely  hard,  of  a bright 
garnet  red  colour,  and  bears  a fine  polish. 
It  is  only  the  inner  substance  of  the  wood 
that  is  used  as  a colouring  matter,  and  the 
more  florid  red  is  mostly  esteemed.  On 
being  cut  it  is  said  to  manifest  a flagrant 
odour,  which  is  more  especially  in  old 
trees.  According  to  Lewis,  this  wood 
“ is  of  a dull  red,  almost  blackish  colour 
on  the  outside,  and  a deep  brighter  red 
within  ; its  fibres  are  now  and  then  curled, 
as  in  knots.  It  has  no  manifest  smell,  and 
little  or  no  taste  , even  of  extracts  made 
from  it  witii  w ater,  or  with  spirit,  the  taste 
is  not  considerable. 

To  watery  liquors  it  communicates  only 
a yellowish  tinge,  but  to  rectified  spirit  a 
fine  deep  red.  A small  quantity  of  an 
extract  made  with  this  menstruum,  tinges 
a large  one  of  fresh  spirit  of  the  same 
colour  ; though  it  does  not,  like  most 
other  resinous  bodies,  dissolve  in  expressed 
oils.  Of  distilled  oils,  there  are  some,  as 
that  of  lavender,  which  receive  a red  tinc- 
ture from  the  wood  itself,  and  from  its  re- 
siuous  extract,  but  the  greater  number  do 
not.  Red  saunders  has  been  esteemed  as 
a medicine  ; but  its  only  use  attaches  to  its 
colouring  property.  The  juice  of  tiiis 
tree,  like  that  of  some  others,  affords  a 
species  of  sanguis  draconis. 

Santolina.  (From  santalu*nx saunders, 
because  it  smells  like  the  saunders  wood.) 
See  Abrotunum  fannina. 

Santolina  cham^e-cyparissus.  The 
systematic  name  of  the  lavender  cotton. 
See  Abroiatium feemiua. 

SANTONICUM.  (From  Santouia,  its 
native  place.)  This  plant  and  its  seeds 
have  received  several  names.  Absinthium 
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smiionicum  Alexandrinum.  Sementina.  Ah - 
tint  hi  um  seriphium  JEgytium.  Schema 
Arubum.  Zedoarice  sent.  Xantolina.  Lumhri- 
comm  semina.  Cina.  Semen  contra.  Semen 
sanctum.  It  Is  the  Tartarean  southern-wood 
or  wormseed,  Artemisia  santonica  of  Lin- 
naeus : — -foliis  caulinis  linearibus pinnato-mul- 
tifidis,  ramis  indie isis , spicis  secundis  re- 
fiexis,  floribus  quint] uefloris.,  The  seeds 
are  small,  light,  and  oval,  composed  of 
a number  of  thin  membranous  coats  of 
a yellowish  green  colour,  with  a cast  of 
brown,  easily  friable,  upon  being  rubbed 
between  the  fingers,  into  a fine  chaffy 
kind  of  substance.  They  are  brought 
from  tiie  Levant ; have  a moderately  strong 
and  not  agreeable  smell,  somewhat  of  the 
Wormwood  kind,  and  a very  bitter  sub- 
acrid  taste.  Their  virtues  are  extracted 
both  by.  watery  and  spirituous  menstrua. 
They  are  esteemed  to  be  stomachic,  em- 
menagogue,  and  anthelmintic  ; but  it  is 
especially  for  the  last-mentioned  powers 
that  they  are  now  administered,  and  from 
their  efficacy  in  this  way  they  have  ob- 
tained the  name  of  wormseed.  To  adults 
the  dose  in  substance  is  from  one  to  two 
drachms,  twice  a-day.  Lewis  thinks  tiiat 
the  spirituous  < xtract  is  the  most  elegible 
preparation  of  the  santonicum,  for  tiie 
purposes  of  an  anthelmintic. 

S < PHEN  A.  ( Vena  saphtna : from  <ra<p 
visible.)  The  large  vein  of  the  leg,  which 
ascends  along  the  little  toe  over  the 
external  ankle,  and  evacuates  part  of  the 
blood  from  the  foot  into  the  popliteal 
veins. 

SAPIENTLE  DENTES.  The  four 
last  grinders  are  so  called,  because  they 
appear  when  the  person  is  supposed  to  be 
at  years  of  discretion.  See  Teeth. 

Sapindus  saponaria.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  soap- 
nuts.  See  Saponarice  muculce. 

SAPO.  Soap.  A composition  of  oils, 
or  fats,  with  an  alkali.  The  medicinal 
soap,  sapo  duras,  sapo  amygdalinus , is  made 
with  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  and  half  its  weight 
of  potash  or  caustic  alkali.  Common  or 
soft  soap,  sapo  mollis,  is  made  of  tallow; 
Spanish,  or  Castile  soap  of  oil  of  almonds, 
and  soda,  or  barilla.  Black  soap  is  a 
composition  of  train  oil  and  an  alkali ; and 
green  soap  of  hemp,  linseed,  or  rape  oil. 
Tiie  sapo  ex  oleo  olirce  etnatro  con f edits  of 
the  fi  rmer  London  Pharmacopoeia,  or  the 
sapo  albus  crispanus  of  the  Edinburgh  Phar- 
macopoeia, (white  Spanish  soap,)  being 
made  of  the  finer  kinds  of  olive  oil,  is 
the  best,  and  therefore  preferred  for  inter- 
nal use.  Soap  was  imperfectly  Known  to 
the  antients.  It  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as 
made  of  fat  and  ashes,  and  as  an  invention 
of  the  Gauls.  Aretaeus  and  others  inform 
us,  that  the  Greeks  obtained  their  knoAv- 
Ipdge  of  its  medical  use  from  the  Homans. 


Sts  . virtues,  according  to  Bergius,  are  de- 
tergent, resolvent,  and  aperient,  and  its 
use  recommended  in  jaundices,  gout,  cal- 
culous complaints,  and  in  obstructions  of 
the  viscera.  The  efficacy  of  soap,  in  the 
first  of  these  diseases,  was  experienced  by 
Sylvius,  and  since  recommended  very  gene- 
rally by  various  authors  who  have  Avritten 
on  this  complaint ; and  it  has  also  been 
thought  of  use  in  supplying  the  place  of 
lnle  in  the  primas  vise.  The  utility  of  this 
medicine,  in  icterical  cases,  was  inferred 
chiefly  from  its  supposed  power  of  dis- 
solving biliary  concretions  ; but  this  medi- 
cine has  lost  much  of  its  reputation  in 
jaundice,  since  it  is  now  known,  that  gall- 
stones have  been  found  in  many  after 
death,  who  had  been  daily  taking  soap  for 
several  months,  and  even  years.  Of  its 
good  effects  in  urinary  calculous  affections* 
we  have  tht^  testimonies  of  several,  espe- 
cially when  dissolved  in  lime-water,  by 
which  its  efficacy  is  considerably  increased; 
for  it  thus  becomes  a powerful  solvent  of 
mucus,  which  an  ingenious  modern  author 
supposes  to  be  the  chief  agent  in  the  for- 
mation of  calculi ; it  is,  however,  oniy  in 
the  incipient  state  of  the  disease  that  these 
remedies  promise  effectual  benefit,  though 
they  generally  abate  the  more  violent  53  m«? 
ptoms,  where  they  cannot  remove  the 
cause.  With  Boerhaave,  soap  was  a gene- 
ral medicine  ; for  as  he  attributed  most 
complaints  to  viscidity  of  the  fluids,  he, 
and  most  of  the  Boerhaaviaii  school,  pre- 
scribed it,  in  conjunction  with  different 
resinous  and  other  substances,  in  gout, 
rheumatism,  and  various  visceral  com- 
plaints. Soap  is  also  externally  employed 
as  a resolvent,  and  gives  name  to  several 
officinal  preparations. 

Sapo  terebinthin,®.  Starkey’s  soap. 
“ R kali  praeparati  ealidi,  3).  Olei  tere-r 
Linth.  Jiii.”  The  hot  kail  pi  separatum  is 
to  have  the  oil  of  turpentine  gradually 
blended  with  if,  in  a heated  mortar.  In- 
dolent swellings  were  formerly  rubbed 
with  this  application,  and  perhaps  some 
chronic  affections  of  the  joints  might  still 
be  benefited  by  it. 

SAPON  ARIA.  (From  sapo,  soap  ; so 
called  because  its  juice,  like  soap,  deans 
cloaths.)  1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Decandria. 
Order,  Digynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  soap- 
wort.  Bruise  wort.  Strnthium.  Lunar ia. 
Lychnis  sylvestris.  Ifnxuma.  The  root  of 

tins  plant  Suponaria  officinalis  of  Linnaeus  : . 

Calycibus  cylindr ids,  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis, 
is  employed  medicinally  ; it  has  no  peculiar 
smell;  its  taste  is  sweetish,  glutinous,  and 
somewhat  bitter.  On  being  chewed  for 
some  time,  it  is  said  to  discover  a degree  of 
acrimony,  which  continues  to  . affect  the 
mouth  a considerable  time.  According  te 
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Neuman,  two  ounces  of  the  root  yielded 
eleven  drachms  of  watery  extract ; but 
Cartheuser,  from  a like  quantity,  only  ob- 
tained six  drachms  and  twenty-four  grains. 
This  extract  manifested  a sweetish  taste, 
followed  by  an  acrid  quality.  The  spiritu- 
ous extract  is  less  in  quality,  but  of  a more 
penetrating  acrid  taste.  Decoctions  of  the 
root,  on  being  sufficiently  agitated,  pro- 
duce a saponaceous  froth  ; a similar  soapy 
quality  is  observable  also  in  the  extract, 
and  still  more  manifestly  in  the  leaves,  in- 
somuch that  they  have  been  used  by  the 
mendicant  monks  as  a substitute  for  soap 
in  washing  of  their  cloaths , and  Bergius, 
who  made  several  experiments  with  the 
saponaria,  declares  that  it  had  all  the  ef- 
fects of  soap  itself. 

From  these  peculiar  qualities  of  the  sapo- 
naria, there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  pos- 
sessing a considerable  share*  of  medical 
efficacy,  which  Dr.  Woodville  says  he  could 
wish  to  find  faithfully  ascertained. 

The  diseases  for  which  the  saponaria  is 
recommended,  as  syphilis,  gout,  rheuma- 
tism, and  jaundice,  are  not,  perhaps,  the 
complaints  in  which  its  use  is  most  avail- 
ing; for  a fancied  resemblance  of  the  roots 
of  saponaria  with  those  of  sarsaparilla, 
seems  to  have  led  physicians  to  think  them 
similar  in  their  effects  ; and  hence  they 
have  both  been  administered  with  the 
same  intentions,  particularly  in  fixed  pains, 
and  venereal  affections.  Bergius  says,  “ in 
arthritide,  cura  mercuriale,  &c.  nullum 
aptiorem  potum  novi.”  However,  ac- 
cording to  several  writers,  the  most  inve- 
terate cases  of  syphilis  were  cured  by  a 
decoction  of  this  plant,  without  the  use  ©f 
mercury. 

Haller  informs  us,  that  Boerhaave  en- 
tertained an  high  opinion  of  its  efficacy  in 
jaundice,  and  other  visceral  obstructions. 

Saponaria  nucula.  Baccce  bermu - 
denses.  Soap-berries.  A spherical  fruit, 
about  the  size  of  a cherry,  whose  cortical 
part  is  yellow,  glossy,  and  so  transparent 
as  to  shew  the  spherical  black  nut  which 
rattles  within,  and  which  includes  a white 
kernel.  It  is  the  produce  of  the  Sapindus 
saponaria  of  Linnaeus,  which  grows  in 
Jamaica.  It  is  said  that  the  cortical  part 
of  this  fruit  has  a bitter  taste,  and  no  smell  ; 
that  it  raises  a soapy  froth  with  water, 
and  has  similar  effects  with  soap  in  wash- 
ing ; that  it  is  a medicine  of  singular  and 
specific  virtue  in  chlorosis.  They  are  not 
known  in  the  shops  of  this  country. 

Saponaria  officinalis.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  soap- wort.  See  Saponaria. 

SAPONULES.  Saponuli.  Combina- 
tions of  the  volatile  or  essential  oils  with 
different  bases  ; as  saponule  of  alumine. 

Saponules,  acid.  Combinations  of 
the  volatile  or  essential  oils  with  different 
acids. 


S a pot  a.  The  oval  fruited  sapota,  whose 
seeds  are  sometimes  given  in  the  form  of 
emulsion  in  calculous  complaints,  is  the 
Acras  sapota  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  a native 
of  South  America,  and  bears  a fruit  like 
an  apple,  which  has,  when  ripe,  a luscious 
taste,  resembling  that  of  the  marmalade  of 
quinces,  whence  it  is  called  natural  manna- 
lade.  » 

Sappan  lignum.  Logwood  has  been 
so  called.  See  Lignum  campechense. 

Sappharina  aqua.  Aqua  cupri  am - 
moniati.  Made  by  a solution  of  sal  ammo- 
niac in  lime-water,  standing  in  a copper 
vessel. 

Sapphire.  A gem  of  a sky-blue  co- 
lour. 

Saracens  consound.  See  Virga  aurea. 

Sarcium.  (Dim.  of  <r*g£,  flesh.)  A 
caruncle,  or  small  fleshy  excrescence. 

Sarcites.  (From  <ra.£,  flesh.)  An 
anasarca. 

SARCOCELE.  (From  <rag,  flesh,  and 
a tumour.)  Hernia  carnosa.  This 
is  a disease  of  the  body  of  the  testicle, 
and,  as  the  term  implies,  consists,  in  gene- 
ra!, in  such  an  alteration  made  in  the  struc- 
ture of  it,  as  produces  a resemblance  to  a 
hard  fleshy  substance,  instead  of  that  fine, 
soft,  vascular  texture,  of  which  it  is,  in  a 
natural  and  healthy  state,  composed. 

The  antient  writers  have  made  a great 
number  of  distinctions  of  the  different  kinds 
of  this  disease,  according  to  its  different 
appearances,  and  according  to  the  mild- 
ness, or  malignity  of  the  symptoms  with 
which  it  may  chance  to  be  attended.  Thus, 
the  sarcocele , the  hydro-sarcocele,  the  scir- 
t'hus,  the  cancer , the  caro  adnata  ad  testem , 
and  the  caro  adnata  ad  vasa,  which  are 
really  little  more  than  descriptions  of  diffe- 
rent states  and  circumstances  of  the  same 
disease,  are  reckoned  as  so  many  different 
complaints,  requiring  a variety  of  treat- 
ment, and  deriving  their  origin  from  a va- 
riety of  different  humours. 

Every  species  of  sarcocele  consists  pri- 
marily in  an  enlargement,  induration,  and 
obstruction  of  the  vascular  part  of  the  tes- 
ticle; but  this  alteration  is,  in  different 
people,  attended  with  such  a variety 
of  circumstances,  as  to  produce  several 
different  appearances,  and  to  occasion 
the  many  distinctions  which  have  been 
made. 

If  the  body  of  the  testicle,  though  en- 
larged, and  indurated  to  some  degree,  be 
perfectly  equal  in  its  surface,  void  of  pain, 
has  no  appearance  of  fluid  in  its  tunica  va- 
ginalis, and  produces  very  little  uneasi- 
ness, except  what  is  occasioned  by  its 
mere  weight,  it  is  usually  called  a simple 
sarcocele,  or  an  indolent  scirrhus;  if,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  testis  is  enlarged 
and  hardened,  there  be  a palpable  accu- 
mulation of  fluid  in  the  vaginal  coat,  the 
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disease  has  by  many  been  named  a htjdro -• 
sarcocele  ; if  the  lower  part  of  the  sper- 
matic vessels,  and  the  epidydimis  were 
enlarged,  hard,  and  knotty,  they  supposed 
k to  be  a fungous,  or  morbid  accretion, 
and  called  it  the  caro  adnata  ad  vasa ; if  the 
testicle  itself  was  unequal  in  its  surface,  but 
at  the  same  time  not  painful,  they  distin- 
guish it  by  the  title  of  caro  adnata  ad  tes- 
tem ; if  it  was  tolerably  equal,  not  very 
painful,  nor  frequently  so,  but  at  the  same 
time  hard  and  large,  they  gave  it  the  ap- 
pellation of  an  occult  or  benign  cancer ; if 
it  was  ulcerated,  subject  to  frequent  acute 
pain,  to  haemorrhage,  &c.  it  w'as  known 
by  that  of  a malignant  or  confirmed  can- 
cer. These  different  appearances,  though 
distinguished  by  different  titles,  are  really 
no  more  than  so  many  stages  (as  it  were) 
of  the  same  kind  of  disease,  and  depend 
a great  deal  on  several  accidental  circum- 
stances, such  as  age,  habit,  manner  of 
living,  &c.  It  is  true,  that  many  people 
pass  several  years  with  this  disease,  under 
its  most  favourable  appearances,  and  with- 
out encountering  any  of  its  worst ; but,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  many,  who,  in 
a very  short  space  of  time,  run  through  all 
its  stages.  They  who  are  most  conversant 
with  it,  know  how  very  convertible  its 
mildest  symptoms  are  into  its  most  dread- 
ful ones,  and  how  very  short  a space  of 
time  often  intervenes  between  the  one  and 
the  other. 

There  is  hardly  any  disease  affecting  the 
human  body  which  is  subject  to  more  va- 
riety than  this  is,  both  with  regard  to  its 
first  manner  of  appearance,  and  the  changes 
which  it  may  undergo. 

Sometimes  the  first  appearance  is  a mere 
simple  enlargement  and  induration  of  the 
body  of  the  testicle  ; void  of  pain,  without 
inequality  of  surface,  and  producing  no  un- 
easiness, or  inconvenience,  except  what  is 
occasioned  by  its  mere  weight.  And  some 
people  are  so  fortunate  to  have  it  remain  in 
this  state  for  a very  considerable  length  of 
time  without  visible  or  material  alteration. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  sometimes  happens, 
that  very  soon  after  its  appearance  in  this 
mild  manner,  it  suddenly  becomes  unequal 
and  knotty,  and  is  attended  with  very  acute 
pains  darting  up  to  the  loins  and  back,  but 
stil!  remaining  entire,  that  is,  not  bursting 
through  the  integuments.  Sometimes  the 
fury  of  the  disease  brooks  no  restraint ; 
but,  making  its  way  through  all  the  mem- 
branes which  envelope  the  testicle,  it  either 
produces  a large,  foul,  stinking,  phagede- 
nic ulcer,  with  hard  edges,  or  it  thrusts 
forth  a painful  gleeting  fungus,  subject  to 
frequent  haemorrhage. 

Sometimes  an  accumulation  of  water  is 
made  in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  producing 
that  mixed  appearance,  called  ibe  hydro- 
sarcoceko 
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Sometimes  there  is  no  fluid  at  all  in  the 
cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  ; but  the  body 
of  the  testicle  itself  is  formed  into  celis, 
containing  either  a turbid  kind  of  water,  a 
bloody  sanies,  or  a purulent  foetid  matter. 
Sometimes  the  disorder  seems  to  be  merely 
local,  that  is,  confined  to  the  testicle, 
not  proceeding  from  a tainted  habit,  nor 
accompanied  with  diseased  viscera,  the 
patient  having  all  the  general  appearances 
and  circumstances  of  health,  and  deriving 
his  local  mischief  from  an  external  injury. 
At  other  times,  a pallid,  leaden  counte- 
nance, indigestion,  frequent  nausea,  cholic 
pains,  sudden  purgings,  &c.  sufficiently  in- 
dicate a vitiated  habit,  and  diseased  vis- 
cera, which  diseased  viscera  may  also 
sometimes  be  discovered  and  felt. 

The  progress  also  which  it  makes  from 
the  testis  upward,  toward  the  process,  is 
very  uncertain  ; the  disease  occupying  the 
testicle  only,  without  affecting  the  sper- 
matic process,  in  some  subjects,  for  a 
great  length  of  time ; while,  in  others,  it  to- 
tally spoils  the  testicle  very  soon,  and,  al- 
most as  soon,  seizes  on  the  spermatic 
chord. 

SARCOCOLLA.  (From  flesh, 
and  xoAXa,  glue ; because  of  its  supposed 
power  of  gluing  together  wounds.)  A 
concrete  gummi-resinous  juice,  supposed 
to  he  the  produce  of  the  Pencea  mucronata 
of  Linnaeus.  It  is  brought  from  Persia 
and  Arabia  in  small  grains  of  a pale  yellow- 
colour,  liavihg  also  sometimes  mixed  with 
them  a few  of  a deep  red  colour.  Its 
taste  is  bitter,  but  followed  with  some 
degree  of  sweetness.  It  lias  been  chiefly 
used  for  external  purposes,  .and,  as  its 
name  imports,  has  been  thought  to  agglu- 
tinate wounds  and  ulcers  ; but  this  opinion 
now  no  longer  exists. 

Sarcoepiplocele.  Enlarged  testicle, 
with  rupture,  containing  omentum. 

Sarcology.  ( Sarcologia . From  <ra^t 
flesh,  and  Ao yog,  a discourse.)  The  doc- 
trine of  the  muscles  and  soft  parts. 

SARCOMA.  (From crag,  flesh.)  Sar - 
cosis.  Forms.  Sarcophya.  Natvus.  A 
fleshy  excrescence.  A genus  of  disease  in 
the  class  locales , and  order  tumores  of 
Cullen. 

• SARCOMFHALUS.  (From  flesh, 
and  o^aAo?,  the  navel.)  A fleshy  excres- 
cence about  the  navel. 

Sarcophyia.  (From  c-ag,  flesh,  and 
to  grow.)  A fleshy  excrescence. 

Sarcopyodes.  (From  c rag,  flesh,  and 
'Bivw,  pus.)  Applied  to  the  purulent, 
fleshy  discharge  which  is  thrown  up  in 
some  stages  of  consumption. 

SARCOSIS.  (From  aa£,  flesh.)  A 
fleshy  tumour.  The  generation  of  flesh. 

Sarcotica.  (From  flesh.)  Me- 
dicines which  promote  the  generation  of 
flesh  in  wounds. 
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Sarwasis.  (From  o-a.fi amt,  the  sar- 
coma, or  herb,  which,  being  eaten,  causes 
convulsive  laughter.)  The  Risus  sardonicm 
ora  convulsive  involuntary  laughter. 

.Sardonia.  (From  Sardonia , its  native 
soil.)  A kind  of  smallage. 

SARDONIC  LAUGH.  Risus  sardo - 
nicus  ; so  called  from  the  herb  sardonia , 
which  being  eaten  is  said  to  cause  a deadly 
convulsive  laughter.  Hence  risus  sardo- 
nicus,  the  sard onian  laughter,  or  spasmodic 
grin. 

Saijdonicus  risus.  See  Sardonic  laugh. 

SARSAPARILLA.  (This  word  is  of 
Spanish  origin,  signifying  a red  tree.) 
Smzlax  aspera  Peruviana.  Sarsa.  Cctri- 
villandi.  Ivu  pecanga.  Macapatli.  Zar- 
za.  Zarzaparilla.  Salsaparilla.  Zarca- 
par  ilia.  The  root  of  this  plant,  Smilax 
sarsaparilla  of  Linnaeus  : — caule  aculeato 
unguiato,  foliis  inermibus  ovatis  retusomucro- 
natis  trinerveis,  has  a farinaceous,  some- 
what bitter  taste,  and  no  smell.  About 
two  centuries  ago  it  was  introduced  into 
Spain,  as  an  undoubted  specific  in  syphi- 
litic disorders ; but,  owing  to  difference 
of  climate,  or  other  causes,  it  has  not  an- 
swered the  character  which  it  had  acquired 
in  the  Spanish  West  Indies.  It  is  now 
considered  as  capable  of  improving  the 
general  habit  of  body,  after  it  has  been 
reduced  by  the  continued  use  of  mercury. 

To  refute  the  opinion  that  sarsaparilla 
possesses  antisyphilitic  virtues,  Mr.  Pear- 
son, of  the  Lock  Hospital,  divides  the  sub- 
ject into  two  distinct  questions.  1.  Is  the 
sarsaparilla  root,  when  given  alone,  to  be 
safely  relied  on  in  the  treatment  of  lues 
venerea  ? The  late  Mr.  Bloomfield,  his 
predecessor,  and  during  some  years  his 
colleague,  at  the  Lock  Hospital,  has  given 
a very  decided  answer  to  this  question : 
“ I solemnly  declare  (says  he)  I never  saw 
a single  instance  in  my  life  where  it  cured 
that  disorder  without  the  assistance  of 
mercury,  either  at  the  same  time  with  it, 
or  when  it  had  been  previously  taken  be- 
fore the  decoction  was  directed.”  Mr. 
Pearson’s  experience,  during  many  years, 
coincides  entirely  with  the  observations  of 
Mr.  Bloomfield.  He  has  employed  the 
sarsaparilla,  in  powder  and  in  decoctions, 
in  an  aimost  infinite  variety  of  cases,  and 
feels  himself  fully  authorised  to  assert,  that 
this  plant  has  not  the  power  of  curing  any 
©ne  form  of  the  lues  venerea.  The  sarsa- 
parilla, indeed,  like  the  guaiacum,  is  capa- 
ble of  alleviating  symptoms  derived  from  the 
venereal  virus  ; and  it  sometimes  manifests 
tlie  power  of  suspending,  for  a time,  the 
destructive  ravages  of  that  contagion  ; 
but  where  the  poison  has  not  been  previ- 
ously subdued  by  mercury,  the  symptoms 
will  quickly  return  ; and,  in  addition  to 
them,  we  often  see  the  most  indubitable 
proofs  that  the  disease  is  making  an  actual 


progress,  during  the  regular  administration 
of  the  vegetable  remedy. 

2.  When  the  sarsaparilla  root  is  given  in 
conjunction  with  mercury,  does  it  render 
the  mercurial  course  more  certain  and  effi- 
cacious? In  replying  to  this  ipiery,  it  is 
necessary  to  observe,  that  the  phrase,  “ to 
increase  the  efficacy  of  mercury,”  may 
imply,  that  a smaller  quantity  of  this 
mineral  antidote  will  confer  security  on  an 
infected  person,  when  sarsaparilla  is  added 
to  it ; or  it  may  mean,  that  mercury  would 
be  sometimes  unequal  to  the  cure,  without 
the  aid  of  sarsaparilla.  If  a decoction  of 
this  root  did  indeed  possess  so  admirable  a 
quality,  that  the  quantity  of  mercury  ne- 
cessary to  effect  a cure  might  be  safely 
reduced,  whenever  it  was  given  during  a 
mercurial  course  it  would  form  a most 
valuable  addition  to  our  Materia  Medina. 
This  opinion  has  been,  however,  unfortu- 
nately falsified  by  the  most  ample  experi- 
ence, and  whoever  shall  be  so  unwary  as 
to  act  upon  such  a presumption,  will  be 
sure  to  find  his  own  and  his  patient’s  ex- 
pectations egregiously  disappointed. 

If  the  sarsaparilla  root  be  a genuine  an- 
tidote against  the  syphilitic  virus,  it  ought 
to  cure  the  disease  when  administered 
alone ; but,  if  no  direct  proof  can  be  ad- 
duced of  its  being  equal  to  this,  any  'argu- 
ments founded  on  histories  where  mercury 
has  been  previously  given,  or  where  both 
the  medicines  were  administered  at  the 
same  time,  must  be  ambiguous  and  unde- 
cisive. 

It  appears  probable,  that  Sir  William 
Fordyce,  and  some  other  persons,  enter- 
tained a notion,  that  there  were  certain 
venereal  symptoms  which  commonly  re- 
sisted the  potency  of  mercury,  and -that 
the  sarsaparilla  was  an  appropriate  reme- 
dy in  these  cases.  This  opinion,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, is  not  correct,  for  it  militates 
against  all  Mr.  P.  has  ever  observed  of 
the  progress  and  treatment  .of  lues  vene- 
rea. Indeed  those  patients  who  have 
lately  used  a full  course  of  mercury,  often 
complain  of  nocturnal  pains  in  their  limbs; 
they  are  sometimes  afflicted  with  painful 
enlargements  of  the  elbow  and  knee  joints  ; 
or  they  have  membranous  nodes,  cutane- 
ous exulcerations,  and  certain  other  sym- 
ptoms, resembling  those  which  are  the 
offspring  of  the  venereal  virus. 

It  may  and  does  often  happen,  that  ap- 
pearances like  these  are  mistaken  for  a 
true  venereal  affection,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  error,  mercury  is  admini- 
stered, which  never  fails  to  exasperate 
the  disease.  . Nowr,  if  a strong  decoc- 
tion of  sarsaparilla- root  be  given  to  per- 
sons under  these  circumstances,  it  wil 
seldom  fail  of  producing  the  most  bene- 
ficial effects  ; hence  it  has  been  contended, 
that  symptoms  derived  from  die  contagion 
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of  lues  venerea,  which  could  not  be  cured 
by  mercury,  have  finally  yielded  to  this 
vegetable  remedy.  It  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  representations  of  this  kind 
have  a specious  and  imposing  air ; never- 
theless, Mr.  Pearson  endeavours  to  prove, 
that  they  are  neither  exact  nor  conclusive. 
If  any  of  the  abovo-named  symptoms 
should  appear  near  the  conclusion  of  a 
course  of  mercury,  when  that  medicine 
was  operating  powerfully  on  the  whole 
system,  it  would  be  a strange  and  inex- 
plicable thing  if  they  could  possibly  be 
derived  immediately  from  the  uncontrolled 
agency  of  the  venereal  virus. 

This  would  imply  something  like  a pal- 
pable contradiction,  that  the  antidote 
should  he  operating  with  sufficient  efficacy 
to  cure  the  venereal  symptoms,  for  which 
it  was  directed,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  venereal  virus  was  proceeding  to  con- 
taminate new  parts,  and  to  excite  a new 
order  of  appearances. 

One  source,  and  a very  common  one, 
to  which  some  of  the  mistakes  committed 
upon  this  subject  may  be  traced,  is  a per- 
suasion that  every  morbid  alteration  which 
arises  in  an  infected  person  is  actually 
tainted  with  the  venereal  virus,  and  ought 
to  be  ascribed  to  it  as  its  true  cause. 

Every  experienced  surgeon  must,  how- 
ever, be  aware,  that  very  little  of  truth 
and  reality  exists  in  a representation  of  this 
kind.  The  contagious  matter,  and  the 
mineral  specific,  may  jointly  produce,  in 
certain  habits  of  body,  a new  series  of 
symptoms,  which,  strictly  speaking,  are 
not  venerea!,  which  cannot  be  cured  by 
mercury,  and  which  are  sometimes  more 
to  be  dreaded  than  the  simple  and  natural 
effects  of  the  venereal  virus. 

Some  of  the  most  formidable  of  these 
appearances  may  be  sometimes  removed 
by  sarsaparilla,  the  venereal  virus  still  re- 
maining in  the  system;  and,  when  the 
force  of  that  poison  has  been  completely 
subdued  by  mercury,  the  same  vegetable 
is  also  capable  of  freeing  the  patient  from 
what  may  be  called  the  sequel®  of  a mer- 
curial course. 

The  root  of  the  sarsaparilla  is  some- 
times employed  in  rheumatic  affections, 
scrofula,  and  cutaneous  complaints,  where 
an  acrimony  of  the  fluids  prevail. 

Sarsaparilla  germanica.  The  root 
of  the  Carex  urenaria  of  Linnaeus,  which 
grows  plentifully  on  the  sea  coast,  is  so 
termed,  and  it  appears,  that  the  carex 
disticha  and  hirta  have  also  been  collected, 
and  their  roots  used  indifferently  instead 
of  the'  true  sarsaparilla.  The  root  of  the 
carex  arenaria  has  been  found  service- 
able in  some  mucal  affections  of  the  tra- 
chea, in  rheumatic  pains,  and  gouty  affec- 
tions. 

SARTORIUS.  ( Swtorius , sc.  muscu - 


lus  ;•  from  sartor,  a tailor,  because  tail- 
ors cross  their  legs  with  it.)  Sartorius  sea 
longissimus  femoris  of  Cowpcr,  and  Ili.® 
cresti  tibial  of  Dumas.  This  flat  and  slen- 
der muscle,  which  is  the  longest  of  the 
human  body,  and  from  an  inch  and  a half 
to  two  inches  fii  breadth,  is  situated  im- 
mediately under  the  integilmeats,  and 
extends  obliquely  from  the  upper  and  an- 
terior part  of  the  thigh,  to  the  upper,  an- 
terior, and  inner  part  of  the  tibia,  being 
enclosed  by  a thin  membranous  sheath, 
which  is  derived  from  the  adjacent  fascia 
lata.  It  arises,  by  a tendon  of  about  half 
aii  inch  in  breadth,  from  the  outer  surface 
and  inferior  edge  of  the  anterior  superior 
spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  but  soon  be- 
comes fleshy,  and  runs  down  a little  way 
obliquely  inwards,  and  then  for  some  space 
upon  the  rectus,  nearly  in  a straight  direc- 
tion ; after  which  it  passes  obliquely  over 
the  vastus  interims,  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  adductor  longus,  and  then  running 
down  between  the  tendons  of  the  adduc- 
tor magnus  and  the  gracilis,  is  inserted, 
by  a thin  tendon,  into  the  inner  part  of 
the  tibia,  near  the  inferior  part  of  its  tu- 
berosity, and  for  the  space  of  an  inch  or 
two  below  it.  This  tendon  sends  off  a thin 
aponeurosis,  which  is  spread  over  the  upper 
and  posterior  part  of  the  leg.  This  mus- 
cle serves  to  bend  the  leg  obliquely  in- 
wards, or  to  roll  the  thigh  outwards,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  bring  one  leg  across  the 
other,  on  which  account  Spigelius  first 
gave  it  the  name  of  sartorius , or  the  tail- 
or's muscle. 

SASSAFRAS.  (Quasi  saxif ruga  ; from 
saxum , a stone,  and  frango,  to  break  ; so 
called  because  a decoction  of  its  wood 
was  supposed  good  for  the  stone.)  Cornu s 
mas  odor  at  a . Lignum  pavanum.  Ankuiba. 
The  wood  of  the  sassafras-tree,  Laurus 
sassafras  of  Linnaeus  : — foliis  trilubis  inte- 
grisque , is  imported  from  North  America, 
in  long  straight  pieces,  very  light,  and  of 
a spongy  texture,  and  covered  with  a 
rough  fungous  bark-  It  has  a fragrant 
Smell,  and  a sweetish,  aromatic,  subacrid 
taste  ; the  root,  wood,  and  bark,  agree  in 
their  medicinal  qualities,  and  are  all  men- 
tioned in  the  pharmacopoeias ; but  the  bark 
is  the  most  fragrant,  and  thought  to  be 
more  efficacious  than  the  woody  part ; and 
the  brandies  are  preferred  to  the  large 
pieces.  The  medical  character  of  this 
drug  was  formerly  held  in  great  estimation, 
and  publications  were  professedly  written 
on  the  subject.  It  is  now,  however,  thought 
to  be  of  little  importance,  and  seldom 
used  but  in  conjunction  with  other  medi- 
cines, as  a corrector  of  the  fluids.  It  is 
an  ingredient  in  the  decoctum  sarsaparilla 
compositum , or  decoctum  lignorum  ; but  the 
only  officinal  preparation  of  it  is  the  essen- 
tial oil,  which  is  carminative  and  siimu- 
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lant,  and  which  may  be  given  in  the  dose 
of  two  drops  to  ten. 

Satanus  devorans.  The  red  lions,  or 
antimonv. 

SATELLITE  VEINS.  The  veins  which 
accompany  the  brachial  artery  as  far  as  the 
bend  of  the  cubit. 

Satiie.  The  penis. 

SaturantiA.  Medicines  which  neutra- 
lize the  acid  in  the  stomach. 

SATURATION.  A term  employed  in 
pharmacy  and  chemistry  to  express  the 
state  of  a body  which  has  a power  of  dis- 
solving another,  to  a certain  extent  only, 
in  which  it  has  effected  that  degree  of  so- 
lution ; thus,  nitric  acid,  for  instance,  can 
only  dissolve  a certain  quantity  of  lime, 
beyond  which  it  does  not  act,  having  lost 
its  former  affinity;  this  degree  of  solution 
is  termed  the  point  of  saturation,  and  it  is 
then  said  that  the  nitric  acid  is  saturated 
with  lime. 

SATUREJA.  (From  satyri , the  lustful 
satyrs,  because  it  makes  those  who  eat  it 
lascivious.  Blanch.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Didynamia.  Order,  Gymnospermia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the 
summer  savory.  Satureca  sativa.  Culina 
saliva  Plinii.  Thymhra.  This  low  shrub 
is  the  Satureja  saliva  of  Linnams,  cul- 
tivated in  our  gardens  for  culinary  pur- 
poses. It  has  a warm,  aromatic,  pene- 
trating taste,  and  smells  like  thyme,  but 
milder.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  most  of  the 
warm  stews  and  made  dishes. 

Satureja  capitata.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  ciliated  savory.  See  Thymus 
creticus. 

Satureja  hortensis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  summer  savory.  See  Satureja. 

Satureja  sativa.  See  Satureja. 

Saturnus.  (From  the  planet,  or  hea- 
then god,  of  that  name.)  The  chemical 
name  of  lead. 

SATYRIASIS.  (From  <ra.ru go?,  a satyr, 
because  they  are  said  to  be  greatly  ad- 
dicted to  venery.)  Satyriasmus.  Priapis- 
mus . SalaStus.  Brachuna.  Arascon. 
Excessive  and  violent  desire  for  coition  in 
men.  A genus  of  disease  in  the  class  lo- 
cales, and  order  dysorexice  of  Cullen. 

SATYRION.  (From  a-ctrv^og,  an  animal 
given  to  venery,  so  called  because  it  was 
supposed  to  excite  venery  if  only  held  in 
the  hand.)  Dog- stones.  Male  orchis.  The 
root  of  the  Orchis  mascula  of  Linnaeus  : — 
hulhisindivisis,  nectarii  labio  quadrilobo  cre- 
nulala,  cornu  obtuso  petalis  dorsalibus  re- 
fiexis,  which  has  a place  in  the  Materia  Me- 
dica  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  on 
account  of  the  glutinous  slimy  juice  which 
it  contains.  The  root  of  the  orchis  bifoiia  is 
also  collected.  Satyrion  root  has  a sweet- 
ish taste,  a faint  and  somewhat  unpleasant 
smell.  Its  mucilaginous  or  gelatinous 
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quality  has  recommended  it  as  a demulcent. 
Salep,  which  is  imported  here  from  the 
East,  is  a preparation  of  this  root,  which, 
considered  as  an  article  of  diet,  is  accounted 
extremely  nutritious,  as  containing  a great 
quantity  of  farinaceous  matter  in  a small 
hulk.  The  supposed  aphrodisiac  qualities 
of  this  root,  which  have  been  noticed  ever 
since  the  days  of  Dioscorides,  seem,  says 
Dr.  Woodville,  to  be  founded  on  the  fan- 
ciful doctrine  of  signatures,  thus  orchis,  i.  e. 

testiculus,  habet,  radices,  instar 
testiculorum.  See  Salep. 

Satyrium.  See  Satyrion. 

Sauce  alone.  See  Attiaria. 

Saunders , red.  See  Sahtdlum  ruhrum. 

Saunders,  yellow.  See  Santalum  citri • 
mm. 

Saur  kraut.  Sour  crout.  Cabbage 
preserved  in  brine.  Antiscorbutic. 

Savin.  See  Sabina. 

Savin  ointment.  See  Ccratum sabince. 

Savina.  See  Sabina. 

Savoury.  See  Satureja. 

SAXIFRAGA.  The  name  of  a genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnman  system.  Class, 
Dccandria.  Order,  Digynid. 

Saxifraga  alba.  Called  by  Oribasius 
Besto.  Sanicula  sedum , White  saxifrage 
Saxifraga  granulata  of  Linnaeus,  who  de- 
scribes the  taste  of  this  plant  to  be  acrid 
and  pungent,  which  we  have  not  been  able 
to  discover : neither  the  tubercles  of  the 
root  nor  the  leaves  manifest  to  the  organs 
of  taste  any  quality  likely  to  be  of  medici- 
nal use,  and  therefore,  though  this  species 
of  saxifrage  has  been  long  employed  as  a 
popular  remedy  in  nephritic  and  gravelly 
disorders,  yet  we  do  not  find,  either'  from 
its  sensible  qualities,  or  from  any  pub- 
lished instances  of  its  efficacy,  that  it  de- 
serves a place  in  the  Materia  IVIediea.  The 
superstitious  doctrine  of  signatures  sug- 
gested the  use  of  the  root,  which  is  a good 
example  of  what  Linnaeus  has  termed  radix 
granulata.  The  bulbs,  or  tubercles  of 
such  roots  answer  an  important  propose  in 
vegetation,  by  supplying  the  plants  with 
nourishment  and  moisture,  and  thereby  en- 
abling them  to  resist  the  effects  of  that 
drought  to  which  the  dry  soils  they  inhabit 
peculiarly  expose  them. 

Saxifraga  anglica.  See  Saxifraga 
vulgai'is. 

Saxifraga  crasstfolia.  The  roots 
of  this  species  of  saxifrage  is  extolled  by 
Professor  Pallas  as  an  antiseptic*. 

Saxifraga  granulata.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  white  saxifrage.  See  Saxi- 
fraga alba. 

Saxifraga  fcuBRA.  See  Filipendtila. 

Saxifraga  vulgaris.  Saxifraga  an - 
glica.  Hippomarutkrum.  Fceniculum.  err  a 
meuit.  English,  or  meadow  saxifrage. 
Peccudanum  silaus  of  Linnaeus.  The  roots, 
leaves,  aud  seeds  of  this  plant  have  been 
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commended  as  aperients,  diuretics,  and 
carminatives  ; and  appear,  from  their  aro- 
matic smell,  and  moderately  warm,  pun- 
gent, bitterish  taste,  to  have  some  claim 
to  these  virtues.  They  are  rarely  used. 

Saxifrage  burnet.  See  Pimpinella. 

Saxifrage , English.  See  Saxifraga  vul- 
garis. 

Saxifrage , meadow.  See  Saxafraga  vul- 
garis. 

Saxifrage , white.  See  Saxifraga  alba. 

Scab.  A hard  substance  covering  su- 
perficial ulcerations,  and  formed  by  a con- 
cretion of  the  fluid  discharged  from  them. 

SCABIES.  See  Psora. 

SCABIOSA.  (From  scaber,  rough ; so 
called  from  its  rough  hairy  surface.)  1. 
The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
naean  system.  Class,  Tetrandria.  Order, 
Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  com- 
mon scabious.  Ibis  herb,  Scabiosa  arven- 
sis,  corollis  quadrijidis,  radi antibus ; foliis 
pinnatifidis , incisis ; cattle  hispido  of  Lin- 
naeus, and  its  flowers  are  sometimes  used 
medicinally.  The  whole  plant  possesses  a 
bitter  and  subadstringent  taste,  and  was 
formerly  much  employed  in  the  cure  of 
some  leprous  affections,  whence  its  name, 
and  diseases  of  the  lungs. 

Scabiosa  arvensis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  field  scabious.  See 
Scabiosa. 

Scabiosa  succisa.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  devil’s  bit  scabious.  See 
Morsus  diaboli. 

SCALA  TYMPANI.  The  superior 
spiral  cavity  of  the  cochlea. 

SCALA  VESTIBULE.  The  inferior 
spinal  cavity  of  the  cochlea. 

Scald  head.  See  Tinea  capitis. 

^ Scale.  Squama . A lamina  of  morbid 
cuticle,  hard,  thickened,  whitish,  and 
opake,  of  a very  small  size  and  irregular, 
often  increasing  into  layers,  denominated 
crusts.  Both  scales  and  crusts  repeated- 
ly fall  off,  and  are  reproduced  in  a short 
time.  v 

SCALENUS.  ( Scalenus  sc.  Musculus  ; 
from  out xwo?,  irregular,  or  unequal.)  Ana- 
tomical writers  have  differed  greatly  in 
their  descriptions  of  this  muscle,  which  is 
situated  at  the  side  of  the  neck,  between 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  cervical 
vertebras  and  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax. 
The  antients,  who  gave  it  its  name  from 
its  resemblance  to  an  irregular  triangle 
considered  it  as  one  muscle.  Vesalius  and 
Winslow  divide  it  into  two,  Fallopius  and 
« Cowper  into  three,  Douglas  into  four,  and, 
Albums  into  five  portions,  which  they  de- 
scribe as  distinct  muscles.  Without  de- 
viating in  the  least  from  anatomical  accu- 
racy, it  may  be  considered  as  one  muscle 
divided  into  three  portions.  The  anterior 
portion  arises  commonly  from  the  trans- 


verse processes  of  the  six  inferior  verte- 
brae of  the  neck,  by  as  many  short  tendons, 
and  descending  obliquely  outwards,  is  in- 
serted tendinous  and  fleshy,  into  the  upper 
side  of  the  first  rib,  near  its  cartilage.  The 
axillary  artery  passes  through  this  portion, 
and  sometimes  divides  it  into  two  slips, 
about  an  inch  and  a half  above  its  inser- 
tion. The  middle  portion  arises  by  dis- 
tinct tendons,  from  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  four  last  vertebra?  of  the  neck,  and 
descending  obliquely  outwards  and  a little 
backwards,  is  inserted  tendinous  into  the 
outer  and  upper  part  of  the  first  rib,  from 
its  root  to  within  the  distance  of  an  inch 
from  its  cartilage.  The  space  between 
this  and  the  anterior  portion,  affords  a pas- 
sage to  the  nerves  going  to  the  upper  ex- 
tremities. It  is  in  part  covered  by  the  third 
or  posterior  portion,  which  is  the  thinnest 
and  longest  of  the  three.  This  arises  from 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  second, 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  vertebrae  of  the 
neck,  by  distinct  tendons,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  upper  edge  of  the  second  rib,  at 
the  distance  of  about  an  inch  and  a half 
from  its  articulation,  by  a broad  fiat  (en- 
don.  The  use  of  the  scalenus  is  to  move 
the  neck  to  one  side,  when  it  acts  singly, 
or  to  bend  it  forwards,  when  both  muscles 
act  5 and  when  the  neck  is  fixed,  it  serves 
to  elevate  the  ribs,  and  dilate  the  chest. 

Scalenus  primus.  See  Scalenus. 

Scalenus  sect; mils.  See  Scalenus. 

Scalenus  tertius.  See  Scalenus, 

SCALPELLUM.  A scalpel,  or  com- 
mon dissecting  knife.  A raspatory. 

Scalprc m.  A denticular  raspatory,  or 
rugire,  used  in  trepanning. 

SCAMMONIUM'.  (A  corruption  of  the 
Arabian  word  chamozah.)  Convolvulus  sy - 
riacus.  Scammonium  syriacum.  Diagry- 
dium.  Scammony.  The  concrete  gum- 
mi-resinous juice  of  the  Convolvulus 
scammonia  of  Linnaeus  : — foliis  sagitatis 
postice  truncatis , peduncuhs  terelibus  sub - 
tijloris.  This  plant  grows  plentifully  about 
Maraash,  Antioch,  Edlib,  and  towards 
Tripoli,  in  Syria.  No  part  of  the  dried 
plant  possesses  any  medicinal  quality,  but 
the  root,  which  Dr.  Russel  administered 
in  decoction,  and  found  it  to  be  a pleasant 
and  mild  cathartic.  It  is  from  the  milky 
juice  of  the  root  that  we  obtain  the  offici- 
nal scammony,  which  is  procured  in  the 
following  manner,  by  the  peasants,  who 
collect  it  in  the  beginning  of  June  : having 
cleared  away  the  earth  from  about  the 
root,  they  cut  off  the  top  in  an  oblique 
direction,  about  two  inches  below  where 
the  stalks  spring  from  it.  Under  the  most 
depending  part  of  the  slope  they  fix  a shell, 
or  some  other  convenient  recepticle,  into 
which  the  milky  juice  gradually  flows.  It 
is  left  there  about  twelve  hours,  which 
time  is  sufficient  for  draining  off  the  whole 
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/nice  ; this,  however,  is  in  small  qttantity, 
each  root  affording  bnt  a very  few  drachms. 
This  juice  from  the  several  roots  is  put  to- 
gether, often  into  the  leg  of  an  okl  boot, 
for  want  of  some  more  proper  vessel, 
where,  in  a little  time,  it  grows  hard,  and 
is  the  genuine  scammony.  The  smell  of 
scammony  is  rather  unpleasant,  and  the 
taste  bitterish  and  slightly  acrid.  The 
different  proportions  of  gum  and  resin, 
of  which  it  consists,  have  been  variously 
stated,  but  as  proof  spirit  is  the  best  men- 
struum for  it,  these  substances  are  sup- 
posed to  be  nearly  in  equal  parts.  It  is 
brought  from  Aleppo  and  Smyrna  in  masses, 
generally  of  a light  shining  gray  colour, 
and  friable  texture  ; of  rather  an  unplea- 
sant smell,  and  bitterish  and  slightly  acrid 
taste.  The  scammony  of  Aleppo  is  by  far 
the  purest.  That  of  Smyrna  is  ponder- 
ous, black,  and  mixed  with  extraneous 
matters.  Scammony  appears  to  have  been 
well  known  to  the  Greek  and  Arabian 
physicians,  and  was  exhibited  internally  as 
a purgative,  and  externally  for  the  itch, 
tinea,  fixed  pains,  &c.  It  is  seldom  given 
alone,  but  enters  several  compounds,  which 
are  administered  as  purgatives. 

Scammony . See  Scammonium . 

SCANDIX.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pen - 
tandria.  Order,  Digynia. 

Scandix  cerefolium.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  officinal  chervil.  See  Ce- 
refolinm. 

Scandix  odorata.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  sweet  cicely,  which  possesses 
virtues  similar  to  the  common  chervil.  See 
Cerefolium. 

SCAPHA.  (A  skiff,  or  cockboat; 
from  cmam w,  to  make  hollow ; because 
formerly  they  \yere  made  by  excavating  a 
large  tree.)  1.  The  excavation  or  cavity 
of  the  auricula,  or  external  ear,  between 
the  helix  and  antihelix. 

2.  The  name  of  a double-headed  roller. 

Scaphoid.  See  Scaphoides . 

SCAPHOIDES.  (From  a little 

vessel,  or  boat,  and  zi$og,  resemblance.) 
Boat-like.  See  Naviculare  os. 

SCAPULA.  (From  the  Hebrew  schi- 
pha.)  Omoplata.  Os  horn. opiates.  Scoptu - 
la.  Epinotion.  The  shoulder-blade.  This 
bone,  which  approaches  nearly  to  a 
triangular  figure,  is  fixed,  not  unlike  a buck- 
ler, to  the  upper,  posterior,  and  lateral 
pait  of  the  thorax,  extending  from  the  first 
to  about  the  seventh  rib.  The  anterior 
and  internal  surface  is  irregularly  concave, 
from  the  impression,  not  of  the  ribs,  as 
the  generality  of  anatomists  have  supposed, 
but  of  the  subscapularis  muscle.  Its  pos- 
terior and  external  surface  is  convex,  and 
divided  into  two  unequal  fossae  by  a con- 
siderable spine,  which,  rising  small  from  the 
posterior  edge  of  the  scapula,  become* 


gradually  higher  and  broader  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  anterior  and  superior  angle  of 
the  bone,  til!  at  length  it  terminates  in  a 
broad  and  fiat,  process,  at  the  top  of  the 
shoulder,  called  the  processus  acromion. 
On  the  anterior  edge  of  this  processus  acro- 
mion, we  observe  an  oblong,  concave,  ar- 
ticulating surface,  covered  with  cartilage, 
for  the  articulation  of  the  scapula  with  the 
clavicle.  At  its  lower  part,  the  acromion 
is  hollowed,  to  allow  a passage  to  the  su- 
pra and  infra  spinati  muscles.  The  ridge  of 
the  spine  affords  two  rough,  fiat  surfaces, 
for  the  insertion  of  the  trapezius  and  del- 
toid muscles.  Of  the  two  fossae  into  which 
the  external  surface  of  the  bone  is  divided 
by  the  spine,  the  superior  one,  which  it 
the  smallest,  serves  to  lodge  the  supra 
spinatus  muscle  ; and  the  inferior  fossa, 
which  is  much  larger  than  the  other,  gives 
origin  to  the  infraspinatus.  The  triangular 
shape  of  the  scapula  leads  us  to  consider  its 
angles  and  its  sides.  The  upper  posterior 
angle  is  neither  so  thick,  nor  has  so  rough  a 
surface,  as  the  inferior  one  ; but  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  three  angles  of  this  bone 
is  the  anterior  one,  which  is  of  great  thick- 
ness, and  formed  into  a glenoid  cavity  of 
an  oval  shape,  the  greatest  diameter  of 
which  is  from  below  upwards.  This  cavity,, 
in  the  recent  subject,  is  furnished  with  car- 
tilage, and  receives  the  head  of  the  os 
humeri.  The  cartilaginous  crust,  which 
surrounds  its  brims,  makes  it  appear  deep- 
er in  the  fresh  subject  than  in  the  skeleton. 
A little  beyond  this  glenoid  cavity,  the 
hone  becomes  narrower,  so  as  to  give  the 
appearance  of  a neck ; and  above  this 
rises  a considerable  process,  which,  from 
being  thick  at  its  origin,  becomes  thinner, 
and,  in  some  degree,  flattened  at  its  ex- 
tremity. This  process  projects  considera- 
bly, and  is  curved  downwards.  From  its 
supposed  resemblance  to  the  beak  of  a 
bird,  it  is  called  the  coracoid  process. 
From  the  whole  external  side  of  this  pro- 
cess, a strong  and  broad  ligament  is, 
stretched  to  the  processus  acromion,  be- 
coming narrower  as  it  approaches  the  lat- 
ter process,  so  as  to  be  of  a somewhat 
triangular  shape.  This  ligament,  and  the. 
two  processes  with  which  it  is  connected, 
are  evidently  intended  for  the  protection 
of  the  joint,  and  to  prevent  a luxation  of 
the  os  humeri  upwards.  Of.  the  three 
sides  of  the  scapula,  the  posterior  one, 
which  is  the  longest  is  called  the  basis.  This 
side  is  turned  towards  the  vertebrae.  Its 
other  two  sides  are  called  castes.  The  su- 
perior costa,  which  is  the  upper  and 
shortest  side,  is  likewise  thinner  than  the 
other  two,  having  a sharp  edge.  It  is 
nearly  horizontal,  and  parallel  with  the 
second  rib ; and  is  interrupted,  near  the 
basis  of  the  coracoid  process,  by  a semi 
circular  niche,  which  is  closed  by  a liga 
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ment  that  extends  from  one  end  of  it  to 
the  other,  and  affords  a passage  to  vessels 
and  nerves.  Besides  this  passage,  there 
are  other  niches  in  the  scapnla  for  the 
transmission  of  vessels ; viz.  one  between 
the  coracoid  process  and  the  head  of  the 
bone,  and  another  between  its  neck  and 
the  processus  acromion.  The  third  side  of 
the  scapula,  or  the  inferior  costa,  as  it  is 
called,  is  of  considerable  thickness,  and 
extends  obliquely  from  the  neck  of  the 
bone  to  its  inferior  angle,  reaching  from 
about  the  third  to  the  eighth  rib.  The 
scapula  has  but  very  little  cellular  sub- 
stance, and  is  of  unequal  thickness,  being 
very  thin  at  its  middle  pait,  where  it  is 
covered  by  a great  number  of  muscles,  and 
having  its  neck,  the  acromion,  and  cora- 
coid process,  of  considerable  strength.  In 
the  foetus,  the  basis  and  the  neck  of  the 
scapula,  together  with  its  glenoid  caVity, 
acromion,  coracoid  process,  and  the  ridge 
of  the  spine,  are  so  many  epiphyses  with 
respect  to  the  rest  of  the  bone,  to  which 
they  are  not  completely  united  till  a con- 
siderable time  after  birth.  The  scapula  is 
articulated  to  the  clavicle  and  os  humeri, 
to  which  last  it  serves  as  a fulcrum  ; and, 
by  altering  its  position,  it  affords  a greater 
scope  to  the  bones  of  the  arm  in  their  dif- 
ferent motions.  It  likewise  affords  attach- 
ment to  a great  number  of  muscles,  and 
posteriorly  serves  as  a defence  to  the  thorax. 

Scapularia.  (From  scapula , the 
shoulder-bone.)  A bandage  for  the  shoul- 
der-blade. 

SCAPULARIA  ARTERIA.  The 
scapulary  arteries  and  veins  are  branches 
of  the  subclavian  and  axillary. 

SCARBOROUGH  WATER.  A fer- 
ruginous spring  at  Scarborough,  in  York- 
shire. There  are  two  species  of  chalybeate 
water  found  in  this  spot,  and  they  differ 
considerably  in  their  composition,  though 
they  rise  nearly  contiguous  to  each  other. 
The  one  is  a simple  carbonated  chalybeate, 
similar  to  the  Tunbridge  water;  the  other, 
which  is  better  known  and  more  frequent- 
ed, and  more  particularly  distinguished  as 
Scarborough  water,  has,  in  conjunction 
with  the  iron,  a considerable  admixture  of 
a purging  salt,  which  adds  much  to  its 
value.  The  diseases  in  which  it  is  ordered 
are  similar  to  those  in  which  Cheltenham 
water  is  prescribed,  only  it  is  necessary  to 
increase  the  purgative  effect  of  this  vtfater 
by  adding  similar  salts.  It  is,  therefore, 
chiefly  as  an  alterative  that  this  water  can 
be  employed  in  its  natural  state. 

Scarborough  has  an  advantage  belonging 
to  its  situation  which  Cheltenham  does 
not  possess,  that  of  affording  an  opportu- 
nity for  sea-bathing,  the  use  of  which  will, 
in  many  cases,  much  assist  in  the  plan  of 
cure  for  many  of  the  disorders  for  which 
the  mineral  water  is  resorted  to. 


Scarf-skin.  See  Cuticle  and  Skin. 

SCARIFICATION.  ( Scarificatio7  from 
scarifico , to  scarify.)  A superficial  inci- 
sion made  with  a lancet,  or  a chirnrgical 
instrument  called  a scarificator,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  away  blood,  or  letting 
out  fluids,  &c. 

Scariola.  See  Lactuca  sylvestris. 

Scariola  gallo rum.  The  lactuca 

scariola  is  sometimes  so  termed.  See  Lac - 
tuen  sylvestris. 

SCARLATINA.  (From  scarlatto.  a 
deep  red.  Xtal.)  The  scarlet  fever,  a 
genus  of  disease  in  the  class  pyrexice,  and 
order  exanthemata  of  Cullen  ; character- 
ized by  contagious  synocha  ; the  fourth 
day  the  face  swells  ; a scarlet  eruption  ap- 
pears on  the  skin  in  patches  ; which,  after 
three  or  four  days,  ends  in  the  desquama- 
tion of  the  cuticle,  or  is  succeeded  by 
anasarca.  It  has  two  species : 1.  Scarlati- 
na simplex , the  mild.  2.  Scarlatina  cy - 
nanchica,  or  anginosa,  with  ulcerated  sore- 
throat. 

Some  have  asserted  that  scarlatina  never 
attacks  the  same  person  a second  time  ; 
more  extensive  observation  has  confuted 
this  opinion. 

Scarlatina  attacks  persons  of  all  ages, 
but  children  and  young  persons  are  most 
subject  to  it,  and  it  appears  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year  ; but  it  is  more  frequently  met 
with  towards  the  end  of  autumn,  or  begin- 
ning of  winter,  than  at  any  other  periods, 
at  which  time  it  very  often  becomes  a very 
prevalent  epidemic.  It  is,  beyond  all 
doubt,  a very  contagious  disease.* 

The  one  to  which  it  bears  the  greatest 
resemblance  is  the  measles  ; but  from  this 
it  is  readily  to  be  distinguished  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  cough,  -watery  eye,  running 
at  the  nose  and  sneezing,  which  are  the 
predominant  symptoms  in  the  early  stage 
of  the  measles,  but  which  do  not  usually 
attend  on  the  scarlatina,  or  at  least  in  any 
high  degree. 

It  begins  like  other  fevers,  with  languor, 
lassitude,  confusion  of  ideas,  chills  and 
shiverings,  alternated  by  fits  of  heat.  The 
thirst  is  considerable,  the  skin  diy,  and 
the  patient  is  often  incommoded  with 
anxiety,  nausea,  and  vomiting. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  these  sym- 
ptoms, a stiffness  is  perceived  in  the  neck, 
accompanied  with  a soreness  in  the  throat, 
and  a difficulty  and  pain  in  swallowing. 
On  inspecting  the  interna!  fauces,  they  are 
found  very  red,  and  more  or  less  swelled. 
On  the  tonsils,  velum  pendulum  palJti  and 
uvula,  the  parts  most  affected  with  inflam- 
mation, there  generally,  not  always,  ap- 
pears a number  of  small  whitish  or  greyish 
specks  or  sloughs.  ' 

About  the  third  day,  the  scarlet  efflo- 
rescence appears  on  the  skin,  which  seldom 
produces  however  anv  remission  of  the 
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fever.  On  the  departure  of  the  efflores- 
cence, which  usually  continues  out  only  for 
three  or  four  riavs,  a gentle  sweat  comes 
on,  the  fever  subsides,  the  cuticle  or  scarf- 
skin  then  falls  off  in  small  scales,  and  the 
patient  gradually  regains  his  former  strength 
and  health. 

On  the  disappearance  of  the  efflorescence 
in  scarlatina,  it  is,  however,  no  uncommon 
occurrence  for  an  anasarcous  swelling  to 
affect  the  whole  body,  but  this  is  usually  of 
a very  short  continuance. 

Scarlatina  in  several  instances  approaches 
very  near  to  the  cynanche  maligna,  and  the 
patient  is  then  seized  not  only  with  a cold- 
ness and  shivering,  but  likewise  with  great 
languor,  debility  and  sickness,  succeeded 
by  heat,  nausea,  vomiting  of  bilious  mat- 
ter, soreness  of  the  throat,  inflammation, 
and  ulceration  in  the  tonsils,  a frequent 
and  laborious  breathing,  and  a quick  and 
small  depressed  pulse.  When  the  efflores- 
cence appears,  which  is  usually  on  the  third 
day,  it  brings  no  relief,  oil  the  contrary 
the  symptoms  are  much  aggravated,  and 
fresh  ones  arise. 

In  the  progress  of  the  disease,  one  uni- 
versal redness,  unattended  however  by  any 
pustular  eruption,  pervades  the  face,  body, 
and  limbs,  which  parts  appeal-  somewhat 
swollen.  The  eyes  and  nostrils  partake 
likewise  more  or  less  of  the  redness,  and 
in  proportion  as  the  former  have  an  in- 
flamed appearance,  so  does  tiie  tendency 
to  delirium  prevail. 

When  scarlatina  anginosa  is  to  termi- 
nate in  health,  the  fiery  redness  abates  gra- 
dually, and  is  succeeded  by  a brown  co- 
lour, and  the  skin  becomes  rough,  peels 
off  in  small  scales,  the  tumefaction  sub- 
sides, and  health  is  gradually  restored.  On 
the  contrary,  when  it  is  to  terminate  fa- 
tally, the  febrile  symptoms  run  very  high 
from  the  first  of  its  attack,  the  skin  is  in- 
tensely hot  and  dry,  the  pulse  is  very  fre- 
quent but  small,  great  thirst  prevails,  the 
efflorescence  makes  its  appearance  on  the 
second  day,  or  sooner,  and  about  the  third 
or  fourth  is  probably  interspersed  with 
large  livid  spots,  and  a high  degree  of  de- 
lirium ensuing,  or  haemorrhages  breaking 
out,  the  patient  is  cut  off  about  the  sixth 
or  eighth  day.  In  some  eases  a severe 
purging  arises,  which  never  tails  to  prove 
fatal.  Some  again,  where  the  symptoms  do 
not  run  so  high,  instead  of  recovering,  as  is 
usual,  about  the  time  the  skin  begins  to 
regain  its  natural  colour,  fall  into  a kind  of 
lingering  way,  and  is  carried  off  in  the 
course  of  a few  weeks. 

Scarlatina  of  itself  is  not  usually  at- 
tended with  danger,  although  a consider- 
able degree  of  delirium  sometimes  prevails 
for  a day  or  two  ; but.  when  it  partakes 
much  of  the  nature  of  cynanche  maligna, 
on  degenerates  into  typhus  putrida,  which 


it  is  apt  to  do,  it  often  proves  fatal.  The 
same  morbid  appearances  are  to  be  ob- 
served on  dissection,  when  it  destroys  the 
patient,  as  in  these  diseases. 

Scarlatina  anginosa.  See  Scarlatina. 

Scarlatina  cynanchica.  See  Scar- 
latina. 

Scarlatina  simplex.  See  Scarlatina . 

Scarlet  fever.  See  Scarlatina. 

Scdeton.  See  Skeleton. 

Scelotyrbe.  (From  c-xeXo?,  the  leg, 
and  rugfri,  riot,  intemperance.)  A debi- 
lity of  the  legs  from  scurvy  or  an  intempe- 
rate way  of  life. 

SCHEROMA.  A dryness  of  the  eye 
from  the  w ant  of  the  lacrymal  fluid.  The 
effects  of  this  lacrymal  fluid  being  defl- 
cient,  the  eyes  become  dry,  and  in  their 
motions  produce  a sensation  as  though 
sand,  or  some  gritty  substances,  were  be- 
tween the  eye  and  the  eyelid  ; the  vision  is 
obscured,  the  globe  of  the  eye  appears 
foulish  and  dull,  which  is  a bad  emeu  in 
acute  diseases.  The  species  are,  1.  Scle- 
roma febrile , or  a dryness  of  the  eyes, 
which  is  observed  in  fevers,  complicated 
with  a phlogistic  density  ot  the  humours. 
2.  Scheroma  exliaustovum,  which  happens 
after  great  evacuations,  and  in  persons 
dying.  3.  Scheroma  infiammatorum , which 
is  a symptom  of  the  opthalmia  sicca.  4. 
Scheroma  itinerantium,  or  the  dryness  of 
the  eyes,  which  happens  in  sandy  places  to 
travellers,  as  in  hot  Syria,  or  from  diy 
winds,  which  dries  up  the  humidity  neces- 
sary for  the  motion  of  the  eyes. 

Schidackdon.  ( From  a splin- 

ter.) A longitudinal  fracture  of  the  bone. 

Schinelaum.  (From  a-^ivo^  the  mas- 
tich,  and  eXaiov,  oil.)  Oil  of  mastich. 

SCHNEIDER’S  MEMBRANE.  The 
very  vascular  pituafory  membrane  of  the 
nose,  called  Schneiderian,  from  its  disco- 
verer. 

Schoen anthus.  (From  <r£otvo?,  a rush, 
and  a flower.)  Sweet  rush,  or  ca- 
mel's hay.  See  Juncns  odoratus. 

Schcenolagurus.  (From  a-^owc,  a 
rush,  and  Xayw?,  a hare,  and  uga,  a tail ; 
so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a hare’s 
tail.)  Hare’s-tad.  Cotton-grass. 

SCIATIC  ARTERY.  Arteria  sciatica. 
Ischiatic  artery.  A branch  of  the  internal 
iliac. 

SCIATIC  NERVE.  Nervus  sciaticas. 
Ischiatic  nerve,  A branch  ot  a nerve  of 
the  lower  extremity,  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  lumbar  and  sacral  nerves.  It  is  di- 
vided near  the  popliteal  cavity  into  the  ti- 
bial  and  peroneal,  which  are  distributed  to 
the  leg  and  foot. 

SCIATIC  NOTCH.  Ischiatic  notch. 
See  Innomivatum  os. 

SCIATIC  VEIN.  Vena  sciatica.  Tfte 
vein  which  accompanies  the  sciatic  artery 
in  the  thigh. 
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SCIATICA.  Ischias.  A rheumatic  af- 
fection of  the  hip-joint. 

Sciatica  cresses.  The  ibexis  or  car- 
diman  tiea,  raised  in  gardens  lor  culinary 
purposes. 

SCILLA.  (From  c-xiXXw,  to  dry;  so 
called  from  its  properties  of  drying  up 
humours.)  1.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linneean  system.  Class,  Hex- 
andria.  Order,  Momgynia. 

2.  The  pharinacopoeial  name  of  the  me- 
dicinal sqmli  or  sea-onion.  Ornithogalum 
maritinum.  Squilla.  Scilla  maritima  of 
Linnaeus : — nadijiora , bracteis  refractis.  A 
native  of  Spaid,  Sicily,  and  Syria,  grow- 
ing on  the  sea  coast.  The  red-rooted  va- 
riety has  been  supposed  to  be  more  effica- 
cious than  the  white,  and  is  therefore  still 
preferred  for  medicinal  use.  The  root  of 
the  squill,  which  appears  to  have  been 
known  as  a medicine  in  the  early  ages  of 
Greece,  and  has  so  well  maintained  its 
character  ever  since  as  to  be  deservedly  in 
great  estimation,  and  of  very  frequent  use 
at  this  time,  seems  to  manifest  a poisonous 
quauty  to  several  animals.  In  proof  of 
this,,  we  have  the  testimonies  of  Hilletield, 
Bergins,  Vogel,  and  others.  Its  acrimo- 
ny is  so  great,  that  even  if  much  handled 
it  exulcerates  the  skin,  and  if  given  in 
large  doses,  and  frequently  repeated,  it 
not  only  excites  nausea,  tormina,  and  vio- 
lent vomiting,  but  it  has  been  known  to 
produce  strangury,  bioody  urine,  hyperca- 
tharsis, cardialgia,  haemorrhoids,  convul- 
sions, wtth  fatal  inflammation,  and  gan- 
grene of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  But  as 
many  of  the  active  articles  of  the  materia 
mediea,  by  injudicious  administration,  be- 
come equally  deleterious,  these  effects  of 
the  scilla  do  not  derogate  from  its  medi- 
cinal virtues ; on  the  contrary,  we  feel  our- 
selves fully  warranted,  says  Dr.  Woodvilie, 
in  representing  this  drug,  under  proper 
management,  and  in  certain  cases  and  con- 
stitutions, to  be  a medicine  of  great  prac- 
tical utility,  and  real  importance  in  the 
cure  of  many  obstinate  diseases.  Its  ef- 
fects, as  stated  by  Bergius,  are  incidens, 
diuretica,  emetica,  subpmgans,  hydrogoga, 
expectorans,  «mmenagoga.  In  hydropsi- 
cai  cases  it  has  long  been  esteemed  the 
most  certain  and  effectual  diuretic  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  ; and  in  asthma- 
tic affections,  or  dyspnoea,  occasioned  by 
the  lodgment  of  tenaeeous  phlegm,  it  has 
been  the  expectorant  usually  employed. 
The  squill,  especially  in  large  doses,  is 
apt  to  stimulate  the  stomach,  and  to  prove 
emetic ; and  it  sometimes  acts  on  the  in- 
testines, and  becomes  purgative ; but  when 
these  operations  take  place,  the  medicine 
is  prevented  from  reaching  the  blood  ves- 
sels and  kidneys,  and  the  patient  is  de- 
prived of  its  diuretic  eiiects,  which  are  to 
be  obtained  by  giving  the  squill  in  smaller 
dos  es,  repeated  at  more  distant  intervals, 


or  by  the  joining  of  an  opiate  to  this  medi- 
cine, which  was  found  by  Dr.  Cullen  to 
answer  the  same  purpose.  The  Doctor 
further  observes,  that  from  a continued  re- 
petition of  the  squill,  the  dose  may  be  gra- 
dually increased,  and  the  interval  of  its 
exhibitions  shortened ; and  when  in  this 
way  the  dose  comes  to  be  tolerably  lame, 
the  opiate  maybe  most  conveniently  em- 
ployed to  direct  the  operation  of  the  squill 
more  certainly  to  the  kidneys.  “ In  cases 
of  dropsy,  that  is,  when  there  is  an  effu- 
sion of  water  into  the  cavities,  and  there- 
fore that  less  water  goes  to  the  kidneys,  w» 
are  of  opinion  that  neutral  salt,  accompa- 
nying the  squill,  may  be  of  use  in  deter- 
mining this  fluid  more  certainly  to  the  kid- 
neys ; and  whenever  it  can  be  perceived 
that  it  take  this  course,  we  are  persuaded 
that  it  will  be  always  useful,  and  gene- 
rally safe,  during  the  exhibition  of  the 
squills,  to  increase  the  usual  quantity  of 
drink.” 

The  diuretic  effects  of  squills  have 
been  supposed  to  be  promoted  by  the  ad- 
tion  of  some  mercurial ; and  the  less  pur- 
gative preparations  of  mercury,  in  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Cullen,  are  best  adapted  to 
this  purpose  ; be  therefore  recommends  a 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  as  being 
more  proper  than  any  other,  because  most 
diuretic.  Where  the  primae  viae  abound 
with  mucous  matter,  and  the  lungs  are  op- 
pressed with  viscid  phlegm,  this  medicine 
is  likewise  in  general  estimation. 

As  an  expectorant,  the  squill  may  be 
supposed  not  only  to  attenuate  the  mucous 
follicles  to  excite  a more  copious  excretion 
of  it  from  the  lungs,  and  thereby  lessen 
the  congestion,  upon  which  the  difficulty 
of  respiration  very  generally  depends. 
Therefore  in  all  pulmonic  affections,  ex- 
cepting only  those  of  actual  or  violent  in- 
flammation, ulcer,  and  spasm,  the  squill 
has  been  experienced  to  be  an  useful  me- 
dicine. The  officinal  preparations  of  squills 
are,  a conserve,  dried  squills,  a syrup,  and 
vinegar,  an  oxymel,  and  pills.  Practi- 
tioners have  not,  however,  confined  them- 
selves to  these.  When  this  root  was  in- 
tended as  a diuretic,  it  has  most  commonly 
been  used  in  powder,  as  being  in  tiiis  state 
less  disposed  to  nauseate  the  stomach  ; and 
to  the  powder  it  has  been  the  practice  to 
add  neutral  salts,  as  nitre,  or  crystals  of 
tartar,  especially  if  the  patient  complained 
of  much  thirst ; others  recommend  calo- 
mel; and  with  a view  to  render  the  squills 
less  offensive  to  the  stomach,  it  has  been 
usual  to  conjoin  an  aromatic.  The  dose  of 
dried  squills  is  from  two  to  four  or  six 
grains  once  a day,  or  half  this  quantity 
twice  a day  ; afterwards  to  be  regulated 
according  to  its  effects.  The  dose  of  tne 
otiier  preparations  of  this  drug,  when  fresh, 
should  be  four  times  this  weight ; for  this 
root  loses  in  the  process  of  drying  four 
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fifths  of  its  original  weight,  and  this  loss  is 
merely  a watery  exhalation, 

Scilla  exsiccata.  Dried  squill. 

Scilla  HisPANiCA.  The  Spanish  squill. 

Scilla  maritima.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  officinal  squill.  See  Scilla. 

Scilla  acetum.  Squills  macerated  in 
vinegar, 

Scill/e  conserva.  Squills  beat  up  with 
sugar. 

Scilije  mel.  Tincture  of  squills  boiled 
with  honey. 

SciLLiE  oxymel.  Vinegar  of  squills 
boiled  with  honey. 

SciLLiE  pilule.  Squill  pills.  Dried 
squills,  ginger,  soap,  and  ammouiacum. 

Scilla  tinctura.  Squills  digested  in 
spirit  of  wine. 

Scillites.  (From  s-m xxa,  the  squill.) 
A wine  impregnated  with  squills. 

Scincus.  (From  sheque,  Heb.)  The 
skink.  This  amphibious  animal  is  of  the 
lizard  kind,  and  caught  about  the  Nile, 
and  thence  brought  dried  into  this  country, 
remarkably  smooth  and  glossy,  as  if  var- 
nished. The  flesh  of  the  animal,  particu- 
larly of  the  belly,  has  been  said  to  be  diu- 
retic, alexipharmic,  aphrodisac,  and  useful 
in  leprous  disorders. 

Scirrhoma.  (From  .nuggov,  to  harden.) 
Scirrhosis.  A hard  tumour.  See  Sciirhits. 

SCIKRHUS.  (From  cnu^oco,  to  harden.) 
A genus  of  disease  in  the  class  locales , and 
order  tumores'of  Cullen;  known  by  a hard 
tumour  of  a glandular  part,  indolent,  and 
not  readily  suppurating.  The  following 
observations  of  Mr.  Pearson  are  deserving 
of  attention.  A scirrhus,  he  says,  is  usu- 
ally defined  to  be  a hard,  and  almost  in- 
sensible tumour,  commonly  situated  in  a 
glandular  part,  and  accompanied  with 
little  or  no  discolouration  of  the  surface  of 
the  skin.  This  description  agrees  with  the 
true  or  exquisite  scirrhus  ; but  when  it  has 
proceeded  from  the  indolent  to  the  malig- 
nant state,  the  tumour  is  then  unequal  in 
its  figure,  it  becomes  painful,  the  skin  ac- 
quires a purple  or  livid  hue,  and  the  cuta- 
neous veins  are  often  varicose.  Let  us 
now  examine  whether  this  enumeration  of 
symptoms  be  sufficiently  accurate  for  prac- 
tical purposes. 

It  is  probable,  that  any  gland  in 
the  living  body  may  be  the  seat  of  a 
, cancerous  disease ; but  it  appears  more 
frequently  as  an  idiopathic  affection  in 
those  glands  that  form  the  several  se- 
cretions than  in  the  absorbent  glands : 
and  of  the  secreting  organs,  those  which 
separate  fluids  that  are  to  be  employed  in 
the  animal  economy,  suffer  much  oftener 
than  the  glands  which  secrete  the  excre- 
mentitious  parts  of  the  blood.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  an  absorbent 
gland  be  ever  the  primary  seat  of  a true 
scirrhus.  Daily  experience  evinces,  that 
these  glands  may  suffer  contamination  from 


their  connection  with  a cancerous  part ; 
but  under  such  circumstances,  this  morbid 
alteration  being  the  effect  of  a disease  in 
that  neighbouring  part,  it  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  a secondary  or  consequent  affec- 
tion. I never  yet  met  with  an  unequivocal 
proof  of  a primary  scirrhus  in  an  absorb- 
ent gland  ; and  if  a larger  experience  shall 
confirm  this  observation,  and  establish  it 
as  a general  rule,  it  will  afford  material  as- 
sistance in  forming  the  diagnosis  of  this 
disease.  The  general  term  scirrhus  hath 
been  applied,  with  too  little  discrimination, 
to  indurated  tumours  of  lymphatic  glands. 
When  these  appendages  of  the  absorbent 
system  enlarge  in  the  early  part  of  life, 
the  disease  is  commonly  treated  as  stru- 
mous ; but  as  a similar  alteration  of  these 
parts  may,  and  often  does  occur  at  a mine 
advanced  period,  there  ought  to  be  some 
very  good  reasons  for  ascribing  malignity 
to  one  rather  than  the  other.  In  old  people 
the  tumour  is  indeed  often  larger,  more 
indurated,  and  less  tractable  than  in  chil- 
dren ; but  when  the  alteration  originated 
in  the  lymphatic  glands,  it  will  very  rarely 
be  found  to  possess  any  thing  cancerous  in 
its  nature. 

If  every  other  morbid  alteration  in  a 
part,  were  attended  with  pain  and  softness, 
then  induration  and  defective  sensibility 
might  point  out  the  presence  of  a scirrhus. 
But  this  is  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that 
even  encysted  tumours,  at  their  com- 
mencement, frequently  excite  the  sensa- 
tion of  impenetrable  hardness.  All  glands 
are  contained  in  eapsulae,  not  very  elastic, 
so  that  almost  every  species  of  chronic  en- 
largement of  these  bodies  must  be  hard  ; 
hence  this  induration  is  rather  owing  to  the 
structure  of  the  part,  than  to  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  disease ; and  as  glands  in 
their  healthy  state  are  not  endowed  with 
much  sensibility,  every  disease  that  gradu- 
ally produces  induration,  will  rather  dimi- 
nish than  increase  their  perceptive  powers. 
Induration  and  insensibility  may  therefore 
prove  that  the  affected  part  does  not  labour 
under  an  acute  disease;  but  these  sym- 
ptoms alone  can  yield  no  certain  information 
concerning  the  ti  ue  nature  of  the  morbid 
alteration.  Those  indolent  affections  of 
the  glands  that  so  frequently  appeal-  after 
the  meridian  of  life,  commonly  manifest  a 
hardness  and  want  of  sensation,  not  infe- 
rior to  that  which  accompanies  a true  scir- 
rhus  ; and  yet  these  tumours  will  often  ad- 
mit of  a cure  by  the  same  mode  of  treat- 
ment which  we  find  to  be  successful  in 
scrophula;  and  when  they  prove  uncon- 
querable by  the  powers  of  medicine,  we 
generally  see  them  continue  stationary  and 
innocent  to  the  latest  period  of  life.  Wri- 
ters have  indeed  said  much  about  certain 
tumours  changing  their  nature,  and  assum- 
ing a new  character ; but  I strongly  sus- 
pect that  the  doctrine  of  the  mutation  of 
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diseases  into  each  other,  stands  upon  a 
very  uncertain  foundation.  Improper 
treatment  may,  without  doubt,  exaspe- 
rate diseases,  and  render  a complaint  which 
appeared  to  be  mild  and  tractable,  dan- 
gerous, or  destructive;  but  to  aggravate 
the  symptoms,  and  to  change  the  form  of 
the  disease,  are  things  that  ought  not  to  be 
confounded.  I do  not  affirm,  that  a breast 
which  has  been  the  seat  of  a mammary 
abscess,  or  a gland  that  has  been  affected 
with  scrophula,  may  not  become  cancer- 
ous ; for  tiiey  might  have  suffered  from  this 
disease  had  no  previous  complaint  existed  ; 
but  these  morbid  alterations  generate  no 
greater  tendency  to  cancer  than  if  the 
parts  had  always  retained  their  natural 
condition.  There  is  no  necessary  connec- 
tion between  the  cancer  and  any  other  dis- 
ease, nor  has  it  ever  been  clearly  proved 
that  one  is  convertible  into  the  other. 

Chirurgical  writers  have  generally  enu- 
merated tumour  as  an  essential  symptom 
of  the  scirrhus ; and  it  is  very  true,  that 
this  disease  is  often  accompanied  with  an 
increase  of  bulk  in  the  part  affected. 
From  long  and  careful  observation,  I am 
however  induced  to  think,  that  an  addition 
to  the  quantity  of  matter  is  rather  an  ac- 
cidental than  a necessary  consequence  of 
the  presence  of  tiiis  peculiar  affection. 

When  the  breast  is  the  seat  of  a scirrhus, 
the  altered  part  is  hard,  perhaps  unequal 
in  its  figure,  and  definite;  but  these  sym- 
ptoms are  not  always  connected  with  an 
actual  increase  in  the  dimensions  of  the 
breast.  On  the  contrary,  the  true  scir- 
rhus is  frequently  accompanied  with  a con- 
traction and  diminution  of  bulk,  a retrac- 
tion of  the  nipple,  and  a puckered  state 
of  the  skin. 

The  irritation  produced  by  an  indurated 
substance  lying  in  the  breast,  will  very 
often  cause  a determination  of  blood  to 
that  organ,  and  a consequent  enlargement 
of  it ; but  I consider  this  as  an  inflamma- 
tory  state  of  the  surrounding  parts,  ex- 
cited by  the  scirrhus,  acting  as  a remote 
cause,  and.  by  no  means  essential  to  the 
original  complaint.  From  the  evident 
utility  of  topical  blood-letting  under  these 
circumstances,  a notion  has  prevailed  that 
the  scirrhus  is  an  infiammatory  disease ; 
but  the  strongly-marked  dissimilarity  of  a 
phlegmon  and  an  exquisite  scirrhus,  in 
their  appearances,  progress,  and  mode  of 
termination,  obliges  me  to  dissent  from 
that  opinion.  That  one  portion  of  the 
breast  may  be  in  a scirrhous  state,  while 
the  other  parts  are  in  a state  of  inflamma- 
tion, is  agreeable  to  reason  and  experi- 
ence ; but  that  an  inflammation,  which  is 
an  acute  disease,  and  a scirrhus,  whose 
essential  characters  are  almost  directly  the 
reverse  of  inflammation,  shall  be  co-exist- 
ent in  the  same  part,  is  not  a very  intelli- 
gible proposition.  Tumor  and  inflamma- 


tion are  commonly  met  with  on  a variety 
of  other  occasions,  and  in  this  particular 
instance  they  may  be  the  effects  of  the 
disease,  but  are  not  essentially  connected 
with  its  presence. 

An  incipient  scirrhus  is  seldom  accom- 
panied with  a discolouration  of  the  skin; 
and  a dusky  redness,  purple,  or  even  livid 
appearance  of  the  surface,  is  commonly 
seen  when  there  is  a malignant  scirrhus. 
The  presence  or  absence  of  colour  can. 
however,  at  the  best,  afford  us  but  a very 
precarious  criterion  of  the  true  nature  of 
the  complaint.  When  the  disease  is  clearly 
known,  an  altered  state  of  the  skin  may 
assist  us  in  judging  of  the  progress  it  has 
made ; but  a's  the  skin  may  suffer  similar 
variations  in  a number  of  very  dissimilar 
diseases,  it  would  be  improper  to  found 
an  opinion  upon  so  delusive  a phenome- 
non.” 

Sclarea.  (From  eraxspo?,  hard ; be- 
cause its  stalks  are  hard  and  dry,  Blanch.) 
The  garden  clary.  See  Salvia  sclarea. 

Sclarea  hispankle.  Wild  clary,  or 
horminum  svlvestre. 

Scleriasis.  (From  to  harden.) 

Scleroma.  Sclerosis.  A hard  tumour  or 
induration. 

SCLEROPHTHALMIA.  (From  e ry.XEgVf, 
hard,  and  c <pda\uo^  the  eye.)  A protrusion 
of  the  eye-ball.  An  inflammation  of  the  eye, 
attended  with  hardness  of  the  parts. 

Sclerosarcoma.  (From  c-xA£go?,  hard, 
and  a fleshy  tumour.)  A hard 

fleshy  excrescence  on  the  gums. 

Sclerosis.  See  Scleriasis. 

SCLEROTIC  COAT.  ( Tunica  sclero- 
tica; from  crxXwgoa?,  to  harden;  so  called 
from  its  hardness.)  Sclerotis.  The  outer* 
most  coat  of  the  eye,  of  a white  colour, 
dense,  and  tenacious.  Its  anterior  part,- 
which  is  transparent,  is  termed  the  cornea 
transparens.  It  is  into  this  coat  of  the  eye 
that  the  muscles  of  the  bulb  are  inserted, 

Sclerotis.  See  Sclerotic  coat. 

Sclopetaria  aqua.  (From  sclopetum , 
a gum  ; so  called  from  its  supposed  virtues 
in  healing  gun-shot  wounds.)  Arquebu- 
sade.  It  is  made  of  sage,  mugwort,  and 
mint,  distilled  in  wine. 

Sclopetoplaga.  (From  sclopetum , a 
gun,  and  plaga,  a wound.)  A gun- shot 
wound. 

Scoliasis.  (From  c-xoXie<a,  to  twist.) 
A distortion  of  the  spine. 

Scolopendria.  The  spleenwort  or 
miltwaste  is  sometimes  so  called.  See 
Ceterach. 

Scolopendrium.  (From  sxoXiwrsvS^tt,  the 
earwig;  so  called  because  its  leaves  resem- 
ble the  earwig.  Phillitis.  Lingua  ccrviua. 
Harts-tongue.  This  indigenous  plant  as - 
plcnium  scolopendrium  of  Linnaeus  : — fr on- 
dibus  simplicibus  cordatolingulatis  integerri- 
mis  stilibus  hirsutis , grows  on  most  shady 
banks,  walls,  Sec.  It  has  a slightly  astrin- 
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gent  and  mucilaginous  sweetish  taste. 
When  fresh  and  rubbed,  it  imparts  a dis- 
agreeable smell.  Havts-tongue,  and  the 
five  capillary  herbs,  of  which  it  is  one, 
was  formerly  much  used  to  strengthen  the 
viscera,  restrain  haemorrhages  and  alvine 
fluxes,  and  to  open  obstructions  of  the 
liver  and  spleen,  and  for  the  general  pur- 
poses of  demulcents  and  pectorals. 

SeoLOPOMACH-iERiUM.  (From  cntoXwTra*, 
the  woodcock,  and  fxa^ai^a,  a knife ; so 
called  because  it  is  bent  a little  at  the  end 
like  a woodcock’s  bill.)  An  incision- 
knife. 

Scolymus.  (From  c-xsXo?,  a thorn ; so 
named  from  its  prickly  leaves.)  The  arti- 
choke is  sometimes  so  called.  See  Ci- 
nara. 

Scopa  regia.  The  butcher’s  broom, 
or  knee-holly,  was  formerly  so  termed.  See 
Ruscus. 

Scorbutia.  (From  scorbutus,  the  scur- 
vy.) Medicines  for  the  scurvy. 

SCORBUTUS.  (From  schorboet , Germ.) 
G'nigibrachium , because  the  gums  and  arms, 
and  gingipedium,  because  the  gums  and 
legs,  are  affected  by  it.  The  scurvy.  A 
genus  of  disease  in  the  class  cachexies,  and 
order  impetigines  of  Cullen ; characterized 
by  extreme  debility ; complexion  pale 
and  bloated ; spongy  gums ; livid  spots 
on  the  skin  ; breath  offensive  ; cedematous 
swellings  in  the  legs;  haemorrhages  ; foul 
ulcers  ; fetid  urine ; and  extremely  offen- 
sive stools.  Hie  scurvy  is  a disease  of  a 
putrid  nature,  much  more  prevalent  in 
cold  climates  than  in  warm  ones,  and 
which  chiefly  affects  sailors,  and  such  as 
are  shut  up  in  besieged  places,  owing,  as  is 
supposed,  to  their  being  deprived  of  fresh 
provisions,  and  a due  quantity  of  acescent 
food,  assisted  by  the  prevalence  of  cold 
and  moisture,  and  by  such  other  causes  as 
depress  the  nervous  energy,  as  indolence, 
confinement,  want  of  exercise,  neglect  of 
cleanliness,  much  labour  and  fatigue,  sad- 
ness, despondency,  &e.  These  several 
debilitating  causes,  with  the  concurrence 
of  a diet  consisting  principally  of  salted  or 
putrescent  food,  will  be  sure  to  produce 
this  disease.  It  seems,  however,  to  de- 
pend more  on  a defect  of  nourishment, 
than  on  a vitiated  state  ; and  the  reason 
that  salted  provisions  are  so  productive  of 
the  scurvy,  is,  most  probably,  because 
they  are  drained  of  their  nutritious  juices, 
which  are  extracted  and  run  off’  in  brine. 
As  the  disease  is  apt  to  become  pretty  ge- 
neral amongst  the  crew  of  a ship  when  it 
has  once  made  its  appearance,  it  has  been 
supposed  by  many  to  be  of  a contagious 
nature ; but  the  conjecture  seems  by-  no 
means  well  founded. 

A preternatural  saline  state  of  the  blood 
has  been  assigned  as  its  proximate  cause. 
It  lias  been  contended  by  some  physicians, 
|hat  the  primary  morbid  affection  in  this 


disease  is  a debilitated  state  of  the  solids, 
arising  principally  from  the  want  of  ali- 
ment. 

The  scurvy  comes  on  gradually,  with 
heaviness,  weariness,  and  unwillingness  to 
move  about,  together  with  dejection  of 
spirits,  considerable  loss  of  strength,  and 
debility.  As  it  advances  in  its  progress, 
the  countenance  becomes  sallow  and  bloat- 
ed, respiration  is  hurried  on  the  least  mo- 
tion, the  teeth  become  loose,  the  gums  are 
spongy,  the  breath  is  very  offensive,  livid 
spots  appear  on  different  parts  of  the  body, 
old  wounds  which  have  been  long  healed 
up  break  out  afresh,  severe  wandering 
pains  are  felt,  particularly  by  niiiht,  the 
skin  is  dry,  the  urine  small  in  quantity, 
turning  blue  vegetable  infusions  of  a green 
colour  ; and  the  pulse  is  small,  frequent, 
and,  towards  the  last,  intermitting  ; but 
the  intellects  are,  for  the  most  part,  clear 
and  distinct. 

By  an  aggravation  of  the  symptoms,  the 
disease,  in  its  last  stage,  exhibils  a most 
wretched  appearance.  The  joints  become 
swelled  and  stiff’,  the  tendons  of  the  legs 
are  rigid  and  contracted,  general  emacia- 
tion ensues,  haemorrhages  break  forth  from 
different  parts,  fetid  evacuations  are  dis- 
charged by  stool,  and  a diarrhoea  or  dysen- 
tery arises,  which  soou  terminates  tue  tra- 
gic scene. 

Scurvy,  as  usually  met  with  on  shore,  or 
where  the  person  has  not  been  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  the  remote  causes  before 
enumerated,  is  unattended  by  any  violent 
symptoms,  as  slight  blotches,  with  scaly 
eruptions  on  different  parts  of  t e body, 
and  a sponginess  of  the  gums,  are  the  chief 
ones  to  be  observed. 

In  forming  our  judgment  as  to  the  event 
of  the  disease,  we  are  to  be  directed  by 
the  violence  of  the  symptoms,  by  the  situ- 
ation of  the  patient  with  respect  to  a ve- 
getable diet,  or  other  proper  substitutes, 
by  his  former  state  of  health,  and  by  his 
constitution  not  having  been  impaired  by 
previous  diseases. 

Dissections  of  scurvy  have  always  disco- 
vered the  blood  to  be  in  a very  dissolved 
state.  The  thorax  usually  contains  more 
or  less  of  a watery  fluid,  which,  in  many 
cases,  possesses  so  high  a degree  of  acri- 
mony, as  to  excoriate  the  bauds  by  coming 
in  contact  with  it ; the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men contains  the  same  kind  of  fluid  ; the 
lungs  are  black  and  putrid  ; and  the  heart 
itself  has  been  found  in  a similar  state, 
with  its  cavity  filled  with  a corrupted 
fluid.  In  many  instances,  the  epiphyses 
have  been  found  divided  from  the  bones, 
the  cartilages  separated  from  the  ribs,  and 
several  of  the  bones  themselves  dissolved 
by  caries.  The  brain  seldom  shews  any 
marks  of  disease. 

Scordium.  (From  crK9peJov,  garlic;  so 
called  because  it  smells  like  garlic.)  Trip- 
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sago  palustris.  Chamcedrys  palustris  allium 
redolens.  Water  germander.  Teucrium 
scordium  of  Linnaeus.  The  leaves  of  tins 
plant  have  a smell  somewhat  of  the  garlic 
kind,  from  which  circumstance  it  is  sup- 
posed to  take  its  name : to  the  taste  they 
are  bitterish  and  Slightly  pungent.  The 
plant  was  formerly  in  high  estimation,  but 
is  now  justly  fallen  into  disuse,  although 
recommended  by  some  in  antiseptic  cata- 
plasms and  fomentations. 

Scori.e.  ( Scoria , from  mop,  excre- 
ment.) Dross.  The  refuse  or  useless  parts 
of  any  substance. 

Scorodoprasum.  (From  mo^ov,  gar- 
lic, and  7re«t<rov,  the  leek.)  The  wild  gar- 
lic or  leek  shalot. 

SCOROOUM.  (A?ro  r«  <rxa>g  egiiv,  flOlll  its 
filthy  smell.)  Garlic. 

Scorpiaca.  (From  «r*«g mot,  a scorpion.) 
Medicines  against  the  bile  ot  serpents. 

Scorpioides.  (From  mogmoq,  a scorpion, 
and  Bifos,  a bkeness  ; so  called  because  its 
leaves  resemble  the  tail  of  a scorpion.) 
Scorpioides.  Kesemb  ing  the  scorpion. 
Scorpion  wort.  Bud’s  foot. 

Scorpio  res.  See  Scorpioides. 

SCORZONERA.  (From  escorza , a ser- 
pent, Span. ; so  called  because  it  is  said  to 
be  effectual  against  the  bile  of  all  vene- 
mous  animals.)  1.  The  name  of  a genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnajan  system.  Class, 
Syngeuesia.  Order,  Polygamia  aquales. 

2,  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  plant 
called  also  escorzonera.  Viperaria.  Ser- 
pentaria  hispanicd.  Goats’  grass.  Vipers’ 
grass.  The  roots  of  this  plant,  Scorzonera 
humilis  of  Linnaeus ; — caulefulnudo , uniflo- 
ro;  foliis  lato-lanceolatis,nervosis, plants,  has 
been  sometimes  employed  medicinally  as 
alexipharmics,  and  in  hypochondriacal  dis- 
orders, mid  obstructions  of  the  viscera. 
The  Scorzonera  hispanicu  mostly  supplies 
the  shops,  whose  root  is  esculent,  olerace- 
ous,  and  against  diseases  inefficacious. 

Scorzonera  hispanica.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  esculent  vipers’  grass. 

Scorzonera  humilis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  officinal  vipers'  grass.  See 
Scorzonera. 

Scotodine.  (From  moroq,  dark- 
ness, and  hvoq,  a giddiness.)  Scotodinia. 
Scoiodinos.  Scotoma.  Scotomia.  Giddi- 
ness with  impaired  sight. 

SCROBICULUS  CORDIS.  (Dim.  of 
scrobs,  a ditch.)  The  pit  of  the  stomach. 

SCROFULA.  (From  scrofa , a swine ; 
because  this  animal  is  said  to  be  much  sub- 
ject to  a similar  disorder.)  Scrophula. 
Struma.  Coiras.  Chcerus.  Ecruelles,  Fr. 
Scrophula.  The  king’s  evil.  A genus  of 
disease  in  the  class  cachexia;,  and  order  im- 
petigmes  of  Cullen.  He  distinguishes  four 
species.  1.  Scrophula  vulgaris,  when  it  is 
without  other  disorders  external  and  per- 
manent. 2.  Scrophula  mesentenca,  when 
internal,  with  loss  of  appetite,  pale  coun- 


tenance, swelling  of  the  belly,  and  an  un- 
usual fcetor  of  the  excrements.  3.  Scro- 
phula fogax.  This  as  of  the  most  simple 
kind  ; it  is  seated  only  about  the  neck, 
and  for  the  most  part  is  caused  by  the  re- 
sorption from  sores  on  the  head.  4.  Scro- 
phula Americana,  when  it  is  joined  with 
the  yaws.  Scrophula  consists  in  hard  in- 
dolent tumors  of  the  conglobate  glands  in 
various  parts  of  the  body  ; but  particu- 
larly in  the  neck,  behind  the  ears,  and 
under  the  chin,  which  after  a time  suppu- 
rate and  degenerate  into  ulcers,  from 
which,  instead  of  pus,  a white  curdled 
matter,  somewhat  resembling  the  coagu- 
lum  of  milk,  is  discharged. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  disease  is 
most  usually  between  the  third  and  seventh 
year  of  the  child’s  age ; but  it  may  arise 
at  any  period  between  these  and  the  age 
of  puberty  ; after  which  it  seldom  makes 
its  first  attack.  It  most  commonly  affects 
children  of  a lax  habit,  with  smooth  fine 
skins,  fair  hair,  and  rosy  cheeks.  It  like- 
wise is  apt  *o  attack  such  children  as  siiew 
a disposition  to  rachitis,  and  marked  by  a 
protuberant  forehead,  enlarged  joints,  and 
a tumid  abdomen.  Like  this  d sease,  it 
seems  to  be  peculiar  to  cold  a ; * variable 
climates,  being  rarely  met  with  in  warm 
ones.  Scrophula  is  by  no  means  a conta- 
gious disease  ; but,  beyond  ail  doubt,  is 
of  an  hereditary  nature,  and  is  often  en- 
tailed by  parents  on  their  children  There 
are,  indeed,  some  practitioners  who  wholly 
deny  that  this,  or  any  other  disease,  can 
be  acquired  by  an  hereditary  right ; bat 
that  a peculiar  temperament  of  body,  or 
predisposition  in  the  constitution  to  some 
diseases,  may  extend  from  both  father  and 
mother  to  their  offspring,  is,  observes  Dr. 
Thomas,  very  clearly  proved.  For  exam- 
ple, we  very  frequently  meet  with  gout  in 
young  persons  of  both  sexes,  who  could 
never  have  brought  it  on  by  intemperance, 
sensuality,  or  improper  diet,  but  must 
have  acquired  the  predisposition  to  it  in 
this  way. 

Where  there  is  any  predisposition  in  the 
constitution  to  scrophula,  and  the  person 
happens  to  contract  a venereal  taint,  this 
frequently  excites  into  action  the  causes  of 
the  former ; as  a venereal  bubo  not  un fre- 
quently becomes  scrophulous,  as  soon  as 
the  virus  is  destroyed  by  mercury.  The 
late  Dr.  Cullen  supposed  scrophula  to  de- 
pend upon  a peculiar  constitution  of  the 
lymphatic  system.  The  attacks  of  the  dis- 
ease seem  much  affected  or  influenced  by 
the  periods  of  the  seasons.  They  begin 
usually  some  time  in  the  winter  and  spring, 
and  often  disappear,  or  are  greatly  amend- 
ed, in  summer  and  autumn.  The  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  disorder  is  commonly  in 
that  of  small  oval  or  spherical  tumours 
under  the  skin,  unattended  by  any  pain  or 
discolouration.  These  appear,  in  genera}, 
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upon  the  sides  of  the  neck,  below  the  ear, 
or  under  the  chin  ; but,  in  some  cases,  the 
joints  of  the  elbows  or  ankles,  or  those  of 
the  fingers  and  toes,  are  the  parts  first  af- 
fected. In  these  instances,  wc  do  not, 
however,  find  small  moveable  swellings ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a tumor  almost  uni- 
formly surrounding  the  joint,  and  inter- 
rupting its  motion. 

After  some  length  of  time  the  tumors  be- 
come larger  and  more  fixed,  the  skin 
which  covers  them  acquires  a purple  or 
livid  colour,  and,  being  much  inflamed, 
they  at  last  suppurate  and  break  into  little 
holes,  from  which,  at  first,  a matter  some- 
what puriform  oozes  out  ; but  this  changes 
by  degrees  into  a kiud  of  viscid  serous  dis- 
charge, much  intermixed  with  small  pieces 
of  a white  substance,  resembling  the  curd 
of  milk. 

The  tumors  subside  gradually,  whilst 
the  ulcers  at  the  same  time  open  more,  and 
spread  unequally  in  various  directions. 
After  a time,  some  of  the  ulcers  heal ; but 
other  tumors  quickly  form  in  different  parts 
of  the  body,  and  proceed  on,  in  the  same 
slow  manner  as  the  former  ones,  to  suppu- 
ration. In  this  manner  the  disease  goes  on 
for  some  years,  and  appearing  at  last  to 
have  exhausted  itself,  all  the  ulcers  heal 
up,  without  being  succeeded  by  any  fresh 
swellings  ; but  leaving  behind  them  an 
ugly  puckering  of  the  skin,  and  a scar  of 
considerable  extent.  This  is  the  most  mild 
form  under  which  scrophula  ever  appears. 
In  more  virulent  cases,  the  eyes  are  par- 
ticularly the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  are 
affected  with  ophthalmia,  giving  rise  to 
ulcerations  in  the  tarsi,  and  inflammation 
of  the  tunica  adnata,  terminating  not  un- 
frequently  in  an  opacity  of  the  transparent 
cornea. 

In  similar  cases,  the  joints  become  af- 
fected, they  swell  and  are  incommoded  by 
excruciating  deep-seated  pain,  which  is 
much  increased  upon  the  slightest  motion. 
The  swelling  and  pain  continue  to  increase, 
the  muscles  of  the  limb  become  at  length 
much  wasted.  Matter  is  soon  afterwards 
formed,  and  this  is  discharged  at  small 
openings  made  by  the  bursting  of  the  skin. 
Jieing,  however,  of  a peculiar  acrimonious 
nature,  it  erodes  the  ligaments  and  carti- 
lages, and  produces  a caries  of  the  neigh- 
bouring bones.  By  an  absorption  of  the 
matter  into  the  system,  hectic  fever  at  last 
arises,  and,  in  the  end,  often  proves  fatal. 

When  scrophula  is  confined  to,  the  exter- 
nal surface,  it  is  by  no  means  attended  with 
danger,  although  on  leaving  one  part,  it  is 
apt  to  be  renewed  in  others ; but  when  the 
ulcers,  are  imbued  with  a sharp  acrimony, 
spread,  erode,  and  become  deep,  without 
shewing  any  disposition  to  heal ; when 
deep-seated  collections  of  matter  form 
amongst  the  small  bones  of  the  hands  and 
feet,  or  in  the  joints,  or  tubercles  in  the 


lungs,  with  hectic  fever,  arise,  the  conse- 
quences will  be  fatal. 

On  opening  the  bodies  of  persons  who 
have  died  of  this  disease,  many  of  the  vis- 
cera are  usually  found  in  a diseased  state, 
but  more  particularly  the  glands  of  the 
mesentery,  which  are  not  onty  much  tume- 
fied, but  often  ulcerated.  The  lungs  are 
frequently  discovered  bent,  with  a number 
of  tubercles  or  cysts,  which  contain  matter 
of  various  kinds.  Scrophulous  glands,  on 
being  examined  by  dissection,  feel  some- 
what softer  to  the  touch  than  in  their  na- 
tural state,  and  when  laid  open,  they  are 
usually  found  to  contain  a soft  curdy  mat- 
ter, mixed  with  pus. 

SCROPHULARIA.  (From  scrofula, 
the  king’s  evil ; so  called  from  the  unequal 
tubercles  upon  its  roots,  like  scrophulous 
tumors.)  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnasan  system.  Class,  Didynamia . 
Grdev,  Angiospermia.  The  fig-wort. 

Scrophularia  aquatica.  See  Beto - 
idea  aquatica . 

Scrophularia  minor.  The  pile-wort 
is  sometimes  so  called.  See  Ckelidonium 
minus. 

Scrophularia  nodosa.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  fig-wort.  See  Scrophularia 
vulgaris, 

Scrophularia  vulgaris.  Millemor- 
bia.  Scrophularia.  Common  fig-wort  or 
kernel-wort.  The  root  and  leaves  of  this 
plant,  Serophularia  nodosa  of  Liunseus 
folds  cordatis,  trinervatis ; caule  obtusan - 
gulo , have  been  celebrated  both  as  an 
internal  and  external  remedy  against  in- 
flammations, the  piles,  scrophulous  tu- 
mors, and  old  ulcers  5 but  they  are  now 
only  used  in  this  country  by  the  country 
people. 

Scrotal  hernia.  Hernia  scrotalis. 
Scrotocele.  A protrusion  of  any  part  of  an 
abdominal  viscus  or  viscera  into  the  scro- 
tum. See  Hernia. 

Scrotocele.  (From  scrotum,  and  k«x>5, 
a tumour.)  A rupture  or  hernia  in  the 
scrotum. 

SCROTUM.  ( Quasi  mortum,  a skin 
or  hide.)  Bursa  testium . Oscheus.  Os - 
chcon.  Orchea  of  Galen.  The  common 
integuments  which  cover  the  testicles. 

SCRUPULUS.  (Dim.  of  scrupus , a 
small  stone.)  A scruple  or  weight  of  20 
grains. 

SCURF.  Furfura.  Small  exfoliations 
of  the  cuticle,  which  take  place  after 
some  eruptions  on  the  skin,  a new  cuticle 
being  formed  underneath  during  the  exfo- 
liation. 

Scurvy.  See  Scorbutus. 

Scurvy-grass.  See  Cochlearia  hor  ten- 
sis. 

Scurvy-grass,  lemon.  See  Cochlearia  hor- 
tensis. 

Scurvy-grass,  Scotch.  See  Brassica  ma- 
rina. 
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SCUTIFORM  CARTILAGE.  See 

Thyroid  cartilage. 

SCUTTELLARIA  GALERICULATA.  The 

systematic  name  of  the  skuii-cap.  See 
Tertianaria. 

SCYBALA.  2 uvQa\a,  Dry  hard  ex- 
crements. 

Scythicgs.  (From  Scythia , its  native 
soil.)  An  epithet  of  the  iiquorice-root  or 
any  thing  brought  from  Scythia. 

SEA-AIR.  Is  prescribed  in  a variety 
of  complaints,  being  considered  as  more 
medicinal  and  salubrious  than  that  on  land, 
it  is  supposed  to  possess  in  its  composition  a 
greater  quantity  of  oxygen.  This  is  a most 
powerful  and  valuable  remedy.  It  is  re- 
sorted to  with  the  happiest  success  against 
most  cases  of  debility,  and  particularly 
against  scropliulous  diseases  affecting  the 
external  parts  of  the  body.  See  Bath , 
cold. 

Sea-holly.  See  Eryngium. 

Sea-moss.  See  Corallina. 

Sea-oak.  See  Quercus  marina. 

Sea-onion.  See  Scilla. 

Sea-salt.  See  Marias  sod<e. 

SEA-SICKNESS.  A nausea  or  ten- 
dency to  vomit,  which  varies,  in  respect  of 
duration,  in  different  persons  upon  their 
first  going  to  sea.  With  some  it  continues 
only  for  a day  or  two ; while  with  others  it 
remains  throughout  the  voyage.  The  dis- 
eases in  which  sea  sickness  is  principally 
recommended  are  asthma  and  consump- 
tion. 

SEA- WATER.  This  is  arranged  amongst 
the  simple  saline  waters.  Its  chemical  ana- 
lysis gives  a proportion  of  one  of  saline  con- 
tents to  about  twenty-three  one-fourth  of 
water  ; but  on  our  shores  it  is  not  greater 
than  one  of  salt  to  about  thirty  of  water. 
Sea- water  on  the  British  coast  may,  there- 
fore, be  calculated  to  contain  in  the  wine 
pint,  of  muriated  soda  186,5  grains,  of 
muriated  magnesia  fifty-one,  of  scienite 
six  grams  5 total  two  hundred  and  forty- 
three  one-half  grains,  or  half  an  ounce  and 
three  and  one-half  grains  of  saline  con- 
tents. The  disorders  for  which  the  internal 
use  of  sea- water  has  been  and  may  be  re- 
sorted to,  are  in  general  the  same  foi^which 
all  the  simple  saline  waters  may(  be  used. 
The  peculiar  power  of  sea-water  and  sea- 
salt  as  a discutient,  employed  either  inter- 
nally or  externally  in  scrophuious  habits,  is 
well  known,  and  is  attended  with  consider- 
able advantage  when  judiciously  applied. 

Sea-wrack.  See  Quercus  marina. 

Sealed  earths.  See  Terra  sagillata. 

SEARCHING.  The  operation  of  in- 
troducing a metallic  instrument  through 
the  urethra  into  the  bladder,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  whether  the  patient 
has  stone  or  not. 

SEBACEOUS  GLANDS.  ( Glandules 
sehacece , from  sebum , suet.)  Glands  which 
secrete  a sebaceous  or  suetfy  humour. 


Sebadilla.  See  Cevadilla . 

SEB  ATE.  (From  sebum,  suet.)  Sebas. 
The  name  in  the  new  chemistry  of  every 
compound  of  the  acid  of  fat. 

Sebesten.  (An  Egyptian  word.)  Se* 
bestina  Sebsten.  The  dark  black  fruit 
of  the  cordia  myxa;  foliis  ovatis,  subra 
glabris ; corymbis  lateralibus ; calycibus 
deesmstriatis  of  Linnaeus.  It  possesses 
glutinous  and  aperient  qualities,  and  is  ex- 
hibited in  form  of  decoction  in  various  dis- 
eases of  the  chest,  hoarseness,  cough,  dif- 
ficult respiration,  &c. 

SECALE.  1.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean system.  Class,  Tri - 
andria.  Order,  Digynia.  Rye. 

2.  The  common  name  of  the  seed  of  the 
Secale  cweule  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  principally 
used  as  an  article  of  diet,  and  in  the  north- 
ern countries  of  Europe  is  employed  for  af- 
fording an  ardent  spirit. 

Secale  cere  ale.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  rye-plant.  See  Secale. 

SECONDARY.  This  term  in  general 
denotes  something  that  acts  as  second  or  in 
subordination  to  another.  Thus  in  dis- 
eases, we  have  secondary  symptoms. 

Secondary  fever.  That  febrile  affec- 
tion which  arises  after  a crisis,  or  the 
discharge  of  some  morbid  matter,  as  after 
the  declension  of  the  small-pox  or  the 
measles. 

SECRETION.  The  word  secretion  is 
used  to  express  that  function  by  which  an 
organ  separates  from  the  blood  the  consti- 
tuent parts  of  a fluid  that  does  not  exist  in 
it  with  its  characteristic  properties. 

The  difference  of  secreted  humours  is 
visibly  connected  with  those  of  the  organs 
employed  for  their  formation.  Thus  arte- 
rial exhalation,  that  takes  place  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  internal  surfaces,  and 
preserves  their  contiguity,  affords  nothing 
but  an  albuminous  serosity,  which  is  only 
the  serum  of  the  blood  slightly  altered  by 
the  weak  action  of  organization  very  little 
complicated.  The  analysis  of  the  water  in 
dropsy,  which  is  merely  in  the  serosity 
that  continually  transudes  the  surface  of 
serous  membranes,  as  the  pleura  or  perito- 
naeum has  demonstrated  that  this  fluid  has 
the  greatest  resemblance  to  the  serum  of 
the  blood,  and  is  only  distinguished  from 
it,  by  the  variable  proportions  of  albu- 
men, and  the  different  salts  it  contains 
in  solution. 

This  first  kind  of  secretion,  this  perspi- 
ratory transudation,  would  seem,  then,  to 
be  a simple  filtration  or  percolation  of  a 
liquor  already  formed  in  the  blood  through 
the  pofous  parts  of  arteries ; yet  we  must 
here  acknowledge  a peculiar  action  of 
membranes,  the  surface  of  which  it  perpe- 
tually lubricates ; without  this  action  the 
serum  would  remain  united  to  the  other 
constituent  of  the  blood.  This  kind  of 
action  is  termed  exhalation.  The  distin- 
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guishable  character  of  this  kind  of  secre- 
tion is  the  absence  of  any  mediate  struc- 
ture between  the  vas  efferens  ami  the  ex- 
cretory duct : the  minute  arteries  and 
veins  that  run  into  the  structure  of  mem- 
branes also  constitute  both. 

After  serous  transudation,  requiring  only 
a very  simple  organization  follows  the  se- 
cretion by  eryptae,  glandular  follicles,  and 
mucous  lacunae.  Each  of  these  small 
glands  contained  in  the  texture  of  mem- 
branes lining  the  internal  surface  of  the 
digestive,  arterial,  and  urinary  passages, 
ai}d  which,  when  conglomerated,  form 
amygdalae*  &c.  may  be  compared  to  a small 
bottle,  the  bottom  of  which  is  round,  and 
the  neck  short ; the  membranous  panelies 
of  these  vesicular  eryptae  are  supplied  with 
a great  quantity  of  vessels  and  nerves.  It 
is  to  the  peculiar  action  of  these  parieties 
that  the  secretion  of  mucus  by  these  glands 
should  be  attributed,.  These  mucous  li- 
quids are  less  fluid  and  more  viscid  than  the 
fluid  produced  by  the  first  kind  of  secre- 
tion, but  contain  more 'albumen  and  salts  ; 
they  are  more  different  from  the  serum  of 
the  blood,  and  of  a more  excrenientitious 
nature ; the  nature  of  these  bottle-kind  of 
glands  is  turned  towards  the  parts  to  which 
the  mucous  membrane  adheres,  their  mouth 
or  neck  opens  oil  the  surface  contiguous  to 
these  membranes. 

The  apertures  by  which  the  mucous 
glands  discharge  themselves  are  easy  to  be 
perceived  on  the  amygdalae,  mucous  sur- 
face of  the  urethra,  rectum,  See. 

Secretion  and  excretion  are  facilitated 
by  the  irritation  occasioned  by  the  pre- 
sence of  air,  aliment,  or  urine ; by  the 
compression  induced  by  them,  and,  finally, 
by  the  peristaltic  contractions  of  the  mus- 
cular fibres  to  which  mucous  membranes 
adhere  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
primae  via?. 

The  fluids  which  are  considerably  differ- 
ent from  the  blood,  require  for  their  secre- 
tion organs  of  a more  complicated  struc- 
ture ; these  are  called  conglomerate  glands 
to  distinguish  them  from  lymphatic  glands, 
which  are  named  conglobate.  These  glands 
are  visceral  masses,  formed  by  an  assem- 
blage of  nerves  and  every  species  of  ves- 
sels, disposed  in  packets,  and  united  by 
cellular  structure  ; a proper  membrane,  or 
an  elongation  of  that  which  lines  the  cavity 
that  includes  them,  surrounds  their  exter- 
nal surface,  and  separates  them  from  the 
circumjacent  parts. 

The  arteries  do  not  form  an  immediate 
continuation  with  their  excretory  ducts, 
as  Rysch  aflinned  ; nor  do  there  exist  im- 
mediate glands  between  these  vessels  as 
Malpighi  believed  ; it  seems  more  probable 
that  eacli  gland  iias  its  cellular  or  paren- 
chymatous substance  in  the  areola?,  into 
which  the  arteries  pour  the  materials  of  the 
fluid  they  prepare  j in  consequence  of  a 


power  peculiar  to  them,  and  which  forms 
their  distinguishing  character.  Lympha- 
tics and  excretory  ducts  arre  from  the 
sides  of  these  little  cells,  and  both  these 
species  of  vessels  absorb  ; one  attracts  the 
secreted  liquor,  carrying  it  into  recepta- 
cles, where  it  accumulates,  while  the  other 
receives  that  part  winch  the  action  of  the 
organ  could  not  completely  elaborate,  or 
the  residue  of  the  secretion. 

The  nerves  which  always  enter  more  or 
less  into  the  structure  of  secretory  organs, 
and  come  principally  from  the  great  sym- 
pathetics,  terminate  variously  in  their  sub- 
stance, and  furnish  eacli  of  them  w ith  a 
particular  sensibility,  by  means  of  which 
they  distinguish  in  the  blood  brought  thither 
by  the  vessels  the  constituent  parts  or  ma- 
terials of  the  humour  they  are  destined -to 
prepare,  and  select  it  by  a real  preference. 
Besides  they  cause  them  to  take  or.  a pecu- 
liar mode  of  activity,  the  exercise  of  which 
causes  these  separate  elements  to  uudergcf 
a certain  composition,  and  impresses  tne 
fluid  produced  witii  specific  properties, 
always  relative  to  the  mod*1  of  action  of 
which  tiiey  are  the  result.  Thus  the  liver 
retains  the  constituent  principles  of  bile 
contained  in  the  blood  ©f  the  vena  porta?, 
elaborates,  combines  them,  and  forms  the 
bile,  an  animal  fluid,  distinguishable  by 
certain  characteristic  properties  that  are 
subject  to  variations  according  as  the  blood 
contains  the  elements  which  enter  into  its 
composition  in  a greater  or  less  degree ; 
according  to  the  increased  or  diminished 
disposition  of  the  gland  to  retain  them, 
and  to  effect  a more  or  less  complete  mix- 
ture of  them.  The  qualities  of  the  bile 
dependent  on  the  concurrence  of  all  these 
circumstances,  should  present  so  many 
differences  as  the  blood  contains  principles, 
and  as  the  hepatic  organ  may  offer  varieties 
relative  to  the  composition  of  the  former, 
and  degree  of  activity  of  the  latter.  Hence 
arise  alterations  of  the  bile,  the  most  in- 
considerable of  which  being  compatible 
with  health,  escape  observation,  while 
those  which  are  more  complete,  and  de- 
range the  natural  order  ot  tiie  functions, 
become  evident  by  diseases  of  which  they 
may  be  sometimes  considered  the  etiect, 
and  at  other  times  the  cause.  These  alte- 
rations of  the  bile  (and  w hat  is  here  said  of 
the  secretion  of  tins  humour  may  extend  to 
almost  every  other  secretion  of  the  animal 
economy)  never  extend  so  far  as  to  pre- 
vent it  from  being  distinguished  ; it  always 
preserves  a greater  or  less  degree  its  es- 
sential and  primitive  characters,  it  never 
acquires  the  qualities  of  another  liquor  so 
as  to  resemble  serum,  urine,  or  saliva,  £xc. 

The  action  of  secretory  glands  is  uot 
continual,  most  of  them  are  subject  to  the 
alternate  stale  of  action  and  rest,  all,  as 
Burden  observed,  are  asleep  or  awake 
when  any  irritation  operates  on  them,  or 
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ht  their  vicinity,  and  determines  their  im- 
mediate or  sympathetic  action.  Thus  sa- 
liva is  secreted  in  greater  quantity  during 
mastication,  &c. 

When  a secretory  organ  enters  into  ac- 
tion, the  surrounding  parts,  or  such  as  are 
situated  in  its  vicinity,  for  instance,  the 
liver,  is  comprised  in  the  sphere  of  action 
of  the  duodenum,  since  the  repletion  of 
this  intestine  irritates  it,  determines  a more 
abundant  afflux  of  humours,  and  a more 
copious  secretion  of  bile. 

The  blood  conveyed  to  a secretory 
gland,  before  it  arrives  there,  suffers  prepa- 
ratory changes  which  dispose  it  to  furnish 
the  constituents  of  the  liquor  about  to  be 
secreted. 

The  celerity  with  which  the  blood  ar- 
rives at  an  organ  ; the  length,  diameter, 
angles  of  the  vessels,  and  the  disposition 
of  their  ultimate  ramifications,  are  all  cir- 
cumstances which  ought  to  be  observed  in 
the  examination  of  each  secretion,  since 
they  have  an  influence  on  the  nature  of 
the  secreted  fluid,  and  on  the  mode  in 
which  secretion  is  effected.  When  a gland 
is  irritated  it  becomes  the  centre  of  fluxion, 
and  acts  on  the  blood  brought  by  its  ves- 
sels. Secretion  dependant  on  a peculiar 
action  inherent  in  a glandular  organ  is 
assisted  by-  the  action  of  surrounding 
muscles. 

The  glands,  after  having  remained  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time  in  a state  of  excita- 
tion, relax,  become  collapsed,  and  fluids 
are  not  conveyed  to  them  in  such  abun- 
dance, they  remain  in  a state  of  sleep,  and 
during  repose  renew  their  sensibility,  which 
is  consumed  by  long  exertion. 

A remarkable  circumstance  in  secretions 
is,  that  they  mutually  replace  and  supply 
each  other,  so  that  when  the  urine  is  less 
copious  perspiration  is  more  abundant. 
A sudden  coldness  of  the  skin  frequently 
occasions,  diarrhoeas,  the  humours  are  im- 
mediately repelied  towards  the  intestinal 
tube,  and  pass  off  by  the  mucous  glands 
of  the  intestines,  the  action  of  which  is 
considerably  increased. 

Secrum  acre.  The  systematic  name 
©f  the  stone-cross.  See  Jllecehra. 

Sectio  Caesarea.  See  Casarian  opera- 
tion. 

Sectio  franonica.  Sectio  hypogastrica. 
The  high  operation  for  the  stone.  See 
Lithotomy. 

SEOUN.DINES.  The  placenta  and 
membranes  which  are  expanded  'from  its 
edge,  and  which  form  a complete  involuc- 
ruiii  of  the  foetus  and  its  waters,  go  under 
the  common  term  of  after- birth,  or  se- 
cundines. 

The  membranes  of  the  ovum  have  usu- 
ally been  mentioned  as  two,  the  amnion 
and  the  chorion  5 and  the  latter  has  again 
beta  divided  into  the  true  and  the  false. 


The  third  membrane,  which,  from  its  ap- 
pearance, has  likewise  been  called  the  vil- 
lous or  spongy,  and  from  the  consideration 
of  it  as  the  inner  lamina  of  the  uterus, 
is  cast  off  like  the  exuviae  of  some  animals. 
The  decidua  has  been  described  bv  Har- 
vey, not  as  one  of  the  membranes  of  the 
ovum,  but  as  a production  of  the  uterus. 
The  following  is  the  order  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  ovum,  at  the  full  period  of 
gestation  : 1st,  There  is  the  outer  or  con- 
necting, which  is  flaeculent,  spongy,  and 
extremely  vascular,  completely  investing 
the  whole  ovum,  and  lining  the  utertfs. 
gdly,  The  middle  membrane,  which  is 
nearly  pellucid,  with  a very  few  small 
blood-vessels  scattered  over  it,  and  which 
forms  a covering  to  the  placenta  and  funis, 
but  does  not  pass  between  the  placenta 
and  uterus.  Sdly,  The  inner  membrane, 
which  is  transparent,  of  a firmer  texture 
than  the  others,  and  lines  the  whole  ovum, 
making,  like  the  middle  membrane,  a co- 
vering for  the  placenta  and  funis  with  the 
two  last.  The  ovum  is  clothed  when  it, 
passes  from  the  ovarium  into  the  uterus, 
where  the  first  is  provided  for  its  recep- 
tion. 

These  membranes,  in  the  advanced  state 
of  pregnancy,  cohere  slightly  to  each 
other,  though,  in  some  ova,  there  is  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  fluid  collected  be- 
tween then),  which  being  discharged  when 
one  of  the  outer  membranes  is  broken, 
forms  one  of  the  circumstances  which  have 
been  distinguished  by  the  name  of  by  or 
false  waters. 

Between  the  middle  and  inner  membrane, 
upon  or  near  the  funis,  there  is  a small, 
fiat,  and  oblong  body,  which,  in  the  early 
part  of  pregnancy,  seems  to  be  a vesicle 
containing  milky  lymph,  which  afterwards 
becomes  of  a firm  and  apparently  fatty 
texture.  This  is  called  the  vesicnla  umbi- 
licalis  ; but  its  use  is  not  known.  See  Pla- 
centa. 

Secundum  artem.  According  to  art. 
A term  frequently  used  in  prescription, 
and  denoted  by  the  letters  S.  A.  which  are 
usually  affixed,  when  the  making  up  of  the 
recipe  in  perfection  requires  some  uncom- 
mon care  and  dexterity. 

Secukidaca.  (From  securis , an  axe; 
so  called  because  its  leaves  resemble  a 
small  axe.)  Henbane. 

SEDATIVES.  (Medicament a seditam, 
from  sedo,  to  ease  or  assuage.)  Sedantia, 
medicines  which  have  the  power  of  dimi- 
nishing the  animal  energy,  without  de- 
stroying life.  They  are  divided  into  seda - 
tiva  soporifica , as  opium,  papaver,  hyosci- 
amus,  and  sedativa  refrigerantia , as  neutral 
salts,  acids,  &c. 

Sedative  salt  of  Homherg.  See  Boracic  acid. 

Sedentaria  ossa.  The  os  coccygis 
and  ischia, 
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Sedge.  See  Iris  palvstris. 

Sediment.  The  heavy  parts  of  liquids, 
which  fall  to  the  bottom. 

Sediment  lutiritiaus.  See  Latiritious  se- 
diment. 

SEDLITZ  WATER.  Seydschvtz  water. 
A simple  saline  mineral  wate  r.  From  che- 
mical analysis  it  appears,  that  it  is  strongly 
impregnated  witli  vitriolated  magnesia  or 
Epsom  salt,  and  it  is  to  this,  along  with 
probably  the  small  quantity  of  muriat  of 
magnesia,  that  it  owes  its  bitter  and  saline 
taste,  and  its  purgative  properties.  The 
diseases  in  which  this  water  is  recommend- 
ed are,  crudities  of  the  stomach,  hypo- 
chondriasis, amennorrhcea,  and  the  an- 
omalous complaints  succeeding  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  catamenia,  cedematous  tumours 
of  the  legs  in  literary  men,  hsemorrhoidal 
affections,  and  scorbutic  eruptions. 

SEDUM.  (From  sedo , to  assuage  ; so 
called  because  it  allays  inflammation.)  The 
name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean 
system.  Class,  Decandria.  Order , Pent  a- 
gynia. 

Sedum  luteum  murale.  Navel  wort. 

Sedum  majus.  Aizoon.  Barba  Jovis. 
House-leek  or  sangreen.  Semper vivum  tec- 
tomm  of  Linnaeus.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant  have  no  remarkable  smell,  discover 
to  the  taste  a mild  subacid  austerity  ; they 
are  frequently  applied  by  the  vulgar  to 
bruises  and  old  ulcers. 

Sedum  minus.  See  Illecebra. 

Sedum  telephium.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  orpine.  See  Fab  a crassa. 

SEEING.  A sensation  by  which  we 
perceive  bodies  around  us,  and  their  sen- 
sible qualities.  The  organ  of  sight  is 
formed  of  three  parts  perfectly  distinct, 
-which  serve  to  protect  the  globe  of  the 
eye,  to  withdraw-  it  suddenly  from  the 
influence  of  light,  and  to  preserve  it  in  a 
condition  necessary  for  the  exercise  of 
these  functions  : These  consist  in  the  su- 
percilia,  palpebras,  and  lachrymal  passages, 
parts  accessory  to  the  organ.  The  eye-ball 
itself  presents  two  portions  very  different 
from  each  other,  one  formed  by  almost 
the  whole,  and  may  be  called  an  optic 
instrument ; the  other  formed  by  a medul- 
lary expansion  of  the  optic  nerve  is  the 
immediate  organ  of  sight,  this  is  the  reti- 
na, alone  adapted  to  receive  the  impres- 
sion of  light,  and  to  be  affected  by  the 
delicate  contact  of  this  extremely  subtle 
fluid.  This  impression  or  sensation  is 
transmitted  to  the  cerebral  organ  by  the 
optic  nerve,  of  which  the  retina  is  merely 
tiie  expanded  extremity. 

The  eye  brows,  as  being  accessory  organs 
to  vision,  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the 
effect  of  a too  strong  li<iht  by  partly  ab- 
sorbing its  rays.  The  supercilia  answers 
this  purpose  better  in  proportion  to  the 
projection  formed,  and  the  darker  colour 


ef  the  hair ; thus  we  knit  the  brow  ti;ans« 
versely  in  passing  from  dark  to  a lighted 
place,  the  strong  light  of  which  has  a disa- 
greeable effect  on  the  organ  of  sight. 
Hence  arose  the  custom'  of  certain  south- 
ern people  in  whom  the  eye-brows  are 
thicker  and  of  a darker  colour,  to  make 
them  blacker  in  order  the  better  to  fulfil 
the  intention  for  which  they  were  designed. 
The  eye-lids,  as  concerned  in  the  organs  of 
vision,  shade  the  eyes  from  the  continual 
action  of  light,  these  like  other  organs 
have  occasion  for  repose,  which  could  not 
have  been  procured  had  the  rays  of  light 
constantly  excited  their  sensibility.  A re- 
moval of  the  eyelids  occasions  loss  of 
sleep.  The  cilia,  or  hairs,  growing  upon 
the  margin  are  destined  to  prevent  insects 
or  other  light  bodies  in  the  atmosphere 
from  insinuating  between  the  globe  of  the 
eye  and  its  covering.  The  anterior  part  of 
the  eye,  thus  defended  against  external  in- 
juries, is  continually  moistened  by  the  tears, 
they  also  guard  against  the  effects  of  fric- 
tion, to  which  the  eye  is  exposed.  (See 
Eye.) 

Luminous  rays,  emanating  from  a light 
object,  form  a cone,  the  apex  of  which 
corresponds  to  the  point  of  a body  which 
we  are  looking  at,  and  its  base  is  applied 
to  the  anterior  part  of  the  cornea ; all 
those  rays  which  touch  the  mirror  of  the 
eye  pass  through  it,  experience  a refrac- 
tion proportioned  to  the.  density  of  the 
cornea,  and  to  the  convexity  of  this  mem- 
brane, greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere  : 
when  approaching  the  perpendicular  they 
pass  through  the  aqueous  humours  less 
dense,  and  meet  with  the  iris.  All  those 
rays  which  fall  on  this  membrane  are  re- 
flected, and  shew  its  colour  different  in 
different  individuals.  It  is  only  the  most 
central  rays  that  penetrate  the  pupil,  and 
serve  for  sight:  these  enter  the  pupil  in 
greater  or  less  number,  according  as  it 
may  be  more  or  less  dilated.  The  pupil 
becomes  larger  or  smaller  conformable  to 
the  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  iris. 
The  motions  of  the  iris  depend  entirely  on 
the  mode  in  which  light  affects  the  retina  ; 
it  is  of  itself  insensible  to  the  impression 
of  luminous  rays,  as  proved  by  Fontana, 
who  always  found  it  immoveable  when  he 
directed  rays  of  light  exclusively  to  it. 

'1  he  rays  to  which  the  pupil  give  passage 
pass  through  the  aqueous  humour  of  the 
posterior  chamber;  and  soon  come  into 
contact  with  the  crystalline  lens,  which 
powerfully  refracts  them,  on  account  of  its 
density  and  lenticular  form.  When  more 
approaching  the  perpendicular  by  this 
body,  they  proceed  as  far  as  the  retina, 
through  the  vitreous  humour,  that  is  less 
dense,  and  which  preserves,  without  aug- 
mentation, the  effect  of  the  refraction  pro- 
duced by  the  chrystalline  lens;  the  rays 
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assembled  into  one  focus  strike  only  a 
single  point  of  the  retina,  and  produce  an 
impression  that  gives  ns  an  idea  of  certain 
properties  of  the  bodies  it  reflects.  It  is 
generally  thought  that  luminous  pyramids, 
which  emanate  from  all  points  of  the  ob- 
ject we  behold,  decussate  in  passing  through 
the  globe  of  the  eye,  so  that  the  object 
itself  is  figured  in  a reverse  direction. 
Although  the  image  of  each  object  is 
traced  at  the  same  time  in  each  of  our 
eyes,  we  have  but  one  sensation,  because 
both  sensations  are  in  harmony  or  com- 
bined, and  only  serve  by  assisting  each 
other  to  render  the  ingress! on  stronger 
and  more  durable.  The  correspondence 
of  affection  requires  the  direction  of  the 
optic  axes  on  the  same  objects,  and  how- 
ever little  this  direction  be  changed  we 
really  see  double,  which  happens  in  stra- 
bismus, or  squinting. 

If  the  eyes  possess  a too  energetic 
power  of  refraction  either  from  too  great 
a convexity  of  the  cornea  or  crystalline  lens, 
or  more  considerable  density  of  the  humours 
and  excessive  depth  of  the  globe  of  the 
eye,  the  luminous  vavs  being  united  too 
soon,  cross  each  other,  again  diverge,  fall 
scattered  on  the  retina,  and  produce  only 
a confused  sensation.  In  this  disease  of 
vision  called  myopia,  patients  can  only 
distinguish  very  near  objects,  whence  rays 
are  given  off  which  require  an  instrument 
possessing  a considerable  power  of  refrac- 
tion. In  presbyopia,  on  the  contrary,  the 
e-ornea  being  too  flat,  the  crystalline  not 
very  convex,  or  being  deep  seated,  the  hu- 
mours not  sufficiently  abundant,  cause  the 
rays  not  to  be  yet  assembled,  when  they 
fall  on  the  retina  ; so  that  patients  can 
only  observe  with  distinct  objects,  because 
the  rays  that  come  from  them  being  very 
| convergent,  have  not  occasion  to  be  much 
refracted.  The  sensibility  of  the  retina  is, 
i under  certain  circumstances,  so  much 
l raised,  that  the  eye  hardly  supports  the 
weakest  light.  Persons  in  this  situation 
are  called  nyctalopes,  who  distinguish  ob- 
jects in  the  midst  of  utter  darkness,  as  a 
i few  rays  are  sufficient  to  affect  their  organ 
of  vision.  The  eyes  are  not  immoveable 
| in  the  part  they  occupy,  they  are  directed 
towards  all  the  objects  of  which  we  wish 
to  form  a knowledge  by  different  motions, 
regulated  by  four  recti  and  two  oblique 
muscles,  and  it  is  observed  that  there  is 
such  a correspondence  of  action  in  muscles 
that  move  both  eyes,  that  these  organs  turn 
at  the  same  time  towards  the  object,  so 
that  the  visual  axes  are  exactly  parallel. 

Seignette’s  salt.  A neutral  salt, 
which  consists  of^soda,  potash,  and  tar- 
taric acid.  It  was  prepared  and  made 
known  by  a Frenchman  named  Peter  Sei- 
gnette,  towards  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. It  was  then  employed  in  preference 
to  many  other  medicines  long  known, 


which  had  been  equally  serviceable ; and 
by  these  means,  without  much  trouble,  he 
was  enabled  to  acquire  a fortune.  It 
must,  however,  be  allowed  that  he  was  a 
skilful  chemist,  who,  by  his  writings,  and 
the  invention  of  various  other  medicines, 
had  obtained  considerable  reputation  as  a 
physician  and  naturalist.  He  was  esta- 
blished as  an  apothecary  at  Eochelle ; pub- 
lished papers  on  various  natural  objects 
which  he  had  observed  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
sciences  at  Paris,  as  well  as  in  other 
works  j and  died  on  the  lltli  of  March, 
J7i9. 

He  recommended  this  salt,  which  en- 
riched him,  and  rendered  his  name  famous, 
in  some  small  treatises,  printed  in  particu- 
lar about  the  year  1762.  He  called  it 
sometimes  alkaline  salt,  sometimes  sal  po~ 
lycrest , and  sometimes  Rochelle  salt.  After 
his  death,  his  son  continued  to  prepare  and 
to  vend  it  with  the  greatest  success. 

Seignette  discovered  this  salt  while 
he  was  engaged  in  making  soluble 
tartar,  and,  according  to  the  old  opi- 
nion, imagining  that  both  the  fixed  alka- 
lies were  the  same,  used  soda  instead 
of  potash.  By  this  means  he  procured, 
not  without  surprise,  a salt  different  from 
the  common  soluble  tartar  which  he  wished 
to  prepare,  and  from  the  other  well-known 
salt  also.  He  was  induced,  therefore,  to 
examine  it.  The  experiments  of  learned 
chemists  discovered  the  component  parts 
of  this  salt.  The  mode  of  preparing  it 
was  then  made  pnblicly  known ; and,  by 
mere  accurate  examination,  the  difference, 
before  overlooked,  between  vegetable  and 
mineral  alkali,  was  determined  ; by  which 
new  light  was  thrown  upon  chemistry,  and 
an  important  service  rendered  to  a variety 
of  arts. 

Among  those  who  contributed  to  bring 
this  salt  into  repute  was  Nicolas  Lem ery, 
to  whom  Seignette  sent  a large  quantity  of 
it,  which  he  distributed  at  Paris,  though 
unacquainted  with  its  component  parts. 
Its  composition  was  discovered  at  the 
same  time,  about  the  year  1731,  by  two 
French  chemists,  Baldue  and  Geoffroy, 
the  former  published  his  observations  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences; 
and  the  latter  communicated  his  to  Sir 
Hans  Sloane,  who  caused  them  to  be 
printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 
Newman,  therefore,  was  not  the  first  who 
made  known  the  composition  of  Seignetle’s 
salt,  in  his  treatise  on  salt-petre  ; for 
Newman’s  salt  is  essentially  different ; 
and  he  himself  confesses  that  he  was  net 
acquainted  with  the  Rochelle  salt.  See 
Soda  tartarisata. 

Selenites.  (From  p-sXevjj,  the  mOon.) 
A wThite  stone,  having  a figure  upon  it  re- 
sembling a moon.  Sulphav  of  lime, 

Selenium.  (From  the  moon  ; 
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so  called  from  its  usefulness  in  lunacy.)  A 
kind  of  peony. 

Self-heal.  See  Prunella. 

Seline.  A disease  of  the  nails,  in  which 
white  spots  are  occasionally  seen  in  their 
substance. 

Selin um.  (From  ctex wu,  the  moon  ; 
from  its  supposed  usefulness  in  disorders 
proceeding  from  the  influence  of  the 
moon.)  Marsh  smallage. 

SELLA  TURCICA.  (Sella,  quasi 
sedda,  from  sedeo,  to  sit,  and  turcica ; from 
its  supposed  resemblance  to  a Turkish 
saddle.)  Ephippium.  A cavity  in  the 
sphamoid  bone,  containing  the  pituitary 
gland,  surrounded  by  the  fourclinoid  pro- 
cesses. 

SELTZER  WATER.  A saline  water, 
slightly  alkaline,  highly  acidulated  with 
carbonic  acid,  containing  more  of  this  vo- 
latile principle  than  is  sufficient  to  saturate 
the  alkali,  and  the  earths  which  it  holds  in 
solution.  It  is  particularly  serviceable  in 
relieving  some  of  the  symptoms  that  indi- 
cate a morbid  affection  of  the  lungs  ; in 
slow  hect'c  fever,  exanthematous  eruptions 
of  the  skin,  foulness  of  the  stomach,  bi- 
lious vomiting,  acidity  and  heart-burn, 
spasmodic  pains  in  any  part  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  and  bloody  or  highly  offensive 
stools.  On  account  of  its  property  in  re- 
lieving spasmodic  pains,  and  from  its  rapid 
determination  to  the  kidneys,  and  perhaps 
its  alkaline  contents,  it  has  been  sometimes 
employed  with  great  advantage  in  diseases 
of  the  urinary  organs,  especially  those  that 
are  attended  with  the  formation  of  calculus. 
A large  proportion  of  the  Seltzer  water, 
either  genuine  or  artificial,  that  is  consum- 
ed in  this  country,  is  for  the  relief  of  these 
disorders.  Even  in  gonorrhoea,  either 
simple  or  venereal,  Hoffman  asserts  that 
advantage  is  to  he  derived  from  this  medi- 
cine. The  usual  dose  is  from  half  a pint 
to  a pint. 

Semecarpus  anacarbium.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  tree  which  is  sup- 
posed to  afford  the  Molucca  bean.  See 
Anacardium  orientale. 

Semeiosis.  (From  o-ny.ii om,  to  notify.) 
See  Semiotice. 

SEMEN.  1.  The  seed,  kernel,  or  stone 
of  the  fruit  of  any  vegetable. 

2.  The  seed  or  prolific  liquor  secret- 
ed in  the  testicles,  and  carried  through 
the  epididymis  and  vas  deferens  into  the 
vesical*  seminales,  to  be  emitted  subcoitu 
into  the  female  vagina,  and  there,  by  its 
aura,  to  penetrate  and  impregnate  the  ovu- 
lum  m tiie  ovarium. 

In  castrated  animals,  and  in  eunuchs,  the 
Vesicnlae  seminales  are  small,  and  contract- 
ed ; and  a litttle  lymphatic  liquor,  but  no 
semen,  is  found  in  them.  The  semen  is 
detained  for  some  time  in  the  vesicnlae  se- 
minales, and  rendered  thicker  from  the 
continual  absorption  of  its  very  thin,  part, 


by  the  oscula  of  the  lymphatic  vessels. 

In  lascivious  men,  the  semen  is  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  prop-elled  bv  nocturnal  pol- 
lution from  the  vesicnlae  seminales,  through 
the  ejaculatory  ducts,  (which  arise  from 
the  vbsiculae  seminales,  perforate  the  ure- 
thra transversely,  and  open  themselves  by 
narrow  and  very  nervous  mouth  at  the  sides 
of  the  caput  gallmaginis,')  into  the  urethra, 
and  from  it  to  some  distance.  Rut  in 
chaste  men  the  greatest  part  is  again  gra- 
dually absorbed  from  the  Vesicnlae  semina- 
les through  the  lymphatic  vessels,  and 
conciliates  strength  to  the  body.  The 
smell  of  semen  is  specific,  heavy,  affect- 
ing the  nostrils,  yet  not  disagreeable. 
The  same  odour  is  observed  in  the  roots  of 
the  orchis,  julve  of  chesnuts,  and  the  an- 
therae  of  many  plants.  The  smell  of  the 
semen  of  quadrupeds,  when  at  heat,  is  so 
penetrating  as  to  render  their  flesh  fetid 
and  useless,  unless  castrated.  Thus  the 
flesh  of  the  stag,  tempore  coitus,  is  unfit 
to  eat.  The  taste  of  semen  is  fatuous 
and  somewhat  acrid.  In  the  testes  its  con- 
sistence is  thin  and  diluted  ; but  in  the  ve- 
siculse  seminales,  viscid,  dense,  and  rather 
pellucid  : and  by  venery  and  debility  it  is 
rendered  thinner. 

Specific  gravity.  The  greatest  part  of 
the  semen  sinks  to  the  bottom  in  water, 
yet  some  part  swims  on  its  surface,  which 
it  covers  like  very  fine  threads  mutually 
connected  together  in  the  form  of  a cobweb. 

Colour.  In  the  testicles  it  is  somewhat 
yellow,  and  in  the  vesicnlae  seminales  it 
acquires  a deeper  hue.  That  emitted  by 
pollution  or  coition,  becomes  white  from 
its  mixture  with  the  whitish  liquor  of  the 
prostate  gland  during  its  passage  through 
the  urethra.  In  those  people  who  labour 
under  jaundice,  and  from  the  abuse  of  saf- 
fron, the  semen  has  been  seen  yellow,  and 
in  an  atrabiliary  young  man,  black.  j 

Quality.  Semen  exposed  to  the  afmos-  j 
plieric  air,  loses  its  peilucidity,  and  be-  j 
comes  thick,  but  after  a few  hours  it  is  f 
again  rendered  more  fluid  and  pellucid  j 
than  it  was  immediately  after  its  emission. 
This  phenomenon  cannot  arise  from  water  “ 
or  oxygen  attracted  from  the  air.  At 
length  it  deposits  a phosphorated  calx,  and  e 
forms  a corneous  crust. 

Experiments  with  semen  prove  that  it 
turns  the  syrup  of  violets  green,  and  dis- 
solves earthy,  mediate,  and  metallic  salts.  11 
Fresh  semen  is  insoluble  in  water,  until  it  1,1 
lias  undergone  the  above  changes  in  atmos-  11 
plieric  air.  It  is  dissolved  by  alkaline  11 
salts.  By  setlierial  oil  it  is  dried  into  a 
pellucid  pellicle,  like  the  cortex  of  the  ( 
brain.  It  is  dissolved  by 'all  acids,  except  II1} 
the  oxygenated  acid  of  salt,  by  which  it  is  jfl 
coagulated  in  the  form  of  white  flakes.  It  II " 
is  also  acted  upon  by  aikolml  of  wine.  II11 

By  dry  distillation  semen  gives  out  a II 
small  portion  of  empyreumatic  oil,  and  U 
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volatile  alkali.  The  remaining  incinerated 
carbone  affords  soda  and  phosphorated 
calx. 

The  constituent  ‘principles  of  semen.  Che- 
mical analysis  demonstrates  that  one  hun- 
dred parts  of  semen  contain,  1.  Of  water , 
ninety  parts.  2.  Of  animal  gluten , six 
parts.  3.  Of  phosphorated  calx , one  part. 
4.  Of  pure  soda,  three  parts.  5.  By  mi- 
croscopical examination,  it  is  asserted  that 
an  immense  number  of  very  small  animal- 
cule with  round  tails,  called  spermatic  ani- 
malcules, may  be  seen.  6.  The  odorous 
principle,  which  flies  off  immediately  from 
fresh  semen.  It  appears  to  consist  of  a 
peculiar  vital  principle,  and  by  the  an- 
tients  was  called  aura  seminis. 

Use.  1.  Emitted  into  the  female  vagina 
sub  coitu , it  possesses  the  wonderful  and 
stupendous  power  of  impregnating  the 
ovulum  in  the  female  ovarium.  The  odo- 
rous principle,  or  aura  spermatica  only, 
appears  to  penetrate  through  the  cavity  of 
the  uterus  and  fallopian  tubes  to  the  female  - 
ovarium,  and  there  to  impregnate  the  albu- 
minous latex  of  the  mature  ovulum  by  its 
vital  power.  The  other  principles  of  the 
semen  appear  to  he  only  a vehicle  of  the 
seminal  aura.  2.  In  chaste  men,  the  se- 
men returning  through  the  lymphatic  ves- 
sels into  the  mass  of  the  blood,  gives 
strength  to  the  body  and  mind ; hence  the 
bull  is  so  fierce  and  brave,  the  castrated  ox 
so  gentle  and  weak ; hence  every  animal 
languishes  post  coitum ; and  hence  tabes 
dorsalis  from  onanism.  3.  It  is  by  the 
stimulus  of  the  absorbed  semen,  at  the  age 
of  puberty,  into  the  mass  of  the  humours  ; 
that  the  beard  and  hair  of  the  pubes,  but 
in  animals  the  horns,  are  produced ; and 
the  weeping  voice  of  the  boy  changed  in- 
to that  of  a man. 

Semen  adjowaen.  A seed  imported 
from  the  East,  of  a pleasant  smell,  a grate- 
ful aromatic  taste,  somewhat  like  savory. 
It  possesses  exciting,  stimulating,  and  car- 
minative virtues,  and  is  given  in  the  East 
in  nervous  weakness,  dyspepsia,  flatulency, 
and  heart-burn. 

Semen  agave.  An  East  Indian  seed, 
exhibited  there  in  atonic  gout. 

Semen  contra.  See  Santonicum . 

Semen  sanctum.  See  Santonicum. 

SEMI.  (Semi,  from  half.)  Semis 
in  composition  universally  signifies  half,  as 
semicupium , a half-bath,  or  bath  up  to  the 
navel  ; semilunaris,  in  the  shape  of  a half- 
moon. 

SEMICIRCULAR  CANALS.  These 
canals  are  three  in  number,  and  take  their 
name  from  their  figure.  They  belong  to 
the  organ  of  hearing,  and  are  situated  in 
the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone, 
and  open  into  the  vestibulum. 

SEMICUPIUM.  Excatkisma.  Inces - 

sio.  A half-bath,  or  such  as  receives  only 
the  hips,  or  extremities. 


Semi  interosseus  indicis.  See  Ab- 
ductor indicts  manus. 

SEMILUNAR  VALVES.  The  three 
valves  at  the  beginning  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  and  aorta  are  so  termed,  from  their 
half-moon  shape. 

SEMIOTICE.  (From  on/xuov,  a sign.) 
Semeiosis.  That  part  of  pathology  which 
treats  on  the  sitrns  of  diseases. 

SEMIMEMBRANOSUS.  Ischia-pop- 
liti-femoral  of  Dumas.  This  muscle  arises 
from  the  outer  surface  of  the  tube- 
rosity of  the  ischium,  by  a broad  flat 
tendon  which  is  three  inches  in  length. 
From  this  tendon  it  has  gotten  the  name  of 
semi-membranosus.  It  then  begins  to 
grow  fleshy,  and  runs  at  first  under  the 
long  head  of  the  biceps,  and  afterwards 
between  that  muscle  and  the  semi  tendi- 
nosus.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh  it 
becomes  narrower  again,  and  terminates 
in  a short  tendon,  which  is  inserted  chiefly 
into  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  head 
of  the  tibia,  but  some  of  its  fibres  are 
spread  over  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
capsular  ligament  of  the  knee.  Between 
this  capsular  ligament  and  the  tendon  of 
the  muscle,  we  find  a small  bursa  muco- 
sa. The  tendons  of  this  and  the  last  de- 
scribed muscle  form  the  inner  ham-string. 
This  muscle  bends  the  leg,  and  seems  like- 
wise to  prevent  the  capsular  ligament  from 
being  pinched. 

SEMI-NERVOSUS.  See  Semitendino - 
sus. 

Seminis  ejaculator.  See  Accelerator 
urince. 

Semi-orbicularis  oris.  See  Orbicu - 
laris  oris • 

SEMI-SPIN ALIS  COLLI.  Semispi- 
nalis  sive  transversospinalis  colli  of  Wins- 
low, Spinalis  cervicis  of  Albinus,  Spinalis 
colli  of  Douglas,  Transfers  alls  colli  of 
Cowper,  and  Transversospinal  of  Dumas. 
A muscle  situated  on  the  posterior  part  of 
the  neck,  which  turns  the  neck  obliquely 
backwards,  and  a little  to  one  side.  It 
arises  from  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
uppermost  six  vertebrae  of  the  back  by  aa 
many  distinct  tendons,  ascending  obliquely 
under  the  complexus,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  spinous  processes  of  all  the  vertebrae  of 
the  neck,  except  the  first  and  last. 

.SEMI-SPIN ALIS  DORSI.  Semispi- 
nalis  externus  seu  transverso-spinalis  dorsi 
of  Winslow.  Semi-spinatus  of  Cowper, 
and  Transversospinal  of  Dumas.  A muscle 
situated  on  the  back,  which  extends  the 
spine  obliquely  backwards.  It  arises  from 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  seventh, 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  vertebrae  of  the 
back,  by  as  many  distinct  tendons,  which 
soon  grow  fleshy,  and  then  become  tendi- 
nous again,  and  are  inserted  into  the  spi- 
nous processes  of  all  the  vertebrae  of  the 
back  above  the  eighth,  and  into  the  lower- 
most of  the  neck,  bv  as  manv  tendons 
3 B 
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Semt-sptnalts  externus.  See  Semi- 

sjtinalis  dorsi. 

Semi  spinatus.  See  Semi-spinalis 
do'-«i. 

SEMI  TENDINOSUS.  This  muscle, 
■which  is  the  semi-nervosus  of  Douglas  and 
Winslow,  and  Ischio-creti tilriul  cf  Dumas, 
is  situated  obliquely  along  the  back  pait  of 
the  thigh.  It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy 
from  the  inferior,  posterior,  and  outer  part 
of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  in  common 
with  the  long  head  of  the  biceps  cruris, 
to  the  posterior  edge  of  which  it  continues 
to  adhere,  by  a great  number  of  oblique 
fibres,  for  the  space  of  two  or  three  inches. 
Towards  the  lower  part  of  the  os  femovis, 
it  terminates  in  a round  tendon,  which  passes 
behind  the  inner  condole  of  the  thigh-bone, 
and  becoming  flat,  is  inserted  into  the 
upper  and  inner  part  of  the  ridge  of  the 
tibia,  a little  below  its  tuberosity.  This 
tendon  sends  off  an  aponeurosis,  which 
helps  to  form  the  tendinous  fascia  that  co- 
vers the  muscles  of  the  leg.  This  muscle 
assists  in  bending  the  leg,  and  at  the  same 
time  draws  it  a little  inwards. 

SEMPERVIVUM.  (From  semper , al- 
ways, and  vivo,  to  live  ; so  called  because 
it  is  always  green.)  1.  The  name  ©f  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Dodecandria.  Order,  Polygynia. 

2.  The  phannacopoeial  name  of  some 
plants.  Mee  Sedum  majus. 

Semper vivum  acre.  The  stone-crop 
is  occasionally  so  termed.  See  lllecebra. 

Sempervivum  tectorum.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  house-leek.  See  Sedum 
majus. 

hENECIO.  ( Sene  do , from  senesco , 
to  grow  old ; so  called  because  it  has  a 
greyish  down  upon  it,  like  the  beard  of  old 
men.)  1.  The  name  cf  a genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Syrgenesia. 
Order,  Polygamia  superflua. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  also  of  the 
groundsel.  See  Erigerum. 

Senecjo  vulgaris.  The  systematic 
name  of  groundsel.  See  Erigerum. 

Senecio  jacob.ea.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  ragwort.  See  Jacobau. 

Senecta.  anguium.  The  cast  skin  of 
a serpent ; its  decoction  is  said  to  cure 
deafness. 

Senega.  See  Seneka. 

Senega  gum.  See  Gummi  senegalense. 

Senep aw  milkwort.  See  Seneka. 

SENEKA.  (So  cailed  because  the 
Seneeca  or  Senegaw  Indians  use  it  against 
the  bite  of  the  rattle-snake.)  The  rattle- 
snake-reot  milkwort.  Polygala  senega  of 
Linnaeus  -.—fioribus  imberbibus spicatis , caule 
erecto  hcrbaa  o simpHcissinto,  foliis  lato  lan- 
ceolatis.  The  root  of  this  plant  was  former- 
ly much  esteemed  as  a specific  against  the 
poison  of  the  rattle-snake,  and  as  an  anti- 
phlogistic in  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  &c.  but 
it.  it.  now  very  much  i«kl  aside.  Its  dose  is 


from  ten  to  twenty  grains ; but  wheu  em- 
ployed, it  is  generally  used  in  the  form  of 
decoction,  which,  when  prepared  accord- 
ing to  the  formula  of  the  Edinburgh  Phar- 
macopoeia, may  be  given  every  second  or 
third  hour. 

Sengreen.  See  Sedum  majus. 

SENNA.  (From  senna,  an  Arabian 
word,  signifying  acute  ; so  called  from  its 
sharp- pointed  leaves.)  Senna  alexandrina. 
Senna  italica.  Folium  orientate.  Senna, 
or  Egyptian  cassia.  Cassia  senna  of  Lin- 
naeus foliis  sejugis  subovatis , petiolis 
eglundulatis.  The  leaves  of  senna,  which 
are  imported  heie  from  Alexandria  for 
medicinal  use,  have  a rather  disagreeable 
smell,  and  a subacrid,  bitterish,  nauseous 
taste.  They  are  in  common  use  as  a pur- 
gative. The  formulae  given  of  the  senna 
by  the  colleges,  are  those  of  infusion,  a 
powder,  a tincture,  and  an  electuary.  See 
Infusum  sen  nee,  &c. 

Senna  alexandrina.  See  Senna. 

Senna  electuarium  e.  See  Elect  u- 
avium  senna. 

Senna  italica.  See  Senna. 

Senna  pauper um.  Bastard  senna,  or 
milk-vetch. 

Senna  scorpium.  The  scorpion  senna. 

Sennas  extractum.  Extract  of  senna. 

Senn^:  infusum.  See  Infusum  senna. 

Sennas  infusum  tartarizatum. 
Senna,  coriander,  and  cream  of  tartar,  in- 
fused in  water. 

SENSATION.  Sensation,  or  feeling, 
is  the  consciousness  of  a change  taking 
place  in  any  part,  from  the  contact  of  a 
foreign  body  with  the  extremities  of  our 
nerves.  The  seat  of  sensation  is  in  the 
pnip  of  the  nerves. 

The  impression  produced  on  any  organ 
by  the  action  cf  an  external  body  consti- 
tutes sensation.  This  sensation,  trans- 
mitted by  nerves  to  the  brain,  is  perceived, 
that  is,  felt  by  the  organ  ; the  sensation 
then  becomes  perception  ; and  this  first 
modification  implies,  as  must  be  evident, 
the  existence  of  a central  organ,  to  which 
impressions  produced  on  the  senses  are 
conveyed.  The  cerebral  fibres  are  acted 
on  with  greater  or  less  force  by  the  sensa- 
tions propagated  by  all  the  senses  influ- 
enced at  the  same  time  ; and  we  could  only 
acquire  confused  notions  of  all  bodies  that 
produce  them , if  one  particular  and  stronger 
perception  did  not  obliterate  the  others, 
and  fix  our  attention.  In  this  collective 
state  of  the  mind  on  the  same  subject,  the 
brain  is  weakly  affected  by  several  sen- 
sations which  leave  no  trace  behind.  It  is 
on  tiiis  principle  that,  having  read  a book 
with  great  attention,  we  forget  the  diffe- 
rent sensations  produced  by  the  paper  and 
characters. 

When  a sensation  is  of  short  duration, 
the  knowledge  we  have  of  it  is  so  weak, 
that  soon  afterwards  there  does  not  re- 
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main  any  knowledge  of  having  experienced 
it.  In  proportion  as  a sensation)  or  an  idea, 
which  is  only  a sensation  transformed  or 
perceived  bv  the  cerebral  organ,  has  pro- 
duced in  the  fibres  of  this  organ  a stronger 
or  weaker  impression,  the  remembrance  of 
it  becomes  more,  or  less  lively  and  perma- 
nent. Thus  we  have  a reminiscence  of  it,  that 
is,  call  to  mind  that  we  have  already  been 
affected  in  the  same  manner ; a memory , or 
the  act  of  recalling  the  object  of  the  sen- 
sation with  some  of  its  attributes,  as  colour, 
volume,  See. 

When  the  brain  is  easily  excitable,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  accurately  preserves 
impressions  received,  it  possesses  the  power 
of  representing  to  itself  ideas  with  all  their 
connections,  and  all  the  accessory  circum- 
stances by  which  they  are  accompanied, 
of  reproducing  them  in  a certain  degree, 
and  of  recalling  an  entire  object,  while 
the  memory  only  gives  us  an  idea  of  its 
qualities.  This  creative  faculty  is  called 
imagination.  When  two  ideas  are  brought 
together,  compared,  and  their  analogy 
considered,  we  are  said  to  form  •&  judg- 
ment; several  judgments  connected  to- 
gether constitute  reasoning. 

Besides  the  sensations  that  are  carried 
from  the  organs  of  sense  to  the  brain, 
there  are  others,  internal,  that  seem  to  be 
transmitted  to  it  by  a kind  of  sympathetic 
reaction.  It  is  well  known  what  uneasi- 
ness the  affection  of  certain  organs  conveys 
to  the  mind,  how  much  an  habitual  ob- 
struction of  the  liver  is  connected  with  a 
certain  order  of  ideas ; the,se  internal  sen- 
sations are  the  origin  of  our  moral  faculties, 
in  the  same  manner  as  impressions  that  are 
conveyed  by  the  organs  of  sense  are  the 
source  of  intellectual  faculties.  We  are  not 
on  that  account  to  place  the  seat  of  the 
passions  of  the  mind  in  the  viscera  5 it  is 
only  necessary  to  remember  that  the  appe- 
tites, whence  arise  the  passions,  reside  in 
this  organ,  and  are  a phenomenon  purely 
physical,  while  passion  consists,  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  intellectual  exertion. 
Thus  an  accumulation  of  semen  in  the  ca- 
vities that  are  employed  as  a reservoir  for 
it,  excites  the  appetite  for  venery,  very 
distinct  from  the  passion  of  love,  although 
it  may  be  frequently  the  determinate  cause 
of  it. 

The  senses  may  be  enumerated  under 
the  following  heads,  vis.  the  sense  of  vision , 
hearing,  smelling,  tasting,  touching. 

SENSIBILITY.  The  capability  which 
a nerve  possesses  of  conveying  the  sensa- 
tion produced  by  the  contact  of  another 
body  with  it.  All  parts  possessed  of  a 
power  of  producing  a change,,  so  as  to  ex- 
cite a sensation,  are  called  sensible;  those 
which  are  not  possessed  of  this  property, 
insensible.  To  the  insensible  parts  by  na- 
ture belong  all  our  fluids,  the  blood,  bile, 
saliva,  See.  and  much  of  the  solids,  the 


hair,  epidermis,  nails,  &c. ; but  the  sensible 
parts  are  the  skin,  eyes,  tongue,  ear,  nose, 
muscles,  stomach,  intestines,  &c. 

SENSOR IUM.  See  Cerebrum. 
SENSGRIUM  COMMUNE.  See 
Cerebrum. 

SENSUS  EXTERN I.  The  external 
senses  are  seeing,  hearing,  lasting,  smell- 
ing, and  feeling. 

SENSUS  INTERNE  The  internal 
senses  are  imagination,  memory,  judg- 
ment, attention,  and  the  passions. 

SENTIENT  EXTREMITIES.  The 
extremities  of  the  nerves. 

Separatorium.  (From  sepa.ro , to 
separate.)  An  instrument  for  separating 
the  pericranium  from  the  skull,  and  a che- 
mical vessel  for  separating  essential  parts 
of  liquids. 

Sepia  officinalis.  Sepium.  Prceci- 
pitans  magnum.  The  cuttle  fish.  The 
systematic  name  of  the  fish  • whose  shell 
possesses  calcalious  qualities,  and  is  often 
mixed  into  tooth-powders. 

Sepi/e  os.  See  Sepia  officinalis. 

Septenary  years.  Climacteric  years. 
A supposed  period,  or  succession  of  years 
in  human  life,  at  which,  important  consti- 
tutional changes  are  considered  to  take 
place  ; and  the  end  of  this  period  is  there- 
fore judged  critical.  This  period  is  fixed 
at  every  seventh  year.  The  grand  climac- 
teric is  fixed  at  63,  and,  passing  that 
time,  age,  it  is  considered,  may  be  pro- 
tracted to  go  to  90.  So  general  is  this  be- 
lief, that  the  passing  of  60  generally  gives 
much  anxiety  to  most  people. 

Septfoil.  See  Tormentilla. 

SEPTIC.  ( Septica  ; from  ermru,  to  pu- 
trefy.) Relating  to  putrefaction. 

Sepium.  See  Sepia  officinalis. 

Septifoli  a.  (From  septem,  seven,  and 
folium , a leaf ; so  named  from  the  number 
of  its  leaves.)  Coralwort,  or  setfoil  tooth- 
wort. 

Septinervia.  (From  septem,  seven, 
and  nervus , a string  ; so  called  from  the 
seven  strings  upon  its  leaf.)  A species  of 
plantain. 

SEPTUM  CEREBELLI.  A process 
of  the  dura  mater,  dividing  the  cerebel- 
lum perpendicularly  into  two  principal 
parts. 

SEPTUM  CEREBRI.  The  falciform 
process  of  the  dura  mater  is  sometimes 
so  called.  See  Falciform  process. 

SEPTUM  CORDIS.  ( Septum ; from 
sepio,  to  separate.)  The  partition  between 
the  two  ventricles  of  the  heart 

SEPTUM  LUCIDUM.  Septum  pellu - 
cidum.  The  thin  and  tender  portion  of 
the  brain,  dividing  the  lateral  ventricles 
from  each  other. 

SEPTUM  NARIUM.  Interseptum . 
The  partition  between  the  nostrils. 

SEPTUM  PALATE  The  partition  of 
the  palate* 
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Septum  pellucidum.  See  Septum  In- 

cidum. 

Septum  thoracis.  See  Mediastinum. 

Septum  transversum.  See  Diaphragm * 

Serapias.  (From  Serapis,  a lascivious 
idol ; so  called  because  it  was  thought  to 
promote  venery  ; or  from  the  testiqulated 
shape  of  its  root.)  The  name  of  a genus 
©f  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
Gynandria.  Order,  Diandria. 

Serapinum.  The  gum-resin  sagape- 
num  is  sometimes  so  called.  See  Sagapenum. 

Seriphium.  (From  Seriphus,  an  island 
upon  which  it  grew.)  Flix-weed. 

Seris.  s Endive. 

Sermountain . See  Seseli. 

Serous  apoplexy . See  Apoplexia. 

Serpentaria  gallorum.  The  arum 
dracunculus.  See  Dracunculus 

Serpentaria  hispanica.  The  viper's 
grass.  See  Scorzonera. 

SERPENTARIA  VIRGINIANA. 
(So  called  from  the  resemblance  of  its  roots 
to  the  tail  of  the  rattle-snake.)  Colubi  ina 
virgineana.  Viperina  virgineana.  Aris- 
tolochia,  PesHlochia.  Contrayerva  vir- 

gincana.  Virginian  snake-root.  The 

plant  which  affords  this  root  is  the  Aristo- 
lochia  serpentaria  of  Linnaeus  :~~foliis  cor - 
dato  oblongis  planis , caulibus  infirmis  Jlexu - 
osis  teretibus , Jloribus  solitariis.  Caulis 
geniculata  valde  nodosa . Flores  ad  radicem. 
Snake-root  has  an  aromatic  smell,  ap- 
proaching to  that  of  valerian,  but  more 
agreeable ; and  a warm,  bitterish,  pun- 
gent taste.  It  was  first  recommended  as 
a medicine  of  extraordinary  power  in 
counteracting  the  poisonous  effects  of  the 
bites  of  serpents;  this,  however,  is  now 
wholly  disregarded : but  as  it  possesses 
tonic  and  antiseptic  virtues,  and  is  gene- 
rally admitted  as  a powerful  stimulant  and 
diaphoretic,  it  is  employed,  in  the  present 
day,  in  some  fevers  where  these  effects 
are  required.  A tinctura  serpentaria  is 
directed  both  by  the  London  and  Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopoeias. 

Serpentum  lignum.  The  nature  of 
this  root  does  not  appear  to  be  yet  ascer- 
tained. It  is  the  produce  of  the  Ophioxy- 
lum  serpentium  of  Linnaeus : by  whom  it 
is  said  to  be  very  bitter.  In  the  cure  of 
the  bite  of  venomous  serpents  and  malig- 
nant diseases  it  is  said  to  be  efficacious. 

Serpentum  radix.  See  Mungos  ra- 
dix. 

SERPIGO.  (From  serpo , to  creep  ; be- 
cause it  creeps  on  the  surface  of  the  skin 
by  degrees.)  A ring-worm,  or  tetter.  See 
Herpes. 

SERPYLLUM.  (From  sjt rco,  to  creep, 
or  a serpendo , by  reason  of  its  creeping 
nature.)  Serpillum.  Gilarum.  Serpyllum 
vulgare  minus.  Wild  or  mother  of  thyme. 
Thymus  serpillum  of  Linnams : — crectus, 
folks  revclutis  o cutis,  Jloribus  verticillato- 
spicatis.  This  plant  has  the  same  sensible 


qualities  as  those  of  the  garden  thyme,  (see 
Thymus),  but  has  a milder  and  rather  more 
grateful  flavour. 

Serpyllum  citratum.  Lemon  thyme. 
A variety  of  the  Thymus  serpillum  of  Lin- 
naeus. It  is  very  pungent,  and  has  a par- 
ticularly grateful  odour,  approaching  to 
that  of  lemons. 

Serpyllum  vulgare  minus.  See 
Serpyllum. 

Serrata.  (From  serra , a saw;  so 
called  from  its  serrated  leaves.)  SeeSerra- 
tula. 

SERRATULA.  (From  sena,  a saw; 
so  called  from  its  serrated  leaves.)  The 
name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Syngenesia.  Order,  Poly - 
gamia  aquales. 

Serratula  amara.  The  systematic 
name  of  a species  of  saw-wort  which  is 
said  to  cure  agues. 

Serratus  anticus.  See  Pectoralis 
minor. 

SERRATUS  MAGNUS.  ( Serratus ; 

from  serra , a saw  ; so  called  from  its  saw- 
like appearance.)  Serratus  major  anticus , 
of  Douglas  and  Cowper.  Serratus  major 
of  Winslow,  and  Costo  basi-scapulaire  of 
Dumas.  This  muscle  is  so  named  by 
Winslow  and  Albinus.  Douglas  calls  it 
serrutus  major  anticus , but  improperly,  as 
it  is  seated  at  the  side,  and  not  at  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  thorax.  It  is  a broad 
fleshy  muscle,  of  a very  irregular  shape, 
and  is  in  part  covered  by  the  subscapularis, 
pectoralis,  and  latissimus  dorsi.  It  arises, 
by  fleshy  digitations,  from  the  eight  supe  • 
rior  ribs,  and  is  inserted  fleshy  into  the 
whole  basis  of  the  scapula  internally, 
between  the  insertion  of  the  rhomboides, 
and  the  origin  of  subscapularis,  being 
folded,  as  it  were,  about  the  two  angles 
of  the  scapula.  This  muscle  may  easily 
be  divided  into  two  and  even  three  por- 
tions. The  latter  division  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  Winslow.  The  first  of  these  por- 
tions is  the  thick  and  short  part  of  the 
muscle  that  arises  from  the  first  and  second 
ribs,  and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  angle 
of  the  scapula,  its  fibres  ascending  ob- 
liquely backwards.  The  second  portion 
arises  from  the  second  rib,  behind  the  ori- 
gin of  the  first  portion,  and  likewise  from 
the  third  and  fourth  ribs ; this  portion  is 
thin  and  short,  and  its  fibres  run  nearly  iu 
a horizontal  direction,  to  be  inserted  into 
the  basis  of  the  scapula.  The  third,  and 
most  considerable  portion,  is  that  which 
arises  from  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  ribs,  and  is  inserted  into  the  lower 
angle  of  the  scapula.  The  serratus  magnus 
serves  to  move  the  scapula  forwards,  and 
it  is  chiefly  by  the  contraction  of  this 
muscle  that  the  shoulder  is  supported,  when 
loaded  with  any  heavy  weight.  The 
antients,  and  even  many  of  the  moderns, 
particularly  Douglas  and  Cowper,  supposed 
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its  chief  use  to  be  to  dilate  the  thorax,  by 
elevating  the  ribs  ; but  it  can  only  do  this 
when  the  scapula  is  forcibly  raised. 

Serratus  major  anticus.  See  Ser- 
ratus  magnus. 

Serratus  minor  anticus.  See  Pec - 
toralis  minor. 

SERRATUS  POSTICUS  INFERI- 
OR. Dorso-lumbo-costal  of  Dumas.  This 
is  a thin  muscle  of  considerable  breadth, 
situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  back,  under 
the  middle  part  of  the  latissimus  dorsi.  It 
arises  by  a broad  thin  tendon,  in  common 
with  that  of  the  last-described  muscle, 
from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  two,  and 
sometimes  of  the  three  inferior  dorsal  ver- 
tebras, and  from  three,  and  sometimes 
four  of  those  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae.  It 
then  becomes  fleshy,  and,  ascending  a 
little  obliquely  outwards  and  forwards, 
divides  into  three,  and  sometimes  four 
fleshy  lips,  which  are  inserted  into  the 
lower  edges  of  the  three  or  four  inferior 
ribs,  at  a little  distance  from  their  carti- 
lages. Its  use  seems  to  be  to  pull  the  ribs 
downwards,  backwards,  and  outwards. 

SERRATUS  SUPERIOR  POSTI- 
CUS. Cervicidorso-costal  of  Dumas.  This 
is  a small,  flat,  and  thin  muscle,  situated 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  back,  immediately 
under  the  rhomboideus.  It  arises,  by  a 
broad  thin  tendon,  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  ligamentum  colli,  from  the  spinous 
process  of  the  last  vertebra  of  the  neck, 
and  the  two  or  three  uppermost  of  the 
back,  and  is  inserted  into  the  second, 
third,  fourth,  and  sometimes  fifth  ribs, 
by  as  many  distinct  slips.  Its  use  is  to  ex- 
pand the  thorax,  by  pulling  the  ribs  up- 
wards and  outwards. 

Sertula  campana.  See  Melilotus. 

SERUM.  (From  serus,  late;  because 
it  is  the  remainder  of  the  milk,  after  its 
better  parts  have  been  takep-from  it.)  The 
serum  of  the  blood.  The  yellow  and 
somewhat  greenish  fluid  which  separates 
from  the  blood  when  cold  and  at  rest.  See 
Blood. 

Serum  aluminosum.  Alum  whey. 

Serum  lactis.  Whey. 

Service-tree.  The  fruit  of  this  tree 
is  considered  powerfully  astringent,  and 
recommended  in  fluxes  and  dysenteries. 
It  is  given  in  the  form  of  rob,  and  it  is 
equally  useful  in  distilling  brandy  and 
making  cider. 

SESAMOID  BONES.  (Ossa  se&amoi- 
dea;  from  a-pe-ayn,  an  Indian  grain,  and 
sAoj,  likeness.)  This  term  is  applied  to 
the  little  bones,  which,  from  their  sup- 
posed general  resemblance  to  the  seeds  of 
the  sesamum,  are  called  ossa  sesamoidea. 
They  are  found  at  the  articulations  of  the 
great  toes,  and  sometimes  at  the  joints  of 
the  thumbs  ; now  and  then  we  meet  with 
them  upon  the  condyles  of  the  os  femoris, 
at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  fibula,  under 
the  os  cuboides  of  the  tarsus,  &c.  They 


do  not  exist  in  the  foetus,  but  as  we 
advance  in  life,  begin  first  to  appear  in  a 
cartilaginous  state,  and,  at  length,  in  adult 
subjects,  are  completely  ossified.  Age 
and  hard  labour  seem  to  add  to  the  num- 
ber and  size  of  these  bones,  and  being 
most  commonly  found  wherever  the  ten- 
dons and  ligaments  are  most  exposed  to 
pressure  from  the  action  pf  the  muscles, 
they  are  now  generally  considered  by 
anatomists  as  the  ossified  parts  of  tendons 
and  ligaments.  These  bones  are  usually 
smooth  and  flat  on  the  side  of  the  bone  on 
which  they  are  placed  ; their  upper  surface 
is  convex,  and,  in  general,  adheres  to  the 
tendon  that  covers  it,  and  of  w'hich  it  may, 
in  some  measure,  be  considered  as  a part. 
Although  their  formation  seems  to  be 
owing  to  accidental  circumstances,  yet,  as 
the  two  at  the  first  joint  of  the  great-toe 
are  much  larger  than  the  rest,  and  are 
seldom  wanting  in  an  adult,  it  would  seem 
as  if  these  bones  were  of  some  utility ; 
perhaps  by  removing  the  tendons  farther 
from  the  centre  of  motion,  and  thus  in- 
creasing the  power  of  the  muscles.  Th* 
ossa  sesamoidea  of  the  great-toe  and  thumb 
seem  likewise  to  be  of  use,  by  forming  a 
groove  for  lodging  the  flexor  tendons 
secure  from  compression. 

Sesamoidal  bones.  See  Sesamoid  bones. 

SESAMUM.  (An  Egyptian  word.) 
1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linn ai an  system. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the 
Sesamum  orientate  of  Linnaeus.  The  seed 
and  leaves  are  used  medicinally  in  some 
countries  on  account  of  the  bland  oil 
the  former  contains,  and  for  the  muci- 
laginous nature  of  the  latter. 

Sesamum  orientate.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  sesamum  of  the  pharmaco- 
poeias. See  Sesamum. 

SESELI.  (ilaga  to  cratoe-cti  eXXov  ; because 
it  is  salutary  for  young  fawns.)  Siler  mon - 
tamm.  Hart-wort.  Sermountain.  The 
seeds  and  roots  of  this  plant,  Laserpitium 
siler  of  Linnaeus,  which  grows  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe  are  directed  as 
oflicinals.  They  have  an  agreeable  smell, 
and  a warm,  glowing,  aromatic  taste ; 
and,  though  neglected  in  this  country,  do 
not  appear  to  be  deservedly  so. 

Seseli  creticum.  There  is  great  con- 
fusion amongst  the  species  of  the  seseli. 
The  plant  which  bears  this  epithet  in  the 
pharmacopoeias  is  the  Tordyliutn  officinale 
of  Linnaeus.  The  seeds  are  said  to  be 
diuretic. 

Seseli  massiliense.  Hart-wort  of 
Marseilles.  This  plant  is  the  Seseli  tortuo - 
sum  of  Linnaeus.  The  seeds  are  directed 
for  medicinal  use,  and  have  a warm  biting 
taste,  and  a greater  degree  of  pungency 
than  those  of  the  Laserpitium. 

Seseli  tortuosom.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  hart-wort  of  Marseilles.  See 
Seseli  massiliense . 
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SESQUI.  This  word,  joined  with  any 
number,  weight,  measure,  See.  signifies 
one  integer  and  an  half;  as  sesqui  granum, 
a grain  and  an  half. 

SETACEUM.  (From  seta,  a bristle  ; 
because  horse-hairs  were  first  used  to  keep 
open  the  wound.)  A seton.  See  Seton. 

SETON.  Setaceum . An  artifical  ulcer 
made  under  the  skin  by  means  of  an  in- 
strument called  the  seton  needle,  which 
carries  with  it  a portion  of  thread  or  silk, 
that  is  moved  backwards  or  forwards, 
and  thus  keeps  up  a constant  irritation. 

Sette.  wort.  See  Hdleboraster. 

Sevum  ceti.  See  Spermuceti. 

Sevum  ovile.  Sevum  ovillum.  Mutton 
suet. 

SEXUAL  ACTION.  Sexual  functions. 
Those  functions  proper  to  each  sex,  by 
which  the  species  is  propagated,  as  the 
excretion  of  semen  in  men  ; menstruation, 
conception,  the  evolution  of  the  foetus, 
parturition,  &c.  in  women. 

SEXUAL  SYSTEM  OF  PLANTS. 
Linnaean  system.  The  sexual  system  of 
plants  was  invented  by  the  immortal  Lin- 
naeus, professor  of  physic  and  botany  at  Up- 
sal  in  Sweden.  It  is  founded  on  the  parts  of 
fructification,  viz.  the  stamens  and  pistills  ; 
these  having  been  observed  with  more  ac- 
curacy since  the  discovery  of  the  uses  for 
which  nature  has  assigned  them,  a new  set 
of  principles  have  been  derived  from  them, 
by  means  of  which  the  distribution  of 
plants  has  been  brought  to  a greater  preci- 
sion, and  rendered  more  conformable  to 
true  philosophy,  in  this  system,  than  in  any 
one  of  those  which  preceded  it.  The  au- 
thor does  not  pretend  to  call  it  a natural 
system,  he  gives  it  as  artificial  only,  and 
modestly  owns  his  inability  to  detect  the 
order  pursued  by  nature  in  her  vegetable 
productions  ; but  of  this  he  seems  confi- 
dent, that  no  natural  order  can  ever  be 
framed  without  taking  in  the  materials  out 
of  which  he  has  raised  his  own  ; and  urges 
the  necessity  of  admitting  artificial  systems 
for  convenience,  till  one  truly  natural  shall 
appear.  Linnaeus  has  given  us  his  Frag- 
menia  methodi  naturalis , in  which  he  has 
made  a distribution  of  plants  under  various 
orders,  putting  together  in  each  such  as 
appear  to  have  a natural  affinity  to  each 
other ; this,  after  a long  and  fruitless 
search  after  the  natural  method,  he  gives 
as  the  result  of  his  own  speculation,  for  the 
assistance  of  such  as  may  engage  in  the 
same  pursuit. 

Not  able  to  form  a system  after  the  na- 
tural method,  Linnaeus  was  more  fully 
convinced  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
adopting  an  artificial  one.  For  the  student 
to  enter  into  the  advantages  this  system 
maintains  over  all  others,  it  is  necessary 
that  he  be  instructed  in  the  science  of 
botany,  which  will  amply  repay  him  for 
his  inquiry.  The  following  is  a short  out- 
line of  the  sexual  system  : 


The  parts  of  the  fructification  of  a plant 
are, 

1.  The  calyx , called  also  the  empalement, 
or  flower-cop. 

2.  The  corols,  or  foliation,  which  is  the 
gaudy  part  of  the  flower,  called  vulgarly 
the  leaves  of  the  flower. 

3.  The,  stamens , or  threads,  called  also 
the  chives ; these  are  considered  as  the 
male  parts  of  the  flower. 

4.  The  pistil , or  pomtal,  which  is  the 
female  part. 

5.  The  pericarp,  or  seed-vessel. 

6.  The  seed. 

7.  Tiie  receptacle,  or  base,  on  which 
these  parts  are  seated. 

The  four  first  are  properly  parts  of  the 
flower,  and  the  three  last  parts  of  the  fruit. 
It  is  from  the  number,  proportion,  posi- 
tion, and  other  circumstances  attending 
these  parts  of  the  fructification,  that  the 
classes  and  orders,  and  the  genera  they 
contain,  are  to  be  characterized,  according 
to  the  sexual  system. 

Such  flowers  as  want  the  stamens,  and 
have  the  pistil,  are  termed  female. 

Those  flowers  which  have  the  stamens, 
and  want  the  pistils,  are  called  male. 

Flowers  which  have  both  stamens  and 
pistils  are  said  to  be  hermaphrodite. 

Neuter  flowers  are  such  as  have  neither 
stamens  nor  pistils. 

Hermaphrodite  flowers  are  sometimes 
distinguished  into  male  hermaphrodites 
and  female  hermaphrodites.  This  distinc- 
tion takes  place  when,  although  the  flower 
contains  the  parts  belonging  to  each  sex, 
one  of  them  proves  abortive  or  ineffectual ; 
if  the  defect  be  in  the  stamina,  it  is  a 
female  hermaphrodite,  if  in  the  pistil,  a 
male  one. 

Plants,  in  regard  to  sex,  take  also 
their  denominations  in  the  following  man- 
ner : 

1.  Hermaphrodite  plants  are  such  as  bear 
flowers  upon  the  same  root  that  are  all  her- 
maphrodite. 

2.  Androgynous  plants,  are  such  as,  upon 
the  same  root , bear  both  male  and  female 
flowers,  distinct  from  each  other,  that  is, 
in  separate  flowers. 

3.  Male  plants, such  as  bear  male  flowers 
only  upon  the  same  root. 

4-  Female  plants,  such  as  bear  female 
flowers  only  upon  the  same  root. 

5.  I ‘olygamous  plants,  such  as,  either  on 
the  same  or  on  different  roots,  bearhenna- 
prodite  flowers,  and  flowers  of  either  or 
both  sexes. 

The  first  general  division  of  the  whole 
body  of  vegetables  is,  in  the  sexual  system, 
divided  into  twenty-four  classes ; these 
again  are  subdivided  into  orders ; the  or- 
ders into  genera,  the  genera  into  species  ; 
and  the  species  into  varieties,  where  they 
are  worthy  of  note. 
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A Table  of  the  Classes  and  Orders. 

Classes.  Orders. 

1.  Monandria. — Monogynia.  Digvnia. 

2.  Diandria. — Monogynia.  Digynia.  Trigynia. 

3.  Triandria. — Monouynia.  Digynia.  Trigynia. 

4.  Tetrandria. — Monogynia.  Digynia.  Tetragynia. 

5.  Pentandria. — Monogynia.  Digynia.  Trigynia.  Tetragynia.  Pentagynia.  Polo- 

gynia# 

6.  Hexandria. — Monogynia.  Digynia.  Trigynia.  Tetragynia.  Polygynia. 

7.  Heptandria. — Monogynia.  Digynia.  Tetragynia.  Heptagynia. 

8.  Octandria. — Monogynia.  Digynia.  Trigynia.  Tetragynia. 

9.  Enneandria. — Monogynia.  Trigynia.  Hexagynia. 

10.  Decandria. — Monogynia.  Digynia.  Trigynia  Pentagynia.  Deragynia. 

11.  Dodecandria. — Monogynia.  Digynia.  Trigynia.  Pentagynia.  Dodecagynia. 

12.  Icosandria. — Monogyma.  Digynia.  Trigynia.  Pentagynia.  Pologynia. 

13.  Polyandria. — Monogynia.  Digynia.  Trigynia.  -Tetragynia.  Pentagynia.  Hex- 

agynia. Pologynia. 

14.  Didynamia. — Gymnospermia.  Angiosperniia. 

15.  Tetradynamia. — Sihculosa.  Siliquosa. 

Id.  Monadelphia. — Pentandria.  Decandria.  Enneandria.  Dodecandria.  Poly- 

andria. 

17.  Diadelphia. — Pentandria.  Hexandria. 

18.  Polyadelphia. — Pentandria.  Icosandiia.  Polyandria. 

19. '  Syngenesia. — Polygainia  aeqnalis.  Polygamia  superflua.  Polygamia  frnstranea. 

Polygamia  necessaria.  Polygamia  segregate.  Monogamia. 

20.  Gynandria. — Diandria.  Triandria.  Tetrandria.  Pentandria.  Hexandria.  De- 

candria. Dodecandria.  Polyandria. 

21.  Monoecia. — Monandria.  Diandria.  Triandria.  Tetrandria.  Pentandria.  Hex- 

andria. Heptandria.  Polyandria.  Monadelphia.  Syngenesia.  Gynandria. 

22.  Dioecia. — Monandria.  Diandria.  Triandria.  Tetrandria.  Pentandria.  Hexan- 

dria.  Octandria.  Enneandria.  Decandria.  Dodecandria.  Polyandria.  Mo- 
nadelphia. Syngenesia.  Gynandria. 

23.  Polygamia. — Monoecia.  Dioecia.  Trioecia. 

24.  Cryptogamia. — Filices.  Musci.  Algae.  Fungi. 

Appendix. — Palmae. 


Explanation  of  these  terms. 

As  these  terms  in  the  Greek  language, 
from  whence  they  are  taken,  are  all  ex- 
pressive of  the  principal  circumstance 
that  obtains  in  the  class  to  which  they  are 
applied,  the  explanation  of  them  will  give 
the  reader  a good  insight  into  the  proper 
characters  of  the  several  classes,  and  the 
sexual  distinctions  on  which  they  are 
founded. 

Monandria  ; from  ^ovo?,  one,  and  an%,  a 
husband,  that  is,  a stamen. 

Diandria  ; from  hg,  two,  and  an p,  a 
husband. 

Triandria  ; from  rpstg,  three,  and  anp,  a 
husband. 

Tetrandria ; from  rso-o-apeg,  four,  and  anp, 
a husband. 

Pentandria  ; from  'zetevIe,  five,  and  anp,  a 
husband. 

Hexandria ; from  e£,  six,  and  anp,  a 
husband. 

Heptandria ; from  s rtra,  seven,  and  anp, 
a husband. 

Octandria ; from  ox  too,  eight,  and  anp,  a 
husband. 

Enneandria ; from  sma,  nine,  and  anp,  a 
husband. 

Decandria  ; from  hxa,  ten,  and  anp,  a 
husband. 


It  is  necessary  to  observe  here,  that  the 
flowers  must  all  be  hermaphrodite  in  these 
classes ; for  should  the  female  part  be 
wanting,  the  plant  would  belong  to  some 
other  class, Notwithstanding  the  number  of 
stamina  may  be  such  as  would  otherwise 
refer  it  to  one  of  these. 

Dodecandria ; from  JtoS'Exa,  twelve,  and 
anp,  a husband. 

Notwithstanding  the  term  implies  that 
the  flowers  have  twelve  husbands,  the  class 
is  not  confined  to  this  number,  but  includes 
all  such  hermaphrodite  flowers  as  are  fur- 
nished with  any  number  of  stamina,  from 
twelve  to  nineteen  inclusive.  No  flowers 
have  yet  been  discovered  that,  have  eleven 
stamina,  which  is  the  reason  no  class  lias 
been  allotted  to  that  number. 

Icosandria  ; from  emon,  twenty,  and  anp, 
a husband. 

Here,  again,  the  title  is  to  be  understood 
with  considerable  latitude  ; for  though  it 
means  that  the  flowers  have  twenty  sta- 
mens, yet  the  plants  belonging  to  this  class 
are  rarely  found  with  less,  and  they  fre- 
quently have  a greater  number,  and  are 
therefore  not  to  be  known  with  certainty 
from  the  next  class. 

Polyandria  ; from  'uo^vq,  many,  and  anp 
a husband. 
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This  class  comprehends  those  herma- 
phrodite plants  whose  dowers  have  more 
stamens  disunited  than  twenty. 

Didymmia  ; from  two,  and  Swa/xts, 
power. 

This  term  imports  the  power  or  supe- 
riority of  two,  and  is  applied  to  this  class, 
because  its  flowers  have  four  stamina,  of 
which  there  are  two  longer  than  the  rest. 
This  circumstance  alone  is  sufficient  to 
distinguish  this  from  the  fourth  class,  where 
the  four  stamens  are  equal. 

Tetraclynamia ; from  T=src£p=f,  four,  and 
Jyyctpxi?,  power. 

This  term  implies  the  power  or  supe- 
riority of  four,  and  accordingly  there  are 
in  the  flowers  of  this  class  six  stamens, 
four  of  which  are  longer  than  the  rest, 
which  circumstance  distinguishes  them 
from  those  of  the  sixth  class  where  they  are 
equal. 

Monadelphia ; from  /.cevo?,  one,  and  afrex- 
<pog,  a brotherhood. 

The  word  here  compounded  with  the 
numerical  term,  signifies  a brother.  This 
relation  is  employed  to  express  the  union 
of  the  filaments  of  the  stamen,  which  in 
this  class  do  nat  stand  separate,  but  join  at 
the  base,  and  form  one  substance,  out  of 
which  they  proceed  as  from  a common 
mother,  and  tiie  title,  therefore,  expresses 
a single  brotherhood,  meaning,  that  there 
is  but  one  set  of  stamens  so  united,  which 
distinguishes  this  class  from  the  two  fol- 
lowing. The  number  of  stamens,  it  is  to 
be  recollected,  is  not  limited. 

Diadelphia ; from  hg}  two,  and 
a brotherhood. 

This  term  implies  a double  brotherhood, 
or  two  sets  of  stamens,  united  in  the  man- 
ner explained  in  the  former  class.  The 
number  of  stamens  is  not  limned. 

Polyadelpkia ; from  -aroXu?,  many,  and 
a brotherhood. 

Many  brotherhoods  or  sets  of  stamens  is 
meant  by  this  term. 

Syngenesia ; from  ervv,  together,  and 
yej '.ns,  generation. 

This  term  implies  congenegation , alluding 
to  the  circumstance  of  the  stamens ; in 
which,  though  the  stamens  stand  separate, 
yet  their  anthers  or  tops,  which  are  the 
parts  more  immediately  subservient  to  ge- 
neration, are  united  in  a cylinder,  and  per- 
form their  office  together. 

Gynandria  ; from  yvm,  a wife,  and 
a husband. 

This  term  alludes  to  the  singular  circum- 
stance of  this  class,  in  the  flowers  of  which 
the  stamens  grow  upon  the  pistil ; so  that 
the  male  and  female  parts  are  united,  and 
do  not  stand  separate,  as  in  other  herma- 
phrodite flowers. 

Monoecia ; from  (xmg , one,  and  omog,  a 
house. 

The  word  here  compounded  with  the 
numerical  term,  signifies  a house  or  habita - 


tion. To  understand  the  application  of 
this  title,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the 
plants  9f  this  class  are  not  hermaphrodite, 
but  androgynous  ; the  flowers  that  have 
the  stamens  wanting  the  pistil,  ami  those 
that  have  the  pistil  wanting  the  stamen,  so 
that  monoecia  signifying  a single  house , al- 
ludes to  this  circumstance,  that  in  this  class 
the  male  and  female  flowers  ace  both  found 
on  the  same  plant  or  house. 

Dioecia  ; from  fc?,  two,  and  oixog,  a 
house. 

This  term  signifies  two  houses,  and  ;s 
applied  to  this  class,  the  plants  of  \v  !i 
are  male  and  female,  to  express  the  eir  . in- 
stance of  the  male  flowers  being  on  ne 
plant,  and  the  female  on  another ; the  con- 
trary of  which  is  the  case  of  the  androgy- 
nous class  Monoecia. 

Polygamia  ; from  <aro\vg,  many,  and  ya- 
fxeg,  nuptials. 

This  term  implies  plurality  of  marriages. 
This  class  produces,  either  upon  the  same 
or  different  plants,  hermaphrodite  flowers, 
and  also  flowers  of  one  sex  only,  be  it 
male  or  female ; or  flowers  of  each  sex ; 
and  the  latter  receiving  impregnation  from, 
or  giving  it  to  the  hermaphrodites,  as  their 
sex  happens  to  be  the  parts  essential  ta 
generation  in  the  hermaphrodite  flowers, 
do  not  confine  themselves  to  the  corres- 
ponding parts  within  the  same  flower,  but 
become  of  promiscuous  use,  which  is  the 
reason  of  giving  this  title. 

Cryptogamia ; from  a^wflog,  concealed, 
and  yctfAo;,  nuptials. 

This  term  means  a concealment  of  mar- 
riages; the  class  consists,  therefore,  of 
such  plants  as  either  bear  their  flowers 
concealed  within  the  fruit,  or  have  them 
so  small  as  to  be  imperceptible. 

Explanation  of  the  titles  of  the  orders. 

Monogynia;  from  ptovog,  one,  and  yuvn,  a 
woman,  that  is,  a pistil. 

Diagynia ; from  hg,  two,  and  ywo,  a 
woman. 

Trigynia  ; from  xpsig,  three,  and  yuvv,  a 
woman. 

Tetragynia ; from  xicra-^ig,  four,  and 
yimj,  a woman. 

Pcntagynia ; from  mivle,  five,  and  ymn,  a 
woman. 

Hexagynia  ; from  sf,  six,  and  yvn,  a 
woman. 

Decagynia  ; from  S'sxc,  ten,  and  yw»,  a 
woman. 

Polygynia , from  moXvg,  many,  and  ym j,  a 
woman. 

These  are  the  titles  that  occur  in  the 
thirteen  first  classes,  and  the  general  ex- 
planation of  one  pistil,  two  pistils,  &c. 
will  be  sufficient  to  make  it  appear  how 
they  are  employed  in  the  class. 

The  class  didynamia  contains  the  or- 
ders, 

Gymnospermia  ; from  yvfxtg,  naked,  and 
rmpfA*.  a seed. 
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Angiosperntia ; from  afyog,  a vessel,  and 
e-Trsppa,  a seed  ; which  are  distinguished 
by  the  seed  being  either  naked,  or  enclosed 
in  a pericarp  or  seed-vessel. 

Tne  two  orders  in  the  class  Tctr adynamia 
are  founded  on  a distinction  in  the  peri- 
carp. 

Siliculosa  ; means  a little  siliqua. 

Siliqua ; which  is  a particular  kind  of 

seed-vessel. 

To  explain  the  orders  contained  in  the 
class  Syngenesia ,.  viz.  Polygamia  cequalis , 
Polygamia  supeflua , Polygamia  frustraneu, 
Polygamia  necessaria,  Polygamia  segreguta , 
Monogarnia , it  is  necessary  to  explain  what 
is  meant  by  polygamy  in  flowers.  It  has  been 
before  observed,  what  is  meant  by  polyga- 
mous plants  : but,  in  respect  to  flowers,  the 
term  is  applied  to  a single  flower  only,  for 
the  flowers  of  this  class  being  compound,  a 
polygamy  arises  from  the  intercommunica- 
tion of  the  several  florets  in  one  and  the 
same  flower.  Now,  the  polygamy  of  flow- 
ers, in  this  sense  of  the  word,  affords  feur 
cases,  which  are  the  foundations  of  the 
four  first  orders  of  this  class  : equal  poly- 
gamy, is  when  all  the  flowers  are  herma- 
phrodite: superfluous  polygamy,  is  when 
some  of  the  florets  are  hermaphrodite, 
and  others  female  only  ; for,  in  this  case, 
as  the  fructification  is  perfected  in  the 
hermaphrodites,  the  addition  of  the  fe- 
males is  a superfluity  : frustraneous  poly-  ■ 
gamy , is  when  some  of  the  florets  are 
hermaphrodite,  and  other  neuter;  for,  in 
this  case,  the  addition  of  the  neuters  is  of 
no  assistance  to  the  fructification  : necessary 
polygamy,  is  when  some  of  the  florets  are 
male,  and  the  rest  female;  for,  in  this 
case,  there  being  no  hermaphrodites,  the 
polygamy  arising  from  the  composition  of 
the  florets  of  different  sexes,  is  necessary 
to  perfect  the  fructification  : polygamia 
segregata  implies  separation;  the  plants 
of  this  order  having  partial  cups  growing 
out  of  the  common  calyx  which  surround 
and  divide  the  florets : the  order  Monogarnia 
signifies  a single  marriage,  and  is  opposed 
to  the  polygamy  of  the  four  other  orders  ; 
for  in  this,  although  the  anthers  are  united, 
which  is  the  essential  character  of  the 
flowers  of  this  class,  the  flower  is  simple, 
and  not  compounded  of  many  florets,  as  in 
the  other  orders. 

The  title  of  the  other  order  to  that  of 
Trioecia,  in  the  class  Polygamia,  have  al- 
ready been  explained. 

Trioecia ; from  t§ei?,  three,  and  onto?,  a 
house  ; because  the  polygamy  is  on  three 
distinct  plants,  one  producing  male  flowers, 
another  female,  and  a third  hermaphrodite 
or  androgynous. 

The  class  Cryptogamia  contains  the  or- 
ders of 

Filices,  or  ferns ; 

Musci , or  mosses ; 

Algos,  or  flags ; 
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Fungi , or  mushrooms. 

This  short  explanation  of  the  Linnseaft 
system  has  been  introduced,  in  order  to 
convey  a general  idea  to  medical  students 
of  its  nature,  and  also  the  meanings  of  the 
several  terms. 

The  various  medicinal  plants  will  be 
found  systematically  arranged  under  the 
title  Materia  Medica. 

Seydschutz  water.  See  Sedlitz  water „ 

Shallot.  A species  of  onion. 

Sharp-pointed  dock.  See  Oxylapathum. 

Shedding-leeth.  The  primary  or  milk- 
teeth.  See  Teeth. 

Shells,  prepared.  See  Test oe  prwparatoe. 

Sherbet.  A compound  liquor  prepared 
for  punch  before  the  spirit  is  added. 

Shingles.  See  Erysipelas. 

SHRUB.  A compound  prepared  from 
spirits,  lemon-juice  and  sugar. 

Siagon.  2 ia-yaiv.  Thejaw. 

Si ag on agra.  (From  mayoov,  the  jaw, 
and  aye*)  a seizure.)  The  gout  in  the 
jaw. 

SIALAGOGUES.  (Medicamenta  Sia - 
lagoga  ; from  a-ia\ayooya,  saliva,  and  *yut 
to  expel.)  Those  medicines  are  so  called, 
which  excite  an  uncommon  flow  of  saliva ; 
such  are  mercurial  preparations,  pyre- 
thrum,  &c.  They  are  divided  into  sialu* 
goga  topica,  as  scilla,  nicotiana,  piper,  Sec. 
and  sialagoga  interna , as  the  various  prepa- 
rations of  mercury. 

Sibbens.  A disease  resembling  syphilis. 

Siccantia.  (From  sicco , to  dry.)  Dry- 
ing medicines. 

Sicchasia.  (From  weak,  weary.) 

An  unpleasant  lassitude  and  debility  pecu- 
liar to  women  with  child. 

Sicula.  (Dim.  of  sica,  a short  sword  ; 
so  called  from  its  dagger-like  root.)  The 
beet. 

Sicyedon.  (Frogi  a-mvog,  a cucumber.) 
A transverse  fracture  like  a cucumber 
broken  in  two  parts. 

Sicyone.  (From  o-iwog,  a cucumber  or 
gourd ; so  named  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
gourd.)  A cucurbit. 

Sideratio.  (From  sidus,  a planet,  be- 
cause it  was  thought  to  be  produced  by  the 
influence  of  the  planets.)  An  apoplexy ; 
a blast : a slight  erysipelas. 

Siderium.  (From  aifagog,  iron ;)  an 
herb  so  called  from  its  supposed  virtues  in 
healing  wounds  made  by  iron  instruments. 

Sigesbeckia  orientalis.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  a plant  which  is  said  to  be 
useful  in  removing  strangury,  and  in  calcu- 
lous diseases,  gout,  and  flaor  albus. 

SIGHT.  See  Seeing. 

Sigillata  terra.  Sealed  earth;  a 
species  of  bolar  earth  made  into  cakes. 

SlGILLUM  BEATJE  MARL®.  Black  bli* 
ony. 

Sigillum  jiermeticum.  An  hermetic 
' seal ; made  by  closing  the  end  of  a glass 
tube  by  melting  it. 
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SlGILLUM  SALOMONIS.  (Dim.  of  sig- 
num,  a sign.  It  is  called  sigillum  salomo- 
nis,  Solomon’s  seal,  because  it  has  upon 
its  root  the.  resemblance  of  an  impres- 
sion made  by  a seal.)  Solomon’s  seal. 
Convolvulus  polygonatum  of  Linnaeus : — 
foliis  alternis  amplexicaulibus,  caule  anci~ 
pitiy  pedunculis  axillaribus  subunifloris. 
The  roots  are  applied  externally  as  adstrin- 
gents,  and  are  administered  internally  as 
corroborants. 

SIGMOID.  (SigmoideSy  from  the 
Greek  letter  2,  and  Etta?,  a likeness;  resem- 
bling the  Greek  letter  sigma.)  Applied 
to  the  valves  of  the  heart,  and  sometimes 
to  the  cartilages  of  the  aspera  arteria, 
or  the  semilunar  apophysis  of  the  bones. 

Sigmoidea  flexura.  The  sigmoid 
flexure,  or  turn  of  the  colon. 

Sigmoides  processus.  Valves  of  the 
heart. 

Signa  critica.  - Signs  of  the  crisis  of 
clisease. 

Signa  diagnostica.  Diagnosis  or 
distinguishing  signs. 

Siler  montanum.  See  Seseli. 

Siler  montanum.  Common  hart- 
wort. 

SILEX.  ( Selag,  Heb.)  Silex,  or  sili- 
ceous earth,  is  the  principal  constituent 
part  of  a very  great  number  of  the  com- 
pound earths  and  stones  forming  the  im- 
mense mass  of  the  solid  nucleus  of  the 
globe.  It  is  the  basis  of  almost  all  the 
scintillating  stones,  such  as  flint,  rock 
crystal,  quartz,  agate,  calcedony , jasper, 
See.  The  sand  of  rivers  and  of  the  sea- 
shore, chiefly  consist  of  it.  It  is  deposit- 
ed in  vegetable  substances  forming  petri- 
fied wood,  &c.  It  is  likewise  precipitated 
from  certain  springs  in  a stalactical  form. 
It  has  been  discovered  in  several  waters  in 
a state  of  solution,  and  is  found  in  many 
plants,  particularly  grasses  and  equisetums. 
Professor  Davy  has  proved  that  it  forms  a 
part  of  the  epidermis  of  these  vegetables. 
It  is  never  met  with  absolutely  pure  in 
nature. 

Properties. — Silex,  when  perfectly  pure, 
exists  in  the  form  of  a white  powder. 
It  is  insipid  and  inodorous.  It  is  rough 
to  the  touch,  cuts  glass,  and  scratches 
or  wears  away  metals.  Its  specific  gra- 
vity is  about  l2.66.  It  is  unalterable  by 
the  simple  combustible  bodies.  When 
mixed  wit!*:  water  it  does  not  form  a 
cohesive  mass.  Its  moleculae  when  dif- 
fused in  water  are  precipitated  with  the 
utmost  facility.  It  is  not  acted  on  by  any 
acid,  except  the  fluoric.  When  in  a state 
of  extreme  division  it  is  soluble  in  alkalies; 
fused  with  them  it  forms  glass.  It  melts 
with  the  phosphoric  and  boracic  acids.  It 
is  nuchangeabie  in  the  air,  and  unalterable 
by  oxygen  and  the  rest  of  the  gazeous  fluids. 
It  has  been  considered  as  insoluble  in 
water,  but  it  appears  when  in  a state  of 
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extreme  division  to  be  soluble  in  a minute 
quality. 

Method  of  obtaining  silex. — Silex  may 
be  obtained,  tolerably  pure,  from  flints, 
by  the  following  process  : Procure  some 

common  gun-flints  ; expose  them  in  a cru- 
cible to  a red  heat,  and  then  plunge  them 
into  cold  water  ; by  this  treatment  they 
will  become  brittle,  and  easily  reducible 
to  powder.  Mix  them,  when  pulverized, 
with  three  or  four  times  their  weight  ef 
carbonate  of  potash,  and  let  the  mixture 
be  fused,  in  a dull  red  heat,  in  a silver 
crucible.  We  shall  thus  obtain  a com- 
pound of  alkali  and  silex,  called  siliceous 
potash.  Dissolve  this  compound  in  water, 
filter  the  solution,  and  add  to  it  diluted 
sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid.  An  immediate 
precipitation  now  ensues,  and  as  long  as 
this  continues,  add  fresh  portions  of  acid. 
Let  the  precipitate  subside  ; pour  off  the 
fluid  that  floats  above  it ; and  wash  the 
precipitate  with  hot  water  till  it  comes  off* 
tasteless.  This  powder  when  dry  is  silex. 

In  this  process  the  acid  added  to  the 
solution  of  flint  unites  to  the  potash,  and 
forms  sulphate  or  muriate  of  potash  ; the 
siliceous  earth  is  therefore  precipitated. 

It  is  necessary  to  add  an  excess  of  acid, 
in  order  that  all  the  foreign  earths  which  are 
present  may  be  separated. 

If  the  solution  of  flints  be  diluted  with 
a great  quantity  of  water,  as  for  instance, 
in  the  proportion  of  24  parts  to  one,  and 
in  this  state  an  acid  be  poured  upon  it, 
no  perceptible  precipitation  will  ensue  ; 
the  silex  continues  suspended  in  the  fluid, 
and  is  invisible  on  account  of  its  transpa- 
rency ; but  it  may  be  made  to  appear  by 
evaporating  part  of  the  water. 

The  solution  of  flint,  on  account  of  its 
affinity  with  the  carbonic  acid  is  also  in 
course  of  time  decomposed  by  mere  con- 
tact with  air. 

Another  method  of  obtaining  silex  ex- 
ceedingly pure  is  to  separate  it  from  fluoric 
acid. 

SILICA.  (From  silex.)  Siliceous 
earth.  See  Silex. 

Siligo.  J.i'Ki-yviq.  Fine  wheat  or  rye. 

Siliqua.  (From  silo,  a nose  turned 
up,  a hooked  nose.)  A pod  or  receptacle 
for  seed,  consisting  of  two  valves,  and  in 
which  the  seeds  are  fixed  alternately  to 
each  suture.  Also  some  plants  which  bear 
pods. 

Siliqua  dulcis.  Sweet-pod.  The  fruit 
so  called  is  the  pvoduceof  the  Ceratonia  sili- 
qua of  Linnaeus.  They  are  about  four  inches 
in  length,  and  as  thick  as  one’s  finger,  com- 
pressed and  unequal,  and  mostly  bent  ; 
they  contain  a sweet  brown  pulp,  which 
is  given  in  form  of  decoction,  as  a pectoral 
in  asthmatic  complaints  and  coughs. 

Siliqua  hirsuta.  The  cowage  is 
sometimes  so  called.  See  Dolichos. 

Siliquastrum.  (From  siliqua,  a pod  ; 
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named  from  its  pods.)  Judas  tree.  The 
capsicum  or  Guinea-pepper  w as  so  termed 
by  Pliny.  See  Piper  indicum. 

Siliquosa  indica.  An  American 
plant  ; its  juice  is  alexiphamnc. 

Silk  worm , acid  of.  See  Bombic  acid. 

Silphium  gummi.  (Zalaph,  Arab.) 
Assafcetida,  or  the  plant  which  affords 
it. 

SILVER.  , Argentum.  This  metal  is 
found  both  native  and  mineralized,  and 
combined  with  lead,  copper,  mercury, 
cobalt,  sulphur,  arsenic,  &c.  Tiie  prin- 
cipal ores  of  this  metal  are  the  following  : 
Native  silver,  antimoniated  silver,  sulphu- 
ret  of  silver,  sulphurated  oxid  of  silver 
and  antimony,  muriate  of  silver,  native 
oxid  of  silver,  &c.  It  is  found  in  different 
parts  of  the  earth.  The  mines  of  the 
Erzgebiirge  or  the  metalliferous  rocks  of 
Mexico  and  Potosi,  Bohemia,  Norway, 
Transylvania,  &e.  are  the  richest. 

Nature  silver  possesses  all  the  properties 
of  this  metal,  and  it  appears  in  series  of 
octahedra  inserted  in  one  another;  in 
small  capillary  flexible  threads  intwined 
together ; in  plates  ; or  in  masses.  The 
colour  of  native  silver  is  white,  often  tar- 
nished. Silver  alloyed  with  gold  forms 
the  auriferous  notice  silver  ore.  The  co- 
lour of  this  ore  is  a yellowish  white.  It 
has  much  metallic  lustre.  The  antimoni- 
ated silver  ore  belongs  to  this  class.  Silver 
combined  with  sulphur,  forms  the  sulphu- 
rated oxid  of  silver,  or  vitreous  silver  ore. 
This  ore  occurs  in  masses,  sometimes  in 
threads,  and  sometimes  crystallized  in 
cubes  or  regular  octahedra.  Its  colour  is 
dark  bluish  grey,  inclined  to  black.  Its 
fracture  is  uneven,  and  its  lustre  metallic. 
It  is  soft  enough  to  be  cut  with  a knife. 
It  is  sometimes  found  alloyed  with  anti- 
mony (grey  silver  ore.)  Silver  united  to 
muriatic  acid  forms  the  corneous  silver  ore 
( muriate  of  silver ,)  which  appears  under 
different,  colours  and  shapes.  Silver  united 
to  oxigen  constitutes  tiie  calciform  silver' 
ore,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties. 
The  colour  of  these  ores  is  a lead  grey,  or 
greyish  black.  They  occur  massive,  dis- 
seminated, and  crystallized. 

Germany,  and  other  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, but  more  especially  Peru  and  Mexico 
in  South  America,  contain  the  principal 
silver  mines.  There  are,  however,  silver 
mines  in  Ireland,  Norway,  France,  and 
many  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Properties. — Pure  silver  is  very  brilliant, 
white  and  sonorous.  It  is  the  most  splendid 
of  all  the  metals.  Its  specific  gravity  is  from 
10.474  to  11.091,  according  to  the  state  of 
its  density.  It  is  exceedingly  ductile  and 
tenacious.  It  may  be  beat  out  into 
leaves  only  one  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sandth part  of  an  inch  thick,  and  drawn 
into  wire  the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch 
thick.  It  melts  at  28°  of  Wedgwood’s 


pyrometer.  Exposed  to  a temperature 
considerably  higher  it  becomes  volatilized. 
Atmospheric  air  has  no  effect  upon  it,  ex- 
cept when  it  contains  sulphureous  vapours, 
sulphurated  or  phosphorated  hydrogen 
gases.  It  unites  to  phosphorus  and  sul- 
phur. It  slightly  unites  with  the  brittle 
acidifiable  metals  ; hut  it  readily  enters 
into  combination  with  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  other  metals.  With  gold  it 
forms  what  is  termed  green  gold.  Copper 
renders  it  harder  without  much  impairing 
its  ductility.  Mercury  and  silver  combine 
and  form  a crystallizable  and  fusible  alloy. 
It  unites  with  the  rest  of  the  metals  ex- 
cept cobalt  and  nickel.  It  is  oxidated  and 
dissolved  hv  several  of  the  acids.  The 
nitric  acid  attacks  it  rapidly  in  tiie  cold. 
The  sulphuric  acid  requires  a boiling  heat. 
The  muriatic  acid  does  not  act  upon  it. 
The  acid  solutions  of  silver  are  decom- 
posable by  the  alkalies,  earths,  and  by  the 
greater  number  of  the  metals. 

Method  of  obtaining  silver. — Different 
methods  are  employed  in  different  coun- 
tries to  extract  silver  from  its  ores.  In 
Mexico,  Peru,  &c.  the  mineral  is  pounded, 
roasted,  washed,  and  then  triturated  with 
mercury  in  vessels  filled  with  water.  A 
mill  is  employed  to  keep  the  whole  in  agi- 
tation. The  silver  combines  by  that 
means  with  the  mercury.  The  alloy  thus 
obtained  is  afterwards  washed,  to  separate 
any  foreign  matters  from  it,  and  then 
strained  and  pressed  through  leather.  This 
being  done,  heat  is  applied  to  drive  off  tire 
mercury  from  the  silver,  which  is  then 
melted  and  cast  into  bars  or  ingots. 

In  order  to  extract  silver  from  sulphu- 
rated or  vitreous  silver  ore,  the  mineral  is 
roasted,  and  then  melted  with  lead  and 
borax,  or  some  other  flux  to  assist  the 
fusion.  By  the  first  operation  the  sulphur 
is  volatilized,  and  by  the  second  the  silver 
is  obtained,  though  for  the  most  part  al- 
loyed with  the  otiier  metals,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  cupellation,  or  fusion  with 
lead  or  bismuth. 

A perfect  metal,  of  a white  colour,  and 
of  the  most  lively  brilliancy ; next  to  gold, 
the  most  malleable  of  ail  metals.  It  is 
sometimes  found  pure,  but  for  the  most 
part  in  combination  with  tin  or  lead.  It 
lias  neither  taste  nor  smell  ; its  specific 
gravity  is  such,  that  it  loses  about  the 
eleventh  part  of  its  weight  by  immersion 
in  water  ; and  a cubic  foot  of  this  metal 
weighs  270  pounds.  Native  silver  is  found 
in  the  greatest  abundance  in  Peru  and 
Mexico.  From  this  metal  is  obtained 
the  officinal  argenti  nitras. 

Silver-weed.  See  Potentilla. 

SIMAROUBA.  (A  patronymic  name 
of  America.)  Simaraba.  Euonymus.  Si- 
marouba  quassia.  Quassia  simarouba  of 
Linnaeus  :—floribus  monoids,  foliis  abrupte 
pinnatis,  folio lis  alternis  subpet iolatis  petiolo 
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nudo,  Jloribus  peniculatis.  The  bark  of  this 
tree,  which  is  met  with  in  the  shops,  is 
obtained  from  the  roots ; and,  according 
to  Dr.  Wright  of  Jamaica,  it  is  rough, 
scaly,  and  warted  ; the  inside,  when  fresh, 
is  a full  yellow,  but  when  dried  paler  : it 
has  but  little  smell  ; the  taste  is  bitter, 
but  not  disagreeable.  It  is  esteemed,  in 
the  W<est  Indies,  in  dysenteries  and  other 
fluxes,  as  restoring  tone  to  the  intestines, 
allaying  their  spasmodic  motions,  promot- 
ing the  secretions  by  urine  and  perspira- 
tion, and  removing  lowness  of  spirits  at- 
tending those  diseases.  It  is  said  also  that 
it  soon  disposes  the  patient  to  sleep  ; takes 
off  the  gripes  and  tenesmus,  and  changes 
the  stools  to  their  natural  colour  and  con- 
sistence. 

Sim  a rouble  infusum.  See  Infusum 
simaroubce. 

SimicB  lapis.  See  Bezoar  simicc. 

Simple  substances.  See  Elements. 

Simplex  oculus.  A bandage  for  the 
eye. 

SINAPE.  See  Sinapis. 

Sinapelceum.  (From  e-tvart,  mustard, 
and  s\aiov,  oil,)  Oil  of  mustard. 

Sinapeos  semen.  Mustard-seed. 

Sinapi  nigrum.  See  Sinapis. 

SINAPIS.  (Oti  nvEi  raii;  ernrap,  because 
it  hurts  the  eyes.)  Eruca.  Napus.  1.  The 
name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Tetradynamia.  Order, 
Siliquosa.  Mustard. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the 
black  mustard.  Napus.  Eruca.  Sinape. 
Sinapi.  Common  black  mustard.  Sinapis 
nigra  of  Linnaeus  : — siliquis  glabris  racemo 
appressis.  The  seeds  of  this  species  of 
mustard,  which  are  directed  by  the  Lon- 
don College,  and  those  of  the  Sinapis  alba , 
which  are  preferred  by  that  of  Edinburgh, 
manifest  no  remarkable  difference  to  the 
taste,  nor  in  their  effects,  and  therefore 
answer  equally  w ell  for  medicinal  and  culi- 
nary purposes.  They  have  an  acrid,  pun- 
gent taste,  and,  when  bruised,  this  pun- 
gency shews  its  volatility  by  powerfully 
affecting  the  organs  of  smell.  Mustard  is 
considered  as  capable  of  promoting  appe- 
tite, assisting  digestion,  attenuating  viscid 
juices,  and,  by  stimulating  the  fibres,  it 
proves  a general  remedy  in  paralytic  affec- 
tions. Joined  to  its  stimulant  qualities,  it 
frequently,  if  taken  in  considerable  quan- 
tity, opens  the  body,  and  increases  the 
urinary  discharge,  and  hence  it  lias  been 
found  useful  in  dropsical  complaints.  Ex- 
ternally, flower  of  mustard  is  frequently 
used  mixed  with  vinegar  as  a stimulant  or 
sinapism. 

Sinapis  alba.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  white  mustard  plant,  which  is  direct- 
ed for  medicinal  use  in  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia.  It  is  somewhat  less  pun- 
gent than  the  black  species.  See  Sinapis. 
Sinapis  nigra.  The  systematic  name 


of  the  common  black  pepper.  See  Si- 
napis. 

Sinapis  semen  album.  White  mus- 
tard-seed. 

Sinapis  semen  nigrum.  See  Sinapis, 

SINAPISMUS.  Sinapismum.  Gala- 
plasmus  sinapios.  A sinapism  or  mustard 
poultice.  A term  given  to  a mixture  of 
mustard  and  vinegar  in  form  of  poultice, 
generally  applied  to  the  calves  of  the  legs, 
and  soles  of  the  feet  as  a stimulant,  and 
employed  in  low  states  of  fevers  and  other 
diseases,  and  intended  to  supersede  the 
use  of  a blister. 

Sinapi um.  (From  eriva m,  mustard.) 
An  infusion  or  decoction  of  mu^tard- 
sec-d. 

SINCIPUT.  The  fore  part  of  the  head. 
See  Caput. 

Sine  pari.  Several  muscles,  veins,  ar- 
teries, &e.  are  so  called  which  are  without 
a fellow.  See  Azygos. 

SINGULTUS.  Lygmos.  The  hie- 
cough.  A convulsive  motion  of  the  dia- 
phragm and  parts  adjacent. 

SINUS.  1.  A cavity  or  depression. 

2.  In  surgery  it  means  a long,  narrow, 
hollow  track,  leading  from  some  abscess, 
diseased  bone,  &c. 

3.  The  veins  of  the  dura  mater  are  so 
termed.  They  are  several  in  number, 
the  principal  of  which  are,  1.  The  longi- 
tudinal sinus , which  rises  anteriorly  from 
the  crista  galli,  ascends  and  passes  be- 
tween the  two  laminae  of  the  falciform  pro- 
cess to  where  this  process  ends.  It  then 
opens  into,  2.  Two  lateral  sinuses,  distin- 
guished into  right  and  left,  which  lie  in 
the  crucialspine  of  the  os  occipitis  : 3.  The 
inferior  longitudinal , w'hich  is  a small  sinus 
situated  at  the  acute  inferior  margin  of  the 
falx. 

Sinus  cox^e.  The  sinus  of  the  coc- 
cyx. 

Sinus  genj;  pituitarius.  See  An- 
trum of  Highmore. 

SINUS  LONGITUDINALIS.  See 

Longitudinal  sinus. 

SINUS  M AXILLARIS.  The  antrum 
of  Highmore.  A cavity  in  the  cheek. 

Sinus  muliebris.  Sinus  pudoris.  The 
vagina. 

SINUS  VENiE  PORTARUM.  The 
entrance  into  the  liver. 

SINUSES  LATERAL.  See  Lateral 
sinuses. 

Siphilis.  See  Syphilis. 

Siphonia  elastica.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  elastic  resin-tree.  See  Indian 
rubber. 

Siriasis.  (From  cr^oq,  a cavity.)  An 
inflammation  of  the  brain  peculiar  to  chil- 
dren, and  attended  with  a hollowness 
of  the  eyes  and  depressure  of  the  fonta- 
nella. 

Sirium  myrtifolium.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  tree  which  is  supposed  to 
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afford  the  yellow  saunders.  See  Santdlum 
album. 

Sisarum.  ( Sisa , Heb.)  Siser  or  skir- 
ret. 

Siser.  See  Sisarum. 

Sison  ammi.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  plant  which  affords  the  amoraum  verum 
of  the  shops.  See  Amomum. 

SISYMBRIUM.  (From  cn<n£o?,  fringe  ; 
so  named  from  its  fringed  roots.)  The 
name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Tetmdynamia.  Order, 
Siliquosa.  The  water-cress. 

Sisymbrium  nasturtium.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  water-cress.  See 
Nasturtium  aquaticum. 

Sisymbrium  sophia.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  herb  sophia.  See  Sophia  chi- 
rurgorum, 

S1TIOLOGY.  ( Sitiologia . From 
«nV,  aliment,  and  Kofo?,  a discourse  or  trea- 
tise.) A doctrine  or  treatise  on  ali- 
ment. 

SIUM.  (From  to  move,  from  its 
agitation  in  water.  1.  The  name  of  a ge- 
nus plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
Pentandria.  Order,  Digynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the 
creeping  water-parsnep,  Slum  nodijlorum 
of  Linmeus.  This  plant  is  admitted  into 
the  London  pharmacopoeia  in  the  charac- 
ter of  an  antiscorbutic.  It  is  not  nau- 
seous, and  children  take  it  readily  if  mixed 
with  milk. 

Sium  aromaticum.  The  amomum 
verum  is  sometimes  so  called.  See  Amo- 
mum. 

Sium  nansi.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  plant  whose  root  is  called  radix  nansi 
in  some  pharmacopoeias. 

Sium  nodiflorum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  creeping  water-parsnep.  See 
Sium. 

SKELETON.  ( Sceletus , from 
to  dry.)  When  the  bones  of  the  body 
are  preserved  in  their  natural  situation, 
and  deprived  of  the  flesh,  the  assemblage 
is  called  a skeleton.  See  Bones. 

SKELETON,  ARTIFICIAL.  The 
assemblage  of  all  the  bones  of  the  animal, 
when  hung  in  their  respective  situations  by 
means  of  wire.  See  Bone. 

SKELETON,  NATURAL.  A skele- 
ton is  so  termed  in  opposition  to  an  artificial 
one,  when  the  bones  are  retained  in  their 
proper  places  by  means  of  their  natural 
ligaments. 

SKIN.  (A£f|Ui?.  Pellis.  Cutis.)  When 
carefully  dissected  off  and  separated  from 
all  adventitious  matter  in  a middle-sized 
man,  it  weighs  about  four  pounds  and  a 
half. 

The  skin,  though  apparently  a simple 
membrane,  is  in  reality  laminated,  consist- 
ing of  several  subdivisions  ; the  outermost 
lamen  is  termed  with  us  scarf  skin,  or  cifc 
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tide  ; the  second  has  no  English  name,  is 
known  only  to  anatomists,  and  is  called  rete 
mucosum ; after  these  two  are  removed  we 
come  to,  as  is  commonly  thought,  the  sur- 
face of  the  skin  itself. 

When  a blister  has  been  applied  to  the 
skin  of  a Negro,  if  it  has  not  been  very 
stimulating,  in  twelve  hours  after  a thin 
transparent  greyish  membrane  is  raised, 
under  which  we  find  a fluid.  This  mem- 
brane is  the  cuticle  or  scarf  skin.  When 
this,  with  the  fluid,  is  removed,  the  sur- 
face under  them  appears  black  ; but  if 
the  blister  had  been  very  stimulating,  an- 
other membrane,  in  which  this  black  colour 
resides,  would  also  have  been  raised  with 
the  cuticle  ; this  is  rete  mucosum,  which 
is  itself  double,  consisting  of  another  grey 
transparent  membrane,  and  of  a black 
web,  very  much  resembling  the  nigrum 
pigmentum  of  the  eye.  When  this  mem- 
brane is  removed,  the  surface  of  the  true 
skin  (as  has  hitherto  been  believed)  comes 
in  view,  and  is  white,  like  that  of  a Eu- 
ropean. The  rete  mucosum  gives  the  co- 
lour to  the  skin  ; is  black  in  the  Negro  • 
white,  brown,  or  yellowish,  in  the  European. 
The  reason  why  this  membrane  is  black 
in  the  Negro  is,  perhaps,  that  his  body 
may  be  better  able  to  defend  itself  against 
the  sun’s  rays,  and  that  the  heat  may  be 
prevented  from  penetrating.  The  inten- 
tion of  a similar  membrane  behind  the 
retina  in  the  eye,  appears  to  be  not  only 
that  of  absorbing  the  superfluous  rays  of 
light  ; but,  like  the  amalgam  behind  the 
looking-glass,  it  may  enable  the  retina  to 
reflect  the  rays,  in  order  to  perfect  vision. 
It  is  not  very  improbable  that  some  such 
purpose,  as  enabling  the  cuticle  to  reflect 
the  sun’s  rays  in  those  warm  climates, 
wl'.ere  the  inhabitants  originally  go  naked, 
may  be  the  intention  of  nature,  in  giving 
them  the  black  membrane.  Perhaps  too, 
the  circumstance  of  the  countenance’s 
becoming  brown,  when  exposed  to  the 
sun’s  rays  in  summer,  in  our  own  climate, 
may  be  a process  of  nature  to  defend  her- 
self against  the  access  of  external  heat  into 
the  body. 

Both  cuticle  and  rete  mucosum  send  in- 
numerable processes  into  the  pores  of  the 
true  skin  ; the  process  of  the  rete  mucosum 
is  always  within  that  of  the  cuticle,  and  in 
contact  with  the  sides  of  the  pore,  as 
formed  by  the  true  skin.  These  processes 
are  remarkable  in  the  cuticle  and  rete  mu - 
cosum  of  the  elephant,  some  of  them  are 
almost  an  inch  long ; the  cuticle,  or  rete 
mucosum , or  a membrane  very  similar, 
having  the  same  properties  with  these,  ap- 
pears to  be  also  continued  into  the  inside 
of  the  mouth,  over  the  tongue,  internal 
surface  of  the  lungs,  oesophagus,  stomach, 
and  intestinal  tube.  In  most  of  the  last- 
named  parts,  the  cuticle,  however,  forms 
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sheaths  for  villi , and  not  processes  which 
line  pores.  On  viewing  the  surface  of  the 
skin,  even  with  the  naked  eye,  we  find  it 
porous  ; more  so  in  some  places  than  in 
others ; and  the  pores  are  also  larger  in 
some  parts  than  others.  These  pores  are 
ducts  of  sebaceous  glands,  and  serve  not 
only  to  transmit  hairs,  but,  it  is  supposed, 
the  greatest  part  of  the  perspirable  matter 
itself.  Absorption  on  the  skin  also,  in  all 
probability,  begins  on  the  sides  of  these 
pores.  They  are  particularly  remarkable 
about  the  mouth,  nose,  palms  of  the  hands, 
soles  of  the  feet,  on  the  external  ear, 
scalp,  mans  veneris , and  around  the  nipple 
in  women. 

The  skin  itself  was  given  to  man  not 
only  for  feeling,  in  a genera)  sense,  but 
for  perspiration,  absorption,  and  particu- 
larly for  touch , in  which  he  excels  ail  other 
animals,  and  which  resides,  principally  in 
the  tips  of  the  fingers.  He  was  intended 
for  examining,  reasoning,  forming  a judg- 
ment, and  acting  accordingly,  he  was 
fitted  by  this  sense  to  examine  accurately 
the  properties  of  surrounding  bodies,  not 
capable  of  being  examined  by  his  other 
senses.  This,  among  other  reasons,  was 
one  why  he  was  made  erect,  that  the 
points  of  his  fingers  should  not  be  made 
callous,  or  less  sensible,  by  walking  on 
them. 

The  skin  of  human  bodies  is  always  of  a 
white  colour,  in  the  dead  body,  let  the 
colour  of  the  rete  mucosum  be  what  it  may, 
it  is  extremely  full  of  pores,  and  extremely 
vascular  ; a child  in  full  vigour  comes  into 
the  world,  from  this  circumstance,  scarlet ; 
it  is  endowed  with  intense  sensibility  : al- 
most all  the  pain,  in  the  different  opera- 
tions of  surgery,  is  past  when  we  have  di- 
vided the  skin.  Some  parts  of  the  skin 
have  more  feeling  than  others  ; the  lips, 
for  example,  as  Haller  says,  “ ad  basin 
destinata .”  The  glans  clytoridis , and  the 
glans  penis,  with  a similar  intention ; there, 
though  the  nerves  are  not  so  large  as  in 
some  other  parts,  they  are  longer,  more 
numerous,  and  endowed  with  more  exqui- 
site feeling ; but  where  the  common  offices 
of  life  merely  are  intended,  the  marks  of 
superior  feeling  or  touch,  in  the  skin,  are 
the  projections,  above  the  common  sur- 
face, of  those  packets  of  arteries,  veins, 
absorbents,  called  villi  ; the  nerves  are 
there  not  only  also  longer,  but  larger, 
as  m the  points  of  the  fingers  and  toes. 

We  are  not  certain  that  the  skin  is  mus- 
cular, but  it  has  properties  very  like  those 
cf  muscle,  it  contracts,  relaxes,  and  even 
vibrates,  in  some  places,  on  certain  occa- 
sions. It  is  extremely  distensible,  the 
skin  of  th epermceim  has  stretched  in  labour 
from  a quarter  of  an  inch  lo  six  inches. 
It  is  also  extremely  elastic,  and  instantly 
after  labour  lias  . returned  again  to  the  ori- 


ginal quarter  of  an  inch  ; it  is  thickest  on 
those  parts  intended  by  nature  to  bear 
weight  or  pressure  ; of  course  it  is  thickest 
on  the  back,  on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and 
palms  of  the  hands.  It  is  thinner  on  the 
fore  part  of  the  body,  on  the  insides  of  the 
arms  and  legs,  and  where  its  surfaces  touch 
opposite  surfaces.  It  is  extremely  thin  on 
the  lips,  and  allows  the  colour  of  the  blood 
to  shine  through  it.  It  is  also  extremely 
thin  on  the  glans  penis  in  men,  glans  clyto- 
ridis in  women,  and  on  the  inside  of  the 
labia  pudendi.  Skill  dried  and  dressed  is 
extremely  strong  and  durable,  and  there- 
fore employed  in  making  harness  for  horses, 
clothing  for  men,  and  a variety  of  other 
purposes. 

Skin , scarf.  See  Cuticle  and  Skin. 

Skink.  See  Scincus. 

SKULL.  The  skull  or  cranium  is  that 
honey  box  which  contains  the  brain  : it 
forms  the  forehead,  and  every  part  of  the 
head  except  the  face.  It  consists  of  eight 
bones,  namely  one  os  froutis,  one  os  occi- 
pitis,  one  os  sphamoides,  one  os  lethe- 
moideum,  two  ossa  temporalia,  and  two 
ossa  parietalia. 

Slaters.  See  Millepedes. 

SLEEP.  Somnus.  That  state  of  the 
body  in  which  the  internal  and  external 
senses  and  voluntary  motions  are  not  exer- 
cised. The  end  and  design  of  sleep  is 
both  to  renew,  during  the  silence  and 
darkness  of  the  night,  the  vital  energy 
which  has  been  exhausted  through  the  day , 
and  to  assist  nutrition. 

Sloe.  See  Primus  sylvestris . 

Smallage.  See  Apium. 

Small-pox.  See  Variola. 

SMELLING.  The  sense  of  smelling 
is  performed  by  means  of  a soft,  pulpy, 
vascular,  papillous,  porous  membrane, 
which  lines  the  whole  internal  cavity  of  the 
nostrils,  and  is  thicker  upon  the  septum, 
and  principal  cavity  of  the  nose,  but 
thinner  in  the  sinuses.  It  is  plentifully 
supplied  with  very  soft  nerves,  the  middle 
one  of  which  descend  from  the  first  pair, 
through  the  holes  of  the  os  cribosum  to  the 
septum  uarium ; but  in  such  a manner, 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  trace  them  to 
their  extremities  and  into  the  septum. 
Other  lateral  nerves  come  from  the  second 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair  and  its  branches, 
from  that  which  crosses  the  pterygoid  ca- 
nal, and  from  another  which  descends 
through  the  canals  of  the  palale ; and  in 
the  maxillary  sinus  from  the  infra  orbital 
branch,  from  the  dental  branch,  and  from 
the  anterior  nerve  of  the  palate.  The  an- 
terior part  of  the  septum  has  a twig  from 
the  ophthalmic  of  the  first  branch  of  the 
fifth  pair. 

The  nostrils  are  supplied  with  very  nu- 
merous arteries ; from  the  three  nasal 
branches  of  the  internal  maxillary,  above, 
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both  from  the  ethmoidal  branches,  and  the 
frontal  and  nasal  brauches,  with  lateral 
arteries  from  the  smaller  ophthalmic  branch 
of  the  internal  carotid,  and  from  branches 
of  the  palatine  artery,  and  in  the  sinuses 
from  the  infra  orbital,  and  from  the  supe- 
rior dental  one.  These  arteries  have  the 
property  of  exuding  blood  easily,  and  in 
great  quantity,  without  any  lesion  of  con- 
sequence. The  correspondent  veins  form 
a very  large  plexus  upon  the  external  pte- 
rygoid muscle  ; then  communicate  with 
the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  ; and,  last- 
ly, meet  in  the  external  branch  of  the  in- 
ternal jugular.  The  arteries  supply  nou- 
rishment, warmth,  and  mucus. 

The  air,  filled  with  the  very  subtile,  in- 
visible, pungent,  oily,  saline,  and  volatile 
effluvia,  which  exhale  from  almost  every 
known  body,  being  received  into  the  nos- 
trils, by  the  action  of  respiration,  and  by 
a peculiar  effort  for  drawing  the  air  into 
them,  carries  these  particles  to  the  nerves, 
widely  naked,  ami  constantly  soft.  By 
these  there  is  excited  in  the  nerves  a kind 
of  sensation  which  we  call  smell,  by  which 
we  distinguish  the  several  kinds  of  oils  and 
salts,  in  a manner  somewhat  indistinct, 
difficultly  reducible  to  classes,  difficultly 
recalled  to  the  memory,  nevertheless  suffi- 
ciently for  our  purposes.  This  sense  in- 
forms us  of  unwholesome  putridity,  of  ex- 
cessive acrimony,  and  of  the  bland  and 
useful  nature  of  substances.  And  as  salt, 
united  with  oil,  is  an  object  of  taste,  and 
as  oils,  combined  with  salts,  constitute 
odours,  the  affinity  of  the  two  senses, 
which  is  necessary  to  derive  utility  from 
either  is  apparent.  But  volatile  particles 
chiefly  are  distinguished  by  smell,  and 
fixed  ones  by  the  taste  ; perhaps  because 
the  thick  mucous  cuticle,  spread  over  the 
tongue,  intercepts  the  action  of  the  more 
subtile  salts,  which  easily  affect  the  softer 
and  less  covered  nerves  of  the  nostrils. 
We  are  ignorant  of  the  reasons  why  some 
smells  please,  and  others  displease ; per- 
haps custom  may  have  some  influence  in 
tins  respect. 

The  action  of  smells  is  strong,  but  of 
short  continuance  ; because  particles  in  a 
very  minute  state  are  applied  to  naked 
nerves,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
brain.  Hence  the  deletes  ions  and  refresh- 
ing actions  of  odours,  by  which  people 
are  resuscitated  from  faintings,  and  even 
from  drowning.  Hence  the  violent  sneez- 
ing, excited  by  acrid  particles,  the  evacu- 
ation of  the  bowels,  by  the  smell  of  purga- 
tives, and  the  power  of  antipathies.  Hence 
the  pernicious  effects  of  excessive  sneezing, 
more  especially  blindness,  from  the  great 
sympathy  of  the  nerves.  Amongst  the 
various  parts  of  the  nostrils,  the  septum, 
and  the  ossa  turbinata,  and  their  anterior 
portions,  especially  form  the  or«an  of 
smell : since  these  parts  are  multiplied  in 


quick-scented  animals,  forming  beautiful 
spires  in  quadrupeds  ; and  in  fish,  being 
distributed  in  parallel  laminae  elegantly 
toothed. 

SMIL  AX.  (From.(T|U:Xsvfitf,  to  cut ; so 
called  from  the  roughness  of  its  leaves  and 
stalk.)  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Dioecia.  Or- 
der, Octandria.  Hough  bind-weed. 

Smilax,  China.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  China  root  tree.  See  China. 

Smilax,  Chinese.  See  China. 

Smilax  sarsaparilla.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the 
sarsaparilla.  See  Sarsaparilla. 

Smyrnion  horten  se.  The  master- 
wort  has  been  so  termed.  See  Itnperato - 
ria. 

Smyrnium  olusatrum.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  plant  called  Alexanders. 
See  Hipposelinum. 

Snail.  See  Limax. 

Snakerootj  Virginian.  See  Serpent  aria 
Virginiana. 

Snailseeded  glasswort.  See  Salsola  kali. 

Snakeweed.  See  Bistorta. 

Snakcwood.  See  Colubrinum  lignum. 

Sneezewort . See  Ptannica. 

SNEEZING.  A convulsive  action  of 
the  muscles  of  the  chest  from  irritation  of 
the  nostrils. 

Snuff.  See  Nicotiana. 

Soap.  See  Sapo. 

Soap-berry.  See  Saponarice  nuculce. 

Soapwort.  See  Suponaria. 

Socotorine  aloes.  An  epithet  of  the  best 
aloes  which  are  brought  from  Socotria. 
See  Aloes. 

SODA.  (An  Arabian  word.)  The  name 
now  generally  given  by  chemists  and 
physicians  to  the  mineral  alkali. 

It  is  obtained  from  several  sources,  but 
principally  from  plants  growing  on  the  sea 
coast.  See  Natron  and  Barilla.  It  occurs 
in  the  mineral  kingdom,  united  with  sul- 
phuric, muriatic,  and  boracic  acids ; it  is 
also  found  in  large  quantities  in  Egypt,  com- 
bined with  carbonic  acid.  It  appears  to  be 
deposited  in  large  impure  masses,  under  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  in  various  countries, 
from  which  it  is  extracted  by  running  water. 
Thus  it  is  found  after  the  spontaneous  eva- 
poration of  the  water,  mixed  with  sand  in 
the  bottom  of  lakes  in  Hungary  ; in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bilin  in  Bohemia  ; and 
in  Switzerland.  It  occurs  also  in  China, 
and  near  Tripoli  in  Syria,  Egypt,  Persia, 
and  India.  It  frequently  oozes  out  of  walls 
and  crystallizes  on  their  surface.  Like 
potash,  it  is  procured  by  lixiviation  from  the 
ashes  of  burnt  plants,  but  only  from  those 
which  grow  upon  the  sea  shores.  The  va- 
riety of  plants  employed  for  this  purpose 
is  very  considerable,  in  Spain,  soda  is  pro- 
cured from  the  different  species  of  the  sal- 
sola,  salicornia  and  batis  tnaritima . The 
zosteru,  maritima  is  burnt  in  some  places  ou 
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the  border*  of  the  Baltic.  In  this  country 
we  burn  the  various  species  of  fuci ; and 
in  France  they  burn  the  ckenopodium  mari - 
timum. 

The  alkali  thus  procured  is  more  or  less 
pure  according  to  the  nature  of  the  particu- 
lar plant  from  which  it  is  obtained.  The 
greatest  part  however  is  a subcarbonate 
of  soda. 

Iu  order  to  obtain  it  in  a state  of  purity, 
the  carbonate  of  soda  must  be  treated, 
like  potash  of  commerce,  with  lime  and 
ardent  spirit. 

Propei'ties  of  Soda. — Soda  differs  parti- 
cularly from  potash  by  the  following  pro- 
perties : — In  the  fire  it  is  rather  more  fusi- 
ble. When  exposed  to  the  contact  of  the 
air  it  attracts  water  and  carbonic  acid, 
but  it  does  not  liquefy  like  potash,  it 
merely  acquires  a pasty  consistence,  and 
at  last  crumbles  into  powder.  It  is  not 
altered  by  light.  It  attracts  sulphur  and 
sulphurated  hydrogen  more  feebly.  It  ad- 
heres less  strongly  to  the  acids.  It  fuses 
and  dissolves  alumine  more  easily.  All  its 
other  properties,  its  volatilization  by  a very 
high  degree  of  heat,  its  acrid  causticity,  its 
solubility,  its  combinations  with  sulphur, 
See.  resemble  those  of  potash. 

Mr.  Davy,  having  discovered  the  compo- 
sition of  potassa,  submitted  soda  likewise  to 
the  same  modes  of  analysis,  and  discovered 
that  it  too  contains  a substance  of  very 
singular  properties,  analogous  to  the  base 
of  potassa,  though  still  essentially  different 
from  it,  and  that  this  base  combined  with 
oxygen  forms  soda. 

When  soda  was  submitted  to  the  Galva- 
nic action,  in  the  mode  already  described 
with  regard  to  potassa,  the  results  were 
similar,  globules  of  a metallic  appearance 
were  produced  at  the  negative  surface, 
which  often  burnt  at  the  moment  of  their 
formation,  and  sometimes  exploded  with 
violence,  separating  into  smaller  globules 
which  darted  through  the  air  in  a state  of 
vivid  combustion.  When  these  were  pro- 
duced an  aeriform  fluid  was  disengaged  at 
the  positive  surface,  which  proved  to  be 
pure  oxygen.  The  reproduction  of  soda 
from  this  substance  was  similar  to  that  of 
potassa  from  the  base  of  the  alkali.  When 
the  base  of  soda  was  exposed  to  the  air, 
a crust  of  alkali  formed  on  its  surface, 
and  oxygen  was  absorbed.  When  heated, 
confined  in  a portion  of  oxygen  gas,  a 
rapid  combustion  with  a brilliant  white 
flame  took  place,  and  soda  was  produced 
in  the  state  of  a solid  white  mass.  The 
theory  of  the  'decomposition  of  soda  is  the 
same  with  that  of  potassa.  The  combusti- 
ble base,  like  other  combustible  substances, 
is  repelled  by  positively  electrified  sur- 
faces, and  attracted  by  negatively  electri- 
fied surfaces ; and  the  oxygen  follows  the 
contrary  order.  Hence  their  separation 
and  evolution. 


From  the  results  of  the  combustion  of  the 
base  of  soda  in  oxygen  gas,  Mr.  Davy  infer- 
red that  one  hundred  parts  of  soda  consist 
of  eighty  of  base  and  twenty  of  oxygen. 
From  the  results  of  its  oxidation  by  the 
decomposition  of  water,  the  proportions 
were  estimated  to  be  seventy-seven  of  base 
and  twenty-three  of  oxygen.  The  mean 
proportions  of  these  two  modes  are  78.5, 
and  21.5.  The  base  of  soda  therefore  com- 
bines with  rather  a larger  proportion  of 
oxygen  than  the  base  of  potassa. 

To  the  base  of  soda  Mr.  Davy  from  its 
analogy  to  the  metals  has  given  the  name 
of 

SODIUM. 

The  following  are  its  properties;  — 

Sodium  is  white,  opaque,  and,  when  ex- 
amined under  a film  of  naphtha,  has  the  lus- 
tre and  general  appearance  of  silver.  It  is 
exceedingly  malleable,  and  is  much  softer 
than  any  of  the  common  metallic  sub- 
stances. When  pressed  upon  by  a platina 
blade,  with  a small  force,  it  spreads  into 
thin  leaves,  and  a globule  of  the  one- tenth 
or  one- twelfth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  is 
easily  spread  over  a surface  of  a quarter 
of  an  inch,  and  this  property  does  not  di- 
minish when  it  is  cooled  to  32°  Fahren- 
heit. 

It  conducts  electricity  and  heat  in  a si- 
milar manner  to  the  basis  of  potassa  ; and 
small  particles  of  it  inflame  by  the  Galvanic 
spark,  and  burn  with  bright  explosions. 

Its  specific  gravity  is  less  than  that  of 
water.  It  swims  in  oil  of  sassafras  of 
1.096  water  being  one,  and  sinks  in  nap- 
tha of  specific  gravity  861.  By  mixing 
together  oil  of  sassafras  and  naptha,  until 
a fluid  was  formed  in  which  the  globule 
of  sodium  remained  at  rest  above  or  be- 
low, Mr.  Davy  found  its  specific  gravity 
to  be  to  that  of  water  nearly  as  nine  to 
ten,  or  more  accurately  as  9348  to  l. 

Sodium  has  a much  higher  point  of  fu- 
sion than  potassium,  its  parts  begin  to  lose 
their  cohesion  at  about  120°  Fahrenheit, 
and  it  is  perfectly  fluid  at  about  180°,  so 
that  it  readily  fuses  under  boiling  naptha, 
it  is  also  less  volatile,  it  remains  fixed  in 
a state  of  ignition  at  the  point  effusion  of 
plate  glass. 

When  sodium  is  exposed  to  the  atmos- 
phere it  immediately  tarnishes,  and  by 
degrees  becomes  covered  with  a white 
crust,  which  deliquesces  much  more  slowly 
than  the  substance  that  forms  on  the  basis 
of  potassa.  This  crust  is  pure  soda. 

The  basis  of  soda  combines  with  oxygen 
slowly  without  any  luminous  appearance, 
at  common  temperatures,  and,  when  heated, 
this  combination  becomes  much  more  ra- 
pid, but  no  light  is  emitted  until  it  has  ac- 
quired a temperature  nearly  that  of  igni- 
tion. The  flame  that  it  produces  in  oxy- 
gen gas  is  white,  and  it  sends  forth  bright 
sparks,  occasioning  a very  beautiful  effect ; 
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in  common  air  it  burns  with  light  of  the 
colour  of  that  produced  during  the  com- 
bustion of  charcoal,  hut  much  brighter. 

When  thrown  upon  water  it  produces  a 
violent  effervescence  with  a loud  hissing 
noise,  it  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
water  to  form  soda,  which  is  dissolved, 
and  its  hydrogen  is  disengaged.  In  this 
operation  there  is  no  luminous  appearance; 
but  when  it  is  thrown  into  hot  water,  the 
decomposition  is  more  violent,  and  in  this 
case  a few  scintillations  are  observed  at  the 
surface  of  the  fluid,  owing  to  small  parti- 
cles of  the  base,  which  are  thrown  out  of 
the  water  sufficiently  heated  to  burn  in 
passing  through  the  atmosphere.  And 
when  a globule  is  brought  in  contact  with  a 
small  particle  of  water,  or  with  moistened 
paper,  the  heat  produced  (there  being  no 
medium  to  carry  it  off  rapidly,)  is  usually 
sufficient  for  the  ascension  of  the  sodium. 

The  base  of  soda,  when  thrown  upon  the 
strong  acids,  acts  upon  them  with  great 
energy.  When  nitrous  acid  is  employed, 
a vivid  inflammation  is  produced  : with  mu- 
riatic and  sulphuric  acid  there  is  much  heat 
generated,  but  no  light.  When  plunged 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  acids,  it  is  ra- 
pidly oxigenated  ; soda  is  produced  and 
combines  with  the  acid. 

Sodium,  in  its  degrees  of  oxidation,  has 
precisely  similar  habits  with  the  base  of 
potassa.  When  it  is  fused  with  dry  soda  in 
certain  quantities,  there  is  a division  of 
oxygen  between  the  alkali  and  the  base, 
and  a deep  brown  fluid  is  produced,  which 
becomes  a dark  grey  solid  on  cooling,  and 
which  attracts  oxygen  from  the  air,  or 
which  decomposes  water,  and  becomes 
soda. 

The  same  body  is  often  formed  in  the 
analytic  processes  of  decomposition,  and 
it  is  generated  when  the  basis  of  soda  is 
fused  in  tubes  of  the  purest  plate  glass. 

Sodium,  when  heated  with  hydrogen  gas, 
does  not,  like  potassium,  appear  to  be  dis- 
solved, and  as  no  luminous  appearance  at- 
tends the  oxidation  of  it  in  cold  water,  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  capable  of  combining 
even  with  nascent  hydrogen. 

There  is  scarcely  any  difference  in  the 
visible  phenomena  of  the  agencies  of  the 
basis  of  soda,  and  that  of  potassa  on  sul- 
phur, phosphorus,  and  the  metals. 

It  combines  with  sulphur  in  close  vessels 
filled  with  the  vapour  of  naphtha  with  great 
vividness,  with  light,  heat  and  often  with 
explosion  from  the  vaporization  of  a por- 
tion of  sulphur,  and  the  disengagement  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  The  sulphu- 
retted base  of  sulphur  is  of  a deep  grey 
colour.  The  phosphuret  has  the  appear- 
ance of  lead,  and  forms  phosphate  of  soda 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  or  by  eombustion. 

• Sodium  combines  with  the  metals;  in  the 
quantity  of  one-fortieth,  it  renders  mercury 
a fixed  solid  of  the  colour  of  silver,  and 


the  combination  is  attended  with  a consi- 
derable degree  of  heat.  It  makes  an  al- 
loy with  tin,  without  changing  its  colour, 
and  it  acts  upon  gold  and  lead  when  heated. 
In  its  state  of  alloy  it  is  soon  converted 
into  soda  by  exposure  to  air,  or  by  the  ac- 
tion of  water,  which  it  decomposes  with 
the  evolution  of  hydrogen.  The  amalgam 
of  mercury  and  sodium  seems  to  form  triple 
compounds  with  other  metals.  It  likewise 
combines  with  sulphur,  and  forms  a triple 
compound  of  a dark  grey  colour. 

Soda  acetata.  A neutral  salt  formed 
of  a combination  of  acetous  acid  with  the 
mineral  alkali.  Its  virtues  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  acetate  of  potash. 

Soda  boraxata.  See  Borax. 

Soda}  carbonate  of.  See  So  dee  carbonas. 

Soda  hispanica.  See  Barilla. 

Soda  hispanica  purificata.  See 
dee  carbonas. 

Soda  impura.  Impure  soda.  See  2Va- 
iron,  Barilla  and  Soda. 

Soda  muriata.  See  Muriassodee. 

Soda  muriatica.  See  Marias  sodee. 

SODA  PHOSPHORATA.  Phospho- 
rated soda.  Alkali  miner  ale  phosphoratum 
of  Bergman.  This  preparation  is  a phos- 
phat  of  soda,  and  therefore  called  phosphas 
sodee  in  the  new  chemical  nomenclature. 
It  is  cathartic  in  the  dose  of  half  an  ounce 
to  an  ounce ; dissolved  in  gruel  it  is  not 
unpleasant,  and  is  said  to  be  useful,  in 
scropluda,  bronehocele,  rachitis,  and  gout, 
in  small  doses. 

Soda,  subcarbonate  of.  See  Sodee  subcar » 
bonas. 

Soda,  subcarbonate  of,  dried.  See  Sodee 
subcarbonas  exsiccata. 

Soda , sulphate  of.  See  Sodee  sulphas. 

SODA  TARTARIZATA.  Tartarized 
soda,  formerly  known  by  the  names  of  sal 
rupellensis,  sal  polychrestum  Seignetti , and 
lately  by  that  of  natron  tartarizatum. 
“ Take  of  subcarbonate  of  soda  twenty 
ounces;  super tartrate  of  potash,  powdered, 
two  pounds;  boiling  water  ten  pints.” 
Dissolve  the  supercarbonate  of  soda  in  the 
water,  and  add  gradually  the  supertartrate 
of  potash ; filter  the  solution  through 
paper,  and  evaporate  it  until  a pellicle 
forms  upon  the  surface ; then  set  it  by 
that  crystals  may  form.  Having  poured 
away  the  water,  dry  th^se  crystals  upon 
bibulous  paper.  This  salt  consists  of  tar- 
taric acid,  soda,  and  potash,  the  soda  only 
combining  with  the  superabundant  acid  of 
the  super  salt ; it  is  therefore  a triple  salt, 
and  it  has  been  judged  by  the  London  Col- 
lege more  convenient  to  express  this  differ- 
ence by  the  adjective  tartarizata,  than  to 
introduce  the  three  words  necessary  to  its 
description.  It  possesses  mildly  cathartic, 
diuretic,  and  deobstrnent  virtues,  and  is 
administered  in  doses  from  one  drachm  to 
an  ounce,  as  a cathartic,  and  in  the  dose  of 
twenty  to  thirty  grains  in  abdominal  phys- 
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conia,  and  torpidity  of  the  kidneys.  See 
Seignette's  salt. 

Soda,  tartarized.  See  Soda  tartarizata. 

SOD/E  BORAS.  Borate  of  soda. 
See  Borax. 

SODtE  CARBON  AS.  Carbonate  of 
soda.  “ Take  of  subcarbonate  of  soda, 
a pound  ; subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  three 
ounces  ; distilled  water,  a pint.”  Having 
previously  dissolved  the  soda  in  water,  add 
the  ammonia,  then  by  means  of  a sand- 
bath  apply  a heat  of  180°  for  three  hours,, 
or  until  the  ammonia  be  driven  off.  Lastly, 
set  the  solution  by  to  chrystaliize.  The  re- 
maining solution  may  be  evaporated  and 
set  by  in  the  same  manner  that  crystals 
may  again  form. 

SODiE  MURIAS.  See  Marias  sodee. 

SOD/E  SUBCARBONAS.  Subcarbon- 
ate of  soda,  formerly  called  natron  preepa- 
ratum  and  sal  sodee.  “ Take  of  impure  soda, 
powdered,  a pound  ; boiling  distilled 
water,  a gallon.”  Boil  the  soda  in  the 
water  for  half  an  hour,  and  strain  the  solu- 
tion; let  the  solution  evaporate  to  two 
pints,  and  be  set  by,  that  crystals  may 
form.  Throw  away  the  remaining  solution. 
This  salt  consists  of  soda  saturated  with 
carbonic  acid,  and  is  therefore  called  sodie 
subcarbunas.  It  is  given  in  doses  of  from 
ten  grains  to  half  a drachm  as  an  attenuant 
and  antacid  ; and,  joined  with  bark  and 
aromatics,  it  is  highly  praised  by  some  in 
the  cure  of  scrophula.  It  is  likewise  a 
powerful  solvent  of  mucus,  a deobstruent 
and  diuretic,  and  an  antidote  against  oxyd 
of  arsenic  and  the  corrosive  sublimate. 
The  other  diseases  in  which  it  is  admini- 
stered are  those  arising  from  an  abundance 
of  mucus  in  the  pi  imae  vise ; calculous 
complaints,  gout,  some  affections  of  tlie 
skin,  rickets,  tinea  capitis,  crusta  lactea, 
and  worms.  Externally  it  is  recommended 
by  some  in  the  form  of  lotion,  to  be  ap- 
plied to  scrophulous  ulcers. 

SODjE  SUBCARBONAS  EXSICCA- 
TA.  Dried  subcarbonate  of  soda.  “ Take 
of  subcarbonate  of  soda,  a pound.”  Apply 
a gentle  heat  to  the  soda  in  a clean  iron 
vessel,  until  it  becomes  perfectly  dry,  and 
constantly  stir  it  with  an  iron  rod.  Lastly, 
reduce  it  into  powder.  Its  virtues  are  si- 
milar to  those  of  the  subcarbouate. 

SQD.ZE  SULPHAS.  Sulphate  of  sodae 
commonly  know  n by  the  name  o i natron  vi- 
triolatum,  and  formerly  by  sal  catharticus 
Glauberi.  “ Take  of  the  salt  which  re- 
mains after  the  distillation  of  muriatic  acid, 
two  pounds.  Boiling  distilled  water,  two 
pounds  and  a half.”  Dissolve  the  salt  in 
water,  then  ahd  gradually  as  much  subcar- 
bonate of  soda  as  may  be  required,  to  sa- 
turate the  acid ; boil  the  solution  away 
until  a pellicle  forms  upon  the  surface,  and, 
after  having  strained  it,  set  it  by  that  crys- 
tals may  form.  Having  poured  away  the 
water,  dry  these  crystals  upon  bibulous 


paper.  It  possesses  cathartic  and  diuretic 
qualities,  and  is  in  high  esteem  as  a mild, 
cathartic.  It  is  found  in  the  mineral  king- 
dom formed  by  nature,  but  that  which  is 
used  medicinally  is  prepared  by  art.  Tim 
dose  is  from  one  drachm  to  one  ounce. 

SOL.  The  sau.  Gold  was  so  called  by 
the  older  chemists. 

Solamen.  (From  solor,  to  comfort.) 
Anise-seed  is  named  solamen  intestinorum, 
from  the  comfort  it  affords  in  disorders  of 
the  intestines. 

Son ano ides.  (From  solanum,  night- 
shade, and  eioog,  likeness.)  Bastard  night- 
shade. 

SOLANUM.  (From  solor,  to  comfort, 
because  it  gives  ease  by  its  stupifying  qua- 
lities.) 1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pentan- 
dr  la.  Order,  Monogynia.  Nightshade.  - 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  sola - 
tium  nigrum  of  Linnaeus  ; its  virtues  are 
very  nearly  allied  to  those  of  the  belladonna , 
which  consult. 

Solatium  dulcamara.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  bitter  sweet.  See  Dulcamara. 

Solanum  fgetidum.  The  thorn- apple 
plant  is  sometimes  so  called.  See  Stramo- 
nium. 

Solanum  lethale.  See  Atropka  beU 
ladonna. 

Solanum  lignosum.  The  bittersweet 
is  sometimes  so  termed.  See  Dulcamara. 

Solanum  melongena.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  mad  apple  plant.  See  Mad  apple . 

Solanum  nigrum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  garden  nightshade.  See  Scla- 
num. 

Solanum  sanctum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  Palestine  nightshade.  The 
fruit  of  this  plant  is  globular,  and  in  Egypt 
much  eaten  by  the  inhabitants. 

Solanum  tuberosum.  See  Potatoe. 

Solanum  vesicarium.  Ibe  winter 
cherry  plant  is  so  called  by  Caspar  Bauhin. 
See  Alkelcengi. 

Soldanella.  (A  solidando,  from  its  uses 
in  healing  fresh  wounds.)  The  sea  convol- 
vulus. See  Brassica  marina. 

Solen.  (i <wx*iv.)  A tube  or  channel. 
A cradle  for  a broken  limb. 

Solenarium.  (Dim  of  ct&Ajjv,  a tube.) 
A catheter. 

SOLE  US.  (From  solea , a sole,  from  its 
shape  being  like  the  sole  fish.)  See  Gas- 
trocnemius  internus. 

SOLIDAGO.  (From  solido , to  make 
firm ; so  called  from  its  uses  of  consolidating 
w'ouuds.)  The  name  of  a irenus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Syngmesia. 
Order,  Polygamia  superfiua.  The  herb 
comfrey. 

Soli  dago  virgaurea.  Thesystematic 
name  of  the  golden  rod.  See  Virga  aurca . 

SOLIDS,  in  anatomy,  are  the  bones,  li- 
gaments, membranes,  muscles,  nerves,  and 
vessels. 
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. Solium.  (From  solus,  alone ; so  called 
because  it  infests  the  body  singly.)  The 
tape -worm. 

Solomon's  seal.  T he  convallaria  poly- 
gomttim.  Useful  as  an  outward  applica- 
tion for  bruises;  dried  and  powdered  is 
said  to  be  antidysenteric,  and  if  beaten  into 
a conserve  with  sugar  whilst  it  is  green,  is 
recommended  in  leucorrhoea. 

Solsequium.  (From  sol,  the  sun,  and 
sequor,  to  follow,  so  called  because  it  turns 
its  dowers  towards  the  sun.)  Marygold  or 
turnsole. 

Solvent.  See  Menstruum. 

SOLUTION.  An  intimate  commixture 
©f  solid  bodies  with  fluids,  into  one  seem- 
ingly homogeneous  liquor.  The  dissolving 
fluid  is  called  a menstruum  or  solvent. 

Solutiya.  (From  solvo,  to  loosen.) 
Laxative  medicines.  Gentle  purgatives. 

Somnambulism.  Sleep-walking.  See  Onei- 
rodynia. 

Somnifera.  (From  somnus,  sleep,  and 
fero,  to  bring.)  Opiates;  medicines  which 
induce  sleep. 

SONCHITES.  (From  croy^ot;,  the  sow- 
thistle ; so  named  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  sonchus.)  The  herb  hawkweed. 

SQMCHUS.  ( Tlapa  re  craov  %£tiv,  from  its 
wholesome  juice.)  The  name  of  a genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnajan  system.  Class, 
Syngenesia.  Order,  The  sow- 

thistle. All  the  species  of  sonchus  abound 
with  a milky  juice,  which  is  very  bitter,  and 
said  to  possess  diuretic  virtues.  The  son- 
chus oleraceus  of  Linnaeas  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed with  that  intention.  Boiled  it  may 
be  eaten  as  a substitute  for  cabbage. 

Sonchus  oleraceus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  sow-thistle.  See  Sonchus. 

Soot.  Fuligo.  A volatile  matter,  ari- 
sing from  coals,  wood,  and  oilier  fuel 
along  with  the  smoke.  It  is  used  as  a ma- 
terial for  making  muriate  of  ammonia.  At 
no  very  remote  period  our  dispensatories 
contained  directions  for  a tincture  of  soot ; 
the  most  material  ingredient  of  which,  how- 
ever, was  assafoetida. 

Sophia.  (From  c-ofo ?,  wise ; so  named 
from  its  great  virtues  in  stopping  fluxes.) 
Flix-weed  or  flux- weed. 

Sophia  ciiirurgorum.  This  plant,  Si- 
symbrium sophia  of  Linnaeus,  is  now  almost 
banished  from  practice.  It  was  formerly 
in  high  estimation  in  the  cure  of  wounds. 
It  has  been  given  internally  in  hysterical 
affections  and  uterine  hemorrhages,  and 
the  seeds  are  said  to  be  efficacious  in  de- 
stroying  intestinal  worms. 

SOPHISTICATION.  A term  em- 
ployed in  pharmacy,  to  signify  the  coun- 
terfeiting or  adulterating  any  medicine. 
This  practice  unhappily  obtains  with  most 
dealers  in  drugs,  &c. ; and  the  cheat  is  car- 
ried on  so  artificially  by  many  as  to  pre- 
vent a discovery  even  by  persons  of  the 
most  discerning  faculties. 
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Sophonisteres.  (From  to 

become  wise  ; so  called  because  they  do 
not  appear  till  after  puberty.)  The  last  of 
the  grinding-teeth. 

Sophora  kkptaphylla  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  shrub  whose  root  and  seeds 
are  sometimes  called  anticholerica : they 
are  both  intensely  bitter,  and  said  to  be 
useful  in  cholera,  colic,  and  dysury. 

Sopientia.  (From  sopio,  to  make 
sleep.)  Opiates. 

SOPOR.  Profound  sleep. 

SOPORIFERQUS.  ( Soporifera  medica- 
menta.  From  sopor, sleep, weA  fero,  to  bear.) 
A term  given  to  those  medicines  which  in- 
duce sleep.  See  Anodynes. 

Sora.  (Arab.)  The  nettle-rash. 

Sorbastrella.  (From  sorbeo,  to  suck 
up,  because  it  stops  haemorrhages.)  The 
herb  burnet. 

SORBUS.  (From  sorbeo,  to  suck  up; 
because  its  fruit  stops  fluxes.)  The  name 
of  a genus  of  plants  in  the  Lmngean  system. 
Class,  Icosandria.  Order,  Trigynia.  The 
service-tree. 

Sorbus  aucuparia.  The  wild  service- 
tree.  The  berries  of  this  plant  are  ad- 
stringent,  and,  it  is  said,  have  been  found 
serviceable  in  allaying  the  pain  of  calcu- 
lous affections  in  the  kidneys. 

SORDES.  When  the  matter  discharged 
from  ulcers  is  rather  viscid  or  glutinous,  it 
is  thus  named.  This  matter  is  frequently 
of  a brownish  red  colour,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  grounds  of  coffee,  orgmmous 
blood  mixed  with  water.  Sordes , Sanies , 
and  Ichor,  are  ail  of  them  much  more  fetid 
than  purulent  matter,  and  none  of  them 
are  altogether  free  from  acrimony  ; but  that 
which  is  generally  termed  Ichor  is  by  much 
the  m6st  acrid  of  them,  being  frequently 
so  sharp  and  corrosive  as  to  destroy  large 
quantities  of  the  neighbouring  parts. 

Sore-bay.  A disease  which  Dr.  Mosely 
considers  as  a true  cancer,  commencing 
with  an  ulcer.  It  is  endemic  at  the  Bay 
of  Honduras. 

Sore-throat.  See  Cynanche. 

Sorrel,  common.  See  Acetosa. 

Sorrel,  French.  See  Rumex  sentatus. 

Sorrel , roundleaved.  See  Rumex  scuta- 
tus. 

Sorrel  ivood.  See  Lujula. 

SOUND.  An  instrument  which  sur- 
geons introduce  through  the  urethra  into 
the  bladder,  to  discover  whether  there  is 
a stone  in  this  viscus  or  not. 

Sour  dock.  See  Acetosa. 

Southernwood.  See  Abrotamun. 

Sow-bread.  See  Arthanitu. 

Sow-breed..  See  Cyclamen. 

SPA  WATER.  This  mineral  water 
appears  to  be  a very  strongly  acidulous 
chalybeate,  containing  more  iron  and  car- 
bonic acid  than  any  other  mineral  spring. 
What  applies  to  the  use  of  chalybeate*  will 
apply  to  this  water- 
s'€ 2 
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■ Spain,  pellitory  of.  See  Pyretkrum. 

Spanish  fly.  See  C’antharides. 

Spanish  liquorice.  See  Glycirhiza. 

SPARGANOSIS.  (From  <r  rtagyau,  to 
swell.)  A milk  abcess. 

SPARTIUM.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Dia- 
delphia.  Order,  Decandria. 

Spartium  sccparium.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  broom.  See  Ge- 
nista. 

SPASM.  (Spasmus,  from  0-7ra.cc,  to 
diaw.)  A spasm  or  convulsion.  An  invo- 
luntary contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres, 
or  that  state  of  the  contraction  of  muscles 
which  is  not  spontaneously  disposed  to  al- 
ternate with  relaxation.  When  the  con- 
tractions alternate  with  relaxation,  which 
are  frequently  and  preternatural!}'  repeat- 
ed, they  are  called  convulsions.  Spasms 
are  distinguished  by  authors  into\  clonic 
and  tonic  spasms.  In  clonie  spasms,  which 
are  the  true  convulsions,  the  contractions 
and  relaxations  are  alternate,  as  in  epilep- 
sy ; but  in  tonic  spasms  the  member  re- 
mains rigid,  as  in  locked  jaw.  See  Con- 
vulsion, Tonic  spasm,  and  Tetanus. 

SPASMI.  Spasmodic  diseases.  The 
third  order  of  the  class  neuroses  of  Cullen  ; 
characterised  by  a morbid  contraction  or 
motion  of  muscular  fibres. 

Spasmodic  colic.  See  Colica. 

Spasmology.  ( Spasmologia , from 
r? rao-ptct,  a spasm,  and  Ao/i?,  a discourse.) 
A treatise  ©n  convulsions. 

SPASMUS  CYNICUS.  Thespasmus  cy- 
nicus , or  sardonic  grin,  is  a convulsive  affec- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  lips  on 
both  sides,  which  involuntarily  foices  the 
muscles  of  those  parts  into  a species  of 
grinning  distortion.  If  one  side  only  be 
affected,  the  disorder  is  nominated  tortura 
oris.  When  the  masseter,  buccinator, 
temporal,  nasal,  and  labial  muscles,  are 
involuntarily  excited  to  action,  or  contort- 
ed by  contraction  or  relaxation,  they  form 
a species  of  malignant  sneer.  It  some- 
times arises  from  eating  hemlock,  or  other 
acrid  poisons,  or  succeeds  to  an  apoplectic 
stroke. 

Spathomele.  (From  o-rraQ-n,  a sword, 
and  pjxw,  a probe.)  An  edged  probe. 

Spatula.  (Dim.  of  spatha,  a broad 
instrument.)  An  instrument  for  spreading 
salve.  Also  a name  of  the  herb  spurge- 
wort,  from  its  broad  leaves. 

Spearmint.  See  Mentha  suliva. 

Spearwort,  water.  See  Flammula. 

SPECIFIC.  A remedy  that  has  an 
infallible  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  disorders. 
The  existence  of  such  remedies  is  doubted. 

Specillum.  From  specio , to  examine.) 

. A probe. 

SPECULUM  ANI  A11  instrument  for 
distending  the  anus  w'hilst  an  operation  is 
performed  upon  the  parts  within. 

SPECULUM  MATRICES.  An  instru- 


ment to  assist  in  any  manual  operation  be- 
longing  to  the  womb. 

SPECULUM  OCULI.  ( Speculum , 

from  specio , to  view.)  An  instrument 
used  by  oculists  to  keep  the  eyelids  open 
and  the  eye  fixed. 

SPECULUM  ORIS.  An  instrument 
to  force  open  the  mouth. 

Speculum  veneris.  See  Millefolium. 

Speech.  See  Voice. 

Speedwell,  female.  See  Elatine. 

Speedwell,  male.  See  Veronica . 

Speedwell,  mountain.  See  Veronica. 

SPERM A-CETI.  (From  <5-7 rsp/xa,  seed, 
a o-rrsipv,  to  sow,  and  cete  or  cetus,  the 
whale.)  Cetaceum.  An  oily,  concrete, 
crystalline,  semi-transparent  matter,  ob- 
tained from  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  of 
several  species  of  whales,  but  principally 
from  the  Physeter  macro  cepJialus,  or  sper- 
maceti whale.  It  was  formerly  very  highly 
esteemed,  and  many  virtues  were  attribut- 
ed to  it ; but  it  is  now  chiefly  employed  in 
affections  of  the  lungs,  primae  vise,  kid- 
neys, &e.  as  a softening  remedy,  mixed 
with  mucilages.  It  is  also  employed  by 
surgeons  as  an  emollient  in  form  of  cerates, 
ointments,  &c. 

SPERMATIC  A.  Belonging  to  the 

testicle  and  ovary,  as  the  spermatic  artery, 
chord  and  veins.  ” 

SPERMATOCELE.  (From  e-r^uTo- 
jojXw,  from  c-fl-gp^a,  seed,  and  y.n'Kri,  a tumour.) 
Epididymis  distensa.  A swelling  of  the 
testicle  or  epididymis  from  an  accumula- 
tion of  semen.  It  is  known  by  a swelling 
of  those  organs,  pain  extending  to  the  loins 
without  inflammation. 

Spermato  pqeetica.  (From  e-Tri^aa, 
and  nonce,  to  make.)  Medicines  which  in- 
crease the  generation  of  seed. 

S PHA CELISMUS . (From 
to  gangrene.)  A gangrene.  Also  a plu  e- 
nitis. 

SPHACELUS.  (From  o-faxco,  to  de- 
stroy.) A mortification  of  any  part.  See 

Gangrene.  ' 

SPH/ENOIDES  OS.  (From  <r<f>w,  a 
wedge,  and  tdog,  a likeness;  because  it  is 
fixed  in  the  cranium  like  a wedge.)  Oscu- 
neiforme , os  mult  iforme.  Os  azygos.  Pupil- 
lure  os.  Basilare  os.  Os  polymorphos.  Pte- 
rygoid hone.  The  os  sphenoidos,  or  cunei- 
forms, as  it  is  called  from  its  wedge-like  si- 
tuation amidst  the  other  bones  of  the  head, 
is  of  a more  irregular  figure  than  any  other 
bene.  It  has  been  compared  to  a bat  with 
its  wings  extended.  This  resemblance  is 
but  faint,  but  it  would  be  difficult  perhaps 
to  find  any  thing  it  resembles  more. 

We  distinguish  in  this  bone  its  body  or 
middle  part,  and  its  wings  or  sides, 
which  are  much  more  extensive  than  its 
body. 

Each  of  its  wings  or  lateral  processes  is 
divided  into  two  parts.  Of  these  the  up- 
penfiost  and  most  considerable  portion, 
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helping  to  form  the  deepest  part  of  the 
temporal  fossa  on  each  side,  is  called  the 
temporal  process.  The  other  portion  makes 
a part  of  the  orbit,  and  is  therefore  named 
the  orbitai ■ process.  The  back  part  of  each 
wing,  from  its  running  out  sharp  to  meet 
the  os  petrosum,  has  been  called  the  spi- 
710 us  process  ; and  the  two  processes,  which 
stand  out  almost  perpendicular  to  the  basis 
of  the  scull,  have  been  named  pterygoid  or 
aliform  processes,  though  they  may  be 
said  rather  to  resemble  the  legs  than  the 
wings  of  the  bat.  Each  of  these  processes 
has  two  plates  and  a middle  fossa  facing 
backwards  ; of  these  plates  the  external 
one  is  the  broadest,  and  the  internal  one 
the  longest.  The  lower  end  of  the  inter- 
nal plate  forms  a kind  of  hook,  over  which 
passes  the  round  tendon  of  the  musculus 
circumf exus  palati.  Besides  these,  we 
observe  a sharp  middle  ridge,  which  stands 
out  from  the  middle  of  the  bone.  The 
fore  part  of  it,  where  it  joins  the  nasal  la- 
mella of  the  ethmoidal  bone,  is  thin  and 
straight ; the  lower  part  of  it  is  thicker, 
and  is  received  into  the  vomer. 

The  cavities  observable  on  the  external 
surface  of  the  bone,  are  where  it  helps  to 
form  the  temporal,  nasal,  and  orbitar  fossae. 
It  has  likewise  two  fossae  in  its  pterygoid 
processes.  Behind  the  edge,  which  sepa- 
rates these  two  foss®,  we  observe  a small 
groove,  made  by  a branch  of  the  superior 
maxillary  nerve  in  its  passage  to  the  tem- 
poral muscle.  Besides  these,  it  lias  other 
depressions,  which  serve  chiefly  for  the 
origin  of  muscles. 

Its  foramina  are  four  on  each  side.  The 
three  first  serve  for  the  passage  of  the  op- 
tic, superior  maxillary,  and  inferior  max- 
illary nerves;  tiie  fourth  transmits  the 
largest  artery  of  the  dura  mater.  On  each 
side  we  observe  a considerable  fissure, 
which,  from  its  situation,  may  he  called 
the  superior  orbitar  fissure.  Through  it 
pass  the  third  and  fourth  pair  of  nerves,  a 
branch  of  the  fifth,  and  likewise  the  sixth 
pair.  Lastly,  at  the  basis  of  each  ptery- 
roid  process,  we  observe  a foramen  which 
is  named  pierygoidean , and  sometimes  Vi- 
dian, from  Vidius  who  first  described  it. 
Through  it  passes  a branch  of  the  exter- 
nal carotid,  to  be  distributed  to  the 
nose. 

The  os  sphenoides  on  its  internal  surface 
affords  three  fossee.  Two  of  these  are 
considerable  ones  ; they  are  formed  by  the 
lateral  processes,  and  make  part  of  the 
lesser  fossee  of  the  basis  of  the  skull.  The 
third,  which  issmaller,  is  on  the  top  of  the 
body  of  the  bone,  and  is  called  sella  tur- 
cica, from  its  resemblance  to  a Turkish 
saddle.  In  this  the  pituitary  gland  is 
placed.  At  each  of  its  four  angles  is  a 
process.  They  are  called  the  clinoid  pro- 
toeces,  and  are  distinguished  by  their  situ- 
smman  mtoantenr  and  posterior  processes* 


The  two  latter  are  frequently  un  ited  into 
one. 

Within  the  substance  of  the  os  sphe- 
noides, immediately  under  the  s*  11a  tur- 
cica, we  find  two  cavities;  separated  by  a 
thin  bony  lamella.  These  are  the  sphe- 
noidal sinuses.  They  are  lined  with  the 
pituitary  membrane,  and,  like  the  frontal 
sinuses,  separate  a mucus  which  passes 
into  the  nostrils.  In  some  subjects  there 
is  only  one  cavity ; in  others,  though  more 
rarely  , we  find  three. 

In  infants  the  os  sphenoides  is  composed 
of  three  pieces,  one  of  which  forms  the 
body  of  the  bone  and  its  pterygoid  pro- 
cesses, and  the  other  two  its  lateral  pro- 
cesses. The  clinoid  processes  may  even 
then  be  perceived  in  a cartilaginous  state, 
though  some  writers  have  asserted  the  con- 
trary ; but  we  observe  no  appearance  of 
any  sinus. 

This  bone  is  connected  with  all  the  bones 
of  the  cranium,  and  likewise  with  the  ossa 
maxillaria,  ossa  snalarum,  ossa  palati.  and 
vomer.  Its  uses  may  be  collected  from 
the  description  we  have  given  of  it. 

SPH/EkOLDAL  SUTURE.  Sutura 
sphcenoidalis.  The  spheenoidal  and  eth- 
moidal sutures  are  those  which  surround 
the  many  irregular  processes  of  these  two 
bones,  and  join  them  to  each  other  and  to 
the  rest. 

Spluzno-salpingo staphilinus.  See  Cir - 
cumjlexus. 

Sp/iceno  staphilinus.  See  Levator  palati . 

Sph/eritis.  (From  a-^cu^a,  a globe  ; 
so  called  from  its  roupd  head.)  Sphceroce - 
phalia  elatior.  Spluerocephalus.  The  globe- 
thistle. 

Sph^erocephalu?.  See  Sphceritis. 

SpriiEROMA.  (Fro sn  a globe.) 

A fieshy  globular  protuberance. 

SPHEN O-MAX 1LLAR1S,  An  artery 
and  a fissure  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye  is  so 
called. 

SPHINCTER.  (From  to  shut 

up.)  The  name  of  several  muscles,  whose 
office  is  to  shut  or  close  the  aperture  around 
which  they  are  placed. 

SPHINCTER  A NT.  Sphincter  exter- 
nus  of  Albinos  and  Douglas.  Sphincter 
cUtaneus  of  Winslow,  and  coccigio  cutane- 
spincter  of  Dumas.  A single  muscle  of  the 
anus,  which  shuts  the  passage  through  die 
anus  into  the  rectum,  and  puiis  down  the 
bulb  of  the  urethra,  by  which  it  assists  in 
ejecting  the  urine  and  semen.  It  arises 
from  the  skin  and  fat  that  surrounds  the 
verge  of  the  anus  on  both  sides,  near  a& 
far  as  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium;  tne 
fibres  are  gradually  collected  into  an  oval 
form,  and  surround  the  extremity  of  the 
rectum.  It  is  inserted  by  a narrow  point 
into  the  perineum,  acceieratores  urma?, 
and  transversi  perinei;  and  behind  into  the 
extremity  of  the  os  coccygis,  by  an  acute 
termination. 
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Sphincter  ani  cutaneus.  See  Sphincter 
ani. 

Sphincter  ani  elcternus.  See  Sphincter 
ani. 

Sphincter  ani  internus.  Albinus 
and  Douglas  call  tbe  circular  fibres  of  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  rectum,  which  sur- 
rounds its  extremity,  by  this  name. 

Sphincter  cutanecs.  See  Sphincter 
ani. 

Sphincter  externus.  See  Sphincter 
ani. 

Sphincter  gul je.  The  muscle  which 
eontracts  the  top  of  the  throat. 

Sphincter  labiorum.  See  Orbicula- 
ris oris. 

Sphincter  oris.  See  Orbicularis  oris. 

SPHINCTER  VAGIN/E.  Constrictor 
cumti  of  AlbinuS.  Second  muscle  of  the 
clitoris  of  Douglas,  and  anulo-syndesmo-cli- 
toriclien  of  Dumas.  This  muscle  arises 
from  the  sphincter  ani  and  from  the  pos- 
terior side  of  the  vagina  near  the  perineum ; 
from  thence  it  runs  up  the  side  of  the 
vagina,  near  its  external  orifice,  opposite  to 
the  nymphae,  covers  the  corpus  caverno- 
sum,  and  is  inserted  into  the  crus  and 
body  or  union  of  the  crura  clitoi  idis.  Its 
use  is  to  contract  the  mouth  of  the 
vagina. 

Sphingonta.  (From  to  bind.) 

Astringent  medicines. 

Sphondylium.  (From  trKovhXos,  ver- 
tebra ; named  from  the  shape  of  its  root  ; 
or  probably  because  it  was  used  against 
the  bite  of  a serpent,  called  o-ttovZ iAsc.) 
This  is  supposed  to  be  the  branekursine. 
See  Banco,  ursina. 

SPICA.  1.  An  ear  of  corn  2.  A ban- 
dage resembling  an  ear  of  corn. 

Spica  brevis.  Fox-tail  plant. 

Spica  celtica.  See  Nardus  celtica. 

Spica  Fomina.  Common  lavender. 

Spica  indica.  See  Nardus  indica. 

Spica  inguinalis.  A bandage  for 
ruptures  in  the  groin. 

Spica  inguinalis  duplex.  Double 
bandage  for  ruptures. 

Spica  mas.  Broad-leaved  lavender. 

Spica  nardi.  See  Nardus  indica. 

Spica  simplex.  A common  roller  or 
bandage. 

SPIGELIA.  (From  spica,  an  ear  of 
corn;  so  called  from  its  spicated  top.) 
l.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
linn ae an  system.  Class,  Pentandria.  Or- 
der, Monogynia. 

2.  The  name,  in  some  pharmacopoeias 
for  the  Spigelia  anthelmia  of  Linnaeus  di- 
rected as  an  anthelmintic  ; its  virtues  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  Indian  pink. 
See  Spigelia  marilandica. 

Spigelia  anthelmia.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  spigelia  of  some  pharmaco- 
poeias. See  Spigelia. 

Spigelia  lonicera.  See  Spigelia  ma- 
rilandica. 


SPIGELIA  MARILANDICA.  Spi- 
gelia lonicera.  Perennial  w'orm-grass,  or 
Indian  pink.  Spigelia  marilandica  of  Lin- 
naeus ; — caule  tetragono,foliis  omnibus  oppo- 
site. The  whole  of  this  plant,  but  most 
commonly  the  root,  is  employed  as  an  an- 
thelmintic by  the  Indians  and  inhabitants 
of  America.  Dr.  Hope  has  written  in  fa- 
vour of  this  plant,  in  continued  and  re- 
mitting low  worm-fevers  ; besides  its  pro- 
perty of  destroying  the  worms  in  prim® 
vise,  it  acts  as  a purgative. 

Spigelian  lobe.  See  Liver. 

Spignel.  See  Meum  atliamanticum. 

Spike.  See  Nardus  indica. 

Spikenard.  See  Nardus  indica. 

Spilanthus  acmella.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  balm-leaved  spilanthus, 
which  possesses  a bitter  taste  aid  a fra- 
grant smell.  The  herb  and  seed  are  said 
to  be  diuretic  and  menagogue,  and  useful 
in  dropsies,  jaundice,  flu  or  albus,  and  cal- 
culous complaints. 

SPINA.  ( Quasi  speculina , dim.  of  spi- 
ca.) 1.  A thorn.  2.  The  back  bone  ; s© 
called  from  the  thorn-like  processes  of  the 
vertebra.  3.  The  shin-bone. 

Spina  acida.  S ee  Berbcris. 

Spina  acuta.  The  hawthorn. 

Spina  ^egyptiaca.  The  Egyptian 
thorn  or  sloe-tree.  See  3fimosa . 

Spina  alba.  The  white-thorn  tree. 

Spina  arabica.  The  chardon  or  Ara- 
bian thistle. 

SPINA  BIFIDA.  Hydrops  medulla 
spinalis.  Hydrocele  spinalis.  Hydrorachi- 
tis spinosu.  A tumour  upon  the  spine  of 
new-born  children  immediately  about  the 
lower  vertebnfe  of  the  loins,  and  upper 
parts  of  the  sacrum  ; at  first,  it  is  of  a dark 
blue  colour;  but  in  proportion  as  it  in- 
creases in  size,  approaches  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  colour  of  the  skin,  becoming 
perfectly  diaphanous. 

From  the  surface  of  this  tumour  a pel- 
lucid watery  fluid  sometimes  exudes,  and 
this  circumstance  has  been  noticed  by  dif- 
ferent authors.  It  is  always  attended  with 
a weakness,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  a 
paralysis  of  the  loiver  extremities.  The 
opening  of  it  rashly  has  proved  quickly 
fatal  to  the  child.  Talpius,  therefore, 
strongly  dissuades  us  from  attempting  this 
operation.  Acrel  mentions  a case  where 
a nurse  rashly  opened  a tumour,  which,  as 
she  described  it,  was  a blood  bag  on  the; 
back  of  the  child  at  the  time  of  its  birth, 
in  bigness  equal  to  a lien’s  egg,  in  two 
hours  after  which  the  child  died.  From 
the  dissection  it.  appeared  that  the  bladder 
laid  in  the  middle  of  the  os  sacrum,  and 
consisted  of  a coat,  and  some  strong  mem- 
brane, which  proceed  from  a long  fissure 
of  the  bones.  The  extremity  of  the  spinal 
marrow  lay  bare,  and  the  spinal  duct,  in 
the  os  sacrum,  w as  uncommonly  wide,  and 
distended  by  the  pressure  of  the  waters. 
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Upon  tracing  it  to  the  head,  the  brain  was 
found  nearly  in  its  natural  state,  but  the 
ventricles  contained  so  much  water  that 
the  infundibulum  was  quite  distended  with 
it,  and  the  passage  between  the  third 
and  fourth  ventricle  was  greatly  enlarged. 

He  likewise.-  takes  notice  of  another 
case,  where  a child  lived  about  eight  years 
labouring  under  this  complaint,  during 
which  time  it  seemed  to  enjoy  tolerable 
health,  though  pale.  Nothing  seemed 
amiss  in  him,  but  such  a degree  of  debility 
as  rendered  him  incapable  to  stand  on  his 
legs. 

The  tumour,  as  in  the  former  case,  was 
in  the  middle  of  the  os  sacrum,  of  the  big- 
ness of  a man’s  fist,  with  little  discolouring ; 
and  upon  pressing  it  became  less.  When 
opened  it  was  found  full  of  water,  and  the 
coats  were  the  same  as  in  the  .former,  but 
the  separation  of  the  bones  was  very  con- 
siderable. The  spinal  marrow,  under  the 
tumour,  was  as  small  as  a pack-thread,  and 
rigid;  but  there  were  no  morbid  appear- 
ances in  the  brain. 

Spina  burghi  monspeliensis.  Ever- 
green privet. 

SPINA  CERVINA.  (So  called  from 
its  thorns  resembling  those  of  the  stag.) 
Rhamnus  catharticus.  Rhqmnus  solutivus. 
Spina  infectoria.  Cervispina.  Purging 
buckthorn.  The  fruit  or  berries  of  this 
shrub,  Rhamnus  catharticus  of  Linnaeus  : — 
spinis  terminalibus  Jloribus  quadrajidis  di- 
oicis,  foliis  ovatis , caule  erecto  have  been 
long  received  into  the  materia  medica : 
they  contain  a pulpy  deep  green  juice,  of 
a faint  unpleasant  smell,  a bitterish,  acrid, 
nauseous  taste,  which  operate  • briskly  by 
stool,  producing  thirst,  dryness  of  the 
mouth  and  fauces,  and  severe  gripiugs, 
unless  some  diluting  liquor  be  drank  plen- 
tifully after  it:  at  present  it  is  rarely  pre- 
scribed except  as  a drastic  purge.  The 
dose  is  said  to  be  about  20  of  the  fresh 
berries  in  substance  ; twice  or  thrice  that 
number  in  decoction  ; a dram  or  a dram 
and  a half  of  the  dried  berries  ; an  ounce 
of  the  expressed  juice  or  half  an  ounce  of 
the  rob  or  extract,  obtained  by  inspissating 
the  juice. 

Spina  hirci.  The  goats-thorn  of 
France  yielding  gum  tragacanth. 

Spina  infectoria.  See  Spina  cervina. 

Spina  purgatrix.  The  purging 
thorn. 

Spina  solstittalis.  The  calcitrapa 
officinalis.  Barnaby’s  thistle. 

SPINA  VENTOSA.  (The  term  of  spi- 
na seems  to  have  been  applied  by  the 
Arabians  to  this  disorder,  because  it  occa- 
sions a prickling  in  the  flesh  like  the  punc- 
ture of  thorns  ; and  the  epithet  ventosa  is 
added,  because,  upon  touching  the  tumour, 
it  seems  to  be  filled  with  wind,  though  this 
is  not  the  cause  of  the  distention.)  Spines 


ventositas.  Teredo.  Fungus  articuli.  Ar- 
throcace.  Sideratio  ossis.  Cancer  ossis. 
Gangrcena  ossis,  and  some  French  authors 
exostosis.  When  children  are  the  subjects 
of  this  disease,  M.  Severinus  calls  it  Padar- 
ihrocace.  A tumour  arising  from  an  inter- 
nal caries  of  a bone.  It  most  frequently 
occurs  in  the  carpus  and  tarsus,  and  is 
known  by  a continual  pain  in  the  bone, 
and  a red  swelling  of  the  skin,  which  has  a 
spongy  feel. 

Spinachia.  See  Spinacia. 

Spinacia.  (From  mwana,,  Spain,  whence 
it  originally  came,  or  from  its  spinous 
seed.)  Spinachia.  Spinage.  This  plant 
Spinacia  oleracea  of  Linnaeus  is  sometimes 
directed  for  medicinal  purposes  in  the  cure 
of  phthisical  complaints  ; ,made  into  a 
poultice,  by  boiling  the  leaves  and  adding 
some  oil,  it  forms  an  excellent  emollient. 
As  an  article  of  food  it  may  be  considered 
as  similar  to  cabbage  and  other  oleraceous 
plants.  See  Brassica  capitata. 

Spinacia  oleracea.  The  systematic 
name  of  spinage.  See  Spinacia. 

Spin^e  crates.  The  spine  of  the 
back. 

Spijmj  ventositas.  A caries  or  decay 
of  a bone. 

Spinal  marrow.  See  Medulla  spinalis. 

SPINALIS  CERVICIS.  This  mus- 
cle, which  is  situated  close  to  the  vertebras 
at  the  posterior  part  of  the  neck  and  upper 
part  of  the  back,  arises,  by  distinct  ten- 
dons, from  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
five  or  six  uppermost  vertebrae  of  the 
back,  and,  ascending  obliquely  under  the 
complexus,  is  inserted,  by  small  tendons, 
into  the  spinous  processes  of  the  sixth, 
fifth,  fourth,  third,  and  second  vertebra*  of 
the  neck. 

Its  use  is  to  extend  the  neck  obliquely 
backwards. 

Spinalis  colli.  S eeSemi-spinalis  colli. 

SPINALIS  DORSL  Transversalis 
dorsi  of  Winslow  and  inter-epineux  of  Du- 
mas. This  is  the  name  given  by  Albinus 
to  a tendinous  and  fleshy  mass,  which  is 
situated  along  the  spinous  processes  of  the 
back  and  the  inner  side  of  the  longissimus 
dorsi. 

It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  uppermost  ver- 
tebrae of  the  loins,  and  the  lowermost  ones 
oil'  the  back,  and  is  inserted  into  the  spinous 
processes  of  the  nine  uppermost  vertebra* 
of  the  back. 

Its  use  is  to  extend  the  vertebrae,  and  to 
assist  in  raising  the  spine. 

SpinAles  lumborum.  Muscles  of  the 
loins. 

SPINE.  (Spina,  from  spina,  thorn  ; 
so  called  from  the  spine-like  processes  of 
the  vertebrae.)  Spina  dorsi.  Columna 

spinalis.  Columna  vcrtebralis.  A bony 
column  or  pillar  extending  in  the  posterior 
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part  of  the  trunk  from  the  great  occipital 
foramen  to  the  sacrum.  It  is  composed  of 
twenty -four  bones  called  vertebrae.  See 
Vertebra. 

Spinosa.  See  Spina  bifida. 
j ■ nosum  syriacum.  The  Syrian 

broom. 

Spiraea  africana.  African  meadow 
sweet. 

SPIREA.  (From  spira,  a pillar;  so 
named  from  its  spiral  stalk.)  Meadow 
sweet.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pentagynia. 
Order,  Icosandria. 

Spjrea  filipendula.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  officinal  dropwort.  See  Fill- 
pendula. 

Spirea  ulmaria.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  meadow  sweet.  See  Ulma- 
ria. 

SPIRIT.  Spiritus.  This  name  was 
formerly  given  by  chemists  to  all  volatile 
substances  collected  by  distillation.  Three 
principal  kinds  were  distinguished  : inflam- 
mable or  ardent  spirits,  acid  spirits,  and 
alkaline  spirits.  The  word  spirit  is  now 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  alkohol. 

Spiritus  .etheris  nitrici.  Spiritus 
atheris  nitrosi.  Spiritus  nitri  dulcis.  A 
febrifuge,  diaphoretic,  and  diuretic  com- 
pound mostly  administered  in  asthenia, 
nervous  affections,  disuria,  and  calculous 
affections. 

Spiritus  .etheris  vitriolici.  Spi- 
ritus vitrioli  dulcis.  A diaphoretic,  antis- 
pasinodic,  and  tonic  preparation  mostly 
exhibited  in  nervous  debility,  and  weakness 
of  the  primse  vise. 

Spiritus  ^etiieris  vitriolici  aro- 
maticus.  An  excellent  stimulating  and 
stomachic  compound,  which  is  administer- 
ed in  debility  of  the  stomach  and  nervous 
affections. 

Spiritus  .etheris  vitriolici  com- 
posite. A stimulating  anodyne,  supposed 
to  be  the  celebrated  liquor  mineralis  an- 
odynus  of  Hoffman.  It  is  exhibited  in  fe- 
vers, nervous  affections,  hysteria,  &c. ; 
and  in  most  cases  of  fever  where  medicines 
are  rejected  by  the  stomach,  this  is  of  infi- 
nite service. 

Spiritus  ammonite.  Spirit  of  ammo- 
nia. Formerly  called  spiritus  salis  am - 
moniaci  dulcis.  Spiritus  salis  ammoniaci. 
“ Take  of  rectified  spirit,  two  pints;  solu- 
tion of  ammonia,  a pint.”  Mix.  A sti- 
mulating antispasmodic  exhibited  in  cases 
of  asphyxia,  asthenia,  and  in  nervous  dis- 
eases, but  mostly  used  as  an  external  sti- 
mulant against  rheumatism,  sprains  and 
bruises. 

Spiritus  ammonee  aromaticus.  Aro- 
matic spirit  of  ammonia.  Formerly  known 
by  the  name  of  spiritus  ammonia:  compo - 
situs : Spiritus  volatilis  aromaticus : Spi- 

ritus salis  volatilis  oleosus.  “ Take  of 


spirit  of  ammonia,  two  pints ; eil  of  le- 
mon, oil  of  cloves,  of  each  two  fhnd- 
drachras.”  Mix.  A stimulating  autispas- 
modic  and  sudorific  in  very  general  use 
to  smell  at  in  faintings  and  lowness  of 
spirits.  It  is  exhibited  internally  in  ner- 
vous affections,  hysteria,  and  weakness  of 
the  stomach.  The  dose  is  from  half  a 
drachm  to  a drachm. 

Spiritus  ammonee  fgetidus.  Fetid 
spirit  of  ammonia.  Formerly  called  spi- 
ritus volatilis  fcetidus.  “ Take  of  spirit 
of  ammonia,  two  pints  ; assafoetida,  two 
ounces.”  Macerate  for  twelve  hours,  then 
by  a gentle  fire  distil  a pint  and  half 
inio  a cooled  receiver.  A stimulating  an- 
t-ispasmodic,  often  exhibited  to  children 
against  convulsions,  and  to  gouty  and 
asthmatic  persons.  The  dose  is  from 
half  afluiddrachm  to  a drachm. 

Spiritus  ammonee  succinatus.  Suc- 
cinated  spirit  of  ammonia.  Formerly  known 
by  the  names  of  euu  de  luce:  Spiiitus 

salis  ammoniac ce  succinatus:  Liquor  cor- 

nu cervi  succinatus.  “ Take  of  mastich, 
three  drachms ; alkohol,  nine  fluiddrachnis ; 
oil  of  lavender,  fourteen  minims;  oil  of 
amber,  four  minims  ; solution  of  ammo- 
nia, ten  fluidounces.”  Macerate  the  mas- 
tich in  the  alkohol  that  it  may  dissolve, 
and  pour  off  the  clear  tincture,  to  this  add 
the  remaining  articles,  and  shake  them 
together.  This  preparation  is  a compound 
succinate  of  ammonia.  It  is  much  es- 
teemed as  a stimulant  and  nervine  medi- 
cine, and  is  employed  internally  and  exter- 
nally against  spasms,  hysteria,  syncope, 
vertigo,  and  the  stings  of  insects.  The 
dose  is  from  ten  minims  to  half  a fluid- 
drachm. 

Spiritus  anisi.  Spirit  of  aniseed. 
Formerly  called  spiritus  anisi  compositus : 
Aqua  seminum  anisi  composita.  “ Take  of 
aniseed,  bruised,  half  a pound  ; proof  spi- 
rit, a gallon  ; water  sufficient  to  prevent 
empyreuma.”  Macerate  for  24  hours,  and 
distil  a gallon  by  a gentle  fire.  A stimu- 
lating carminative  and  stomachic  calcu- 
lated to  relieve  flatulency,  borborygmus, 
colic,  and  spasmodic  affections  of  the  bow- 
els. The  dose  is  from  half  a fluiddrachm 
to  a drachm. 

Spiritus  armoracee  compositus. 
Compound  spirit  of  horse-radish,  formerly 
called  spiritus  raphani  compositus : Aqua 

raphani  composita.  “ Take  of  horse-radish 
root,  fresh  and  sliced,  dried  orange  peel, 
of  each  a pound ; nutmegs,  bruised,  half  an 
ounce ; proof  spirit,  a gallon  ; water  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  empyreuma.”  Macerate 
for  24  hours,  and  distil  a gallon  by  a gentle 
fire.  A yery  warm  stimulating  compound 
given  in  gouty,  rheumatic,  and  spasmodic 
affections  of  the  stomach  and  in  scorbutic 
disorders.  The  dose  is  from  half  a fluid- 
drachm  to  half  au  ounce. 
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Spiritus  camphors.  Spirit  of  cam* 
plior.  Formerly  known  by  the  names  of 
spiritus  camphoratns : Spiritus  vino sus  cam - 
phorutus : Spiritus  vini  camphoratns : 

u Take  of  camphor,  four  ounces  ; rectified 
spirit,  two  pints.”  Mix,  that  the  camphor 
may  be  dissolved.  A stimulating  medicine, 
used  as  an  external  application  against 
chilblains,  rheumatism,  palsy,  numbness, 
and  gangrene. 

Spiritus  carur  Spirit  of  carraway. 
Formerly  called  aqua  scminum  carui. 
“ fake  of  carra way-seeds, bruised,  a pound 
and  half;  proof  spirit,  a gallon  ; water 
sufficient  to  prevent  empyreuma.  Mace- 
rate for  24  hours,  and  distil  a gallon  by  a 
gentle  fire.  The  dose  is  from  a fiuiddrachm 
to  half  an  ounce. 

Spiritus  cinnamomi.  Spirit  of  cinna- 
mon. Formerly  called  aqua  cinnamomi 
spii'ituosa.  Aqua  cinnamomi  fortis.  “ Take 
of  cinnamon  bark,  bruised,  a pound  ; proof 
spirit,  a gallon  ; water  sufficient  to  prevent 
empyreuma.”  Macerate  for  24  hours,  and 
distil  a gallon  by  a gentle  fire.  Spirit  of 
cinnamon  is  mostly  used  in  conjunction 
with  other  carminatives  to  give  a pleasant 
flavour ; it  may  be  exhibited  alone  as  a 
carminative  and  stimulant.  The  dose  is 
from  a fiuiddrachm  to  half  an  ounce. 

Spiritus  cornu  cervi.  See  Liquor 
carbonatis  ammonia;. 

Spiritus  juniperi  compositus.  Com- 
pound spirit  of  juniper.  Formerly  called 
aqua  juniperi  composita.  “ Take  of  juniper- 
berries,  bruised,  a pound  ; carraway-secds, 
bruised,  fennel-seeds,  bruised,  of  each  an 
ounce  and  half;  water  sufficient  to  prevent 
empyreuma.”  Macerate  for  24  hours,  and 
distil  a gallon  by  a gentle  fire. 

Spiritus  lavendcl^e.  Spirit  of  la- 
vender. Formerly  called  spiritus  lavendu - 
lee  simplex.  “ Take  of  fresh  lavender 
flowers,  two  pounds  ; rectified  spirit,  a 
gallon  ; water  sufficient  to  prevent  empy- 
reuma.” Macerate  for  24  hours,  and  distil 
a gallon  by  a gentle  fire.  Though  mostly 
used  as  a perfume,  this  spirit  may  be  given 
internally  as  a stimulating  nervine  and 
antispasmodie.  The  dose  is  from  a fiuid- 
drachm to  half  an  ounce. 

Spiritus  lavendula  compositus. 
Compound  spirit  of  lavender.  Formerly 
called  spiritus  lavendula;  compositus  mat- 
thiee.  “ Take  of  spirit  of  lavender,  three 
pints  ; spirit  of  rosemary,  a pmt ; cinnamon 
bark,  bruised,  nutmegs,  bruised,  of  each  half 
an  ounce  ; red  saunders  wood,  sliced,  an 
ounce.”  Macerate  for  fourten  days,  and 
strain.  An  elegant  and  useful  antispas- 
modic,  and  stimulant  in  very  general  use 
against  nervous  diseases,  lowness  of  spirits, 
andvweakness  of  the  stomach,  taken  on  a 
lump  of  sugar. 

Spiritus  lumbricorum.  The  spirit 
obtained  by  the  distillation  of  the  earth- 
worm is  similar  to  hartshorn. 


Spiritus  ment Hi®  piperita.  Spirit 
of  peppermint.  Formerly  called  spiritus 
menthce  piper  it  idis : Aqua  menthee  piper  itidis 
spirituosa.  “ Take  of  peppermint,  dried, 
a pound  and  half;  proof  spirit,  a gallon: 
water  sufficient,  to  prevent  empyreuma.’* 
Macerate  for  24  hours,  and  distil  a gallon 
by  a gentle  fire.  This  possesses  all  the 
properties  of  the  peppermint  with  the  sti- 
mulating virtues  of  the  spirit.  The  dose 
from  one  fiuiddiachm  to  an  ounee. 

Spiritus  menth/E  vjridis.  Spirit  of 
spearmint.  Formerly  '’ailed  spiritus  men- 
th(E  sativce  : Aqua  mentha;  vulgaris  spin- 

tuosa.  “ Take  of  spearmint,  dried,  a 
pound  anil  half ; proof  spirit,  a gallon  ; 
water  sufficient  to  prevent  empyreuma." 
Macerate  for  twenty-four  horn  s,  and  distil  a 
gallon.  This  is  most  commonly  added  to 
carminative  or  antispasmodie  draughts,  and 
seldom  exhibited  alone.  The  dose  from 
one  fiuiddrachm  to  an  ounce. 

Spiritus  millepedarum.  A fluid 
volatile  alkali,  whose  virtues  are  similar 
to  hartshorn. 

Spiritus  myndereri.  See  Liquor 
acetatis  ammonice. 

Spiritus  myristic.e.  Spirit  of  nut- 
meg. Formerly  called  aqua  nucis  moscha - 
tm.  “ Take  of  nutmees,  bruised,  two 
ounces  ; proof  spirit,  a gallon ; water 
sufficient  to  prevent  empyreuma.”  Mace- 
rate for  24  hours,  and  distil  a gallon  by  a 
gentle  fire.  A stimulating  and  agreeable 
spirit  possessing  the  virtues  of  the  nut- 
meg. The  dose  from  one  fiuiddrachm  to 
an  ounce. 

Spiritus  nitri  dulcis.  See  Spiritus 
atheris  nitrici. 

Spiritus  nitri  duplex.  The  nitroui 
acid.  See  Acidum  nitrosum  and  Nitric 
acid. 

Spiritus  nitri  fumans.  See  Acidum 
nitrosum  and  Nitric  acid. 

Spiritus  nitri  glauberj.  See  Aci- 
dim  nitrosum  and  Nitric  add. 

Spiritus  nitri  simplex.  The  dilute 
nitrous  acid.  See  Acidum  nitrosum  dilutuni. 

Spiritus  nitri  vulgaris.  This  is 
now  called  acidum  nitrosum  dilution. 

Spiritus  pimentos.  Spirit  of  pimen- 
to. Formerly  called  spiritus  pimento . 
“Take  of  allspice,  bruised,  two  ounces; 
proof  spirit,  a gallon  ; water  sufficient  to 
prevent  empyreuma.”  Macerate'  for  24 
hours,  and  distil  a gallon  by  a gentle  fire. 
A stimulating  aromatic  tincture  mostly 
employed  with  adstringent  and  carminative 
medicines.  The  dose,  is  from  half  a fluid- 
drachm  to  half  an  ounce. 

Spiritus  pulegii.  Spirit  of  penny- 
royal. Formerly  called  aqua  pulegii  spiri- 
tuosa. a Take  of  pennyroyal,  dried,  a 
pound  and  half;  proof  spirit,  a gallon  ; 
water  sufficient  to  prevent  empyreuma.” 
Macerate  for  24  hours,  and  distil  a gallon 
by  a gemle  fire.  This  is  in  very  general  use 
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as  3n  emmenagogue  amongst  the  lower 
orders.  It  possesses  nervine  and  carmina- 
tive virtues.  The  dose  is  from  half  a fiuid- 
drachm  to  half  an  ounce. 

Spiritus  rector.  Boerhaave  and 
other  chemists  give  this  name  to  a very 
attenuated  principle,  in  which  the  smell  of 
odorant  bodies  peculiarly  resides.  Now 
called  aroma. 

Spiritus  ^orismarini.  Spirit  of 
rosemary.  “ Take  of  rosemary  tops,  fresh, 
a pound  and  half ; proof  spirit,  a gallon  ; 
water  sufficient  to  preyent  empyreuina.” 
Macerate  for  24  hours,  and  distil  a gallon 
by  a gentle  fire.  A very  fragrant  spirit, 
mostly  employed  for  external  purposes  in 
conjunction  with  other  resolvents. 

Spiritus  salis  anjmoniaci  aquosus. 
See  Liquor  car bonai is  ammonice. 

Spiritus  salis  ammoniaci  dulcis. 
See  Spiritus  ammonice. 

Spiritus  salis  ammoniaci  simplex. 
See  Liquor  carbonatis  ammonice. 

Spiritus  salts  glauberi.  See  Acidum 
muriaticum. 

Spiritus  salis  marini.  See  Acidum 
muriaticum. 

Spiritus  vini  rectificatus.  See 
Alkohol.  Rectified  spirit  of  wine  is  in 
general  use  to  dissolve  resinous  and  other 
mediciues.  It  is  seldom  exhibited  inter- 
nally, though  it  exists  in  the  diluted  state  in 
all  vinous  and  spirituous  liquors. 

Spiritus  vini  tenuicr.  Proof  spirit, 
which  is  half  the  strength  of  rectified,  is 
much  employed  for  preparing  tinctures 
of  genuine  resinous  juices,  barks,  roots, 
See. 

Spiritus  vitrioli.  See  Sulphuric  acid 

Spiritus  vitrioli  dulcis.  See  Spi- 
ritus  cetheris  vitriolici. 

Spiritus  volatilis  fcetidus.  See 
Spiritus  ammonice  fcetidus. 

Spissamentum.  (From  spisso , to 

thicken.)  A substance  put  into  oils  and 
ointments  to  make  them  thick. 

Spitting  of  blood.  See  Ilcematemesis 
and  hcemoptysis. 

Splanchnica.  (From  cnc'Ka.yyyov,  an 
intestine.)  Remedies  for  diseased  bow- 
els. 

SPLAN CHN OLOGI A.  (From 
vov,  an  entrail,  and  \ofos,  a discourse.) 
Splanchnology,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  vis- 
cera. 

SPLANCHNIC  NERVE.  The  great 
intercostal  nerve.  See  Intercostal  nerve. 

SPLEEN.  2ttXw.  Lien.  The  spleen 
or  milt  is  a spongy  viscus  of  a livid  colour, 
and  so  variable  in  form,  situation,  and 
magnitude,  that  it  is  hard  to  determine 
either.  Nevertheless,  in  a healthy  man  it 
is  always  placed  on  the  left  side,  in  the  left 
hypocondrium,  between  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  false  ribs.  Its  circumference  is 
oblong  and  round,  resembling  an  oval 
figure.  It  is  larger,  to  speak  generally, 


when  the  stomach  is  empty,  and  smaller 
when  it  is  compressed,  or  evacuated  by  a 
full  stomach. 

It  should  particularly  be  remembered  of 
this  viscus,  that  it  is  convex  towards  the 
ribs,  and  concave  internally  : also,  that  it 
has  an  excavation,  into  which  vessels  are 
inserted. 

It  is  connected  with  the  follow  ing  parts  : 
1.  With  the  stomach,  by  a ligament  and 
short  vessels.  2.  With  the  omentum,  and 
the  left  kidney.  3.  With  the  diaphragm, 
by  a portion  of  the  peritona-um.  4.  With 
the  beginning  of  the  pancreas,  by  vessels. 
5.  With  the  colon,  by  a ligament. 

In  man  the  spleen  is  covered  with  one 
simple,  firm  membrane,  arising  from  the 
peritonaeum,  which  adheres  to  the  spleen, 
very  firmly,  by  the  intervention  of  cellular 
structure. 

The  vessels  of  the  spleen  are,  the  splenie 
artery  coming  from  the  celiac  artery, 
which,  considering  the  size  of  the  spleen, 
is  much  larger  than  is  requisite  for  the 
mere  nutrition  of  it.  This  goes  by  serpen- 
tine movements,  out  of  its  course,  over  the 
pancreas,  and  behind  the  stomach,  and  after 
having  given  off  branches  to  the  adjacent 
parts,  it  is  inserted  into  the  concave,  surface 
of  the  spleen.  It  is  afterwards  divided  into 
smaller  branches,  which  are  again  divided 
into  other  yet  smaller,  delivering  their 
blood  immediately  to  the  veins,  but  emit- 
ting it  no  where  else.  The  veins,  at  length, 
come  together  into  one,  called  the  splenic 
vein,  ami  having  received  the  large  coronary 
vein  of  the  stomach,  besides  others,  it  con- 
stitutes the  left  principal  branch  of  the  veng 
portae. 

The  nerves  of  the  spleen  are  small ; 
they  surround  the  arteries  with  their 
branches  ; they  come  from  the  particular 
plexus,  which  is  formed  of  the  posterior 
branches  of  the  eighth  pair,  and  the  great 
intercostal  nerve. 

Lymphatic  vessels  are  almost  only  seen 
creeping  along  the  surface  of  the  human 
spleen. 

The  use  of  spleen  has  not  hitherto  been 
determined  ; yet  if  its  situation  and  fabric 
be  regarded,  one  w'ould  imagine  its  use  to 
consist  chiefly  in  affording  some  assistance 
to  the  stomach  during  the  progress  of  di- 
gestion. 

Spleenwort.  See  Ceterach. 

Splenalgia.  (From  <r7rx«v,  the  spleen, 
and  cLKyo;,  pain.)  A pain  in  the  spleen  or 
its  region. 

Splenetica.  (From  c-ttAhv,  the  spleen.) 
Medicines  which  relieve  diseases  of  the 
spleen. 

SPLENITIS.  (From  o-ttXw,  the 
spleen.)  Inflammation  of  the  spleen.  A 
genus  of  disease  in  the  class  pyrexia • and 
order  phlegmasice  of  Cullen  ; characterized 
by  pyrexia,  tension,  heat,  tumour,  and 
pain  in  the  left  hypochondrium;  increased 
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% pressure.  This  disease,  according  to 
Juncker,  comes  on  with  a remarkable  shi- 
vering, succeeded  by  a most  intense  heat, 
and  very  great  thirst  ; a pain  and  tumour 
are  perceived  in  the  left  liypdchondriiun, 
and  the  paroxysms  for  the  most  part  as- 
sume a quartan  form,  when  the  patients 
expose  themselves  for  a little  to  the  free 
air,  their  extremities  immediately  grow 
very  cold.  If  an  haemorrhagy  ifappen,  the 
blood  flows  out  of  the  left  nostril.  The 
other  symptoms  are  the  same  with  those  of 
the  hepatitis.  Like  the  liver,  the  spleen 
often  is  also  subject  to  a chronic  inflamma- 
tion which  often  happens  after  agues,  and 
is  called  the  ague  cake,  though  th.it  name 
is  also  frequently  given  to  a scirrhous  tu- 
mour of  the  liver  succeeding  intermittents. 
The  causes  of  this  disease  are  in  general 
the  same  with  those  of  other  inflammatory 
disorders ; but  those  which  determine  the 
inflammation  to  that  particular  part  more 
than  another,  are  very  much  unknown. 
It  attacks  persons  of  a very  plethoric 
and  sanguine  habit  of  body  rather  than 
others. 

SPLENIUS.  (From  o-ttXw,  the  spleen  ; 
so  named  from  its  resemblance  in  shape  to 
the  spleen,  or  according  to  some  it  derives 
its  name  from  splenium , a ferula , or  splint, 
which  surgeons  apply  to  the  sides  of  a 
fractured  bone.)  Splenius  capitis  and 
splenius  colli  of  Albums,  and  cervico-dorsi- 
mnstoidien  et  dorso-lfachelien  of  Dumas. 
Tiie  splenius  is  a flat,  broad,  and  oblong 
muscle,  in  part  covered  by  the  upper  part 
qf  the  trapezius,  and  obliquely  situated  be- 
tween the  back  of  the  ear,  and  the  lower 
and  posterior  part  of  the  neck. 

It  arises  tendinous  from  the  four  or  five 
superior  spinous  processes  of  the  dorsal 
vertebra*. ; tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the 
last  of  the  neck,  and  tendinous  from  the 
ligamentum  colli,  or  rather  the  tendons  of 
the  two  splenii  unite  here  inseparably  ; 
but  about  the  second  or  third  vertebra  of 
the  neck  they  recede  from  each  other, 
so  that  part  of  the  complexus  may  be 
seen. 

It  is  inserted,  by  two  distinct  tendons, 
Into  the  transverse  processes  of  the  two 
first  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  sending  off  some 
few  fibres  to  the  complexus  and  levator 
scapulae  ; tendinous  and  fleshy  into  the 
upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  mastoid 
process,  and  into  a ridge  on  the  occipital 
bone,  where  it  joins  with  the  root  Of  that 
process. 

This  muscle  may  easily  be  separated 
into  two  parts.  Enstachius  and  Fallopius 
were  aware  of  this ; Winslow  has  distin- 
guished them  into  the  superior  and  inferior 
portions ; and  Albinus  has  described  them 
as  two  distinct  muscles,  calling  that  part 
which  is  inserted  into  the  mastoid  process 
and  os  occipitis,  splenius  capitis , and  that 
Vrhich  is  inserted  into  the  vertebrae  of  the 
neck,  splenius  colli.  We  have  here  follow* 


ed  Douglas,  and  the  generality  of  writers, 
in  describing  these  two  portions  as  one 
muscle,  especially  as  they  are  intimately 
united  near  their  origin. 

When  this  muscle  acts  singly,  it  draws 
the  head  and  upper  vertebrae  of  the  neck 
obliquely  backwards  ; when  both  act,  they 
pull  the  head  directly  backwards. 

Splenium.  (From  o-v'knv,  the  spleen ; 
so  called  from  its  efficacy  in  disorders  of 
the  spleen.)  1.  Spleen  wort.  2.  A com- 
press shaped  like  the  spleen, 

Splenius  capitis.  See  Splenius. 

Splenius  colli.  See  Splenius. 

SPLENOCELE.  (From  er ttXjiv,  the 
spleen,  and  mxv,  a tumour.)  A rupture 
of  the  spleen. 

SPLINT.  A long  piece  of  wood,  tin, 
or  strong  pasteboard  employed  for  pre- 
venting the  ends  of  broken  bones  from 
moving,  so  as  to  interrupt  tiie  process  by 
which  fractures  unite. 

Spodium.  2'srohov.  The  spodium  of 
Bioscorides  and  of  Ga'on  are  now  not 
known  in  tiie  shops.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  produced  by  burning  cadmia  alone 
in  the  furnace  ; for  having  thrown  it  in 
small  pieces  into  the  fire,  near  the  nozzle 
of  the  bellows,  they  blow  tire  most  fine 
and  subtle  parts  against  the  roof  of  the 
furnace  ; and  what  was  reflecled  from 
thence  was  called  spodium.  It  differed 
from  the  pompholyx  in  not  being  so  pure, 
and  in  being  more  heavy.  Pliny  distin- 
guishes several  kinds  of  it,  as  that  of  cop- 
per, silver,  gold,  and  lead. 

Spodium  arabum.  Burnt  ivory  or 
ivory  black. 

Spodium  gr^ecorum.  The  white  dung 
of  dogs. 

Spoliarium.  A private  room  at  the 
baths. 

Spqndylium.  (From  a-TtovhAo?,  a ver- 
tebra; so  named  from  the  shape  of  its 
root,  or  probably  because  it  was  used 
against  the  bite  of  a serpent  called  o-vov* 
S'yXj?.)  Tiie  herb  all-heal.  Cow-parsnep. 

Spondylus.  Z'GTovh\(&’.  Some  have 
thought  fit  to  call  the  spine,  or  back- 
bone thus,  from  the  shape  and  fitness  of  the 
vertebrae,  to  move  every  way  upon  one 
another. 

Sponge.  See  Spongia. 

Sponge-tent.  See  Spongia  praparata. 

SPONGIA  2m>yfoc,  tmoyfici.  Sponge. 
A sea  production,  the  Spongia  officinalis 
of  Linnaeus ; the  habitations  of  insects. 
Burnt  sponge  is  said  to  cure  effectually 
the  bronchocele,  and  to  be  of  infinite 
utility  in  scrophulous  complaints.  Sponge 
tents  are  employed  by  surgeons  to  dilate 
fistulous  ulcers,  &c. 

Spongia  officinalis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  sponge.  See  Spongia . 

Spongia  praparata.  Prepared 
sponga.  Sponge  tent.  This  is  formed  by- 
dipping  pieces  of  sponge  in  hot  melted 
emplastmm  cerae  compcsitum,  and  press- 
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hag  them  between  two  iron  plates.  As 
soon  as  cold,  the  substance  thus  formed 
may  be  cut  into  pieces  of  any  shape.  It 
was  formerly  used  for  dilating  small  open- 
ings, for  which  it  was  well  adapted,  as 
when  the  wax  melted,  the  elasticity  of  the 
sponge  made  it  expand  and  distend  the 
opening,  in  which  it  had  been  put.  Mr. 
Cooper  informs  us  that  the  best  modern 
surgeons  seldom  employ  it. 

Spongia  usta.  Burnt  sponge.  “Cut 
the  sponge  into  pieces,  and  beat  it  that 
any  extraneous  matters  may  be  separated  ; 
then  burn  it  in  a close  vessel  until  it  be- 
comes black  and  friable ; lastly  rub  it  to 
a very  fine  powder.”  This  preparation  is 
exhibited  with  bark  in  the  cure  of  scro- 
phulous  complaints,  and  forms  the  basis 
of  a lozenge  which  has  been  known  to 
cure  the  bronchocele  in  many  instances. 
The  dose  is  from  a scruple  to  a drachm. 

SPONGIOSA  OSSA.  Ossa  turbinata 
iirferiora.  These  bones  are  situated  in  the 
under  part  of  the  side  of  the  nose,  they 
are  of  a triangular  form  and  spongy  ap- 
pearance, resembling  the  os  spongiosum 
superius  ; externally  they  are  convex  ; in- 
ternally they  are  concave  ; the  convexity 
is  placed  towards  the  septum  nasi,  and 
concavity  outwards.  The  under  edge  of 
each  bone  is  placed  horizontally  near  the 
outer  part  of  the  nose,  and  ending  in  a 
sharp  point  behind.  At  the  upper  part  of 
the  bone  are  two  processes,  the  anterior  of 
which  ascends  and  forms  part  of  the  Ja- 
crymal  groove,  and  the  posterior  descends 
and  forms  a hook  to  make  part  of  the  max- 
illary sinus. 

The  connexion  of  this  bone  is  to  the  os 
maxillare,  os  palatiand  os  unguis  by  a dis- 
tinct suture  in  the  young  subject ; but  in 
the  adult,  by  a concretion  of  substance. 

The  ossa  spongiosa  afford  a large  surface 
for  extending  the  organ  of  smell  by  allow- 
ing the  membrane  of  the  nose  to  be  ex- 
panded, upon  which  the  olfactory  nerves 
are  dispersed. 

In  the  foetus,  these  bones  are  almost 
complete. 

Spongiosum  os.  3.  The  ethmoid 
bone.  2.  See  Spongiosa  ossa. 

SpONGOIDES.  (2'aroy%oti$r,<;,  from  o-mny. 
ya,  a sponge,  and  forma , a shape.) 

Is  the  same  as  Os  cribriforme , because  it 
is  hollow  and  porous  like  a sponge  or 
sieve. 

SPORADIC.  ( Spomdicus , from  cntziyoo, 
to  sow.)  An  epithet  for  such  infectious 
and  other  diseases  as  seize  a few  persons 
at  any  time  or  season. 

Spotted  lungwort.  See  Puhnonarict. 

SPRUCE.  1.  A particular  species  of 
fir.  2.  A fermented  liquor  called  spruce- 
beer  prepared  from  the  spruce  fir.  From 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  it  contains, 
it  is  found  a useful  antiscorbutic. 

Spurge  flax.  See  Thymalpeu. 

Spurge  laurel.  See  JLmreold. 


Spurge  olire.  See  Mezcreim. 

Sprain.  See  Sublurutio. 

Sputa  men.  See  Sputum. 

SPUTUM.  (From  spun,  to  spit.) 
Sputamen.  Saliva.  Any  kind  of  expec- 
toration. 

Squamaria.  (From  squama , a scale; 
so  called  from  its  scaly  roots.)  The  great 
toeth  wort. 

SQUAMQSE  SUTURE.  ( Sntura 
squamosa;  from  squama,  a scale  ; because 
the  bones  lie  over  each  other  like  scales.) 
The  suture  which  unites  the  squamose  por- 
tion of  the  temporal  bone  with  the  parietal. 

Squill.  See  Scilla. 

Squilla.  See  Scilla. 

Squinanthus.  (From  squinanthia,  the 
quincey  ; so  named  from  its  uses  in  the 
quincey.)  Squinanthum.  The  sweet  rush 
was  once  so  called.  See  Juncus  odoratus. 

Stachys.  (Ira^v ?,  a spike;  so  named 
from  its  spicated  stalk  and  seed.)  The 
wild  sage.  The  base  horehound  or  marru- 
bium  hispanieum. 

Stachys  fcetida.  Yellow  archangel. 
Hedge-nettle. 

Stachys  palustris.  Clowns  wound- 
wort or  all-heal. 

St acte.  (2ra.-A.T7i,  from  to  distil.) 
Signifies  that  kind  of  myrrh  which  distils 
or  falls  in  drops  from  the  trees.  It  is  also 
used  by  some  writers  for  a more  liquid 
kind  of  amber  than  what  is.  commonly  met 
with  in  the  shops ; whence  in  Scrihonius 
Largus,  iEgineta,  and  some  others,  we 
meet  with  a colly rium,  and  several  other 
forms,  wherein  this  was  the  chief  ingre- 
dient, distinguished  by  the  name  of  Stac- 
tica. 

Stacticon.  Instillation.  An  eye- 
water. 

Stagma.  (From  to  distil.)  Any 
distilled  liquor.  The  vitriolic  acid. 

Stalagmus.  (From  <ra.ha.?M,  to  distil.) 
Distillation. 

Staltica.  (From  <rex\M,  to  contract.) 
Healing  applications. 

Stanni  pulvis.  Tin  finely  filed  is  ex- 
hibited internally  as  a vermifuge. 

STANNUM.  See  Tin. 

Stapedis  musculus.  See  Stapedius. 

STAPEDIUS.  ( Stupedius , sc.  muscu- 
lus ; from  stapes,  one  of  the  hones  of  the 
ear.)  Musculus  stapes  of  Cowper,  and 
pyrumidal-stapcdien  of  Dumas.  A muscle 
of  the  internal  ear,  which  draws  the  stapes 
obliquely  upwards  towards  the  cavern, 
by  which  the  posterior  parts  of  its  base  is 
moved  inwards,  and  the  anterior  part  out- 
wards. 

STAPES.  (In  quo  pes  stat.)  A bone 
of  the  internal  ear,  so  called  from  its  re- 
semblance to  a stirrup. 

Staphilinus.  See  Azygos  uvula. 

Stapiii  linus  extern  us.  See  Circum- 
flex us  po.lati. 

StaphIS.  2ra.<pis,  is  strictly  a grape,  or 
a bunch  of  grapes  ; whence  from  their  like- 
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Ufcss  thereunto  it  is  applied  to  many  other 
things,  especially  the  glandnlous  parts  of 
the  body,  whether  natural  or  distemper- 
ed. 

STAPHIS AGRIA.  (Ztck pig  afyia3  wild 
vine  ; from  the  resemblance  of  its  leaves 
to  those  of  the  vine.)  Staphys.  Pedicula- 
ria.  Staves  acre.  De'phinum  sfaphisagria 
of  Li nme us : — nectariis  tetraphyllis  petalo 
brerioribus , foliis  palmatis,  lobis  otusis. 
The  seeds,  which  are  the  only  parts  di- 
rected for  medicinal  use,  are  usually  im- 
ported here  front  Italy  ; they  are  large, 
rough,  of  an  irregular  triangular  figure,  and 
©f  a blackish  colour  on  the  outside,  but 
yellowish  within;  their  smell  is  disagree- 
able, and  somewhat  fetid  ; to  the  taste 
they  are  very  bitter,  acrid,  and  nauseous. 
It  was  formerly  employed  as  a mastica- 
tory, but  is  now  confined  to  external  use 
in  some  kinds  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  but 
more  especially  for  destroying  lice  and 
other  insects  ; hence  by  the  vulgar  it  is 
called  louse-wort. 

Staphyle.  (2a<pv7\v.  A grape  or  rai- 
sin ; so  called  from  its  resemblance.)  The 
uvula. 

Staphyltnus.  ( Staphilinus , sc.  mus- 
culus,  from  g-Ta.<pvXv,  the  uvula.)  See  Azy- 
gos avulcc. 

Staphylinus  externus.  See  Circum- 
fiexus  palati. 

Stapii  yunus  GRAECO  RUM.  Staphylinus 
sylvestris.  The  wild  carrot. 

STAPHYLOMA.  (From  a 

grape  ; so  named  from  its  being  thought  to 
resemble  a grape.)  Stuphylosis.  A dis- 
ease of  the  eye-ball  in  which  the  cornea 
loses  its  natnral  transparency,  rises  above 
the  level  of  the  eye,  and  successively  even 
projects  beyond  the  eye-lids,  in  the  form 
of  an  elongated,  whitish,  or  pearl-coloured 
tumour  which  is  sometimes  smooth,  some- 
times uneven,  and  is  attended  with  a total 
loss  ©f  sight.  The  proximate  cause  is  an 
effusion  of  thick  humour  between  the  la- 
mellae of  the  cornea,  so  that  the  internal 
and  external  superficies  of  the  cornea, 
very  much  protuberates.  The  remote 
causes  are,  an  habitual  ophthalmia,  great 
contusion,  and  frequently  a deposition  of 
the  variolous  humour  in  the  small-pox.  The 
species  are ; 

1st.  Staphyloma  totale , which  occupies 
the  whole  transparent  cornea  ; this  is  the 
most  frequent  species.  The  symptoms 
are,  the  opaque  cornea  protuberates,  and 
if  in  the  form  of  a cone  increasing  in 
magnitude,  it  pushes  out  and  inverts  the 
lower  eye-lid  ; and  sometimes  the  morbid 
cornea  is  so  long  elongated,  as  to  lay  on 
the  cheek,  causing  friction  and  excoria- 
tion. The  bulb  of  the  eye  being  exposed 
to  tiie  air,  sordes  generate,  the  inferior 
palpebra  is  irritated  by  the  cilia,  and  very 
painful  red  and  small  papillae  are  observ- 
able. 

2nd.  Staphyloma  racemosum,  isastapby- 
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loma  formed  by  carnous  tubercles,  about 
the  size  of  a small  pin’s  head. 

3rd.  Staphyloma  par  Hale,  which  occupies 
some  part  of  the  cornea  : it  exhibits  an 
opaque  tumour  prominent  from  the  cornea, 
similar  to  a small  blueish  grape. 

4th.  Staphyloma  sclerotica is  a bluish 
tumour  attached  to  some  part  of  the  scle- 
rotica, but  arising  from  the  tunica  albugb 
nea. 

5th.  Staphyloma  pellucidum , in  which 
the  cornea  is  not  thickened  or  incras- 
sated,  but  very  much  extended  and  pel- 
lucid. 

6th.  Staphyloma  complication , 'which  is 
complicated  with  an  ulcer,  ectropium, 
caruncles,  or  any  other  disorder  of  the 
eye. 

7tb.  Staphyloma  iridis.  For  this  species 
see  Ptosis  iridis. 

Start  histle.  The  roots  of  this  plant, 
Carlina  acaulis  of  Linnaeus,  are  said  to  be 
diuretic,  and  by  some  .recommended  in 
gravel  and  jaundice. 

STARCH.  Amylum.  The  fecula  of 
wheaten  flour.  See  Amylum. 

Starch  is  one  of  the  constituent  parts  ia 
all  mealy  farinaceous  seeds,  fruits,  roots,  and 
other  part3  of  plants.  Our  common  starch 
is  made  from  wheat.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  grain  be  first  bruised  in  mills. 
The  entire  corn,  well  cleansed,  is  soaked 
in  cold  water  until  the  husk  separates  ; and 
the  grains,  having  become  quite  soft,  give 
out  by  pressure  a milky  fluid.  The  grains 
are  then  taken  out  of  the  water  by  means 
of  a sieve,  put  into  a coarse  linen  sack, 
and  transferred  into  the  treading-tub ; 
where  they  are  trodden,  after  cold  water 
has  been  poured  upon  them. 

By  this  operation  the  starchy  part  is 
washed  out,  and  mingling  with  the  water 
makes  it  milky.  The  water  is  now  drawn 
off,  running  through  a sieve  into  the  settling 
tub.  Fresh  water  is  again  effused  upon  the 
grains,  and  the  same  operation  is  continued 
till  the  water  in  the  treading-tub  is  no 
longer  rendered  milky.  The  starch  here 
precipitates  by  repose  from  the  water  that 
held  it  suspended  ; during  which,  especial- 
ly in  a warm  season,  tiie  mucilaginous  sac- 
charine matter  of  tiie  flour,  that  was  dis- 
solved by  the  water,  goes  into  the  acetous 
fermentation.  From  this  cause  the  starch 
grows  still  purer  and  whiter.  The  water 
is  next  let  off  from  the  starch,  which  is 
several  times  more  washed  with  clear  fresh 
water  ; the  remaining  part  of  which  is 
suffered  to  drip  through  linen  cloths  sup- 
ported by  hurdles,  upon  which  the  wet 
starch  is  placed.  When  the  starch 
has  fully  subsided,  it  is  wrapt  in, 
wrung  between  these  cloths,  or  pressed, 
to  extort  still  more  of  the  remaining  li- 
quid. 

It  is  afterwards  cut  into  pieces,  which 
are  laid  in  airy  places  on  slightly  burnt 
bricks  to  be  completely  dried,  partly,  by 
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the  free  currency  of  air,  and  part!}'  by  trie 
bricks  imbibing  their  moisture.  Lastly, 
the  outer  crust  is  scraped  off,  and  they  are 
broken  into  smaller  pieces. 

In  the  sacks  wherein  the  corn  was  trod- 
den there  remain  its  husks  and  gtatiuous 
parts  ; and  tins  risiduum  is  employed  as 
food  for  cattle. 

ST  \TICE.  (From  <rari&,  to  stop,  so 
named  from  its  supposed  property  of  re- 
straining haemorrhages.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Liunaean  system. 
Class,  Pcntandriu.  Order,  Pentagynia , 
The  herb  sea-thirst. 

Statice  limonium.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  thrift  or  sea  frisk.  See  Behen 
rubrum. 

Stationaria  feeris.  A stationary 
fever.  So  Sydenham  called  those  fevers 
which  happen  when  there  are  certain  ge- 
neral constitutions  of  the  years,  which  owe 
their  origin  neither  to  heat,  cold,  dryness, 
nor  moisture,  but  rather  depend  on  a cer- 
tain secret  and  inexplicable  alteration  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  whence  the  air 
becomes  impregnated  with  such  kinds  of 
effluvia  as  subject  the  body  to  particular 
distempers,  so  long  as  that  kind  of  consti- 
tution prevails,  which,  after  a certain 
course  of  years,  declines  arid  gives  way  to 
another. 

Stavesacre.  See  Staphisagria. 

STEATOCELE.  (From  g-tag,  suet,  and 
a tumour.)  A collection  of  a suetty 
substance  in  the  scrotum. 

STE  ATOM  A.  (From  geag,  suet.)  An 
encysted  tumour,  whose  contents  are  of 
a suetty  consistence. 

STEEL.  Chalybs.  The  best,  hard- 
est, finest,  and  closest  grained  iron,  com- 
bined with  carbon  by  a particular  pro- 
cess. 

Stelochites.  See  Osteocolla. 

Stella.  (From  g-iKhd,  to  arise.)  A 
star.  A bandage  with  many  crossings  like 
a star. 

Stellaria.  (From  stella , a star  ; so 
named  from  the  star-like  disposition  of  its 
leaves.)  Stitch-wort.  Ladies  mantle. 

Stema.  (From  g-vpu,  to  stand.)  The 
penis. 

Stemless  millcvetch.  See  Astragalus  ex- 
capus. 

Stenotkoraces.  (From  g-svog,  narrow, 
and  0<y*a£,  the  chest.)  Those  who  have 
narrow  ciiests  are  so  called. 

STERILITi.  Barrenness,  in  opposi- 
tion to  fertility.  In  women  this  sometimes 
happens  from  a miscarriage,  or  violent 
labour  injuring  some  of  the  genital  parts; 
but  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  is  the 
suppression  of  the  menstrual  liux.  There 
are  oilier  causes,  however,  arising  from 
various  diseases  incident  to  those  parts; 
by  which  the  uterus  may  be  unfit  to  re- 
ceive or  retain  the  male  seed  ; — from  the 
tuba*  fallopianae  being  too  short,  or  having 
lost  their  ereetive  power ; in  either  of 


which  cases  no  conception  can  take  place  ; 
— from  universal  debility  and  relaxation  ; 
or  a local  debility  of  the  genital  system  ; 
by  which  means,  the  parts  having  lost 
their  tone,  or  contractile  power,  the  semen 
is  thrown  off  immediately  post  coitum 
from  imperforation  of  the  vagina,  of  the 
uterus,  or  tubas,  or  from  diseased  ova, 
&c. 

STERN O.  Names  compounded  of  this 
word  belong  to  muscles  which  are  attached 
to  the  sternum  ; as, 

Sterno-cleido  hyoideus.  See  Stcr - 
no-hyoidttus. 

STERNO-CLEIDO  MASTOIDEUS. 
Sterno-mastoideus  and  cleido-mastoideus  of 
Aibinus.  Mastoideus  of  Douglas  and  Cow- 
per,  avid  tei'no-clavio-mastoidien  of  Dumas. 
A muscle,  on  the  anterior  and  lateral  part  of 
the  neck,  which  turns  the  head  to  one  side 
and  bends  it  forward.  It  arises  by  two 
distinct  origins  ; the  anterior  tendinous  and 
fleshy,  from  the  top  of  the  sternum  near 
the  junction  with  the  clavicle  ; the  poste- 
rior fleshy,  from  the  upper  and  anterior 
part  of  the  clavicle  ; both  unite  a little 
above  the  anterior  articulation  of  the  cla- 
vicle, to  form  one  muscle,  which  runs  ob- 
liquely upwards  and  outwards  to  be  insert- 
ed, by  a thick  strong  tendon,  into  the 
mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone, 
which  it  surrounds  ; and  gradually  becom- 
ing thinner,  is  inserted  as  far  back  as  the 
lambdoidal  suture. 

STERNO  COSTALES.  Vesalius  con- 
sidered these  as  forming  a single  muscle  on 
each  side,  of  a triangular  shape  ; hence  we 
find  the  name  of  triangularis  adopted  by 
Douglas  and  Albinos  ; but  Verheyen,  who 
first  taught  that  they  ought  to  be  described 
as  four  or  five  distinct  muscles,  gave  them 
the  name  of  sterno  costales  ; and  in  this  he 
is  very  properly  followed  by  Winslow, 
Haller,  and  Lietaud. 

These  muscles  are  situated  at  each  side 
of  tire  under  surface  of  the  sternum,  upon 
the  cartilages  of  the  third,  fourth,  firth, 
and  sixth  ribs..  Their  number  varies  in 
different  subjects  ; very  often  there  are 
only  three,  sometimes  five,  and  even  six, 
but  most  usually  we  find  only  four. 

The  lowermost  of  the  sterno  costales, 
or  what  w'ould  be  called  the  inferior  por- 
tion of  the  triangularis,  arises  tendinous 
and  fleshy  from  the  edge  and  inner  surface 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  cartilago  ensifor- 
mis,  where  its  fibres  intermix  with  those  of 
the  diaphragm  and  transversalis  abdominis. 
Its  fibres  run  nearly  in  a transverse  direc- 
tion, and  are  inserted,  by  a broad  thin  ten- 
don, into  the  inner  surface  of  the  cartilage 
of  the  sixth  rib,  and  lower  edge  of  that  of 
the  fifth. 

The  second  and  largest  of  the  stem# 
costales,  arises  tendinous  from  the  cartila- 
go ensiformis  and  lower  part  of  the  ster- 
num, laterally,  and,  running  a little  ob- 
liquely outwards,  is  inserted  into  the  lower 
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edge  of  the  cartilage  of  the  fifth,  and  some- 
times of  the  fourth  rib. 

The  third  arises  tendinous  from  the  sides 
of  the  middle  part  of  the  sternum,  near  the 
cartilages  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs,  and, 
ascending  obliquely  outwards,  is  inserted 
into  the  cartilage  of  the  third  rib. 

The  fourth  and  uppermost,  which  is  the 
most  frequently  wanting,  arises  tendinous 
from  the  beginning  of  the  cartilage  of  the 
third  ril)  and  the  adjacent  part  of  the  ster- 
num, and  running  almost  perpendicularly 
upwards,  is  insetted  by  a thin  tendon 
(which  covers  a part  of  the  second  internal 
intercostal),  into  the  cartilage  and  begin- 
ning of  the  bony  part  of  the  second  rib. 

All  these  muscles  are  more  or  less  inter- 
mixed with  one  another  at  their  origin, 
and  this  probably  occasioned  them  to  be 
considered  as  one  muscle.  Fallopius  in- 
forms us,  that  the  plate  Yesalius  has  given 
of  them  was  taken  from  a dog,  in  which 
animal  they  are  much  larger  than  in  man. 
Douglas  has  endeavoured  to  account  for 
this  difference,  but  his  explanation  is  far 
from  being  satisfactory. 

STERN O HYOIDEUS.  As  this  mus- 
cle arises  from  the  clavicle,  as  well  as 
from  the  sternum,  Winslow  calls  it  sterno- 
cleido  hyoideus.  It  is  a long,  fiat,  and  thin 
muscle,  situated  obliquely  between  the 
sternum  and  os  hyoides,  behind  the  lower 
part  of  the  mastoideus,  and  covering  the 
sterno-thyroideus  and  the  hyo  thyroideus. 
It  arises,  by  very  short  tendinous  fibres, 
from  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the  first  rib, 
from  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the 
sternum,  from  the  capsular  ligament  that 
connects  that  bone  with  the  clavicle,  and 
commonly  from  a small  part  of  the  clavicle 
itself ; from  thence,  ascending  along  the 
anterior  and  lateral  part  of  the  neck,  we 
see  it  united  to  its  fellow,  opposite  to  the 
inferior  part  of  the  larynx,  by  means  of  a 
thin  membrane,  which  forms  a kind  of 
linea  alba.  After  this  the  two  muscles  se- 
parate again,  and  each  passing  over  the 
side  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  is  inserted 
into  the  basis  of  the  os  hyoides,  immediate- 
ly behind  the  insertion  of  the  last-described 
muscle. 

Its  use  is  to  draw  the  os  hyoides  down- 
wards. 

STERNO  MASTOIDEUS.  See  Ster- 
na cleido-mastohleus. 

STERNO THYROIDEUS.  Sterno-thy- 
roidien  of  Dumas.  This  is  flat  and  thin,  like 
the  preceding  muscle,  but  longer  and  broad- 
er. It  is  situated  at  the,  fore  part  of  the  neck, 
between  the  sternum  and  thyroid  cartilage, 
and  behind  the  sterno  hyoideus.  It  arises 
broad  and  fleshy  from  the  upper  and  inner 
part  of  the  sternum,  between  the  cartilages 
of  the  first  and  second  ribs,  from  each  of  ' 
which  it  receives  some  few  fibres,  as  well 
as  from  the  clavicle,  where  it  joins  with  the 
sternum.  From  thence,  growing  some- 
what narrower,  it  ascends,  and,  passing 


over  the  thyroid  gland  and  the  cricoid  car- 
tilage, is  inserted  tendinous  into  the  lower 
and  posterior  edge  of  the  rough  line  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  immediately  under  the 
insertion  of  the  last-described  muscle. 
Now  and  then  a few  of  its  fibres  pass  on  to 
tiie  os  hyoides.  Its  use  is  to  draw  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  and  consequently  the  la- 
rynx, downwards. 

STERNUM.  Pectoris  os.  The  breast- 
bone. The  sternum  os  pectoris,  or  breast- 
bone, is  the  oblong,  fiat  bone,  placed  at 
the  fore  pan  of  the  thorax.  The  ossifica- 
tion of  this  bone  in  the  foetus  beginning 
from  many  different  points  at  the  same 
time,  we  find  it,  in  young  subjects,  com- 
posed of  several  bones  united  by  carti- 
lages ; but  as  we  advance  in  life,  most  of 
these  cartilages  ossify,  and  the  sternum,  in 
the  adult  state,  is  found  to  consist  of  three, 
and  sometimes  only  of  two  pieces,  the  two 
lower  portions  being  united  into  one  ; and 
very  often,  in  old  subjects,  the  whole  is 
formed  into  one  bone.  But,  even  in  the 
latter  case,  we  may  still  observe  the  marks 
of  its  former  divisions  ; so  that,  in  describ- 
ing the  bone,  we  may  very  properly  divide 
it  into  its  upper,  middle,  'and  inferior  por- 
tions. 

The  upper  portion  forms  an  irregular 
square,  which,  without  much  reason,  has, 
by  many  writers,  been  compared  to  the 
figure  of  a heart  as  it  is  painted  on  cards. 
It  is  of  considerable  thickness,  especially 
at  its  upper  part.  Its  anterior  surface  is 
irregular,  and  slightly  convex ; posteriorly, 
it  is  somewhat  concave.  Its  upper  middle 
part  is  hollowed,  to  make  way  for  the  tra- 
chea arteria.  On  each  side,  superiorly, 
we  observe  an  oblong  articulating  surface, 
covered  with  cartilage  in  the  recent  sub- 
ject, for  receiving  the  ends  of  the  clavi- 
cles. Immediately  below  this,  oil  each 
side,  the  bone  becomes  thinner,  and  we 
observe  a rough  surface  for  receiving  the 
cartilage  of  the  first  rib,  and,  almost  close 
to  the  inferior  edge  of  this,  we  find  the 
half  of  such  another  surface,  which,  com- 
bined with  a similar  surface  in  the  middle 
portion  of  the  sternum,  serves  for  the 
articulation  of  the  cartilage  of  the  second 
rib. 

The  middle  portion  is  much  longer,  nar- 
rower, and  thinner  than  the  former  5 but 
is  somewhat  broader  and  thinner  below 
than  above,  where  it  is  connected  with 
the  upper  portion.  The  whole  of  its  ante- 
rior surface  is  slightly  convex,  and  within 
it  is  slightly  concave.  Its  edge,  on  each  side, 
affords  four  articulating  surfaces,  for  the 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  ribs  ; and 
parts  of  articulating  surfaces  at  its  upper 
and  lower  parts,  for  the  second  and  se- 
venth ribs.  About  the  middle  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  sternum  we  sometimes  find  a 
considerable  hole,  large  enough  in  some 
subjects  to  admit  the  end  of  the  little  fin- 
ger. Sylvius  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
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who  described  it.  Riolanus  and  some 
others  after  him  have,  without  reason,  sup- 
posed it  to  be  more  frequent  in  women 
than  in  men.  In  the  recent  subject  it  is 
closed  by  a cartilaginous  substance  ; and, 
as  it  does  not  seem  destined  for  the  trans- 
mission of  vessels,  as  some  writers  have 
asserted,  we  may,  perhaps  very  properly, 
with  M.  Hunauid,  consider  it  as  an  acci- 
dental circumstance,  occasioned  by  an  in- 
terruption of  the  ossification,  before  the 
whole  of  this  part  of  the.  bone  is  com- 
pletely ossified. 

The  third  and  inferior  portion  of  the 
sternum  is  separated  from  the  former  by  a 
line,  which  is  seldom  altogether  obliterat- 
ed, even  in  the  oldest  subjects.  It  is 
smaller  than  the  other  parts  of  the  bone, 
and  descends  between  the  ribs,  so  as  to 
have  been  considered  as  an  appendix  to 
the  rest  of  the  sternum.  From  its  shape, 
audits  being  constantly  in  a state  of  car- 
tilage in  young  subjects,  it  has  been  com- 
monly named  cart  Hugo  xiplioides,  ensifor- 
mis,  or  sword-like  cartilage  ; though  many 
of  the  ancients  gave  the  name  of  xiplioides 
to  the  whole  sternum  ; comparing  the  two 
first  bones  to  the  handle,  and  this  appen- 
dix to  the  blade  of  the  sword.  The  shape 
of  this  appendix  varies  in  different  sub- 
jects ; in  some  it  is  longer  and  more  point- 
ed, in  others  shorter  and  more  obtuse. 
Veslingius  has  seen  it  reaching  as  low  as 
the  navel,  and  incommoding  the  motion  of 
the  trunk  forwards.  In  general  it  termi- 
nates obtusely,  or  in  a single  point ; some- 
times, however,  it  is  bifurcated,  and  Eu- 
stachius  and  Haller  have  seen  it  trifid. 
Very  often  we  find  it  perforated,  for  the 
transmission  of  branches  of  the  mammary 
artery.  In  the  adult  it  is  usually  ossified 
and  tipped  with  cartilage,  but  it  very  often 
continues  cartilaginous  through  life,  and 
Haller  once  found  it  in  this  state  in  a 
woman  who  died  in  her  hundredth  year. 

The  substance  of  the  sternum,  inter- 
nally, is  of  a light,  spongy  texture,  co 
vered  externally  with  a thin  bony  plate; 
hence  it  happens  that  this  bone  is  easily 
fractured.  From  the  description  we  have 
given  of  it,  its  uses  may  be  easily  under- 
stood. We  have  seen  it  serving  for  the 
articulation  of  seven  true  ribs  on  each  side, 
and  hence  we  shall  find  it  of  considerable  use 
in  respiration.  We  likewise  observed,  that 
it  is  articulated  with  each  of  the  clavicles. 
It  sel  ves  for  the  origin  and  insertion  of 
several  muscles  ; it  supports  the  mediasti- 
num ; and  lastly,  defends  the  heart  and 
lungs;  and  it  is  observable,  that  we  find  a 
similar  bone  in  almost  ail  animals  that  have 
lungs,  and  even  in  such  as  have  no  ribs, 
of  which  latter  we  have  an  instance  in  the 
frog. 

Stern uta mentort A.  See  Ftarmica. 

STERTOR.  A noisy  kind  of  respira- 
tion, as  is  observed  in  apoplexy.  A snor- 
ing, or  snorting. 


STHENTA.  A term  employed  by  the 
followers  of  Dr.  Brown,  to  denote  that 
state  of  the  body  which  disposes  to  inflam- 
matory diseases  in  opposition  to  those  of 
debility,  which  arise  from  asthenia. 

Stieialia.  (From  stibium,  antimony.) 
Antimonials.  Medicines  whose  chief  in- 
gredient is  antimony. 

Stibii  essentia.  Antimonial  wine. 

STIBIUM.  (2x4m:  from  c<x£«,  to 
shine.)  An  antient  name  of  antimony.  See 
Antiinoniiim. 

STIGMA.  (2riyy,a  : from  to  in- 
flict blows.)  A small  red  speck  in  the 
skin,  occasioning  no  elevation  of  the  cu- 
ticle. Stigmata  are  generally  distinct,  or 
apart  from  each  other.  They  sometimes 
assume  a livid  colour,  and  are  then  termed 
petechia. 

Stileoma.  (From  to  polish.) 

A cosmetic. 

STILLICIDIUM.  (From  stillo,  to 
drop,  and  eado,  to  fall.)  A strangury,  or 
discharge  of  the  urine  drop  by  drop.  Also 
the  pumping  upon  a part. 

Stimmi.  Irifxi.  Antimony. 

STIMULANTS.  (Stimidantia,  sc.  me- 
dicamenta ; from  stimulo,  to  stir  up.)  Me- 
dicines are  so  teimed  which  possess  a 
power  of  exciting  the  animal  energy.  They 
are  divided  into,  1.  Stimidantia  tonica , as 
sinapi,  cantharides , mercarii  preeparationes . 
2.  Stimidantia  defusibilia , as  alkali  volatile , 
electricity,  heat , &c.  3.  Stimidantia  car- 

diaca,  as  cinuamomum , nux  moschata,  wine , 
&e. 

STIMULUS.  Any  thing  which  irri- 

tates. 

Stinking1  lettuce.  See  Lactuca  gravcolens . 

Stjzolobium.  The  cowage  is  some- 
times so  called.  See  Dolichos. 

Stoechas.  (From  the  islands 

on  which  it  grew.)  French  lavender. 

Stoechas  araeica.  French  lavender. 
Spica  hortulana.  Stucadore.  Lavandula 

stachas  of  Linnaeus.  This  plant  is  much 
less  grateful  in  smell  and  flavour  than  the 
common  lavender,  to  which  it  is  allied  in  its 
properties. 

Stoechas  citkina.  See  E lichrysum. 

STOM  A CAGE.  (From  troy-a,  the  mouth, 
and  Kctxo?,  evil.)  Canker.  A fetor  in  the 
mouth,  with  a bloody  discharge  from  the 
gums.  It  is  generally  a symptom  of  the 
scurvy.  Tt.  is  also  a name  for  the  scurvy. 

STOMACH.  (The  word  siomachus  pro- 
perly belongs  to  the  upper  orifice  of  the 
stomach,  though  given  to  the  whole  viscus.) 
Vcnlricidus.  Anoccelia.  Gastev.  Nedys.  A 
membranous  recepticle,  situated  in  the  epi- 
gastric region,  winch  receives  the  food  from 
the  oesophagus;  its  figure  is  somewhat  ob- 
long and  round  : it  is  largest  on  the  leftside, 
and  gradually  diminishes  towards  its  lower 
orifice,  where  it  is  the  least.  Its  superior 
orifice,  where  the  aijsophagus  terminates, 
is  called  the  cardia  ; the  inferior  orifice, 
where  the  intestine  begins,  the  pylorus* 
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The  anterior  surface  is  turned  towards  the 
abdominal  muscles,  and  the  posterior  op- 
posite the  lumbar  vertebrae  It  has  two 
curvatures : the  first  is  called  the  great 
curvature  of  the  stomach,  and  extends 
downwards,  from  one  orifice  to  the  other, 
having  the  omentum  adhering  to  it ; the 
second  is  the  small  curvature,  which  is 
also  between  both  orifices,  but  superiorly 
and  posteriorly.  The  stomach,  like  the 
intestinal  canal,  is  composed  of  three  coats, 
oi'  membranes:  l.  The  outermost , which 
is  very  firm,  and  from  the  peritonaeum.  2. 
The  muscular , which  is  very  thick,  and 
composed  of  various  muscular  fibres  ; and, 
3.  The  innermost , or  villous  coat , which  is 
Covered  with  exhaling  and  inhaling  vessels, 
and  mucus.  These  coats  are  connected 
together  by  cellular  membrane.  The  glands 
of  the  stomach  which  separate  the  mucus 
are  situated  between  the  villous  and  mus- 
cular Coat,  in  the  cellular  structure.  The 
arteries  of  the  stomach  Come  chiefly  from 
the  caffiac  artery,  and  are  distinguished 
into  the  coronary,  gastro-epiploic,  and 
short  arteries  ; they  are  accompanied  by 
veins  which  have  similar  names,  and  which 
terminate  in  the  vena  portai.  The  nerves 
of  the  stomach  are  very  numerous,  and 
come  from  the  eighth  pair  and  intercostal 
nerves.  The  lymphatic  vessels  are  distri- 
buted throughout  the  whole  substance, 
and  proceed  immediately  to  the  thoracic 
duct.  The  use  of  the  stomach  is  to  ex- 
cite hunger  and  partly  thirst,  to  receive 
the  food  from  the  oesophagus,  and  to  re- 
tain it,  till,  by  the  motion  of  the  stomach, 

I the  admixture  of  various  fluids,  and  many 
other  changes,  it  is  rendered  fit  to  pass  the 
right  orifice  of  the  stomach,  and  afford 
chyle  to  the  intestines. 

Stomach , injlamination  of.  See  Gas- 
tritis. 

Stomachica  passio.  A disorder  in 

which  there  is  an  aversion  to  food,  even  the 
! thought  of  it  begets  a nausea,  anxiety, 

I cardilagia,  an  effusion  of  saliva,  and  often 
a vomiting.  Fasting  is  more  tolerable  than 
eating ; if  obliged  to  eat,  a pain  follows 
that  is  worse  than  hunger  itself. 

STOMACHICS.  ( Stomachica , sc.  me- 
dicamenta;  from  the  stomach.) 

Medicines  which  excite  and  strengthen  the 
action  of  the  stomach. 

Stomachus.  See  Stomach. 

Stone.  See  Calculus. 

Stonecrop.  See  Illecebra. 

STORAX.  2to£«£.  See  Styrax. 

Storax , liquid.  See  Liquidambra. 
Storax  liquida.  See  Liquidambra. 
Storax  rubra  officinalis.  Casca- 
rilla  baik. 

Storux,  white . See  Balsamum  peruvi - 

anum. 

Strabalismus.  See  Strabismus. 
STiiABISMUS.  (From  to 

squint.)  Strubalismus,  Strabositas,  Squint 
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ing.  An  affection  of  the  eye  by  which  a 
person  sees  objects  in  an  oblique  manner, 
from  the  axis  of  vision  being  distorted. 
Cullen  arranges  this  disease  in  the  class 
locates , and  order  dyscinesice.  He  distin- 
guishes three  species. 

1.  Strabismus  habit ualis,  when  from  a 
custom  of  using  only  one  eye. 

2-  Strabismus  commodus,  when  one  eye 
in  comparison  with  the  other,  from  greater 
weakness,  or  mobility,  cannot  accommo- 
date itself  to  the  other. 

3.  Strabismus  necessarius,  when  some 
change  takes  place  in  the  situation  or  figure 
of  the  eye,  or.  a part  of  it. 

Strabositas.  See  Strabismus. 

Strain en  camelorum.  Camel’s  hay, 
or  juncus  odoratus. 

Strammonium.  See  Stramonium. 

STK AMONIU M.  ( From stramen,  straw ; 
so  called  from  its  fibrous  roots.)  Dutray . 
Barryo  coccalon.  Solanum  muniacuin  of 
Dioscorides,  and  Stramonium  spinosum  of 
Gerard.  Solanum  feetidum  of  Bauhin. 
Strammonium  majus  album.  Common  thorn- 
apple.  Datura  stramonium  of  Linnaeus  : — • 
pericarpiis  spinosis  crectis  Gratis,  foliis  ovaiis 
glabris.  Tiiis  plant  has  been  long  known 
as  a powerful  narcotic  poison.  In  its  re- 
cent state  it  has  a bitterish  taste,  and  a 
smell  somewhat  resembling  that  of  poppies, 
especially  if  the  leaves  be  rubbed  between 
the  fingers.  Instances  of  the  deleterious 
effects  of  the  plant  are  numerous,  more 
particularly  of  the  seed.  An  extract  pre- 
pared from  the  seeds  is  recommended 
by  Baron  Stoerck  in  maniacal,  epileptic, 
and  convulsive  affections ; and  is  said  by 
some  to  succeed,  while,  in  the  hands  of 
others,  it  has  failed,  in  this  country,  says 
Dr.  Woodville,  we  are  unacquainted  with 
any  practitioners  whose  experience  tends 
to  throw  light  on  the  medical  character  of 
this  plant.  It  appears  to  us,  continues 
Dr.  Woodville,  that  its  effects  as  a medi- 
cine are  to  be  referred  to  no  other  power 
than  that  of  a narcotic.  And  Dr.  Cullen, 
speaking  on  this  subject,  says,  “ I have 
no  doubt  that  narcotics  may  be  a remedy 
in  certain  cases  of  mania  and  epilepsy  ; but 
I have  not,  and  I doubt  if  any  other  per- 
son has,  learned  to  distinguish  the  cases  to 
which  such  remedies  are  properly  adapted. 
It  is  therefore  that  we  find  the  other  narco- 
tics, as  well  as  the  stramonium,  to  fail  in  the 
same  hands  in  which  they  had  in  other  cases, 
seemed  to  succeed.  It  is  this  considera- 
tion that  has  occasioned  my  neglecting  the 
use  of  stramonium,  and  therefore  pre- 
vented me  from  speaking  more  precisely 
from  my  own  experience  on  this  sub- 
ject.” 

The  extract  of  this  plant  has  been  the 
preparation  usually  employed,  and  from 
one  to  ten  grains  and  upwards  a day  ; bat 
the  powdered  leaves,  after  the  manner  of 
those  directed  ef  cicuU,  would  seem  to  be 
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wore  certain  and  convenient.  Greding 
found  the  strength  of  the  extract  to  vary 
exceedingly;  that  which  he  obtained  from 
Ludwig  was  much  more  powerful  than  that 
which  he  had  of  Stoerk.  Externally,  the 
leaves  of  stramonium  have  been  applied 
to  inflammatory  tumours  and  burns,  and 
it  is  said  with  success,  and,  of  late,  the 
dried  leaves  have  been  smoked  as  a remedy 
- in  asthma  ; but  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  have  been  more  efficacious  in  this 
way  than  tobacco. 

Stramonium  officinale.  See  Sha- 
monium. 

Stramonium  spinosum.  See  Stramo- 
nium-. 

Strang'alis.  (From  c-^uyfivu,  to  tor- 
ment.) A hard  painful  tumour  in  the 
h-'mst,  from  milk. 

STRANGURY.  (Stranguria.  From 
rjjs:v|;,  a drop,  and  agev,  urine.)  A diffi- 
culty of  making  water,  attended  with 
pain  and  dripping.  See  Ischuria. 

Stratiotes.  (From  rg*I of,  an  army; 
so  named  from  its  virtues  in  healing  fresh 
wounds,  and  its  usefulness  to  soldiers.) 
See  ill  ilh  fo  i in  ni . 

Stratioticum.  See  Millefolium. 

Strawberry.  See  Frag  aria. 

STREATHAM  WATERS.  A weak 
purging  water,  chunk  from  one,  two,  or 
more  pints  in  a morning. 

, Strew ma.  (I-yyya  : from  cTgs<f>w,  to 
turn.)  A strain,  or  sprain,  of  the  parts 
about  a joint. 

STRICTURE.  A diminution,  or  con- 
tracted state  of  some  tube,  or  duct,  of  the 
body  ; as  the  (esophagus,  intestines,  urethra, 
vagina,  eve.  They  are  either  organical  or 
spasmodic. 

STRIDOR  DENTIUM.  Grinding  of 
the  teeth. 

Strigil.  Strigilis.  An  instrument  to 
scrape  off  the  sweat  during  the  gymnastic 
exercises  of  the  antients,  and  in  their 
baths:  si  r ig  Us  were  made  of  metals,  born, 
ivory,  and  v, me  curved.  Some  were  made 
of  linen. 

Strigmentum.  The  stiigment,  filth, 
sr  sordes,  scraped  from  the  skin,  in  baths 
and  p’aces  of  exercises. 

Strophos.  (From  to  turn.) 

A twisting  of  the  intestines. 

STROPHULUS.  A papulous  eruption 
peculiar  to  infants,  and  exhibiting  a variety 
of  fornis,  which  arc  described  by  Dr. 
Vfillau,  under  the  titles  of  hitertindus,  al- 
kidvs , confer  in  f % viaticus,  and  Candidas. 

1.  Strophulus  intertinctus , (from  inter - 
Undo,  to  spot  here  and  there,)  usually  called 
the  red-gum , and,  by  the  French^  Efflores- 
cence lunignet  The  papular  characterizing 
this  affection,  rise  sensibly  above  the  level 
of  tin*,  cuticle,  are  of  a vivid  red  colour, 
Hi'd  commonly  disduct  from  each  other. 
Their  number  and  extent  varies  much  in 
different  cases.  They  appear  most  con- 


stantly on  the  cheeks,  fore-arm,  and  back 
of  the  hand,  but  are  sometimes  diffused 
over  the  whole  body.  The  papula*  are,  in 
many  places,  intermixed  with  stigmata, 
and  often  with  red  patches  of  a larger  size, 
which  do  not,  however,  occasion  any  ele- 
vation of  the  cuticle.  A child’s  skin  thus 
variegated,  somew  hat  resembles  a piece  of 
red  printed  linen  ; and  hence  this  eruption 
was  formerly  called  the  red  gown , a term 
which  is  still  retained  in  several  comities  of 
England,  and  may  be  found  in  old  dic- 
tionaries. Medical  writers  have  changed 
the  original  word  for  one  of  a similar 
sound,  but  not  more  significant.  The 
strophulus  intertindus  has  npf,  in  general, 
aity  tendency  to  become  pustular,  a few 
small  pustules  containing  a straw-coloured, 
watery  fluid,  occasionally  appear  on  the 
back  of  the  hand,  but  scarcely  merit  at- 
tention, as  the  fluid  is  always  re  absorbed 
in  a short  time,  without  breaking  the 
cuticle.  The  eruption  usually  terminates 
in  scurf,  or  exfoliation  of  the  cuticle ; its 
duration,  however,  is  very  uncertain ; the 
papulae  and  spots  sometimes  remain  for  a 
length  of  time,  without  an  obvious  altera- 
tion ; sometimes  disappear  and- come  out 
again  daily  ; but,  for  the  most  part,  one 
eruption  of  them  succeeds  another,  at 
longer  intervals,  and  with  more  regularity. 
Tills  complaint  occurs  chiefly  within  the 
two  first  months  of  lactation.  It  is  not 
always  accompanied  with,  or  preceded  by 
any  disorders  of  the  constitution,  but  ap- 
pears occasionally  in  the  strongest  and  most 
healthy  children.  Some  authors  connect 
it  with  aphthous  ulcerations  common  in 
children,  supposing  the  latter  to  be  a part 
of  the  same  disease  diffused  along  the  in- 
ternal surfaces  of  the  mouth  and  intestines. 
The  fact,  however,  seems  to  be,  that  the 
two  affections  alternate  with  each  other ; 
for  those  infants,  who  have  the  papulous 
eruption  on  the  skin  are  less  liable  to 
aphthae  ; and  when  the  aphthae  take  place 
to  a considerable  degree,  the  skin  is  gene- 
rally pale  and  free  from  eruption.  The 
strophulus  hitertindus  is,  by  most  writers, 
said  to  originate  from  an  acidity,  or  acri- 
monious quality  of  the  milk  taken  into  a 
child’s  stomach,  communicated  afterwards 
to  the  blood,  and  stimulating  the  cutaneous 
excretories.  This  opinion  might,  wrthout 
difficulty,  be  proved  to  have  little  foun- 
dation. The  pre  disposition  to  the  com- 
plaint may* be  deduced  from  the  delicate 
and  tender  state  of  the  skin,  and  from  the 
strong  determination  of  blood  to  the  sur- 
face, which  evidently  takes  place  in  in- 
fants. The  papulous  eruption  is,  in  many 
cases,  connected  with  a weak,  irritable 
state  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  conse- 
quent indigestion.  For  if  it  be  by  any 
means  suddenly  repelled  from  the  surface, 
diarrhoea,  vomiting,  spasmodic  affections  of 
the  bowels,  and  often  general  disturbance 
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the  constitution  succeed ; but  as  Soon 
as  it  reappears,  those  internal  complaints 
are  wholly  suspended.  Dr.  Armstrong  and 
others  have  particularly  noted  this  recip- 
rocation, which  makes  the  red  gum,  at 
times,  a disease  of  some  importance,  though 
in  its  usual  form,  it  is  not  thought  to  be  in 
any  respect  dangerous.  On  their  remarks 
a necessary  caution  is  founded,  not  to  ex- 
pose infants  to  a stream  of  very  cold  air, 
nor  to  plunge  them  unseasonably  in  a cold 
bath.  The  most  violent,  and  even  fatal 
symptoms  have  often  been  the  consequence 
of  such  imprudent  Conduct. 

2.  The  Strophulus  albidus,  by  some 
termed  the  white  gum,  is  merely  a variety 
of  strophulus  intertinctns,  but  deserves 
some  notice  on  account  of  the  different 
appearance  of  its  papulae.  In  place  of 
these  described  as  characterizing  the  red 
gum,  there,  is  a number  of  minute,  whitish 
specks,  a little  elevated,  and  sometimes, 
though  not  constantly,  surrounded  by  a 
slight  redness.  These  papulae,  when  their 
tops  are  removed,  do  not  discharge  any 
fluid  ; it  is,  however,  probable  that  they 
are  originally  formed  by  the  deposition  of  a 
fluid,  which  afterwards  concretes  under 
the  cuticle.  They  appear  chiefly  on  the 
face,  neck,  and  breast,  and  are  more 
permanent  than  the  papulae  of  the  red  gum. 
In  other  respects,  they  have  the  same  na- 
ture and  tendency,  and  require  a similar 
plan  of  treatment.  Although  a distinctive 
name  has  been  applied  to  this  eruption, 
when  occurring  alone,  yet  it  is  proper  to 
observe  that,  in  a great  number  of  cases, 
there  are  red  papulae  and  spots  intermixed 
with  it,  which  prove  its  connection  with 
the  strophulus  intertinctus. 

3.  The  Strophulus  confertus.  (From 
confer dio,  to  crowd  together.)  An  eruption 
of  numerous  papulae,  varying  in  their  size, 
appears  on  different  parts  of  the  body  in 
infants,  during  dentition,  and  has  thence 
been  denominated  the  toothbrush.  It  is 
sometimes  also  termed  the  rank  red  gum. 
About  the  fourth  or  fifth  month  after  birth, 
an  eruption  of  this  kind  usually  takes 
place  on  the  cheeks  and  sides  of  the  nose, 
extending  sometimes  to  the  forehead  and 
arms,  but  rarely  to  the  trunk  or  body. 
The  papulae  on  the  face  are  smaller,  and 
set  more  closely  together  than  in  the  red 
gum  ; their  colour  is  not  so  vivid,  but 
they  are  generally  more  permanent.  They 
terminate  at  length  with  slight  exfoliations 
of  the  cuticle,  and  often  appear  again  in 
the  same  places,  a short  time  afterwards. 
The  papulae  which,  in  this  complaint,  oc- 
casionally appear  on  the  back  or  loins, 
are  much  larger,  and  somewhat  more  dis- 
tant from  each  other,  than  those  on  the 
face.  They  are  often  surrounded  by  an 
extensive  circle  of  inflammation,  and  a 
few  of  them  contain  a semi-pellucid  watery 
fluid,  which  is  reabsorbed  when  the  in- 


flammation subsides.  In  the  seventh  or 
eighth,  the  strophulus  confertus  assumes  a 
somewhat  different  form ; one  or  two 
large  irregular  patches  appear  on  the  arms, 
shoulder,  or  neck ; in  which  the  papulae 
are  hard,  of  a considerable,  size,  and  set 
so  close  together,  that  the  whole  surface  is 
of  a high  red  colour.  Most  commonly  the 
fore-arm  is  the  seat  of  this  eruption,  the 
papulae  rising  first  on  the  back  of  the  hand, 
and  gradually  extending  upwards  along 
the  arm.  Sometimes,  however,  the  erup- 
tion commences  at  the  elbow,  and  proceeds 
a little  upwards  and  downwards  on  the 
outside  of  the  arm.  It  arrives  at  its  height 
in  about  a fortnight,  the  papulae  then  be- 
gin to  fade,  and  become  flat  at  the  top, 
afterwards  the  cuticle  exfoliates  from  the 
part  affected,  which  remains  discoloured, 
rough,  and  irregular,  for  a week  or  two 
longer. 

An  obstinate  and  very  painful  modifica- 
tion of  this  disease  takes  place,  though  not 
often,  on  the  lower  extremities.  The  pa- 
pulae spread  from  the  calves  of  the  legs  to 
the  thighs,  nates,  loins,  and  round  the  body, 
as  high  as  the  navel : being  very  numerous 
and  close  together,  they  produce  a con- 
tinuous redness  over  ali  the  parts  above 
mentioned. 

The  cuticle  presently,  however,  shri- 
velled, cracks  in  various  places,  and  final- 
ly separates  from  the  skin  in  large  pieces. 
During  this  process  a new  cuticle  is  formed, 
notwithstanding  wliich  the  complaint  re- 
curs in  a short  time,  and  goes  through 
the  same  course  as  before.  In  this 
manner  successive  eruptions  take  place, 
during  the  eotsrse  of  three  or  four  months, 
and  perhaps  do  not  cease  till  the  child  is 
one  year  old,  or  somewhat  more.  Chil- 
dren necessarily  suffer  great  uneasiness 
from  the  heat  and  irritation  occasioned  by 
so  extensive  an  eruption,  yet,  while  they 
are  affected  with  it,  they  often  remain  free 
from  any  internal  or  febrile  complaint. 
This  appearance  should  be  distinguished 
from  the  intertrigo  of  infants,  which  exhibits 
an  uniform,  red,  smooth,  shining  surface, 
without  papulae  ; and  which  affects  only  the 
lower  part  of  the  nates  and  inside  of  the 
thighs,  being  produced  by  the  stimulus  of 
the  urine,  &c.  with  which  the  child's 
clothes  are  almost  constantly  wetted.  The 
strophulus  confertus,  where  the  child  ig 
otherwise  healthy,  is  generally  ascribed  to 
a state  of  indigestion,  or  some  feverish 
complaint  of  the  mother,  or  nurse.  Dr. 
Willan,  however,  asserts  that  he  has  more 
frequently  seen  the  eruption  when  no  such 
cause  was  evident.  It  may,  with  more 
probability,  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
numerous  symptoms  of  irritation,  arising 
from  the  inflamed  and  painful  state  of  the 
gums  in  dentition:  since  it  always  occurs 
during  that  process,  and  disappears  soOa 
after  the  first  teeth  have  cut  the  gums, 
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4.  The  Strophulus  volaticudy  (from  vnto , 
to  fly,)  is  characterized  by  an  appearance 
of  small  Circular  patches,  or  clusters 
of  papulae,  arising  successively  on  different 
parts  of  the  body.  The  number  of  papulae 
in  each  cluster  is  from  six  to  twelve.  Both 
the  papulae  and  their  interstices  are  of  a 
high  red  colour.  These  patches  continue 
red,  with  a little  heat,  or  itching,  for  about 
four  days,  when  they  turn  brown,  and  be- 
gin to  exfoliate.  As  one  patch  declines, 
another  appears  at  a small  distance  from 
it ; and  in  this  manner  the  complaint  often 
spreads  gradually  over  the  face,  body, 
and  limbs,  not  terminating  in  less  than 
three  or  four  weeks.  During  that  time 
the  child  has  sometimes  a quick  pulse,  a 
white  tongue,  and  seems  uneasy  and  fret- 
ful. In  many  cases,  however,  the  eruption 
takes  place  without  any  symptoms  of  in- 
ternal disorder.  The  above  complaint 
has  been  by  some  Avriters  denominated  ignis 
eolation's  infantum : under  this  title  AstruC 
and  Lorry  have  described  one  of  the  forms 
of  crusta  lactea,  in  winch  a successive 
eruption  of  pustules  takes  place  on  the 
same  spot  generally  about  the  mouth  or 
eyes,  in  children  of  different  ages,  and 
sometimes  in  adults.  The  macula : volaticcc 
infantum  mentioned  by  Wittichius,  Sen- 
nertus,  and  Sebizeus,  agree  in  some  re- 
spect with  the  strophulus  volaticus ; but 
they  are  described  by  other  German  au- 
thors as  a species  of  erysipelas,  or  as  irre- 
gular efflorescences  affecting  the  genitals 
of  infants,  and. often  proving  fatal.  The 
strophulus  volaticus  is  a Complaint  by  no 
means  frequent.  In  most  cases  which  have 
come  under  Dr.  Wi flan’s  observation,  it 
appeared  between  the  third  and  sixth 
month ; in  one  instance,  however,  it  oc- 
curred about  ten  days  after  birth,  and  con- 
tinued three  weeks,  being  gradually  dif- 
fused from  the  cheeks  and  forehead  to  the 
scalp,  afterwards  to  the  trunk  of  the  body 
and  to  the  extremities  ; when  the  patches 
exfoliated,  a red  surface  was  left,  with 
slight  border  of  detached  cuticle. 

5.  Strophulus  candidus.  (From  candeo , 
to  shine.)  In  this  form  of  strophulus,  the 
papulae  are  larger  than  in  any  of  the  fore- 
going species.  They  have  no  inflamma- 
tion round  their  base  ; their  surface  is  very 
smooth  and  shining, whence  they  appear  to 
be  of  a lighter  colour  than  the  adjoining 
cuticle.  They  are  diffused,  at  a consider- 
able distance  from  each  oilier,  over  the 
loins,  shoulders,  and  upper  part  of  the 
arms ; in  any  other  situation  they  are  sel- 
dom found. 

This  eruption  affects  infants  about  a 
year  old,  and  most  commonly  succeeds 
some  of  the.  acute  diseases  to  which  they 
are  liable.  Dr.  Willan  lias  observed  it  on 
their  recovery  from  a catarrhal  fever,  and 
after  inflammations  of  the  bowels,,  or 
lungs.  The  papql$  continue  hard  and 


elevated  for  about  a week,  then  gradually 
subside  and  disappear. 

STRUMA.  (From  struo , to  heap  up.) 
This  term  is  applied  by  some  authors  to 
scrofula,  and  by  others  "to  an  induration  of 
the  thyroid  gland,  which  is  endemialto  the 
Tyrolese,  Swiss,  and  others. 

Strum  en.  ( From  struma , a scrophulous 
tumour.)  A herb  so  called  from  its  uses  in 
healing  strumous  tumours. 

Struthium.  (From  a sparrow ; 

so  named  from  the  resemblance  of.  its 
flowers  to  an  unfledged  sparrow.)  The 
master-wort.  See  hnperatoria. 

Strychnomania.  (From  night- 

shade, and  (xavr. i,  madness.)  So  the  an- 
tients  called  the  disorder  produced  by 
eating  the  deadly  nightshade. 

STRYCHNOS.  (From  to  tor- 

ment ; so  named  from  its  properties  of 
producing  insanity.)  The  name  of  a genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnsean  system. 

Stuychnos  nux  vomica.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  tree  whose  seed  is 
called  the  poison  nut.  See  Nvx  vomica. 

Strychnos  vote bilis.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  tree  which  is  supposed  t© 
afford  the  Jesuits  bean.  See  Faba  indica. 

Stupefacientia.  (From  stupcfacio , to 
stupefy.)  Narcotics. 

Stupha.  (From  t0  hind.)  Stu- 
pa. Stuppa.  A stupe ; the  same  as  fo- 
mentation. 

STUPOR.  (From  stupeo , to  be  sense- 
less.) Insensibility. 

Stupor  dentium.  Commonly  called 
teeth- on-edge. 

Stuppa.  See  Stupha. 

Stye.  See  Hordeolum. 

Stygia.  (From  Styx,  a name  given  by 
the  poets  to  one  of  the  rivers  in  bell.)  A 
water  made  from  sublimate,  and  directed 
in  old  dispensatories,  so  called  from  a sup- 
position of  its  poisonous  qualities.  The 
Aqua  Regia  is  also  thus  sometimes  called, 
from  its  corrosive  qualities* 

Sty li form.  ( Styliformis ; from  stylusf 
a bodkin,  and  forma,  a likeness.)  Shaped 
like  a bodkin,  or  style. 

Styliscus.  (From  c^o?,  a bodkin.) 
A tent  made  in  the  form  of  a bodkin. 

STYLO.  Names  compounded  of  this 
word  belong  to  muscles  which  are  attached 
to  the  stiloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone ; 
as, 

Stylo-cerato-hyoid^dus.  See  Stylo- 
kyoideus. 

Stylo-chondro-h YOiDiEUs.  See  Stylv- 
hyoideus. 

STYLO-GLOSSUS.  ( Musculus  stylo- 
glossus.) Stylo-glosse  of  Dumas.  A mus- 
cle situated  between  the  lower  jaw  and 
os  hyoides  laterally,  which  draws  the  tongue 
aside  and  backwards.  It  arises  tendinous 
and  fleshy  from  the  styloid  process,  and 
from  the  ligament  which  connects  that 
process  to  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  a»d 
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is  inserted  into  the  root  of  the  tongue,  runs 
along  its  sides,  and  is  insensibly  lost  near 
its  tip. 

STYLO-HYOIDEUS.  ( Musculus  sty- 
Ib-hyoidms .)  Stylo-hyodien  of  Dumas.  A 
muscle  situated  between  the  lower  jaw  and 
os  liyoides  laterally,  which  pulls  the  os 
hyoides  to  one  side  and  a little  upwards. 

It  is  a small,  thin,  fleshy  muscle,  situated 
between  the  styloid  process  and  os  liyoides, 
under  the  posterior  belly  and  middle  ten- 
don of  the  digastricus,  near  the  upper  edge 
of  that  muscle. 

It  arises  by  a long  thin  tendon,  from  the 
basis  and  posterior  edge  of  the  styloid  pro- 
cess, and,  descending  in  an  oblique 
direction,  is  inserted  into  the  lateral  and 
anterior  part  of  the  os  liyoides,  near  its  horn. 

The  fleshy  belly  of  this  muscle  is  usually 
perforated  on  one  or  both  sides,  for  the 
passage  of  the  middle  tendon  of  the  digas- 
tricus. 

Sometimes,  though  not  always,  we  find 
another  smaller  muscle  placed  before  the 
stylo-hyoidcus,  which,  from  its  having 
nearly  the  same  origin  and  insertion,  and 
the  same  use,  is  called  stylo-hyoideus-alter. 
It  seems  to  have  been  first  known  to  Eusta- 
shius ; so  that  Douglas  was  not  aware  of 
this  circumstance  when  he  placed  it  amongst 
the  muscles  discovered  by  himself.  It 
arises  from  the  apex  of  the  styloid  process, 
and  sometimes,  by  a broad  and  thin  apo- 
neurosis, from  the  inner  and  posterior  part 
of  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  is  in- 
serted into  the  appendix,  or  little  horn,  of 
£he  os  hyoides. 

The  use  of  these  muscles  is  to  pull  the 
os  hyoides  to  one  side,  and  a little  upwards. 

Stylo-hyoideus  alter.  See  Stylo- 
hyoideus. 

STYLO  MASTOID  FORAMEN.  Fo- 
ramen stylo-musloideeum.  A hole  bp- 
tween  the  styloid  and  mastoid  process  of 
the  temporal  bone,  through  which  the  por- 
tio  dura  of  the  auditory  nerve  passes  to 
the  temples. 

STYLO-PHARYNGEUS.  (Musculus 
slylo-pharyngeus.)  Stylo-thyro-pharyngieii  of 
Dumas.  A muscle  situated  between  the  low- 
er jaw  and  os  hyoides  laterally,  which  di- 
lates and  raises  the  pharynx  and  thyroid  car- 
tilage upwards.  It  arises  fleshy  from  the 
root  of  the  styloid  process,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  side  of  the  pharynx  and  back  part 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

Stymatosis.  (From  com,  to  have  a 
priapism.)  A violent  erection  of  the  penis? 
with  a bloody  discharge. 

Sty pteria.  (From  <rv$u,  to  bind ; so  call- 
ed from  its  astringent  properties.)  Alum, 
STYPTICS.  ( Medicament  a stypticu , 

from  c to  adstringe.)  A term  given  to 
those  substances  which  possess  the  power 
®f  stopping  haemorrhages,  such  as  turpen- 
tine, alum,  &c. 

Styracifi.ua.  (From  styrax * storax 


and  Jluo,  to  flow.)  Liquid  storax.  See 
Styrax. 

STYRAX.  (From  co£a£,  a reed,  in 
winch  it  was  used  to  be  preserved.)  1.  The 
name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean 
system.  Glass,  Decandria.  Order,  Mono - 
gynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopmial  name  of  the  Sty- 
rax calamita.  Officinal  storax.  Styrax 
officinalis  :—foliis  avatis,  subtus  villosis,ra- 
cemis  simplicibus  folio  brevioribus.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  storax  to  be  found  in  the 
shops  ; the  one  is  usually  in  irregular  com- 
pact masses,  free  from  impurities,  of  a 
reddish  brown  appearance,  and  inter- 
spersed with  whitish  tears,  somewhat  like 
gum  ammoniac,  or  benzoin  ; it  is  extreme- 
ly fragrant,  and  upon  the  application  of  heat 
readily  melts.  This  has  been  called  storax 
in  lump , red  storax ; and  in  separate  tears, 
storax  in  tears.  The  other  kind,  which  is 
called  the  common  storax , is  in  large 
masses,  very  light,  and  bears  no  externa! 
resemblance  whatever  to  the  former  storax, 
as  it  seems  almost  wholly  composed  of  dirty 
saw-dust,  caked  together  by  resinous  mat- 
ter. Storax  was  formerly  used  in  catarrhal 
complaints,  coughs,  asthmas,  obstructions, 
&c.  In  the  present  practice  it  is  almost 
totally  disregarded,  notwithstanding  it  is 
an  efficacious  remedy  in  nervous  diseases. 

Styrax  alba.  See  Balsamum  peruvi- 
anum. 

Styrax  benzoin.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  tree  which  affords  the  gum 
benzoin.  See  Benzoin. 

Styrax  calamita.  Storax  in  the 
cane,  because  it  was  formerly  brought  to 
Us  in  reeds,  or  canes.  Hue  Styrax. 

Styrax  colata.  Strained  storax. 
Styrax  hquida.  Liquid  storax.  See 
fiquidambra. 

Styrax  officinalis.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  tree  which  affords  tire  solid 
styrax.  See  Styrax. 

Styrax  rubra.  Red  storax,  or  in  the 
tear. 

SUBACETAS  CUPRI.  See  Verdigris. 
Subacetate  oj  copper.  See  Verdigris. 
Subalaris  vena.  The  vein  of  the 
axilla  or  arm-pit. 

SUBCARBONAS  POTASS^E.  See 
Potassce  sybearbonas. 

SUBCARBONAS  FERRJ.  See  Car- 
bonus ferri. 

SUBCARBONAS  PLUMBI.  Sub- 
carbonate  of  lead.  Cerusse.  White  lead. 
This  article  is  made  in  the  large  way  in 
white  lead  manufactories,  by  exposing  thin 
sheets  of  lead  to  the  vapour  of  vinegar. 
The  lead  is  curlpd  up  and  put  into  pots  of 
earthen  ware  in  which  the  vinegar  is,  in 
such  a way  as  to  rest  just  above  the  vine- 
gar.  Hundreds  of  these  are  arranged  to- 
gether and  surrounded  with  dung,  the  heat 
from  which  volatilizes  the  acetic  acid, 
which  is  decomposed  by  the  lead,  a»d  an 
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imperfect  carbonate  of  iead  is  formed, 
which  is  of  a white  colour.  rlhis  prepara- 
tion is  seldom  used  in  medicine  Or  surgery 
but  for  the  purpose  of  making  other  pre- 
parations, as  the  superacetate.  See  Pulvis 
cerussce  compositus. 

Subcahtjlagineum.  (From  sub,  under, 
and  cartilage , a cartilage.)  The  hypochon- 
drium,  or  part  of  the  body  which  lies  under 
the  cartilages  of  the  spurious  r.bs. 

SUBCLAVIAN  AKTERY.  (From 
sub,  under,  and  clavis,  a key,  because  the 
clavicles  were  supposed  to  resemble  the 
key  of  the  ancients.)  The  right  subcla- 
vian arises  from  the  arteria  innominata, 
and  proceeds  under  the  clavicle  to  the 
axilla.  The  left  subclavian  arises  from 
the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  ascends  under 
the  left  clavicle  to  the  axilla.  The  sub- 
clavians  in  their  course  give  sofT  the  inter- 
nal mammary,  the  cervical,  the  vertebral, 
and  the  superior  intercostal  arteries. 

SUBCLAVIAN  VEIN.  This  receives 
the  blood  from  the  veins  of  the  arm,  and 
runs  into  the  vena  cava  superior. 

S U j&CLAV  1 US . ( Muse  ulus  subclavius ; 
from  sub,  under,  and  dcivicula,  the  chan- 
nel bone,  as  being  sin'iated  under  the  cla- 
vicle, or  channel  bone.)  Subclaviunus.  Costo 
elaviculaire  of  Dumas..  A muscle,  situated 
on  the  anterior  part  of  the  thorax,  which 
nils  the  clavicle  downwards  and  forwards, 
t arises  tendinous  from  the  cartilage  that 
joins  the  .first  fib  to  the  sternum,  is  in- 
serted after  becoming  fleshy  into  the  infe- 
rior part  of  the  clavicle,  which  it  occupies 
from  within  an  inch  of  the  sternum  as  far 
outwards  as  to  its  connexion,  by  a liga- 
ment, with  the  caroeoid  process  of  the  sca- 
pula. 

SUJBCEUR/EL  Two  little  muscular  slips 
sometimes  found  under  the  cruraeus  ; they 
are  inserted  into  the  capsular  ligament 
■yvhicli  they  pull  up.  The  cruneus  assists 
in  extending  the  leg. 

SUBCUTANEOUS  GLANDS.  Glan- 
dular subcutanea1.  These  are  sebaceous 
glands  lying  under  the  skin,  which  they 
perforate  by  their  excretory  ducts. 

Subcutaneus.  The  piatysma  myoides 
muscle. 

SUBER.  The  cork-tree.  The  fruit  of 
this  tree,  Quercus  suber  of  Linnaeus,  are 
much  more  nutritious  than  our  acorns,  and 
are  sweet  and  often  eaten  when  roasted 
in  some  parts  of  Spain.  The  bark,  called 
cork,  when  burnt,  is  applied  as  an  astrin- 
gent application  to  bleeding  piles,  and  to 
allay  the  pain  usually  attendant  on  haemor- 
rhoids, when  mixed  with  an  ointment. 
Pessaries  and  other  chirurgical  instruments 
are  also  made  of  this  useful  bark. 

Sub  ljm  amentum.  (From  sublimo,  to 
lift  up.)  The  pendulous  substance  which 
floats  in  the  middle  of  the  urine. 

Sublimate.  See  Oxymurias  hydrargyrl . 
SUBLIMATION.  ( Sublimatio , from 


sublimo,  to  raise  or  sublime.)  This  chenii* 
cal  process  differs  from  evaporation  only  m 
being  confined  to  soiid  substances,  it  is 
usually  performed  either  for  the  purpose 
of  purifying  certain  substances,  and  disen- 
gaging them  from  extraneous  matters;  or 
else  to  t educe  into  vapour,  and  combine, 
under  that  form,  principles  which  would 
have  united  with  greater  difficulty  if  they 
had  not  been  brought  to  that  state  of  ex- 
treme division. 

As  all  fluids  are  volatile  by  heat,  ami 
consequently  capable  of  being  separated, 
in  most  cases,  from  fixed  matters,  so  va- 
rious solid  bodies  are  subjected  to  a similar 
treatment.  Fluids  are  said  to  distil,  and 
solids  to  sublime,  though  sometimes  both 
are  obtained  in  one  and  the  same  opera- 
tion. If  toe  subliming  matter  concretes 
into  a solid,  hard  mass,  it  is  commonly 
called  a sublimate ; if  into  a powdery 
form,  {lowers. 

The  principal  subjects  of  this  operation 
are,  volatile  alkaline  salts;  neutral  salts, 
composed  of  volatile  salts  and  acids,  as  sal 
ammoniac,  the  salt  of  amber,  and  flowers 
of  benzoin,  mercurial  preparations,  anti 
sulphur.  Bodies  of  themselves  not  vola- 
tile are  frequently  made  to  sublime  by  the 
mixture  of  volatile  ones,  thus  iron  is  carried 
by  sal  ammoniac  in  die  preparations  ot  the 
{lores  martialis,  or  ferrum  ammoniaeaie. 

The  fumes  of  solid  bodies  m close  ves- 
sels rise  but  a httie  way,  and  adhere  to 
that  part  of  the  vessel  * where  they -con- 
crete. 

SUBLIMIS.  See  Flexor  brevis  digit  or  um 
pedis,  and  Flexor  sublimis  perforatus. 

SUBLINGUAL  GLANDS.  Glandules 
sublinguales  vel  Burihotiniunce  vel  Rivini- 
anar.  The  glands  which  are  situated  under 
the  tongue,  and  secrete  saliva.  Their  ex- 
cretory ducts  are  called  Ricerian  from  their 
discoverer. 

SUBLUX \TK).  A sprain. 

SUBMERSION.  ( Submersio , from  subr 
under,  asid  mergo , to  sink.)  Drowning.  A 
variety  of  the  apoplexia  sufiocata.  Sau- 
vages  terms  it  asphyxia  immersorum. 

SUBMURIAS  HYDRARGYRL  Sub- 
muriate of  mercury.  Calomelas.  “ Take 
of  oxymuriate  of  mercury,  a pound  ; pu- 
rified mercury,  by  weight  one  ounce.” 
Rub  them  together  until  the  metallic  glo- 
bules disappear,  then  sublime ; take  out 
the  sublimed  mass,  and  reduce  it  to  pow- 
der, and  sublime  it  in  the  same  manner 
twice  more  successively.  Lastly,  bring 
it  into  the  state  of  very  fine  powder  by 
the  same  process  which  lias  been  directed 
for  the  preparation  of  chalk. 

Submuriat,  or  mild  muria  t of  mercury,  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  preparations  of 
mercury.  As  an  anti  venereal  it  is  given  in 
the  dose  of  a grain  night  and  morning,  its 
usual  determination  to  the  intestines  being 
prevented,  i{'  necessary,  by  opium,  it  i| 
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the  preparation  which  is  perhaps  most  usu- 
ally given  in  the  other  diseases  in  which 
mercury  is  employed,  as  in  affections  of 
the  liver,  or  neighbouring  organs,  in  cu- 
taneous diseases,  chronic  ‘rheumatism,  teta- 
nus, hydrophobia,  hydrocephalus,  and  fe- 
brile affections,  especially  those  of  warm 
climates.  It  is  employed  as  a cathartic 
alone,  in  doses  from  v.  to  xii.  grains,  or  to 
promote  the  operation  of  other  purgatives. 
Its  anthelmintic  power  is  justly  celebra- 
ted ; and  it  is  perhaps  superior  to  the 
other  mercurials  in  assisting  the  operation 
of  diuretics  in  dropsy.  From  its  specific 
gravity  it  ought  always  to  be  given  in  the 
form  of  a bolus  or  pill. 

SUBORB  IT ARI US.  The  suborbitary 
nerve ; a branch  of  the  fifth  pair. 

SUBSCAP  CLARIS.  (Musculus  subsca- 
pularis , from  sub,  under,  and  scapula,  the 
shoulder-blade.)  Sous-scapulo-irochinien  of 
Dumas.  The  name  of  this  muscle  suffici- 
ently indicates  its  situation.  It  is  com- 
posed of  many  fasciculi  of  tendinous  and 
fleshy  fibres,  the  marks  of  which  we  see 
imprinted  on  the  under  surface  of  the  sca- 
pula. These  fasciculi,  which  arise  from  all 
the  basis  of  that  bone  internally,  and  like- 
wise from  its  superior,  as  well  as  from  one 
half  of  its  inferior  costa,  unite  to  form  a 
considerable  flat  tendon  which  adheres  to 
. the  capsular  ligament,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  lesser  tuberosity  at 
the  head  of  the  os  humeri. 

The  principal  use  of  this  muscle  is  to 
roll  the  arm  inwards.  It  likewise  serves  to 
bring  it  close  to  the  ribs  ; and,  from  its  ad- 
hesion to  the  capsular  ligament,  it  prevents 
that  membrane  from  being  pinched. 

SCBSULTUS  TENDINUM.  (Sub- 
sultus,  from  subsulto,  to  leap.)  Weak 
convulsive  motions  or  twitchings  of  the 
tendons,  mostly  of  the  hands,  generally 
observed  in  the  extreme  stages  of  putrid 
fever. 

Sububeres.  (From  the  two  opposite 
preposition  sub  and  ex,  and  abera,  the 
breasts.)  Exuberes.  Hath  been  used  by 
some  writers  for  those  infants  who  yet  suck, 
in  distinction  from  those  who  are  weaned, 
and  then  are  called  exuberes. 

Succago.  The  rob  or  conserve  of  fruit. 

SUCCEDANEUM.  A medicine  sub- 
stituted for  others. 

Succenturiati  MUscoLi.  The  pyra- 
midal muscles' of  the  belly. 

SUCCENTURIATI  RENES.  Two  glands 
lying  above  the  kidneys. 

. SUCCINAS  AMMONIAC-®..  See  Spi- 
ritus  ammo  nice  succihatus. 

SUCCINATE.  Succinas.  Salts  formed 
by  the  combination  of  the  acid  of  amber, 
or  succinic  acid,  with  different  bases  ; as, 
succinate  of  potash,  succinate  of  copper,  6:c. 

Succingeus  membrana.  The  dia- 
phragm. 

&UCCINIC  ACID.  Acidumsuccinicum. 


Sal  succim.  The  succinic  acid  is  drawn 
from  amber  by  sublimation  in  a gentle 
heat,  and  rises  in  a concrete  form  into 
the  neck  of  the  subliming  vessel.  The 
operation  must  not  be  pushed  too  far,  nor 
by  too -strong  a fire,  otherwise  tiie  oil  of 
amber  rises  along  with  the  acid. 

SUCCINTJM.  (From  succus,  juice  ; be- 
cause it  was  thought  to  exude  from  a tree.) 
See  Amber. 

Succinum  cinereum.  The  ambergris 
is  so  called  by  some  authors.  See  Amber- 
grisea. 

Succinum  griseum.  The  ambergris  is 
sometimes  so  called.  See  Ambergrisea. 

Succinum  oi.eum.  See  Oleum  succini. 

Succinum  preparatum.  Prepared 
amber.  See  Amber. 

Succisa.  (From  succido,  to  cut;  so 
named  from  its  being  indented  and  as  it 
were  cut  in  pieces.)  Devil’s  bit.  A spe- 
cies of  the  genus  Scabiosa. 

Sufeci  scorbutici.  The  juice  of  En- 
glish scurvy  grass. 

Succory.  See  Cichorium. 

Succubus.  See  Incubus. 

- SUCCUS.  Juice. 

Succus  acacie  vera.  See  Acacia  vera. 

Succus  aconiti  spissatus.  See  Aco- 
nitum. 

Succus  BACC  A SAMEUCI  SPISSATUS.  An 
aperient  and  deobstruent  extract,  often 
employed  diluted  with  water  in  the  cure 
of  catarrhal  affections. 

Succus  BELLADONNA  SPISSATUS.  See 
Belladonna. 

Succus  cicuta  spissatus.  See  Ci - 
cuta. 

Succus  COCHLI ARIA  COMPOSITUS.  A 
warm  aperient  and  diuretic,  mostly*  exhi- 
bited in  the  cure  of  diseases  of  the  skin 
arising  from  scurvy. 

Succus  cyremacus.  Juice  of  lasser- 
wort. 

Succus  gastricus.  See  Gastric  juice. 

Succus  glycyrrhiza.  Spanish  iiquo- 
riee. 

Succus  heliqtropii.  See  Bezetta  ccc- 
rulia. 

Succus  hyosciamus  spissatus.  See 
Hyosciamus. 

Succus  indicus  purgans.  Gamboge. 

Succus  LACTLCA  VIROSA  SPISSATUS, 
See  Lnctuca  graveolens. 

Succus  li monis  spissatus.  See  Limon . 

Succus  liquoritia.  Spanish  liquo- 
rice. 

SUCCUS  PRUNORUM  SYLVESTR1UM.  See 
Acacia  Germanica. 

Succus  SPISSATUS  BACCORUM  SAftlBUCI. 
Rob  of  eider-berries. 

Sudamina,  ( Sudamen , from  sudor , 
sweat.)  Hidroa.  Boa.  Vesicles  re- 
sembling millet-seeds  in  form  and  magni- 
tude, which  appear  suddenly,  without  fe- 
ver, especially  in  the  summer-time  after 
much,  labour  and  sweating. 
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Sudatio.  (From  sudor,  sweat.)  A 
sweating.  See  Ephidrosis. 

Sudatorium.  (From  sudo , to  sweat.) 

A stew  or  sweating-house. 

Sldor  Anglicus.  Called  also  hydrovo • 
ses.  Ilydropyretos.  Gurgeatio,  The  sweat- 
ing sickness  of  England;  an  endemic  fever. 
Dr.  Cullen  thinks  it  a species  of  typhus. 
This  disorder  is  thus  named  from  its  first 
appearing  in  this  island,  and  acquires  the 
title  of  sudor  from  the  patient  suddenly 
breaking  out  into  a profuse  sweat,  which 
forms  the  great  character  of  the  disease. 

SUDORIFICA.  ( Sudoi'ifica , sc.  mcdica- 
menta,  fi  om  sudor , sweat,  and  facio , to 
make.)  Hydrotica.  Hydrotopsea.  A 
synonym  of  diaphoretics.  See  Diaphore- 
tics. 

Suffimentum.  (From  suffimen,  a per- 
fume.) Ilypocapnisma.  A suft'umigation, 
a perfume. 

Suffitus.  The  same. 

SUFFOCATIO  HYSTERICA.  A Convulsive 
affection  of  the  throat. 

SUFFOCATIO  STRIDULA.  The  CI  OUp. 
Suffumigation,  ( Suffumigatio , from 
sub,  under,  and  fumigo , to  cloke.)  The 
burning  odorous  substances  to  remove  an 
evil  smell,  or  destroy  miasma. 

Suffusio.  f F 10m suffundo,  to  pour  down  ; 
so  called  because  the  antients  supposed  the 
opacity  proceeded  from  something  ruuning 
under  the  crystalline  humour.)  A cata- 
ract. 

Suffusio  aurigncsa.  A jaundice. 
Sugar.  See  Saccharum. 

Sugar  of  lead.  See  Plumbi  superacetas. 
Sugar  of  milk.  A substance  produced 
from  whey,  which,  if  not  sour,  contains  a 
saline  substance  to  which  this  name  has 
been  given. 

Sugillation.  ( Sugillatio . From  su- 
gillo , to  stain.)  A bruise.  A spot  or  mark 
made  by  a leech  or  cupping-glass. 

SULCUS.  A groove  or  furrow;  gene- 
rally applied  to  the  bones. 

SULPHAS.  (From  sulphur,  brimstone.) 
A sulphate  or  salt  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  with  different  bases. 

Sulphas  aluminosus.  Alum.  See 
Alumin. 

Sulphas  ammonia.  Alkali  volatile 
vitriolatum  of  Bergman.  Jal  ammoniacum 
secretion  of  Glaube  r.  Vitriolum  ammonia- 
cole.  This  salt  has  been  found  native  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  some  volcanoes.  It 
is  esteemed  diuretic  and  deobstruent,  and 
exhibited  in  the  same  diseases  as  the  mu- 
riate of  ammonia. 

SULPHAS  CUPRI.  Vitriolum  cupri. 
Vitriolum  carulcum.  Vitriolum,  Romanum. 
Cuprum  vitriolatum.  The  suiphat  of  cop- 
per possesses  acrid  and  styptic  qualities  ; is 
esteemed  as  a tonic,  emetic,  adstringent, 
and  escharotic,  and  is  exhibited  internally 
in  the  cure  of  dropsies,  hemorrhages,  and 
as  a speedy  emetic.  Externally  it  is  ap- 


plied to  stop  haemorrhages,  to  haemorr- 
hoids, leucorrhoea,  phagedenic  ulcers,  proud 
flesh,  and  condvlomata. 

SULPHAS  FERRI.  See  Fern  sulphas. 

SULPHAS  HYDRARGYRI.  See.  Hy- 
drargyriis  vitriolatus. 

SULPHAS  MAGNESIA.  Sulphas 
magnesia  purificata.  Magnesia  vitriolata  '. 
Sal  catharticus  amarus.  Sal  catharticuin  ama - 
rum.  Sulphate  of  magnesia.  Epsom  salt. 
Bitter  purging  salt. 

The  sulphate  of  magnesia  exists  in  seve- 
ral mineral  springs,  and  in  sea  water. 

It  is  from  these  saline  solutions  that  the 
salt  is  obtained ; the  method  generally 
adopted  for  obtaining  it  is  evaporation, 
which  causes  the  salt  to  crystallize  in  te- 
trahedral prisms.  It  has  a very  bitter 
taste,  and  is  soluble  in  its  own  weight  of 
water  at  60°,  and  in  three-fourths  of  its 
weight  of  boiling  water.  Sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, when  perfectly  pure,  effloresces  ; but; 
that  of  commerce  generally  contains  fo- 
reign salts,  such  as  the  muriate  of  magnesia, 
which  renders  it  so  deliquescent  that  it 
must  be  kept  in  a close  vessel  or  bladder. 
By  the  action  of  heat  it  undergoes  the  wa- 
tery fusion,  and  loses  its  water  of  crystal- 
lization, but  does  not  part  with  its  acid. 
One  hundred  parts  of  crystallized  sulphate 
of  magnesia  consist  of  29.3b  parts  of  acid, 
17  of  earth,  and  53.65  of  water.  The 
alkalies,  strontia,  baryta,  and  all  the  salts 
formed  bv  these  salifiable  bases,  excepting 
the  alkaline  muriates,  decompose  sulphate 
of  magnesia.  It  is  also  decomposed  by 
the  nitrate,  carbonate  and  muriate  of 
lime. 

Epsom  salt  is  a mild  and  gentle  purga- 
tive, operating  with  sufficient  efficacy,  and 
in  general  with  ease  and  safety,  rarely  oc- 
casioning any  gripes  or  ihe  other  ineonve- 
niencies  of  resinous  purgatives.  Six  or 
eight  drachms  may  be  dissolved  in  a proper 
quantity  of  common  water ; or  four,  five, 
or  more  in  a pint  or  quart  of  the  purging 
mineral  water.  These  solutions  may  like- 
wise be  so  managed  as  to  produce  evacua- 
tion from  the  other  emunetories  ; if  the 
patient  be  kept  warm  they  increase  per- 
spiration, and  by  moderate  exercise  in  the 
cool  air,  the  urinary  discharge.  Some  al- 
lege that  this  salt  iias  a peculiar  effect  in 
allaying  pain,  as  in  colic,  even  independ- 
ently of  evacuation. 

It  is,  however,  principally  used  for  the 
preparation  of  the  carbonate  of  magnesia. 

SULPHAS  POTASSiE.  See  Potassa 
Sulphas. 

SULPHAS  SO DyE.  See  Soda  sulphas. 

SULPHAS  ZINCI.  See  7Anci  sulphas. 

Sulphate.  See  Sulphas, 

Sulphite.  SulplHs.  A salt  formed  by 
the  combination  of  the  sulphureous  acid 
with  different  bases  : as,  aluminous  sulphite , 
ammoniacal,  sulphite,  See. 

SULPHUR,  Abric . Akubrith.  An* 
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pyter.  Appelrioc.  Aquala.  Aqxiila.  Chibur. 
Chybur . Cibur.  Sulphur,  which  is  also 
known  by  the  name  of  brimstone,  is  the 
only  simple  combustible  substance  vyhich 
^nature  offers  pure  and  in  abundance. 
It  was  the  first  known  of  all.  It  is  found 
?n  the  earth,  and  exists  externally  in 
depositions,  in  sublimed  incrustations,  and 
on  tiie  surface  of  certain  waters,  principally 
near  burning  volcanoes.  It  is  found  com- 
bined with  many  metals.  It  exists  in  ve: 
getable  substances,  and  has  lately  beei^ 
discovered  in  the  albumen  of  eggs. 

Sulphur  in  the  mineral  kingdom  is  either 
in  a loose  powder,  or  compact ; and  then 
either  detached  or  in  veins.  It  is  found  in 
the  greatest  plenty  in  the  neighbourhood 
pf  volcanoes  or  pseudo-volcanoes,  whether 
modern  or  extinct  as  at  Solfatara,  & c.  and 
is  deposited  as  a crust  on  stones  contiguous 
fo  them,  either  crystallized  or  amorphous. 
It  is  frequently  nipt  with  in  mineral  waters, 
and  in  caverns  adjacent  to  volcanoes; 
sometimes  also  in  coal  mines.  It  is  found 
in  combination  with  most  of  the  metals. 
When  pnited  to  iron  it  forms  the  mineral 
called  'martial  pyrites,  or  sulphur  pyrites. 
All  the  ores  known  by  the  name  of  pyrites , 
pf  which  thepe  are  a vast  variety,  are  com- 
binations of  sulphur  with  different  metals  ; 
and  hence  the  names  eof  copper,  tin,  ar- 
seniacal,  &c.  pyrites.  It  exists  likewise 
in  combination  with  alumine  and  lime  ; it 
then  constitutes  different  kinds  of  schistus, 
or  alum  ores. 

Physical  properties.— Sulphur  is  a com- 
bustible, dry,  and  exceedingly  brittle 
body,  of  a pale  lemon-yellow  colour.  Its 
specitic  gravity  is  1.990.  It  is  destitute 
of  odour,  except  when  nibbed  or  heat- 
ed. It  is  of  a peculiar  faint  taste.  It 
frequently  crystallizes  in  entire  or  trun- 
cated octahedra,  or  in  needles.  If  a piece 
of  sulphur  of  a considerable  size,  be  very 
gently  heated,  as  for  example,  by  holding 
jt  in  the  hand  and  squeezing  it  firmly,  it 
breaks  to  pieces  with  a crackling  noise.  It 
is  anon-conductor  of  electricity,  and  hen^e 
it  becomes  electric  by  friction.  When 
heated,  it  first  softens  before  it  melts,  and 
its  fusion  commences  at  184°  Fahr. ; at 
289°  it  becomes  volatilized,  and  takes  fire  at 
302°.  In  the  beginning  of  fusion  it  is  very 
fluid,  but  by  continuing  the  heat  it  grows 
tough,  and  its  colour  changes  to  a reddish 
brown.  If  in  this  condition  it  be  poured 
into  water,  it  remains  as  soft  as  wax,  and 
yields  to  any  impression.  In  time  however 
it  hardens  again  and  recovers  its  former 
consistence. 

It  unites  with  most  of  the  earths  and 
with  all  alkalies,  and  becomes  soluble, 
when  thus  combined,  in  water.  It  unites 
to  most  of  the  metals,  and  renders  them 
brittle  and  fusible.  It  is  soluble  in  oils ; 
Water  takes  up  a minute  quantity,  as  does 
ardent  spirit  by  means  of  heat.  It  dis- 


solves in  hydrogen  gas.  It  does  not  coin*, 
bine  with  charcoal,  but  unites  to  phospho- 
rus  by  fusion. 

Sulphur,  like  all  combustible  bodies 
burns  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  oxi- 
gen  which  combines  with  it.  Sulphur, 
heated  in  a close  vessel,  sublimes  without 
alteration.  It  is  not  changed  by  exposure 
to  air.  It  is  attacked  by  the  nitric  acid 
wlipn  poured  on  it  in  its  fused  state. 

If  melted  sulphur  be  exposed  in  the 
open  air  to  an  increase  of  heat,  it  takes 
fire  and  burns  vyith  a blue  flame  and  suffo- 
cating vapour.  The  result  of  this  combus- 
tion is  sulphureous  acid.  According  to  the 
slow  or  rapid  combustion,  it  absorbs  differ- 
ent quantities  of  oxigen,  and  the  produced 
acid  differs  in  its  properties. 

Method  of  obtaining • sulphur. — A prodi- 
gious quantity  of  sulphur  is  obtained  from 
Solfatara  in  Italy.  This  volcanic  country 
every  where  exhibits  marks  of  the  agency 
of  subterraneous  fires;  almost  all  the 
ground  is  bare,  and  white ; and  is  every 
where  sensibly  warmer  than  the  atmos- 
phere, in  the  greatest  heat  of  rummer ; so 
that  the  feet  of  persons  walking  there  are 
burnt  through  their  shoes.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  observe  the  sulphur,  for  a sulphure- 
ous vapour  which  rises  through  different 
apertures  is  every  where  perceptible,  and 
gives  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  a sub- 
terraneous fire  underneath  from  which  that 
vapour  proceeds. 

From  pyrites  sulphur  is  extracted  in  the 
large  way  by  the  following  process : 

Pyrites  is  broken  into  small  pieces,  and 
put  into  large  earthen  tubes  which  are  ex- 
posed to  the  heat  of  a furnace.  A square 
vessel  of  cast  iron,  containing  water,  is 
connected  as  a receiver  with  the  tube  in 
the  furnace.  The  action  of  the  fire  pro- 
ceeds, and  the  sulphur,  being  thus  melted, 
is  gradually  accumulated  on  the  water  in 
the  receiver.  It  is  then  removed  from  this 
receiver,  and  melted  in  large  iron  ladles ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  the  earthy  parts 
with  which  it  was  contaminated  are  made 
to  subside  to  the  bottom  of  the  ladle,  leav- 
ing the  purified  sulphur  above.  It  is  then 
again  melted  and  suffered  to  cool  gradu- 
ally, in  order  to  free  it  from  the  rest  of  the 
impurities.  It  is  then  tolerably  pure,  and 
constitutes  the  sulphur  we  meet  with  in 
large  masses  or  lumps  in  the  market. 

In  order  to  form  it  into  rolls,  it  is  again 
meited  and  poured  into  cylindrical  wooden 
moulds,  m these  it  takes  the  form  in  which 
we  usually  see  it  in  commerce,  as  roll  sul- 
phur. 

Flowers  of  sulphur,  as  they  are  called, 
are  formed  by  subliming  purified  sulphur 
with  a gentle  heat  in  close  rooms,  where 
the  sublimed  sulphur  is  collected,  though 
the  article  met  with  in  general  under  that 
name  is  nothing  but  sulphur,  finely  pow* 
dered. 
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Method  of  purifying  sulphur. — T ake  one 
part  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  boil  it  in  twenty 
parts  of  distilled  water  in  a glass  vessel  for 
about  a quarter  of  an  hour  ; let  the  sulphur 
subside,  decant  the  water,  and  then  wash 
the  sulphur  repeatedly  in  distilled  water : 
having  done  this,  pour  over  it  three  parts 
of  pure  nitro-muriatic  acid,  diluted  with 
one  part  of  distilled  water,  boil  it  again 
in  a glass  vessel  for  about  a quarter  -wf  an 
hour,  decant  the  acid,  and  wash  the  sul- 
phur in  distilled  water  till  the  fluid  passes 
tasteless,  or  till  it  does  not  change  the 
blue  colour  of  tincture  of  cabbage,  or 
litmus.  The  sulphur  thus  carefully  treated 
is  pure  sulphur  fit  for  philosophical  experi- 
ments. 

Sulphur  has  been  long  an  esteemed  ar- 
ticle of  the  Materia  Medica  ; it  stimulates 
the  system,  loosens  the  belly,  and  promotes 
the  insensible  perspiration.  It  pervades 
the  whole  habit,  and  manifestly  transpires 
through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  as  appears 
from  the  sulphureous  smell  of  persons  who 
have  taken  it,  and  from  silver  being  stained 
in  their  pockets  of  a blackish  colour.  In 
the  stomach  it  is  probably  combined  with 
hydrogen.  It  is  a celebrated  remedy 
against  cutaneous  diseases,  particularly 
psora,  both  given  internally  and  applied  ex- 
ternally. It  has  likewise  been  recom- 
mended in  rheumatic  pains,  flying  gout, 
rickets,  atrophy,  coughs,  asthmas,  and 
other  disorders  of  the  breast  and  lungs, 
and  particularly  in  catarrhs  of  the  chronic 
kind. 

In  haemorrhoidai  affections  it  is  almost 
specific ; but  in  most  of  these  cases  it  is 
advantageously  combined  with  some  cool- 
ing purgative,  especially  supertartrate  of 
potash. 

The  preparations  of  sulphur  directed  to 
be  used  by  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
Colleges,  are  the  Sulphur  lotum,  Sulphur 
prascipitatum,  apd  Sulphur  sublimatum. 

SULPHUR  ANTIMONII  PRffiCIPJ- 
TATUM,  Sulphur  auratum  antimonii. 
This  preparation  of  antimony  appears  to 
have  rendered  that  called  Jcermes  mineral 
unnecessary.  It  is  a yellow  hydro-sulphu- 
ret  of  antimony,  and  therefore  called  hy- 
dro-sulphuretum  stilrii  luteum , in  the  new 
chemical  nomenclature.  As  an  alterative 
and  sudorific  it  is  in  high  estimation,  and 
given  in  diseases  of  the  skin  and  glands  ; 
and,  joined  with  calomel,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  penetrating  alteratives 
we  are  in  possession  of. 

Sulphur  auratum  antimonii.  See 
Sulphur  antimonii  prcecipitatum. 

Sulphur  lotum.  Washed  sulphur. 
Flores  sulphuris  loti.  “ Take  of  sublimed 
sulphur,  a pound.”  Pour  on  boiling  water 
so  that  the  acid,  if  there  be  any,  may  be 
entirely  washed  away  ; then  dry  it.  The 
dose  is  from  half  a drachm  to  two 
drachms. 


SULPHUR  PRiFCIPITATUM.  Lac 
sulphuris.  u Take  of  sublimed  sulphur,  u 
pound,  fresh  lime,  three  pounds.”  Boil 
the  sulphur  and  lime  together  in  water, 
then  strain  the  solution  through  paper,  and 
drop  in  as  much  muriatic  acid  as  may  be 
necessary  to  precipitate  the  sulphur ; lastly, 
wash  this  by  repeated  affusions  of  water 
until  it  is  tasteless.  This  preparation  is 
mostly  preferred  to  the  flowers  of  sulphur, 
in  consequence  of  its  being  freed  from  its 
impurities.  The  dose  is  from  half  a drachrn 
to  three  drachms. 

SULPHUR  SUBLIMATUM.  Sub- 
limed  sulphur.  See  Sulphur. 

Sulphicrwort.  See  Paucedanum , 

Sulphurated  hydrogen  gas.  See  Hydro- 
gen gas , sulphurated. 

Sulphurs.  Siilphuretum.  A combi- 
nation of  sulphur  with  different  alkaline, 
earthv,  and  metallic  bases. 

SULPHUREOUS  ACID  GAS.  Seve- 
ral philosophers  have  paid  attention  to  the 
properties  of  this  gas  and  its  combina- 
tions ; but  Berthcllet  was  the  first  who 
published  an  accurate  account  of  it,  winch 
Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  have  inves- 
tigated still  more  completely.  Their  paper 
is  inserted  in  the  Annates  de  Chimie,  II.  54, 
and  copied  into  Nicholson’s  Journal,  vol.  I. 
p.  313. 

When  sulphur  is  united  to  oxigen  it 
forms  an  acid.  When  the  quantity  of  oxi- 
gen is  sufficient  to  oxigenate  a given  quan- 
tity of  sulphur  completely,  the  result  is  a 
perfect  acid  called  sulphuric  acid.  If  a 
less  quantity  of  oxigen  is  made  use  of,  the 
result  is  an  imperfect  acid,  capable  of  taking 
the  gazeous  state.  To  this  gazeous  fluid 
the  name  of  sulphureous  acid  gas  is  given. 
It  becomes  obvious  from  this,  that  sul- 
phureous acid  gas  has  the  same  relation  to 
sulphuric  acid  as  phosphorous  acid  lias  to 
the  phosphoric  acid.  At  least  this  gas  oc- 
cupies the  middle  place  between  sulphur 
and  sulphuric  acid. 

Properties. — Sulphureousacid  gas  is  a per- 
manently elastic  aeriform  fluid  at  the  ordina- 
ry pressure  and  temperature  of  our  atmos- 
phere. Its  odour  is  strong  and  suffocating. 
It  cannot  maintain  combustion,  nor  the  re- 
spiration of  animals.  Its  weight  is  more  than 
double  that  of  atmospheric  air.  Its  specific 
gravity  according  to  Bergman  is  0.00246, and 
0.00251,  according  to  Lavoisier.  It  is  not  in- 
flammable. One  hundred  cubic  inches  of  it 
weigh  nearly  63  grains.  It  is  composed, 
according  to  Fourcroy,  of  85  sulphur  and 
15  oxigen.  Itisacid;  it  first  reddens  and 
then  destroys  the  greater  part  of  the  vege- 
table colours.  It  exerts  little  action  on 
the  metals,  and  has  a weak  attraction  to 
alkalies  and  earths.  It  has  the  property 
of  whitening  silk  and  giving  it  a lustre. 
Priestley,  Bergman,  Berthollet,  <&c.  say 
that  at  high  temperatures  it  deposits  sul- 
phur, but  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  in  cor- 
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sequence  of  some  new  experiments,  deny 
this  assertion.  Phosphorus  has  no  action 
npon  it.  It*  attraction  for  oxigen  when 
dry,  at  the  common  temperature,  is  very 
feeble,  but,  if  the  smallest  quantity  of 
moisture  be  present,  the  union  of  the  two 
gases  is* much  favoured.  At  high  tempera- 
tures the  combination  is  more  speedily  ef- 
fected. When  a mixture  of  sulphureous 
acid  gas  and  oxigen  gas  is  made  to  pass 
through  an  ignited  tube,  the  two  gases 
combine  and  sulphuric  acid  is  formed. 
When  passed  into  water  cooled  down  to 
the  freezing  point,  the  union  is  very  rapid. 
Water  cooled  to  forty  degrees  absorbs  one- 
third  part  of  its  weight  of  sulphureous  acid 
gas.  It  speedily  melts  ice.  Water -satura- 
ted with  it  may  be  frozen  without  parting 
with  its  gas ; but  when  water,  which  has 
been  saturated  with  it,  is  exposed  to  heat, 
it  is  filled  with  a vast  number  of  bubbles 
which  continually  increase  and  rise  to  the 
surface  ; tliese  bubbles  are  the  gas  separa- 
ting from  it.  It  is  absorbed  by  oil,  ether, 
and  sulphuric  acid,  the  latter  when  satura- 
ted with  it  acquires  the  property  of  snaoak- 
ing  when  exposed  to  air  ; its  colour,  is  al- 
tered to  a yellowish  brown,  and  its  odour 
is  penetrating  like  that  of  the  gas.  When 
the  acid  thus  saturated  with  the  gas  is  ex- 
posed a few  degrees  below  the  freezing 
point,  it  congeals  or  freezes  into  a crystal- 
line mass.  The  same  happens  when  sub- 
mitted to  distillation.  It  decomposes  ni- 
tric and  oxigenated  muriatic  acid,  and  dis- 
solves camphor.  Sulphureous  acid  gas  and 
hydrogen  gas  have  no  action  upon  each 
other  at  common  temperatures,  but  if  they 
are  passed  through  an  ignited  tube,  a de- 
composition is  effected.  Charcoal  like- 
wise decomposes  sulphureous  acid  gas  at 
a high  temperature.  Monge  and  Clouet 
affirm  that  by  extreme  artificial  cold  and 
a strong  pressure  exerted  at  the  same  time, 
they  rendered  sulphureous  acid  gas  fluid. 

Methods  of  obtaining  sulphureous  acid  gas. 
— 1.  Take  one  part  of  mercury  and  four  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid;  put  them  into 
a glass  retort  connected  with  the  pneuma- 
tic quicksilver-trough  and  apply  the  heat 
of  a lamp  to  the  mixture  till  it  boils.  On 
continuing  the  heat  after  the  mercury  has 
been  acted  upon,  sulphureous  acid  gas  will 
be  obtained  in  abundance. 

In  this  case  a partial  decomposition  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  takes  place.  The  mer- 
cury abstracts  part  of  its  oxigen  and  be- 
comes converted  into  an  o^id ; the  sul- 
phuric acid  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of 
oxigen,  becomes  converted  into  sulphureous 
acid,  which  takes  the  gazeous  form  at  the 
common  temperature. 

2.  Sulphureous  acid  gas  may  likewise  be 
obtained  by  the  slow  combustion  of  sul- 
phur. 

Put  pounded  sulphur  in  to  a shallow  earthen 
$ish  or  crucible ; melt  and  set  fire  to  it ; 


anti  when  it  is  completely  inflamed  cover  it 
with  a large  bell-glass  perfectly  dry ; re- 
move the  whole  on  a dish  and  surround  the 
apparatus  with  mercury.  The  sulphur  will 
burn  for  some  time,  and  the  bell-glass  will 
be  filled  with  white  vapour.  When  the  va- 
pour has  subsided,  the  gas  may  be  trans- 
ferred as  usual. 

Explanation. — During  the  burning  of  the 
sulphur  in  a confined  quantity  of  atmos- 
pheric air,  it  absorbs  the  oxigen  contained 
in  it;  this  however,  not  being  sufficient  to 
oxigenate  the  sulphur  completely,  the  re- 
sult is  an  imperfect  aeriform  acid,  or  sul- 
phureous acid  gas. 

3.  Sulphureous  acid  gas  may  also  be  ob- 
tained by  decomposing  sulphite  of  potash 
or  soda,  either  by  heat  alone,  or  by  the 
affusion  of  acids. 

4.  If  charcoal  be  moistened  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  then  exposed  to  distilla- 
tion, the  products  are  carbonic  acid  gas 
and  sulphureous  acid  gas. 

During  this  operation  the  charcoal  at- 
tracts part  of  the  oxigen  of  the  sulphuric 
acid,  and  forms  carbonic  acid  gas.  The 
sulphuric  acid  is  therefore  partly  de-oxi dated 
and  becomes  converted  into  sulphureous 
acid  gas. 

5.  Sulphureous  acid  gas  is  likewise 
formed  by  distilling  sulphur  with  the  oxids 
of  mercury,  lead,  tin,  manganese,  6c c. 

In  these  processes  ' the  sulphur  attracts 
the  oxigen  of  the  metallic  oxids,  and  be- 
comes converted  into  sulphureous  acid  gas, 
while  the  oxids  are  partially  restored  to  the 
metallic  state. 

Water  impregnated  with  sulphureous 
acid  gas  forms 

Sulphureous  acid. 

1.  To  prepare  sulphureous  acid,  take 
one  part  of  mercury  and  four  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  put  them  into  a re- 
tort furnished  with  a receiver,  and  con- 
nected with  Burkitfs  or  Pepys’s  appara- 
tus The  sulphureous  acid  gas  which  is 
disengaged  is  absorbed  by  the  water  in  the 
vessel,  and  constitutes  sulphureous  acid. 

2.  Sulphureous  acid  is  likewise  formed 
during  the  slow  combustion  of  sulphur. 

The  salts  formed  by  the  combination  of 
sulphureous  acid  with  different  bases,  are 
called  sulphites. 

Sulphuretum  ammonite.  Hepar  sul- 
pliuris  volatile.  Boyle’s  or  Beguine’s 
fuming  spirit.  Sulphuret  of  ammonia  is 
obtained  in  the  form  of  a yellow  fuming 
liquor,  by  the  ammonia  and  sulphur 
uniting  whilst  in  a state  of  gaz  during  dis- 
tillation. It  excites  the  action  of  the  ab- 
sorbent system  and  diminished  arterial  ac- 
tion, and  is  given  internally  in  diseases 
arising  from  the  use  of  mercury,  phthisis, 
diseases  of  the  skin,  and  phlegmasiae : ex- 
ternally it  is  prescribed  in  the  form  of  bath 
in  paralysis,  contractura,  psora,  and  cuta- 
neous diseases. 
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Sulphuretum  calcis,  Hepar  calcis. 
Sulphuret  of  lime.  It  is  principally  used 
as  a hath  in  various  diseases  of  the  skin. 

SULPHURETUM  HYDRARGYRI  NIGRUM, 
See  Hifdrar gyrus  cum  sulphure . 

SULPHURETUM  HYDRARGYRI 
RUBRUM.  Cinnabaris antimonii.  Redsul- 
phuret  of  mercury.  Hydrargyrus  sulphu- 
retus  ruber.  “ Take  of  purified  mercury, 
by  weight  forty  ounces  ; sublimed  sulphur, 
eight  ounces.”  Having  melted  the  sulphur 
over  the  fire,  mix  in  the  mercury,  and  as 
soon  as  the  mass  begins  to  swell,  remove  the 
vessel  from  the  fire,  and  cover  it  with  con- 
siderable force  to  prevent  inflammation  ; 
then  rub  the  mass  into  poyrder,  and  sublime. 
This  preparation  is  esteemed  a mild  mercu- 
rial alterative,  and  given  to  children  in  small 
doses.  In  surgery  its  chief  and  almost  ouly 
tise  is  in  the  administration  of  quicksilver 
byfumigation.  Thus  employed  ithasproved 
extremely  serviceable  in  venereal  ca^es. 
Ulcers  and  excrescences  about  the  puden- 
dum and  anus  in  women,  are  particularly 
benefited  by  it;  and  in  these  cases  it  is 
most  conveniently  applied  by  placing  a 
red  hot  heater  at  the  bottom  of  a night 
stool-pan,  and  after  sprinkling  on  it  a few 
grains  of  the  red  sulpheret  quicksilver, 
placing  the  patient  on  the  stool.  To  fu- 
migate ulcers  in  the  throat,  it  is  necessary 
to  receive  the  fumes  on  the  part  affected, 
through  the  tube  of  a funnel.  By  enclo- 
sing the  patient  naked  in  a box,  it  has  on 
some  occasions  been  contrived  to  fumigate 
the  whole  bod}'  at  once,  and  in  this  way 
the  specific  powers  of  the  quicksilver  have 
been  very  rapidly  excited. 

This  mode  of  curing  the  lues  venerea,  is 
spoken  of  as  true ; and  the  subject  has  of 
late  years  been  revived  in  a treatise  by  Sa- 
bonette,  and  by  trials  made  in  Bartholo- 
mew's hospital. 

Mr.  Pearson,  from  his  experiments  on 
mercurial  fumigation,  concludes,  that  where 
checking  the  progress  of  the  disease  sud- 
denly is  an  object  of  great  moment,  and 
where  the  body  is  covered  with  ulcers  or 
large  and  numerous  eruptions,  and  in  ge- 
neral to  ulcers,  fungi,  and  excrescences, 
the  vapour  of  mercury  is  an  application  of 
great  efficacy  and  utility ; but  that  it  is 
apt  to  induce  a ptyalism  rapidly,  and  great 
consequent  debility,  and  that  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  constitution  against 
a relapse,  as  great  a quantity  of  mercury 
must  be  introduced  into  the  system,  by 
inunction,  as  if  no  fumigation  had  been 
employed. 

SULPHURETUM  POTASSiE.  Kali 
sulphur  at  urn.  Hcpar  sulphuris.  Sulplm- 
yet  of  potash.  Liver  of  sulphur.  The 
virtues  and  uses  of  this  preparation  are  si- 
milar to  those  of  the  sulphuretum  ammo- 
nite. 

Sulphuretum  sod^e,  A combination 
of  soda  and  sulphur. 


Sulphuretum  stibii  nativum.  $ul* 
phuretum  stibii  nigrum.  Antimonium  cru- 
dum.  Native  sulphuret  of  antimony.  It 
is  from  this  ore  that  all  our  preparations 
of  antimony  are  made.  See  Antimony. 

SULPHURIC  ACID.  Acidum  sulphu - 
ricum.  Oil  of  vitriol.  Vitriolic  acid.  Sul- 
phuric acid  consists  of  sulphur,  which  con- 
stitutes its  basis,  and  of  oxygen.  It  fre- 
quently occurs  iu  combination  with  alkalis, 
earths,  and  metals  ; but  seldom  in  a state 
of  purity,  and  whether  at  all,  has  been 
doubted.  Fqr  chemical,  medical,  and 
other  purposes,  it  is  obtained  by  the  rapid 
combustion  of  sulphur  and  the  decomposi- 
tion of  metallic  and  earthy  sulphuric  acid 
salts  by  fire.  If  melted  sulphur  be  ex- 
posed in  open  air  to  an  increased  heat,  it 
takes  fire,  is  entirely  consumed,  and  burns 
with  a flame,  and  an  acid  suffocating  va- 
pour. The  sulphur  is  by  this  combustion 
changed  to  an  acid.  If  the  heat  by  which 
burning  sulphur  is  consumed  be  only  weak, 
its  flame  is  blue,  and  the  acid  then  gene- 
rated is  imperfect,  very  volatile,  and  aeri- 
form. This  imperfect  sulphuric  acid  is 
the  sulphureous  acid»  But  if  the  heat 
be  stronger,  the  flame  of  the  sulphur  is 
vjfhite  and  lively,  and  a perfect  sulphuric 
acid  in  the  yaporous  state  is  formed.  The 
sulphuric  acid  may  be  obtained  by  differ- 
ent methods  ; that  prepared  in  England  is 
by  the  combustion  of  sulphur ; for  w'hicfi 
purpose  peculiar  apartments,  with  their 
insides  lined  with  lead,  are  constructed,  is 
order  to  enclose  the  burning  sulphur.  Bu£ 
because  the  sulphur  would  in  that  situation 
be  soon  extinguished,  and  never  burn  with 
due  vivacity,  about  the  eighth  part  of  itf 
weight  of  nitre  is  mingled  with  it  to  supply 
vital  air,  without  which  no  combustion  can 
exist.  Both  the  water  at  the  bottom  of 
the  chamber,  and  also  the  aqueous  vapours 
conveyed  into  it,  imbibe  the  sulphuric  acid 
as  it  forms.  The  weak  or  diluted  acid  thus 
obtained  is  collected  and  concentrated  by 
evaporating  the  superfluous  water  in  glass 
vessels.  Sulphuric  acid,  concentrated  in 
this  manner,  is  sold  under  the  name  of 
English  oil  of  vitriol , oleum  vitrioli,  to 
distinguish  it  from  another  species,  called 
Saxon  oil  of  vitriol,  w hich  is  obtained  from 
green  vitriol  by  distillation.  Every  kind 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  formerly 
found  in  commerce,  wras  prepared  by  dis- 
tillation from  green  vitriol,  or  copper;  and 
it  is  on  this  account  that  the  sulphuric  acid 
is  generally  called  vitriolic  acid.  Oil  of 
vitriol  is  a very  strong  acid,  burns  and 
corrodes  the  skin.  When  pure,  it  has 
neither  colour  nor  smell,  but  is  very  apt 
to  turn  more  or  less  brown,  and  of  a sul- 
phureous odour,  by  combustible,  animal, 
and  vegetable  matter,  as  is  usually  the  case 
with  what  is  sold  in  the  shops.  If  sulphu- 
ric acid  be  highly  concentrated,  it  congeals 
at  a temperature  of  130°,  ^nd  becomes  a 
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♦rystalline  ma«s,  formerly  termed  glacial 
oil  of  vitriol.  Mixed  with  water  it  becomes 
hot,  and  is  then  termed  spirit  of  vitriol. 
Sulphuric  acid  is  a powerful  antiseptic  and 
tonic:  it  is  given,  properly  diluted,  in  the 
dose  of  from  one  to  three  drops  with  cin- 
chona and  other  medicines  in  the  cure  of 
fevers  and  debilities,  and  it  is  often  applied 
externally,  when  very  much  diluted,  against 
psora  and  some  chronic  affections  of  the 
skin. 

Sulphuris  flores.  See  Sulphur  subli- 
matum. 

Sulphurous  acid.  See  Sulphureous 
acid  gas. 

Sulphur , trashed.  See  Sulphur  lotum. 

Sulphur,  precipitated.  See  Sulphur  proeci- 
pitatum. 

Sultan  flower.  The  Centaurea  moschata 
®f  Linnaeus. 

Sumach.  ( Sumak , from  samuk , to  be 
red;  so  called  from  its  red  berry.)  Elm- 
leaved sumach.  This  plant,  Rhus  coria- 
Hu  of  Linnaeus  :-~-foliis  pinnatis  obtusis, 
caule  serratis  corolibus  subtus  villosis , is  a 
small  tree,  a native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
It  is  singular  that  this  is  the  only  species  of 
the  genus  rhns  which  is  perfectly  innocent ; 
/the  others  being  active  poisons.  Both  the 
leaves  and  berries  of  this  plant  are  used 
medicinally,  as  astringents  and  tonics  ; the 
former  are  the  most  powerful,  and  have 
been  long  in  common  use,  where  they  may 
be  easily  obtained  in  various  complaints 
indicating  this  class  of  remedies.  The  ber- 
ries, whieh  are  red,  and  of  a roundish 
compressed  figure,  contain  a pulpy  matter, 
in  which  is  lodged  a brown,  hard,  oval 
seed,  manifesting  a considerable  degree  of 
adstringency.  The  pulp,  even  when  dry, 
is  grateful,  and  lias  been  discovered  to 
contain  an  essential  salt,  similar  to  that  of 
wood  sorrel.  An  infusion  of  the  dried  fruit 
is  not  rendered  black  by  a solution  of  iron : 
hence  it  appears  to  be  destitute  of  astrin- 
gency.  But  its  acidity  is  extremely  grate- 
ful ; therefore,  like  many  other  fruits,  these 
berries  may  be  advantageously  taken  to 
allay  febrile  heat,  and  to  correct  bilious 
putrescency. 

Sumach,  elm-leaved.  See  Sumach. 

Sumen.  (Arab.)  The  lower  or  fat 
part  of  the  belly. 

Sun-dew.  See  Ros  solis. 

Sup  erbus.  See  Rectus stiperior  oculi. 

SUPERCILIUM.  See  Eye-brow. 

Sup erc ilium  veneris.  The  milfoil  or 
yarrow  was  once  so  termed.  See  Mille- 
folium. 

SU  PERFCET  ATIO  N.  ( Superfatatio , 

from  super,  above  or  upon,  and  foetus,  a 
foetus.)  The  impregnation  of  a woman 
already  pregnant. 

Supergeminalis.  (From  super,  above, 
and  gemini,  the  testicles.)  The  epididy- 
mis, or  body  above  the  testicles. 

SupHR«fiNU  aUl  (f  rom  super,  above. 
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and  genu,  the  knee.)  The  patella,  or  knee* 
pan. 

Superimpregnatio.  (From  super, 
above,  and  impregnutio,  a conception.) 
Superfcetation. 

Superior  auris.  See  Attollens  aurem. 

Superligula.  (From  super,  above, 
and  ligula , a little  tongue,  the  glottis.) 
The  epiglottis. 

Superpurgatio.  (From  super , beyond, 
and  purgo,  to  purge.)  An  excessive  eva- 
cuation by  stool. 

Superscapularis.  (From  super,  upon, 
and  scapula,  the  shoulder-blade.)  A muscle 
seated  upon  the  scapula. 

SUPINATION.  ( Supinatio , from  Su- 
pinns,  placed  upward.)  The  act  of  turn- 
ing the  palm  of  the  hand  upwards,  by  ro- 
tating the  radius  upon  the  ulna. 

SUPINATOR.  (From  supinus,  up- 
wards.) A name  given  to  those  muscles 
which  turn  the  hand  upwards. 

Supinator  erevis.  See  supinator  ra- 
dii brevis. 

Supinator  longus.  See  Supinator  rad& 
longus. 

SUPINATOR  RADII  BREVIS.  Su- 
pinator brevis,  sire  minor , of  Winslow, 
and  epicondylo-radial,  of  Dumas.  This 
small  muscle,  which  is  tendinous  externally, 
is  situated  at  the  upper  part  of  the  fore- 
arm under  the  supinator  longus,  the  ex- 
tensor carpi  radialus  brevis,  the  extensor 
carpi  ulnaris,  the  extensor  digitorum  com- 
munis, and  the  extensor  minimi  digiti. 

It  arises  tendinous  from  the  lower  and 
auterior  part  of  the  outer  condyle  of  the 
os  humeri,  and  tendinous  and  fleshy  from 
the  outer  edge  and  posterior  surface  of  the 
ulna,  adhering  firmly  to  the  ligament  that 
joins  tiie  radius  to  that  bone.  From  these 
origins  its  fibres  descend  forwards  and  in- 
wards, and  are  inserted  into  the  upper, 
inner,  and  anterior  part  of  the  radius 
around  the  cartilaginous  surface  upon 
which  slide?  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  and 
likewise  into  a ridge  that  runs  downward® 
and  outwards  below  this  surface. 

This  muscle  assists  in  the  supination  of 
the  hand  by  rolling  the  radius  outwards. 

SUPINATOR  RADII  LONGUS.  S«- 
pinator  longus  of  Albinus.  Supinator  longus 
sire  major  of  Winslow,  and  humero-stis  ra - 
dial  of  Dumas.  A long  flat  muscle,  co- 
vered by  a very  thin  tendinous  fascia,  and 
situated  immediately  under  the  integu- 
ments along  the  outer  convex  surface  of 
the  radius.  It  arises,  by  very  short  tendin- 
ous fibres,  from  the  anterior  surface  and 
outer  ridge  of  the  os  humeri,  about  two 
or  three  inches  above  its  external  condyle, 
between  the  brachialis  internus  and  the 
triceps  brachii ; and  likewise  from  the  an- 
terior surface  of  the  external  intermuscu- 
lar membrane,  or  ligament,  as  it  is  called. 
About  the  middle  of  the  radius,  its  fleshy 
fibres  terminate  in  a flat  tendon,  which  is 
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inserted  into  the  inner  side  of  the  inferior 
extremity  of  the  radius,  near  the  root  of 
its  styloid  process. 

This  muscle  not  only  assists  in  rolling 
the  radius  outwards,  and  turning  the  palm 
of  the  hand  upwards,  on  which  account 
Rioiamis  first  gave  it  the  name  of  supinator, 
but  it  likewise  assists  in  pronation,  and  in 
bending  the  fore  arm. 

SUPPOSITORJUM.  (From  sub,  un- 
der, and  pono,  to  put.)  A suppository,  i.  e. 
a substance  to  put  into  the  rectum,  there 
to  remain  and  dissolve  gradually. 

Suppressed  menses.  See  Amenorrhcea. 

SUPPURATION.  ( Suppuratio , from 
suppuro)  to  suppurate.)  That  morbid  ac- 
tion by  which  pus  is  deposited  in  inflamma- 
tory tumours.  See  Pus. 

Supra  costales.  A portion  of  the  in- 
tercostal muscles.  See  Intercostal  muscles. 

SUPRA  SPINATUS.  (Musculus  supra- 
spinatus.)  Supra  spinatus  sen  superscapn- 
laris  of  Cowper,  and  souS-spino-scapulo 
trochiterien  of  Dumas.  This  muscle,  which 
was  first  so  named  by  Riolanus,  from  its 
situation,  is  of  considerable  thickness, 
wider  behind  than  before,  and  fills  the 
whole  of  the  cavity  or  fossa  that  is  above 
the  spine  of  the  scapula.  It  arises  fleshy 
from  the  whole  of  the  base  of  the  scapula 
that  is  above  its  spine,  and  likewise  from 
the  spine  itself,  and  from  the  superior  cos- 
ta. Opposite  to  the  basis  of  the  coracoid 
process,  it  is  found  beginning  to  degene- 
rate into  a tendon,  which  is  at  first  covered 
by  fleshy  fibres,  and  then  passing  under 
the  acromion,  adheres  to  the  capsular  liga- 
ment of  the  os  humeri,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  large  tuberosity  at 
the  head  of  the  os  humeri.  This  muscle 
is  covered  by  a thin  fascia,  which  adheres 
to  the  upper  edge  and  superior  part  of  the 
basis,  as  well  as  to  the  upper  edge  of  the 
spine  of  the  scapula.  The  principal  use  of 
the  supra  spinatus  seems  to  be  to  assist  in 
raising  the  arm  upwards  ; at  the  same  time, 
by  drawing  the  capsular  ligamcn  upwards,  it 
prevents  it  from  being  pinched  between 
the  head  of  the  os  humeri  and  that  of  the 
scapula.  It  may  likewise  serve  to  move 
the  scapula  upon  the  humerus. 

SURA.  (Arab.)  The  calf  of  the  leg  j 
the  fibula. 

SURFEIT.  The  consequence  of  excess 
in  eating  or  drinking,  or  of  something  un- 
wholesome or  improper  in  these  articles. 
It  consists  in  a heavy  load  or  oppression  of 
the  stomach,  with  nausea,  sickness,  im- 
peded perspiration,  and  at  times  eruptions 
on  the  skin. 

SURGERY.  ( Chirurgia , from 

the  hand,  and  egyov,  labour.)  A branch  of 
the  science  of  medicine,  having  for  its  ob- 
ject the  cure  of  external  diseases. 

Sus  schofa.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  hog  which  affords  the  lard. 

Suspended  animation.  Sec  Resuscitation, 


SUSPENSORTUM.  (From  suspends, 
to  hang.)  A suspensor;  a bag,  or  ban- 
dage, to  suspend  the  scrotum. 

SusPEttsoRiuM  iii-pATis.  The  broad 
ligament  of  the  liver. 

Suspensories  testis.  The  c remaster 
muscle  of  tiie  testicle. 

Susurrus.  (From  susurro,  to  murmur.) 
An  imaginary  sound  in  the  ear. 

SUTURE.  ( Satura , from  suo,  to  join, 
together.)  Called  also  clavata  ccm  nissura 
1.  In  surgery  this  term  signifies  the  uniting 
the  lips  of  a woimd  by  sewing.  A number 
of  different  kinds  of  sutures  have  been 
recommended  by  writers  on  surgery,  but 
all  of  them  are  now  reduced  to  two  : 
namely,  the  hoisted , and  the  interrupted , 
called  also  the  knotted  suture.  The  twisted 
suture  is  made  in  the  following  manner: 
having  brought  the  divided  parts  nearly 
into  contact,  a pin  is  to  be  introduced  from 
the  outside  inwards,  and  carried  out 
through  the  opposite  side  to  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the,  edge  that  it  entered  at  on 
the  former  side  ; a firm  wax  ligature  is 
then  to  he  passed  around  it,  making  the 
figure  of  8,  by  which  the  wounded  parts 
are  drawn  gently  into  contact.  The  num- 
ber of  pins  is  to  be  determined  by  the  ex- 
tent of  the  wound  ; half  an  inch,  or  at 
most  three  quarters,  is  the  proper  distance 
between  two  pins.  The  interrupted  suture 
is  practised  where  a number  of  stitches  is 
required,  and  the  interruption  is  only  the 
distance  between  the  stitches 

2.  In  anatomy  the  word  suture  is  applied 
to  the  union,  of  bones  by  means  of  denti- 
form margins,  as  in  the  bones  of  the  crani- 
um. See  Temporal,  sphamoidal,  zygomatic, 
transverse , coronal , lanibdoidal , and  sagittal 
sutures. 

Swallow  wort.  See  Vincetoxicum , 

Sweat.  See  Perspiration. 

Sweating , immense.  See  Ephydrosis . 

Sweet  margoram.  See  Mary  or  ana. 

Sweet  navuv.  See  Rapus. 

Sweet  rush.  See  Juncusodoratns. 

Sweet  sultan.  The  Centaured  moschala 
of  Linnaeus. 

Street  willoiv.  See  Myrtus  Brabanfica. 

SwietenIa.  (Named  after  Svvieten.) 
The  bark  of  the  wood  of  this  tree  is  of  a 
red  colour  internally;  has  an  astringent 
bitter  taste ; yields  its  active  matter  to 
w ater.  It  has  been  prepared  as  a substitute 
for  Peruvian  bark,  and  has  been  used  as 
such  with  advantage.  Dose  half  a drachm. 

Swietenia  makagoni.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  mahogany  tree.  See  31a- 
hogani  and  Swietenia. 

Swine-pox.  See  Varicella. 

Sycoma.  (From  m nw,  a fig.)  A whrt 
or  excrescence  resembling  a fig. 

Sycosis.  The  ophthalmia  trachoma  of 
Sauvages;  also  a fungous  ulcer;  and  by 
others  the  tumour  on  the  anus  called  nia- 
) isca. 
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Sylpiiium.  Asafoetida  is  so  termed  by 
some  writers.  See  Asafoetida. 

SYMBLEPHARUM.  (From  ™v,  with, 
and  /3xe4>agov,  the  eyelid.)  A concretion  of 
the  eyelid  to  the  globe  of  the  eye  ; a!, so  a 
concretion  of  the  palpehra  with  the  eye. 
This  chiefly  happens  in  the  superior,  but 
very  rarely  in  the  inferior  palpehra.  The 
Causes  of  this  concretion  are  a bad  confor- 
mation of  the  parts,  or  from  ulcers  of  the 
cornea,  the  membrana  conjunctiva,  or  in- 
ternal superficies  of  the  palpebrae,  or  im- 
prudent scarifications,  or  burns,  especially 
if  the  eye  remains  long  closed.  There  are 
two  species,  the  partial,  or  total;  in  the 
former  the  adhesion  is  partial,  in  the  latter, 
the  membrana  conjunctiva  and  cornea  are 
soncreted  together. 

Symbole.  (From  c-y^CaXX cc,  to  knit 
together.)  Is  said  either  of  the  fitness  of 
parts  with  one  another,  or  of  the  consent 
between  them  by  the  intermediation  of 
nerves,  and  the  like. 

Sy.'bologia.  (From  <rvpt£oUv,  a sign, 
and  Xoj/o?,  a discourse.)  The  doctrine  of 
the  signs  and  symptoms  of  disease. 

Symmetry.  The  exact  and  beautiful 
proportion  of  parts  to  one  another. 

Sympathetic  nerve.  See  Intercostal  nerve. 
SYMPATHY.  (From  srv^Tvaerx^r  to 
suffer  together,  to  sympathize.)  Sytnpa- 
tkia.  All  the  body  is  sympathetically 
connected  together,  and  dependent,  the 
one  part  upon  the  rest,  constituting  a 
generally  sympathy.  But  sometimes  we 
find  particular  parts  more  intimately  de- 
pendent upon  each  other  than  upon  the 
rest  of  the  body,  constituting  a particular 
sympathy.  Action  cannot  be  greatly  in- 
creased in  any  one  organ,  without  being 
diminished  in  some  other  ; but  certain  parts 
are  more  apt  to  be  affected  by  the  de- 
rangement of  particular  organs  than  others  ; 
and  it  was  the  observance  of  this  fact  which 
gave  foundation  to  the  old  and  well-known 
doctrine  of  sympathy,  which  was  said  to 
proceed,  “ turn  ob  communionem  et  simili- 
tudinem  generis , turn  ob  viciniam It  may 
be  thought  that  this  position  of  action  being 
diminished  in  one  organ,  by  its  increase, 
either  in  the  rest  or  in  some  other  part,  is 
contradicted  by  the  existence  of  general 
diseases  or  actions  affecting  the  whole  sys- 
tem. Bnt  in  them  we  find,  in  the  first 
place,  that  there  is  always  some  part  more 
affected  than  the  rest.  This  local  affection 
is  sometimes  the  first  symptom,  and  affects 
the  constitution  in  a secondary  way,  either 
by  the  irritation  which  it  produces,  or  by  an 
extension  of  the  specific  action.  At  o flier 
times  the  local  affection  is  coeval  with  the 
general  disease,  and  is  called  sympathetic. 
It  is  observed  in  the  second  place,  that 
as  there  is  some  part  which  is  always 
more  affected  than  the  rest,  so  also 
is  there  some  organ  which  has  its  action, 
in  consequence  of  this,  diminished  lower 
than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  system,  and 


most  commonly  lower  than  its  natural 
standard.  From  the  extensive  sympathy 
of  the  stomach  with  almost  every  part  of 
the  body,  we  find  that  this  most  frequently 
suffers,  and  has  its  action  diminished  in 
every  disease,  whether  general  or  local, 
provided  that  the  diseased  action  arises  to 
any  considerable  degree.  There  are  also 
other  organs  which  may,  in  like  manner, 
suffer  from  their  association  or  connection 
with  o fliers  which  become  diseased.  Thus, 
for  instance,  we  see,  in  the  general  disease 
called  puerperal  fever,  that  the  action 
of  the  breasts  is  diminished  by  the  increased 
inflammatory  action  of  the  uterus. 

In  consequence  of  this  balance  of  action, 
or  general  connection  of  the  system,  a 
sudden  pain,  consequent  to  violent  action 
of  any  particular  part,  will  so  weaken  the 
rest  as  to  produce  fainting,  and  occasion- 
ally death.  But  this  dependence  appears 
more  evidently  in  what  may  be  called  the 
smaller  systems  of  the  body,  or  those  parts 
which  seem  to  be  more  intimately  connect- 
ed with  each  other  than  they  are  with  the 
general  system.  Of  this  kind  is  the  con- 
nection of  the  breasts  with  the  uterus  of 
the  female  ; of  the  urethra  with  the  tes- 
ticles of  the  male ; of  the  stomach  with 
the  liver ; and  of  the  intestines  with  the 
stomach,  and  of  this  again  with  the  brain  ; 
of  the  one  extremity  of  the  bone  with  the 
other ; and  of  the  body  of  the  muscle  with 
its  insertion  ; of  the  skin  with  the  parts 
below  it. 

These  smaller  systems,  or  circles,  shall 
be  treated  regularly  ; but,  first,  it  may  be 
proper  to  observe,  that  these  are  not  only 
intimately  connected  with  themselves,  but 
also  with  the  general  system,  an  universal 
sympathy  being  thus  established. 

Tha$  there  is  a very  intimate  connection 
between  the  breasts  and  uterus  has  been 
long  known ; but  it  has  not  been  very 
satisfactorily  explained.  Fallopius,  and 
all  the  older  authors,  declare  plainly  that 
the  sympathy  is  produced  by  an  anastomo- 
sis of  vessels  ; Bartholin  adding,  that  the 
child  being  born,  the  blood  no  longer  goes 
to  the  uterus,  but  is  directed  to  the  breasts 
and  changed  into  milk.  But  none  of  all 
those  who  talk  of  this  derivation,  assign  ' 
any  reasonable  cause  which  may  produce  it. 

In  pregnancy,  and  at  the  menstrual 
periods,  the  uterus  is  active  ; but,  whew 
the  child  is  delivered,  the  action  of  the 
uterus  subsides,  w.hilsts  the  breasts  in  their 
turn  become  active,  and  secrete  milk. 

If,  at  this  time,  we  should  again  produce 
action  in  the  uterus,  we  diminish  that  of 
the  breasts,  and  destroy  the  secretion  of 
milk,  as  is  well  illustrated  by  the  case  of 
inflammation  "of  the  uterus,  which  , is  inci- 
dent to  lying-in  women.  When  the  uterus, 
at  the  cessation  of  the  menses,  ceases  to  be 
active,  or  to  secrete,  we  often  find  that 
the  breasts  have  an  action  excited  in  them, 
becoming  slowly  inflamed,  and  assuming 
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a cancerous  disposition.  The  uterus  and 
breasts  seem  to  be  a set  of  glands  balanc- 
ing each  other  in  the  system,  one  only 
being  naturally  active,  or  secrering  properly 
at  a time;  and  accordingly  we  seldom,  if 
ever,  find  that  when  the  uterus  yields  the 
menstrual  discharge,  the  milk  is  secreted 
in  perfection,  during  the  continuance  of 
this  discharge,  nor  do  we  ever  find  them 
both  inflamed  at  the  same  time. 

The  uterus  has  not  only  this  connection 
with  the  breasts,  but  it  has  also  a very 
particular  sympathy  with  the  stomach, 

' which  again  sympathizes  with  the  brain  ; 
aud  thus  we  see  how  a disorder  of  the 
uterus  may  induce  an  extensive  series  of 
affections,  each  dependent  on  the  other. 

The  organs  of  generation  in  the  male 
form  likewise  a little  system,  in  which  all 
the  parts  exhibit  this  sympathy  with  each 
other.  They  likewise  give  us  a very  good 
instance  of  the  association  of  action,  or 
sympathy,  in  the  common  acceptation  of 
that  word. 

Sympathy  is  divided  into,  first,  the  sym- 
pathy of  equilibrium,  in  which  one  part  is 
weakened  by  the  increased  action  of  an- 
other; and,  secondly,  the  sympathy  of  as- 
sociation, in  which  two  parts  act  together 
at  the  same  time. 

The  sympathy  of  association  is  produced 
suddenly,  and  for  a short  time.  The  sym- 
pathy of  equilibrium  is  produced  more 
slowly,  and  continues  to  operate  for  much 
longer  time. 

It  is  curious  enough  that  most,  or  at 
least  many,  of  those  organs,  which  seem 
to  be  connected  by  the  sympathy  of  equi- 
librium, exhibit  likewise  more  or  less  of 
the  sympathy  of  association,  when  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  this  can  take 
place. 

The  sympathy  of  equilibrium  is  seen  in 
the  effects  of  inflammation  of  the  end  of 
the  urethra  on  the  testicle ; which  often 
diminishes  its  action,  and  produces  a very 
disagreeable  sensation  of  dullness,  or,  if 
this  inflammation  be  suddenly  diminished, 
the  action  of  the  testicle  is  as  suddenly 
increased,  and  swelling  takes  place.  The 
same  is  seen  in  the  connection  of  the  ure- 
thra with  the  bladder  aud  prostate  gland, 
as  is  mentioned  in  all  the  dissertations  on 
gonorrhoea.  These  parts  likewise  affect 
the  stomach  greatly,  increased  action  in 
them  weakening  that  organ  much.  This  is 
seen  in  the  effects  of  swelled  testicle,  or 
excessive  venery,  or  inflamed  bladder, 
and  in  a stone  ; all  which  weaken  the 
stomach,  and  produce  dyspepsia.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  kidney; 
Vomiting  and  flatulence  being  produced  by 
nephritis. 

The  sympathy  of  association,  or  an  in- 
stance of  sympathy  in  the  common  accep- 
tation of  the  word,  is  likewise  seen  in  the 
connection  betwixt  the  glands  and  testicles 
in  coition  f but  for  this  purpose,  the  ao 


tion  in  the  glands  must  be  sudden  and  of 
short  duration;  for,  if  continued  long, 
weakness  of  the  testicles,  or  diminished 
action,  is  induced.  In  those  parts  which 
exhibit  this  natural  association  of  actioii, 
if  the  action  of  one  part  be  suddenly  and 
for  a short  time  increased,  the  action  of 
the  sympathizing  part  will  likewise  he  in- 
creased ; as  we  see  in  the  instance  already 
given  of  coition,  and  likewise  in  paroxysms 
of  the  stone,  in  which  the  glans  penis,  after 
making  water,  becomes  very  painful. 

But  if  the  action  be  more  slowly  in- 
duced, and  continued  fora  long  time,  then 
this  association  is  set  aside,  by  the  stranger 
and  more  general  principle  of  the  equili- 
brium of  action,  and  the  sympathizing  part 
is  weakened.  Hence,  violent  inflammation 
of  the  end  of  the  urethra  produces  a weak- 
ness and  irritability  of  the  bladder,  dull- 
ness of  the  testicle,  &c. 

There  is  also  an  evident  sympathy  of 
equilibrium  betwixt  the  stomach  and 
lower  tract  of  intestines;  which  two  por- 
tions may  be  said  in  general  to  balance 
each  other  in  the  abdomen.  When  the 
action  of  the  intestines  is  increased  in  diar- 
rhoea, the  stomach  is  often  weakened,  and 
the  patient  tormented  with  nausea.  This 
will  be  cured,  not  so  easily  by  medicines 
taken  into  the  stomach,  as  by  anodyne 
clysters,  which  will  abate  the  action  of  the 
intestines.  When  the  intestines  are  in- 
flamed,  as  in  strangulated  hernia,  vomiting 
is  a never  failing  attendant. 

When  again  the  stomach  is  inflamed,  the 
intestines  are  affected,  and  obstinate  cos- 
tiveness takes  place ; even  in  hysterical 
affections  of  the  stomach,  the  intestines 
are  often  deranged.  Injections  of  cold 
water  frequently  relieve  these  affections  of 
the  stomach,  by  their  action  of  the  intes- 
tines. 

The  liver  and  stomach  are  also  connected 
with  one  another.  When  the  liver  is  in- 
flamed, or  has  its  action  increased,  the  sto- 
mach is  weakened,  and  dyspeptic  sym- 
ptoms take  place.  When  the  stomach  is 
weakened,  as,  for  instance,  by  intoxica- 
tion, then  the  action  of  the  liver  is  in- 
creased, and  a greater  quantity  than  usual 
of  bile  is  secreted.  The  same  takes  place 
in  warm  climates,  where  the  stomach  is 
much  debilitated. 

If  the  liver  has  its  action  thus  frequently 
increased,  it  assumes  a species  of  inflam- 
mation, or  becomes,  as  it  is  called,  scir- 
rhus.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  habitual 
dram-drinkers,  aud  in  those  who  stay  long 
in  warm  countries  arcd  use  freedoms  with 
the  stomach.  The  liver  likewise  sympa- 
thizes with  the  brain  ; for  when  this  organ 
is  injured,  and  its  action  much  impaired, 
as  in  compression,  inflammation  and  sup- 
puration have  been  often  known  to  take 
place  in  the  liver. 

Besides  this  connection  of  the  stomach 
with  the  liver,  it  is  also  very  intimately  de* 
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pendent  on  the  brain,  being  weakened 
when  the  action  of  the  brain  is  increased ; 
as  we  see  in  inflammation  of  that  organ. 
The  brain  again  is  affected  with  pain,  when 
the  stomach  is  weakened  by  intoxication, 
or  other  causes  ; and  this  pain  wili  be  often 
relieved  by  slowly  renewing  the  action  of 
the  stomach,  by  such  stimuli  as  are  natu- 
ral to  it,  such  as  small  quantities  of  soups 
frequently  repeated.  A slight  increase  of 
action  in  the  stomach,  at  least  if  not  of  a 
morbid  kind,  affects  the  brain  so  as  to  pro- 
duce sleep,  diminishing  its  action.  This 
we  see  in  the  effects  of  a full  meal,  and 
even  of  a draught  of  warm  water.  The 
stomach  likewise  sympathizes  with  the 
throat,  squeamishness  and  anorexia  being 
often  produced  by  inflammation  of  the 
tonsils.  This  inflammation  is  frequently 
abated  by  restoring  or  increasing  the  action 
of  the  stomach.  Hence  the  throat,  in 
slight  inflammation,  is  frequently  easier 
after  dinner hence, likewise,  the  effects  of 
emetics  in  cynauche. 

The  extremities  of  bones  and  muscles 
also  sympathize  in  the  same  manner. 
When  one  end  of  a bone  is  inflamed,  the 
action  of  the  other  is  lessened,  and  pain  is 
produced ; for  a painful  sensation  may  re- 
sult both  from  increased  and  diminished 
action.  When  the  tendon  of  a muscle  is 
inflamed,  the  body  of  that  muscle  often  is 
pained,  and  vice  versa. 

Lastly,  the  external  skin  sympathizes 
with  the  parts  below  it.  If  it  be  inflamed, 
as  in  erysipelas,  the  parts  immediately  be- 
neath are  weakened,  or  have  their  natural 
action  diminished.  If  this  inflammation 
affect  the  face,  or  scalp,  then  the  brain  is 
injured  ; and  head-ache,  stupor,  or  deli- 
rium, supervene.  If  it  attack  the  skin  of 
the  abdomen,  then  the  abdominal  viscera 
are  affected,  and  we  have  vomiting  and 
purging,  or  obstinate  costiveness,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  This  is  illustrated 
by  the  disease  of  children,  which  is  called 
by  the  women  the  bowel-hive,  in  which 
the  skin  is  inflamed,  as  they  suppose,  from 
some  morbid  matter  within. 

If  the  internal  parts  be  inflamed,  the 
action  of  the  surface  is  diminished,  and, 
by  increasing  this  action,  we  can  lessen  or 
remove  the  disease  below  ; as  we  see  daily 
proved  by  the  good  effects  of  blisters. 
When  the  stomach,  intestines,  or  kidney, 
have  been  very  irritable,  a sinapism  has 
been  known  to  act  like  a charm  ; and,  in 
the  deep-seated  inflammations  of  the  breasts, 
bowels,  or  joints,  no  better  remedy  is 
known,  after  the  use  of  the  lancet,  than 
blisters. 

The  utility  of  issues  in  diseases  of  the 
lungs,  the  liver,  and  the  joints,  is  to  be 
explained  on  tiie  same  principle.  In  these 
cases  we  find  that  issues  do  little  good  un- 
less they  be  somewhat  painful,  or  be  in  the 
state  of  healthy  ulcers.  An  indolent  flab- 


by  . sore,  however  large  the  discharge, 
(which  is  always  thin,  and  accompanied 
with  little  action,)  does  no  good,  but  only 
adds  to  the  misery  of  the  patient.  We 
may,  however,  err  on  the  other  hand  by 
making  the  issues  too  painful,  or  by  keep- 
ing them  active  too  long,  for,  after  they 
have  removed  the  inflammatory  disease 
below,  they  will  still  operate  on  these 
parts,  lessening  their  action,  and  prevent- 
ing the  healing  process  from  going  on  pro- 
perly. This  is  seen  in  cases  of  curvature 
of  the  spine,  where  at  first  the  infl  amma« 
tion  of  the  vertebra  is  diminished  by  the 
issues  ; but,  if  they  be  kept  long  open  after 
this  is  removed,  they  do  harm.  We  often, 
see  the  patient  recover  rapidly  after  his 
surgeon  has  healed  the  issue  in  despair, 
judging  that  it  could  do  no  farther  service, 
but  only  increase  the  weakness  of  his  pa- 
tient. 

It  is  a well-establis  hed  fact,  that  when 
any  particular  action  disappears  suddenly 
from  a part,  it  will  "often  speedily  affect 
that  organ  which  sympathizes  most  with 
the  part  that  was  originally  diseased. 
This  is  best  seen  in  the  inflammatory 
action,  which,  as  practical  writers  have 
well  observed,  occasionally  disappears 
quickly  from  the  part  first  affected,  and 
then  shews  itself  in  some  other. 

From  the  united  testimony  of  all  these 
facts,  Mr.  Burns,  of  Glasgow,  maintains 
the  doctrine  just  delivered,  and  proposes 
to  introduce  it  into  pathological  reason- 
ings. in  the  whole  of  the  animal  econo- 
my, we  discover  marks  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  Creator,  but  perhaps  in  no  part  of  it 
more  than  in  this,  of  the  existence  of  the 
sympathy  of  equilibrium,  for  if  a large 
part  of  the  system  were  to  have  its  action 
much  increased,  and  all  the  other  parts 
to  continue  acting  in  tiie  same  proportion- 
ate degree  as  formerly,  the  whole  must  be 
soon  exhausted  ; (for  increased  action 
would  require  for  its  support  an  increased 
quantity  of  energy). 

But  upon  this  principle,  when  action  is 
much  increased  in  one  part,  it  is  to  a cer- 
tain degree  diminished  in  some  other,  the 
general  sum  or  degree  of  action  in  the 
body  is  thus  less  than  it  otherwise  would 
be,  and  consequently  the  system  suffers 
less* 

SYMPHISIS.  (From  o-vv,  together, 
and  4>ixw,  to  grow.)  Mediate  connection. 
A genus  of  the  connection  of  bones,  in 
which  they  are  united  by  means  of  an  in- 
tervening body.  It  comprehends  four 
species,  viz.  synchondrosis,  syssarcovsis 
syneurosis,  and  syndenmosis. 

SYMPHYTUM.  (From  crv^vco,  to 
unite  ; so  called  because  it  is  supposed  to 
unite  and  close  the  lips  of  wounds  toge- 
ther.) 1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnsean  system.  Class,  Pentandria . 
Order,  Monogynia . 
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2.  Tire  pbavmacopoeial  name  of  the  con-  „SyNdesmo-ptiaryngeus.  See  Conslfic- 
goliriu  major.  Comfrey.  This  plant,  Sym-  tor  pharyngis  incdius. 
phytum  officinale:— foliis-ovatis  lanceolatis  SYNDESMOSIS.  (From  eruvfos/nsi;;  a 
de current ilnis,  is  administered  where  the  ligament.)  That  species  pf  symphisis  or 
althara  carmothe  obtained,  its  t ools  abound-  mediate  connection  of bones  in  which  they 
iug  with  a viscid  glutinous  juice,  whose  are  united  by  ligament,  as  the  radius  with 
virtues  are  similar  to  that  of  the  altlura.  the  ulna. 


Symphytum  maculosum.  See  Pul - 
monaria . 

Symphytum?  minus.  See  Prunella. 
Symphytum  officinale.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  comfrey.  See  Symphy- 
tum. 

Synanchf.  See  Cynanche. 

Synanchica.  (From  ervvstyxn,  the 
quinsey ; so  called  from  its  uses  in  that  dis- 
ease.) Quinsey-vvoi  t. 

SYNAIiTHKOSis.  (From  auv,  toge- 
ther, and  a.p9pov,  a joint.)  Immoveable 
connection.  A genus  of  connection  of 
bones,  in  which  they  are  united  together 
by  an  immoveable  union.  It  has  three 
species,  viz.  suture,  harmony,  and  gom- 
phosis. 

Synastomosis.  Is  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  Anastomosis. 

SYNCHONDROSIS.  (From  cuv,  with, 
and  x&ofos,  a cartilage.)  A species  of 
symphysis,  in  which  one  bone  is  united 
with  another  by  means  of  an  intervening 
cartilage,  as  the  vertebrae  and  the  bones  of 
the  pubis. 

SYNCHONDROTOMIA.  (From  cruvxovfycc- 
the  symphisis  of  the  pubis,  and  r epwa), 
-to  cut.)  The  operation  of  dividing  the 
symphisis  of  the  pubis. 

SYNCHYSIS.  (From  to  con- 

found.) A solution  of  the  vitreous  humour 
into  a fine  attenuated  aqueous  fluid.  In 
Cullen’s  Nosology  it  is  a variety  of  his  spe- 
cies ccLligQ  pupillce . 

SYNtiPiTis  ossa.  See  Parietal  bones. 
SYNCIPUT.  The  forepart  of  the  cra- 
nium. 

SYNCOPE.  (From  env,  with,  and  '/.onla, 
to  cut,  or  strike  down.)  Animi  deliquium. 
JLeipothymia.  Fainting  or  swooning.  A 
genus  of  disease  in  the  class  neuroses  and 
order  adynam:ce  of  Cullen,  in  which  the 
respiration  and  action  of  the  heart  either 
cease,  or  become  much  w eaker  than  usual, 
with  paleness  and  coldness,  arising  from 
diminished  energy  of  the  brain,  or  from 
organic  affections  of  the  heart.  .Species  : 
1.  Syncope  curdiaca,  the  cardiac  syncope, 
arising  without  a visible  cause,  and  with 
violent  palpitation  of  the  heart,  during  the 
intervals,  and  depending  generally  on 
some  organic  affect. on  of  the  heart  or 
neighbouring  vessels.  2.  Syncope  occu- 
eiovalis , the  existing  cause  being  mani- 
fest. 

Syncope  anginosa.  See  Angina  pec- 
toris. 

SYNDESMOLGGIA.  (From  mb- 
£48?,  a ligament,  and  Xofc f,  a discourse.) 
The  doctrine  of  the  ligaments. 


Syndesmijs.  (From  awSiv,  to  bind  to- 
gether.) A ligament. 

SYNECHIA,  iwexia.  A concretion 
of  the  iris  with  the  cornea,  or  with  the 
capsule  of  the  crystaline  lens.  The  prox- 
imate cause  is  the  contact  from  inflamma- 
tion or  adhesion  of  these  parts,  the  conse- 
quence of  inflammation.  The  remote 
causes  are,  a collapse  of  the  cornea,  a 
prolapse  of  the  iris,  a swelling  or  tumi- 
fied  cataract,  hypepium,  or  a natural 
formation.  The  species  of  this  disorder 
are: 

1.  Synechia  anterior  totalis,  or  a concre- 
tion of  the  iris  with  the  cornea.  This  spe- 
cies is  known  by  inspecting  the  parts. 
The  pupil  in  this  species  is  dilated 
or  coarc. tated,  or  it  is  found  concreted  ; 
from  whence  various  lesions  of  vision. 

2.  Synechia  anterior  partialis,  when  only 
some  part  of  the  iris  is  accreted.  This 
concretion  is  observed  in  one  or  many 
places  ; from  hence  the  pupil  is  variously 
disfigured,  and  an  inordinate  motion  of  the 
pupil  is  perceived. 

3.  Synechia  anterior  com  posit  a,  when 
not  only  the  whole  iris,  but  also  a pro- 
lapse of  the  crystalline  lens,  unites  with 
the  cornea. 

4.  Synechia  posterior  totalis,  or  a concre- 
tion of  the  whole  uvea,  with  the  ciliary 
processes  and  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline 
lens. 

5.  Synechia  posterior  partialis , w hen  only 
some  part  of  the  capsule  of  the  crystal- 
line lens  is  concreted  with  the  uvea  anil 
cornea^  This  accretion  is  simplex,  du- 
plex, triplex,  or  in  many  places  it  may 
happen. 

6.  Synechia  complicate,  with  an  amau- 
rosis, cataract,  mydriasis,  myosis,  or  syne- 
zesis. 

SYNEURGSIS.  (From  aw,  with,  v*vpcv, 
a nerve,  because  the  ancients  included 
membranes,  ligaments,  and  tendons,  under 
the  head  of  nerves.)  A species  of  sym- 
phisis, in  which  one  bone  is  united  to 
another  by  means  of  an  intervening  mem- 
brane. 

SYNIZESIS.  Cotifi  dentin.  A per- 

fect concretion  and  coarctation  of  the  pu- 
pil. It  is  known  by  the  absence  of  the 
pupil,  and  a total  loss  of  vision.  The  spe- 
cies are  : 

1.  Synizesis  nativa,  with  which  infants 
are  sometimes  born.  In  this  case,  by  an 
enor  of  the  first  conformation  of  the  pupil, 
there  is  no  perforation ; it  is  very  rarely 
found. 

2.  Synizesis  accidcntidis , a concretion  of 
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the  pupil,  from  an  inflammation  or  ex- 
ulceration  of  the  uvea  or  iris,  or  from 
a defect  of  the  aqueous  or  vitreous  hu- 
mour. 

3.  Synizesis,  from  a secession  of  the  iris 
or  cornea.  From  whatever  cause  it  may 
happen,  the  effect  is  certain,  for  the  pupil 
contracts  its  diameter  ; the  longitudinal 
fibres,  separated  from  the  circle  of  the 
cornea,  cannot  resist  the  orbicular  fibres  : 
from  hence  the  pupil  is  wholly  or  partially 
contracted. 

4.  Synizesis  complicata , or  that  which  is 
complicated  with  an  amaurosis,  synechia, 
or  other  ocular  disease.  The  amaurosis  or 
gutta  serena  is  known  by  the  total  absence 
of  light  to  the  retina ; we  can  distinguish 
this  not  only  by  the  pupil  being  closed, 
but  likewise  the  eyelids,  for  whether  the 
eyelids  be  open  or  shut,  all  is  darkness  to 
the  patient.  The  other  complicated  cases 
are  known  by  viewing  the  eye,  and  consi- 
dering the  parts  anatomically. 

5.  Synizesis  spuria  is  a closing  of  the 
pupil  by  mucus,  pus,  or  grumous  blood. 

SYNOCHA.  (From  to  conti- 

nue.) Inflammatory  fever.  A species  of 
continued  fever  ; characterised  byincreas- 
ed  heat-,  pulse  frequent,  strong,  hard  ; 
urine  high  coloured  ; senses  not  im- 
paired. This  fever  is  so  named  from  its 
being  attended  with  symptoms  denoting 
general  inflammation  in  the  system,  by 
which  we  shall  always  be  able  readi’y  to 
distinguish  it  from  either  the  nervous  or 
putrid.  It  makes  its  attack  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  but  is  most  prevalent  in  the 
spring ; and  it  seizes  persons  of  all  ages 
and  habits,  but  more  particularly  those  in 
the  vigour  of  life,  with  strong  elastic  fibres, 
and  of  a plethoric  constitution.  It  is  a 
species  of  fever  almost  peculiar  to  cold  and 
temperate  climates,  being  rarely,  if  ever 
met  with  in  very  warm  ones,  except 
amongst  Europeans  lately  arrived ; and 
even  then,  the  inflammatory  stage  is  of 
very  short  duration,  as  it  very  soon  as- 
sumes either  the  nervous  or  putrid  type. 

The  exciting  causes  are  sudden  transi- 
tions from  heat  to  cold,  swallowing  cold 
liquors  when'^tlie  body  is  much  heated  by 
exercise,  too  free  a use  of  vinous  and  spi- 
rituous liquors,  great  intemperance,  violent 
passions  of  the  mind,  the  sudden  suppres- 
sion of  habitual  evacuations,  and  the  sud- 
den repulsion  of  eruptions.  It  may  be 
doubted  if  this  fever  ever-  originates  from 
personal  infection-  but  it  is  impossible 
for  it  to  appear  as  an  epidemic  amongst 
such  as  are  of  a robust  habit,  from  a pe- 
culiar state  of  the  atmosphere.  It  comes 
on  with  a sense  of  lassitude  ami  inactivity, 
succeeded  by  vertigo,  rigors,  and  pains 
over  the  whole  body,  but  more  particular- 
ly in  the  head  and  back  ; which  symptoms 
are  shortly  followed  by  redness  of  the  face 
and  eyes,  great  restlessness,  intense  heat, 


and  unquenchable  thirst,  oppression  of 
breathing,  and  nausea.  The  skin  is  dry 
and  parched  ; the  tongue  is  of  a scarlet 
colour  at  the  sides,  and  furred  with  white 
in  the  centre  ; the  urine  is  red  and  scanty  , 
the  body  is  costive  ; and  there  is  a quick- 
ness, with  a fullness  and  hardness  in  the 
pulse,  not  much  affected  by  any  pressure 
made  on  the  artery.  If  the  febrile  sym- 
ptoms run  very  high,  and  proper  means 
are  not  used  at  an  early  period,  stupor  and 
delirium  come  on,  the  imagination  be- 
comes much  disturbed  and  hurried,  and  the 
patient  raves  violently.  The  disease  usual- 
ly goes  through  its  course  in  about  fourteen 
days,  and  terminates  in  a crisis,  either  by 
diaphoresis,  diarrhoea,  haemorrhage  from 
the  nose,  or  the  deposit  of  a copious  sedi- 
ment in  the  urine  ; which  crisis  is  usually 
preceded  by  some  variation  in  the  pulse. 

Our  judgment  as  to  the  termination  of 
the  disease,  must  be  formed  from  the  vio- 
lence of  the  attack,  and  the  nature  of  the 
symptoms.  If  the  fever  runs  high,  or 
continues  many  days  with  stupor  or  deli- 
rium, the  event  may  be  doubtful ; but  if 
to  these  are  added,  picking  at  the  bed- 
clothes, startings  of  the  tendons,  involun- 
tary discharges  by  stool  and  urine,  and 
hiccups,  it  will  then  certain'y  he  fatal.  On 
the  contrary,  if  the  febrile  heat  abates, 
the  other  symptoms  moderate,  and  there 
is  a tendency  to  a crisis,  we  may  then  ex- 
pect a recovery.  In  a few  instances,  this 
fever  has  been  known  to  terminate  in 
mania. 

On  opening  those  who  die  of  an  inflam- 
matory fever,  an  effusion  is  often  perceived 
within  the  cranium,  and  now-  and  then,  to- 
pical affections  of  some  of  the  viscera  are 
to  be  observed. 

SYNOCHUS.  (From  e-vvsx.ee,  to  con- 
tinue.) A mixed  fever.  A species  of 
continued  fever,  commencing  with  sym- 
ptoms of  synocha  and  terminating  in  ty- 
phus ; so  that  synocha  and  typhus,  blended 
together  in  a slight  degree,  seem  to  consti- 
tute this  species  of  fever,  the  former  be- 
ing apt  to  preponderate  at  its  commence- 
ment, and  the  latter  towards  its  termina- 
tion. 

Every  thing  which  lias  a tendency  to  ener- 
vate the  body,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a re- 
mote cause  of  this  fever  ; and  accordingly 
we  find  it  often  arising  from  great  bodily 
fatigue,  too  great  an  indulgence  in  sensual 
pleasures,  violent  exertion,  intemperance 
in  drinking,  and  errors  in  diet,  and  now 
and  then  likewise  from  the  suppression  of 
some  long  accustomed  discharge.  Certain 
passions  of  the  mind  (such  as  grief,  fear,  anx- 
iety,andjoy,)have  been  enumerated  amongst 
the  causes  of  fever,  and  in  a few  instances 
it  is  probable  they  may  have  given  rise  to 
it;  but  the  concurrence  of  some  other 
powers  seems  generally  necessary  to  pro- 
duce this  effect.  The  most  usual  and  uni- 
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versal  cause  of  this  fever  is  the  application 
of  cold  to  the  bod}' ; and  its  morbid  effects 
seem  to  depend  partly  upon  certain  cir- 
cumstances of  the  cold  itself,  and  partly 
upon  certain  circumstances  of  the  person 
to  whom  it  is  applied. 

The  circumstances  which  seem  to  give 
the  application  of  cold  due  effect,  are  its 
degree  of  intensity,  the  length  of  time 
which  i.t  is  applied  ; its  being  applied  gene- 
rally, or  only  in  a current  of  air,  its  having 
a degree  of  moisture  accompanying  it,  and 
its  being  a considerable  or  sudden  change 
from  heat  to  cold.  The  circumstances  of 
persons  rendering  them  more  liable  to  he 
affected  by  cold,  seem  to  be  debility,  in- 
duced either  by  great  fatigue,  or  violent 
exertions,  by  long  fasting,  by  the  want  of 
natural  rest,  by  severe  evacuations,  by 
preceding  disease,  b}'  errors  in  diet,  by 
intemperance  in  drinking,  by  great  sen- 
suality, by  too  dose  an  application  to 
study,  or  giving  way  to  grief  fear,  or  great 
anxiety,  by  depriving  the  body  of  a part 
of  its  accustomed  clothing,  by  exposing 
any  ode  particular  part  of  it,  whilst  the 
rest  is  kept  of  its  usual  warmth,  or  by  ex- 
posing it  generally  or  suddenly  to  cold 
when  heated  much  beyond  its  usual  tem- 
perature ; these  we  may  therefore  look 
upon  as  so  many  causes  giving  an  effect  to 
cold  which  it  otherwise  might  not  have 
produced.  Another  frequent  cause  of  fe- 
ver seems  to  be  breathing  air  contaminated 
by  the  vapours  arising  either  directly  or 
originally  from  the  body  of  a person  la- 
bouring under  the  disease.  A peculiar 
matter  is  supposed  to  generate  in  the  body 
of  a person  affected  with  fever,  and  this 
floating  in  the  atmosphere,  and  being  ap- 
plied to  one  in  health,  will  no  doubt  often 
cause  fever  to  take  place  in  him,  which 
has  induced  many  to  suppose  that  this  in- 
fectious matter  is  produced  in  all  fevers 
whatever,  and  that  they  are  all  more  or 
less  contagious'. 

The  effluvia  arising  from  the  human  body, 
if  long  confined  to  one  place  without  be- 
ing diffused  in  the  atmosphere,  will,  it  is 
well  known,  acquire  a singular  virulence, 
and  will  if  applied  to  the  bodies  of  men, 
become  the  cause  of  fever.  Exhalations, 
arising  from  animal  or  vegetable  substances 
in  a state  of  putrefaction,  have  been  look- 
ed upon  as  another  general  cause  of  fever  : 
marshy  or  moist  grounds,  acted  upon  by 
heat  for  any  length  of  time,  usually  send 
forth  exhalations  which  prove  a never- 
failing  source  of  fever,  but  more  particu- 
larly in  warm  climates.  Various  hypo- 
theses have  been  maintained,  with  respect 
to  the  proximate  cause  of  fever  ; some 
supposing  it  to  be  a lentor  or  viscidity 
prevailing  in  the  mass  of  blood,  and  stag- 
nating in  the  extreme  vessels  j others,  that 
it  is  a ivsxious  matter  introduced  into  or 
generated  in  the  body,  and  that  the  in- 


creased action  of  the  heart  and  arteries 
the.effect  of  nature  to  expel  the  morbific 
matter  : others,  that  it  consisted  in  an  in- 
creased secretion  of  bile  ; and  others 
again,  that  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  a spas- 
modic constriction  of  the  extreme  vessels 
on  the  surface  of  the  body ; which  last 
was  the  doctrine  taught  by  the  late  Dr. 
Cullen. 

An  attack  of  this  fever  is  generally  mark- 
ed by  the  patient’s  being  seized  with  a con- 
siderable degree  of  languor  or  sense  of 
debility,  together  with  a sluggishness  in 
motion,  and  frequent  yawning  and  stretch- 
ing ; the  face  and  extremities  at  the  same 
time  become  pale,  and  the  skin  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body  appears  con- 
stricted ; he  then  perceives  a sensation  of 
cold  in  his  back,  passing  from  thence  over 
his  whole  frame,  and  this  sense  of  cold 
continuing  to  increase ; tremors  in  the 
limbs  and  rigors  of  the  body  succeed. 

With  these  there  is  a loss  cf  appetite, 
want  of  taste  in  the  mouth,  slight  pains  in 
the  head,  back,  and  loins,  small  and  fre- 
quent respirations.  The  sense  of  cold  and 
its  effects  after  a little  time  become  less 
violent,  and  are  alternated  with  flushings, 
and  at  last,  going  off  altogether,  they  are 
succeeded  by  great  heat  diffused  generally 
over  the  whole  body  ; the  face  looks  flush- 
ed, the  skin  is  dry  as  likewise  the  tongue  ; 
universal  restlessness  prevails,  with  a vio- 
lent pain  in  the  head,  oppression  at  the 
chest,  sickness  at  the  stomach,  and  an 
inclination  to  vomit.  There  is  likewise  a 
great  thirst  and  costiveness,  and  the  pulse 
is  full  and  frequent,'  beating  perhaps  90  or 
100  strokes  in  a minute.  When  the  sym- 
ptoms run  very  high,  and  there  is  a con- 
siderable determination  of  blood  to  the 
head,  a delirium  will  arise.  In  this  fever, 
as  well  as  most  others,  there  is  generally 
an  increase  of  symptoms  towards  even- 
ing. 

If  the  disease  is  likely  to  prove  fatal, 
either  by  its  continuing  a long  time,  or  by 
the  severity  of  its  symptoms,  then  a start- 
ing of  the  tendons,  picking  at  the  bed- 
clothes, involuntary  discharges  by  urine 
and  stool,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  and 
hiccoughs,  will  be  observed  ; where  no 
such  appearances  take  place,  the  disease 
will  go  through  its  course. 

As  a fever  once  produced  will  go  on, 
although  its  cause  be  entirely  removed, 
and  as  the  continued  or  fresh  application 
of  a cause  of  fever  neither  will  increase 
that  which  is  already  produced,  nor  occa- 
sion a new  one,  there  can  be  no  certainty 
as  to  the  duration  of  fever,  and  it  is  only 
by  attending  to  certain  appearances  or 
changes,  which  usually  take  place  on  the 
approach  of  a crisis,  that  we  can  form  any 
opinion  or  decision.  The  symptoms  point- 
ing out  the  approach  of  a crisis,  are  the 
pulse  becoming  soft,  moderate,  and  near, 
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^nd  ulcers  of  the  skin,  pains,  swelling,  and 
its  natural  speed  ; the  tongue  losing  its  fur 
and  becoming  clean,  with  an  abatement  of 
thirst ; the  skin  being  covered  with  a gen- 
tle moisture,  and  feeling  soft  to  the  touch  ; 
the  secretory  organs  performing  their  se- 
veral offices ; and  the  urine  depositing  flaky 
eiystals  of  a dirty  red  colour,  and  becoming 
turbid  on  being  allowed  to  stand  any  time. 

Many  physicians  have  been  of  opinion, 
that  there  is  something  in  the  nature  of  all 
acute  diseases,  except  those  of  a putrid 
kind,  which  usually  determines  them  to  be 
ot  a certain  duration,  and  therefore  that 
these  terminations,  when  salutary,  happen 
at  certain  periods  of  the  disease  rather 
than  at  others,  unless  disturbed  in  then- 
progress  by  an  improper  mode  of  treat- 
ment, or  the  arising  of  some  accidental 
circumstance.  These  periods  are  known 
by  the  appellation  of  critical  days ; and 
from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  down  io  the 
present,  have  been  pretty  generally  ad- 
mitted. The  truth  of  them,  Dr.  Thomas 
thinks  can  hardly  be  disputed,  however 
they  mav  be  interrupted  by  various  causes. 
A great  number  of  phenomena  shew  us, 
that  both  in  the  sound  state  and  the  diseas- 
ed, nature  has  a tendency  to  observe  cer- 
tain periods;  for  instance,  the  vicissitudes 
of  sleeping  and  watching  occurring  with 
such  regularity  to  every  one ; the  acute 
periods  that  the  menstrual  flux  observes, 
and  the  exact  time  of  pregnancy  in  all 
viviparous  animals,  and  many  other  such 
instances  that  might  be  adduced,  all  prove 
this  law. 

With  respect  to  diseases,  every  one 
must  have  observed  the  definite  periods 
which  take  place  in  regular  intermittents,  as 
well  those  universal  as  topical,  in  the  course 
of  true  inflammation,  ’which  at  the  fourth,  or 
at  the  farthest  the  seventh  day,  is  resolved, 
or  after  this  period,  changes  into  either 
abscess,  gangrene,  or  schirrus,  in  exanthe- 
matous eruptions,  which  if  they  are  fa- 
vourable and  regular,  appear  on  a certain 
and  definite  day  ; for  example,  the  small- 
pox about  the  fourth  day.  Ail  these  appear 
to  be  founded  on  immutable  laws,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  motions  of  the  body  in 
health  and  in  disease  are  governed. 

The  days  on  which  it  is  supposed  the 
termination  of  continued  fevers  princi- 
pally happens,  are  the  third,  fifth,  seventh, 
ninth,  eleventh,  fourteenth,  seventeenth, 
and  twentieth. 

A simple  continued  fever  terminates  al- 
ways by  a regular  crisis  in  the  manner 
before  mentioned,  or  from  the  febrile  mat- 
ter falling  on  some  particular  parts,  it  ex- 
cites inflammation,  abscess,  eruption,  or 
destroys  the  patient. 

Great  anxiety,  loss  of  strength,  intense 
heat,  stupor,  delirium,  irregularity  in  the 
pulse,  twitching*  iu  the  fingers  and  hands. 


picking  at  the  bed-clothes,  startings  of  the 
tendons, hiccoughs,  involuntary  evacuations 
by  urine  and  stool,  and  such  like  sym- 
ptoms, point  out  the  certain  approach  of 
death. 

On  the  contrary,  when  the  senses  remain 
clear  and  distinct,  the  febrile  beat  abates., 
the  skin  is  soft  and  moist,  the  pulse  become* 
moderate  and  is  regular,  and  the  urine 
deposits  flaky  crystals,  we  may  then  expect 
a speedy  and  happy  termination  to  the 
disease. 

The  usual  appearances  which  are  to  be 
observed  on  dissection  of  those  w’ao  die  of 
this  fever,  are  an  effusion  within  the  cra- 
nium, and  topical  affections,  perhaps  of 
some  viscera. 

SYNOVIA.  (A  term  of  no  radical 
meaning,  coined  by  Paracelsus.)  Hydar - 
thros.  Mucilcigo.  An  unctuous  fluid  se- 
creted from  certain  glands  in  the  joint  in 
which  it  is  contained.  Its  use  is  to  lubri- 
cate the  cartilaginous  surfaces  of  the  arti- 
culatory bones,  and  to  facilitate  their 
motions. 

Synovial  glands.  Glandules  synoviez. 
The  assemblage  of  a fatty  fimbriated 
structure  within  the  cavities  of  some 
joints. 

SYNTENOSIS.  (From  <rv v,  with,  and 
rzvaw,  a tendon.)  A species  of  articula- 
tion, where  the  bones  are  connected  toge- 
ther by  tendons. 

Syntexis.  (From  c-wryyM,  to  dissolve.) 
A marasmus  or  colliquative  wasting  of  the 
body. 

SYNTHESIS.  (From  qvyh’iQty.i,  to  com- 
pose.) Combination.  See  Analysis. 

Synthetismus.  (From  erw Ssw,  to  con- 
cur.) The  reduction  of  a fracture. 

Synulottca.  (From  to  cica- 

trise.) Medicines  which  heai  wounds. 

SYPHILIS.  (The  name  of  a shepherd, 
who  fed  the  flocks  of  king  Aicithous,  who, 
proud  of  their  number  and  beauty,  insult- 
ed the  sun  ; as  a punishment  for  which 
fable  relates,  that  this  disease  was  sent  on- 
earth  ; or  from  <r^?vo?,  filthy.)  Lues  vene- 
rea. Morbus  Gallicus.  A genus  of  disease 
in  the  class  cachexies  and  order  impetigines 
of  Cullen.  Towards  the  close  of  the  me- 
morable fifteenth  century,  about  the  year 
1494  or  1495  the  inhabitants  of  Europe 
were  greatly  alarmed  by  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  this  disease.  The  novelty  of 
its  symptoms,  and  the  wonderful  rapidity 
with  which  it  was  propagated  throughout 
every  part  of  the  known  world,  soon 
made  it  an  important  object  of  medical 
inquiry. 

In  the  common  language,  it  is  said  a 
person  has  syphilis  or  is  poxed,  when  the 
venereal  poison  has  been  received  into, 
or  is  diffused  through  the  system,  and 
there  produces  its  peculiar  effects,  as 
ulcers  of  the  mouth,  fauces,  spots,  tetters, 
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caries  of  the  bone?,  &c.  But  as  long  as  the 
effects  of  the  poison  are  local  and  confined 
to  or  near  the  genitals,  the  disorder  is  not 
called  syphilis,  lues  venerea,  nor  pox  ; but 
distinguished  by  some  particular  name 
according  to  its  different  seat  or  appear- 
ance ; such  as  gonorrhoea  venerea,  chancre 
or  bubo. 

The  venereal  disease  is  always  produced 
by  a poison.  Concerning  the  nature  of  this 
poison,  we  know  no  more  than  we  do 
about  that  of  the  small-pox  or  any  other 
contagion  ; we  know  only  that  it  produces 
peculiar  effects.  The  smallest  particle 
of  this  poison  is  sufficient  to  bring  on  the 
most  violent  disorder  over  the  whole 
body.  It  seems  to  spread  and  diffuse  itself 
by  a kind  of  fermentation  and  assimilation 
of  matter  • and,  like  other  contagions,  it 
requires  some  time  after  being  applied  to 
the  human  body,  before  it  produces  that 
effect.  It  is  not  known  whether  it  has 
different  degrees  of  acrimony  and  volati- 
lity, or  whether  it  is  always  the  same  in  its 
nature,  varying  only  with  regard  to  the 
particular  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  or 
according  to  the  different  habit  and  consti- 
tution or  particular  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
person  who  receives  the  infection.  We 
know  that  mercury  possesses  a certain  and 
specific  power  of  destroying  the  venereal 
virus  ; but  we  are  quite  uncertain  whether 
it  acts  by  a sedative,  astringent,  or  evacu- 
ant  quality  ; or  if  not  perhaps  rather  by  a 
chemical  elective  attraction  whereby  both 
substances  uniting  with  one  another  are 
changed  in  a third,  which  is  no  more 
hurtful,  but  has  some  new  properties  en- 
tirely distinct  from  those  which  any  of 
them  had  before  they  were  united.  The 
variolous  miasma,  we  know,  produces  its 
effects  in  about  twenty  or  twenty-four 
days  after  the  infection  is  received  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  eight  or  ten  days  if 
by  inoculation,  but  the  venereal  virus  seems 
to  keep  no  particular  period.  At  some 
times,  and  perhaps  in  particular  persons, 
Dr.  Svvediaur  has  seen  chancres  arise  in 
the  space  of  twelve  hours,  nay,  in  a still 
shorter  time,  indeed  he  mentions  in  a few 
minutes,  after  ah  impure  coition  ; whereas, 
in  most  cases,  they  make  their  appearance 
only  in  as  many  days.  The  generality  of 
men  feel  the  first  symptoms  of  a clap  be- 
tween the  second  and  fifth  days  after  an 
impure-coitus ; but  there  are  instances 
where  they  do  not  appear  till  after  as  many 
weeks  or  months.  About  ten  years  .ago, 
Dr.  S.  was  consulted  by  a young  man,  who 
was  seized  with  a violent  discharge  from  the 
glans  along  with  a phymosis,  but  without 
any  chancres,  four  weeks  after  coition  ; 
and  dm  ingall  the  intervals,  he  felt  not  the 
least  symptom  of  the  disease.  Some  years 
ago,  a gentleman  went  out  from  London 
m seemingly  perfect  health,  to  the  East 


Indies  ; but  on  his  arrival  in  that  hot  cli- 
mate, after  a voyage  of  four  months  a vio- 
lent clap  broke  out  before  he  went  on 
shore,  though  he  could  have  received  no 
infection  during  the  voyage,  as  there  was 
not  a woman  on  board.  There  are  in- 
stances which  render  it  probable  that  the 
virus  may  lie  four,  five,  or  six  weeks,  and 
perhaps  longer,  on  the  surface  of  the  geni- 
tals before  it  is  absorbed  ; and  were  it  not 
then  to  produce  a slianker,  might  probably 
not  be  absorbed  at  all.  We  see  daily  ex- 
amples, where  common  women  communi- 
cate the  infection  to  different  men  in  the 
space  of  several  weeks,  while  they  them- 
selves have  not  the  least  symptom  of  sy- 
philis local  or  universal,  the  poison  lying 
all  that  time  in  the  vagina  harmless,  and 
generally  without  being  absorbed.  How 
long  the  venereal  virus  may  lurk  in  the 
body  itself,  after  it  has  been  absorbed 
into  the  mass  of  blood,  before  it  produces 
any  sensible  effect,  is  a matter  of  equal  un- 
certainty. There  is  scarce  a practitioner 
who  has  not  observed  instances  of  its  re- 
maining harmless  for  weeks  or  even 
months  in  the  body.  Dr.  Svvediaur  had  a 
case,  where,  after  lying  dormant  for  half  a 
year,  it  broke  out  with  unequivocal  sym- 
ptoms. But  the  following  instance,  if  to  be 
depended  upon,  is  still  more  extraordinary. 

Some  years  ago,  says  the  above  writer, 
I was  consulted  by  a gentleman  about  a 
sore  throat,  which  I declared  to  be  vene- 
real. My  patient  wras  astonished  ; and  as- 
sured me  that  for  nine  years  past  he  had 
not  had  the  least  venereal  complaint,  nor 
had  he  any  reason  to  believe  he  had 
since  received  any  infection : but  that  he 
had  been  in  the  East  Indies,  where  he  was 
affected  with  a violent  clap.  On  his  return 
to  Europe,  being  to  appearance  in  good 
health,  he  married,  and  continued  perfectly 
free  of  any  such  complaint  ever  since.  By 
a mercurial  course,  however,  the  complaint 
for  which  he  applied  to  me  was  completely 
removed.  With  regard  to  its  effects,  the 
venereal  poison  follows  no  constant  rule  : 
for  though,  in  general,  it  affects  first  the 
throat,  where  it  produces  ulcerations, 
while  in  others  it  exerts  its  virulence  on  the 
skin  or  bones.  Whilst  the  greatest  part  of 
mankind  are  thus  easily  affected  bv  this 
poison,  there  are  some  few  who  seem  to 
be  altogether  unsusceptible  of  the  infec- 
tion with  the  vaiioloiis  contagion,  though 
they  go  into  infected  places,  and  expose 
themselves  to  inoculation  or  every  hazard 
by  which  the  disease  is  generally  communi- 
cated. 

Some  persons  are  more  liable  than  others 
to  be  infected  who  are  seemingly  of  the 
same  hah  t ; nay,  the  very  same  person 
seems  to  he  more  liable  to  be  infected  at 
one  time  than  another,  and  those  who  have 
been  once  infected  seem  to  be  more  liable 
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fa  eatch  the  infection  a second  time,  than 
those  why  never  were  infected  before  with 
the  disease.  The  climate,  season,  age, 
state  of  health,  idiosyncrasy,  are,  perhaps, 
as  in  other  diseases,  the  necessary  predis- 
posing causes.  The  same  difference  is  ob- 
servable in  the  progress  made  by  the  dis- 
ease after  the  patient  is  infected.  In  some 
the  progress  is  slow,  and  the  disease  ap- 
pears scarce  to  gain  any  ground,  while  in 
others  it  advances  with  the  utmost  rapidity, 
and  speedily  produces  the  most  terrill: 
symptoms.  Whether  the  venereal  poison 
can  be  absorbed  into  the  system,  without  a 
previous  excoriation,  or  ulceration  of  the 
genitals,/  or  some  other  parts  of  the  surface 
of  the  body,  is-  still  a matter  of  doubt. 
Several  cases,  however,  have  occurred 
which  render  it  highly  probable,  if  not 
certain,  that  the  poison  really  is  now  and 
then  absorbed,  without  any  previous  ex- 
coriation or  ulceration  whatsoever,  and 
thus  produces  buboes  and  other  venereal 
symptoms  in  tine  body,. 

It  .has  been  asserted  bv  the  earliest  and 
eyen  by  some  late  writers,  that  it  may  he 
caught  by  lying  in  the  same  bed  or  living 
in  the  same  room  with  or  after  an  infected 
person.  W hat  may  have  been  the  case  at 
the  commencement  of  the  disease,  cannot 
be  said,  but  the  most  accurate  observations 
and  experiments  which  have  been  made 
upon  the  subject,  do  not  confirm  this  to 
be  the.case  in  our  times.  Nor  are  nurses 
infected  in  the  Lock  Hospital,  w here  they 
live  night  and  day  with  patients  in  ad 
stages  of  the  distemper.  The  fact  seems 
to  be,  that  patients  in  our  times  are, apt  to 
impose  upon  themselves  or  upon  physicians 
and  surgeons,  with  regard  to  this  matter  .j 
and  the  above  opinion  easily  gains  ground 
among  the  vulgar,  especially  in  countries 
where  people  are  more  influenced  by  pre- 
judices, superstition,  servile  situation  in 
life,  or  other  circumstances.  Hence,  we 
sometimes  hear  the  most  ridiculous  ac- 
counts given  in  those  countries  by  friars 
and  common  s Gathers,  of  the  manner  by 
which  they  came  to  this  disorder : such  as 
piles,  gravel,  colics,  contusions,  fevers, 
little-houses,  lying  in  suspected  beds,  cr 
lying  in  bed  with  a suspected  person,  re- 
tention of  the  semen,  coition  with  a wo- 
man in  menstruation,  the  use  of  cider, 
bad  wine  or  beer,  &e. 

Another  question  undecided  is,  whether 
the  venereal  pokon  ever  infects  any  fluid 
of  our  body  besides  the  mucous  and  lympha- 
tic system.  Does  the  venereal  poison  in  an 
infected  woman  ever  affect  the  milk,  and 
consequently  can  the  infection  be  convey- 
ed to  the  infant  by  the  nulk  alone,  w ithout 
any  venereal  ulcer  on  or  about  the  nipples? 
It  is  equally  a matter  of  uncertainty  whe- 
ther th.*  venereal  disease  is  ever  conveyed 
from  in  infected  father  or  mother,  by 
.coition,  to  the  foetus,  provided  their  geni- 


tals are  sound  ; or,  whether  a child  is  eveT 
affected  with  venereal  symptoms  in  the 
uterus  of  an  infected  mother.  Such  infect- 
ed infants  as  came  under  the  observation 
of  Dr.  Swediaur  or  of  his  friends,  whose 
practice  afforded  them  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  seeing  new-born  infants,  seemed 
rather  to  militate  against  the  opinion. 
Neither  he  nor  any  of  them,  ha\e  ever 
been  able  to  observe  ulcerations  or  other 
symptoms  of  a venereal  kind  upon  new- 
born children  ; and  such  as  make  their  ap- 
pearance four,  six,  or  eight,  or  more  days 
afterwards,  on  the  genitals,  anus,  lips, 
mouth,  6zc.  may  rather  be  supposed  to 
arise  bv  infection  during  the  passage  from 
ulcers  m the  vagina  of  the  mother,  the 
skin  of  the  infant  being  then  nearly  in  as 
tender  a state  as  the  glans,  penis,  or  th® 
labia ; and  this  perhaps  at  the  time  when 
an  absorption  of  the  venereal  poison  might 
easier  take  place  without  a previous  exco- 
riation, or  ulceration  of  the  skin.  All  the 
wa$5,  therefore,  by  which  we  see,  in  our 
davs,  the  venereal  poison  communicated 
from  an  unhealthy  to  an  healthy  person 
may  lie  reduced  to  the  following  heads : 

1.  By  the  coition  of  an  healthy  person 
with  another  who  is  infected  with  venereal 
symptoms  of  the  genitals. 

2.  By  the  coition  of  an  healthy  person 
with  another,  apparently  healthy,  in  whose 
genitals  the  poison  lies  concealed,  w ithout 
having  yet  produced  any  bad  symptom. 
Thus  a woman  who  has  perhaps  received 
the  infection  from  a man  two  or  three  days 
before,  may  during  that  time  intect,  and 
often  does  infect  the  man  or  men  who 
have  to  do  with  her  afterwards,  without 
having  any  symptoms  of-  the  disease  visi- 
ble upon  herself;  and,  vice  versa,  a man 
may  infect  a w oman  in  the  same  manlier. 
Such  instances  occur  in  practice ' every 
day. 

S3.  By  sucking;  in  this  case  the  nippies 
of  the  wet  nurse  may  be  infected  by  vene- 
real ulcers  in  the  mouth  of  the  child : or 
vice  versa , the  nipples  of  the  nurse  being 
infected,  will  occasion  venereal  ulcers  in 
the  child’s  nose,  mouth,  or  lips.  It  is 
uncertain  as  mentioned  above,  whether 
the  venereal  poison  was  ever  propagated 
by  means  of  the  milk  from  the  bredst. 

4.  By  exposing  to  the  contact  of  vene- 
real poison  any  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
body,  by  kissing,  touching,  &c.  especially 
if  the  parts  so  exposed  have  been  previous- 
ly excoriated,  wounded,  or  ulcerated  by 
any  cause  whatever.  In  this  manner  we 
frequently  see  venereal  ulcers  arise  in  the 
scrotum  and  thighs ; and  there  are  some 
well  attested  instances  where  the  infection 
took  place  in  the  Augers  of  midwives  or 
surgeons.  Several  instances 'are  recorded 
of  venereal  ulcers  in  the  nostras,  eye-lids, 
and  lips  of  persons  who  had  touched  their 
own  genitals,  or  tiiose  of  others,,  afieoted 
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at  the  time  with  local  venereal  complaints, 
and  then  rubbed  their  nostrils,  Sec.  with 
the  fingers,  without  previously  washing 
the  hands.  There  was  a few  years  ago  in 
London,  a melancholy  example  of  a young 
lady,  who,  after  having  dr»wn  a decayed 
tooth,  and  replaced  it  with  one  taken  im- 
mediately from  a young  woman  apparently 
in  perfect  health,  was  soon  after  affected 
with  an  ulcer  in  the  mouth.  The  sore  ma- 
nifested symptoms  of  a venereal  nature ; 
but  such  was  its  obstinacy,  that  it  resisted 
the  most  powerful  mercurial  remedies, 
terminating  at  last  in  a caries  of  the  maxilla 
with  a most  shocking  erosion  of  the  mouth 
and  face,  by  which  the  unhappy  patient 
was  destroyed.  During  all  this,  however, 
we  are  informed  that  not  the  smallest  ve- 
nereal symptom  was  perceived  in  the  wo- 
man from  whom  the  sound  tooth  was  pro- 
cured. 

5.  By  wounding  any  part  of  the  body 
with  a lancet  or  knife  infected  with  the 
venereal  virus.  In  this  instance  there  is  a 
similarity  between  the  venereal  poison 
and  that  of  the  small-pox.  There  are  se- 
veral examples  of  the  latter  being  pro- 
duced by  bleeding  with  a lancet  which  had 
been  previously  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  inoculation,  cr  of  opening  variolous 
pustules,  without  being  properly  cleaned 
afterwards.  In  Moravia,  in  the  year  1577, 
a number  of  persons  who  assembled  in  a 
house  for  bathing,  had  themselves,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  that  time,  scari- 
fied by  the  barber,  were  all  of  them  in- 
fected with  the  venereal  disease,  and  treat- 
ed accordingly.  Krato,  the  physician,  and 
Jordan,  who  gave  a description  of  this  dis- 
temper, are  both  of  opinion  that  it  was 
communicated  by  means  of  the  scarifying 
instrument.  And  Van  Swieten  relates  se- 
veral instances  where  the  lues  was  commu- 
nicated by  a similar  carelessness  in  clean- 
ing the  instrument  used  in  bleeding  or  sca- 
rification. 

The  venereal  poison  applied  to  the  ure- 
thra and  vagina  produce  a clap.  See  Go- 
norrhoea. Coming  into  contact  with  other 
parts  it  produces  a chancre  or  bubo  and 
constitutional  symptoms.  Chancre  is  the 
primary  and  immediate  consequence  of 
inoculation  with  true  venereal  matter  in 
any  of  the  ways  which  have  been  mention- 
ed, and  may  arise  in  any  part  of  the  hu- 
man body  : but  it  generally  shews  itself  in 
the  pudenda,  because  the  infecting  medium 
is  there  first  taken  up  in  the  one  sex,  and 
communicated  by  contact  to  the  other. 
It  is  not,  however,  peculiar  to  these  parts, 
for  whenever  the  same  kind  of  fluid  is  ap- 
plied to  a scratch  on  the  hand,  finger,  lip  or 
nijTpie,  the  same  consequence  will  follow. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  slightest 
abrasion  possible,  or  breach  of  the  cuticle, 
is  sufficient  to  give  a speedy  admission  to 
Wx  destructive  poison.  A chancre  makes 


its  appearance  either  with  a slight  iuflani* 
mation  which  afterwards  ulcerates,  or 
there  arises  a small  pimple  or  pustule  filled 
with  a transparent  fluid,  which  soon  breaks 
and  forms  into  a spreading  ulcer.  The 
period  at  which  it  makes  its  appearance 
after  infection  is  very  various,  being  most 
commonly  in  five  or  six  days,  but  in  some 
cases  not  till  after  the  expiration  of  as 
many  weeks.  There  is  both  a local  and 
general  predisposition  to  chancres  : Jews 
and  Muhomedans,  from  the  constant  ex- 
posure of  the  glans  and  loss  of  the  prepuce, 
have  the  cuticle  of  the  glans  penis  of  much 
firmer  texture  than  those  who  have  not 
been  circumcised  ; and  they  are,  from  this 
circumstance,  much  less  subject  to  chan- 
cres than  the  rest  of  mankind.  For  the 
same  reason  they  who,  from  the  shortness 
of  the  prepuce,  generally  keep  the  glans 
uncovered,  are  neither  so  liable  to  the 
disease  as  those  who  have  long  narrow  pre- 
patia  ; for  persons  thus  formed  constantly 
keep  the  surface  of  the  glans  and  prepuce 
moist  and  tender,  and  almost  at  every  co- 
habitation are  liable  to  abrasions  and  to 
excoriations. 

There  is  an  intermediate  state  of  the  ve- 
nereal disease  between  a local  and  consti- 
tutional affection,  which  arises  from  the 
absorption  of  venereal  matter  from  some 
surface  to  which  it  has  been  applied.  The 
glands  situated  nearest  the  parts  thus  af- 
fected are  apt  to  become  swelled  and  in- 
flamed, and  so  as  to  give  rise  to  what  is 
termed  bubo  ; and  the  parts  of  generation 
usually  coming  first  in  contact  with  the 
matter,  so  the  glands,  in  the  groin  ge- 
nerally afford  this  particular  symptom. 
In  most  cases  the  venereal  virus  is  ab- 
sorbed from  a chancre  or  an  ulcer  in  the 
urethra  ; but  instances  have  occurred 
where  a bubo  has  arose  without  either 
gonorrhoea  or  any  kind  of  ulceration,  and 
where  the  matter  appears  to  have  been 
absorbed,  without  any  erosion  of  the  skin 
or  mucous  membrane. 

A bubo  comes  on  with  a pain  in  the  groin, 
accompanied  with  some  degree  of  hardness 
and  swelling,  and  is  at  first  about  the  size  of  a 
kidney  bean,  but  continuing  to  increase,  it 
at  length  becomes  as  large  as  an  egg,  oc- 
casions the  person  to  experience  some  dif- 
ficulty in  walking,  and  is  attended  with  a 
pulsation  and  throbbing  in  the  tumour,  and 
a great  redness  of  the  'skin.  In  some  cases 
the  suppuration  is  quickly  completed,  in 
others  it  goes  on  very  slow,  and  in  others 
again  the  inflammatory  appearances  go  off 
without  any  formation  of  pus.  In  a few 
instances  the  glands  have  been  known  to 
become  scirrhous.  The  following  are  the 
characteristics  of  a venereal  bubo.  The 
swelling  is  usually  confined  to  one  gland, 
the  colour  of  the  skin  where  inflammation 
prevails  is  of  a florid  red,  the  pain  is  very 
acute,  the  progress  from  inflammation  to 
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suppuration  and  ulceration  is  generally 
very  rapid,  the  suppuration  is  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  gland,  and  there 
is  only  one  abscess. 

A bubo  is  never  attended  with  danger, 
where  the  inflamed  gland  proceeds  on  re- 
gularly to  suppuration,  but  in  particular 
cases  it  acquires  an  indolence  after  com- 
ing to  a certain  length,  arising  from  a scro- 
phulous  taint,  or  by  being  combined  with 
erysipelas  it  terminates  in  gangrene  and 
occasions  a great  loss  of  substance.  This 
termination  is,  however,  more  frequently 
met  with  in  hospitals  than  in  private  prac- 
tice, and  may  partly  be  attributed  to  the 
contaminated  state  of  the  air  of  the  wards 
wherein  venereal  patients  are  lodged. 

A constitutional  taint  is  the  third  form 
under  which  it  has  been  mentioned,  that 
the  venereal  poison  is  apt  to  shew  itself, 
and  which  always  arises  in  consequence  of 
the  matter  being  absorbed  and  carried  into 
the  circulating  mass  of  fluids.  The  ab- 
sorption of  it  may,  however,  take  place 
in  three  ways. 

1st.  It  may  be  carried  info  the  circula- 
tion, without  producing  any  evident  local 
effect  on  the  part  to  which  it  was  first 
applied. 

2nd!y.  It  may  take  place  in  conse- 
quence of  some  local  affection  such  as  either 
gonorrhoea,  chancre,  or  bubo:  And, 

3dly.  It  may  ensue  from  an  application 
of  the  matter  to  a common  sore  or  wound, 
similar  to  what  happens  in  inoculating  for 
the  small-pox. 

The  most  general  way,  however,  in 
which  a constitutional  taint  is  produced,  is 
by  an  absorption  of  the  matter,  either  from 
a chancre  or  a bubo. 

When  venereal  matter  gets  into  the  sys- 
tem, some  symptoms  of  it  may  often  be 
observed  in  the  course  of  six  or  eight 
weeks,  or  probably  sooner  : but  in  some 
cases,  it  will  continue  in  the  circulating 
mass  of  fluids  for  many  months  before  any 
visible  signs  of  its  effects  are  produced. 
The  system  being  completely  contaminat- 
ed, it  then  occasions  many  local  effects  in 
different  parts  of  the  body,  and  shews  itself 
pnder  a variety  of  forms,  many  of  which 
put  on  the  appearance  of  a distinct  disease. 
We  may  presume  that  this  variety  depends 
wholly  on  the  difference  of  constitution, 
the  different  kind  of  parts  affected,  and  the 
different  state  these  parts  were  in  at  the 
time  the  matter  or  poison  was  applied. 

The  first  symptoms  usually  shew  them- 
selves on  the  skin  and  in  the  mouth  or 
throat.  When  on  the  skin,  reddish  and 
brownish  spots  appear  here  and  there 
on  the  surface,  and  eruptions  of  a cop- 
per colour  are  dispersed  over  different 
parts  of  the  body,  on  the  top  of  which 
there  soon  forms  a thick  scurf  or  scale. 
This  scurf  falls  off  after  a short  time 
and  is  succeeded  by  another,  and  the 


same  happening  several  times,  and  at  length 
casting  off  deep  scabs,  an  nicer  is  formed 
which  discharges  an  acrid  foetid  matter. 
When  the  matter  is  secreted  in  the  glands 
of  the  tin  oat  and  mouth,  the  tongue  will 
often  be  affected  so  as  to  occasion  a thick- 
ness of  speech,  and  the  tonsils,  palate,  and 
uvula  wifi  become  ulcerated  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a soreness  and  difficulty  of  swallow- 
ing, and  likewise  a hoarseness  in  the  voice. 
In  a venereal  ulcer  of  the  tonsil  a portion 
of  it  seems  as  if  it  was  dug  out  ; it  is, 
moreover,  very  foul,  and  has  a thick  white 
matter  adhering  to  it,  which  cannot  be 
washed  off.  By  these  characteristic  marks 
it  may,  in  general,  readily  be  distinguished 
from  any  other  species  of  ulceration  in 
these  parts. 

If  the  disease  affects  the  eyes,  obstinate 
inflammation,  and  sometimes  ulceration 
will  also  attack  these  organs. 

The  matter  sometimes  falls  on  deep 
seated  parts,  such  as  the  tendons,  liga- 
ments, and  periosteum,  and  occasions  hard, 
painful  swellings  to  arise,  known  by  the 
name  of  nodes. 

When  the  disease  is  suffered  to  take  its 
own  course,  and  not  counteracted  by  pro- 
per remedies,  the  patient  will  in  the  course 
of  time,  be  afflicted  with  severe  pains,  but 
more  particularly  in  the  night  time ; his 
countenance  will  become  sallow,  his  hair 
will  fall  off,  he  will  lose  his  appetite, 
strength  and  flesh,  his  rest  will  be  much 
disturbed  by  night,  and  a small  fever  of  the 
hectic  kind  will  arise.  The  ulcers  in  the 
mouth  and  throat  being  likewise  suffered 
to  spread,  and  to  occasion  a caries  of  the 
bones  of  the  palate,  an  opening  will  be 
made  from  the  mouth  to  the  nose,  and  the 
cartilages  and  bones  of  the  nose  being  at 
length  corroded  away,  this  will  sink  on  a 
level  with  the  face.  Some  constitutions 
will  bear  up  for  a considerable  time  against 
the  disease,  whilst  others  again  will  soon 
sink  under  a general  weakness  and  irrita- 
tion produced  by  it.  If  the  disorder  is 
recent,  and  the  constitution  not  impaired 
by  other  diseases,  a perfect  cure  may 
easily  be  effected  ; but  where  it  is  of  long 
standing,  and  accompanied  with  the  sym- 
ptoms of  irritation  which  have  been  men- 
tioned, the  cure  will  prove  tedious,  and  in 
many  cases  uncertain,  as  the  constitution 
and  strength  of  the  patient  may  not  admit 
of  his  going  through  a course  of  medicine 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  poison,  or  his 
health  may  be  in  such  a state,  as  that  only 
a very  small  quantity  of  mercury  can  be 
administered  even  at  considerable  inter- 
vals. 

The  general  appearances  to  be  observed 
on  dissection  of  those  who  die  of  lues,  are, 
caries  of  the  bones,  but  more  particularly 
those  of  the  cranium,  often  communicating 
ulceration  to  the  brain  itself,  together  with 
enlargements  and  indurations  of  the  lyna* 
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phatic  gTands,  scirrhiis  of  several  of  the 
organs,  particularly  tiie  liver  and  limns,  and 
exastoses  of  many  of  tke  hardest  bones. 
Syphilis  indica.  The  yaws. 
Syphilis  polonica.  A variety  of  ve- 
nereal disease. 

Syphilis  venerea.  See  Syphilis. 
Sykias,  oleum.  A fragrant  essential 
oil,  obtained  by  distilling  the  canary  balsam 
plant  or  moldavica. 

Syrian  herb  mastich.  See  Marian  Syria- 
cum. 

Syria m us.  See  Paracusis. 

Syringa.  (From  erv^y^t  a pipe ; so 
called  because  from  its  branches  pipes  were 
made  after  the  removal  of  the  pith.)  The 

pipe  tree. 

Syringmos.  See  Paracusis. 
Syringotomum.  (From  iry^yf,  a fis- 
tula, and  tsiaw,  to  cut.)  An  instrument 
to  cut  fistulas. 

Syrinx.  (Heb.)  A pipe.  A syringe. 
A fistula. 

Syrmiasmus.  (From  erv^cu^ a,  to  eva- 
cuate.) A gentle  evacuation  by  vomit  or 
stool, 

SYRUPUS.  (Scrub,  a potion,  Arab.) 
1.  When  sugar  is  dissolved  in  any  ve- 
getable liquor,  to  the  consistence  of 
honey,  a medical  preparation  is  form- 
ed called  syrup  ; which,  if  obtained 
from  a single  plant,  is  caller!  simple ; 
but  if  from  more  than  one,  compound. 
To  keep  syrups  without  fermenting,  it  is 
necessary  that  their  temperature  should  be 
attended  to,  and  kept  as  near  55°  as  pos- 
sible. A good  cellar  will  answer  this  pur- 
pose, for  there  are  few  summers  in  which 
the  temperature  of  such  a place  rises  to 
60°. 

2;  The  phanuacopoeial  name  of  a sim- 
ple syrup.  Syrupus  simplex.  “ Take  of 
refined  sugar,  two  pounds  and  a half ; water, 
a pint.”  Dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  water 
in  a water-bath  ; then  set  it  aside  for  24 
hours;  take  off  the  scum,  and  if  there  be 
any  faeculencies,  pour  off  the  clear  liquor 
from  them. 

Syrup  of  buckthorn.  See  Syrupus  rham - 
ni. 

Syrup  of  ginger.  See  Syrupus  zingibe- 
vis. 

Syrup  of  lemon.  See  Syrupus  limonts. 
Syrup  of  marsh-mallows.  See  Syrupus 
althcece. 

Syrup  of  mulberry.  See  Syrupus  mold. 
Syrup  of  orange.  See  Syrupus  auran- 
tii. 

Syrup  of  poppy.  See  Syrupus  papave- 
ris. 

Syrup  of  red  poppy.  See  Syrupus  Rhcea - 
dos. 

Syrup  of  roses.  See  Syrupus  rosce. 

Syrup  of  saffron.  See  Syrupus  croci. 
Syrup  of  senna.  See  Syrupus  senna. 

Syrup  of  Tolu.  See  Syrupus  Tolula- 
nus. 


Syrupus  aceti.  Sugar  and  vinegar, 
A refrigerating  and  antiseptic  syrup. 

Syrupus  alth.ea.  Syrup  of  marsh- 
mallow. Syrupus  ex  althwa.  Syrupus  de 
althaea.  “ Take  of  the  fresh  root  of 
marsh-mallow,  bruised,  half  a pound  ; re- 
fined sugar,  two  pounds ; water,  a gallon.” 
Roil  down  the  water  with  the  marsh-mal- 
low-root to  half,  and  press  out  the  liquor 
when  con).  Set  it  by  for  24  hours,  that 
the  faeculencies  may  subside  ; then  pour  off 
the  liquor,  and  having  added  the  sugar,  boil 
it  down  to  a proper  consistence.  An  emol- 
lient and  demulcent ; mostly  given  to  allay 
tickling  coughs,  hoarseness,  &c.  in  con- 
junction with  other  remedies. 

Syrupus  aurantii.  Syrup  of  orange. 
Syrupus  corticis  uuranti Syru  pus  e cor  I ici- 
bus  aurantiorum.  Syrupus  de  cortice  auran- 
tiorum.  “ Take  ot  fresh  orange-peel,  two 
ounces  ; boiling  water,  a pint;  refined 
sugar,  three  pounds.”  Macerate  the 
orange-peel  in  the  water  for  t2  hours  in  a 
covered  vessel  ; then  pour  off  the  liquor, 
and  add  the  sugar.  A pleasant  bitter  and 
stomachic.  t 

Syrupus  caryophylli  rubrl,  A 
warin  and  stimulating  syrup. 

Syrijpus  colchici.  An  acrid  and  diu- 
retic compound  given  in  dropsies. 

Syrupus  corticis  aurantii.  See 
Syrupus  aurantii. 

Syrupus  croci.  Syrup  of  saffrop. 
“ 'Fake  of  saffron,  an  ounce ; boiling- 
water,  a pound  ; refined  sugar,  two 
pounds  and  a hal  .”  Macerate  tiie  saffron 
in  the  water  for  12  hours  in  a covered 
vessel,  then  strain  the  liquor,  and  add  the 
sugar.  This  imparts  a beautiful  colour  to 
liquids,  and  is  sometimes  employed  as  a 
cordial.  Amongst  the  vulgar  syrup  of 
saffron  is  in  high  esteem  in  measles,  small- 
pox, <Ye. 

Syrupus  ltmonis.  Syrup  of  lemon. 
Syrupus  sued  ltmonis.  Syrupus  e succo  li- 
mmum.  Syrupus  e succo  citnormn.  “ Take 
of  lemon-juice,  strained,  a pint ; refined 
sugar,  two  pounds.”  Dissolve  the  sugar 
in  the  lemon-juice  in  the  manner  directed 
for  a syrup.  A very  pleasant,  cooling, 
and  acrid  syrup  which  may  be  exhibited 
with  advantage,  in  gastritis  and  bilious 
affections. 

Syrupus  Monr.  Syrup  of  mulberry. 
Syrupus  mororum.  “ Take  of  mulberry- 
juice,  strained,  a pint ; refined  sugar,  two 
pounds.”  Dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  mul- 
berry-juice in  the  manner  directed  for 
syrup.  Syrup  of  mulberries  is  very 
grateful  and  aperient,  and  may  be  given 
w ith  such  intentions  to  children. 

Syrupus  pa  paver  is.  Syrupus  papa - 
veris  albi.  Syrupus  e meconio.  Syrupus  de 
mcconio , site  diacodium.  “ Take  of  cap- 
sules of  white  poppy,  dried  and  bruised, 
tiie  seeds  being  separated,  14  ounces  ; refin- 
ed sugar,  two  pounds  ; boiling  water,  two 
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gallons  and  a half.”  Macerate  the  capsules 
in  the  water  for  12  hours,  then  boil  it  down 
by  means  of  a water-bath  to  one  gallon, 
and  press  out  the  liquor.  Boil  down  the 
liquor  again  to  two  pints,  and  strain  it 
while  hot.  Set  it  by  for  12  hours,  that 
the  faeculencies  may  subside  : then  boil 
down  the  clear  liquor  to  a pint,  and  add 
the  sugar  in  the  manner  directed  for  a 
syrup.  It  should  be  kept  in  stone  bottles 
and  in  a cellar.  A useful  anodyne  pre- 
paration which  may  be  added  with  advan- 
tage to  a vast  variety  of  medicines  against 
diseases  of  the  bowels,  coughs,  &c. 

Syrupus  papaveris  erratici.  See 
Syrupus  rliceados. 

Syrupus  rjeeados.  Syrupus  papave- 
ris eiratici.  Syrupus  de  papavere  errutico . 
Syrup  of  red-poppy.  “ Take  of  red-pop- 
py petals,  fresh,  a pound  ; boiling-water, 
a pint  and  two  fluidounces  ; refined  sugar, 
two  pounds  and  a half.”  This  is  a very 
mild  anodyne,  and  used  more  for  the  colour 
than  for  its  medical  properties. 

Syrupus  rhamni.  Syrup  of  buck- 
thorn. u Take  of  the  fresh  juice  of  buck- 
thorn-berries, four  pints  ; ginger-root, 
sliced,  all-spice,  powdered,  of  each  half 
an  ounce  ; refined  sugar,  three  pounds  and 
a half.”  Set  by  the  juice  for  three  days 
that  the  fseculencies  may  subside,  and 
strain.  To  a pint  of  the  clear  juice  add 
the  ginger,  the  ginger-root,  and  allspice; 
then  macerate  in  a gentle  heat  four  hours, 
and  strain  ; boil  down  what  remains  to  one 
pint  and  a half,  mix  the  liquors,  and  add 
the  sugar  in  the  manner  directed  for 
syrup. 

This  preparation,  in  doses  of  three  or 
four  spoonfuls,  operate  as  a brisk  cathar- 
tic. The  principal  inconvenience  attend- 
ing it  is,  that  it  is  very  unpleasant  and  oc- 
casions a thirst  and  dryness  of  the  mouth 
and  fauces,  and  sometimes  violent  gripes  ; 
these  effects  may  be  prevented  by  drinking 
liberally  of  water-gruel,  or  other  warm 
liquids  during  the  operation. 

Syrupus  rieis  nigri.  Syrup  of 
black  currants.  Aperient  and  diuretic 
qualities  are  attributed  to  this  prepara- 
tion. 

Syrupus  ros^e.  Svrup  of  roses.  S'y- 
rupus  rosarum  solutivus.  Syrupus  e rdsis 
siccis.  “ Take  of  damask-rose  petals, 
dried,  seven  ounces  ; refined  sugar,  six 
pounds  ; boiling-water,  four  pints.”  Ma- 
cerate the  rose-petals  in  the  water  for  12 


hours,  and  strain : then  evaporate  the 
strained  liquor  by  means  of  a water-bath 
to  two  pints  and  a half;  then  add  the 
sugar  in  the  manner  described  for  a sy- 
rup. A useful  laxative  for  children.  From 
3j.  to  Jss. 

Syrupus  rubi  iixei.  Syrup  of  rasp- 
berry. A pleasant  aperient  syrup  for  chil- 
dren. 

Syrupus  scilliticus.  Expectorant 
and  diuretic. 

Syrupus  senn,e.  Svrup  of  senna. 
“ Take  of  senna-leaves,  half  an  ounce; 
fennel-seed,  bruised,  a drachm  ; manna, 
refined  sugar,  of  each  a pound ; water, 
boiling,  a pint.”  Macerate  the  senna- 
leaves  and  fennel-seeds  in  the  water  for  12 
hours  ; strain  the  liquor,  and  mix  with  it 
manna  and  sugar.  A useful  purgative  for 
children. 

Syrupus  Tolutanijs.  Syrup  of  Tolu. 
u Take  of  balsam  of  Tolu,  an  ounce ; wa- 
ter, boiling,  a pint ; refined  sugar,  two 
pounds.”  Boil  the  balsam  in 'the  water 
half  an  hour  in  a covered  vessel,  occasion- 
ally stirring  it,  strain  the' liquor  when  it  is 
cold,  and  then  add  the  sugar,  in  the  man- 
ner directed  for  syrup.  A useful  balsamic 
syrup,  calculated,  to  allay  tickling  coughs 
and  hoarsenesses. 

Syrupus  violas.  A pleasant  laxative 
for  young  children. 

Syrupus  zingiberis.  Syrup  of  gin- 
ger. “ Take  of  ginger-root,  sliced,  two 
ounces ; water,  boiling,  a pint ; refined 
sugar,  two  pounds.”  Macerate  the  ginger-, 
root  in  the  water  for  twenty-four  honrs, 
and  strain,  then  add  the  sugar  in  the  man- 
ner directed  for  syrup.  A carminasive 
and  stomachic  syrup.  Dose  from  one 
to  three  drachms. 

SYSSA.RCO.SIS. . (From  cr^y,  an d <rap£, 
flesh.)  A species  of  union  of  bones  in 
which  one  bone  is  united  to  another  by 
means  of  an  intervening  muscle.  In  this 
manner  the  os  hyoid es  is  connected  with  the 
sternum  and  other  parts. 

System , absorbent.  See  Absorbents  and 
Lymphatics. 

System,  genital.  The  parts  of  genera- 
tion. 

System,  nervous.  See  Nerves. 

System,  vascular.  The  arteries  and 
veins. 

SYSTOLE.  (From  c w^zWoo , to  con- 
tract.) The  contraction  of  the  heart. 
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i-  BANDAGE.  A bandage  so  named 
from  its  figure.  It  is  principally  used  for 
supporting  the  dressings,  after  the  opera- 
tion for  fistula  in  ano,  in  diseases  of  the 
perinaeum,  and  those  of  the  groins,  anus,  &c. 

Tabacum.  (From  Tobago , the  island 
from  whence  it  was  first  brought.)  Tobac- 
co. See  Nicotiana. 

Tabella.  (Dim.  of  tabula , a table.) 
A lozenge. 

TABES.  (From  tabesco,  to  consume 
or  pine  away.)  A wasting  of  the  body. 
A genus  of  disease  in  the  class  cachexia; 
and  order  marcores  of  Cullen  ; characteris- 
ed by  emaciation  and  weakness,  attended 
with  hectic  fever,  but  without  any  cough 
or  spitting,  which  last  symptoms  distin- 
guish it  from  phthisis.  It  has  three  species  : 
1.  Tabes  purulenta,  from  an  ulcerous  dis- 
charge : 2.  Tabes  scrofulosa , from  a scro- 
fulous habit : 3.  Tabes  venenata,  from  poi- 
son. See  Atrophy . 

Tabes  coxaria.  Phthisis  ischiadica. 
A wasting  of  the  thigh  and  leg  from  an 
abscess,  or  other  cause  in  the  hip. 

Tabes  dorsalis.  Lordosis.  Dr.  Cul- 
len makes  it  a variety  of  atrophia  inanito- 
rum.  Hippocrates  calls  it  tabes  ossis  sucri. 
At  present  by  the  name  of  tabes  dorsalis  is 
understood^  wasting  of  the  body,  attend- 
ed at  first  with  pain  in  the  back  or  loins,  and 
afterwards  also  in  the  neck  and  head,  caus- 
ed by  a too  early  or  a too  frequent  use  of 
venery. 

Tabes  nutricum.  A variety  of  atro- 
phia inanitorum. 

Tabes  ossis  sacri.  Hippocrates’ 
name  for  tabes  dorsalis. 

Tabes  pulmonalis.  A name  for 
phthisis. 

Taees  renalis.  An  abscess  of  the 
kidney. 

Tabes  sipiiylitica.  A variety  of  the 
atrophia  cacochymica. 

Tacamahacca.  (Indian.)  The' name 
of  a resinous  substance  which  exudes  both 
spontaneously  and  when  incisions  are 
made  into  the  stem  of  the  Fagura  octan- 
dria  of  Linnaeus  i—foliolis  tomcntosis,  and 
not  as  was  formerly  supposed  from  the 
Populus  balsamifera  Tinned.  Two  kinds  of 
tacamahacca  are  met  with  in  the  shops. 
The  best,  called,  from  its  being  collected 
in  a kind  of  gourd  shell,  tacamahacca  in 
shells,  is  somewhat  unctuous  and  soft,  of 
a pale  yellowish  or  greenish  colour,  a bit- 
terish aromatic  taste,  and  a fragrant  de- 
lightful smell,  approaching  to  that  of  la- 


vender and  ambergris.  The  more  conmiom 
sort  is  in  semi-transparent  grains,  of  a 
whitish,  yellowish,  brownish,  or  greenish 
colour,  and  of  a less  grateful  smell  than 
the  former.  Tacamahacca  was  formerly 
in  high  estimation  as  an  ingredient  in  warm 
stimulating  plaisters  ; and  although  seldom 
used  internally,  it  may  be  given  with  ad- 
vantage as  a corroborant  and  adstringeut 
balsamic. 

Tactus.  See  Touch. 

T^eda.  (Lada,  from  Jaw,  to  burn.)  A 
torch.  A species  of  pine  which  burns 
like  a torch.  A medicated  torcli  for  fumi- 
gations. 

TZENIA.  (Tama,  a Hebrew  word,  sig- 
nifying a fillet ; so  named  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a fillet  or  piece  of  tape.)  The 
tape-worm.  A genus  of  intestinal  worms  ; 
characterized  by  a long,  flat,  and  jointed 
body.  Species:  1.  Tcerda  osculis  mar gi- 

nalibus , the  long  tape-worm,  and  the  so- 
lemn of  authors,  which  is  peculiar  to  this 
country,  Russia,  France,  &c. : 2.  Tania 

osculis  superficialibus , the  broad  tape- 
worm, which  is  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Switzerland,  &c.  See  Worms. 

Talc.  See  Talcum. 

Talcum.  (From  talk , German.)  Tale. 
A white,  grey,  yellow,  or  greenish  sub- 
stance of  a soft  aud  soapy  touch,  formed 
of  transparent  laminae  placed  upon  each 
other.  Talc  is  composed  of  pure  magnesia 
mixed  with  near  twice  its  weight  of  silex 
and  less  than  its  weight  of  alumine.  There 
are  several  different  appearances  of  talc. 
The  greenish  foliaceous  Venice  talc  was 
formerly  used  medicinally,  as  possessing 
antacid  and  aperient  qualities. 

Talpa.  (From  raXepoc,  blind.)  Talpa- 
ria.  A mole.  Also  a tumour  resembling 
a mole  in  eating  and  creeping  under  the 
skin. 

Talus.  A synonym  of  Astragalus.  Sec 
Astragalus. 

Tamalapatra.  The  Indian  leaf  is  so 
termed  by  some  authors.  See  Cassia 
lignea. 

Tamarind.  See  Tamarindus. 

TAM  A RIND  US.  (From  tarnar  or  ta- 
marindi , which  is  in  the  Arabian  language 
a synonym  of  the  dactylus  or  date.)  Oscy- 
phanicon . Saliqua  arabica.  Balam  pulli. 
Tamar cea.  Zecla  oxyphcenicia  acacia  in - 
dica.  The  tamarind.  The  tree  which  af- 
fords this  fruit  is  the  Tamarindus  indica  of 
Linnaeus.  The  pulp  of  the  tamarind,  with 
the  seeds,  connected  together  by  nuraeroBB 
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tough  strings  or  fibres,  are  brought  tons 
freed  from  the  outer  shell,  and  commonly 
preserved  in  syrup.  According  to  Long, 
tamarinds  are  prepared  for  exportation  at 
Jamaica,  in  the  following  mariner : “ Tire 
ruit  or  pods  are  gathered  in  June,  July, 
and  August,  when  full  ripe,  which  is 
known  by  their  fragility  or  easy  breaking 
on  small  pressure  between  the  finger  and 
thumb.  The  fruit  taken  out  of  the  pod, 
and  cleared  from  the  shelly  fragments,  is 
placed  in  layers  in  a cask;  and  boiling  sy- 
rup, just  before  it  begins  to  granulate,  is 
poured  in,  till  the  cask  is  filled  : the  syrup 
pervades  every  part  quite  down  to  the  bot- 
tonj,  and  when  cool  the  cask  is  headed  for 
sale.”  The  tamarind  is  employed  as  a lax- 
ative, and  for  abating  thirst  or  heat  in  va- 
rious inflammatory  complaints,  and  for 
correcting  putrid  disorders,  especially  of  a 
bilious  kind,  in  which  the  cathartic,  anti- 
septic, and  refrigerant  qualities  of  the 
fruit  have  been  found  equally  useful. 
When  intended  merely  as  a laxative,  it 
may  he  of  advantage,  (Dr.  Woodviile  ob- 
serves) to  join  it  with  manna  or  purgatives 
of  a sweet  kind,  by  which  its  use  is  ren- 
dered safer  and  more  effectual.  Three 
drachms  of  the  pulp  are  usually  sufficient 
to  open  the  body,  but  to  prove  moderate- 
ly cathartic,  one  or  two  ounces  are 
required.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  con- 
fectio  cassice  and  confectio  senna, 

Tamarindus  indica.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  tamarind-tree.  See  Tama- 
rindus. 

Tamariscus.  (From  Tamarik , abster- 
tion,  Heb.  named  from  its  properties  of 
cleansing  and  purifying  the  blood.)  Ta- 
marisk. The  bark,  wood,  and  leaves  of 
this  tree,  Tamarix  gallica  of  Linnaeus,  were 
formerly  employed  medicinally,  though 
seldom  used  at  present.  The  former  for 
its  aperient  and  corroborant  virtues  in  ob- 
structions of  the  liver  ; the  latter  in  icte- 
rus, haemoptysis,  and  some  affections  of 
the  skin. 

Tamarix  gallica.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  tamarisk-tree.  See  Tamariscus. 

Tame-poison.  See  Vincetoxicum. 

TANACETUM.  (Corrupted  from  ta- 
nasia , athanasia,  the  old  name  for  tansy.) 
1 . The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnsean  system.  Class,  Syngenesia.  'Or- 
der, Polygamia  superfiua.  Tansy. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the 
common  tansy.  Tanasia.  Athanasia. 
Parthenium  mas.  Tanacetum  vulgare  of 
Linnaeus  : — -foliis  bipbmatis  incisis  s err  at  is. 
The  leaves  and  flowers  of  tansy  have  a 
strong,  not  very  disagreeable  smell,  and  a 
bitter  somewhat  aromatic  taste.  The  vir- 
tues of  tansy  are  tonic,  stomachic,  anthel- 
mintic, emmenagogue,  and  resolvent.  It 
has  been  much  used  as  a vermifuge  ; and  tes- 
timonies of  its  efficacy  are  given  by  many 
respectable  physicians.  Not  only  the  leaves 


but  the  seeds  have  been  employed  with 
this  intention,  and  substituted  for  those  of 
santonicum.  We  are  told  by  Dr.  Clark, 
that  in  Scotland  tansy  was  found  to  be  of 
great  service  in  various  cases  of  gout ; and 
Dr.  Cullen,  who  afterwards  was  informed 
of  the  effect  it  produced  upon  those  who 
had  used  the  herb  for  thi3  purpose  says, 
“ I have  known  several  who  have  taken  it 
without  any  advantage,  and  some  others 
w ho  reported  that  they  had  been  relieved 
from  the  frequency  of  their  gout.”  Tansy 
is  also  recommended  in  the  hysteria,  espe- 
cially when  this  disease  is  supposed  to  pro- 
ceed from  menstrual  obstructions. 

This  plant  may  be  given  in  powder  to 
the  quantity  of  a drachm  or  more  for  a 
dose  ; but  it  has  been  more  commonly 
taken  in  infusion,  or  drank  in  tea. 

Tanacetum  balsamita.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  officinal  alecost.  See 
Balsamita  mas. 

Tanacetum  hortense.  See  Balsami- 
ta mas. 

Tanacetum  vulgare.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  common  tansy.  See  Ta- 
nacetum. 

Tanasia.  See  Tanacetum.. 

Tansy.  See  Tanacetum. 

Tansy,  wild.  See  Potenti.lla. 

Tape-worm.  See  Tcenia. 

Tapioca.  See  Cassaca. 

Tapping.  See  Parancetesis. 

Tapsus  barbatus.  See  Verhascum. 

Tar.  See  Pix  liqukla. 

Tar , Barbadoes.  See  Petroleum  barbs > 
dense. 

Tar-water.  A once  celebrated  re- 
medy, but  now  neglected  more  than  it 
deserves.  It  is  made  by  infusing  tar  in 
water,  stirring  it  from  time  to  time,  and 
lastly  pouring  off  the  clear  liquor  now 
impregnated  with  the  colour  and  virtues  of 
the  tar.  It  is  drank  in  many  chronic  affec- 
tions, particularly  of  the  lungs. 

Tarantismus.  (From  tarantula , the 
animal  whose  bite  is  supposed  to  be  cured 
only  by  music.)  The  desire  of  dancing 
wiiich  is  produced  by  the  bite  of  the  taran- 
tula. 

Tarantula.  (From  Taranta,  a city  in 
Naples,  where  they  abound.)  A kind  of 
venemous  spider,  whose  bite  is  said  to  be 
cured  by  music. 

TARAXACUM.  (From  to 

alter  or  change  ; because  it  alters  the  state 
of  the  blood.)  Bens  leonis.  The  dande- 
lion, or  pissabed.  Leontodon  taraxacum  of 
Linnaeus  : — caule  squamis  infeme  reflexis, 
foliis  runcinatis  dcniiculatis  Iambus.  The 
young  leaves  of  this  plant  in  a blanched 
state  have  the  taste  of  endive,  and  make 
an  excellent  addition  to  those  plants  eaten 
early  in  the  spring  as  salads  ; and  Murray 
informs  us,  that  av.  Goettingen,  the  roots 
are  roasted  and  substituted  for  coffee  by 
the  poorer  inhabitants,  who  find  that  an 
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infusion  prepared  in  this  way  can  hardly  be 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  coffee-berry. 
The  expressed  juice  of  dandelion  is  bitter 
and  somewhat  acrid  ; but  that  of  the  root 
Ts  bitterer,  and  possesses  more  medicinal 
power  than  any  other  part  of  the  plant. 
It  has  been  long  in  repute  as  a detergent 
and  aperient,  and  its  diuretic  effects  may 
be  inferred  from  the  vulgar  name  it  bears 
in  most  of  the  European  languages,  quasi 
Tecti  minga  et  urinaria  htrba  didtur  ; and 
there  are  various  proofs  of  its  efficacy  in 
jaundice,  dropsy,  consumption,  and  some 
cutaneous  disorders. 

The  leaves,  roots,  flower,  stalks,  and 
juice  of  dandelion,  have  all  been  separate- 
ly employed  for  medical  purposes,  and 
seem  to  differ  rather  in  degree  of  strength 
than  in  any  essential  property;  therefore 
the  expressed  juice,  or  a strong  decoction 
of  the  rooots  have  most  commonly  been 
prescribed,  from  one  ounce  to  four,  two 
or  three  times  a day.  The  plant  should 
be  always  used  fresh ; even  extracts 
prepared  from  it  appear  to  lose  much  of 
their  power  by  keeping. 

Taraxis.  (From  ra^aa-cru,  to  disturb.) 
A slight  ophthalmy  or  inflammation  of  the 
eye. 

Tar  chon  sylvestris.  See  Ptarmica. 
Tare.  See  Ervum. 

Tarsi,  extensor  minor.  See  Plantares. 
TARSUS.  T ape-og.  1.  The  instep  or 
that  part  of  the  foot  which  is  between  the 
leg  and  metatarsus:  it  is  composed  of 
seven  bones,  viz.  the  astragalus,  os  caleis, 
os  navieulare,  os  cuboides,  and  three  ossa 
cirneiformia. 

2.  The  thin  carriage  situated  at  the 
edges  of  the  eyelids  to  preserve  their  firm- 
ness and  shape. 

TARTAR.  ( Tartarian , from  rapFapog, 
infernal ; because  it  is  the  sediment  or 
dregs.)  1.  The  concretion  which  fixes  to 
the  inside  of  hogsheads  containing  wine. 
It  is  alloyed  with  much  extractive  and 
colouring  matter,  from  which  it  is  purified 
by  decoction  with  argillaceous  earths  and 
subsequent  crystallization.  By  this  means 
it  becomes  perfectly  white,  and  shoots  out 
crystals  of  tartar,  consisting  of  a peculiar 
acid,  called  acid  of  tartar  and  potash,  and 
is  a super-tartrate  of  that  alkali  which 
when  powdered  is  the  creamor  tartar  of  the 
shops.  Its  virtues  are  eccoprotic,  diuretic, 
and  refrigerant,  and  it  is  exhibited  in  ab- 
dominal physconia,  dropsy,  inflammatory 
and  bilious  fevers,  dyspepsia  from  rancid 
or  fat  substances,  bilious  diarrhoea  and 
coiic,  haemorrhoids'  and  obstipation. 

2.  A name  heretofore  given  to  many 
officinal  preparations,  containing  the  acid 
of  tartar;  but  in  consequence  of  recent 
changes  in  the  chemical  nomenclature 
superseded  by  appellations  more  expressive 
cf  the  respective  compositions. 

TARTARIC  ACID.  Acidum  tartarU 


cum.  Sal  essential e tartari.  Acidum  far- 
tari  essentiale.  Tartareous  acid.  To  ob- 
tain the  pure  tartaric  acid,  take  two 
pounds  of  the  crystals,  and  dissolve 
them  in  water,  into  which  chalk  is  to  he 
thrown  bv  degrees  till  the  liquid  is  satu- 
rated. A precipitate  is  formed,  which  is 
a true  tartrate  of  lime,  is  tasteless,  and 
cracks  between  the  teeth.  This  tartrate 
is  put  into  a cucurbit,  and  nine  ounces  of 
sulphuric  acid,  with  five  ounces  of  water, 
are  poured  on  it.  After  twelve  hours  di- 
gestion, with  occasional  stirring,  the  tarta- 
ric  acid  is  set  at  liberty  in  the  solution, 
and  may  be  cleared  off  the  sulphate  of 
lime  by  means  of  cold  water.  The  virtues 
of  this  acid  are  antiseptic,  refrigerant,  and 
diuretic.  It  is  used  in  acute  fevers,  scur- 
vy, and  haemorrhage. 

Tartar,  cream  of.  The  popular  name 
of  the  purified  super-tartrate  of  potash. 

Tartar,  emetic.  See  Antimonium  tarta - 
risutum. 

Tartar,  oil  of.  See  Liqxtor  carbonatis 
potassce. 

Tartar,  regenerated.  See  Potassce  ace - 
tas. 

Tartar,  salt  of.  See  Potassce  subcart o- 
nas. 

Tartar,  soluble.  See  Potassce  tartras. 
Tartar,  spirit  of.  If  the  crystals  of 
tartar  be  distilled  by  a strong  heat,  with- 
out any  additional  body,  they  furnish  an 
empyrepmatic  acid,  called  the  pyrotarta- 
reous  acid,  or  spirit  of  tartar,  and  a very 
fetid  empyreumatic  oil. 

Tartar,  vitriolated.  See  Potassce  sul- 
phas. 

Tarta  rum  emettcum.  See  Antimo- 
nium tartarisatum. 

Tarta  rum  regen  eratum.  See  Pot- 
assce acetas. 

Tartarum  solubile.  See  Kali  tarta- 
risatum. 

Tartarus  ammo-nee.  See  Tartras  am- 
moniacce. 

Tartarus  chalybeatus.  See  Tartras 
potassce  acidulus  ferratm. 

Tartras  ammoniac.®.  Alkali  volatile 
tartarisatum  of  Bergman.  Sal  ammonia- 
cum  tartareum.  Tartarus  ammonlce.  A 
salt  composed  of  tartaric  acid  and  ammo- 
nia, its  virtues  are  diaphoretic,  diuretic, 
and  deobstruent.  It  is  prescribed  in  fe- 
vers, atonic  exanthemata,  catarrh,  arthri- 
tic and  rheumatic  arthrudynia,  hysteric 
spasms,  See. 

Tartras  potassce.  See  Potassce  tartras. 
Tartras  potass.e  acidulus.  Cream 
of  tartar.  See  Tartar. 

Tartras  potassce  acidulus  ferra- 
tus.  Globuli  martiales.  Tartarus  chahj- 
bcatus.  Mars  solubilis , Fcrrum  potabile. 

Its  virtues  are  adstringent.  It  is  princi- 
pally used  externally  in  the  form  of  fomen- 
tation or  bath  in  contusions,  distortions, 
and  luxations. 
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TaRTRAS  POTASS i£  A'CIDUI.US  STIBIA- 
tus.  See  Antimonium  tartarisatum. 

Tartras  soiae.  See  Soda  turtarisata. 
TASTE.  Gustus.  The  organ  of  taste 
differs  but  slightly  from  that  of  touch.  It 
appears,  by  certain  experiments,  to  be 
seated  chiefly  in  those  nervous  papillae  of 
the  tongue  which  are  formed  from  the  mi- 
nute ends  of  the  if  nth  or  lingual  pair  of 
nerves  ; for  neither  does  sugar,  ap- 
plied to  any  other  part  of  the  mouth, 
excite  the  least  sense  of  taste  in  the 
mind  ; nor  any  other  sapid  body,  unless 
it  contain  something  vehemently  pene- 
trating ; in  which  cast  the  palate,  root 
of  the  tongue,  uvula,  and  even  the  oeso- 
phagus, are  affected  by  the  sapid  acrimo- 
ny. That  sensation,  which  is  sometimes 
excited  in  the  stomach,  oesophagus,  and 
fauces,  by  the  regurgitation  of  the  ali- 
ments, seems  also  to  belong  to  the  tongue, 
to  which  the  sapid  vapours  are  applied. 

Nature  designed  the  diversity  of  fla- 
vours, that  animals  might  know  those 
things  most  proper  for  their  food  ; for  in 
general,  there  is  no  aliment  unhealthy, 
that  is  of  an  agreeable  taste  ; nor  is  anv 
tiling  ill  tasted  that  is  fit  for  the  food  of 
man.  We  here  take  no  notice  of  excess, 
by  which  the  most  healthy  food  may  be- 
come prejudicial,  or  of  minerals,  which 
qre  not  furnished  by  nature,  but  prepared 
by  art.  Thus  nature  has  invited  man  to 
take  the  food  necessary  fur  his  subsistence, 
both  by  the  pain  called  hunger,  and  by  the 
pleasure  arising  from  taste.  But  animals, 
which  do  not  learn  from  example  and  the 
instruction  of  others,  distinguish  flavours 
most  accurately,  and,  admonished  by  that 
test,  abstain  cautiously  from  unhealthy 
food  ; and,  therefore,  herbivorous  animals 
especially,  to  which  a very  great  diversity 
of  aliments  mixed  with  noxious  plants  are 
offered,  are  furnished  with  such  long  pa- 
pilla?., and  so  elegant  a structure  of  the 
tongue,  for  which  man  has  less  occasion. 

TAXIS.  An  operation,  by  which  those 
parts  which  have  quitted  their  natural  si- 
tuation are  replaced  by  the  hand  without 
the  assistance  of  instruments,  as  in  redu- 
cing hernia,  &c. 

Tea.  See  Thea. 

TEAR.  Lacjiry-na . The  limpid  fluid 
secreted  by  the  lachrymal  glands,  and 
flowing  on  the  surface  of  the  eye. 

The  organ  which  secretes' this  liquid  is 
formed  by  the  lachrymal  glands,  one  of 
which  is  situated  in  the  external  canthus 
«f  each  orbit,  and  emits  six  or  seven  ex- 
cretory ducts,  which  open  on  the  internal 
surface  of  the  upper  eyelid  above  its  tar- 
sus, and  pour  forth  the  tears.  The  tears 
have  mixed  with  them  an  arte  do  us  roscid 
vapour,  which  exhales  from  the  internal 
surface  of  the  eyelids,  and  external  of  the 
tunica  conjunctiva,  into  the  eve.  Perhaps 
the  aqueous  humour  also  transudes  .through 
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the  pores  of  Che  cornea  on  the  surface  of 
the  eye.  A certain  part  of  this  aqueous 
fluid  is  dissipated  in  the  air  , but  the  great- 
est part,  after  having  performed  its  office, 
is  propelled  by  the  orbicular  muscle,  which 
so  closely  constringes  the  eyelid  to  the  ball 
of  the  eye,  as  to  leave  no  space  between, 
unless  in  the  internal  angle,  where  the  tears 
are  collected.  From  this  collection  the 
tears  are  absorbed  by  the  orifices  of  the 
puncta  laclirymalia ; from  thence  they 
are  propelled  through  the  lachrymal  canals, 
into  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  flow  through 
the  ductus  nasalis  into  the  cavity  of  the 
nostrils,  under  the  inferior  concha  na- 
sal’s. The  lachrymal  sac , appears  to  be 
formed  of  longitudinal  and  transverse  mus- 
cular fibres;  and  its  three  orifices  furnished 
with  small  sphincters,  as  the  spasmodic 
constriction  of  the  puncta  laclirymalia 
proves,  if  examined  with  a probe. 

The  tears  have  no  smell  but  a saltish 
taste,  as  people  who  cry  perceive.  They 
are  of  a transparent  colour  and  aqueous 
consistence. 

The  quantity,  in  its  natural  state,  is  just 
sufficient  to  moisten  the  surface  of  the  eye 
and  eyelids  ; hut  from  sorrow,  or  any  kind 
of  stimulus  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
eye,  so  great  is  the  quantity  of  tears  se- 
creted, that  the  puncta  laclirymalia  are 
unable  to  absorb  them.  Thus  the  greatest 
part  runs  down  from  the  internal  angle  of 
the  eyelids,  in  the  form  of  great  and  co- 
pious drops  upon  the  cheeks.  A great 
quantity  also  descends,  through  the  lachry- 
mal passages  into  the  nostrils;  hence  those 
who  cry  have  an  increased  discharge  from 
the  nose. 

Use  of  the  tears. — l.  They  continually 
moisten  the  surface  of  the  eye  and  eyelids, 
to  prevent  tiie  pellucid  cornea  from  "drying 
and  becoming  opaque,  or  the  eye  from 
concreting  with  the  eyelids.  2.  They 
prevent  that  pain,  which  would  otherwise 
arise  from  the  friction  of  the  eyelids 
against  the  bulb  of  the  eye  from  continu- 
ally winking.  3.  They  wash  and  clean 
away  the  dust  of  the  atmosphere,  or  any 
tiling  acrid  that  has  fallen  into  the  eye. 
4.  Crying  unloads  the  head  of  congestions. 

TEETH.  (Dens,  a tooth ; quasi  edeus, 
from  edo,  to  eat.)  Small  bones  fixed 
in  the  alveoli  of  the  upper  and  under  jaw. 
In  early  infancy  Nature  designs  us  for  the 
softest  aliment,  so  that  the  gums  alone 
are  then  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  man- 
ducation  ; betas  we  advancein  life,  and 
require  a different  food,  she  wisely  pro- 
vides ns  with  teeth.  These  are  the  hardest 
and  whitest  of  our  hones,  and,  at  full  ma- 
turity, we  usually  find  thirty-two  in  both 
jaws ; viz.  sixteen  above,  and  as  many 
below.  Their  number  varies  indeed  in  dif- 
ferent subjects;  but  it  is  seldom  seen  to 
exceed  thirty-two,  and  it  will  very  rarely 
be  found  to  be  less  than  twenty-eight 
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Each  tooth  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts ; viz.  its  body,  or  that  part  which 
appears  above  the  gums  ; and  its  fangs  or 
root,  which  is  fixed  into  the  socket.  The 
boundary  between  these  two,  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  gum,  where  there  is  usually  a 
small  circular  depression,  is  called  the 
neck  of  the  tooth.  The  teeth  of  each  jaw 
are  commonly  divided  into  three  classes ; 
but  before  each  of  these  is  treated  of  in 
particular,  it  will  be  right  to  say  something 
of  their  general  structure. 

Every  tooth  is  composed  of  its  cortex  or 
enamel,  and  its  internal  bony  substance. 
The  enamel,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
the  vitreous  part  of  the  tooth,  is  a very 
hard  and  compact  substance,  of  a white 
colour,  and  peculiar  to  the  teeth.  It  is 
found  only  upon  the  body  of  the  tooth, 
covering  the  outside  of  the  bony  or  inter- 
nal substance.  When  broken  it  appears 
fibrous  or  striated  ; and  all  the  stria?  are 
directed  from  the  circumference  to  the 
centre  of  the  tooth.  This  enamel  is  thick- 
est on  the  grinding  surface,  and  on  the 
cutting  edges  or  points  of  the  teeth,  be- 
coming gradually  thinner  as  it  approaches 
the  neck,  where  it  terminates  insensi- 
bly. Some  writers  have  described  it 
as  being  vascular,  but  it  is  certain 
that  no  injection  will  ever  reach  this 
substance ; that  it  receives  no  tinge  from 
madder ; and  that  it  affords  no  appearance 
of  a circulation  of  fluids.  The  bony  part 
of  a tooth  resembles  other  bones  in  its 
structure,  but  is  much  harder  than  the 
most  compact  part  of  bones  in  general. 
It  composes  the  inner  part  of  the  body 
arid  neck,  and  the  whole  of  the  root  of 
the  tooth.  This  part  of  a tooth,  when 
completely  former!,  does  not,  like  the 
other  bones,  receive  a tinge  from  mad- 
der, nor  do  the  minutest  injections  pene- 
trate into  its  substance,  although  many 
writers  have  asserted  the  contrary.  Mr. 
Hunter  has  been  therefore  induced  to  deny 
its  being  vascular,  although  he  is  aware 
that  the  teeth,  like  other  bones,  are  liable 
to  swellings,  and  that  they  are  found  an- 
chylosed  with  their  sockets.  He  supposes, 
however,  that  both  these  may  be  original 
formations ; and,  as  the  most  convincing 
proof  of  their  not  being  vascular,  he  rea- 
sons from  the  analogy  between  them  and 
other  bones.  He  observes,  for  instance, 
that  in  a young  animal  that  has  been  fed 
with  madder,  the  parts  of  the  teeth  which 
were  formed  before  it  was  put  on  madder 
diet  will  appear  of  their  natural  colour, 
but  that  such  parts  as  were  formed  while 
the  animal  was  taking  the  madder,  will  be 
of  a red  colour:  whereas,  in  oilier  bones, 
the  hardest  parts  are  susceptible  of  the 
dye,  though  more  slowly  than  the  parts 
which  are  growing.  Again  he  tells  us, 
that  if  you  leave  off  feeding  the  animal 
with  madder  a considerable  time  before 


you  kill  it,  yon  will  find  the  above  appear- 
ances still  subsisting,  with  this  addition, 
that  all  the  parts  of  the  teeth  which  were 
formed  after  leaving  off  the  madder  will 
be  white.  This  experiment  proves  that  a 
tooth  once  tinged  does  not  lose  its  colour  ; 
whereas  other  bones  do  (though  very  slow- 
ly) return  again  to  their  natural  appear- 
ance : and,  as  the  dye  in  this  case  must  be 
taken  into  the  habit  by  absorbents,  he  is 
led  to  suspect  that  the  teeth  are  without 
absorbents  as  well  as  other  vessels.  These 
arguments  are  very  ingenious,  but  they  are 
far  being  satisfactory.  The  facts  arid  need 
by  Mr.  Hunter  are  capable  of  a different 
explanation  from  that  which  he  has  given 
them;  and  when  other  facts  are  added  re- 
lative to  the  same  subject,  it  will  appear 
that  this  bony  part  of  a tooth  has  a circula- 
tion through  its  substance,  and  even  lym- 
phatics, although,  from  the  hardness  of  its 
structure,  we  are  unable  to  demonstrate 
its  vessels.  The  facts  which  may  be  ad- 
duced are,  1st.  We  find  that  a tooth  re- 
cently drawn  and  transplanted  into  an- 
other socket,  becomes  as  firmly  fixed  after 
a certain  time,  and  preserves  the  same 
colour  as  the  rest  of  the  set;  whereas  a 
tooth  that  has  been  long  drawn  before  it  is 
transplanted,  will  never  become  fixed.  Mr. 
Hunter,  indeed,  is  aware  of  this  objection, 
and  refers  the  success  of  the  transplanta- 
tion, in  the  first  instance,  to  the  living 
principle  possessed  by  the  tooth,  and  which 
he  thinks  may  exist  independent  of  a cir- 
culation. But  however  applicable  such  a 
doctrine  may  be  to  zoophytes,  it  is  sus- 
pected that  it  will  not  hold  good  in  man, 
and  others  of  the  more  perfect  animals : 
and  there  does  not  appear  to  beany  doubt 
but  that,  in  the  case  of  a transplanted 
tooth,  there  is  a real  union  by  vessels. 
2dly.  The  swellings  of  the  fangs  of  a tooth, 
which  in  many  instances  are  known  to  be 
the  effects  of  disease,  and  which  are  ana- 
logous to  the  swelling  of  oilier  bones,  are 
a clear  proof  of  a similarity  of  structure, 
especially  as  we  find  them  invested  with  a 
periosteum.  3dly.  It  is  a curious  fact, 
though  as  yet  perhaps  not  generally  known, 
that,  in  cases  of  phthisis  pulmonalis,  the 
teeth  become  of  a milky  whiteness,  and  in 
some  degree,  transparent;  does  not  this 
prove  them  to  have  absorbents  ? 

Each  tooth  has  an  inner  cavity,  which, 
beginning  by  a small  opening  at  the  point 
of  the  fang,  becomes  larger,  and  termi- 
nates in  the  body  of  the  tooth.  This 
cavity  is  supplied  with  blood-vessels  and 
nerves,  which  pass  through  the  small 
hole  in  the  root.  In  old  people  this  hole 
sometimes  closes,  and  the  tooth  becomes 
then  insensible. 

The  teeth  are  invested  with  a perioste- 
um from  their  fangs  to  a little  beyond  their 
bony  sockets,  where  it  is  attache  d to  the 
gums.  This  membrane  seems  to  be  com- 
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fcon  to  the  tooth  which  it  encloses,  and  to 
the  sockets  which  it  lines.  The  teeth  are 
likewise  secured  in  their  sockets  by  a red 
substance  called  the  gums , which  every 
where  covers  the  alveolar  processes,  and 
has  as  many  perforations  as  there  are  teeth. 
The  gums  are  exceedingly  vascular,  and 
have  something  like  cartilaginous  hardness 
and  elasticity,  but  do  not  seem  to  have 
much  sensibility.  The  gums  of  infants, 
which  perform  the  offices  of  teeth,  have  a 
hard  ridge  extending  through  their  whole 
length  ; but  in  old  people,  who  have  lost 
their  teeth,  this  ridge  is  wanting.  The 
three  classes  into  which  the  teeth  are  com- 
monly divided,  are  incisores,  canini,  and 
molares  or  grinders. 

The  incisores  are  the  four  teeth  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  jaws  ; they  derive  their 
name  from  their  use  in  dividing  and  cutting 
the  food  in  the  manner  of  a wedge,  and 
have  each  of  them  'two  surfaces,  w hich 
meet  in  a sharp  edge.  Of  these  surfaces, 
the  anterior  one  is  convex,  and  the  poste- 
rior one  somewhat  concave.  In  the  upper 
jaw  they  are  usually  broader  and  thicker, 
especially  the  two  first,  than  those  of  the 
under  jaw,  over  which  they  generally  fall 
by  being  placed  a little  obliquely. 

The  canini  or  cuspidati  are  the  longest  of 
all  the  teeth,  deriving  their  name  from  their 
resemblance  to  a dog’s  tusk.  There  is 
one  of  these  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  inci- 
sores, so  that  there  are  two  in  each  jaw. 
They  are  the  longest  of  all  the  teeth.  Their 
fangs  differ  from  that  of  the  incisores  only 
in  being  much  larger,  and  their  shape  may 
be  easily  described  to  be  that  of  an  incisor 
with  its  edge  worn  off,  so  as  to  end  in  a 
narrow  point  instead  of  a thin  edge.  The 
canini  not  being  calculated  for  dividing- 
like  tire  incisores,  or  for  grinding,  seem  to 
be  intended  for  laying  hold  of  substances. 
Mr.  Hunter  remarks  of  these  teeth,  that 
we  may  trace  in  them  a similarity  in  shape, 
situation,  and  use,  from  the  most  imperfect 
carnivorous  animal  which  we  believe  to  be 
the  human  species,  to  the  lion,  which  is  the 
most  perfectly  carnivorous. 

The  molares , or  grinders,  of  which 
there  are  ten  in  each  jaw,  are  so  called, 
because  from  their  size  and  figure  they  are 
calculated  for  grinding  the  food.  The  ca- 
nini  and  incisores  have  only  one  fang,  but 
the  three  last  grinders  in  the  under  jaw 
have  constantly  two  fangs,  and  the  same 
teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  three  fangs.  Some- 
times these  fangs  are  divided  into  two 
points  near  their  base,  and  each  of  these 
points  has,  perhaps,  been  sometimes  consi- 
dered as  a distinct  fang.  The  grinders 
likewise  differ  from  each  other  in  their  ap- 
pearance. The  two  first  on  each  side, 
which  Mr.  Hunter  appears  to  have  distin- 
guished very  properly  by  the  name  of  bi- 
cuspides,  seem  to  be  of  a middle  nature 
between  the  incisores  and  grinders ; they 
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have  in  general  only  one  root, .and  the  body 
of  the  tooth  terminates  in  two  points,  of 
which  the  anterior  one  is  the  highest,  so  that 
the  tooth  has  in  some  measure  the  appear- 
ance of  one  of  the  canini.  Thu  two  grind- 
ers beyond  these,  on  each  side,  are  much 
larger.  Their  body  forms  almost  a square 
with  rounded  angles ; and  their  grinding 
surface  has  commonly  five  points  or  protu- 
berances, two  of  which  ave  on  the  inner, 
and  three  on  the  outer  part  of  the  tooth. 
The  last  grinder  is  shorter  and  smaller  than 
the  rest,  and,  from  its  coming  through  the 
gums  later  than  the  rest,  and  sometimes 
not  appearing  till  late  in  life,  is  called  dens 
sapientice.  The  variation  in  the  number  of 
teeth  usually  depends  on  these  dentes  sapi- 
entire. 

Having  thus  described  the  appearance  of 
the  teeth  in  the  adult;  the  manner  of  their 
formation  and  growth  in  the  feetus  is  next 
to  be  considered.  We  shall  find  that  the 
alveolar  process,  which  begins  to  be  formed 
at  a very  early  period,  appears  about  the 
fourth  month,  only  as  a shallow  longitu- 
dinal groove,  divided  by  slight  ridges  into 
a number  of  intermediate  depressions, 
which  are  to  be  the  future  alveoli  or  sock- 
ets. These  depressions  are  at  first  filled 
with  small  pulpy  substances,  included  in  a 
vascular  membrane  ; and  these  pulpy  sub- 
stances  are  the  rudiments  of  the  teeth.  As 
these  advance  in  their  growth,  the  alveolar 
processes  become  gradually  more  com- 
pletely formed.  The  surface  of  the  pulp 
first  begins  to  harden  ; the  ossification  pro- 
ceeding from  one  or  more  points,  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  of  tooth  that  is  to  be 
formed.  Thus,  in  the  incisores  and  ca- 
nini, it  begins  from  one  point ; in  the  hi- 
enspides,  from  two  points,  corresponding 
with  the  future  shape  of  those  teeth  ; and 
in  the  molares  from  fourorfive  points.  As 
the  ossification  advances,  the  whole  of  the 
pulp  is  gradually  covered  with  bone,  ex- 
cepting its  under  surface,  and  then  the 
fang  begins  to  be  formed.  Soon  after  the 
formation  of  this  bony  part,  the  tooth  be- 
gins to  be  incrusted  with  its  enamel ; hut 
in  what  manner  this  is  deposited  we  are 
as  yet  unable  to  explain.-— Perhaps  the 
vascular  membrane,  which  encloses  the 
pulp,  may  serve  to  secrete  it.  It  gradu- 
ally crystallizes  upon  the  surface  of  the 
bony  part,  and  continues  to  increase  in 
thickness,  especially  at  the  points  and 
basis  of  the  tooth,  till  some  time  before  the 
tooth  begins  to  pass  through  the  gum  ; and 
when  this  happens,  the  enamel  seems  to  be 
as  hard  as  it  is  afterwards,  so  that  the  air 
does  not  appear  to  have  the  least  effect  in 
hardening  it,  as  has  been  sometimes  sup- 
posed.— While  the  enamel  is  thus  forming, 
the  lower  part  of  the  pulp  is  gradually 
lengthened  out  and  ossified,  so  as  to  form 
the  fang.  In  those  teeth  which  are  to 
have  more  than  one  fang,  the  ossification 
3-F 
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begins  from  different  parts  of  the  pulp  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  In  this  manner 
are  formed  the  incisores,  the  canini,  and 
two  molares  on  each  side,  making  in  the 
whole  twenty  teeth,  in  both  jaws,  which 
are  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  manduca- 
tion  early  in  life.  As  the  fangs  of  the  teeth 
are  formed,  their  upper  part  is  gradually 
pushed  upwards,  till  at  length,  about  the 
seventh,  eighth,  or  ninth  month  after  birth, 
the  incisores,  which  are  the  first  formed, 
begin  to  pass  through  the  gum.  The  first 
that  appears  is  generally  in  the  lower  jaw. 
The  canini  and  molares  not  being  formed 
so  soon  as  the  incisores,  do  not  appear  till 
aboutthe  twentieth  or  twenty-fourth  month. 
Sometimes  one  of  the  canini,  but  more 
frequently  one  of  the  molares  appears  first. 

The  danger  to  which  children  are  ex- 
posed, during  the  time  of  dentition,  arises 
from  the  pressure  of  the  teeth  in  the  gum, 
so  as  to  irritate  it,  and  excite  pain  and  in- 
flammation. The  effect  of  this  irritation 
is,  that  the  gum  wastes,  and  becomes  gra- 
dually thinner  at  this  part,  till  at  length 
the  tooth  protrudes.  In  such  cases  there- 
fore we  may,  with  great  propriety,  as- 
sist nature  by  cutting  the  gum.  These 
twenty  teeth  are  called  temporary , or  milk 
teeth,  because  they  are  all  shed  between 
the  age  of  seven  and  fourteen,  and  are  sup- 
plied by  others  of  a firmer  texture,  with 
large  fangs,  which  remain  till  they  become 
affected  by  disease,  or  fall  out  in  old  age, 
and  are  therefore  called  the  permanent,  or 
adult  teeth.  The  rudiments  of  these  adult 
teeth  begin  to  be  formed  at  different  peri- 
ods. The  pulp  of  the  first  adult  incisor, 
and  of  the  first  adult  grinder,  may  be  per- 
ceived in  a foetus  of  seven  or  eight  months, 
and  the  ossification  begins  in  them  about 
six  months  after  birth.  Soon  after  birth 
the  second  incisor,  and  canine  tooth  on 
each  side,  begin  to  t)e  formed.  About 
the  fifth  or  sixth  year  the  first  bicuspis,  and 
about  the  seventh  the  second  bicuspis  be- 
gins to  ossify.  These  bicuspides  are  de- 
stined to  replace  the  temporary  grinders. 
All  these  permanent  teeth  are  formed  in  a 
distinct  set  of  alveoli ; so  that  it  is  not  by 
the  growing  of  one  tooth  under  another  in 
the  same  socket,  that  the  uppermost  tooth 
is  gradually  pushed  out,  as  is  commonly 
imagined  ; but  the  temporary  teeth,  and 
those  which  are  to  succeed  them,  being 
placed  in  separate  alveoli,  the  upper 
sockets  gradually  disappear,  as  the  under 
ones  increase  in  size,  till  at  length  the  teeth 
they  contain,  having  no  longer  any  support, 
consequently  fall  out.  But,  besides  these 
twenty  teeth,  which  succeed  the  tempoiary 
ones,  there  are  twelve  others  to  be  added 
to  make  up  the  number  thirty-two.  These 
twelve  are  three  grinders  on  each  side  in 
both  jaws ; and  in  order  to  make  room  for 
this  addition,  we  find  the  jaws  grow  as  the 
teeth  grow,  so  that  they  appear  as  com- 


pletely filled  with  twenty  teeth,  as  they 
are  afterwards  with  thirty-two.  Hence,  in 
children  the  face  is  flatter  and  rounder  thau 
in  adults.  The  first  adult  grinder  usually 
passes  through  the  gum  about  the  twelfth 
year ; the  second,  w'hich  begins  to  be 
formed  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  year,  cuts 
the  gum  about  the  seventeenth  or 
eighteenth  ; and  the  third  or  dens  sapien- 
tise,  which  begins  to  be  formed  about  the 
twelfth  year,  passes  through  the  gum  be- 
tween the  age  of  twenty  and  thirty.  The 
dentes  sapientiae  have,  in  some  instances, 
been  cut  at  the  age  of  forty,  fifty,  sixty, 
and  even  eighty  years ; and  it  sometimes 
happens  that  they  do  not  appear  at  all. 
Sometimes  likewise  it  happens,  that  a third 
set  of  teeth  appear  about  the  age  of  sixty 
or  seventy.  Diermebroeck  tells  us  that 
he  himself,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  had  a 
fresh  canine  tooth  in  the  place  of  one  he 
had  lost  several  years  before  ; M.  du  Fay 
saw  two  incisores  and  two  canini  cut  the 
gum  in  a man  aged  eighty-four  ; Mr.  Hun- 
ter has  seen  two  fore-teeth  shoot  up  in 
the  lower  jaw  of  a very  old  person  ; and 
an  account  was  lately  published  of  a man 
who  had  a complete  set  at  the  age  of 
sixty.  Other  instances  of  the  same  kind 
are  to  be  met  with  in  authors.  The  circum- 
stance is  curious,  and  from  the  time  of  life 
at  which  it  takes  place,  and  the  return  of 
the  catamenia,  which  sometimes  happens  to 
women  at  the  same  age,  it  has  been  very  in- 
geniously supposed,  that  there  is  some  effort 
in  nature  to  renew  the  body  at  that  period. 

The  teeth  are  subject  to  a variety  of  ac- 
cidents. Sometimes  the  gums  become  so 
affected  as  to  occasion  them  to  fall  out, 
and  the  teeth  themselves  are  frequently 
rendered  carious  by  causes  which  have 
not  hitherto  been  satisfactorily  explained. 
The  disease  usually  begins  on  that  side  of 
the  tooth  which  is  not  exposed  to  pressure, 
and  gradually  advances  till  an  opening  is 
made  into  the  cavity : as  soon  as  the  cavity 
is  exposed,  the  tooth  becomes  liable  to 
considerable  pain,  from  the  air  coming  into 
contact  with  the  nerve.  Besides  these  ac- 
cidental means  by  which  the  teeth  are  oc- 
casionally affected,  old  age  seldom  fails 
to  bring  with  it  sure  and  natural  causes  for 
their  removal.  The  alveoli  fill  up,  and  the 
teeth  consequently  fall  out.  The  gums 
then  no  longer  meet  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
mouth,  the  chin  projects  forwards,  and  the 
face  being  rendered  much  shorter,  the 
whole  physiognomy  appears  considerably 
altered.  Having  thus  described  the  for- 
mation, structure,  growth,  and  decay  of 
the  teeth,  it  remains  to  speak  of  their 
uses  ; the  chief  of  which  we  know  to  be  in 
mastication.  And  here  we  cannot  help 
observing  the  great  variety  in  the  structure 
of  the  human  teeth,  which  fits  us  for  such  a 
variety  of  food,  and  which,  when  compared 
with  the  teeth  given  to  other  animals,  may 
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in  some  measure  enable  us  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  aliment  for  which  man  is 
intended  by  Nature.  Thus,  in  ruminate 
animals,  we  find  inc.isores  only  in  the  lower 
jaw,  for  cutting  the  grass,  and  molares 
tor  grinding  it ; in  graminivorous  animals, 
we  see  molares  alone  ; and  in  carnivorous 
animals,  canine  teeth  for  catching  at  their 
prey,  and  incisores  and  molares  for  cut- 
ting and  dividing  it.  But,  as  man  is  not 
designed  to  catch  and  kill  his  prey  with 
his  teeth,  we  observe  that  our  canini  are 
shaped  differently  from  the  fangs  of  beasts 
of  prey,  in  whom  we  find  them  either 
longer  than  the  rest  of  the  teeth,  or  curved. 
The  incisores  likewise  are  sharper  in  those 
animals  than  in  man.  Nor  are  the  molares 
in  the  human  subject  similar  to  the  mo- 
lares of  carnivorous  animals  ; they  are  flat- 
ter in  man  tfaaii  in  these  animals ; and,  in 
the  latter,  we  likewise  find  them  sharper 
at  the  edges,  more  calculated  to  cut  and 
tear  the  food,  and,  by  their  greater  strength, 
capable  of  breaking  the  bones  of  animals. 
From  these  circumstances,  therefore,  we 
may  consider  man  as  partaking  of  the  na- 
ture of  these  different  classes  ; as  ap- 
proaching more  to  the  carnivorous  than  to 
the  herbivorous  tribe  of  animals ; but  upon 
the  whole,  formed  for  a mixed  aliment, 
and  fitted  equally  to  live  upon  flesh  and 
upon  vegetables.  Those  philosophers, 
therefore,  who  would  confine  a man  wholly 
to  a vegetable  food,  do  not  seem  to  have 
studied  nature.  As  the  molares  are  the 
last  teeth  that  are  formed,  so  they  are 
usually  the  first  that  fall  out ; this  would 
seem  to  prove,  that  we  require  the  same 
kind  of  aliment  in  old  age  as  in  infancy. 
Besides  the  use  of  the  teeth  in  mastication, 
they  likewise  serve  a Secondary  purpose, 
by  assisting  in  the  articulation  of  the  voice. 

Teething.  See  Dentition  and  Teeth. 

Tegula  hibernica.  See  Lapis  Hiber- 
nicus. 

TEGUMENTS,  COMMON.  Under 
this  term  anatomists  comprehend  the  cuti- 
cle, rete  mucosum,  skin,  and  adipose  mem- 
brane as  being  the  covering  to  every  part 
of  the  body  except  the  nails.  See  Skin. 

TELA.  A web  of  cloth.  The  cellular 
membrane  is  so  called  from  its  likeness  to 
a fine  web. 

TELA  CELLULOSA.  See  Cellular 
membrane. 

Telephium.  (Because  it  heals  old  ul- 
cers, such  as  that  of  Telephus,  made  by 
Ulysses.)  See  Faba  crassa. 

TELLURIUM.  A very  scarce  metal 
of  a tin  white  colour,  and  a high  metallic 
lustre,  found  in  nature  alloyed  with  gold, 
silver,  and  lead,  in  the  an  rum  paradoxicstm 
and  svlvanite. 

TEM  PER  AMEN  TUM.  (From  tempe- 
ra, to  mix  together.)  The  peculiar  con- 
stitution of  the  humours.  Temperaments 
have  been  variously  distinguished  : the  di- 


vision most  generally  received  is  into  the 
sanguinous,  phlegmatic,  choleric,  and  me- 
lancholic. 

TEMPLE.  The  lateral  and  flat  parts 
of  the  head  above  the  ears. 

TEMPORALIS  ARTERIA.  The  tem- 
poral artery.  A branch  of  the  external 
carotid,  which  runs  on  the  temples  and 
give  off  the  frontal  artery, 

TEMPORAL  BONES.  Ossa  tempora- 
lia.  Ossa  temporum.  These  two  bones, 
which  are  situated  one  on  each  side  of  the 
head,  are  of  a very  irregular  figure.  They 
are  usually  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of 
which  from  the  manner  of  its  connection 
with  the  neighbouring  bones,  is  called  os 
squamosum,  and  the  other  os  petrosum , 
from  its  irregularity  and  hardness. 

In  both  these  parts  there  are  processes 
and  cavities  to  be  described.  Externally 
there  are  three  processes ; one  anterior, 
called  zygomatic  process,  which  is  stretched 
forwards  to  join  with  the  osmalae,  and  thus 
forms  the  bony  jugum  under  which  the 
temporal  muscle  passes;  one  posterior, 
called  the  mastoid  or  mamillary  process, 
from  its  resemblance  to  a nipple  ; and  one 
inferior,  called  the  styloid  process,  from 
its  shape,  which  is  said  to  resemble  that  of 
the  ancient  stylus  s criptorius . In  young 
subjects  this  process  is  united  with  the 
bone  by  an  intermediate  cartilage,  which 
sometimes,  even  in  adults,  is  not  com- 
pletely ossified.  Three  muscles  have  their 
origin  from  this  process,  and  borrow  half 
of  their  names  from  it,  viz.  stylo-glos- 
sus,  stylo-hyoideus,  and  stylo-pharyngeus. 
Round  the  root  of  this  process  there  is  a 
particular  rising  of  the  os  petrosum,  which 
some  writers  describe  as  a process,  and, 
from  its  appeavauce  with  the  styloid,  have 
named  it  vaginalis,  others  describe  the 
semi  circular  ridge  of  the  meatus  audito- 
rius  externus  as  a fifth  process,  to  which 
they  give  the  name  of  auditory.  The  de- 
pressions and  cavities  ar„e,  1.  A large  fossa, 
which  serves  for  the  articulation  of  the 
lower  jaw  ; it  is  situated  between  the  zygo- 
matic auditory,  and  vaginal  processes,  and 
is  separated  in  its  middle  by  a fissure  into 
which  the  ligament  that  secures  the  articu- 
lation of  the  lower  jaw  with  this  bone  is 
fixed.  The  fore  part  of  this  cavity,  which 
receives  the  condyle  of  the  jaw,  is  co- 
vered with  cartilage ; the  back  part  only 
with  the  periosteum.  2.  A long  fossa  be- 
hind the  mastoid  process,  where  the  digas- 
tric muscle  has  its  origin.  S.  The  meatus 
auditorius  externus,  the  name  given  to  a 
large  funnel-like  canal  that  leads  to  the  or- 
gan of  hearing.  4.  The  stylo-mastoid  hole. 
so  called  from  its  situation  between  the 
styloid  and  mastoid  processes.  It  is  like- 
wise called  the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius,  and 
affords  a passage  to  the  portio  dura  of  the 
auditory  or  seventh  pair  of  nerves.  5.  Be- 
low and  on  the  fore  part  of  the  last  fora 
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men  we  observe  part  of  (he  jugular  fossa, 
a Thimble-like  cavity,  in  which  the  begin- 
ning of  the  internal  jugular  vein  is  lodged. 
6.  Before,  and  a little  above  this  fossa  is 
the  orifice  of  a foramen,  through  which 
pass  the  internal  carotid  artery  arid  (wo 
filaments  of  the  intercostal  nerve.  This 
conduit  runs  first  upward  ami  then  for- 
ward, forming  a kind  of  elbow,  and  ter- 
minates at  the  end  of  the  os  petrosiun.  7. 
At  this  part  of  the  ossa  temporum  we  ob- 
serve the  orifice  of  a canal  which  runs  out- 
wards aiid  backwards  in  an  horizontal  di- 
rection, till  it  terminates  in  the  cavity  of 
the  ear  called  tympanum.  This  canal, 
which  in  the  recent  subject  is  continued 
from  the  ear  to  the  mouth,  is  called  tiie 
Eustachian  tube . We  shall  speak  of  it  more 
particularly  hereafter.  8.  A small  hole 
behind  the  mastoid  process,  which  serves 
for  the  transmission  of  a vein  to  the  lateral 
sinus.  But  this,  like  other  foramina  in  the 
skull  that  serve  only  for  the  transmission  of 
vessels,  i.f  neither  uniform  in  its  situation, 
nor  to  lie  met  with  in  every  subject.  The 
internal  surface  of  these  bones  may  easily 
be  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first,  up- 
permost and  largest,  is  the  squamous  pait, 
which  is  slightly  concave  from  the  impres- 
sion of  the  brain.  Its  semicircular  edges 
is  sloping,  so  that  the  external  lamella  of 
the  bone  advances  farther  than  the  internal, 
and  thus  rests  more  securely  on  the  parietal 
bones.  The  second  and  middlemost,  which 
is  the  petrous  part  of  the  bone,  forms  a 
hard,  craggy  protuberance,  nearly  of  a 
triangular  shape.  On  its  posterior  side  we 
Observe  a large  foramen,  which  is  the  mea- 
tus auditories  interims ; it  receives  the  dou- 
ble nerve  of  the  seventh  pair,  viz.  the  por- 
tio  dura  and  porlio  mollis  of  that  pair. 
About  the  middle  of  its  anterior  surface  is 
a small  foramen,  which  opens  into  the  aque- 
duct of  Fallopius,  and  receives  a twig  of 
the  portio  dura  of  the  seventh  pair  of 
nejves.  This  foramen  having  been  first 
described  by  Fallopius,  ami  by  him  named 
hiatus,  is  sometimes  called  hiatus  Fallopii. 
Besides  these,  we  observe  other  smaller 
holes  for  the  transmission  of  blood-vessels 
and  nerves.  Below  this  craggy  protube- 
rance is  the  third  part,  which,  from  its 
shape  and  connection  with  the  os  occipifis 
by  means  of  the  lambdoidal  suture,  may 
be  called  the  lamboidai  angle  of  the  tem- 
poral bone.  It  is  concave  from  the  impres- 
sion of  the  brain  ; it.  helps  to  form  the  pos- 
terior and  inferior  fossae  of  the  skull,  and 
has  a considerable  furrow,  in  which  is 
lodged  part  of  rhe  lateral  sinus.  The  tem- 
poral bones  differ  a little  in  their  structure 
from  the  other  hones  of  the  cranium.  At 
their  upper  parts  they  are  very  thin,  and 
almost  without  diploe,  but  below  they 
have  great  strength  and  thickness.  In  the 
foetus,  the  thin  upper  part,  and  the  lower 
craggy  part,  are  separated  by  a cartilagi- 


nous substance;  there  is  no  appeal ance 
either  of  the  mastoid  or  styloid  processes, 
and,  instead  of  a long  funnel-like  meatus 
auditorius  externns,  there  is  only  a smooth 
bony  ring,  within  which  the  membrana 
tympani  is  fastened.  Within  the  petrous 
part  of  these  bones  there  are  several  cavi- 
ties, processes,  and  bones,  which  beloug 
altogether  to  the  ear,  do  not  enter  into 
the  formation  of  the  cranium,  and  are  de- 
scribed under  the  article  Ear.  The  ossa 
temporum  are  connected  by  suture  with 
the  ossa  parietalia,  the  os  occipitis,  the 
ossa  malarum,  and  the  os  sphenoides,  and 
are  articulated  with  the  lower  jaw. 

TEMPORALIS.  ( Temporalis  sc.  mns- 
cuius.)  Arcardi-temporo-maxiltaire  of  Du- 
mas. This  muscle,  which  Winslow  has 
named  the  crotophyte,  arises  fleshy  from  the 
lower,  lateral,  and  anterior  part  of  the 
parietal  bone  ; from  all  the  squamous  por- 
tion of  the  temporal  bone  ; fiom  the  lower 
and  lateral  part  of  the  os  frontis ; from 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  os  malee  ; from 
all  the  temporal  process  of  the  sphenoid 
bone  ; and  sometimes  from  a ridge  at  the 
lower  part  or  this  process.  This  latter 
portion,  however,  is  often  common  to  this 
muscle  and  the  pterygoideus  externus.  It 
is  of  a semicircular  shape,  and  its  radiated 
fibres  converge,  so  as  to  form  a strong 
middle  tendon,  which  passes  under  the 
jugrnn,  and  is  insetted  into  the  coronoid 
process  of  the  lower  jaw,  to  which  it  ad- 
heres on  every  side,  but  more  particu- 
larly at  its  foi  e part,  where  (he  insertion  is 
continued  down  to  the  body  of  the  bone. 
This  muscle  is  covered  by  a pretty  strong 
fascia,  which  some  writers  have  errone- 
ously described  as  a part  of  the  aponeuro- 
sis of  the  jdccipito-frontalis.  This  fascia 
adheres  to  the  hones,  round  the  whole 
circumference  of  the  origin  of  the  muscle, 
and,  descending  over  it,  is  fixed  below  to 
the  ridgfe  where  the  zygomatic  process 
begins,  just  above  the  meatus  auditorius ; 
to  the  upper  edge  of  the  zygomatic  process 
itself,  and  anteriorly  to  the  os  mala?.  This 
fascia  serves  as  a defence  to  the  muscle, 
and  liken  ise  gives  origin  to  some  of  its  fleshy 
fibres.  The  principal  use  of  the  temporal 
muscle  is  to  draw'  the  lower  jaw  upwards, 
as  in  the  action  of  biting  ; and  as  it  passes 
a little  forw  ards  to  its  insertion,  it  may  at. 
the  same  time  pull  the  condyle  a little 
backwards,  though  not  so  much  as  it  would 
have  done  if  its  fibres  had  passed  in  a di- 
rect line  from  their  origin  to  their  insertion, 
because  the  posterior  and  lower  part  of 
the  muscle  passes  over  the  root  of  the  zy- 
gomatic process,  as  over  a pulley. 

TEN  DO  ACHILLIS.  See  Achillis 
tendo. 

TENDON.  (Tendo,  from  tendo,  to 
stretch.)  The  white  and  glistening  extre- 
mity of  a muscle.  See  flluscle. 
TENESMUS,  (From  Tav*>,  to  con- 
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fitrmge  ; so  called  from  the  perception  of 
a continual  constriction  or  bound  state  of 
the  part.)  A continual  inclination  to  go  to 
stool,  without  a discharge, 

TENSOR,  (f  rom  tendo , to  stretch.) 
A muscle  whose  office  is  to  extend  the  part 
to  which  it  is  fixed. 

Tensor  palate  See  Circicmfiexus. 

TENSOR  TYMPANX.  Interims  au- 
ris  of  Douglas  and  Cowper.  Internus  mal- 
lei of  Winslow,  and  salpingo-mulleen  of 
Dumas.  A muscle  of  the  ear,  which  pulls 
the  malleus  and  the  membrane  of  the  tym- 
panum towards  the  petreous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone,  by  which  the  membrana 
tympani  is  made  more  concave  and  tense. 

TENSOR  VAGINAE  FEMORIS.  Fas- 
cialis.  MembranO'jUS  of  Douglas.  Mem- 
branus  vel  fascia  lata , of  Cowper,  and  Ilia 
aponeurosi  femoral  of  Dumas.  Muse  ulus 
aponeurosis , vel  fascia  lata  of  Winslow. 
A muscle,  situated  on  the  outside  of  the 
thigh,  which  stretches  the  membranous  fas- 
cia of  the  thigh,  assists  in  the  abduction  of 
the  thigh,  and  somewhat  in  its  rotation  in- 
wards. It  arises  by  a narrow,  tendinous, 
and  fleshy  beginning  from  the  external  part 
of  the  anterior,  superior,  spinous  process 
ot  the  ilium,  and  is  inserted  a little  below 
the  great  trochanter  into  the  membranous 
fascia. 

TENT.  A roll  of  lint  for  dilating  open- 
mgs,  sinuses,  &e.  See  Spongia  preparatu. 

TEN  rORIUM.  A process  of  the  dura 
mater,  separating  the  cerebrum  from  the 
cerebellum.  It  extends  from  the  internal 
horizontal  spifte  of  the  occipital  bone,  di- 
rectly forwards  to  the  sella  turcica  of  the 
Sphzenoid  bone. 

.Ferebella.  (Dim.  o fterebra,  a piercer 
or  gimblet.)  A trepan  or  instrument  for 
sawing  out  circular  portions  of  the  skull. 
A trephine. 

rI  EREBIMTHINA.  (From  rs ge€w9op, 
the  turpentine-tree.)  Turpentine,  the 
produce  of  pine-trees. 

■ TEREBINTHINA  ARGENTARO- 
TENSIS.  Strashurg  turpentine.  This 
species  is  generally  more  transparent  and 
less  tenacious  than  either  the  Venice  or 
Chio  turpentines.  It  is  of  a yellowish 
brown  colour,  and  of  a more  agreeable 
smell  than  any  of  the  turpentines,  except 
the  Chio.  It  is  extracted  in  several  parts 
of  Germany,  from  the  red  and  silver  fir, 
by  cutting  out,  successively,  narrow  strips 
of  the  bark.  In  some  places  a resinous 
juice  is  collected  from  under  the  bark  called 
Ciiclirym  abregna,  and  oleum  abietinum. 

TEREBINTHINA  CANADENSIS. 
Canada  turpentine.  A production  of  the 
pinus  balsarnea.  See  Balsamum  Canadense. 

TEREBINTHINA  CHIA.  Cyprus 
turpentine.  The  resin  obtained  from  the 
pistacia  terebinthus.  See  Chio  turpentine. 

' TEREBINTHINA  COMMUNIS.  See 
Terebinthina  vulgaris „ 


Terebinthina  cypria.  See  Chio  tur- 
pentine. 

TEREBINTHINA  VENETA.  Ve- 
nice turpentine;  so  called  because  we  are 
supplied  with  it  from  the  Venetians.  This 
species  of  turpentine  issues  spontaneously 
through  the  bark  of  the  Pinus  larix  ; foliis 
fasciculaiis  mpllibus  obtusiusculis  bracteis 
extra  squamas  strobilofum  exiantibus.  Hort. 
Kew.  It  is  usually  thinner  than  any  of 
the  other  sorts ; of  a clear  whitish  or  pale 
yellowish  colour ; a hot,  pungent,  bitter- 
ish, disagreeable  taste  ; and  a strong  smell, 
without  any  thing  of  the  aromatic  flavour 
of  the  ehian  kind.  For  its  virtues  see 
Turpentines. 

TEREBINTHINA  VULGARIS.  Com- 
mon turpentine.  The  liquid  resin  of  the 
pinus  sylvestris.  See  Turpentine. 

Terebinthina  oleum.  The  oil  dis- 
tilled from  the  liquid  resin  of  the  pinu3  syl- 
vestris. 

TERES.  Round,  smooth.  1.  The  name 
of  some  muscles  and  ligaments. 

2.  The  name  of  the  ascaris  lumbricoides, 
or  round  worm,  which  infests  the  intestines. 

Teres  ligamentum.  The  ligament  at  the 
bottom  of  the  socket  of  the  hip  joint. 

TERES  MAJOR.  ( Teres  sc.'  31  us  cuius  . 
major.  Teres , round,  smooth.)  Riolanus, 
who  was  the  first  that  distinguished  this 
and  the  other  muscles  of  the  scapula  by  par- 
ticular appellations,  gave  the  name  of  teres 
to  this  and  the  following  muscle,  on  account 
of  their  long  and  round  shape,  Anguli- 
scapulo.  Humeral,  of  Dumas.  This 
muscle,  which  is  longer  and  thicker  than 
the  teres  minor,  is  situated  along  the  infe- 
rior costa  of  the  scapula,  and  is  in  part  co- 
vered by  the  deltoides. 

It  arises  fleshy  from  the  pater  surface  of 
the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula,  (where  it 
covers  some  part  of  the  infra  spinatus  and 
teres  minor,  with  both  which  its  fibres  in- 
termix,) and  likewise  from  the  lower  and 
posterior  half  of  the  inferior  costa  of  the 
scapula.  Ascending  obliquely  towards  the 
os  humeri,  it  passes  under  the  long  head  of 
the  triceps  brachii,  and  then  becomes  thin- 
ner and  flatter  to  form  a thin  tendon  of 
abput  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  somewhat 
more  in  length,  which  runs  immediately 
behind  that  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  and  is 
inserted  along  with  it  into  the  ridge  at  the 
inner  side  of  the  groove  that  lodges  the 
long  head  of  the  biceps.  These  two  ten- 
dons are  included  in  a common  capsula,  be- 
sides which  the  tendon  of  this  muscle  ad- 
heres to  the  os  humeri, by  two  other  capsula* 
which  we  find  placed  one  above  the  other. 

This  muscle  assists  in  the  rotatory  mo- 
tion of  the  arm,  and  likewise  in  drawing 
it  downwards  and  backwards  \ so  that  we 
may  consider  it  as  the  congener  of  the  la- 
tissimus dorsi. 

TERES  MINOR,  Margimsus  scapula- 
trochitericn  of  Dumas,  This  muscle  seems  to 
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have  been  first  described  by  Fallopius. 
The  teres  minor  is  a thin  fleshy  muscle, 
situated  along  the  inferior  edge  of  the  in- 
fra-spinatus,  and  is  in  part  covered  by  the 
posterior  part  of  the  deltoides. 

It  arises  fleshy  from  all  the  convex  edge 
of  the  inferior  costa  of  the  scapula  ; from 
thence  it  ascends  obliquely  upwards  and 
forwards,  and  terminates  in  a flat  tendon, 
which  adheres  to  the  lower  and  posterior 
part  of  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  joint, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  lower  part  of  the 
great  tuberosity  of  the  os  humeri,  a little 
below  the  termination  of  theinfra-spinatus. 

The  tendinous  membrane,  which  is  con- 
tinued from  the  infra  spinatus,  and  spread 
over  the  teres  minor,  likewise  forms  a thin 
septum  between  the  two  muscles.  In  some 
subjects,  however,  they  are  so  closely 
united,  as  to  be  with  difficulty  separated 
from  each  other.  Some  of  the  fibres  of 
the  teres  minor  are  intermixed  with  those 
of  the  teres  major  and  subscapularis. 

The  uses  of  this  muscle  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  infra-spinatus. 

Terra  Lemnia.  Earth  of  Lemnos. 
See  Bole. 

Terra  Livonica.  See  Bole. 

Terra  merita.  The  curcuma  or  tur- 
meric root  is  sometimes  so  called. 

Terra  mortua.  See  Terra  damnata. 

Terra  ponderosa  salita.  See  Mu- 
rias  barytce. 

Terra  sigillata.  See  Bole. 

Terras  oleum.  See  Petroleum. 

Terrea  absorbentia.  Absorbent 
earths,  distinguishable  from  other  earthy 
and  stony  substances  by  their  solubility  in 
acids,  as  chalk,  crabs’  claws,  oyster-shells, 
egg  shells,  pearl,  coral,  &c. 

Terthra.  (From  ts^ov,  a crane.) 
The  middle  and  lateral  parts  of  the  neck. 

Tertian  ague.  See  Fcbris  intermittens. 

TERTIANA  DUPLEX.  A tertian 
fever  that  returns  every  day  ; but  the  pa- 
roxysms are  unequal,  every  other  fit  being 
alike. 

TERTIANA  DUPLICATA.  A ter- 
tian fever  returning  every  other  day  ; but 
there  are  two  paroxysms  in  one  day. 

TERTIANA  FEB  K1S.  See  Febris  in- 

^ TERTIANA  TRIPLEX.  A tertian 
fever  returning  every  day , every  other  day 
there  are  two  paroxysms,  and  but  one  in 
the  intermediate  one. 

Tertiana ri a.  (From  tertiana,  a spe- 
cies of  intermittent  fever  which  is  said  to 
be  cured  by  this  plant.)  The  plant  which 
is  thus  called  in  some  pharmacopoeias  is  the 
Scutellaria  galericulata  foliis  cordato-lanceo- 
latis , crenatis ; fioribus  axillaribus  of  Lin- 
naeus, which  is  common  in  the  hedges  and 
ditches  of  this  country.  It  lias  a bitter 
taste  and  a garlic  smell,  and  is  said  to  be 
serviceable  against  that  species  of  ague 
which  attacks  the  patient  every  third  day. 

Tertium  sal.  (From  tertius,  third.) 


A neutral  salt  as  being  the  product  of  an 
acid,  and  an  alkali  making  a third  body  dif- 
ferent from  either. 

Tessera.  (From  t ea-a-a^a.,  four.)  A 
four-square  bone.  The  cuboid  bone. 

Testa  probatrix.  (Quasi  tosto,  from 
torreo,  to  burn.)  A cupel  or  test.  A pot 
for  separating  baser  metals  from  gold  and 
silver. 

Testa  do.  (From  testa,  a shell ; because 
it  is  covered  with  a shell.')  A tortoise,  a 
snail.  An  ulcer,  which,  like  a snail,  creeps 
under  the  skin. 

Testes  cerebri.  See  Tubercula  qua 
drigemina. 

TESTICLE.  Testes.  Orchis.  Also 
called  dydimi,  and  by  some  perin.  Two 
little  oval  bodies  situated  within  the  scro- 
tum, and  covered  by  a strong,  white  and 
dense  coat,  called  tunica  albuginea  testis. 
Each  testicle  is  composed  of  small  vessels, 
bent  in  a serpentine  direction,  arising  from 
the  spermatic  artery,  and  convoluted  into 
little  heaps,  separated  from  one  another 
by  cellular  partitions.  In  each  partition 
there  is  a duct  receiving  semen  from  the 
small  vessels  ; and  all  the  ducts  constitute 
a net  which  is  attached  to  the  tunica  albu- 
ginea. From  this  net  work  twenty  or  more 
vessels  arise,  all  of  which  are  variously 
contorted,  and,  being  reflected,  ascend  to 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  testis,  where 
they  unite  into  one  common  duct,  bent  into 
serpentine  ■windings,  and  forming  a hard 
body  called  the  epididymis.  The  sperma- 
tic arteries  are  branches  of  the  aorta.  The 
spermatic  veins  empty  themselves  into 
the  vena  cava  and  emulgent  vein.  The 
nerves  of  the  testicle  are  branches  of  the 
lumbar  and  great  intercostal  nerve.  The 
use  of  the  testicle  is  to  secrete  the  semen. 

Testicle,  sivelled.  See  Orchitis. 

Testiculus.  (Testiculus,  dim.  of  tes- 
tis.) A small  testicle.  Also  the  orchis  plant, 
so  named  from  the  resemblance  of  its  roots 
to  a testicle. 

Testiculus  caninus.  See  Satarion. 

TESTIS.  (A  witness, the  testes  being  the 
witnesses  of  our  manhood.)  See  Testicle. 

TETANOMATA.  (From  reravscv,  to 
smooth.)  Tctanothra , Medicines  which 

smooth  the  skin,  and  remove  w rinkles. 

TETANUS.  (From  rum,  to  stretch.) 
Spasm  with  rigidity.  Convulsio  indica. 
Holotonieos.  Rigor  nervosus.  A genus  of 
disease  in  the  class  neuroses  and  order 
spasmi  of  Cullen ; characterized  by  a 
spasmodic  rigidity  of  almost  the  w'liole 
body.  The  varieties  of  tetanus  are,  1. 
Opisthotonos,  where  the  body  is  thrown 
back  by  spasmodic  contractions  of  the 
muscles.  'i.  Emprosdotonos,  the  body  be- 
ing bent  forwards.  3.  Trismus,  the  locked 
jaw.  Tetanus  is  often  symptomatic  of  sy- 
philis and  worms. 

These  affections  arise  more  frequently  in 
wrarm  climates  than  in  cold  ones,  and  are 
very  apt  to  occur  when  much  rain  or  mois- 
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lure  quickly  succeeds  excessive  dry  and 
sultry  weather.  They  attack  persons  of  all 
ages,  sexes,  temperaments,  and  complex- 
ions, but  the  male  sex  more  frequently  than 
the  female,  and  those  of  a robust  and  vigor- 
ous constitution  than  those  of  a weak  ha- 
bit. An  idea  is  entertained  by  many,  Dr. 
Thomas  observes,  that  negroes  are  more 
predisposed  to  attacks  of  tetanus  than  white 
people  ; they  certainly  are  more  frequent- 
ly affected  with  it,  but  this  circumstance 
does  not  arise  from  any  constitutional  pre- 
disposition, but  from  their  being  more  ex- 
posed to  punctures  and  wounds  in  the  feet, 
by  nails,  splinters  of  wood,  pieces  of  broken 
glass,  &c.  from  usually  going  bare-footed. 

Tetanic  affections  are  occasioned  either 
by  exposures  to  cold,  or  by  some  irritation 
of  the  nerves,  in  consequence  of  local  in- 
jury by  puncture,  incision,  or  laceration. 
Lacerated  wounds  of  tendinous  parts 
prove,  in  warm  climates,  a never-failing 
source  of  these  complaints.  In  cold  cli- 
mates, as  well  as  in  warm  ones,  the  locked 
law,  or  trismus,  frequently  arises  in  conse- 
quence of  the  amputation  of  a limb. 

When  the  disease  has  arisen  in  conse- 
quence of  a puncture,  or  any  other  exter- 
nal injury,  the  symptoms  shew  themselves 
generally  about  the  eighth  day,  but  when 
it  proceeds  from  an  exposure  to  cold,  they 
generally  make  their  appearance  much 
sooner. 

In  some  instances  it  comes  on  suddenly, 
and  with  great  violence  ; but  it  more  usu- 
ally makes  its  attack  in  a gradual  manner  - 
in  which  case,  a slight  stiffness  is  at  first  per- 
ceived in  the  back  part  of  the  neck,  which, 
after  a short  time,  becomes  considerably  in- 
creased, and  at  length  renders  the  motion  of 
the  head  both  difficult  and  painful. 

With  the  rigidity  of  the  head  there  is 
likewise  an  uneasy  sensation  at  the  root  of 
the  tongue,  together  with  some  difficulty 
in  swallowing,  and  a great  tightness  is  per- 
ceived about  the  chest,  with  a pain  at  the 
extremity  of  the  sternum,  shooting  into 
the  back.  A stiffness  also  takes  place  in 
the  jaws,  which  soon  increases  to  such  a 
height,  that  the  teeth  become  so  closely 
set  together  as  not  to  admit  of  the  smallest 
opening.  This  is  what  is  termed  the  locked 
jaw. 

In  some  cases,  the  spasmodic  affection 
extends  no  farther.  In  others  the  spasm 
at  this  stage  of  the  disease,  returning  with 
great  frequency  become  likewise  more  ge- 
neral, and  now  affect  not  only  the  muscles 
of  the  neck  and  jaws,  but  likewise  those 
of  the  whole  spine,  so  as  to  bend  the  trunk 
of  the  body  very  forcibly  backwards,  and 
this  is  what  is  named  opisthotonos.  Where 
the  body  is  bent  forwards  the  disease  is 
called  emprosthctonos. 

During  the  whole  course  of  the  disorder, 
the  abdominal  muscles  are  violently  affect- 
ed with  spasm,  so  that  the  belly  is  strongly 


retracted,  and  feels  very  hard,  most  obsti- 
nate costiveness  prevails,  and  both  the 
flexor  and  extensor  muscles  of  the  lower 
extremities  are  commonly  affected  at  the 
same  time,  so  as  to  keep  the  limbs  rigidly 
extended. 

The  flexors  of  the  head  and  trunk  be- 
come at  length  so  strongly  affected,  as  to 
balance  the  action  of  the  extensors,  and  to 
keep  the  head  and  trunk  so  rigidly  ex- 
tended and  straight  as  to  render  it  incapa- 
ble of  being  moved  in  any  direction.  The 
arms,  which  were  little  affected  before, 
are  now  likewise  rigidly  extended,  the 
tongue  also  becomes  affected  with  spasm, 
and  being  convulsively  darted  out,  is  often 
much  injured  by  the  teeth  at  that  moment 
snapping  together.  It  is  to  this  state  of 
the  disease  that  the  term  tetanus  has  been 
strictly  applied. 

The  disorder  continuing  to  advance, 
every  organ  of  voluntary  motion  becomes 
affected ; the  eyes  are  rigid  and  immoveable 
in  their  sockets,  the  countenance  is  hide- 
ously distorted,  and  expresses  great  dis- 
tress ; the  strength  is  exhausted,  the  pulse 
becomes  irregular,  and  one  universal  spasm 
puts  a period  to  a most  miserable  state  of 
existence. 

Attacks  of  tetanus  are  seldom  attended 
with  any  fever,  but  always  with  violent 
pain,  and  the  spasms  do  not  continue  for  a 
constancy,  but  the  muscles  admit  of  some 
remission  in  their  contraction,  which  is  re- 
newed every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  espe- 
cially if  the  patient  makes  the  least  at- 
tempt to  speak,  drink,  or  alter  his  position. 

When  tetanic  affections  arise  in  conse- 
quence of  a wound,  puncture,  or  lacera- 
tion, in  warm  climates,  Dr.  Thomas  ob- 
serves, they  are  almost  sure  to  prove  fatal. 
The  locked  jaw,  in  consequence  of  an  am- 
putation, likewise  proves  usually  fatal. 
When  these  affections  are  produced  by  an 
exposure  to  cold,  they  may  in  most  eases 
be  removed  by  a timely  use  of  proper  re- 
medies, although  a considerable  space  will 
probably  elapse  before  the  patient  will  be 
able  to  recover  his  former  strength. 

On  dissections  of  this  disease,  slight  ef- 
fusions within  the  cranium  have  been  ob- 
served in  a few  instances  ; but  in  by  far  the 
greater  number,  nothing  particular  has 
been  discovered,  either  in  the  brain,  or  any 
other  organ. 

Tetartmeus.  (TETagT cno?,  fourth.)  A 
quartan  fever. 

Tetramyrum.  (From  tet^?,  four, 
and  jttufoy,  an  ointment.)  An  ointment  of 
four  ingredients. 

Tetranguria.  (From  'm-ga?,  four, 
and  aj/Jof,  a cup  ; so  called  becaue  its  fruit 
resembles  a cup  divided  into  four  parts.) 
The  citrul. 

Tetrapharm acum.  (From  re-rga?,  four, 
and  <f>ct£|Ua>iova,  a drug.)  A medicine  com- 
posed of  four  ingredients. 
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Tetters.  See  Herpes. 

TEUCRIUM.  (From  Teucer , who  dis- 
covered it.)  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnjran  system.  Class,  Didynamia. 
Older,  Vertidllutcc.  The  herb  speedwell. 

Teucrium  capitatum.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  poley  mountain  of  Mont- 
pelier. See  Polium  montanum. 

Teucrium  cham.® dry s.  The  system- 
atic name  of  the  common  germander.  See 
Chamcedrys. 

Teucrium  cham^pitys.  The  system- 
atic name  of  the  ground  pine.  See  Chu- 
rn ce  pity  s. 

Teucrium  criticum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the.  poley  mountain  of  Candy. 
See  Polium  cveticum.  • 

Teucrtum  marum;  The  systematic 
name  of  the  Syrian  herb  mastich.  See 
Marum  Syriacum. 

Teucrium  montanum.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  common  poley  mountain. 
See  Polium  montanum. 

Teucrium  polium.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  golden  poley  mountain.  See 
Polium  montanum. 

Teucrium  scordium.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  water  germander.  See  Scor- 
dium. 

TERETRUM.  (From  te^sw,  to  pierce.) 
The  trepan. 

Terminalia  benzoin.  The  Benjamin 
gum  tree. 

Terminthus.  (From  ^sp^vSc?,  the 
turpentine-tree.)  Albatis.  Black  and  ar- 
dent pustules,  mostly  attacking  the  legs  of 
females  ; so  called  from  their  resemblance 
«to  the  fruit  of  the  turpentine-tree. 

Ternary.  Consisting  of  the  number 
three,  which  some  chemical  and  mystical 
writers  have  made  strange  work  with  ; but 
t'ue  most  remarkable  distinction  of  this 
kind,  and  the  only  one  worth  notice,  is 
that  of  Hippocrates,  who  divides  the  parts 
of  a human  body  into  continentes,  conten- 
ta,  and  impetmn  facientes,  though  the  lat- 
ter is  resolvable  into  the  mechanism  of  the 
two  former,  rather  than  any  thing  distinct 
in  itself. 

TERRA.  Earth,  as  distinguished  from 
minerals  and  metals  and  precious  stones. 

Ter^a  cariosa.  Rotten  bone,  a spe- 
cies of  non-effervescent  chalk,  of  a brown 
colour. 

Terra  catechu.  See  Catechu . 

Terra  damnata.  Terra  mortua.  Con- 
demned earth,  is  the  remainder  after  some 
distillations,  where  all  that  will  rise  is 
drawn  off;  the  same  as  Caput  mortuum. 

Terra  foliata  tartari.  The  ace- 
tate of  potash. 

TERRA  JAPONICA.  Japan  earth. 
Catechu  vulgo  Terra  Japonica.  Cachou . 
Faufel.  Ccetcku.  Caschu.  Catechu.  Cadt- 
chu.  Cashoio.  Caitchu.  Castjoe.  Cachu. 
Cate.  Kaath.  The  natives  call  it  Cult, 
the  English  who  reside  there  Cutch.  It 


was  called  Japan  earth,  because  it  was  long 
supposed  to  be  an  earthy  substance  from 
Japan.  It  is  the  inspissated  juice  of  a 
species  of  mimosa , which  grows  in  great 
abundance  in  the  kingdom  of  Bahar.  It  is 
prepared  from  a decoction  of  the  inner  part 
of  the  wood.  From  the  negligent  method 
in  which  it  is  dried  in  little  kilns  dug  for 
that  purpose,  it  acquires  the  earthy  appear- 
ance it  in  general  has,  from  which  circum- 
stance it  takes  its  name.  In  the  kingdom 
of  Bahar,  besides  being  much  used  in  me- 
dicine, it  is  employed  for  many  purposes  \ 
in  arts,  particularly  for  painting  the  beams 
of  bouses,  to  defend  them  from  vermin. 
See  Catechu. 

Teuthrum.  (T£u0§ov.)  The  herb  poli- 
um. 

THALAMI  NERVORUM  OPTICO- 

IiUM.  (OttAajuo?,  a bed.)  Two  bodies, 
which  form  in  part  the  optic  nerve,  placed 
near  to  each  other,  in  appearance  white, 
protruding  at  the  base  of  the  lateral  ven- 
tricles, and  running  in  their  direction  in- 
wards, a little  downwards,  and  upwards. 

ThALASSOMELI.  (From  Ba.\aa-<ret,  the 
sea,  and  (v.s?u,  honey.)  A medicine  com- 
posed of  sea-water  and  honey. 

THALICTRUM.  (From  Ba\ Ao>,  to  flou- 
rish.) l . The  name  of  a genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Polyandria. 
Order,  Polyginia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  what  is 
also  called  Rhabarbarum  pauperum.  The 
root  of  this  plant,  Thalictrum  fiavium  of 
Linnaeus,  is  said  to  he  aperient  and  stoma- 
chic, and  to  come  very  near  i;$  its  virtues 
to  rhubarb.  It  is  a common  plant  in  this 
country,  but  seldom  used  medicinally. 

Thalictrum  flavum.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  poor  man’s  rhubarb.  See 
Thalictrum. 

Thapsia.  (From  Thapsus , the  island 
where  it  was  found.)  The  deadly  carrot. 
Thapsia  asclepias  of  Linnaeus.  The  root 
operates  violently  both  upwards  and  down- 
wai  ds,  and  is  not  used  in  the  present  prac- 
tice. 

Thapsus.  (From  the  island  Thapsus .) 
The  great  while  mullein,  or  cows  lung 
wort, 

THEA.  Tea.  There  are  two  species 
of  this  tree  ; viz.  1.  The  boliea,  or  black 
tea  ; and  2.  The  viridis,  or  green  tea ; 
both  of  which  are  natives  of  China  or  Japan 
where  they  attain  the  height  of  five  or  six 
feet. 

Great  pains  ave  taken  in  collecting  the 
leaves  singly , at  .three  different  times,  viz. 
about  the  middle  of  February,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  March,  and  in  April.  Although 
some  writers  assert,  that  they  are  first  ex- 
posed to  the  steam  of  boiling  water,  and 
then  dried  on  copper-plates ; yet  it  is  now 
understood  that  stich  leaves  are  simply 
dried  on  iron  plates,  suspended  over  a fire, 
till  they  become  dry  and  shrivelled ; when 
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cool,  they  ave  packed  in  tin  boxes  to  ex- 
clude the  air,  and  in  that  state  exported  to 
Europe. 

Teas  are  divided  in  Britain  into  three 
kinds  of  green,  and  five  of  bnhca.  The  . 
former  class  includes,  1.  Imperial  or  bloom 
tea,  having  a large  leaf,  a taint  smell,  and 
being  of  a light  green  colour.  2.  Hyson, 
which  has  smhll  curled  leaves,  of  a green 
.shade  inclining  to  blue.  3.  Singlo  tea, 
thus  termed  from  the  place  where  it  is  cul- 
tivated. The  boheas  comprehend  : 1 . Sou- 
chong, which,  on  infusion,  imparts  a yellow- 
ish green  colour.  2.  Camho,  a fine  tea, 
emitting  a fragrant  violet  smell,  and  yield- 
ing a pale  shade  ; it  receives  its  name 
from  the  province  where  it  is  reared.  3. 
Pekoe  tea  is  known  by  the  small  white 
flowers  that  are  mixed  with  it.  4.  Congo 
has  a larger  leaf  than  the  preceding  varie- 
ty, and  yields  a deeper  tint  to  water;  and 
5.  Common  bohea,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
of  an  uniform  green  colour.  There  are 
besides  other  kinds  of  tea,  sold  under  the 
names  of  gunpowder  tea,  bcc.  which  differ 
from  the  preceding,  only  in  the  minute- 
ness of  their  leaves,  and  being  dried  with 
additional  care. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the 
medicinal  properties  of  tea  ; in  its  natural 
state  it  is  a narcotic  plant,  on  which  ac- 
count the  Chinese  refrain  from  its  use  till 
it  has  been  divested  of  this  property  by 
keeping  it  at  least  for  twelve  months.  If, 
however,  good  tea  be  drunk  in  moderate 
quantities,  with  sufficient  milk  and  sugar, 
it  invigorates  the  system,  and  produces  a 
temporary  exhilaration  ; but  when  taken 
too  copiously,  it  is  apt  to  occasion  weak- 
ness, tremor,  palsies,  and  various  other 
symptoms  arising  from  narcotic  plants, 
while  it  contributes  to  aggravate  hysterical 
and  hypochondriacal  complaints.  Tea  has 
also  been  supposed  to  possess  considerable 
diuretic  and  sudorific  virtues,  which,  how- 
ever, depend  more  on  the  quantity  of  warm 
water  employed  as  a vehicle,  than  the  qua- 
lity of  the  tea  itself.  Lastly,  as  infusions 
of  these  leaves  are  the  safest  refreshment 
•after  undergoing  great  bodily  fatigue  or 
mental  exertion;  they  afford  an  agreeable 
beverage  to  those  who  are  exposed  to  cold 
weather ; at  the  same  time  tending  to  sup- 
port and  promote  perspiration,  which  is 
otherwise  liable  to  be  impeded. 

Thea  Germanica.  Fluellin  ; male 
speedwell.  See  Veronica. 

Thebaica.  (A  Thebaide  regime 9 from 
Thebe,  where  it  flourished.)  The  Egyp- 
tian poppv. 

THEBES II  FORAMINA.  The  ori- 
fices of  veins  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart. 

THECA  V ERTER  KALIS.  (Theca, 
from  nQrifxt,  to  place.)  The  vertebral 
canal. 

Thelypteris.  (From  flwxas,  female, 
and  7TT3g<$,  fern.)  The  female  fern. 


Thenar.  ( Thenar , sc.  musculus.)  , See 
Flexor  brevis  pollicis  manus. 

Theobroma  cacao.  ( Theobroma , 

from  8soi,  the  gods,  and  {Ugas/Mt,  tood ; so 
called  from  the  deliciousness  of  its  fruit.) 
Cacao  Indian.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  tree  which  affords  cocoa  and  choco- 
late. 

Theodoricum.  (From  Beat,  the  gods, 
and  S'ogov,  a gift.)  The  pompous  name  of 
some  antidotes. 

THERAPEIA.  (From  dsgamia,  to 
heal.)  Therapia.  The  art  of  healing  dis- 
eases. 

THERAPEUTICS.  (Therapeutica, 
from  S’Ej’ttTrsyw,  to  cure.)  Therapia.  Me- 
thodis  medendi.  That  branch  of  medicine 
which  treats  of  the  operation  of  the  dif- 
ferent means  employed  for  obviating  dis- 
eases, and  of  the  application  of  these 
means. 

Theriaca.  (From  &**,  a viper  or  ve- 
nomous wild  beast.)  Treacle,  or  melas- 
ses : also  a medicine  appropriated  to  the 
cure  of  the  bites  of  venomous  animals,  or 
to  resist  poisons. 

Thertaca  andromachi.  The  Ve- 
nice or  Mithridate  treacle  ; a composition 
ot*  sixty-one  ingredients,  prepared,  pul- 
verized, and  with  honey  formed  into  an 
electuary. 

Theriaca  c^lestis.  Liquid  lauda- 
num. 

Theriaca  communis.  Common  trea- 
cle, or  molasses. 

Theriaca  damocratis.  An  old  pre- 
paration usually  called  Confectio  Damo- 
cratis. 

Theriaca  Edinensis.  Edinburgh 
theriaca.  The  thebaic  electuary. 

Theriaca  jermanorum.  A rob  of 
juniper- berries, 

Theriaca  Londinensis.  A cata- 
plasm of  cummin  seed,  bay  berries,  ger- 
mander, snake-root,  cloves  and  honey. 

Theriaca  rusticorum.  . The  roots 
of  the  common  garlic  were  so  called.  See 
Allium. 

Therioma.  (From  Qw>iov,  to  rage  like 
a wild  beast.)  A malignant  ulcer. 

Thermal  Warm  baths  or  springs. 
See  Medicinal  waters. 

THERMOMETER.  (' Thermometrum , 
from  Qsgpw,  heat,  and  [xzrpu,  to  measure.) 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the  degrees 
of  heat.  See  Caloric. 

Thigh-bone.  See  Femur. 

THIRST.  Sitis.  The  sensation  by 
which  we  experience  a desire  to  drink. 
The  seat  of  this  sensation  appears  to  be 
either  in  the  fauces  or  the  stomach. 

Thistle , carline.  See  Chameleon  album . 
Thistle,  holy.  See  Carduus  benedictus. 
Thistle,  pine.  See  Carlina  gummifera . 
THLASPI.  (From  61™,  to  break, 
because  its  seed  appears  as  if  it  were  bro- 
ken or  bruised.)  1.  The  name  of  a genus 
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of  plants  in  the  Linnean  system.  Class, 
Tetr adynamia.  Order,  Siliculosa. 

2.  The  pharmaceutical  name  of  the  herb 
penny-cress.  Two  species  of  thlaspi  are 
directed  in  some  pliarmaccepias  for  medici- 
nal uses  ; — the  Thlaspi  arvense  of  Linnasus 
or  treacle  mustard,  and  Thlaspi  campestre 
of  Linnaeus,  or  mithridate  mustard.  The 
seeds  of  botli  have  an  acrid  biting  taste 
approaching  to  that  of  common  mustard, 
with  which  they  agree  nearly  in  their 
pharmaceutic  qualities.  They  have  also 
an  unpleasant  flavour,  somewhat  of  the 
garlic  or  onion  kind. 

Thlaspi  arvense.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  treacle  mustard.  See  Thlaspi. 

Thlaspi  campestre.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  mithridate  mustard.  See 
Thlaspi. 

THORACIC  DUCT.  Ductus  thora- 
cicus.  Ductus  Fecquettii.  The  trunk  of 
the  absorbents ; of  a serpentine  form,  and 
about  the  diameter  of  a crow-quill.  It 
lies  upon  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  between  the 
aorta  and  vena  azygos,  and  extends  from 
the  posterior  opening  of  the  diaphragm 
to  the  angle  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
subclavian  and  jugular  veins,  into  which 
it  opens  and  evacuates  its  contents.  In 
this  course  the  thoracic  duct  receives  the 
absorbent  vessels  from  every  part  of  the 
body. 

THORAX.  (From  SapEu,  to  leap, 
because  in  it  the  heart  leaps.)  The  chest. 
That  part  of  the  body  situated  between 
the  neck  and  the  abdomen.  The  external 
parts  of  the  thorax  are,  the  common  inte- 
guments, the  breasts,  various  muscles,  and 
the  bones  of  the  thorax.  (See  Bones  and 
Respiration.')  The  parts  within  the  cavity 
of  the  thorax  are,  the  pleura  and  its  pro- 
ductions, the  lungs,  heart,  thymus  gland, 
oesophagus,  thoracic  duct,  arch  of  the 
aorta,  part  of  the  vena  cava,  vena  azygos, 
the  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  and  part  of  the 
great  intercostal  nerve. 

Thorn,  2 Egyptian . The  Mimosa  nilotica 
of  Linnaeus.  See  Arabic  gum. 

Thorn-apple.  See  Stramonium. 

Thorn,  black.  See  Prunus  sylvestris. 

THROMBUS.  (From  2roea>,  to  disturb.) 
A small  tumour  which  sometimes  arises 
after  bleeding,  from  the  blood  escaping 
from  the  vein  into  the  cellular  structure 
surrounding  it. 

Thrush.  See  Aphthce. 

Thryptica.  (From  Qgyvru,  to  break.) 
Lithontripties,  medicines  which  are  said  to 
have  the  power  of  destroying  stones  in  the 
bladder. 

Thuris  cortex.  The  cascarilla  and 
eleuthera  barks,  were  so  called.  See 
Cascarilla. 

Thus.  (From  Sv<w,  to  sacrifice,  so  called 
from  its  great  use  . in  sacrifices.)  See 
Olibanum. 

Thus  juDjEORUM.  See  Thymiama. 


Thus  masculum.  See  Olibanum. 

Thuya  occidentalis.  (Thuya,  from 
Qvov,  odour,  so  named  from  its  fragraut 
smell.)  The  systematic  name  of  the  tree 
of  life.  See  Arbor  vitce. 

Thylacitis.  (From  QuXanog,  a seed- 
vessel,  so  called  from  its  large  head.)  The 
white  garden  poppy. 

Thymera.  ( From  Qv/xog,  thyme  ; so 
named  because  it  smells  like  thyme.)  See 
Satureja. 

Thymbra  hispanica.  The  name 
given  by  Tournefourt  to  the  common  herb 
mastich.  See  Marum  vulgare. 

Thyme,  lemon.  See  Sei'pyllum  citratum. 

Thyme , mother  of.  See  Serpyllum. 

Thymelcea.  (From  Qvput,  an  odour, 
because  of  its  smell.)  Oneoron.  Spurge- 
flax.  Flax-leaved  Daphne.  This  plant. 
Daphne  gnidium  ; panicula  terminali  foliis 
lineari-lanceolatis  accuminatis  of  Linnaeus, 
affords  the  garou  bark,  which  very  much 
resembles  that  of  our  mezereum.  Garou 
bark  is  to  be  immersed  in  vinegar  for 
about  an  hour  before  it  is  wanted,  a small 
piece,  the  size  of  a sixpence,  thus  steeped, 
is  applied  to  the  arm  or  any  other  part, 
and  renewed  once  a day  in  winter  and 
twice  in  summer.  It  produces  a serous 
exudation  from  the  skin  without  irritating 
or  blistering.  It  is  recommended,  and  is 
in  frequent  use  in  France  and  Russia 
against  some  diseases  of  the  eyes. 

Thymiama.  (From  Guyca,  an  odour,  so 
called  from  its  odoriferous  smell.)  Musk- 
wood.  Thus  judceorum.  A bark  in  small 
brownish  gray  pieces,  intermixed  with  bits  of 
leaves,  seeming  as  if  the  bark  and  leaves 
had  been  bruised  and  pressed  together, 
brought  from  Syria,  Cieilia,  &c.  and  sup- 
posed to  be  the  produce  of  the  liquid 
storax  tree.  This  bark  has  an  agreeable 
balsamic  smell,  approaching  to  that  of 
liquid  storax,  and  a sub-acrid  bitterish 
taste  accompanied  with  some  slight  ad- 
stringency. 

Thymium.  (from  Qv/xog,  thyme,  be- 
cause it  is  of  the  colour  of  thyme.)  A 
small  wart  upon  the  skin. 

Thymoxalme.  (From  Qupeog,  thyme, 
o%vg,  acid,  and  a.\g,  salt.)  A composition  of 
thyme,  vinegar  and  salt. 

THYMUS.  (A7to  ru  Sty**),  because  it 
was  used  in  faintings  ; or  from  Sepia.,  an 
odour,  because  of  its  fragrant  smell.) 
1.  A gland  of  considerable  size  in  the 
foetus,  situated  in  the  anterior  duplicature 
or  space  of  the  mediastinum,  under  the 
superior  part  of  the  sternum.  An  excre- 
tory duct  has  not  yet  been  detected,  but 
lymphatic  vessels  have  been  seen  going 
from  it  to  the  thoracic  duct.  Its  use  is 
unknown. 

2.  A small  indolent  carnous  tubercle 
like  a w'art  arising  about  the  anus,  or 
the  pudenda,  resembling  the  flowers 
of  thyme,  from  whence  it  takes  its  name. 
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3.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Didynamia. 
Order,  Gymnospermia.  Thyme. 

4.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the 
common  thyme.  This^herb,  the  Thymus 
vulgaris  of  Linnaeus; — erectus  foliis  revo - 
lutis  ovatis,  jloribus  verticillato  spicatis, 
has  an  agreeable  aromatic  smell,  and  a 
warm  pungent  taste.  Its  virtues  are  said 
to  be  resolvent,  eminenagogue,  tonic, 
and  stomachic ; yet  there  is  no  disease 
mentioned  in  which  its  use  is  particularly 
recommended  by  any  writer  on  the  mate- 
ria medica. 

Thymus  citratus.  See  Serpyllum 
citratum. 

Thymus  creticus.  The  plant  which 
bears  this  name  in  some  pharmacopoeias 
is  the  Satureja  capitata  of  Linnaeus  which 
possesses  similar  virtues  to  our  thyme,  but 
in  a stronger  degree. 

Thymus  mastichina.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  common  herb  mastich. 
See  Marum  vulgare. 

Thymus  serpyllum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  mother  of  thyme.  See  Ser- 
pyllum. 

Thymus  vulgaris.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  thyme.  See  Thy- 
mus. 

THYRO.  Names  compounded  with 
this  word  belong  to  muscles  which  are 
attached  to  the  thyroid  cartilage  ; as, 

THYRQ-ARYTENOIDEUS.  (Mus- 
culus  thyro-arytenoideus .)  A muscle  situa- 
ted about  the  glottis,  which  pulls  the 
arytenoid  cartilage  forwards  nearer  to 
the  middle  of  the  thyroid,  and  conse- 
quently shortens  and  relaxes  the  ligament 
of  the  larvnx. 

THY RO-HYOI DEUS.  (Musculus  thy - 
ro-hyoideus .)  A muscle,  situated  between 
the  os  hyoides  and  trunk,  which  pulls  the 
os  hyoides  downwards,  and  the  thyroid 
cartilage  upwards. 

Thyro-pharyngeus.  See  Constrictor 
pharyngis  inferior. 

Thyro-pharyngo  staphilinus.  See 
Palato -pliar yngeus. 

Thyko-staphilinus.  See  Palalo-pha- 
ringeus. 

THYROID  CARTILAGE.  ( Carti - 

logo  thyroidea,  from  bvpoq,  a shield,  and 
iAo$,  resemblance,  from  its  supposed  re- 
semblance to  a shield.)  Scutiform  car- 
tilage. The  cartilage  which  is  placed 
perpendicular  to  the  cricoid  cartilages  of 
the  larynx,  constituting  the  anterior,  su- 
perior, and  largest  part  of  the  larynx.  It 
is  harder  and  more  prominent  in  men  than 
in  women,  in  whom  it  forms  the  pomum 
adami. 

THYROID  GLAND.  Glandula  thy- 
roidea. A large  gland  situated  upon  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  trachea,  and  horns  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  it  be  conglobate  or  conglome- 


rate. Its  excretory  duct  has  never  been 
detected,  and  its  use  is  not  yet  known. 

TIBIA.  (Tibia  the  hautboy,  qu.  tubia, 
from  tuba , a tube  ; so  called  from  its  pipe- 
like shape.)  Focile  majus ; Arundo  major; 
Fosilus;  and,  from  its  resemblance  to  an  old 
musical  instrument,  C anna  major ; Canna- 
domestica  cruris.  The  largest  bone  of  the 
leg.  It  is  of  a long,  thick  and  triangular 
shape,  and  is  situated  on  the  internal  part 
of  the  leg.  Its  upper  extremity  is  large, 
and  flattened  at  its  summit,  where  we 
observe  two  articulating  surfaces,  a little 
concave,  and  separated  from  each  other 
by  an  intermediate  irregular  protuberance. 
Of  these  two  cavities,  the  internal  one  is 
deepest,  and  of  an  oblong  shape,  w hile  the 
external  one  is  rounded,  and  more  super- 
ficial. Each  of  these,  in  the  recent  sub- 
ject, is  covered  by  a cartilage,  which 
extends  to  the  intermediate  protuberance, 
where  it  terminates.  These  two  little 
cavities  receive  the  condyles  of  the  os 
femoris,  and  the  eminence  between  then# 
is  admitted  into  the  cavity  which  is  seen 
between  the  two  condyles  of  that  bone;  so 
that  this  articulation  affords  a specimen  of 
the  complete  ginglimus.  Behind  the  in- 
termediate protuberance,  or  tubercle,  is 
a pretty  deep  depression,  which  serves  for 
the  attachment  of  a ligament,  and  like- 
wise to  separate  the  two  cavities  from 
each  other.  Under  the  edge  of  the  ex- 
ternal cavity  is  a circular  flat  surface, 
covered  with  cartilage,  which  serves  for 
the  articulation  of  the  fibula ; and  at  the 
fore  part  of  the  bone  is  a considerable 
tuberosity,  of  an  inch  and  a half  in  length, 
to  which  the  strong  ligament  of  the  rotula 
is  fixed. 

The  body  of  the  tibia  is  smaller  than 
its  extremities,  and,  being  of  a triangular 
shape,  affords  three  surfaces.  Of  these, 
the  external  one  is  broad,  and  slightly 
hollowed  by  muscles  above  and  below  ; 
the  internal  surface  is  broad  and  fiat,  and 
the  posterior  surface  is  narrower  than  the 
other  two,  and  nearly  cylindrical.  This 
last  has  a slight  ridge  running  obliquely 
across  it,  from  the  outer  side  of  the  upper 
end  of  the  bone  to  about  one-third  of  its 
length  downwards.  A little  below  this 
we  observe  a passage  for  the  .medullary 
vessels,  which  is  pretty  considerable,  and 
slants  obliquely  downwards.  Of  the  three 
angles  which  separate  these  surfaces,  the 
anterior  one,  from  its  sharpness,  is  called 
the  spine,  or  shin.  This  ridge  is  not  strait, 
but  describes  a figure  like  an  Italic/, 
turning  first  inwards,  then  outwards,  and 
lastly  inwards  again.  The  external  angle 
is  more  rounded,  and  serves  for  the  at- 
tachment of  the  interosseous  ligament ; 
and  the  internal  one  is  more  rounded  still 
by  the  pressure  of  muscles. 

The  tibia  enlarges  again  a little  at  its 
lower  extremity,  and  terminates  in  a pretty 
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deep  cavity,  by  which  it  is  articulated  with 
the  uppermost  bone  of  the  foot.  This 
cavity,  in  the  recent  subject,  is  lined  with 
cartilage.  Its  internal  side  is  formed  into 
a considerable  process,  called  malleolus 
interims , which,  in  its  situation,  resembles 
the  styloid  process  of  the  radius.  This 
process  is  broad,  and  of  considerable  thick- 
ness, and  from  it  ligaments  are  extended 
to  the  foot.  At  its  back  part  we  find  a 
groove,  lined  with  a thin  layer  of  carti- 
lage, in  which  slide  the  tendons  of  the 
flexor  digitorum  longns,  and  of  the  tibialis 
posticus  5 and  a little  behind  this  is  a 
smaller  grove,  for  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
longns  pollicis.  On  the  side  opposite  to 
the  malleolus  internes,  tiie  cavity  is  inter- 
rupted, and  immediately  above  it  is  a 
rough  triangular  depression,  which  is  fur- 
nished with  eaitilage,  and  receives  the 
lower  end  of  the  fibula. 

The  whole  of  this  lower  extremity  of 
the  bone  seems  to  be  turned  somewhat 
outwards,  so  that  the  malleolus  interims 
is  situated  mote  forwards  than  the  inner 
border  of  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
bone. 

In  the  foetus  both  ends  of  the  tibia  are 
cartilaginous,  and  become  afterwards 
epiphyses. 

TIBIAL  ARTERIES.  Arterice  tibi- 
ules.  The  two  principal  branches  of  the 
popliteal  artery : the  one  proceeds  for- 
wards, and  is  called  the  anterior  tibial ; 
the  other  backwards,  and  is  called  the 
posterior  tibial ; of  which  the  external 
tibial,  the  filmlar,  the  external  and  in- 
ternal plantar,  and  the  plantal  arch,  are 
branches. 

TIBIALIS  ANTXCUS.  (Musculus 
tibialis  unticus .)  Tibio-sus-metutarsirn  of 
Dumas.  A flexor  muscle  of  the  foot, 
situated  on  the  leg,  which  bends  the  foot 
by  drawing  it  upwards  and  at  the  same 
time  turns  the  toes  inwards. 

Tibialis  gracilis.  See  Plantaris. 

TIBIALIS  POSTICUS.  ( Musculus 
tibialis  posticus .)  Tibio-tarsicn  of  Dumas. 
A flexor  muscle  of  the  foot,  situated  on 
the  leg,  which  extends  the  foot,  and  turns 
the  toes  inwards. 

TIC  DGLOUREUX,  A painful  affec- 
tion of  the  nerves  of  the  face,  particularly 
of  that  branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  which 
comes  out  of  the  infraorbitary  foramen. 

Tiglia  grana.  Grana  tilli.  Grana 
tiglii.  The  grana  tilia  are  seeds  of  a dark 
grey  colour,  the  pvoduce  of  Troton  tylium 
of  Linnseus,  in  shape  very  like  the  seed 
of  the  ricinus  communis.  They  abound 
with  an  oil  which  is  far  more  acrid  and 
purgative  than  castor-oil. 

TILBURY  WATER.  This  is  found  at 
West  Tilbury  in  Essex.  It  is  an  aperient 
and  chalybeate  now  seldom  used  medici- 
nally. 


TILIA.  (plexsa.,  ulmus,  the  elm-tree.) 
1.  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linna?an  system.  Class,  Polyandria . Or- 
der, Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  lime 
or  linden  tree.  Tilia  Europea  of  Linnseus. 
The  flowers  of  this  tree  are  supposed  to 
possess  anodyne  and  antispasmodic  vir- 
tues. They  have  a moderately  strong 
smell,  in  which  their  virtue  seems  to  con- 
sist, and  abound  with  a strong  mucilage. 
They  are  in  high  esteem  in  France. 

Tilia  europ.ea.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  lime-tree.  See  Tilia. 

Tilli  grana.  See  Tiglia  Grana. 

TfLMUS.  (From  nXXca,  to  pluck.) 
Floccitatio  or  picking  of  bed-clothes, 
observable  in  the  last  stages  of  some  dis- 
orders. 

Tjmac.  The  name  of  a root  imported 
from  the  Fast  Indies,  which  is  said  to 
possess  diuretic  virtues,  and  therefore  ex- 
hibited in  dropsies.  It  is  not  known  from 
what  plant  it  is  obtained. 

TIN.  Stannum.  Jupiter  of  the  alche- 
mists. It  lias  been  much  doubted  whether 
this  metal  is  found  native.  In  the  opinion  of 
Kii  wan  there  are  sufficient  authorities  to 
determine  the  question  in  the  affirmative. 
The  native  oxid  of  tin,  or  tin  stone , occurs 
both  massive  and  chrystallized.  Its  colour 
is  a dark  brown,  sometimes  yellowish  grey. 
When  chrystallized,  it  is  somewhat  trans- 
parent. The  wood  tin  ore  is  a variety  of 
the  native  oxid,  termed  so  from  its  fibrous 
texture.  This  variety  has  hitherto  been 
found  only  in  Cornwall.  It  occurs  in  frag- 
ments which  are  generally  round,  and  its 
colour  is  brown,  sometimes  inclining  to 
yellow.  Tin  is  also  found  mineralized  by 
sulphur,  associated  always  with  a portion 
of  copper,  and  often  of  iron.  This  ore  is 
called  tin  pyrites.  Its  colour  is  yellowish 
grey.  It  has  a metallic  lustre,  and  a fibrous 
or  lamellated  texture ; sometimes  it  ex- 
hibits prismatic  colours.  Tin  is  compara- 
tively a rare  metal,  as  it  is  not  found  in 
great  quantity  any  where  but  in  Cornwall 
or  Devonshire  ; though  it  is  likewise  met 
with  in  the  mines  of  Bohemia,  Saxony,  the 
island  of  Banca,  the  peninsula  of  Malacca, 
and  in  the  East  Indies. 

Properties  of  tin. — Tin  is  of  a brilliant 
white  colour,  though  not  quite  so  white  as 
silver.  It  is  one  of  the  lightest  of  the 
metals;  its  specific  gravity,  when  ham- 
mered, being  7.299.  It  is  very  fusible, 
melting  at  about  410°  Falir.  By  intense 
heat  it  is  volatilized.  It  becomes  oxidated 
by  a moderate  degree  of  heat.  It  easily 
bends  and  emits  a noise,  called  the  crack- 
ling of  tin.  It  is  exceedingly  soft  and 
ductile.  It  may  be  reduced  to  very  thip 
leaves.  Tin  foil , or  tin  leaf,  which  is  tin 
beat  out,  is  about  one-thousandth  part  of 
an  inch  thick.  Is  has  scarcely  any  sounda 
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It  resists  the  action  of  the  air.  It  chrys- 
tallizes  in  rhombs  formed  of  small  octahe- 
dra.  It  unites,  by  fusion,  with  phosphorus 
and  sulphur.  It  does  not  decompose 
water  alone,  or  in  the  cold  ; but  easily  by 
means  of  many  other  bodies.  It  decom- 
poses the  sulphuric  acid,  and  unites  with 
the  sulphureous  acid.  It  decomposes  the 
nitric  acid,  and  is  very  soluble  in  muriatic 
acid.  Ni'romnriatie  acid  acts  on  it  very 
readily.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  the  fluo- 
ric and  boracic  acids.  Phosphoric  acid 
attacks  it  by  heat.  Tartareous  acid  has 
no  perceptible  action  on  it.  The  oxalic 
and  acetic  acids  dissolve  it  in  small  quan- 
tities. The  alkalies  appear  to  have  some 
action  on  it  by  heat.  It.  combines  with 
sulphuret  of  potash  by  fusion.  l!  unites 
with  the  greater  number  of  the  metals  with 
facility.  It  decomposes  muriate  of  mer- 
cury, and  muriate  of  ammonia.  It  causes 
nitrate  of  potash  to  detonate.  It  takes 
tire  spontaneously  in  oxigenated  muriatic 
acid  gas,  and  is  capable  of  combining  with 
two  different  proportions  of  oxigen. 

Method  of  obtaining  tin. — In  order  to 
obtain  tin  from  its  ore,  a mere  fusion  of  it, 
with  pounded  charcoal,  is  sufficient.  Or, 
a certain  quantity  of  the  ore  is  first  freed 
from  sulphur  and  arsenic  by  torrifaction  ; 
after  which  it  is  mixed  with  equal  parts  of 
potash,  one  half  of  common  resin,  and  two 
parts  of  black  flux ; the  mixture  is  then 
fnsed  in  a crucible  covered  with  charcoal, 
by  means  of  which  the  metal  is  recovered 
in  its  metallic  state.  In  order  to  obtain 
pure  tin,  let  the  tin  obtained  before  be 
rapidly  dissolved  in  strong  nitric  acid  with 
heat.  Thus  some  of  the  metals  it  may 
contain  will  be  held  in  solution,  and  others 
become  oxidated,  but  muriatic,  or  nitro- 
muriatie  acid  will,  on  digestion,  take  up 
these  oxids,  and  after  sufficient  ablution, 
leave  that  of  tin,  which  may  ( afterwards 
be  reduced  by  mixing  it  when  pulverized 
with  double  its  weight  of  a flux  formed  of 
equal  parts  of  pilch  and  borax,  or  resin  and 
borax,  and  putting  it  into  a covered  cru- 
cible, lined  with  charcoal,  which  must 
be  placed  in  a forge,  and  strongly  heated 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

TINCflE  OS.  (Tinea,  a tench.)  The 
mouth  of  the  uterus  is  so  called  by  some 
writers,  from  its  resemblance  to  a tench’s 
mouth. 

Tincal.  See  Borax . 

Tinctorius.  (From  tingo,  to  die.)  An 
epithet  of  a species  of  broom  used  by 
dyers:  the  genista  tinctoria  of  Linnaeus. 

TINCTURA.  (From  tingo,  to  dye  a 
tinctura.)  A solution  of  any  substance  in 
spirit  of  wine.  Rectified  spirit  of  wine  is 
the  direct  menstruum  of  the  resins,  and 
essential  oils  of  vegetables,  and  totally 
extracts  these  active  principles  from  sun- 
dry vegetable  matters,  which  yield  them 
to  water  not  at  all,  or  only  in  part.  It 
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dissolves  likewise  the  sweet  saccharine 
matter  of  vegetables,  and  generally  those 
parts  of  animal  bodies  in  which  their  pecu- 
liar smell  and  taste  reside. 

The  virtues  of  many  vegetables  are  ex- 
tracted almost  equally  by  water  and  rec- 
tified spirit;  but  in  the  watery  and  spiritu- 
ous tinctures  of  them  there  is  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  active  part.?  in  the  watery 
extractions  are  blended  with  a large  pro- 
portion of  inert  gummy  matter,  on  which 
their  solubility  in  this  niehstrum  in  a great 
measure  depends,  while  rectified  spirit 
extracts  them  almost  pure  from  gum. 
Hence,  when  the  spirituous  tinctures  are 
mixed  with  watery  liquors,  a part  of  what 
the  spirit  had  taken  up  from  the  subject 
generally  separates  and  subsides,  on  ac- 
count of  its  having  been  freed  from  that 
matter,  which,  being  blended  with  it  in 
the  original  vegetable,  made  it  soluble  in 
water.  This,  however,  is  not  universal, 
for  active  parts  of  some  vegetables  when 
extracted  by  rectified  spirits,  are  not  pre- 
cipitated by  water,  being  almost  soluble 
in  both  menstrua. 

Rectified  spirit  may  be  tinged  by  vege- 
tables of  ail  colours,  except  blue : the 
leaves  of  plants,  in  general,  will  give  out 
little  of  their  natural  colour  to  watery 
liquors,  communicate  to  spirit  the  whole  of 
their  green  tincture,  which  for  the  most 
part  proves  elegant,  though  not  very 
durable. 

Fixed  alkaline  salts  deepen  the  colour 
of  spirituous  tinctures ; and  lienee  they 
have  been  supposed  to  promote  the  dis- 
solving power  of  the  menstruum,  though 
this  does  not  appear  from  experience ; in 
the  trials  which  have  been  made  no  more 
was  found  to  be  taken  up  in  the  deep- 
coloured  tinctures  than  in  the  paler  ones, 
and  often  not  so  much ; if  the  alkali  be 
added  after  the  extraction  of  the  tincture, 
it  will  heighten  the  colour  as  much  as  when 
mixed  with  the  ingredients  at  first.  The 
addition  of  these  salts  in  making  tinctures 
is  not  only  needless  but  prejudicial,  as  they 
generally  injure  the  flavour  of  aromatics, 
and  superadd  a quality  sometimes  contrary 
to  the  intention  of  the  medicine. 

Volatile  alkaline  salts,  in  many  cases, 
promote  the  action  of  the  spirits.  Acids 
generally  weaken  it ; unless  when  the 
acid  has  been  previously  combined  with 
the  vinous  spirit  into  a compound  of  new 
qualities,  called  dulcified  spirit. 

Tinctura  aloes.  Tincture  of  aloe. 
u Take  of  the  inspissated  juice  of  spike 
aloe,  half  an  ounce;  extract  of  liquorice, 
an  ounce  and  half ; water,  a pint ; rec- 
tified spirit,  four  fluidonnees.”  Macerate 
in  a sand  bath  until  the  extract  is  dissolved, 
and  then  strain.  This  preparation  pos- 
sesses stomachic  and  purgative  qualities, 
but  should  never  be  given  where  there  is  a 
tendency  to  haemorrhoids.  In  choleric 
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cases  and  amennorhcea  it  is  preferred  to 
other  purges.  The  dose  is  from  half  a 
fluidounce  to  an  ounce. 

Tinctura  aloes  composita.  Com- 
pound tincture  of  aloe,  formerly  called 
Elixir  aloes:  Elixir  proprietors.  “Take 
of  extract  of  spiked  aloe,  powdered,. saffron, 
of  each  three  ounces  : tincture  of  myrrh, 
two  pints.5'  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
strain.  A more  stimulating  compound  than 
the  former.  It  is  a useful  application  to  old 
indolent  ulcers.  The  dose  is  from  half  a 
fluiddraehm  to  two  drachms. 

Tinctura  aloes  vitriolata.  With 
the  bitter  infusion  a drachm  or  two  of  this 
elegant  tincture  is  extremely  serviceable 
against  gouty  and  rheumatic  affections  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  also  in  the 
weaknesses  of  those  organs  which  fre- 
quently attend  old  age. 

Tinctura  assafcetid.e.  Tincture  of 
assafcetida,  formerly  known  by  the  name 
tinctura  fcetida.  “ Take  of  assafeetida, 
four  ounces ; rectified  spirit,  two  pints.” 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days  and  strain. 
Diluted  with  water,  this  is  mostly  given 
in  all  kinds  of  fits,  by  the  vulgar.  It  is  a 
useful  preparation  as  an  antispasmodic, 
especially  in  conjunction  with  vitriolated 
zinc.  The  dose  is  from  half  a fluiddraehm 
to  two  drachms. 

Tinctura  aurantii.  Tincture  of 

orange-peel,  formerly  tinctura  corticis  au- 
rantii.  “ Take  of  fresh  orange-peel,  three 
ounces  ; proof  spirit,  two  pints.”  Mace- 
rate for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  A mild 
and  pleasant  stomachic  bitter. 

Tinctura  benzoini  composita. 

Compound  tincture  of  benzoin,  formerly 
known  by  the  names  of  tinctura  benzoes 
composita , and  balsamum  traumaticum. 
u Take  of  benzoin,  three  ounces  ; storax 
balsam,  strained,  two  ounces  ; balsam  of 
Tolu,  an  ounce  ; extract  of  spiked  aloe, 
an  ounce  and  half;  rectified  spirit,  two 
pints.”  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
strain.  This  tincture  is  more  generally 
applied  externally  to  ulcers  and  wounds 
than  given  internally,  though  possessing 
expectorant,  antispasmodic,  and  stimulat- 
ing powers.  Against  coughs,  spasmodic 
affections  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and 
diarrhoea,  produced  by  ulcerations  of 
those  parts,  it  is  a very  excellent  medi- 
cine. The  dose  when  given  internally  is 
from  half  a fluiddraehm  to  two  drachms 
diluted. 

Tinctura  calumb^e.  Tincture  of 
calumba,  formerly  called  tinctura  columhce. 
u Take  of  calumba  root,  powdered,  two 
ounces  and  a half ; proof  spirit,  two  pints.” 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 
This  tincture  contains  the  active  part  of 
the  root,  and  is  generally  given  with  the 
infusion  of  it,  as  a stomachic  and  adstrin- 
gent. 


Tinctura  camphors  composita. 
Compound  tincture  of  camphor,  for- 
merly called  tinctura  opii  camphorata  ; 
and  elixir  paregoricum.  “ Take  of  cam- 
phor, two  scruples ; opium,  dried  and 
powdered,  benzoic  acid,  of  each  a 
drachm ; proof  spirit,  two  pints.”  Mace- 
rate for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  The 
London  college  has  changed  the  name 
of  this  preparation,  because  it  was  oc- 
casionally the  source  of  mistakes  under 
its  old  one,  and  tincture  of  opium  was 
sometimes  substituted  for  it.  It  differs 
also  from  the  former  preparation  in  the 
omission  of  the  oil  of  aniseed,  which  was 
often  complained  of  as  disagreeable  to  the 
palate,  and  to  which,  as  an  addition,  no 
increase  of  powrer  could  be  affixed.  The 
dose  is  from  half  a fluiddraehm  to  half  an 
ounce. 

Tinctura  cantharidis.  See  Tinctura 
Lyttce. 

Tinctura  capsici.  Tincture  of  cap- 
sicum. “ Take  of  capsicum  berries,  an 
ounces  proof  spirit,  two  pints.”  Mace- 
rate for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 

Tinctura  cardamomi.  Tincture  of 
cardamom.  “ Take  of  cardamom-seeds, 
bruised,  three  ounces;  proof  spirit,  twro 
pints.”  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
strain.  A powerful  stimulating  carminative. 
In  spasm  of  the  stomach,  an  ounce  w ith 
some  other  diluted  stimulant  is  given  with 
advantage.  The  dose  may  vary  according 
to  circumstances,  from  half  a drachm  to  an 
ouuoe  and  upwards. 

Tinctura  cardamomi  composita. 
Compound  tincture  of  cardamom,  formerly 
called  tinctura  stomachica.  “ Take  of 
cardamom-seeds,  cairaway-seeds,  cochi- 
neal, of  each  bruised,  two  drachms ; cin- 
namon-bark, bruised,  half  an  ounce ; raisins, 
stoned,  four  ounces ; proof  spirit,  two 
pints.”  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
strain.  A useful  and  elegant  carminative 
and  cordial.  The  dose  from  half  a 
fluiddraehm  to  half  an  ounce  and  up- 
wards. 

Tinctura  cascarilltE.  Tincture  of 
cascarilla.  “ Take  of  cascarilla-bark, 
powdered,  four  ounces ; proof  spirit,  two 
pints.”  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
strain.  A stimulating  aromatic  tonic,  that 
may  be  exhibited  in  debility  of  the  bowel* 
and  stomach,  and  in  those  cases  of  fever 
in  w'hich  the  Peruvian  bark  proves  pur- 
gative. The  dose  from  half  a drachm  to 
two  drachms. 

Tinctura  castor  ei.  Tincture  of 
castor.  “ Take  of  castor,  powdered,  two 
ounces  ; rectified  spirit,  two  pints.”  Ma- 
cerate for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  A 
powerful  stimulant  and  antispasmodic, 
mostly  exhibited  in  hysterical  affections  in 
a dilute  form.  The  dose  is  from  half  a 
fluiddraehm  to  two  drachms. 
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Tinctura  catechu.  Tincture  of 
catechu,  formerly  known  by  the  name 
tinctura  japonica.  a Take  of  extract  of 
catechu,  cinnamon-bark,  bruised,  of  each 
two  ounces;  proof  spirit,  two  pints.”  Ma- 
cerate for  fourteen  (lavs,  and  strain.  An 
aromatic  adstringent,  mostly  given  to  the 
hysterical  epilepsy  of  young  women,  which 
arises  from  irregularity  in  the  menstrual 
discharge.  The  dose  is  from  half  a fluid- 
drachm  to  two  drachms. 

Tinctura  cinchona.  Tincture  of 
cinchona.  Formerly  known  by  the  name 
of  tinctura  corticis  peruviani  simplex. 

“ Take  of  lance-leaved  cinchona  bark, 
powdered,  seven  ounces  ; proof  spirit, 
two  pints.”  Macerate  for  fourteen  days, 
and  strain.  The  dose  is  from  a drachm  to 
half  a fluidounce.  For  its  virtues  see  Cin- 
chona. 

Tinctura  cinchona  composita. 
Compound  tincture  of  cinchona.  “ Take 
of  lance-leaved  cinchona  bark,  powdered, 
two  ounces  ; orange-peel,  dried,  an  ounce 
and  half;  serpentary-root,  bruised,  three 
drachms  ; saffron,  a drachm  ; cochineal, 
powdered,  two  scruples ; proof  spirit, 
twenty  fluidonnces.”  Macerate  for  four- 
teen days,  and  strain.  The  dose  is  from  one 
fluiddrachm  to  half  an  ounce.  For  its  vir- 
tues see  Cinchona . 

Tinctura  cinnamomi.  Tincture  of 
cinnamon.  Formerly  called  aqua  cinna- 
momi forth.  iC  Take  of  cinnamon  bark, 
bruised,  three  ounces  ; proof  spirit,  two 
pints.”  Macerate  for  fourteen  days.  The 
dose  is  from  a fluiddrachm  to  three  drachms 
or  more. 

Tinctura  cinnamomi  composita. 
Compound  tincture  of  cinnamon.  Former- 
ly called  tinctura  aromatica.  “ Take  of 
cinnamon  bark,  bruised,  six  drachms  ; car- 
damom-seeds, bruised,  three  drachms ; long 
pepper,  powdered,  ginger-root,  sliced,  of 
each  two  drachms  ; proof  spirit,  two 
pints.”  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
strain.  The  dose  is  from  half  a fluiddrachm 
to  two  drachms  or  more. 

Tinctura  digitalis.  Tincture  of 
fox-glove.  u Take  of  fox  glove  leaves, 
dried,  four  ounces ; proof  spirit,  two 
pints.”  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
strain.  This  tincture  is  introduced  in  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia  as  possessing  the 
properties  of  the  plant  in  a convenient, 
uniform,  and  permanent  form  ; it  is  a satu- 
rated tincture,  and  in  the  same  proportions 
has  been  long  used  in  general  practice. 
The  dose  is  from  ten  to  forty  minims.  For 
its  virtues  see  Digitalis . 

Tinctura  ferri  ammoniati.  Tinc- 
ture of  ammoniated  iron,  formerly  called 
tinctura  ferri  ammoniacalis : tinctura flo  rum 
murtialium , tinctura  martis  mynsichti. 

“ Take  of  ammoniated  iron,  four  ounces  ; 
proof  spirit,  a pint.”  Digest  and  strain. 


This  is  a most  excellent  chalybeate  in  all 
atonic  affections,  and  may  be  given  with 
cinchona  in  the  cure  of  dropsical  and  other 
cachectic  diseases.  The  dose  is  from  half 
a fluiddrachm  to  two  drachms. 

Tinctura  ferri  muriatis.  Tinc- 
ture of  muriate  of  iron.  Formerly  called 
tinctura  martis  in  spiritu  sulis : tinctura 
martis  cum  spiritu  salis;  and  lately  known 
by  the  name  of  tinctura  ferri  muriati . 

“ Take  of  subcarbonate  of  iron,  half  a 
pound  ; muriatic  acid,  a pint  ; rectified 
spirit,  three  pints.”  Pour  the  acid  upon 
tiie  carbonate  of  iron  in  a glass  vessel,  and 
shake  it  occasionally  for  three  days.  Set 
it  by  that  the  faeces,  if  there  be  any,  may 
subside ; then  pour  off  the  solution,  and  add 
the  spirit.  Mr.  Cline  strongly  recommends 
this  in  ischuria  and  many  diseases  of  the 
kidneys  and  urinary  passages.  The  dose  is 
from  ten  to  twenty  drops.  It  is  a good 
chalybeate,  and  serviceable  against  most 
diseases  of  debility  without  fever. 

Tinctura  gentiana  composita. 
Compound  tincture  of  gentian.  Formerly 
called  tinctura  amara.  “ Take  of  gentian 
root,  sliced,  two  ounces  ; orange-peel, 
dried,  an  ounce  ; cardamom-seeds,  bruised, 
half  an  ounce  ; proof  spirit,  two  pints.” 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 
The  dose  is  from  one  fluiddrachm  to  two 
drachms.  For  its  virtues  see  Gentiana. 

Tinctura  guaiaci.  Tincture  of 
guaiacum.  “ Take  of  guaiaeum  gum  re- 
sin, half  a pound  ; rectified  spirit,  two 
pints.”  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
strain.  This  tincture,  which  possesses  all 
the  active  parts  of  this  peculiar  vegetable 
matter,  is  now  first  introduced  into  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia.  The  dose  is  from 
one  fluiddrachm  to  two  drachms.  For  its 
virtues  see  Guaiacum. 

Tinctura  guaiaci  ammoniata.  Am- 
moniated tincture  of  guaiacum.  Formerly 
called  tinctura  guaiacina  volatilis.  “ Take 
of  guaiacum  gum  resin,  powdered,  four 
ounces  ; compound  spirit  of  ammonia,  a 
pint  and  half.”  Macerate  for  fourteen 
days,  and  strain.  The  dose  is  from  one 
fluiddrachm  to  two  drachms. 

Tinctura  hellebori  nigri.  Tinc- 
ture of  black  hellebore.  Formerly  called 
tinctura  melampodii.  “ Take  of  black 
liellebore-root,  sliced,  four  ounces ; proof 
spirit,  two  pints.”  Macerate  for  fourteen 
days,  and  strain.  The  dose  is  from  half  a 
fluiddrachm  to  a drachm.  For  its  virtues 
consult  Helleborus  niger. 

Tinctura  humuli.  Tincture  of  hop. 
t(  Take  of  hops,  five  ounces  ; proof  spirit, 
two  pints.”  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  ancl 
strain.  Various  modifications  of  the  prepa- 
rations of  this  bitter  have  lately  been  strong- 
ly recommended  by  Mr.  Freke,  (Obser- 
vations on  Humulus  Lupulus),  and  em- 
ployed by  many  practitioners,  who  believe 
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that  it  unites  sedative  and  tonic  powers, 
and  thus  form  a useful  combination.  The 
dose  is  from  half a fluiddrachm  to  a drachm. 
See  f Tumulus. 

Tinctura  hyosctamt.  Tincture  of 
henbane.  “ Take  of  henbane  leaves, 
dried,  four  ounces;  proof  spirit,  two 
pints.”  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
strain.  That  the  henbane  itself  is  narcotic 
is  abundantly  proved,  that  the  same  power 
is  also  found  in  its  tincture  is  also  certain, 
but  to  produce  the  same  effects  requires  a 
much  larger  dose.  In  some  of  the  state- 
ments made  to' the  College  of  Physicians 
of  London  a different  opinion  has  been 
given,  and  twenty-five  drops  have  been 
considered  as  equivalent  to  twenty  of  tinc- 
ture of  opium  ; it  does  not  produce  costive- 
ness, or  the  subsequent  confusion  of  head 
which  follows  the  use  of  opium,  and  will 
therefore  be,  even  if  its  powers  be  weaker, 
of  considerable  use.  The  dose  is  from  ten 
minims  to  one  fluiddrachm. 

Tinctura  jalaps.  Tincture  of  jalap. 
Formerly  called  tinctura  jalapii.  u Take 
of  jalap-root,  powdered,  eight  ounces ; 
proof  spirit,  two  pints.”  Pdaeerate  for 
fourteen  days,  and  strain.  The  dose  is  from 
one  fluiddrachm  to  half  an  ounce.  For  its 
virtues  see  Jalapa. 

Tinctura  kino.  Tincture  of  kino. 
“ Take  of  kino,  powdered,  three  ounces ; 
proof  spirit,  two  pints.”  Macerate  for 
fourteen  days,  and  strain.  All  the  astriii- 
gency  of  kino  is  included  in  this  prepara- 
tion, The  dose  is  from  half  a fluiddrachm 
to  two  drachms.  See  Kina.  I 

Tinctura  lytt®.  Tincture  of  blis- 
tering fly.  Formerly  called  tinctura  can - 
tharidis: — tinctura  cantharidum.  u Take 
of  blistering  flies,  bruised,  three  drachms  ; 
proof  spirit,  two  pints.”  Macerate  for 
fourteen  days,  and  strain.  In  the  last  edi- 
tion of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  former  preparation 
is  omitted  as  useless,  and  that  of  the  fly 
increased.  It  is  a very  acrid,  diuretic,  and 
stimulating  preparation,  which  should  al- 
ways be  administered  with  great  caution 
from  its  known  action  on  the  parts  of  gene- 
ration. In  chronic  eruptions  on  the  skin, 
and  dropsical  diseases  of  the  aged,  it  is 
often  very  useful  when  other  medicines 
have  been  inert.  The  dose  is  from  half  a 
fluiddrachm  to  two  drachms. 

Tinctura  myrrh®.  Tincture  of 
myrrh.  “ Take  of  myrrh,  bruised,  three 
ounces  ; rectified  spirit,  twenty-tw  o fluid- 
ounces  ; water,  a pint  and  half.”  Mace- 
rate for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  The 
dose  is  from  half  a fluiddrachm  to  a 
drachm.  For  its  virtues  see  Myrrha. 

Tinctura  opii.  Tincture  of  opium. 
tl  Take  of  hard  opium,  powdered,  two 
ounces  and  a half;  proof  spirit,  two 
pints.”  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
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strain.  The  dose  is  from  ten  minims,  ot 
twenty  drops,  to  half  a fluiddrachm.  For 
its  virtues  see  Opium. 

Tinctura  rhei.  Tincture  of  rhu- 
barb. Formerly  known  by  the  names  of 
tinctura  rhabarbari , and  tinctura  rhabarbari 
spirituosa.  “ Take  of  rhubarb-root,  sliced, 
two  ounces  ; cardamom-seeds,  bruised,  an 
ounce  and  half ; saffron,  two  drachms ; 
proof  spirit,  two  pints.”  Macerate  for 
fourteen  days,  and  strain.  The  dose  is  from 
half  a fluidounce  to  an  ounce  and  half.  For 
its  virtues  see  Rhabarbarum. 

Tinctura  rhei  composita.  Com- 
pound tincture  of  rhubarb.  Formerly 
called  tinctura  rhabarbari  composita. 
“ Take  of  rhubarb-root,  sliced,  two 
ounces ; liquorice-root,  bruised,  half  an 
ounce  ; ginger- root,  sliced,  saffron,  of 
each  two  drachms  ; water,  a pint ; proof 
spirit,  twelve  fluidounees.”  Macerate  for 
fourteen  days,  and  strain.  This  is  a mild 
stomachic  aperient.  The  dose  is  from  half 
a fluidounce  to  an  ounce  and  half. 

Tinctura  scii.l®.  Tincture  of  squills. 
“ Take  of  squills-root,  fresh  dried,  four 
ounces  ; proof  spirit,  two  pints.”  Mace- 
rate for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  The  vir- 
tues of  the  squill  (see  Scilla ) reside  in 
this  tincture,  which  is  administered  in  doses 
of  from  twenty  drops  to  a fluiddrachm. 

Tinctura  sennas.  Tincture  of  senna. 
Formerly  called  elixir  salutis . u Take  of 
senna-leaves,  three  ounces  ; carraway- 
seeds,  three  drachms ; cardamom-seeds, 
bruised,  a drachm;  raisins,  stoned,  four 
ounces  ; proof  spirit,  two  pints.”  Macerate 
for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  A carmina- 
tive, aperient,  and  purgative  in  doses  from 
two  drachms  to  a fluidounce.  See  Senna. 

Tinctura  seiipentarl®.  Tincture 
of  serpentary.  Formerly  called  tinctura 
serpentariai  virginiance.  u Take  of  serpen- 
tary root,  three  ounces  ; proof  spirit,  two 
pints.”  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  ami 
strain.  This  tincture  possesses,  in  addition 
to  the  virtues  of  the  tpirit,  those  of  the  ser- 
pentariae.  The  dose  is  from  half  a fluid- 
drachm to  two  drachms.  See  Serpentaria. 

Tinctura  valerian®:.  Tincture  of 
valerian.  Formerly  called  tinctura  i'ule- 
riance  simplex.  u Take  of  valerian-root, 
four  ounces  ; proof  spirit,  two  pints.” 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  sti  aim  A 
useful  antispasmodic  in  conjunction  with 
others.  The  dose  is  from  half  a fluid- 
drachm to  two  drachms.  See  Valeriana. 

Tinctura  valerian®  ammo  mat®. 
Ammoniated  tincture  of  valerian.  For- 
merly called  tinctura  valniancc  volatilise 
“ Take  of  valerian-root,  four  ounces  ; aro- 
matic spirit  of  ammonia,  two  pints.”  Bla- 
cerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  A 
strong  antispasmodic  and  stimulating  tinc- 
ture. The  dose  is  from  half  a fluiddrachm 
to  two  drachms. 
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Tinctura  veratri.  A very  active 
alterative,  recommended  in  the  cure  of 
epilepsy  and  cutaneous  eruptions.  Its 
administration  requires  great  caution ; 
the  white  hellebore  being  a powerful 
poison, 

Tinctura  zinzjbeuis.  Tincture  of 
ginger.  “ Take  of  ginger-root,  sliced, 
two  ounces ; proof  spirit,  two  pints.” 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  A 
stimulating  carminative.  The  dose  is  from 
afluidtlrachm  to  three  drachms. 

Tincture  of  aloes.  See  Tinctura  aloes. 

Tincture  of  assafcetida.  See  Tinctura 
assafcetida. 

Tincture  of  black  hellebore.  See  Tinc- 
tura hellebori  nigri. 

Tincture  of  blistering  fly.  See  Tinctura 
lyttiB. 

Tincture  of  calumba.  See  Tinctura  ca- 
lumbce . 

Tincture  of  capsicum.  See  Tinctura 

capsid. 

Tincture  of  cardamom.  See  Tinctura 

eardamomi. 

Tincture  of  cascanlla.  See  Tinctura 

cascarillce. 

Tincture  of  castor.  See  Tinctura  cas- 
torei. 

Tincture  of  catechu.  See  Tinctura  ca- 
techu. 

Tincture  of  cinchona.  See  Tinctura  cin- 
chonce. 

Tincture  of  cinnamon.  See  Tinctura  cin - 
numomi. 

Tincture  of  fox-glove.  See  Tinctura  di- 
gitalis. 

Tincture  of  guaiacum.  See  Tinctura 
guaiaci. 

Tincture  of  guaiacum,  ammoniated.  See 
Tinctura  guaiaci  ammoniati. 

Tincture  of  ginger.  See  Tinctura  zinzi - 
beris. 

Tincture  of  henbane.  See  Tinctura  hy- 
osciami. 

Tincture  of  hops.  See  Tinctura  hu- 
muli. 

Tincture  of  jalap.  See  Tinctura  ja- 
lapii. 

Tincture  of  kino.  See  Tinctura  kino. 

Tincture  of  myrrh.  See  Tinctura 
myrrhce. 

Tincture  of  opium.  See  Tinctura  opii. 

Tincture  of  orange-peel.  See  Tinctura 
mrantii. 

Tincture  of  rhubarb.  See  Tinctura  rhei. 

Tincture  of  senna.  See  Tinctura  senna. 

Tincture  of  serpentary.  See  Tinctura 
serpentaria. 

Tincture  of  squills.  See  Tinctura 
scillce. 

Tincture  of  valerian.  See  Tinctura  va- 
leriance. 

Tincture  of  valerian,  ammoniated.  See 
Tinctura  valeriance  ammoniata. 

Tincture,  compound , of  aloes . See  Tine - 
titra  aloes  composita „ 


Tincture,  compound,  of  benzoin . See 

Tinctura  benzoini  composita. 

Tincture,  compound,  of  camphor.  See 

Tinctura  camphore  composita. 

Tincture,  compound,  of  cardamom.  See 
Tinctura  eardamomi  composita. 

Tincture , compound,  of  cinnamon.  See 
Tinctura  cinnumomi  composita. 

Tincture,  compound,  of  cinchona.  See 
Tinctura  cinchona:  composita. 

Tincture,  compound,  of  gentian.  See 

Tinctura  gentians:  composita. 

Tincture,  compound,  of  rhubarb.  See 

Tinctura  rhabarbari  composita. 

TINEA  CAPITIS.  (Tinea,  from  te- 

neo,  to  hold.)  The  scald-head.  A genus 
of  disease  in  the  class  locales  and  order 
dialyses  of  Cullen  ; characterized  by  small 
ulcers  at  the  root  of  the  hairs  of  the  head, 
which  produce  a friable  white  crust. 

Tin-glass.  See  Bismuth. 

TINNITUS  AURIUM.  See  Para- 
cusis. 

TITANIUM.  This  is  a lately  disco* 
vered  metal.  It  was  first  noticed  by 
Macgregor  as  existing  in  the  state  of  au 
oxid,  mixed  with  iron,  manganese,  aud  si- 
lex,  in  a greyish  black  sand  found  in  the 
vale  of  Menachan  in  Cornwall,  and  thence 
named  menachanite,  or  oxid  of  titanium, 
combined  with  iron.  It  has  since  been 
discovered  by  Klaproth,  in  an  ore  named 
titanite,  or  oxid  of  titanium,  combined  with 
lime  and  silex.  This  ore  is  generally  met 
with  crystallized  in  four-sided  prisms,  not 
longer  than  a quarter  of  an  inch.  Its  co- 
lour is  a yellow  ish  red,  or  blackish  brown  % 
it  is  opake  and  of  an  imperfect  lustre.  It 
breaks  with  a foliated,  uneven,  or  con= 
choidal  fracture.  It  exists  also  in  an  ore 
called  red  schorl  of  Hungary,  or  red  oxid 
of  titanium.  This  ore,  which  is  found  ge- 
nerally crystallized  in  rectangular  prisms, 
is  of  a brownish  red  colour  ; and  its  tex- 
ture foliated.  In  all  these  ores  titanium 
exists  iu  the  state  of  an  oxid. 

Properties  of  titanium. — Titanium  has 
been  only  obtained  in  very  small  aggluti- 
nated grains.  It  is  of  a "red-yellow  and 
crystalline  texture,  brittle  and  extremely 
refractory.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about 
4.2  ; when  broken  with  a hammer  while 
yet  hot  from  its  recent  reduction  it  shows 
a change  of  colours  of  purple,  violet,  and 
.blue.  In  very  intense  heat  it  is  volatiliz- 
ed. Most  of  the  acids  have  a striking  ac- 
tion on  this  metal.  Nitric  acid  has  little 
effect  upon  it.  It  is  very  oxidable  by  the 
muriatic  acid.  It  is  not  attacked  by  the 
alkalies.  Nitro-muriatic  acid  converts  it 
into  a white  powder.  Sulphuric  acid  vvheu 
boiled  upon  it  is  partly  decomposed.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  infusible  metals.  It  does 
not  combine  with  sulphur,  but  it  may  be 
united  to  phosphorus.  It  does  not  alloy 
with  copper,  lead,  or  arsenic,  but  combines 
with  iron. 
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Method  of  obtaining  titanium. — It  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  fo  reduce  theoxid  of  tita- 
nium, to  the  metallic  state.  However  the 
experiments  of  Klaproth,  Hecht  and 
Vauqnelin,  have  proved  its  reducibility. 
According  to  the  two  latter,  one  part  of 
oxid  of  titanium  is  to  be  melted  with  six 
of  potash  ; the  mass  when  cold  is  to  be 
dissolved  in  water.  A white  precipitate 
will  be  formed  which  is  carbonate  of  tita- 
nium. This  carbonate  is  then  made  into  a 
paste  with  oil,  and  the  mixture  is  put  into 
a crucible  filled  with  charcoal  powder  and 
a little  alumine.  The  whole  is  then  ex- 
posed for  a few  hours  to  the  action  of  a 
strong  heat. . The  metallic  titanium  will  be 
found  in  a blackish  putfed-up  substance, 
possessing  a metallic  appearance. 

Tithymalus.  (From  tit 9og,  a dug,  and 
f A.u.\oq , tender ; so  called  from  its  smooth 
leaves  and  milky  juice.)  Spurge.  Two 
plants  are  directed  for  medicinal  purposes 
by  this  name.  See  Tithymalus  paralios 
and  Esula  minor. 

Tithymalus  cyparissius.  See  Esula 
minor. 

Tithymalus  paralios.  Sea  spurge. 
Every  part  of  this  plant,  Euphorbia  para- 
liar,  of  Linnaeus,  is  violently  cathartic  and 
irritating,  inflaming  the  mouth  and  fauces. 
It  is  seldom  employed  in  the  practice  of 
this  country  ; but  where  it  is  used  vinegar 
k recommended  to  correct  its  irritating 
power. 

Tit-hymel^ea.  See  Thymelaa. 

Tittillicum.  (From  titillo,  to  tickle ; 
so  called  from  its  being  easily  tickled.) 
The  arm-pit. 

Toad-flax.  See  Linaria. 

Tobacco.  See  Nicoliar.a. 

Tobacco,  English.  See  Nimtiam  minor. 

Tobacco,  Virginian.  See  Nicotiana. 

TOES.  Digiti  pedis.  They  consist  of 
three  distinct  bones  disposed  in  rows  called 
phalanges,  or  ranks  of  the  toes.  The  great 
toe  has  but  two  phalanges ; the  others  have 
three  ranks  of  bones,  which  have  nothing 
particular,  only  the  joints  are  made  round 
and  free,  formed  by  a round  head  on  one 
bone,  and  by' a pretty  deep  hollow  for  re- 
ceiving it,  in  the  one  above  it. 

Tolu  balsam.  See  Bulsamum  Toluta- 
num. 

Toluifeua  balsamum.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  tree  which  affords  the  Tolu 
balsam.  Soe  Balsamum  Tolutanum. 

Tolutanum  balsamum.  See  Balsa- 
mum  Tolutanum. 

Tomeium.  (From  ts/avcd,  to  cut.)  An 
incision-knife. 

Tomentitia.  (From  tomentum,  a 
flock  of  wrool  ; so  called  from  its  soft 
coat.)  Cotton-weed. 

TOMENTUM  CEREBRI.  ( Tomen- 
tum., a flock  of  wool.)  The  small  vessels 
that  penetrate  the  cortical  substance  of 
the  brain,  from  the  pia  mater  which,  when 


separated  from  the  brain,  and  adhering  t# 
the  pia  mater,  give  it  a flockv  appearance. 

TONIC  SPASM.  (Spasmus  tonicus. 
Tmno;,  from  rEiva/.^to  pull  or  draw.)  Con- 
tractura  a spasmo.  A rigid  contraction  of 
the  muscles,  without  relaxation,  as  in  tris- 
mus. tetanus,  See.  See  Tetanus. 

TONICS.  ( Medicamenta  tonica,  from 
Tovstt,  to  strengthen.)  Medicines  which 
increase  the  tone  of  the  muscular  fibre  ; 
such  as  stimulants,  adstringents,  &c. 

TONGUE.  Lingua.  A soft  fleshy 
viscus*  very  moveable  in  every  direction, 
situated  inferiorly  in  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth,  and  constituting  the  organ  of  taste. 
It  is  divided  into  a base,  body,  and  back, 
an  inferior  surface,  and  two  lateral  parts. 
It  is  composed  of  muscular  fibres,  covered 
by  a nervous  membrane,  on  which  are  a 
great  number  of  nervous  papillae,  particu- 
larly at  the  apex  and  lateral  parts  ; the 
rete  mucosum,  and  epidermis.  The  arte- 
ries of  the  tongue  are  branches  of  the  ra- 
nine and  labial.  The  veins  empty  them- 
selves into  the  great  lingual,  which  proceed 
to  the  external  jugular.  The  nerves  come 
from  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  fifth  pair. 
The  use  of  this  organ  is  for  chewing,  swal- 
lowing, sucking,  and  tasting.  See  also 
Taste. 

TONSILS.  Tonsilla.  Amygdala \ 

ToIcb.  Toles.  Tolies.  Two  oblong,  sub- 
oval  glands,  situated  one  on  each  side  of 
the  fauces,  and  opening  into  the  cavity  of 
the  mouth  by  twelve  or  more  large  excre- 
tory ducts. 

Tooth.  See  Teeth. 

Tooth-ache.  See  Odontalgia. 

TOPHUS.  (Toph,  Hebrew.)  Epipo- 
roma.  The  concretion  on  the  teeth  or  in 
the  joints  of  gouty  people.  Also  gravel. 

TOPICA.  (From  t otto?,  a place.)  Me- 
dicines applied  to  a particular  place. 

Topinaria.  A species  of  tumour  in 
the  skin  of  the  head. 

Torcular.  (From  torqueo , to  twist.) 
The  tourniquet  ; a bandage  to  check  hae- 
morrhages after  wounds  or  amputations. 

TORCULAR  HEROPHIL1.  Torcu - 
lar,  from  torqueo , to  twist.)  Lcvaeneon. 
Lenos.  The  press  of  Herophilus.  That 
place  where  the  four  sinusses  of  the  dura 
mater  meet  together,  first  accurately  de- 
scribed by  Herophilus,  the  anatomist. 

Tordylium  officinale.  (Tor dy Ilium 
quasi  tortilium , from  torqueo,  to  twist ; so 
named  from  its  tortuous  branches.)  The 
systematic  name  of  the  officinal  seseli  ere - 
ticum.  See  Seseli  creticum. 

Toi'mentil.  See  Tor  men  till  a. 

TORMENTILLA.  (From  tormentum , 
pain  ; because  it  was  supposed  to  relieve 
pain  in  the  teeth.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linusean  system. 
Class,  Icosandria.  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  hep- 
taphyllum . Consolida  rubra.  Common 
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tbrmentil,  or  upright  septfoil.  Tormen - 
till  a erecla  of  Linnaeus : — cnule  erect  iusculo , 
ft} his  sessilibus.  The  root  is  the  only  part 
of  the  plant  which  is  used  medicinally  : 
it  has  a strong  styptic  taste,  but  imparts  no 
peculiar  sapid  flavour:  it  has  been  long 
held  in  estimation  as  a powerful  adstriu- 
gent ; and,  as  a proof  of  its  efficacy  in 
this  way,  it  has  been  substituted  for  oak- 
bark  in  the  tanning  of  skins  for  leather. 
Tormentil  is  ordered  in  the  pulvis  crete 
compositus  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia. 

Tqrmentilla  erecta.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  upright  septfoil.  See  Tor- 
mentilla. 

TORMINA.  Gripes.  Pains  in  the 
bowels.  . 

TORPOR.  A numbness,  or  deficient 
sensation. 

Torticollis.  (From  torqueo,  to  twist, 
and  csllum , the  neck.)  The  wry  neck. 

Tortura  ossis.  The  locked  jaw. 

Tot  a bon  a.  See  Bonus  Henricus. 

TOUCH.  Tactus.  The  sensation  by 
which  we  perceive  any  thing  that  is  ap- 
plied to  the  skin.  The  organ  of  touch  is 
formed  by  the  nervous  papillae,  which  are 
sitnated  all  over  the  skin,  but  more  espe- 
cially at  the  points  of  the  fingers. 

Touch-me-not.  See  Noli  me  tangere. 

Touch-wood.  See  Agaricus. 

TOURNIQUET.  (French,  from  tour- 
Mr,  to  turn.)  An  instrument  used  for 
stopping  the  flow  of  blood  into  a limb. 

Toxicaria  macasariensis.  An  In- 
dian poison,  obtained  from  a tree  hitherto 
tmdescribed  by  any  medical  botanist, 
known  by  the  name  of  Boas-upas  j it  is  a 
native  of  South  America.  Concerning 
this  plant  various  and  almost  incredible 
particulars  have  been  related,  both  in  an- 
cient and  modern  times ; some  of  them 
true,  others  probably  founded  on  supersti- 
tion. Rurnphius  testifies  that  he  had  not 
snet  with  any  other  more  dreadful  produc- 
ed from  any  vegetable.  And  lie  adds,  that 
this  poison,  of  which  the  Indians  boast, 
was  much  more  terrible  to  the  Dutch  than 
any  warlike  instrument.  He  likewise  says, 
it  is  his  opinion,  that  it  is  of  the  same  na- 
tural order  if  not  of  the  same  genus  as  the 
oestrum. 

Toxicodendrum.  (From  ts^kov,  a 
poison,  and  foyagw,  a tree.)  The  poison- 
tree,  which  is  so  noxious  that  no  insects  ever 
come  near  it. 

TOXICOLOGY.  ( Toxicologia , from 
ro?sv,  an  arrow  or  bow  ; because  the  darts 
of  the  ancients  were  usually  besmeared 
with  some  poisonous  substance  ; and  Xo yog, 
a discourse.)  A dissertation  on  poisons. 
See  Poison. 

TOXICUM.  (From  t o£ov,  an  ' arrow, 
which  was  sometimes  poisoned.)  Any 
deadly  poison. 

Toxitesia.  The  artimesia  or  mug- 
wort. 


TRABECULA.  ( Trabecula , a small 
beam.)  This  word  is  mostly  applied  by 
anatomists  to  the  small  medullary  fibres 
of  the  brain,  which  constitute  the  commis- 
sures. 

TRACHEA.  (So  called  from  its  rough- 
. ness ; from  rgayvi-j  rough.)  The  wind- 
pipe. The  trachea  is  a cartilaginous  and 
membranous  canal,  through  which  the  air 
passes  into  the  lungs.  Its  upper  part, 
which  is  called  the  larynx,  is  composed  of 
five  cartilages.  The  uppermost  and  small- 
est of  these  cartilages,  is  placed  over  the 
glottis  or  mouth  of  the  larynx,  and  is  called 
epiglottis,  as  closing  the  passage  to  the 
lungs  in  the  act  of  swallowing.  The  sides 
of  the  larynx  are  composed  of  the  two 
arytenoid  cartilages,  which  are  of  a very 
complex  figure,  not  easy  to  be  described. 
The  anterior  and  larger  part  of  the  larynx 
is  made  up  of  two  cartilages,  one  of  w hich 
is  called  thvroides  or  scutiformis,  from  its 
being  shaped  like  a buckler : and  the  other 
cricoides  or  annularis,  from- its  resembling 
a ring.  Both  these  cartilages  ntay  be  felt 
immediately  under  the  skin,  at  the  fore 
part  of  the  thorax  ; and  the  thyroides,  by 
its  convexity,  forms  an  eminence  called 
the  pomum  adami,  which  is  usually  more 
considerable  in  the  male  than  in  the  female 
subject. 

All  these  cartilages  are  united  to  each 
other  by  means  of  very  elastic  ligamentous 
fibres;  and  are  enabled  by  the  assistance 
of  their  several  muscles,  to  dilate  or  con- 
tract the  passage  of  the  larynx,  and  to  per- 
form that  variety  of  motion  wrhich  seems  to 
point  out  the  larynx,  as  the  principal  organ 
of  the  voice  ; for  when  the  air  passes  out 
through  a wround  in  the  trachea,  it  produces 
no  sound. 

These  cartilages  are  moistened  by  a 
mucus,  which  seems  to  be  secreted  by  mi- 
nute glans  situated  near  them.  The  upper 
part  of  the  trachea,  and  the  ericoid  and 
thyroid  cartilages,  are  in-  some  measure 
covered  anteriorly  by  a considerable  body, 
which  i3  supposed  to  be  of  a glandular 
structure,  and  from  its  situation  i3  called 
the  thyroid  gland,  though  its  excretory 
duct  has  not  yet  been  discovered,  or  its 
real  use  ascertained.  The  glottis  is  en- 
tirely covered  by  a very  fine  membrane, 
which  is  moistened  by  a constant1  supply  of 
a watery  fluid.  From  the  larynx  the  ca- 
nal begins  to  take  the  name  of  trachea  or 
aspera  arteria,  and  extends  from  thence  as 
far  down  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  vertebrae  of 
the  back,  where  it  divides  into  two 
branches,  which  are  the  right  and  left 
bronchial  tube.  Each  of  these  bronchia 
ramifies  through  the  substance  of  that  lobe 
of  the  lungs,  to  which  it  is  distributed,,  by 
an  infinite  number  of  branches,  which  are 
formed  of  cartilages  separated  from  each 
other  like  those  of  the  trachea,  by  an 
intervening:  membranous  and  ligamentary 
3 G % 
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substance.  Each  of  these  cartilages  is  of 
an  angular  figure  ; and  as  they  become 
gradually  less  and  less  in  their  diameter, 
the  lower  ones  are  in  some  measure  receiv- 
ed into  those  above  them,  when  the  lungs, 
after  being  inflated,  gradually  collapse  by 
the  air  being  pushed  out  from  them  in  ex- 
piration. As  the  branches  of  the  bronchias 
become  more  minute,  their  cartilages  be- 
come more  and  more  angular  and  mem- 
branous, till  at  length  they  become  per- 
fectly membranous,  and  at  last  become 
invisible.  The  trachea  is  furnished  with 
fleshy  or  muscular  fibres,  some  of  which 
pass  through  its  whole  extent  longitudi- 
nally, while  the  others  are  carried  round  it 
in  a circular  direction,  so  that  by  the  con- 
traction or  relaxation  of  these  fibres,  it  is 
enabled  to  shorten  or  lengthen  itself,  and 
likewise  to  dilate  or  contract  the  diameter 
of  its  passage.  The  trachea  and  its 
branches,  in  all  their  ramifications,  are 
furnished  with  a great  number  of  small 
glands  which  are  lodged  in  their  cellular 
substance,  and  discharge  a mucous  fluid  on 
the  inner  surface  of  these  tubes. 

The  cartilages  of  the  trachea,  by  keep- 
ing it  constantly  open,  afford  a free  passage 
to  the  air  which  we  are  obliged  to  be  in- 
cessantly respiring ; and  its  membranous 
part,  by  being  capable  of  contraction  or 
dilatation,  enables  us  to  receive  and  expel 
the  air  in  a greater  or  less  quantity,  and 
with  more  or  Jess  velocity,  as  may  be  re- 
quired in  singing  and  declamation.  This 
membranous  structure  of  the  trachea  pos- 
teriorly, seems  likewise  to  assist  in  the  de- 
scent of  the  food,  by  preventing  that  impe- 
diment to  its  passage  down  the  oesophagus, 
which  might  be  expected,  if  the  cartilages 
be  complete  rings.  The  trachea  receives 
its  arteries  from  the  carotid  and  subclavian 
arteries,  and  its  veins  pass  into  the  jugu- 
lars. Its  nerves  arise  from  the  recurrent 
branch  of  the  eighth  pair,  anti  from  the 
cervical  plexus. 

Trachelagra.  (From  nXog,  the 
throat,  and  a seizure.)  The  gout  in 
the  neck. 

Trachelium.  (From  r^sXc?,  the 
throat ; so  called  from  its  efficacy  in  dis- 
eases of  the  throat.)  The  herb  throat- wort. 

TRACHELO.  (From  the 

neck.)  Names  compounded  of  this  word 
belong  to  muscles  which  are  attached  to 
the  neck  ; as  the 

Trachelocele.  (From  <*,  the 
wind-pipe,  and  unto,  a tumour.)  A wen 
or  tumour  upon  the  trachea. 

TRACHELO-MASTOIDEUS.  A mus- 
cle situated  on  the  neck,  which  assists  the 
complexus,  but  pulls  the  head  more  to  one 
side.  It  is  the  complexus  minor  sea  mas- 
toideus  lateralis  of  Winslow.  Trachelo  mas- 
toidien  of  Dumas.  It  arises  from  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  five  inferior  cervical 
vertebrae,  where  it  is  connected  with  the 


transversalis  cervicis  and  of  the  three  supr 
rior  dorsal,  and  it  is  inserted  into  the  middie 
of  the  posterior  part  of  the  mastoid  process. 

Trachei.ophyma.  (FrouiTPc^xog,  the 
throat,  and  4>u/xa,  a tumour.)  A swelling 
of  the  bronchial  gland. 

Trachelos.  (From  rough,  be- 

cause of  the  rough  cartilages.)  The  wind- 
pipe. 

TRACHEOTOMY.  (Trachcotomia, 

from  rough,  and  to  cut.) 

Laryngotomia.  A synonym  of  bronchoto- 
my.  See  Bronchotomy. 

TRACHOMA.  (From  r^vg,  rough.) 
An  asperity  in  the  internal  superficies  of 
the  eyelid.  The  effects  are  a violent  op- 
thalmia,  and  a severe  pain,  as  often  as  the 
eyelid  moves.  The  species  are, 

1.  Trocoma  sabulosum,  from  sand  falling 
between  the  eye  and  the  eyelid  of  persons 
travelling,  blown  by  a high  wind;  this 
happens  chiefly  in  sabulous  situations,  and 
may  be  prevented  by  spectacles  for  the 
purpose,  or  by  guarding  against  the  flights 
of  sand  by  covering  the  eyes. 

2.  Trachoma  cariinculosnm,  which  arises 
from  caruncles,  or  fleshy  veiucae,  growing 
in  the  internal  superficies  of  the  eyelid. 
This  species  of  the  trachoma  is  called  mo- 
rum  paipebrae  internee,  because  the  tuber- 
culous internal  superficies  appears  of  a 
livid  red  like  a mulberry.  Others  call 
these  carunculae  pladorotes. 

3.  Trachoma  herpeticum,  which  are  hard 
pustules  in  the  internal  superficies  of  the 
eyelids.  This  is  also  called  fycosis,  and 
palpebra  ficosa,  from  its  resemblance  to 
granulated  substances  in  a cut  fig.  With  the 
Greeks  it  is  nominated  atomablepharon,  or 
proptoris. 

Tragacanth  gum.  See  Tragucantha. 

TRAGACANTHA.  (From  T%a.yog$  a 
goat,  and  ax.a.v'Sa,  a thorn  • so  called  from 
its  pods  resembling  the  goat’s  beard.) 
Goat’s  thorn.  Milk-vetch.  Spina  -hirci. 
Astragalus  aculeatus . We  are  indebted 

to  a French  traveller  of  the  name  of  Oli- 
vier for  the  discovery,  that  the  gum  traga- 
canth of  commerce,  is  the  produce  of  a spe- 
cies of  astragulus  not  before  known.  He 
describes  it  under  the  name  of  astragulus 
vents , being  different  both  from  A.  traga- 
cantha  of  Linnaeus,  and  from  the  A.  gum- 
niifera  of  Labiilardiere.  It  grows  in  the 
North  of  Persia.  Gum  tragacanth,  or 
gum  dragant,  (which  is  forced  from  this 
plant  by  the  intensity  of  the  solar  raj's,  is 
concreted  into  irregular  lumps  or  vermi- 
cular pieces,  bent  into  a variety  of  shapes, 
and  larger  or  smaller  proportions,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  wound  from  which  it 
issues,)  differs  from  all  other  known  gums 
in  imparting  to  a very  large  quantity  of 
water  a thick  and  glutinous  consistence. 
The  demulcent  qualities  of  this  gum  are  to  be 
considered  as  similar  to  those  of  gum  arabic. 
It  is  seldom  given  alone,  but  frequently  in 
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combination  with  more  powerful  medi- 
cines, especially  in  the  form  of  troches, 
for  which  it  is  peculiarly  well  adapted : 
it  gives  name  to  an  officinal  powder,  and  is 
an  ingredient  in  the  compound  powder  of 
ceruss. 

TRAGICUS.  (Musculus  tragicus.)  A 
proper  muscle  of  the  ear,  which  pulls  the 
point  of  the  tragus  a little  forward. 

Tragium.  (From  Tgayo;,  a goat  ; so 
named  from  its  filthy  smell.)  Bastard 
dittany. 

Tragocerus.  (From  rgayoe,  a goat, 
and  jcsfa?,  a horn  ; so  named  from  the  sup- 
posed resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  the  horn 
of  a goat.)  The  aloe. 

TRAGOPOGON.  (From  rpayog,  a 
goat,  and  iru ym,  a beard ; so  called  because 
its  downy  seed,  while  enclosed  in  the  calyx, 
resembles  a goat’s  beard.)  1.  The  name  of 
a genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Syngenesia.  Order,  Polygamia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the 
common  goat’s  beard.  The  young  stems 
of  this  plant,  Tragopogon  pratense  of  Lin- 
naeus, are  eaten  like  asparagus,  and  are  a 
pleasant  and  wholesome  food.  The  root 
is  also  excellent,  and  was  formerly  used 
medicinally  as  a diuretic. 

Tragopogon  pratense.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  common  goat’s  beard. 
See  Tragopogon. 

Tragopyrum.  (From  r payog,  a goat, 
and  nvgov,  wheat ; so  named  from  its  beard.) 
Buck-wheat. 

Tragorchis.  (From  rpayog,  a goat, 
and  a testicle;  so  named  from  the 

supposed  resemblance  of  its  roots  to  the 
testicles  of  a goat.)  A species  of  orchis. 

Tragoriganum.  (From  r^x-yog,  a goat, 
and  ogtyavov,  marjoram  ; so  called  because 
goats  are  fond  of  it.)  A species  of  wild 
marjoram. 

TraGOSELINUM.  (From  rgayog,  a 
goat,  and  en'Xivov,  parsley ; named  from 
its  hairy  coat  like  the  beard  of  a goat.) 
The  bumet  saxifrage  was  so  called.  See 
Pimpinelltt. 

TRAGUS.  (Tgayog,  a goat ; so  called 
from  its  having  numerous  little  hairs,  or 
from  its  being  hairy  like  the  goat.)  A 
small  cartilaginous  eminence  of  the  auri- 
cula or  external  ear,  placed  anteriorly,  and 
connected  to  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
helix.  It  is  beset  with  numerous  little 
hairs,  defending  in  some  measure  the  en- 
trance of  the  external  auditory  passage. 

Tramis.  (r^ig.)  Raphe . The  line 
which  divides  the  scrotum,  and  runs  on  to 
the  anus. 

TRANSFUSION.  ( Transfusio , from 
transfundo,  to  pour  from  one  vessel  into 
another.)  The  transmission  of  blood  from 
one  animal  to  another  by  means  of  a ea- 
nula. 

TRANSPIRATION.  ( Transpiratio , 

from  trans , through,  and  spiro , to  breathe.) 


A synonym  of  perspiration.  See  Perspira- 
tion. 

TRANSUDATION.  The  same  as 
perspiration. 

TRANSVERSALIS  ABDOMINIS. 
A muscle  situated  on  the  anterior  part  of 
the  abdomen.  It  arises  internally  or  pos- 
teriorly from  the  cartilages  of  the  seven 
lower  ribs,  being  there  connected  with 
the  iutercostals  and  diaphragm,  also  from 
the  transverse  process  of  the  last  vertebra 
of  the  back  from  these  of  the  four  upper 
vertebrae  of  the  loins,  from  the  inner  edge 
of  the  crista  ilii  and  from  part  of  Poupart's 
ligament,  and  it  is  inserted  into  the  inferior 
bone  of  the  sternum,  and  almost  all  the 
length  of  the  linea  alba.  Its  use  is  to  sup. 
port  and  compress  the  abdominal  viscera. 

Transversalis  anticus  primus.  See 
Rectus  capitis  lateralis. 

Transversalis  cervicis.  See  Lon - 
gissimus  dorsi. 

Transversalis  colli.  A muscle,  si- 
tuated on  the  posterior  part  of  the  neck, 
which  turns  the  neck  obliquely  backwards, 
and  a little  to  one  side. 

Transversalis  dorsi.  See  Multifidus 
spina. 

Transversalis  major  colli.  See 
Longissimus  dorsi. 

Transversalis  pedis.  ( Musculus 
transversalis  pedis.)  A muscle  of  the  foot, 
which  it  contracts  by  bringing  the  great 
toe  and  the  two  outermost  toes  nearer  each 
other. 

TRANSVERSE  SUTURE.  Sutura 
transversalis.  This  suture  runs  across  the 
face,  and  sinks  down  into  the  orbits,  joins 
the  bones  of  the  skull  to  the  bones  of  the 
face  ; but  with  so  many  irregularities  and 
interruptions,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  recog- 
nized as  a suture. 

Transverso-spinales.  See  Multifidus 
spinee. 

TRANS' VERSIS  AURIS.  (Musculus 
transversus  auris.)  A muscle  of  the  exter- 
nal ear,  which  draws  the  upper  pari  of  the 
concha  towards  the  helix. 

TRANSVERSUS  PERINtEI.  (Mus- 
culus transversus  perincei.)  A muscle  of 
the  organs  of  generation,  which  sustains 
and  keeps  the  perinasum  in  its  proper 
place. 

Transversus  perincei  alter.  Infe- 
rior prostate  of  Winslow.  A small  muscle 
occasionally  found  accompanying  the  for- 
mer. 

Trapa  natans.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  which  affords  the  nux  aquaiica. 
See  Tribulus  aquaticus. 

TRAPEZIUM.  (A  four-sided  figure  ; 
so  called  from  its  shape.)  The  first  bone 
of  the  second  rowr  of  the  carpus. 

TRAPEZIUS.  (Musculus  trapezius , 
from  rpam^iog,  four-square  ; so  named  from 
its  shape.)  Ciicullaris.  A muscle  situated 
immediately  under  the  integuments  of  the 
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posterior  part  of  the  neck  and  hack.  It 
arises,  by  a thick,  round,  and  short  tendon, 
from  the  lower  part  of  a protuberance  in 
the  middle  of  the  occipital  hone  back- 
wards, and  from  the  rough  line  that  is 
extended  from  thence  towards  the  mastoid 
process  of  the  os  temporis,  dnd  by  a thin 
membranous  tendon,  which  covers  part  of 
the  complexes  and  splenius.  It  then  runs 
downwards  along  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
and  rises  tendinous  from  the  spinous  pro-  ' 
cesses  of  the  two  lowermost  vertebrae  of 
the  neck,  and  from  the  spinous  processes 
of  all  the  vertebras  of  the  back,  being  in- 
separably united  to  its  fellow,  the  whole 
length  of  its  origin,  by  tendinous  tibres, 
which,  in  the  nape  of  the  neck,  form  what 
is  called  ligamentum  colli , or  the  cervical 
ligament.  It  is  inserted  fieshy  into  the 
broad  and  posterior  half  of  tiie  clavicle, 
tendinous  and  deshy  into  one  half  of  the 
acromion,  and  into  almost  all  the  spine  of 
the  scapula. 

This  muscle  serves  to  move  the  scapula 
in  different  directions.  Its  upper  descend- 
ing fibres  puli  it  obliquely  upwards ; its 
middle  transverse  ones  pull  it  directly 
backwards;  its  inferior  fibres,  which  as- 
cend obliquely  upwards,  draw  it  obliquely 
downwards  and  backwards. 

The  upper  part  of  the  muscle  acts  upon 
the  neck  and  head,  the  latter  of  which  it 
draws  backwards,  and  turns  upon  its  axis. 
It  likewise  concurs  with  other  muscles  in 
counteracting  the  flexion  of  the  head  for- 
wards. 

TRAPEZQIDES  OS.  The  second 
bone  of  the  second  row  of  the  carpus ; 
so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
trapezium  or  quadrilateral  geometrical 
figure. 

Traumatic.  (From  'rftivp.a.,  a wound.) 
Any  thing  relating  to  a wound. 

Travellers  joy.  See  Vitalba. 

Treacle.  See  Theriaca. 

Treacle,  mustard.  See  Thlaspi. 

Trefoil,  marsh.  See  Trifolium  paludo - 
sum. 

TREMOR.  An  involuntary  trembling 
of  parts. 

TREPAN.  Trephine.  An  instrument 
used  by  surgeons  to#  remove  a portion  of 
bone  from  the  skull. 

TREPHINE.  See  Trepan. 

Triangularis.  See  Sternoeostalis  and 
Depressor  anguli  oris. 

Trieulus  aquaticus.  (From 
to  vex,  an  instrument  of  war  to  be  thrown 
in  the  way  to  annoy  the  enemy’s  horse : 
hence  the  name  of  an  herb  from  its  resem- 
blance to  this  instrument.)  Nux  aquatica. 
The  fruit  of  the  trupa  nata  of  Linnaeus,  of 
a quadrangular  and  somewhat  oval  shape, 
including  a nut  of  a sweet  farinaceous 
flavour,  somewhat  like  that  of  the  chesnut, 
which  is  apt  to  constipate  the  bowels,  and 
produce  disease  ; a poultice  of  these  nuts  is 


said  to  be  efficacious  in  resolving  hard  an4 
indolent  tumours. 

Tricaudaeis.  (From  tres , three,  and 
cauda,  a tail.)  A muscle  with  three 
tails. 

TRICEPS  ADDUCTOR  FEMORIS. 

( Triceps , from  ires,  three,  and  caput , a 
head  ; having  three  heads.)  Under  this 
appellation  are  comprehended  three  dis- 
tinct muscles.  See  Adductor  brevis,  longus , 
and  mugnus  femoris. 

Triceps  auris.  See  Retrcdientes 
auris. 

TRICEPS  EXTENSOR  CUBITL 
This  muscle,  which  occupies  all  the  poste- 
rior part  of  the  os  humeri,  is  described  as 
two  distinct  muscles  by  Douglas,  and  as 
three  by  Winslow.  The  upper  part  of  its 
longhead  is  covered  by  the  delioides  : the 
rest  of  the  muscle  is  situated  immediately 
under  the  integuments. 

It  arises,  as  its  name  indicates,  by  three 
heads.  The  first,  or  long  head,' (the  long 
head  of  the  biceps  externus,  of  Douglas  ; 
anconeus  major,  of  Winslow,  as  it  is  call- 
ed), springs,  by  a fiat  tendon  of  an  inch 
in  breadth,  from  the  anterior  extremity  of 
the  inferior  qosta  of  the  scapula,  near  its 
neck,  and  below  the  origin  of  the  teres  mi- 
nor. The  second  head,  (the  short  head  of 
the  biceps  externus  of  Douglas  ; anconeus 
externus  of  Winslow),  arises  by  an  acute 
tendinous  and  fleshy  beginning,  from  the 
upper  and  outer  part  of  the  os  humeri,  at 
the  bottom  of  its  great  tuberosity.  The 
third  head,  (brachialis  externus  of  Douglas; 
anconeus  interims  of  Winslow),  which  is 
the  shortest  of  the  three,  originates  by  an 
acute  fleshy  beginning,  from  the  back  part 
of  the  os  humeri,  behind  the  flat  tendon  of 
the  latissimus  dorsi.  These  three  portions 
unite  about  the  middle  of  the  arm,  so  as  to 
form  one  thick  and  powerful  muscle,  which 
adheres  to  the  os  humeri  to  within  an  inch 
of  the  elbow,  where  it  begins  to  form  a 
broad  tendon,  which  after  adhering  to  the 
capsular  ligament  of  the  elbow,  is  inserted 
into  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  olecra- 
non, and  sends  off  a great  number  of  fibres, 
which  help  to  form  the  fascia  on  the  outer 
part  of  the  fore-arm.  The  use  of  this 
muscle  is  to  extend  the  fore-arm. 

TRICHIASIS.  (From  rpif,  a hair.) 
Trichia.  Trichosis.  Entropeon.  Disti- 
chiusis.  Dislrichiasis.  Capillitium.  Dis- 
tichia.  A disease  of  the  eye-lashes,  in 
which  they  are  turned  in  towards  the  bulb 
of  the  eye. 

Trichismus.  (From  G^,  hair.)  A 
species  of  fracture  which  appears  like  a 
liair,  and  is  almost  imperceptible. 

TRICHOMA.  (From  rpmc,  the 
hair.)  The  plaited  hair.  See  Plica  polo - 
nica. 

Trichomanes.  (From  hair,  and 
/uavo?,  thin,  lax  ; so  called  because  it  re- 
sembles fine  hair.)  Common  maiden-hair, 
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■$r  spleen-woft.  Aspiemum  trichomanes  of 
Linnaeus  :—~fronHibus  pmnatis , pinnis  subro - 
tundis  crenatis.  This  plant  is  admitted 
into  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia : the 
■Heaves  have  a mucilaginous,  sweetish,  sub- 
adstringent  taste,  without  any  particular 
-flavour  : they  are  esteemed  useful  in  disor- 
ders of  the  breast,  being  supposed  to  pro- 
mote the  expectoration  of  tough  phlegm, 
and  to  open  obstructions  of  the  viscera. 
Trichosis.  See  Plica  p®lonic&. 
TRIGHURIS.  (From  rpi£,  a hair.)  The 
long  hair-worm.  See  Worms. 

TRICUSPID  VALVES.  ( Valvules 

trienspides , from  Ires,  three,  and  cuspis , a 
point ; so  called  from  their  being  three- 
painted.)  The  name  of  the  three  valves 
situated  at  the  origin  of  the  aorta  and  pul- 
pionary  artery. 

Trifoil , water.  See  Trifolium  paludo- 
suni. 

TRIFOLIUM.  (From  tres,  three,  and 
folium , a leaf  ; so  called  because  it  has 
three  leaves  on  each  stalk.)  The  name  of 
a genus  of  plants  in  the.  Linuasan  system. 
Class,  Pentandria . Order,  Monogynia. 
Trefoil. 

Trifolium  acetosum.  The  wood- 
sorrel  was  so  called.  See  Lujula. 

Trifolium  aquaticum.  See  Trifo- 
lium paludosum. 

Trifolium  arvense.  Hare’s-foot 
trefoil  or  lagepodium. 

Trifolium  aureum.  Herb  trinity  j 
noble  liver-wort. 

Trifolium  caballinum.  Melilotus. 
Trifolium  cueruleum.  Sweet  tre- 
foil. 

Trifolium  falcatum.  The  Auricula 
muris.  See  Pilocella. 

Trifolium  fibrinum.  See  Trifolium 
paludosum. 

Trifolium  hepaticum.  See  Hepatica 
nobilis. 

Trifolium  mililotus  officinalis. 
The  systematic  name  of  the  officinal  me- 
lilot.  See  Melilotus. 

Trifolium  odoratum.  See  Melilo- 
tus. 

Trifolium  paludosum.  Trifolium  aqua- 
ticum.  Trifolium  fibrinum.  Menyanthes. 
Water-trefoil,  or  buck-bean.  Menganthes 
trifoliata  of  Linnaeus  : — foliis  ternatis.  The 
whole  plant  is  so  extremely  bitter,  that  in 
some  countries  it  is  used  as  a substitute  for 
hops,  in  the  preparation  of  ma}t  liquor. 

It  is  sometimes  employed  in  country 
places  as  an  active  eccoprotic  bitter  in 
hydropic  and  rheumatic  affections.  Cases 
are  related  of  its  good  effects  in  some  cu- 
taneous diseases  of  the  herpetic  and  seem- 
ingly cancerous  kind. 

- TRIGEMINI.  ( Trigeminus , from  tres , 
three,  and  geminus,  double  ; three  times 
double.)  The  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  which 
arise  from  the  crura  of  the  cerebellum, 
and  are  divided  within  the  cavity  of  the 
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cranium  into  three  branches,  viz.  the  orbi- 
tal, superior,  and  inferior  maxillary » The 
orbital  branch  is  divided  into  the  frontal, 
lachrymal,  and  nasal  nerves  ; the  superior 
maxillary  into  the  splucno-palatin^,  poste- 
rior alveolar,  and  infra-orbital  nervt^s  ; and 
the  inferior  maxillary  into  two  branches,, 
the  internal  lingual,  and  one  more  properly 
called  the  inferior  maxillary. 

Trigonella  fgenum  gRjEcum.  The 
systematic  name  of  the  foenugrek.  See 
Fez  mini  grxecum. 

Trinitatis  herba.  See  Hepatica 
nobilis. 

Trinity-herb.  See  Hepatica  nobilis. 
Tripastrum  apellidis.  Tripastnm 
archimedris.  A surgical  instrument  for 
extending  fractured  limbs  ; so  named  be- 
cause it  resembled  a machine  invented  by 
Apellides  or  Archimedes,  for  launching  of 
ships,  and  because  it  was  worked  with 
three  cords. 

Triquetra  ossicula.  ( Triquetrus , 
from  tres,  three.)  Ossicula  Wormiana. 
The  triangular-shaped  bones,  which  are 
found  mostly  in  the  course  of  the  lamb- 
doidal  suture. 

TRISMUS.  (From  rpi £«,  to  gnash.) 
Locked  jaw.  Spastic  rigidity  of  the  under 
jaw.  Capistrum  of  Vogel.  Dr.  Cullen 
makes  two  species.  1.  Trismus  nascen- 
tium , attacking  infants  during  the  two  first 
weeks  from  their  birth.  2.  Trismus  trau - 
maticus , attacking  persons  of  all  ages,  and 
arising  from  cold  or  a wound.  See  Te- 
tanus. 

Trissagq.  ( Quasi  tristago,  from  tris- 
tis , sad  ; because  it  dispels  sadness.)  The 
common  germander  is  sometimes  so  called. 
See  Chamcedrys. 

Trissago  palustris.  The  water-ger- 
mander was  so  called.  See  Scordium. 

Trit.eophya.  (From  rpiicuog,  tertian, 
and  of  a like  nature,  or  original.)  It 
is  an  epithet  of  a fever  much  of  a nature 
with  a tertian,  and  taking  its  rise  from  it. 
Some  call  it  a continued  tertian.  It  is  re- 
mittent or  intermittent. 

Trfreophya  causus.  The  fever  call- 
ed eausus  by  Hippocrates. 

Trit^eus.  T^traiag.  The  same  as  Tri - 
tceopliya. 

TRITICUM.  (From  tero , to  thresh 
from  the  husk.)  See  Wheat. 

Tritorium.  (From  trito , to  beat 
small.)  A mortar.  Also  a glass  for 

separating  the  oil  from  the  water  in  dis- 
tilling. 

TROCAR.  (Corrupted  from  un  trois 
quart , French,  a three  quarters,  from  Hie 
three  sides  with  which  the  point  is  made.) 
The  name  of  an  instrument  used  in  tapping 
for  the  dropsy. 

TROCHANTER.  (From  tP'Xv,  to 

run ; because  the  muscles  inserted  into 
them  perform  the  office  of  running.)  Two 
processes  of  the  thigh-bone,  which  are  dis- 
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tinguished  into  the  greater  and  lesser.  See 
Femur. 

Trochisci  amyli.  Starch  lozenges 
are  used  in  tickling  coughs  and  acidities  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels. 

Trochisci  cret^e.  These  are  exhi- 
bited in  cardialgia,  acidities  of  the  primae 
viae  and  diarrhoea. 

Trochisci  glycyrrhiz^e.  A pectoral 
and  demulcent  lozenge. 

Trochisci  glycyrrizas  cum  opio; 
This  lozenge  possesses  pectoral  and  an- 
odyne qualities,  but  requires  that  the  quan- 
tity be  regulated,  one  grain  being  contain- 
ed in  a drachm. 

Trochisci  magnesia.  Extremely  ser- 
viceable in  pyrosis  and  flatulent  colic. 

Trochisci  nitri.  An  attenuating 
diaphoretic,  calculated  to  remove  viscid 
phlegm  arising  from  inflammatory  angina. 

Trochisci  sulphuris.  Aperient  and 
antiscorbutic. 

TROCHISUS.  (Dim.  of  Tpo^o?,  a wheel.) 
A troch  or  round  tablet.  Troches  and 
lozenges  are  composed  of  powders  made 
up  with  glutinous  substances  into  little 
cakes,  and  afterwards  dried.  This  form  is 
principally  used  for  the  more  commodious 
exhibition  of  certain  medicines,  by  fitting 
them  to  dissolve  slowly  in  the  mouth,  so  as 
to  pass  by  degrees  into  the  stomach  ; and 
hence  these  preparations  have  generally  a 
considerable  portion  of  sugar  or  other  ma- 
terials grateful  to  the  palate.  Some  pow- 
ders have  likewise  been  reduced  into 
troches,  with  a view  to  their  preparation, 
though  possibly  for  no  very  good  reasons  : 
for  the  moistening  them  and  afterwards 
drying  them  in  the  air,  must  on  this  ac- 
count be  of  greater  injury,  than  any  ad- 
vantage accruing  from  this  form  can  coun- 
ter-balance. 

General  rules  for  making  troches. 

1.  If  the  mass  prove  so  glutinous  as  to 
stick  to  the  fingers  in  making  up,  the  hands 
may  be  anointed  with  any  sweet  or  aroma- 
tic oil ; or  else  sprinkled  with  powder  or 
starch,  or  of  liquorice,  or  with  flour. 

2.  In  order  to  thoroughly  dry  the 
troches,  put  them  on  an  inverted  sievje,  in 
ashady  airy  place,  and  frequently  turn  them. 

3.  Troches  are  to  be  kept  in  glass  ves- 
sels, or  in  earthen  ones  well  glazed. 

TROCHLEA.  (Tpo^Ma,  a pulley,  from 
'rpE^co,  to  run.)  A kind  of  cartilaginous 
pulley,  through  which  the  tendon  of  one  of 
the  muscles  of  the  eye  passes. 

Trochlearis.  See  Obliquus  superior 
oculi. 

TEOCHLEATORES.  The  fourth  pair 
of  nerves  are  so  called,  because  they  are 
inserted  into  the  muscuhis  trochlearis  of  the 
eye.  See  Pathetici. 

TROCHOID  ES.  (From  a 

wheel,  and  resemblance.)  Axea 

commissura.  A species  of  diarthrosis,  or 
moveable  connection  of  bones,  in  which 
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©ne  bone  rotates  upon  another ; as  the  first 
cervical  vertebra  upon  the  odontoid  pro- 
cess of  the  second. 

Tropeolum  majus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  Indian  cress.  See  Nasturtium 
indicum. 

TRUFFLE.  Lycoperdon  tuber  of  Lin- 
naeus. Tuber  ciburium  of  Dr.  Withering. 
A solid  fungus  of  a globular  figure, 
which  grows  under  the  surface  of  the 
ground  without  any  roots  or  the  access 
of  light,  and  attains  a size  from  a pea  to 
the  largest  potatoe.  It  has  a rough  black- 
ish coat,  and  is  destitute  of  fibres.  Cooks 
are  well  acquainted  with  its  use  and  quali- 
ties. It  is  found  in  w'oods  and  pastures  in 
some  parts  of  Rent,  but  is  not  very  com- 
mon in  England.  In  France  and  Spain 
truffles  are  very  frequent,  and  grow  to  a 
much  larger  size  than  they  do  here.  In 
these  places  the  peasants  find  it  worth 
their  while  to  search  for  them,  and  they 
train  up  dogs  and  swine  for  this  purpose,' 
who  after  they  have  been  inured  to  their 
smell  by  their  masters  frequently  placing 
them  in  their  way,  will  readily  scrape  them 
up  as  they  ramble  the  fietds  and  woods. 

TUBA  EUSTACHIAN  A.  7 ubaAris- 
totelica.  Aqntsducus.  Aqaoeductus  FaU 
lopii.  Meatus  siccus.  Palatinus  ductus. 
Ductus  auris  palatinus.  The  auditory 
tube.  The  Eustachian  tube,  so  called 
because  it  was  first  described  by  Eusta- 
chius,  arises  in  each  ear  from  the  ante- 
rior extremity  of  the  tympanum  by 
means  of  a bony  semi-canal  ; runs  for- 
wards and  Awards,  at  the  same  time 
becoming  gradually  smaller ; and  after 
perforating  the  petrous  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral bone  terminates  in  a passage,  partly 
cartilaginous  and  partly  membranous,  nar- 
row at  the  beginning,  but  becoming  gra- 
dually larger,  and  ending  in  a pouch  be- 
hind the  soft  palate.  It  is  through  this  ori- 
fice that  the  pituitary  membrane  of  the 
nose  enters  the  tympanum.  It  is  always 
open,  and  afiords  a free  passage  for  the  air 
into  the  tympanum  ; hence  persons  hear 
better  with  their  mouth  open. 

TUBA  FALLOPIAN  A.  Tuba  fallo - 
pina.  The  Fallopian  tube  first  described 
by  Fdllopius.  The  uterine  tube.  A canal 
included  in  two  lamina?  of  the  peritonaeum, 
which  arises  at  each  side  of  the  fundus  of 
the  uterus,  parses  transversely,  and  ends 
with  iis  extremity  turned  downwards  at 
the  ovarium.  Its  use  is  to  grasp  the  ovum, 
and  convey  the  prolific  vapour  to  it,  and  to 
conduct  the  fertilized  ovuin  into  the  cavity 
of  the  uterus. 

TUBERCLE.  Tuberculum.  A hard 
superficial  tumour,  circumscribed  and  per- 
manent : or  proceeding  very  slowly  to  sup- 
puration. 

TUBERCULA  QUADRIGEMINA. 
Corpora  quadrigemina ; Eminentice  quadri- 
gemince . Four  white  oval  tubercles  of  the 
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brain,  two  of  which  are  situated  on  each 
side  over  the  posterior  orifice  of  the  third 
ventricle  and  the  aqueduct  of.  Sylvius. 
The  ancients  called  them  nates  and  testes, 
from  their  supposed  resemblance. 

TUBERCULUM  ANNULARE.  The 
commencement  of  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata. 

TUBERCULUM  LOWERI.  An  emi- 
nence in  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart  where 
the  two  venze  cavae  meet ; so  called  from 
Lower,  who  first  described  it. 

TUBULI  LACTIFERI.  The  ducts  or 
tubes  in  the  nipple,  through  which  the  milk 
passes. 

TUMOR.  A swelling. 

TUMORES.  (Tumor,  from  tumeo,  to 
swell.)  Tumours.  An  order  in  the  class 
locales  of  Cullen’s  nosology,  comprehending 
partial  swellings  without  inflammation. 

TUNBRIDGE  WATER.  Tunbridge 
Wells  is  a populous  village  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  which  contains  many  chalybeate 
springs,  all  of  which  resemble  each  other 
very  closely  in  their  chemical  properties. 
Two  of  these  are  chiefly  used,  which  yield 
about  a gallon  in  a minute,  and  therefore 
afford  an  abundant  supply  for  the  numerous 
invalids  who  yearly  resort  thither.  The 
analysis  of  Tunbridge  springprove  it  to  be 
a very  pure  water,  as  to  the  quantity  of  so- 
lid matter;  and  the  saline  contents  (the 
iron  excepted)  are  such  as  may  be  found 
iu  almost  any  water  that  is  used  as  common 
drink.  It  is  only  as  a chalybeate,  and  in  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  that  it.  differs 
from  common  water.  Of  this  acid  it  con- 
tains one  twenty-second  of  its  bulk.  The  ge- 
neral operation  of  this  chalybeate  water  is 
to  increase  the  power  of  the  secretory  sys- 
tem in  a gradual,  uniform  manner,  and 
to  impart  tone  and  strength  to  all  the  func- 
tions ; hence  it  is  asserted  to  he  of  eminent 
service  in  irregular  digestion;  flatulency; 
in  the  incipient  stages  of  those  chronic  dis- 
orders, which  are  attended  with  great  de- 
bility; in  chioris;  and  numerous  other 
complaints  incident  to  the  female  sex.  The 
prescribed  method  of  using  the  Tunbridge 
water,  observes  Dr.  Saunders,  is  judicious. 
The  whole  of  the  quantity  daily  used,  is 
taken  at  about  two  or  three  intervals,  be- 
ginning at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  finishing  about  noon.  The  dose 
at  each  time  varies  from  about  one'  to 
three  quarters  of  a pint ; according  to  the 
age,  sex,  and  general  constitution  of  the 
patient,  and  especially  the  duration  of  the 
course,  for  it  is  found  that  these  waters  lose 
much  of  their  effect  by  long  habit. 

TUNGSTEN,  ( Tungsten , Swed.  pon- 
derous stone.)  This  metal,  which  is  never 
found  but  in  combination,  is  by  no  means 
common.  The  substance  known  to  mine- 
ralogists, under  the  name  of  tungsten,  was, 
after  some  time,  discovered  to  consist  of 


lime,  combined  with  the  acid  of  this  me- 
tal. This  ore  is  now  called  tungstate 
of  lime , and  is  exceedingly  scarce.  It 
has  been  found  in  Sweden  and  Germany, 
both  in  masses  and  crystallized,  of  a yel- 
lowish white,  or  grey  colour.  It  lias  a 
sparry  appearance,  is  shining,  of  a lamel- 
lated  texture,  and  semi  transparent.  The 
same  metallic  acid  is  likewise  found  united 
to  iron  and  manganese ; it  then  forms  the 
ore  called  Wolfram,  or  tungstate  of  iron 
and  manganese.  This  ore  occurs  both  mas- 
sive and  crystallized,  and  is  found  in  Corn- 
wall, Germany,  France  and  Spain.  Its  co- 
lour is  brownish  black,  and  its  texture  fo- 
liated. It  has  a metallic  lustre,  and  a la- 
in ell  a ted  texture ; it  is  brittle  and  very 
heavy;  it  is  found  in  solid  masses  in  the 
state  of  layers  interspersed  with  quartz. 
These  two  substances  are  therefore  ores  of 
the  same  metal. 

Properties. — Tungsten  appears  of  a 
steel  grey  colour.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  aboiit  17.6.  It  is  one  of  the  hard- 
est metals,  but  it  is  exceedingly  brittle; 
and  it  is  said  to  be  almost  as  infusible  as 
platina.  Heated  in  the  air  it  becomes  con- 
verted into  a yellow  pulverulent  oxitl, 
which  becomes  blue  by  a strong  heat  or 
when  exposed  to  light.  Tungsten  com- 
bines with  phosphorus  and  sulphur,  and 
with  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  tin,  anti- 
mony, and  bismuth ; but  it  does  not  unite  with 
gold  and  platina.  It  is  not  attacked  by 
sulphuric,  nitric,  or  muriatic  acids;  nitro 
muriatic  acids  acts  upon  it  very  slightly. 
It  is  exidable  and  acidifiable  by  the  ni- 
trates and  super-oxigenated muriates.  It  co- 
hours the  vitrified  earths  or  the  vitreous 
fluxes,  of  a blue  or  brown  colour.  It  is 
not  known  what  its  action  will  be  on  water 
and  different  oxids.  Its  action  on  the  alka- 
lies is  likewise  unknown.  It  is  not  em- 
ployed yet,  but  promises  real  utility,  on 
account  of  its  colouring  property,  as  a basis 
for  pigment,  since  the  compounds  it  is  said 
to  form  with  vegetable  colouring  matters, 
afford  colours  so  permanent,  as  not  to  be 
acted  on  by  the  most  concentrated  oxige- 
nated  muriatic  acid,  the  great  enemy  of  ve- 
getable colours. 

Methods  of  obtaining  Tungsten. — The 
method  of  obtaining  metallic  tungsten  is  a 
problem  in  chemistry.  Scheele,  Bergman, 
and  Gmelin,  did  not  succeed  in  their  at- 
tempts to  procure  it.  Klaproth  tried  to 
reduce  the  yellow  oxid  of  this  metal  with  a 
variety  of  combustible  substances,  but 
without  success.  Messrs  Ruprecht  and 
Tondy  say  they  have  obtained  this  metal 
by  using  combustible  substancc-s  alone: 
and  by  a mixture  of  combustible  and  alka- 
line matter. 

The  following  process  is  recommended 
by  Richter,  an  ingenious  German  che- 
mist. 
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Let  equal  parts  of  tungstic,  acid  and 
dried  blood  be  exposed  for  some  time  to  a 
red  heat  in  a crucible ; press  the  black 
powder,  which  is  formed  into  another  smal- 
ler crucible,  and  expose  it  again  to  a 
violent  heat  in  a forge,  for  at  least  half  an 
hour.  Tungsten  will  then  be  found, 
according  to  this  chemist,  in  its  metallic 
state  in  the  crucible. 

TUNICA. . (A  tuendo  corpore,  because  it 
defends  the  body.)  A membrane  or 
covering,  as  the  coats  of  the  eye,  &c. 

Tunica  aciniformis.  The  uvea  or 
posterior  of  the  lamella  of  the  isis. 

TUNICA  ALBUGINEA  OCULI.  See 
Conjunct  i ve  membrane. 

TUNICA  ALBUGINEA  TESTIS. 
See  Albuginea  testis. 

TUNICA  ARACHNOIDEA.  See 
Arachnoid  membrane. 

Tunica  cellulosa  ruyschii.  The 
second  coat  of  the  intestines. 

TUNICA  CHOROID^A.  See  Choroid 
membrane. 

TUNICA  CONJUNCTIVA.  See 
Conjunctive  membrane. 

TUNICA  CORNEA.  See  Cornea. 

Tunica  filamentosa.  The  false  or 
spongy  chorion. 

TUNICA  RETINA.  See  Retina. 

TUNICA  VAGINALIS  TESTIS.  A 
continuation  of  the  peritonaeum  through 
the  inguinal  ring,  which  loosely  invests  the 
testicle  and  spermatic  cord. 

Tunica  villosa.  The  villous  or  inner 
folding  coat  of  the  intestines. 

TUNSTAT.  Twist  as.  A salt  formed 
by  the  combination  of  the  tungstic  acid, 
with  different  bases,  as  tunsiat  of  ammo- 
nia. 

Turbeth , mineral.  See  Hydrargyrus 
vitriolatus. 

Turbeth  root.  See  Turpethum. 

TURBIN  ATED  BON  ES.  ( Ossa  tur- 
binata,  from  turbino , to  sharpen  at  the  top, 
shaped  like  a sugar-loaf.)  The  superior 
spongy  portion  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  and 
the  inferior  spongy  bones,  are  so  called  by 
some  writers. 

Turbinatum.  The  pineal  gland. 

Turbith.  A cathartic  Eastern  bark;  a 
species  of  cicely. 

Turcica  sella.  See  Sella  turcica. 

Turmeric.  See  Curcuma. 

Turnhoof.  A vulgar  name  of  the  ground- 
ivy.  See  Hedera  terestris. 

Turnip.  See  Rapa. 

Turnip , French.  See  Rapus. 

TURPENTINE.  The  different  tur- 
pentines employed  medicinally  are,  the 
Chian  or  Cyrus  turpentine,  (see  Terebin- 
thus  vulgaris),  the  common  turpentine, 
(see  Terebinthina  communis),  and  the  Ve- 
nice turpentine,  (See  Terebinthina  veneta). 
All  these  have  been  considered  as  hot,  sti- 
mulating corroborants  and  detergents ; 


qualities  which  they  possess  in  common. 
They  stimulate  the  primaa  via?,  and  prove 
laxative ; when  carried  into  the  blood- 
vessels they  excite  the  whole  system,- and 
thus  prove  serviceable  in  chronic  rheuma- 
tism and  paralysis.  Turpentine  readily 
passes  off’  by  urine,  which  it  imbues  w ith  a 
peculiar  odour ; also  by  perspiration  and 
by  exhalation  from  the  lungs ; and  to  these 
respective  effects  are  ascribed  the  virtues 
it  possesses  in  gravelly  complaints,  scurvy, 
and  pulmonic  disorders.  Turpentine  is 
much  used  in  gleets  and  fiuor  albus,  and  in 
general  with  much  success.  The  essential 
oil,  in  which  the  virtues  of  turpentine 
reside,  is  not  only  preferred  for  external 
use,  as  a rubefacient,  but  also  internally  as 
a diuretic  and  septic  ; the  latter  of  which 
qualities  it  possesses  in  a very  high  degree. 
Formerly  turpentine  was  much  used  as  a 
digestive  application  to  ulcers,  &c.  but,  in 
the  modern  practice  of  surgery,  it  is  almost 
wholly  exploded. 

Turpeth,  mineral.  See  H ij dr ar gyrus  vi- 
triolatus. 

TURPETHUM,  (from  turpeth,  Inch) 
Turbeth.  '1  he  cortical  part  of  the  root  of 
a species  of  convolvulus,  the  Convolvulus 
turpethum  of  Linnaeus,  brought  from  the 
East  Indies,  in  oblong  pieces,  of  a brown 
or  ash  colour  on  the  outside  and  whitish 
within  ; the  best  is  ponderous,  not  wrinkled, 
easy  to  break,  and  discovers  to  the  eye  a 
large  quantity  of  resinous  piatter.  When 
chewed,  it  at  first  imparts  a sweetish  taste, 
which  is  followed  by  a nauseous  acrimony. 
It  is  considered  as  a purgative,  liable  to 
much  irregularity  of  action. 

Turpethum  minerale,  See  Hydrar- 
gyrus vitriolatus. 

TURUNDA.  (A  terendo, from  its  being 
rolled  up),  a tent  or  suppository. 

TUSSILAGO.  (From  tussis,  a cough; 
because  it  relieves  coughs.)  1.  The  name 
of  a genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system, 
Class,  Syngenesia.  Order,  Polygamia  su- 
peijiua. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  what  is 
also  called  bcchium.  Beckzon.  Culceum 
equinum.  Chamcduie.  Filius  antipatrem. 
farfarella.  Farfara.  Tussilago  vulgaris. 
Farfara  beehiam.  Ungula  caballina.  Colts- 
foot. Tussilago  farfara  : scapo  unifioro  im- 
bricato,  foliis  subcordatis  angulatis  denticu- 
laiis.  The  sensible  qualities  of  this  plant 
are  very  inconsiderable ; it  has  a rough 
mucilaginous  taste,  but  no  remarkable 
smell.  The  leaves  have  always  been  es- 
teemed as  possessing  demulcent  and  pec- 
toral virtues,  and  hence  they  have  been 
exhibited  in  pulmonary  consumptions, 
coughs,  asthmas,  and  catarrhal  affections.^ 
It  is  used  as  tea,  or  given  in  the  way  ©f 
infusion  with  liquorice-root  or  honey. 

Tussilago  farfara.  ( Farfara , from 

farfarus,  the  white  poplar ; so  called  be- 
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cause  its  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  white 
poplar.)  The  systematic  name  of  the 
Coltsfoot.  $ee  Tasqilago. 

Ti.'SSILAgo  petasites.  (From  Trerao-o?, 
a hat ; so  named  because  its  leaves  are 
shaped  like  a hat.)  The  systematic  name 
of  the  butter-bur.  See  Petasites. 

TUSSIS.  A cough.  A sonorous  concus- 
sion of  the  breast,  produced  by  the  violent 
and,  for  the  most  part,  involuntary  motion 
of  the  muscles  of  respiration.  It  is  sym- 
ptomaiic  of  many  diseases. 

Tussis  con vulsiva.  See  Pertussis. 

Tussis  exanthematica.  A cough  at- 
tendant on  an  eruption, 

Tussis  feu  in  a.  See  Pertussis. 

Tutia.  (Persian.)  Pompkoiyx.  Cad- 
mla.  Tutty.  A grey  oxyd  of  zinc  ; it  is 
generally  formed  by  fusing  lead,  or  mixed 
with  blende,  when  it  is  incrusted  in  the 
chimneys  of  the  furnace.  Mixed  with 
any  common  cerate,  it  is  applied  to  the 
eye,  in  debilitated  states  of  the  conjunctive 
membrane. 

Tutia  freparata.  Prepared  tutty  is 
often  put  into  colly ria,  to  which  it  imparts 
an  adstringent  virtue. 

Tuity.  See  Tutia. 

Tylosis.  (From  TyXo;,  a callous.)  Ty- 
loma.  An  induration  or  callous  of  the  mar- 
gin of  the  eye-lids. 

Tympani  membrana.  See  Membram 
tympani. 

TYMPANITES.  (From  rvpnrxvov,  a 
drum  5 so  called  because  the  belly  is  dis- 
tended with  wind,  and  sounds  like  a drum 
when  struck.  Tympany.  An  elastic  dis 
tention  of  the  abdomen  not  readily  yield- 
ing to  pressure,  and  sounding  like  a drum, 
with  costiveness  and  atrophy,  but  no  fluc- 
tuation. Species:  1.  Tympanites  intesti- 
nal/is,  a lodgment  of  wind  in  the  intes- 
tines, known  by  the  discharge  of  wind 
giving  relief.  2.  Tympanites  abdominalis , 
when  the  wind  is  in  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen. 

TYMPANUM.  (Tv/attcivov.  A dram.) 
The  dram  or  barrel  of  the  ear.  The  hol- 
low part  of  the  ear  in  which  are  lodged  the 
bones  of  the  ear.  It  begins  behind  the 
membrane  of  the  tympanum,  which  termi- 
nates the  external  auditory  passage,  and  is, 
surrounded  by  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone.  It  terminates  at  the  coch- 
lea of  the  labyrinth,  and  has  opening  into 
it  four  foramina,  viz,  the  oritiee  of  the  Eus- 
tachian tube  and  mastoid  sinus,  the  fenes- 
tra ovalis,  and  rotunda.  It  contains  the 
four  ossicula  auditus. 

TYPHA.  (From  a lake,  because 
it  grows  in  marshy  places.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnasan  system. 
The  cat’s  tail. 

Typhomania.  (From  rvfptv,  to  burn, 
and  /uana,  delirium.)  A complication  of 
phrensy  and  lethargy  with  fever. 

TYPHUS.  (From  stupor.)  A 


species  of  continued  fever,  characterized 
by  great  debility,  a tendency  in  the  fluids 
to  putrefaction  and  the  ordinary  symptoms 
of  fever.  It  is  to  be  readily  distinguished 
from  the  inflammatory  by  the  smallness  of 
the  pulse  and  the  sudden  and  great  debi- 
lity which  ensues  on  its  first  attack  ; and, 
in  its  more  advanced  stage,  by  the  pete- 
chise,  or  purple  spots,  which  come  out  on 
various  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  fetid 
stools  which  are  discharged ; and  it  may 
be  distinguished  from  a nervous  fever  by 
the  great  violence  of  all  its  symptoms  on 
its  first  coming  on. 

The  most  general  course  that  gives  rise  to 
this  disease,  is  contagion,  applied  either 
immediately  from  the  body  of  a person 
labouring  under  it,  or  conveyed  in  clothes 
or  merchandise,  &c. ; but  it  may  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  effluvia  arising  from  either 
animal  or  vegetable  substances  in  a decayed 
or  putrid  state  ; and  hence  it  is,  that  in  low 
and  marshy  countries  it  is  apt  to  be  preva- 
lent when  intense  and  sultry  heat  quickly 
succeeds  any  great  inundation.  A want 
of  proper  cleanliness  and  confined  air  are 
likewise  causes  of  this  fever  ; hence  it  pre- 
vails in  hospitals,  gaols,  camps,  and  on 
board  of  ships,  especially  when  such  places 
are  much  crowded,  and  the  strictest  atten- 
tion is  not  paid  to  a free  ventillation  and 
due  cleanliness.  A close  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere, with  damp  weather,  is  likewise 
apt  to  give  rise  to  putrid  fever.  Those  of 
lax  fibres,  and  who  have  been  weakened  by 
any  pievious  debilitating  cause,  such  as 
poor  diet,  long  fasting,  hard  labour,  conti- 
nued want  of  sleep,  &c.  are  most  liable  to 
it. 

On  the  first  coming  on  of  the  disease, 
the  person  is  seized  with  languor,  dejection 
of  spirits,  amazing  depression  and  mss  of 
muscular  strength,  universal  weariness  and 
soreness,  pains  in  the  head,  back,  and  ex- 
tremities avid  rigors  ; the  eyes  appear  full, 
heavy,  yellowish,  and  often  a little  in- 
flamed ; the  teniporaal  arteries  throb  vio- 
lently, the  tongue  is  dry  and  parched,  re- 
spiration is  commonly  laborious,  and  inter- 
rupted vvidi  deep  sighing  ; the  breath  is  hot 
and  offensive,  the  urine  is  crude  and  pale, 
the  body  is  costive,  and  the  pulse  is  usually 
quick,  small,  and  hard,  and  now  and  then 
fluttering  and  unequal.  Sometimes  a great 
heat,  load,  and  pain  are  felt  at  the  pit  of 
the  stomach,  and  a vomiting  of  bilious 
matter  ensues. 

As  the  disease  advances,  the  pulse  in- 
creases infrequency,  (beating  often  from 
100  to  150  in  a minute)  ; there  is  vast  debi- 
lity, a great  heat  and  dryness  in  the  skin, 
oppression  at  the  breast,  with  anxiety, 
sighing,  and  moaning  ; the  thirst  is  greatly- 
increased  ; the  tongue,  mouth,  lips  and 
teeth  are  covered  over  with  a brown  or 
black  tenaceous  fur ; the  speech  is  inarti- 
culate, and  scarcely  intelligible ; the  pa- 
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tient  mutters  much,  and  delirium  ensues. 
The  fever  continuing  to  increase  still  more 
in  violence,  symptoms  of  putrefaction  shew 
themselves ; the  breath  becomes  highly 
offensive  ; the  urine  deposits  a black  and 
fetid  sediment ; the  stools  are  dark,  of- 
fensive, and  pass  off  insensibly ; haemor- 
rhages issue  from  the  gums,  nostrils,  mouth, 
and  other  parts  of  the  body  ; livid  spots 
or  petechiae  appear  on  its  surface;  the 
pulse  intermits  and  sinks  ; the  extremities 
grow  cold;  hiccups  ensue;  and  death  at 
last  closes  the  tragic  scene. 

When  this  fever  does  not  terminate  fa- 
tally, it  generally  begins  in  cold  climates 
to  diminish  about  the  commencement  of 
the  third  week,  and  goes  off  gradually  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  fourth,  without  any 
very  evident  crisis  ; but  in  warm  climates 
it  seldom  continues  above  a week  or  ten 
days,  if  so  long* 

Our  opinion,  as  to  the  event,  is  to  be 
formed  by  the  degree  of  violence  in  the 
symptoms,  particularly  after  petechiae,  al- 
though in  some  instances  recoveries  have 
been  effected  under  the  most  unpromising 
appearances.  An  abatement  of  febrile 
heat  and  thirst,  a gentle  moisture  diffused 
equally  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body, 
loose  stools,  turbid  urine,  rising  of  the 
pulse,  and  the  absence  of  delirium  and 
stupor,  may  be  regarded  in  a favourable 


light.  On  the  contrary,  petechiae,  with 
dark,  offensive,  and  involuntary  discharges 
by  urine  and  stool,  fetid  sweats,  haemor- 
rhages, and  hiccoughs,  denote  the  almost 
certain  dissolution  of  the  patient. 

The  appearances  usually  perceived  on 
dissection,  are  inflammations  of  the  brain 
and  viscera,  but  more  particularly  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  which  are  now 
and  then  found  in  a gangrenous  state.  In 
the  muscular  fibres  there  seems  likewise  a 
strong  tendency  to  gangrene. 

Typhus  ^gyptiAcus.  The  plague  of 
Egypt. 

Typhus  carcerum.  The  jail-fever. 

Typhus  castrensis.  The  camp-fever. 

Typhus  gravior.  The  severe  species 
of  typhus. 

Typhus  icterodes.  Typhus  with  sym- 
ptoms of  jaundice. 

Typhus  mitior.  The  low  fever. 

Typhus  nervosus.  The  nervous  fe- 
ver. 

Typhus  petechialis.  Typhus  with 
purple  spots. 

Tyriasis.  Titian:.  A species  of  le- 
prosy in  which  the  skin  may  be  easily  with- 
drawn from  the  flesh. 

Tyros  is.  (From  rv^otn,  to  coagulate.) 
A disorder  of  the  stomach  from  miik  cuixb 
led  in  it. 
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Ulcer.  (Ulcus,  from  eXxo?,  a sore.) 
A purulent  solution  of  continuity  of  the 
soft  parts  of  an  animal  body.  Ulcers  may 
arise  from  a variety  of  causes,  as  al!  those 
which  produce  inflammation,  from  wounds, 
specific  irritations  of  the  absorbents,  from 
scurvy,  cancer,  the  venereal  or  scrofulous 
virus,  &c.  The  proximate  or  immediate 
cause  is  an  increased  action  of  the  absorb- 
ents, and  a specific  action  of  the  arteries, 
by  which  a fluid  is  separated  from  the  blood 
upon  the  ulcerated  surface.  They  are  va- 
riously denominated  ; the  following  is  the 
most  frequent  division : 1.  The  simple  ul- 
cer, which  takes  place  generally  from  a su- 
perficial wound.  2.  The  sinuous,  that 
runs  under  the  integuments,  and  the  orifice 
of  which  is  narrow,  but  not  callous.  5. 
The  fistulous  ulcer,  or  fistula,  a deep  ulcer, 
with  a narrow  and  callous  orifice.  4.  The 
fungous  ulcer,  the  surface  of  which  is  covered 
with  fungous  flesh.  5.  The  gangrenous, 
which  is  livid,  fetid,  and  gangrenous.  6. 
The  scorbutic,  which  depends  on  a scorbu- 
tic acrimony.  7.  The  venereal,  arising 
from  the  venereal  disease.  8.  The  cancer- 


ous ulcer,  or  open  cancer,  (see  Cancer.) 
9.  The  carious  ulcer,  depending  upon  a ca- 
rious bone.  10.  The  inveterate  ulcer,  which 
is  of  long  continuance,  and  resists  the  or- 
dinary applications.  11.  The  scrofulous 
ulcer,  known  by  its  having  arisen  from  in- 
dolent tumours,  its  discharging  a viscid, 
glary  matter,  and  its  indolent  nature. 

Ulcerated  sore  throat . See  Cynanche. 

Ulmaria.  (From  ulmus,  the  elm  ; so 
named  because  it  has  leaves  like  the  elm.) 
Regina  prati.  Barbara  capree.  Meadow- 
sweet. Queen  of  the  meadows.  This 
beautiful  and  fragrant  plant  is  the  Spireea 
ulmaria  of  Linnaeus.  The  leaves  are  re- 
commended as  mild  adstringents.  The 
flowers  have  a strong  smell,  resembling 
that  of  May  ; they  are  supposed  to  possess 
antispasmodic  and  diaphoretic  virtues,  and 
as  they  are  very  rarely  used  in  medicine, 
Linnaeus  suspects  that  the  neglect  of  them 
has  arisen  from  the  plant  being  supposed  to 
be  possessed  of  some  noxious  qualities, 
which  it  seemed  to  betray  by  its  being  left 
untouched  by  cattle.  It  may  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  cattle  al&o  refuse  the  An 
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gelica  and  other  herbs,  whose  innocence  is 
apparent  from  daily  experience. 

ULMUS.  1.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pen- 
iandria.  Order,  Digynia . 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  com- 
mon elm.  Ulmus  campestris  foliis  duplica- 
to-serratis,  basi  ineeqnalibus  of  Linnaeus. 
The  inner  tough  bark  of  this  tree,  which  is 
directed  for  use  by  the  pharmacopoeias, 
has  no  remarkable  smell,  but  a bitterish 
taste,  and  abounds  with  a slimy  juice, 
which  has  been  recommended  in  nephritic 
cases,  and  externally  as  a useful  application 
to  burns.  It  is  also  highly  recommend- 
ed in  some  cutaneous  affections  allied  to 
herpes  and  lepra.  It  is  mostly  exhibited  in 
the  form  of  decoction,  by  boiling  four 
ounces  in  four  pints  of  water  to  two  pints ; 
of  which  from  four  to  eight  ounces  are 
given  two  or  three  times  a day. 

Ulmus  campestris.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  elm.  See  Ulmus. 

ULNA.  (From  ojAe v»,  the  ulna,  or  cubit.) 
Cubitus.  The  larger  bone  of  the  fore-arm. 
It  is  smaller  and  shorter  than  the  os  humeri, 
and  becomes  gradually  smaller  as  it  descends 
to  the  wrist.  We  may  divide  it  into  its  up- 
per and  lower  extremities,  and  its  body  or 
middle  part.  At  its  upper  extremity  are 
two  considerable  processes,  of  which  the 
posterior  one  and  largest  is  named  oleera- 
U071,  and  the  smaller  and  anterior  one  the 
coronoid  process.  Between  these  two  pro- 
cesses, the  extremity  of  the  bone  is  formed 
into  a deep  articulating  cavity,  which,  from 
its  semi-circular  shape,  is  called  the  greater 
sygmoid  cavity , to  distinguish  it  from  an- 
other, which  has  been  named  the  lesser  syg- 
moid cavity.  The  olecranon  begins  by  a 
considerable  tuberosity,  which  is  rough, 
and  serves  for  the  insertion  of  muscles,  and 
terminates  in  a kind  of  hook,  the  concave 
surface  of  which  moves  upon  the  pulley  of 
the  os  humeri.  This  process  forms  the 
point  of  the  elbow.  The  coronoid  process 
is  sharper  at  its  extremity  than  the  olecra- 
non, but  is  much  smaller,  and  does  not 
reach  so  high.  In  bending  the  arm  it  is  re- 
ceived into  the  fossa  at  the  fore  part  of  the 
pulley.  At  the  external  side  of  the  coro- 
noid process  is  the  lesser  sygmoid  cavity, 
which  is  a small,  semi-lunar,  articulating 
surface,  lined  with  cartilage,  on  which  the 
round  head  of  the  radius  plays.  At  the 
fore  part  of  the  coronoid  process  we  ob- 
serve a small  tuberosity,  into  which  the 
tendon  of  the  brachialis  internus  is  insert- 
ed. The  greater  sygmoid  cavity,  the  situ- 
ation of  which  we  just  now  mentioned,  is 
divided  into  four  surfaces  by  a prominent 
line  which  is  intersected  by  a small  sinuo- 
sity that  serves  for  the  lodgment  of  muci- 
laginous glands.  The  whole  of  this  ca- 
vity is  covered  with  cartilage.  The  body, 
or  middle  part  of  the  ulna,  is  of  a prisma- 
tic or  triangular  shape,  so  as  to  afford  three 


surfaces  and  as  many  angles.  The  external 
and  internal  surfaces  are  flat  and  broad,  es- 
pecially the  external  one,  and  are  separated 
by  a sharp  angle,  which,  from  its  situation, 
may  be  termed  the  internal  angle.  This 
internal  angle,  which  is  turned  towards  the 
radius,  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the 
ligament  that  connects  the  two  bones,  and 
which  is  therefore  called  the  interosseus  li- 
gament. The  posterior  surface  is  convex, 
ami  corresponds  with  the  olecranon.  The 
borders,  or  angles,  which  separate  it  from 
the  other  two  surfaces,  are  somewhat 
rounded.  At  about  a third  of  the  length 
of  this  bone  from  the  top,  in  its  fore  part, 
we  observe  a channel  for  the  passage  of 
vessels.  The  lower  extremity  is  smaller  as 
it  descends,  nearly  cylindrical,  and  slightly 
curved  forwards  and  outwards.  Just  be- 
fore it  terminates  it  contracts,  so  as  to 
form  a neck  to  the  small  head  with  which  it 
ends.  On  the  outside  of  this  little  head, 
answering  to  the  olecranon,  a small  pro- 
cess, called  the  styloid  process,  stands  out, 
from  which  a strong  ligament  is  stretched 
to  the  wrist.  The  head  has  a rounded 
articulating  surface,  on  its  internal  side, 
which  is  covered  with  cartilage,  and  re- 
ceived into  a semi-lunar  cavity  formed  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  radius.  Between  it 
and  the  os  euniforme,  a moveable  cartilage 
is  interposed,  which  is  continued  from  the 
cartilage  that  covers  the  lower  end  of  the 
radius,  and  is  connected  by  ligamehtuous 
fibres  to  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna. 
The  ulna  is  articulated  above,  with  the 
lower  end  of  the  os  humeri.  This  articula- 
tion is  of  the  species  called  ginglimus,  it  is 
articulated  also  both  above  and  below  to 
the  radius,  and  to  the  carpus  at  its  lowest 
extremity.  Its  chief  use  seems  to  be  to 
support  and  regulate  the  motions  of  the 
radius.  In  children,  both  extremities  of 
this  bone  are  first  cartilaginous,  and  after- 
wards epiphyses,  before  they  are  com- 
pletely united  to  the  rest  of  the  bone. 

Ulnar  artery.  See  Cubital  artery. 

Ulnar  nerve.  See  Cubital  nerve. 

Ulnaris  externus.  See  Extensor 
carpi  ulnaris. 

Ulnaris  internus.  See  Flexor  carpi 
ultiaris. 

UMBILICAL  CORO.  Funis  umbili- 
calis.  Funiculus  umbilicalis.  The  navel- 
string.  A cord-like  substance,  of  an  in- 
testinal form,  akout  half  a yard  in  length, 
that  proceeds  from  the  naval  of  the  foetus 
to  the  centre  of  the  placenta.  It  is  com- 
posed of  a ' cutaneous  sheath,  cellular  sub- 
stance, one  umbilical  vein,  and  two  umbi- 
lical arteries ; the  former  conveys  the  blood 
to  the  child  from  the  placenta,  and  the 
latter  return  it  from  the  child  to  the  pla- 
centa. 

Umbilical  hernia.  See  Hernia  umbili -‘ 
UMBILICAL  REGION,  Regio  um- 
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bilicalis.  The  part  of  the  abdominal  pari- 
etes  about  two  inches  all  round  the  navel. 

Umbilicus  marinus.  Cotyledon  mari- 
na. Androsace.  Acetabulum  marinum. 
Androsace  methioli.  Fungus  petrceus  muri - 
mis.  A submarine  production  found  on 
rocks  and  the  shells  of  fishes,  about  the 
coast  of  Montpelier,  &c.  It  is  said  to  be 
in  the  form  of  powder  a useful  antithelme- 
tic  and  diuretic. 

UNCIFORM  BONE.  (Os  unnforme, 
from  ujicus,  a hook,  and  forma,  a likeness.) 
The  last  bone  of  the  second  row  of  the 
carpus  or  wrist;  so  named  from  its  hook- 
like  process,  which  projects  towards  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  and  gives  origin  to  the 
great  ligament  by  which  the  tendons  of  the 
wrist  are  wound  down.  See  Carpal  bones. 

UNGUENTUM.  (Froimuigo,  to  anoint.) 
An  ointment.  The  usual  consistence  of 
ointments  is  about  that  of  butter.  The 
following  are  among  the  best  formulae. 

Ung.  Cantharidis.  See  Ceratum  lyttce. 

.Unguentum  cetacei.  Ointment  of 
spermaceti,  formerly  called  linimentum  al- 
bum, and  latterly  unguentum  spermaceti. 
u Take  of  spermaceti,  six  drachms;  white 
wax,  two  drachms  ; olive  oil,  three  fluid- 
ounces.’’  Having  melted  them  together 
over  a slow  fire,  constantly  stir  the  mixture 
until  it  gets  cold.  A simple  emollient 
ointment. 

Unguentum  cicute.  Hemlock  oint- 
ment. u Take  of  the  fresh  leaves  of  cic-u- 
ta,  and  prepared  hog’s  lard,  of  each  four 
ounces.”  The  cicuta  is  to  be  bruised  in  a 
marble  mortar,  after  which  the  lard  is  to 
be  added,  and  the  two  ingredients  tho- 
roughly incorporated  by  beating.  They 
are  then  to  be  gently  melted  over  the  fire, 
and  after  being  strained  through  a cloth, 
and  the  fibrous  parts  of  the  hemlock  well 
pressed,  the  ointment  is  to  be  stirred  till 
quite  cold.  To  cancerous  or  scrophulous 
sores  this  ointment  may  be  applied  w ith  a 
prospect  of  success. 

Unguentum  elemi  compositum.  Com- 
pound ointment  of  elemi,  formerly  called 
linimentum  arced  and  unguentum  e giimmi 
elemi.  u Take  of  elemi,  a pound ; com- 
/iuon  turpentine,  ten  ounces;  prepared 
suet,  two  pounds ; olive  oil,  two  fluid- 
ounces*”  Melt  the  elemi  with  the  suet, 
then  remove  it  from  the  fire,  and  immedi- 
ately mix  in  the  turpentine  and  oil,  then 
strain  the  mixture  through  a linen  cloth. 
Indolent  ulcers,  chilblains,  chronic  ulcers 
after  burns,  and  indolent  tumours  are  often 
removed  by  this  ointment, 

Unguentum  hydrargyri  fortius. 
Strong  mercurial  ointment,  formerly  called 
unguentum  cceruleum  fortuis.  “ Take  of 
purified  mercury,  two  pounds ; prepared 
lard,  twenty-three  ounces  ; prepared  suet, 
an  ounce.”  First  rub  the  mercury  with 
the  suet  and  a little  of  the  lard,  until  the 
globules  disappear  3 then  add  the  remain- 


der of  the  lard,  and  mix.  In  very  general 
use  for  mercurial  frictions.  It  may  be  em* 
ployed  ih  almost  all  cases  where  mercury 
is  indicated. 

Unguentum  hydrargyri  mitius. 
Mild  mercurial  ointment1,  formerly  called 
unguentum  cceruleum  mitius.  11  Take  of 
strong  mercurial  ointment,  a pound  ; pre- 
pared lard,  two  pounds.”  Mix.  Weaker 
than  the  former. 

Unguentum  hydrargyri  nttrati. 
Ointment  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  “ Take 
of  purified  mercury,  an  ounce  ; nitric  acid, 
two  fluidounces  ; prepared  lard,  six  ounces ; 
olive  oil,  four  fluidounces,”  First  dissolve 
the  mercury  in  the  acid,  then,  while  the 
liquor  is  hot,  mix  it  with  the  lard  and  oil 
melted  together.  A stimulating  and  de- 
tergent ointment.  Tinea  capitis,  propli- 
thalmia,  indolent  tumours  on  the  margin  of 
the  eye-lid,  and  ulcers  in  the  urethra,  are 
cured  by  its  application. 

Unguentum  hydrargyri  nitrati 
mitius.  Weaker  only  than  the  former. 

Unguentum  hydrargyri  nitrico- 
oxydi.  Ointment  of  nitric  oxyd  of  mer- 
cury. u Take  of  nitric  oxyd  of  mercury, 
an  ounce  ; w hite  wrax7  two  ounces ; pre- 
pared lard,  six  ounces.”  Having  melted 
together  the  wax  and  lard,  add  thereto  the 
nitric  oxyd  of  mercury  in  very  fine  powder, 
and  mix.  A most  excellent  stimulating 
and  escharotic  ointment. 

Unguentum  hydrargyri  precipi- 
tate albi.  Ointment  of  white  precipi- 
tate of  mercury,  formerly  called  unguen- 
tum e mer curio  praxipiiato  albo , and  latterly 
unguentum  calcis  hydrargyri  albi.  “ Take 
of  white  praecipitate  of  mercury,  a drachm  ; 
prepared  lard,  an  ounce  and  half.”  Hav- 
ing melted  the  lard  over  a slow  fire,  add 
the  precipitated  mercury,  and  mix.  A 
useful  ointment  to  destroy  vermin  in  the 
head,  and  to  assist  in  the  removal  ef  scald 
head,  venereal  ulcers  of  children,  and  cu- 
taneous eruptions. 

Unguentum  lytte.  See  Ceratum 
lyttce, 

Unguentum  ophtkalmicum.  Oph- 
thalmic ointment  of  Janiu.  “ Take  of 
prepared  hogslard,  half  an  ounce : pre- 
pared tutia,  bole  ammoniac,  of  each  two 
drachms  ; white  precipitate,  one  drachm.” 
Mix.  This  celebrated  ointment  may  be 
used  for  the  same  diseases  of  the  eye  and 
eyelid  as  the  ung.  hydrarg.  nitrati.  It  must 
be  at  first  weakened  with  about  twice  its 
quantity  of  hogslard. 

Unguentum  picis  aride.  Pitch  oint- 
ment, formerly  called  unguentum  basilicum 
nigrum  vel  tcirapharmacum.  “ Take  of 
pitch,  yellow  wax,  yellow  resin,  of  each 
nine  ounces ; olive  oil,  a pint.”  Melt  them 
together,  and  strain  the  mixture  through  a 
linen  cloth. 

Unguentum  picis  liquide.  Tar 
ointment,  formerly  called  unguentum  picis  ; 
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mguanturti  epice.  “ Take  of  tar,  prepared 
suet,  of  each  a pound.”  Melt  them  toge- 
ther, and  strain  the  mixture  through  a linen 
cloth.  The  two  preceding  ointments  are 
applicable  to  cases  of  tinea  capitis,  and 
some  eruptive  complaints;  also  to  some 
kinds  of  irritable  sores. 

UNGUENTUM  RESINiE  FLAVJE.  Yellow 
basilieon  is  in  general  use  as  a stimulant  and 
detersive;  it  is  an  elegant  and  useful  form 
©f  applying  the  resin. 

Unguentum  sambuci.  Elder  oint- 
ment, formerly  called  unguentum  sambuci - 
num.  “ Take  of  cider  flowers,  two  pounds ; 
prepared  lard,  two  pounds.”  Boil  the  el- 
der flowers  in  the  lard  until  they  become 
crisp,  then  strain  the  ointment  through  a 
linen  cloth.  A cooling  and  emollient  pre- 
paration. 

Unguentum  sulphuris.  Sulphur  oint- 
ment, formerly  called  unguentum  e sulphure. 
4‘  Take  of  sublimed  sulphur,  three  ounces; 
prepared  lard,  half  a pound.”  Mix.  The 
most  effectual  preparation  to  destroy  the 
itch.  It  is  also  serviceable  in  the  cure  of 
other  cutaneous  eruptions. 

Unguentum  sulphuris  compositum. 
Compound  sulphur  ointment.  “ Take  of 
sublimed  sulphur,  half  a pound  ; white 
hellebore  root,  powdered,  two  ounces ; 
nitrate  of  potash,  a drachm  ; soft  soap, 
half  a pound  ; prepared  lard,  a pound  and 
half.”  Mix.  This  preparation  is  intro- 
duced into  the  last  London  pharmacopoeia 
as  a more  efficacious  remedy  for  itch  than 
common  sulphur  ointment.  In  the  army, 
where  it  is  generally  used,  the  sulphur  vi- 
vum,  or  native  admixture  of  sulphur  with 
various  heterogeneous  matters,  is  used  in- 
stead of  sublimed  sulphur. 

Unguentum  veratrl  White  helle- 
bore ointment,  formerly  called  unguentum 
hellebori  albi.  “ Take  of  white  hellebore 
root,  powdered,  two  ounces;  prepared 
lard,  eight  ounces;  oil  of  lemons,  twenty 
minims.”  Mix. 

Unguentum  zinci.  Zinc  ointment. 
“ Take  of  the  oxyd  of  zinc,  an  ounce; 
prepared  lard,  six  ounces.”  Mix.  A very 
useful  application  to  chronic  ophthalmia 
and  relaxed  ulcers. 

UNGUIS.  (From  ovu f,  a hook.)  1.  The 
nail.  The  nails  are  horny  laminae  situated 
at  the  extremities  of  the  Angers  and  toes. 

2.  An  abscess  or  collection  of  pus  be- 
tween the  lamellae  of  the  cornea  transpa- 
rens  of  the  eye  ; so  called  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  lunated  portion  of  the  nail 
of  the  finger. 

3.  The  lachrymal  bone  is  so  named  from 
its  resemblance  to  a nail  of  the  finger. 
See  Lachrymal  bone . 

Ungula  caballina.  See  Tussilago. 

Uniones.  (t/raio,  pi.  uniones,  from 
wins,  one ; so  called  because  there  is  never 
more  than  one  found  in  the  same  shell,  or 
according  to  others,  for  that  many  being 


found  in  one.  shell  not  any  one  of  them 
is  like  the  other.)  Pearls.  See  Margin* 
rita . 

URACHUS.  (From  apev,  urine,  and 
to  contain.)  Urinaculum.  The  liga- 
mentous cord  that  arises  from  the  basis  of 
the  urinary  bladder,  which  it  runs  along, 
and  terminates  in  the  umbilical  cord.  In 
the  foetuses  of  brute  animals,  which  the 
ancients  mostly  dissected,  it  is  a hollow 
tube  and  conveys  the  urine  to  the  allantoid 
membrane. 

Uragium.  (From  ego. yoc,  the  hinder 
part  of  an  army.)  The  apex  or  extreme 
point  of  the  heart. 

Uraniscus.  (From  y^avof,  the  firma- 
ment ; so  calledfrom  its  arch.)  The  palate. 

URANIUM.  This  metal  was  disco- 
vered by  Klaproth  in  the  year  1789. 
It  exists  combined  with  sulphur,  and  a 
portion  of  iron,  lead,  and  silex,  in  the 
mineral  termed  Pcchblende , or  oxid  of  ura- 
nium. Combined  with  carbonic  acid  it 
forms  the  chalcolite , or  green  mica:  and 
mixt  with  oxid  of  iron,  it  constitutes  the 
uranitic  ochre . It  is  always  found  in  the 
state  of  an  oxid  with  a greater  or  smaller 
portion  of  iron,  or  mineralized  w ith  sulphur 
and  copper.-  The  ores  of  uranium  are  of 
a blackish  colour,  inclining  to  a dark  iron 
grey,  and  of  a moderate  splendor;  they 
arc’  of  a close  texture,  and  when  broken 
present  a somewhat  uneven,  and  in  the 
smallest  particles  a conchoidal  surface. 
They  are  found  in  the  mines  of  Saxony. 

Properties  of  Uranium. — Uranium  exhi- 
bits a mass  of  small  metallic  globules,  ag- 
glutinated together.  Its  colour  is  a deep 
grey  on  the  outside,  in  the  inside  it  is  a pale 
brown.  It  is  very  porous,  and  is  so  soft 
that  it  may  be  scraped  with  a knife.  It 
has  but  little  lustre.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
6.440.  It  is  more  difficult  to  be  fused 
than,  even  manganese.  When  intensely 
heated  with  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammo- 
nia, or  glacial  phosphoric  acid,  it  fuses 
with  them  into  a grass-green  glass.  With, 
soda  or  borax  it  melts  only  into  a grey, 
opake,  scoriaceous  bead.  It  is  soluble  in 
sulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic  acids.  It 
combines  with  sulphur  and  phosphorus, 
and  alloys  with  mercury.  It  has  not  yet 
been  combined  with  other  combustible 
bodies.  It  decomposes  the  nitric  acid  and 
becomes  converted  into  a yellow  oxid.  The 
action  of  uranium  alone  upon  water,  See. 
is  still  unknown,  probably  on  account  of 
its  extreme  scarcity. 

Method  of  obtaining  Uranium . — In  order 
to  obtain  uranium,  the  pechblende  is  first 
freed  from  sulphur  by  heat,  and  cleared 
from  the  adhering  impurities  as  .carefully 
as  possible.  It  is  then  digested  in  nitric 
acid;  the  metallic  matter  that  it  contains 
is  thus  completely  dissolved,  while  part  of 
the  sulphur  remains  undissolved,  and  part 
of  it  is  dissipated  under  the  form  of  su^im- 
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rated  hydrogen  gas.  The  solution  is  then 
precipitated  by  a carbonated  alkali.  The 
precipitate  has  a lemon-yellow  colour  when 
it  is  pure.  This  yellow  carbonate  is  made 
into  a paste  with  oil  and  exposed  to  a vio- 
lent heat,  bedded  in  a crucible  containing 
and  lined  with  charcoal. 

Klaproth  obtained  a metallic  globule  28 
grains  in  weight,  by  forming  a bati  of  50 
grains  of  the  yellow  carbonate  with  a little 
wax,  and  by  exposing  this  bati  in  a cruci- 
ble lined  with  charcoal  to  a heat  equal  to 
1?QJ  of  Wedgwood’s  pyrometer. 

Richter  obtained  in  a single  expet  iment 
100  grains  of  this  metal,  which  seemed  to 
be  free  from  all  admixture. 

Urceola.  (From  urceolus , a small 
pitcher;  so  named  from  its  uses  in  seower- 
ing  glazed  vessels.)  The  herb  fever-few.  " 

Uredo.  (From  uro , to  burn.)  An  itch- 
ing or  burning  sensation  of  tire  skin,  which 
accompanies  many  diseases.  The  ne tile- 
rash  is  also  so  called. 

URETER.  (From  ogov,  urine.)  The 
membranous  canal  which  cotsveys  the  urine 
from  the  kidney  to  the  urinary  bladder  ; 
at  its  superior  part  it  is  considerably  the 
largest,  occupying  the  greatest  portion  of 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney;  it  then  contracts 
to  the  size  of  a goose  quill,  and  descends 
over  the  psoas  magntts  muscle  and  large 
crural  vessels  into  the  pelvis,  in  which  it 
perforates  the  urinary  bladder  very  ob- 
liquely. Its  internal  stuface  is  lubricated 
with  mucus  to  defend  it  from  the  irritation 
of  the  urine  in  passing. 

URETERITIS.  (From  agrirvg,  the  ure- 
ter.) An  inflammation  of  the  ureter. 

Ureter i cus.  (From  agnrng,  the  ureter, 
or  an  inflammation  of  the  ure- 

ter.) Applied  to  an  ischury,  or  suppres- 
sion of  urine,  from  an  inflammation  of 
the  ureter. 

Ureteroeithicus.  (From  egnrvg,  the 
ureter,  and  XtQov,  a stone.)  Applet]  to  an 
ischury  from  a stone  in  the  ureter. 

Ureterotiiromboides.  (From  agvrng, 
the  ureter,  and  9gopcQo;}  grumous  blood,  and 
£ihq,  a likeness.)  Applied  to  an  ischury 
from  grumous  blood  in  the  ureter. 

Ureterophlegmaticus.  (From  ogvTyg, 
the  ureter,  and  <{>Xe phlegm.)  Applied 
to  a suppression  of  urine  from  pituitous 
matter  in  the  ureter. 

Ureteeo-pyicus.  (From  ugmng,  the 
ureter,  and  ctruov,  pus.)  Applied  to  an  is- 
churyfrom  purulent  matter  in  the  ureter. 

Ureterostomaticus.  (From  ugmng, 
the  ureter,  and  a mouth.)  Applied 
to  a suppression  of  urine  from  an  obstruc- 
tion in  the  lower  orifice  of  the  ureter. 

URETHRA.  (From  agov,  the  urine  ; 
because  it  is  the  canal  through  which  the 
urine  passes.)  A membranous  .canal  run- 
ning from  the  neck  of  the  bladder  through 
the  inferior  part  of  the  penis  to  the  extre- 
mity of  the  glans  penis,  in  which  it  opens 


by  a longitudinal  orifice,  called  meatus 
urinarius.  In  this  course  it  first  passes 
through  the  prostate  gland,  which  portion 
is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  prosta- 
tical  urethra ; it  then  becomes  much  di- 
lated, and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
bulbous  part , in  which  is  situated  a cutane- 
ous eminence  called  the  caput  gallinaginis 
or  verumontanum , around  which  are  ten  or 
twelve  orifices  of  the  excretory  ducts  of 
the  prostate  gland,  and  two  of  the  sperma- 
tic vessels.  The  remaining  part  of  the 
urethra  contains  a number  of  triangular 
mouths,  which  are  the  lacuna , or  openings 
of  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  mucous  glands 
of  the  urethra. 

Urethelminthicus.-  (From  ugrfiga, 
the  urethfa,  and  etyuvfie?,  worms.)  Applied 
to  an  ischury  from  worms  in  the  urethra. 

Urethkit icus.  (From  y§&0gro?,  an 
inflammation  of  the  urethra.)  Applied  to 
a suppression  of  urine  from  an  inflammation 
of  the  urethra. 

URETHRITIS.  (From  the 

urethra.)  An  inflammation  in  the  urethra. 

See  Gonorrhoea. 

Urethrohymenodes.  (From  ugndgtt, 
the  urethra,  and  vpmv,  a membrane.)  Ap- 
plied to  an  ischury  from  a membrane 
obstructing  the  urethra. 

Urethrolithicus.  (From  ugn9g»,  the 
urethra,  and  KiQog,  a stone.)  Applied  to  a 
suppression  of  urine  from  a stone  in  the 
urethra. 

Urethromboidfs.  (From  ognSga,  the 
urethra,  and  dgo^oihg,  a grumous  concre- 
tion.) A caruncle  in  the  urethra. 

Urethrophlegmaticus.  (From  agndga, 
the  urethra,  and  <f>xs phlegm.)  Ap- 
plied to  an  ischury  from  mucus  obstructing 
the  urethra. 

Urethro-pyicus.  (From  yg* Qga,  the 
urethra,  and  'sruoy,  pus.)  Applied  to  a sup- 
pression of  urine  from  pus  collected  in  the 
urethra. 

Uretica.  (From  vgw,  urine.)  Medi- 
cines which  promote  a discharge  of  urine. 

Urias.  (From  xgov,  urine.)  The  urethra.' 

URINE.  (Urina ; ygov,  from  ogecc,  to 
rush  out.)  The  saline  liquid,  secreted  in 
the  kidneys,  and  dropping  down  from  them, 
guttatim,  through  the  ureters,  into  the  ca- 
vity of  the  urinary  bladder.  The  secretory 
organ  is  composed  of  the  arterious  vessels 
of  the  cortical  substance  of  the  kidneys, 
from  which  the  urine  passes  through  the 
uriniferous  tuboli  and  renal  papillae,  into 
the  renal  pelvis  : whence  it  flows  drop  by 
drop,  through  the  ureters,  into  the  cavity  of 
the  urinary  bladder : where  it  is  detained 
some  hours,  and  at  length,  when  abundant , 
eliminated  through  the  urethra.  The  urine 
of  an  healthy  man  is  divided  in  general  into, 

1.  Crude , or  that  which  is  emitted  one 
or  two  hours  after  eating ; this  is  for  the 
most  part  aqueous,  and  often  vitiated  by 
some  foods,  and, 
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2.  Coded,  which  is  eliminated  some 
hours  after  the  digestion  of  the  food,  as 
that  which  is  emitted  in  the  morning  after 
sleeping.  This  is  generally  in  smaller 
quantity,  thicker,  more  coloured,  more 
acrid  than  at  any  other  time*  Of  such 
cocted  urine,  the  colour  is  usually  citrine, 
and  not  unhandsome. 

The  degree  of  heat  agrees  with  that  of 
the  blood ; hence  in  atmospheric  air  it 
is  warmer,  as  is  perceived  if  the  hand 
be  washed  with  urine.  The  specific  gra- 
vity is  greater  than  water,  and  that  emit- 
ted in  the  morning  is  always  heavier  than 
at  any  other  time.  The  smell  of  fresh 
urine  is  not  disagreeable.  The  taste  is 
saltish  and  nauseous.  The  consistence  is 
somewhat  thicker  than  water.  The  quan- 
tity depends  on  that  of  the  liquid  drink, 
its  diuretic  nature,  and  the  temperature 
of  the  air. 

Changes  of  urine  in  the  air.  Pr  eserved 
in  an  open  vessel,  it  remains  pellucid  for 
some  time,  and  at  length  there  is  perceived 
at  the  bottom,  a nubecula , or  little  cloud, 
consolidated  as  it  were  from  the  gluten. 
This  nnberula  increases  by  degrees,  occu- 
pies alt  the  urine,  and  renders  it  opake. 
The  natural  smell  is  changed  into  a putrid 
cadaverous  one  ■ and  the  surface  is  now 
generally  covered  with  a cuticle,  composed 
of  very  minute  chrystals.  At  length  the 
urine  regains  its  transparency,  and  the  co- 
lour is  changed  from  a yellow  to  a brown  ; 
the  cadaverous  smell  passes  into  an  alka- 
line, and  a brown,  grumou3  sediment  falls 
to  the  bottom,  tilled  with  white  particles, 
deliquescing  in  the  air,  and  so  congluti- 
uated  as  to  form,  as  it  were,  little  soft 
ealcuii. 

Thus  two  sediments  are  distinguishable 
m the  urine  ; the  one  white  and  gelatinous, 
and  separated  in  the  beginning ; the  other 
brown  and  grumous,  deposited  by  the 
urine  when  putrid. 

Spontaneous  degeneration.  Of  all  the* 
fiords  of  the  body,  the  urine  first  putrefies. 
In  summer  after  a few  hours  it  becomes 
turbid,  and  sordidly  black ; then  deposits 
a copious  sediment,  and  exhales  a fetor, 
like  that  of  putrid  cancers,  which,  at  length 
becomes  cadaverous.  Putrid  urine  effer- 
vesces with  acids,  and  if  distilled,  gives 
off,  before  water,  an  urinous  volatile 
spirit. 

The  properties  of  healthy  urine,  are, 

1.  Urine  reddens  paper  stained  with 
turnsole  and  with  the  juice  of  radishes, 
and  therefore  contains  an  acid.  This  acid 
has  been  generally  considered  as  the  phos- 
phoric, but  Thenard  has  shewn  that  in  re- 
ality it  is  the  acetic. 

2.  If  a solution  of  ammonia  be  poured 
into  fresh  urine,  a white  powder  precipi- 
tates, which  has  the  properties  of  phos- 
phate of  lime. 


S.  If  the  phosphate  of  lime  precipitated 
from  urine  be  examined,  a little  magnesia 
will  be  found  mixed  with  it.  Fourcroy 
and  Vauquelin  have  ascertained  that  this  is 
owing  to  a little  phosphate  of  magnesia 
which  urine  contains,  and  which  is  decom- 
posed by  the  alkali  of  lime  employed  to 
precipitate  the  phosphate  of  lime. 

4.  Proust  informs  us  that  carbonic  acid 
exists  in  urine,  and  that  its  separation  oc- 
casions the  froth  which  appears  during  the 
evaporation  of  urine. 

5.  Proust  has  observed,  that  urine  kept 
in  new  casks  deposits  3ma!i  crystals,  which 
effloresce  in  the  air,  and  fall  to  powder. 
These  crystals  possess  the  properties  of  the 
carbonate  of  lime. 

6.  When  fresh  urine  cools,  it  often  lets 
fall  a brick  coloured  precipitate,  which 
Scheele  first  ascertained  to  be  crystals  of 
uric  acid.  All  urine  contains  this  acid 
even  when  no  sensible  precipitate  appears 
when  it  Cools. 

7.  During  intermitting  fevers,  and  espe- 
cially during  diseases  of  the  liver,  a co- 
pious sediment  of  a brick-red  colour  is  de- 
posited from  urine.  This  sediment  con- 
tains the  rosacic  acid  of  Proust. 

8.  If  fresh  urine  be  evaporated  to  the 
consistence  of  a syrup,  and  muriatic  acid 
be  then  poured  into  it,  a precipitate  ap- 
pears which  possesses  the  properties  of 
benzoic  acid. 

9.  When  an  infusion  of  tannin  is  dropped 
into  urine,  a white  precipitate  appears, 
having  the  properties  of  the  combination 
of  tannin  and  albumen  or  gelatine.  Their 
quantity  in  healthy  urine  is  very  small, 
often  indeed  not  sensible.  Cruiekshanks 
found  that  the  precipitate  afforded  by  tan- 
nin in  healthy  urine  amounted  to  1 -240th 
part  of  the  weight  of  the  urine. 

10.  If  urine  be  evaporated  by  a slow 
fire  to  the  consistence  of  a thick  syrup,  it 
assumes  a deep  brown  colour,  and  exhales 
a fetid  ammoniacal  odour.  When  allowed 
to  cool,  it  concretes  into  a mass  of  crystals, 
composed  of  all  the  component  parts  of 
urine.  If  four  times  its  weight  of  alkohol 
be  poured  into  this  mass,  at  intervals,  and 
a slight  heat  be  applied,  the  greatest  part  is 
dissolved.  The  alkohol  which  has  ac- 
quired a brown  colour  is  to  be  decanted 
off-,  and  distilled  in  a retort  in  a sand  heat 
till  the  mixture  lias  boiled  for  some  time 
and  acquired  the  consistence  of  a syrup. 
By  this  time  the  whole  of  the  alkohol  has 
passed  off,  and  the  matter,  on  cooling, 
crystallizes  in  quadrangular  plates,  which 
intersect  each  other.  This  substance  is 
urea , which  composes  9-20ths  of  the  urine, 
provided  the  watery  part  be  excluded.  It 
is  this  substance  whieh<*haracterizes  urine, 
and  constitutes  it  what  it  is,  and  to  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  very  singular  pheno- 
mena of  urine  are  to  be  a*oribed, 
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11.  According  to  Fourcroy  andVauque- 
lin,  the  colour  of  urine  depends  upon  the 
urea  5 the  greater  the  proportion  of  urea 
the  deeper  the  colour.  But  Proust  has 
detected  a resinous  matter  in  urine  similar 
to  the  resin  of  bile,  and  to  this  substance 
he  ascribes  the  colour  of  urine. 

12.  If  urine  be  slow  ly  evaporated  to  the 
consistence  of  a syrup,  a number  of  crystals 
make  their  appearance  on  its  surface,  these 
possess  the  properties  of  the  muriate  of 
soda . 

13.  The  saline  residuum  which  remains 
after  the  separation  of  urea  from  crystal- 
lized urine  by  means  of  alkohol,  has  been 
long  known  by  the  names  of  fusible  salt  of 
urine , and  microcosmic  salt.  When  these 
salts  are  examined,  they  are  found  to  have 
the  properties  of  phosphates.  The  rhoin- 
boidal  prisms  consist  of  phosphate  of  am- 
monia united  to  a little  phosphate  of  soda , 
the  rectangular  tables,  on  the  contrary, 
are  phosphate  of  soda  united  to  a small 
quantity  of  phosphate  of  ammonia,  urine 
then  contains  phosphate  of  soda , and  phos- 
phate of  ammonia. 

14.  When  urine  is  cautiously  evaporated, 
a few  cubic  crystals  are  often  deposited 
among  the  other  salts,  these  crystals  have 
the  properties  of  muriate  of  ammonia. 

15.  When  urine  is  boiled  in  a silver  ba- 
sin, it  blackens  the  basin,  and  if  the 
quantity  of  urine  be  large,  small  crusts  of 
sulphuret  of  silver  may  be  detached. 
Hence  we  see  that  urine  contains  sul- 
phur. 

Urine  then  contains  the  following  sub- 
stances : 

1.  Water. 

2.  Acetic  acid. 

3.  Phosphate  of  lime. 

4.  Phosphate  of  magnesia. 

5.  Carbonic  acid. 

6.  Carbonate  of  lime 

7.  Uric  acid. 

8.  Rosaic  acid. 

9.  Benzoic  acid. 

10.  Albumen. 

11.  Urea. 

12.  Resin. 

13.  Muriate  of  soda. 

14.  Phosphate  of  soda. 

15.  Phosphate  of  ammonia. 

Muriate  of  ammonia. 

17.  Sulphur. 

Ko  liquor  in  the  human  body,  however 
pure,  is  so  variable,  in  respect  to  quantity 
and  quality , as  the  urine ; for  it  varies, 

1.  In  respect  to  age:  in  the.  foetus  it  is 
inodorous,  insipid,  and  almost  aqueous; 
but  as  the  infant  grows,  it  becomes  more 
acrid  and  fetid ; and  in  old  age  more  par- 
ticularly so. 

2.  In  respect  to  drink : it  is  secreted  in 
greater  quantity,  and  of  a more  pale 
colour,  from  cold  and  copious  draughts. 


It  becomes  green  from  an  infusion  of 
Chinese  tea,  or  the  use  of  the  pulp  of  Cassia. 

3.  In  respect  to  food : from  eating  the 
heads  of  asparagus,  or  olives,  it  contracts 
a peculiar  smell ; from  the  fruit  of  the 
opimtia,  it  becomes  red;  and  from  fasting, 
turbid. 

4.  In  respect  to  medicines:  from  the 
exhibition  of  rhubarb  root,  it  becomes 
yellow ; and  from  turpentine  a violet  co- 
lour. 

5.  In  respect  to  the  time  of  the  year:  in 
the  winter  the  urine  is  more  copious  and 
aqueous;  but  in  the  summei,  from  the  in- 
creased transpiration,  it  is  more  sparing, 
higher  coloured,  and  so  acrid  that  it  some- 
times becomes  strangurious.  The  climate 
induces  the  same  difference. 

6.  In  respect  of  the  muscular  motion  of 
the  body : it  is  secreted  more  sparingly, 
and  concentrated  by  motion ; and  is  more 
copiously  diluted,  aud  rendered  more  crude 
by  rest. 

7.  In  respect  of  the  affection  of  the  mind : 
thus  fright  makes  the  urine  pale. 

Use.  The  urine  is  an  excrementitous 
fluid,  like  lixivium,  by  which  the  human 
body  is  not  only  liberated  from  the  super- 
fluous water,  but  also  from  the  superfluous 
salts,  and. animal  earth;  and  is  defended 
from  corruption. 

Lastly,  the  via  medicatrix  naturae  some- 
times eliminates  many  morbid  and  acrid 
substances  with  the  urine  ; as  may  be  ob- 
served in  fevers,  dropsies,  &c. 

URINE,  RETENTION  OF.  A want 
of  the  ordinary  secretion  of  urine.  In  re- 
tention of  urine  there  is  none  secreted  : in 
a suppression,  the  urine  is  secreted  but 
cannot  be  voided. 

Urine,  suppression  of.  See  Ischuria. 

URINA.  See  Urine. 

Urinaculum.  See  Urachus. 

Urinaria.  (From  urina , urine;  so 
named  from  its  diuretic  qualities.)  The 
herb  dandelion.  See  Taraxacum. 

UKINiE  ARDOR.  See  Dysuria. 

Ur  ocri  si  a.  (From  a§ov,  urine,  and 

jtgiva,  to  judge.)  The  judgment  formed 
of  diseases  by  the  inspection  of  urine. 

Urorrh^a.  (From  agov,  the  urine, 
and  to  flow.)  A discharge  of  the 
urine  through  the  eroded  perinaeum. 

Ursina  radix.  The  root  of  the  plant 
called  baldmoney.  See  Meum  athamanti- 
cum. 

Uroscopia.  (From  ygoy,  the  urine,  and 
cnwTrsfcj,  to  inspect.)  Inspection  of  urine, 
that  a judgment  of  diseases  may  be  made 
from  its  appearance. 

URTICA.  (Aburendo-,  because  it  ex- 
cites an  itching  and  pustules  like  those  pro- 
duced by  fire.)  1.  The  name  of  a genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnasan  system.  Class, 
Monoecia . Order,  Tetrandria . The 

nettle. 
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2;  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  com- 
mon nettle.  Urtica  dioica  of  Linnaeus. 
This  plant  is  well  known,  and  though 
generally  despised  as  a noxious  weed,  has 
been  long  used  for  medical,  culinary,  and 
economical  purposes.  The  young  shoots 
in  the  spring  possess  diuretic  and  antiscor- 
butic properties,  and  are  with  these  inten- 
tions boiled  and  eaten  instead  of  cabbage 
greens. 

Urtica  dioica.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  common  stinging-nettle.  See  Urtica. 

Urtica  mortua.  See  Lamiuvi  album. 

Urtica  pitulifera.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  pillbearing  netllc.  See  Urtica 
romana. 

Urtica  romana.  The  plant  which 
bears  this  name  in  the  pharmacopoeias  is 
the  Urtica  pilulij era  of  Linnaeus.  The  seed 
was  formerly  given  against  diseases  of  the 
chest,  but  is  now  deservedly  forgotten. 
To  raise  an  irritation  in  paralytic  limbs  the 
fresh  plant  may  be  employed  as  producing 
a more  permanent  sting  than  the  common 
nettle. 

Urtica  urens.  The  systematic  name 
of  a lesser  nettle  than  the  dioica,  and  pos- 
sessing similar  virtues. 

URTICARIA.  (From  urtica , a nettle.) 
Febris  urticata.  Uredo.  Purpura  urticata. 
Scarlatina  urticata.  The  nettle-rash.  A 
species  of  exanthematous  fever,  known  by- 
pyrexia  and  an  eruption  on  the  skin  like 
that  produced  by  the  sting  of  the  nettle. 
The  little  elevations,  called  the  nettle-rash, 
often  appear  instantaneously,  especially 
if  the  skin  be  rubbed  or  scratched,  and 
seldom  stay  many  hours  in  the  same  place, 
and  sometimes  not  many  minutes.  No 
part  of  the  body  is  exempt  from  them; 
and  where  many  of  them  rise  together,  and 
continue  an  hour  or  two,  the  parts  are 
often  considerably  swelled,  which  particu- 
larly happens  in  the  arms,  face,  and  hands. 
These  eruptions  will  continue  to  infest  the 
skin,  sometimes  in  one  place  and  sometimes 
in  another,  for  one  or  two  hours  together, 
two  or  three  times  a day,  or  perhaps  for 
the  greatest  part  of  twenty-four  hours. 
In  some  constitutions  they  last  only  a few 
days,  in  others  many  months. 

URTICATIO.  (From  urtica,  a nettle.) 
The  whipping  a paralytic  or  benumbed 
limb  with  nettles,  in  order  to  restore  its 
feelings. 

Usnea.  Muscus  cranii  humani.  This 
moss.  Lichen  saxatilis  of  Linnaeus,  when 
growing  on  the  human  ^kull,  was  formerly 
in  high  estimation,  but  now  deservedly 
forgotten. 

Uteraria.  (From  uterus , the  womb.) 
Medicines  appropriated  to  diseases  of  the 
womb. 

Uterine  fury . See  Nymphomania. 
UTERUS-  T Matrix . Agcr  na- 


tures. Hystera.  Metra.  Utriculus.  The 
womb.  A spongy  receptacle  resembling  a 
compressed  pear,  situated  in  the  cavity  of 
the  pelvis,  above  the  vagina,  and  between 
the  urinary  bladder  and  rectum. 

The  form  of  the  uterus  resembles  that  of 
an  oblong  pear  flattened,  with  the  depressed 
sides  placed  towards  the  ossa  pubis  and 
sacrum ; but,  in  the  impregnated  state, 
it  becomes  more  oval,  according  to  the 
degree  of  its  distention.  For  the  conve- 
nience of  description,  and  for  some  prac- 
tical purposes,  the  uterus  is  distinguished 
into  three  parts.  The  fundus,  the  body, 
and  the  cervix ; the  upper  part  is  called 
the  fundus,  the  lower  the  cervix,  the  space 
between  them,  the  extent  of  which  is  unde- 
fined, the  body.  The  uterus  is  about 
three  inches  in  length,  about  two  in 
breadth  at  the  fundus,  and  one  at  the  cer- 
vix. Its  thickness  is  different  at  the  fundus 
and  cervix,  being  at  the  former  usually 
rather  less  than  half  an  inch,  anti  at  the 
latter  somewhat  more  ; and  this  thickness 
is  preserved  throughout  pregnancy,  chiefly 
by  the  enlargement'  of  the  veins  and  lym- 
phatics ; there  being  a smaller  change  in 
the  size  of  the  arteries.  But  there  is  so 
great  a variety  in  the  size  and  dimensions 
of  the  uterus  in  different  women,  indepen- 
dent of  the  states  of  virginity,  marriage,  or 
pregnancy,  as  to  prevent  any  very  accurate 
mensuration.  The  cavity  of  the  uterus 
corresponds  with  the  external  form ; that 
of  the  cervix  leads  from  the  os  uteri,  where 
it  is  very  small,  in  a straight  direction,  to 
the  fundus,  where  it  is  expanded  into  a 
triangular  form,  with  two  of  the  angles 
opposed  to  the  entrance  into  the  Fallopian 
tubes ; and  at  the  place  of  junctionbetween 
the  cervix  and  the  body  of  the  uterus  the 
cavity  is  smaller  than  it  is  in  any  other  part. 
There  is  a swell,  or  fulness,  of  all  the  parts 
towards  the  cavity,  which  is  sometimes 
distinguished  by  a prominent  line  running 
longitudinally  through  its  middle.  The 
villous  coat  of  the  vagina  is  reflected  over 
the  os  uteri,  and  is  continued  into  the 
membrane  which  lines  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus.  The  internal  surface  of  the  uterus 
is  corrugated  in  a beautiful  manner,  but 
the  rugae,  or  wrinkles,  which  are  longitudi- 
nal, lessen  as  they  advance  into  the  uterus, 
the  fundus  of  which  is  smooth.  In  the 
intervals  between  the  rugae  are  small  orifices, 
like  those  in  the  vagina,  which  discharge  a 
mucus,  serving,  besides  other  purposes, 
that  of  closing  the  os  uteri  very  curiously 
and  perfectly  during  pregnancy.  The 
substance  of  the  uterus,  which  is  very 
firm,  is  composed  of  arteries,  veins,  lym- 
phatics, nerves,  and  muscular  fibres,  curi- 
ously interwoved  and  connected  together 
by  cellular  membrane.  The  muscular 
fibres  are  of  a pale  colour,  and  appear  also 
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in  tlieir  texture  somewhat  different  from 
muscular  fibres  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
The  arteries  of  the  uterus  are  the  spenna- 
tic  and  hypogastric.  The  spermatic  arteries 
arise  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  aorta,  a 
little  below  the  emulgents,  and  sometimes 
from  the  emulgents.  They  pass  over  the 
psoae  muscles  behind  the  peritonaeum,  enter 
between  the  two  laminae  or  duplicatures  of 
the  peritonaeum  which  form  the  broad  liga- 
ments of  the  uterus,  and  proceed  to  the 
uterus,  near  the  fundus  of  which  they  in- 
sinuate themselves,  giving  branches  in  their 
passage  to  the  ovaria  and  Fallopian  tubes. 
The  hypogastric  arteries  are  on  each  side 
a considerable  branch  of  the  internal  iliacs. 
They  pass  to  the  sides  of  the  body  of  the 
uterus,  sending  off  a number  of  smaller 
branches,  which  dip  into  its  substance. 
Some  branches  also  are  reflected  upwards 
to  the  fundus  uteri,  which  anastomose  with 
the  spermatic  arteries,  and  others  are  re- 
flected downwards,  supplying  the  vagina. 
The  veins  which  reconduct  the  blood  from 
the  uterus  are  very  numerous,  and  their 
size  in  the  unimpregnated  state  is  propor- 
tioned to  that  of  the  arteries ; but  tlieir 
enlargement  during  pregnancy  is  such, 
that  the  orifices  of  some  of  them,  when 
divided,  will  admit  even  of  the  end  of  a 
small  finger.  The  veins  anastomose  in  the 
manner  of  the  arteries  which  they  accom- 
pany out  of  the  uterus,  and  then,  having 
the  same  names  w ith  the  arteries  spermatic 
and  hypogastric,  the  former  proceeds  to  the 
vena  eava  on  the  right  side,  and  on  the  left 
to  the  emulgcnt  vein ; and  the  latter  to  the 
internal  iliac. 

From  the  substance  and  surfaces  of  the 
uterus  an  infinite  number  of  lymphatics 
arise,  which  follow  the  course  of  the  hypo- 
gastric and  spermatic  blood-vessels.  The 
first  pass  into  the  gland  of  the  internal  iliac 
plexus,  and  the  other  into  the  glands  which 
are  situated  near  the  origin  of  the  sperma- 
tic arteries.  Of  these  Nuck  first  gave  a 
delineation. 

The  uterus  is  supplied  with  nerves  from 
the  lower  mesocolic  plexus,  and  from  two 
small  flat  circular  ganglions,  which  are 
situated  behind  the  rectum.  These  gan- 
glions are  joined  by  a number  of  small 
branches  from  the  third  and  fourth  sacral 
nerves.  The  ovaria  derive  tlieir  nerves 
from  the  renal  plexus.  By  the  great  num- 
ber of  nerves  these  parts  are  rendered  very 
irritable,  but  it  is  by  those  branches  which 
the  uterus  receives  from  the  intercostal, 
that  the  intimate  consent  between  it  and 
various  other  parts  is  chiefly  preserved. 
The  muscular  fibres  of  the  uterus  have  been 
described  in  a very  different  manner  by 
anatomists,  some  of  whom  have  asserted 
that  its  substance  was  chiefly  muscular, 
with  fibres  running  in  transverse,  orbicular. 


or  reticulated  order,  whilst  .others  hare 
contended  that  there  were  no  muscular 
fibres  whatever  in  the  uterus.  In  the  im- 
impregnated  uterus,  when  boiled  for  the 
purpose  of  a more  perfect  examination, 
the  former  seems  to  be  a true  representa- 
tion; and  when  the  uterus  is  distended  to- 
wards tli e latter  part  of  pregnancy,  these 
fibres  are  very  thinly  scattered  ; but  they 
may  be  discovered  in  a circular  direction, 
at  the  junction  between  the  body  and  the 
cervix  of  the  uterus,  and  surrounding  the 
entrance  of  each  Fallopian  tube  in  a similar 
order.  Yet  it  does  not  seem  reasonable  to 
attribute  the  time  of  labour  to  its  muscular 
fibres  only,  if  we  are  to  judge  of  the  power 
of  a muscle  by  the  number  of  fibres  of 
which  it  is  composed,  unless  it  is  presumed 
that  those  of  the  uterus  are  stronger  than 
in  common  muscles.  With  respect  to  the 
glands  of  the  uterus,  none  are  discoverable 
dispersed  through  its  substance  upon  the 
inner  surface  of  the  cervix  ; between  the 
rugae  there  are  lacunae  which  secrete  mu- 
cus, and  there  are  small  follicles  at  the 
edge  of  the  os  uteri.  These  last  are  only 
observable  in  a state  of  pregnancy,  when 
they  are  much  enlarged.  From  the  angles 
at  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  tw  o processes 
of  an  irregular  round  form  originate,  called, 
from  the  name  ©f  the  first  dcseriber,  the 
Fallopian  tubes.  They  are  about  three 
inches  in  length,  and,  becoming  smaller  in 
their  progress  from  the  uterus,  have  a» 
uneven,  fringed  termination,  called  the 
fimbriae.  The  canal  which  passes  through 
these  tubes  is  extremely  small  at  their  ori- 
gin, but  it  is  gradually  enlarged,  and  ter- 
minates with  patulous  orifice,  the  diame- 
ter of  which  is  about  one  third  of  an  inch, 
surrounded  by  the  fimbriae.  It  is  also 
lined  by  a very  fine  vascular  membrane, 
formed  into  serpentine  plicae.  Through 
this  canal,  the  communication  between  the 
uterus  and  ovaria  is  preserved.  The  Fallo- 
pian tubes  are  wrapped  in  duplicatures  of 
the  peritonaeum,  which  are  called  the  broad 
ligaments  of  the  uterus ; but  a portion  of 
their  extremities,  thus  folded,  hangs  loose 
on  each  side  of  the  pelvis.  From  each 
lateral  angle  of  the  uterus,  a little  before 
and  below  the  Fallopian  tubes,  the  round 
ligaments  atise,  which  are  composed  of 
arteries,  veins,  lymphatics,  nerves,  and  a 
fibrous  structure.  These  are  connected 
together  by  cellular  membrane,  and  the 
whole  is  much  enlarged  during  pregnancy. 
They  receive  tin  ir  outward  covering  from 
the  pentonmum,  and  pass  out  of  the  pelvis 
through  the  ring  of  the  external  oblique 
muscle  to  the  groin,  where  the  vessels  sub- 
divide into  small  branches,,  and  terminate 
at  the  mons  veneris  and  contiguous  parts. 
From  tlie  insertion  of  Ihese  ligaments  into 
the  groin,  the  reason  appears  why  that  part 
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generally  suffers  in  all  the  diseases  and 
affections  of  the  uterus,  and  why  the  ingui- 
nal glands  are  in  women  so  often  found  in 
a morbid  or  enlarged  state.  The  dupli- 
catures  of  the  peritonaeum,  in  which  the 
Fallopian  tubes  and  ovaria  are  involved, 
are  called  the  broad  ligaments  of  the  uterus. 
These  prevent  the  entanglement  of  the 
parts,  and  are  conductors  of  the  vessels 
and  nerves  as  the  mesentery  is  of  those  of 
the  intestines.  Both  the  round  and  broad 
ligaments  alter  their  position  during  preg- 
nancy, appearing  to  vise  lower  and  more 
forward  than  in  the  unimpregnated  state. 
Their  use  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  prevent- 
ing the  descent  of  the  uterus,  aud  to 
regulate  its  direction  when  it  ascends  into 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen ; but  whether 
they  answer  these  purposes  may  be  much 
doubted.  The  use  of  the  womb  is  for 
menstruation,  conception,  nutrition  of  the 
fetus,  aud  parturition.  The  uterus  is  lia- 
ble to  many  diseases,  the  principal  of 
which  Are  prolapsus  uteri,  procidentia uteri, 
hydatids,  dropsy  of  the  uterus  or  tympa- 
nites uteri,  moles,  ulceration,  &c. 

UTERUS,  RETROVERSION  OF. 
By  the  term  retroversion,  such  a ehange  of 
the  position  of  the  uterus  is  understood, 
that  the  fundus  is  turned  backwards  and 
downwards  upon  its  cervix,  between  the 
vagina  and  rectum,  and  the  os  uteri  is 
turned  forwards  to  the  pubis,  and  upwards 
in  proportion  to  the  descent  of  the  fundus, 
so  that,  by  an  examination  per  vaginam,  it 
cannot  be  felt,  or  not  without  difficulty, 
when  the  uterus  is  retroverted.  By  the 
same  examination  there  may  also  be  per- 
ceived a large  round  tumour,  occupying 
the  inferiorpart  of  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis, 
and  pressing  the  vagina  towards  the  pubis. 
By  an  examination  per  anum,  the  same 
tumour  may  be  felt,  pressing  the  rectum 
to  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  and  if  both 
these  examinations  are  made  at  the  same 
time,  we  may  readily  discover  that  the 
tumour  is  confined  between  the  vagina  and 
rectum.  Besides  the  knowledge  of  the 
retroversion  which  may  be  gained  by  these 
examinations,  it  is  found  to  be  accompa- 
nied with  other  very  distinguishing  sym- 
ptoms. There  is  in  every -case*  together  with 
extreme  pain,  a suppression  of  urine  ; and 
by  the  continuance  of  this  distention  of  the 
bladder  the  tumour  formed  by  it  in  the 
abdomen  often  equals  in  size,  and  resem- 
bles in  shape,  the  uterus  in  the  sixth  or 
seventh  mouths  of  pregnancy;  but  it  is 
Eecessary  to  observe,  that  the  suppression 
of  urine  is  frequently  absolute  only  before 
the  retroversion  of  the  uterus,  or  daring 
the  time  it  is  retroverted  ; for  when  the 
retroversion  is  completed,  there  is  often  a 
discharge  of  urine,  so  as  to  prevent  an  in- 
crease of  the  distention  of  tfie  bladder, 


though  not  in  a sufficient  quantify  to  re- 
move it.  There  is  also  an  obstinate  con- 
stipation of  the  bowels,  produced  by  the 
pressure  of  the  retroverted  uterus  upon 
the  rectum,  which  renders  the  injection  of 
a clyster  very  difficult,  or  even  impossible. 
But  it  appears  that  all  the  painful  sym- 
ptoms are  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the 
suppression  of  urine ; for  none  of  those 
parts  which  are  apt  to  sympathize  in  affec- 
tions or  diseases  of  the  uterus  are  disturbed 
by  its  retroversion.  The  retroversion  of 
the  uterus  has  generally  occurred  about 
the  third  month  of  pregnancy,  and  some- 
times after  delivery  it  may  likewise  happen, 
where  the  uterus  is,  from  any  cause,  en- 
larged to  the  size  it  acquires  about  the 
third  month  of  pregnancy,  but  not  writh 
such  facility  as  in  the  pregnant  state,  be- 
cause the  enlargement  is  then  chiefly  at 
the  fundus.  If  the  uterus  is  but  little  en- 
larged, or  if  it  be  enlarged  beyond  a 
certain  time,  it  cannot  well  be  retroverted; 
for,  in  the  first  case,  should  the  cause  of  a 
retroversion  exist,  the  weight  at  the  fundus 
would  be  wanting  to  produce  it ; and  in 
the  latter  the  uterus  would  be  raised  above 
the  projection  of  the  sacrum,  and  supported 
by  the  spine. 

Utbicaria,  (From  uter , a bottle  ; so 
named  from  its  appendages  at  the  end  of 
the  leaves  resembling  bottles,  to  contain 
water.)  A name  of  the  nepanthes,  or 
wonderful  plant. 

Utriculus.  {Dim.  of  uter,  a bottle ; 
so  called  from  its  shape.)  The  womb. 

Uva.  ( Quasi  uvida , from  its  juice.) 
An  unripe  grape.  A tumour  on  the  eye 
resembling  a grape. 

Uva  giujina.  Crane-berries,  They 
are  brought  from  New  England,  and  are 
reckoned  antiscorbutic. 

UVA  PASSA  MAJOR.  Passula  ma- 
jor. The  raisin.  The  dried  fruit  of  the 
Vitis  vinifera  of  Linnaeus  :— /o/us  lobatis 
sinuatis  nudis.  Raisins  are  prepared  by 
immersing  the  fresh  fruit  into  a solution  of 
alkaline  salt  and  soap-ley,  made  boiling 
hot,  to  which  is  added  some  olive-oil,  and 
a small  quantity  of  common  salt,  and  af- 
terwards drying  them  in  the  shade.  They 
are  used  as  agreeable,  lubricating,  aces- 
cent sweets  in  pectoral  decoctions,  and 
for  obtunding  the  acrimony  in  other  medi- 
cines, and  rendering  them  grateful  to  the 
palate  and  stomach.  They  are  directed 
in  the  deco c turn  hordei  compositum  tinctura 
sentue,  and  tinctura  cardumomi  composila. 

UVA  PASSA  MINOR.  Passa  corin- 
tkiaca.  The  currants.  The  dried  fruit  of 
the  vitis  corinthicu.  Their  virtues  are  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  uva  passa  major. 

UVA  URSL  Bear’s  whoi  tie  berry. 
Bear’s  whorts,  or  bear’s  bilberries,  called 
also  vaccaria  vaccinia.  Trailing  aj  butus, 
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or  bear-berry.  Arbutus  uva  ursi  of  Linnaeus : 
— canlibus  procumbentibus , foliis  integerri- 
mis.  This  plant,  though  employed  by  the 
antients  in  several  diseases,  requiring  ad- 
stringent  medicines,  had  almost  entirely 
fallen  into  disuse  until  the  middle  of  the 
present  century,  when  it  first  drew  the  at- 
tention of  physicians  as  a useful  remedy  in 
calculous  and  nephritic  complaints,  which 
diseases  it  appears  to  relieve  by  its  adstrin- 
gent  qualities. 

UVEA.  (From  uva,,  an  unripe  grape.) 
The  posterior  lamina  of  the  iris ; so  called 
because,  in  breasts,  which  the  antients 
chiefly  dissected,  it  is  of  the  colour  of 
unripe  grapes. 

UVULA.  (Dim.  of  uva,  a grape.)  Co 
lumella.  Cion . Gargarcon.  Columna  oris. 
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acca.  The  cow. 

Vaccari a.  (From  vacca,  a cow ; be- 
cause it  is  coveted  by  cows.)  The  herb 
cow’s-basil. 

VACCINATION.  The  insertion  of  the 
matter  to  produce  the  cow-pox.  See  Va- 
riola vaccina. 

VACCINIUM.  (Quasi  baccinium,  from 
its  berry.)  The  name  of  a genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Odandria. 
Order,  Monogynia. 

Vaccinium  myrtillus.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  myrtle-berry.  See  Myr- 
tillus. 

Vaccinium  oxycoccos.  The  syste- 
matic napie  of  the  cranberry-plant.  See 
Oxycoccos. 

Vaccinium  vitis  id^sa.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  red  whertle-berry.  See 
Vitis  idaa. 

VAGINA.  A sheath.  Vagina  uteri.  That 
canal  which  leads  from  the  pudendum  or 
external  orifice  to  the  uterus,  is  called  the 
vagina.  It  is  somewhat  of  a conical  form, 
with  the  narrowest  part  downwards,  and 
is  described  as  being  five  or  six  indies  in 
length,  and  about  two  in  diameter.  But 
it  would  be  more  proper  to  say,  that  it  is 
capable  of  being  extended  to  those  dimen- 
sions; for  in  its  common  state,  the  os  uteri 
is  seldom  found  to  be  more  than  three 
inches  from  the  external  orifice,  and  the 
vagina  is  contracted  as  well  as  shortened. 
The  vagina  is  composed  of  two  coats,  the 
first  or  innermost  of  which  is  villous,  inter- 
spersed with  many  excretory  ducts,  and 
contracted  into  plicae,  or  small  transverse 
folds,  particularly  at  the  fore  and  back 
part,  but,  by  child-bearing  these  are  les- 


Gurgulio interseptum.  The  small  conical 
fleshy  substance  hanging  in  the  middle  of 
the  velum  pendulum  palati , ov  er  the  root  of 
the  tongue.  It  is  composed  of  the  com- 
mon membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  a small 
muscle  resembling  a worm  which  arises 
from  the  union  of  the  palatine  bone,  and 
descends  to  the  tip  of  the  uvula.  It  was 
called  Pulato  staphilinus  by  Douglas,  and 
Staphilinus  epistaphilimis  by  Winslow. 
By  its  contraction  the  uvula  is  raised  up. 

Uvularia.  (From  uvula,  because  it 
cured  diseases  of  the  uvula.)  The  plant 
which  bears  this  epithet  in  some  pharma- 
copoeias is  the  Riiscus  hypoglossum  of  Lin- 
naeus : it  was  formerly  used  against  relaxa- 
tion of  the  uvula,  but  now  laid  aside  for 
more  adstringent  remedies. 


sened  or  obliterated.  The  second  coat  is 
composed  of  a firm  membrane,  in  which 
muscular  fibres  are  not  distinctly  observe- 
able,  but  which  are  endowed,  to  a certain 
degree,  with  contractile  powers  like  a 
muscle.  This  is  surrounded  by  cellular 
membrane,  which  connects  it  to  the  neigh- 
bouring parts.  A portion  of  the  upper  and 
posterior  part  of  the  vagina  is  also  covered 
by  the  peritonaeum.  The  entrance  of  the 
vagina  is  constricted  by  muscular  fibres, 
originating  from  the  rami  of  the  pubis, 
which  run  on  each  side  of  the  puden- 
dum, surrounding  the  posterior  part,  and 
executing  an  equivalent  office,  though 
they  cannot  be  said  to  form  a true  sphinc- 
ter. 

The  upper  part  of  the  vagina  is  connected 
to  the  circumference  of  the  os  uteri,  but 
not  in  a straight  line,  so  as  to  render  the 
cavity  of  the  uterus  a continuation  of  that 
of  the  vagina.  Fonthe  latter  stretches  be- 
yond the  former,  and,  being  joined  to  the 
cervix,  is  reflected  over  the  os  uteri, 
which,  by  this  mode  of  union,  is  suspended 
with  protuberant  lips  in  the  vagina,  and 
permitted  to  change  its  position  in  various 
ways  and  directions.  When  therefore 
these  parts  are  distended  and  unfolded  at 
the  time  of  labour,  they  are  continued  into 
each  other,  and  there  is  no  part  which  can 
properly  be  considered  as  tiie  precise  be- 
ginning of  the  uterus  or  termination  of  the 
vagina. 

The  diseases  of  the  vagina  are,  first, 
such  an  abbreviation  and  contraction  as 
render  it  unfit  for  the  uses  for  whicii  it  was 
designed  : secondly,  a cohesion  of  the  sides 
in  consequence  of  preceding  ulceration : 
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I thirdly,  cicatrices  after  an  ulceration  of  the 
I parts:  fourthly,  excrescences:  fifthly, 

I fiuor  albus.  This  abbreviation  and  con- 
I traction  of  the  vagina,  which  usually  ac- 
I company  each  other,  are  produced  by 
original  defective  formation,  and  they  are 
seldom  discovered  before  the  time  of  mar- 
' riage,  the  consummation  of  which  they 
Sometimes  prevent.  The  curative  inten- 
tions are  to  relax  the  parts  by  the  use  of 
emollient  applications,  and  to  dilate  them 
to  their  proper  size  by  sponge,  or  other 
tents,  or,  which  are  more  effectual,  by 
bougies  gradually  enlarged.  But  the  cir- 
cumstances which  attend  this  disorder,  are 
sometimes  such  as  might  lead  us  to  form  an 
erroneous  opinion  of  the  disease.  A case 
of  this  kind,  which  was  under  Dr.  Den- 
man’s care,  from  the  strangury,  from  the 
heat  of  the  parts,  and  the  profuse  and  in- 
flammatory discharge,  was  suspected  to 
proceed  from  venereal  infection  ; and  with 
that  opinion  the  patient  had  been  put  upon 
a course  of  medicine  composed  of  quick- 
silver, for  several  weeks,  without  relief. 
When  she  applied  to  the  Dr.  he  prevailed 
upon  her  to  submit  to  an  examination,  and 
found  the  vagina  rigid,  so  much  contracted 
as  not  to  exceed  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  more  than  one  inch  and  a half  in 
length.  The  repeated,  though  fruitless 
attempts  which  had  been  made  to  com- 
plete the  act  of  coition,  had  occasioned  a 
considerable  inflammation  upon  the  parts, 
and  all  the  suspicious  appearances  before 
mentioned.  To  remove  the  inflammation 
she  was  bled,  took  some  gentle  purgative 
medicines,  used  an  emollient  fomentation, 
and  afterwards  some  unctuous  applications  • 
she  was  also  advised  to  live  separate  from 
her  husband  for  some  time.  The  inflam- 
mation being  gone,  tents  of  various  sizes 
were  introduced  into  the  vagina,  by  which 
it  was  distended,  though  not  very  amply. 
Siie  then  returned  to  her  husband,  and  in 
a few  months  became  pregnant.  Her  la- 
bour, though  slow,  was  not  attended  with 
any  extraordinary  difficulty.  She  was  de- 
livered of  a full-sized  child,  and  afterwards 
suffered  no  inconvenience.  Another  kind 
of  constriction  of  the  external  parts  some- 
times occurs,  and  which  seems  to  be  a 
mere  spasm.  By  the  violence  or  long  con- 
tinuance of  a labour,  by  the  morbid  state 
of  the  constitution,  or  by  the  negligent 
and  improper  use  of  instruments,  and  in- 
flammation of  the  external  parts,  or  vagina, 
is  sometimes  produced  in  such  a degree  as 
to  endanger  a mortification*.  By  careful 
management  this  consequence  is  usually 
prevented,  but  in  some  cases,  when  the 
constitution  of  the  patient  was  prone  to 
disease,  the  external  parts  have  sloughed 
away,  and  in  others,  equal  injury  has  been 
done  to  the  vagina.  But  the  effect  of  the 
inflammation  is  usually  confined  to  the 
internal  or  villous  coat,  which  is  sometimes 


cast  off  wholly  or  partially.  An  ulcerated 
surface  being  thus  left,  when  the  disposi- 
tion to  heal  has  taken  place,  cicatrices 
have  been  formed  of  different  kinds,  ac- 
cording to  the  depth  and  extent  of  the 
ulceration;  and  there  being  no  counterac- 
tion to  the  contractile  state  of  the  parts, 
the  dim  'sions  of  the  vagina  become  much 
reduce^,  or,  if  the  ulceration  should  not 
be  healed,  and  the  contractibility  of  the 
parts  continue  to  operate,  the  ulcerated 
surfaces  being  brought  together  may  co- 
here, and  the  canal  of  the  vagina  be  per- 
fectly closed. 

Cicatrices  in  the  vagina  very  seldom  be- 
come an  impediment  to  the  connection 
between  the  sexes  ; when  they  do,  the 
same  kind  of  assistance  is  required  as  was 
recommended  in  the  natural  contraction 
or  abbreviation  of  the  part ; they  always 
give  way  to  the  pressure  of  the  head  of 
the  child  in  the  time  of  labour,  though  in 
many  cases  with  great  difficulty.  Some- 
times the  appearances  may  mislead  the 
judgment;  for  the  above  author  was  called 
to  a woman  in  labour,  who  was  thought 
to  have  become  pregnant  ; the  hymen  re- 
mained unbroken  ; but,  on  making  very- 
particular  inquiry,  he  discovered  that  this 
was  her  second  labour,  and  that  the  part 
which,  from  its  form  and  situation,  was 
supposed  to  be  the  hymen,  with  a small 
aperture,  was  a cicatrice,  or  unnatural 
contraction  of  the  entrance  into  the  vagina, 
consequent  to  an  ulceration  of  the  part 
after  her  former  labour.  Fungous  excres- 
cences arising  from  any  part  of  the  vagina 
or  uterus,  have  been  distinguished,  though 
not  very  properly,  by  the  general  term 
polypus.  See  Polypus. 

VAGINA  OF  NERVES.  The  outer 
covering  of  nerves.  By  some  it  is  said  to 
be  a production  of  the  pia  mater  only, 
and  by  others  of  the  dura  mater,  because 
it  agrees  with  it  in  tenacity,  colour,  and 
texture. 

VAGINA  OF  TENDONS.  A loose 
membranous  sheath,  formed  of  cellular 
membrane,  investing  the  tendons,  and 
containing  an  unctuous  juice,  which  is 
secreted  by  the  vessels  of  its  internal  sur- 
face. Ganglions  are  nothing  more  than  an 
accumulation  of  this  juice. 

Vaginalis  tunica  testis.  See 
nica  vaginalis  testis. 

" Vaguin  par . See  Par  vagum. 

Valerian,  Celtic.  See  Nardus  celtica. 
Valerian , garden.  See  Valeriana  major. 
Valerian,  great.  See  Valeriana  major. 
Valerian,  lesser.  See  Valeriana  sylves - 
tris. 

Valerian,  wild.  See  Valeriana  sylvestris. 
VALERIANA.  (From  Valerius,  who 
first  particularly  described  it.)  1.  The 
name  of  a genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnajan 
system.  Class,  Triandria . Order,  Mono- 
gynia.  Valerian, ' 
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2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  wild 
■valerian.  Valeriana  minor.  Officinal  va- 
lerian. Valeriana  officinalis  of  Linnaeus ; 
floribus  triandris,  foliis  omnibus  pinnatis. 
The  root  of  this  plant  has  been  long  ex- 
tolled as  an  efficacious  remedy  in  epilep- 
sy, which  caused  it  to  be  exhibited  in  a 
variety  of  other  complaints  termed  ner- 
vous, in  which  it  has  been  found  highly 
serviceable.  It  is  also  in  very  general  use 
as  an  antispasmodic,  and  is  exhibited  in 
convulsive  hysterical  diseases.  A simple 
and  volatile  tincture  are  directed  in  the 
pharmacopoeias. 

Valeriana  celtica.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  Celtic  nard.  See  Nardus  Cel- 
tic a. 

Valeriana  major.  Phu.  The  gar- 
den valerian.  The  root  of  this  plant,  v a- 
leriana  phu  of  Linnaeus,  is  said  to  be  effi- 
cacious in  removing  rheumatism,  especially 
the  sciatica,  and  also  inveterate  epilep- 
sies. 

Valeriana  minor.  See  Valeriana  syl- 
vestris. 

Valeriana  officinalis.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  wild  valerian.  See 
Valeriana  sylvestris. 

Valeriana  phu.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  garden  valerian.  See  Valeri- 
ana major. 

Valeriana  sylvestris.  S eeValeriana. 
Vallum.  (From  callus,  a hedge  stake ; 
so  called  from  the  regular  trench-like  dis- 
position of  the  hairs.)  The  eye-brows. 

VALVE.  ( Vulva  ; from  valveo , to  fold 
up.)  A thin  and  transparent  membrane 
situated  within  certain  vessels,  as  arteries, 
veins,  and  absorbents,  whose  office  appears 
to  be  to  prevent  the  contents  of  the  vessel 
from  flowing  back. 

VALVE  OF  THE  COLON.  The  end 
of  the  iliac  portion  of  the  small  intestine 
enters  the  large  one  obliquely,  and  pro- 
jects somewhat  within  it,  so  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  valve,  called  from  its  discoverer 
the  valve  of  Tulpius,  also  the  valve  of  the 
coecum. 

Valves , semilunar.  See  Semilunar  valves. 

Valves,  tricuspid.  See  Tricuspid  valves. 

Valves , triglochin.  See  Tricuspid 
valves. 

VALVULA.  (Dim.  of  valvaj)  A little 
valve. 

Valvula  coli.  See  Intestines. 

VALVULA  EUSTACHIL  A mem- 
branous semilunar  valve,  which  separates 
the  right  auricle  from  the  inferior  vena 
cava,  first  described  by  Eusfachiu*. 

Valvula  tulpu.  See  Valve  of  the 
colon. 

VALVUL/E  CONNIVENTES.  The 
semilunar  folds  formed  of  the  villous  coat 
of  the  intestinum  duodenum,  and  jejunum. 
Their  use  appears  to  be  to  increase  the 
surface  of  the  intestines,, 


VALVUluE  MITRALES.  See  Mi- 
tral valves. 

VALVULZE  SEMILUNARES.  See 

Semilunar  ralves. 

VALVUUE  TRIGLOCHIN ES.  See 
Tricuspid  valves. 

Vanelloe.  Vanilla.  Banilia.  Ba- 
nilas.  Aracus.  Aromaticus.  A long,  flat- 
fish pod,  containing,  under  a wrinkled  brittle 
shell,  a reddish  brown  pulp,  with  small  sinn- 
ing black  seeds.  The  plant  which  affords 
this  fruit  is  the  Ep'd  ndrum  vanilla  of  Lin- 
naeus : — scandens,  foliis  ovato-oblongis  nervo- 
sis  sessilibus  caul  inis,  cirrhis  spirulibus.  Va- 
nelloes  have  an  unctuous  aromatic  taste, 
and  a fragrant  smell  like  that  of  some  of 
the  finer  balsams  heightened  with  mnsk. 
Although  chiefly  used  as  perfumes,  they 
are  said  to  possess  aphrodisiac  virtues. 

Vanilla.  See  Vanelloe. 

Vaporarium.  ( From  vapor,  vapour.) 

A vapour-bath. 

Vari.  See  Jovthi. 

Varia.  (From  varius , changeable.) 
The  small  pox  ; also  small  red  pimples  in 
the  face. 

VARICELLA.  (Dim.  of  varia,  the 
small  pox;  so  called  from  its  being  change- 
able.) Variola  lympkaticn.  The  chicken- 
pox.  A genus  of  disease  in  the  clas* pyrex- 
ia! and  order  exanthemata  of  Cullen  ; known 
by  moderate  synocha;  pimples  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  the  small  pox,  quickly 
forming  pustules,  which  contain  a fluid 
matter,  and  after  three  or  four  days  from 
their  first  appearance,  desquamate. 

VARICOCELE,  (From  rarix , a dis- 
tended vein,  and  xjAw,  a tumour.)  A swel- 
ling of  the  veins  of  the  scrotum,  or  sper- 
matic cord  ; hence  it  is  divided  into  the 
scrotal  vnticocele,  which  is  known  by  the 
appearance  of  livid  and  tumid  veins  on  the 
scrotum  ; and  varicocele  of  the  spermatic 
cord,'  known  by  feeling  hard  vermiform 
vessels  in  the  course  of  the  spermatic  cord. 
Varicocele  mostly  arises  from  excessive 
walking,  running,  jumping,  wearing  of 
trusses,  and  the  like,  producing  at  first  g 
slight  uneasiness  in  the  parr,  which,  if  not 
remedied,  continues  advancing  towards 
the  loins. 

V-vRIOLA.  (From  varius,  changing 
colour,  because  it  disfigures  the  skin.)  The 
small  pox.  A genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
pyrexia!  and  order  exanthemata  of  Cullen  ; 
distinguished  by  synocha ; eruption  of  red 
pimples  on  the  third  day,  which  on  the 
eighth  day  cpntain  pus,  and  drying,  tall  off 
in  crusts, 

It  is  a disease  of  a very  contagions  na- 
ture, supposed  to  have  been  introduced 
into  Europe  from  Arabia,  and  in  which 
there  arises  a fever,  that  is  succeeded  by  a 
number  of  little  inflammations  in  the  skin, 
which  proceed  to  suppuration,  the  matter 
formed  thereby  being  capable  of  produc- 
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the  disorder  in  afiother  person.  It 
makes  its  attack  on  people  of  ait  ages,  but 
the  young  of  both  sexes  are  more  liable  to 
it  than  those  who  are  much  advanced  in 
life ; and  it  may  prevail  at  all  the  seasons 
of  the  year,  but  in  general  is  most  preva- 
lent in  the  spring  and  summer. 

The  small-pox  is  distinguished  into  the 
distinct  and  confluent,  implying  that  in  the 
former,  the  eruptions  are  perfectly  sepa- 
rate from  each  other,  and  that  in  the  latter, 
they  run  much  into  one  another. 

Both  species  are  produced  either  by 
breathing  air  impregnated  with  the  effluvia 
arising  from  the  body  of  those  who  labour 
under  the  disease,  or  by  the  introduction 
of  a small  quantity  of  tiie  variolous  matter- 
into  the  habit  by  inoculation  ; and  it  is 
probable  that  the  difference  of  the  small- 
pox is  not  owing  to  any  difference  in  the 
contagion,  but  depends  on  the  state  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  applied,  or  on  certain 
circumstances  concurring  with  the  appli- 
cation of  it. 

A variety  of  opinions  have  been  enter- 
tained respecting  the  effect  of  the  variolous 
infection  on  the  foetus  in  the  utero  ; a suf- 
ficient number  of  instances,  however,  has 
been  recorded,  to  ascertain  that  the  dis- 
ease may  be  communicated  from  the  mo- 
ther to  the  child.  In  some  cases,  the  body 
of  the  child,  at  its  birth  has  been  covered 
with  pustules,  and  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease has  been  most  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained by  inoculating  with  matter  taken 
f om  the  pustules.  In  other  cases,  there 
has  been  no  appearance  of  the  disease  at 
the  time  of  the  birth,  but  an  eruption  and 
oilier  symptoms  of  the  disease  have  ap- 
peared so  eatly,  as  to  ascertain  that  the 
infection  must  have  been  received  pre- 
viously to  the  removal  of  the  child  from 
the  uterus. 

Four  different  states,  or  stages,  are  to 
be  observed  in  the  small-pox:  first,  the  fe- 
brile ; second,  the  eruptive;  third,  the  ma- 
turativG ; and  fourth,  that  of  the  declina- 
tion or  scabbing.  When  the  disease  has 
arisen  naturally,  and  is  of  the  distinct 
kind,  the  eruption  is  commonly  preceded 
by  a redness  in  the  eyes,  soreness  in  the 
tiiroat,  pains  in  the  head,  back,  and  loins, 
'weariness  and  faintness,  alternate  fits  of 
chilliness  and  heat,  thirst,  nausea,  inclina- 
tion to  vomit,  and  a quick  pulse. 

In  some  instances  these  symptoms  pre- 
vail in  a high  degree,  and  in  others  they 
are  very  moderate  and  trifling.  In  very 
young  children,  startings  and  convulsion 
are  apt  to  take  place  a short  time  previous 
to  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  always 
giving  great  alarm  to  those  not  conversant 
with  the  frequency  of  the  occurrence. 

About  the  third  or  fourth  day  from  the 
first  seizure,  the  eruption  shews  itself  in 
little  red  spots  on  the  face,  neck,  and 
fereast,  and  these  contiuue  to  increase  in 


number  and  size  for  three  or  four  longer, 
at  the  end  of  which  time,  they  are  to  be 
observed  dispersed  over  several  parts  of 
the  body. 

If  the  pustules  are  not.  very  numerous, 
the  febrile  symptoms  will  generally  go  off 
on  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  or  they 
will  become  very  moderate.  It  sometimes 
happens,  that  a number  of  little  >pots  of 
an  erysipelatous  nature  are  interspersed 
amongst  tire  pustules  ; but  these  generally 
go  in  again,  as  soon  as  the  suppuration 
commences,  which  is  usually  about  the 
fifth  or  sixth  day,  at  which  period,  a small 
vesicle,  containing  an  almost  coiourles* 
fluid,, may  be  observed  upon  the  top  of  each 
pimple.  Should  the  pustules  be  perfectly 
distinct  and  separate  from  each  other,  the 
suppuration  will  probably  be  completed 
about  the  eighth  or  ninth  day,  and  they 
will  then  be  filled  with  a thick  yellow  mat- 
ter ; but  should  they  run  much  into  each 
other,  it  will  not  be  completed  till  some 
days  later. 

When  the  pustules  are  very  thick  and 
numerous  on  the  face,  it  is  apt  about  this 
time  to  become  much  swelled,  and  the 
eyelids  lo  be  closed  up,  previous  to  which, 
there  usually  arises  a hoarseness,  and  diffi- 
culty of  swallowing,  accompanied  with  a 
considerable  discharge  of  viscid  saliva. 
About'  the  eleventh  day,  the  swelling  of 
the  face  usually  subsides,  together  with  the 
affection  of  the  fauces,  and  is  succeeded 
by  the  same  in  the  hands  and  feet,  afte^ 
which  the  pustules  break,  at  d discharge 
their  contents  ; and  then  becoming  dry, 
they  fall  in  crus  s,  leaving  the  skin  which 
they  covered  of  a brown  red  colour,  which 
appearance  continues  for  many  days.  la 
those  cases  where  the  pustules  are  large, 

\ and  are  late  in  becoming  dry  and  falling 
off,  they  are  very  apt  to  leave  pits  behind 
them  ; but  where  they  are  small,  suppurate 
quickly,  and  are  few  in  number,  they  nei- 
ther leave  any  marks  behind  them,  nor  do 
they  occasion  much  affection  of  the  sys- 
tem. 

In  the  confluent  small  pox,  the  fever 
which  precedes  the  eruption  is  much  more 
violent  than  in  the  distinct,  being  attended 
usually  with-  great  anxiety,  heat,  thirst, 
nausea,  vomitting,  and  a frequent  and  con- 
tracted pulse,  and  often  with  coma  or  de- 
lirium. In  infants,  convulsive  fits  are  apt 
to  occur,  which  either  prove  fatal  before 
any  eruption  appears,  or  they  usher  in  a 
malignant  species  of  the  disease. 

The  eruption  usually  makes  its  appear- 
ance about  the  third  day,  being  frequently 
preceded  or  attended  with  a rosy  efflores- 
cence, similar  to  what  takes  place  in  the 
measles;  but  the  fever,  although  it  suffers 
gome  slight  remission  on  the  coming  out  of 
the  eruption,  does  not  go  off’  as  in  the  dis- 
tinct kind  ; on  the  contrary,  it  becomes 
increased  after  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  a ad 
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continues  considerably  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  disease. 

As  the  eruption  advances,  the  face  be- 
ing thickly  beset  with  pustules,  becomes 
very  much  swelled,  the  eyeiids  are  closed 
up,  so  as  to  deprive  the  patient  of  sight, 
and  a gentle  salivation  ensues,  which,  to- 
wards the  eleventh  day,  is  so  viscid  as  to 
be  spit  up  with  great  difficulty.  In  chil- 
dren, a diarrhoea  usually  attends  this  stage 
of  the  disease  instead  of  a salivation,  which 
is  to  be  met  with  only  in  adults.  The  ve- 
sicles on  the  top  of  the  pimples  are  to  be 
perceived  sooner  in  the  confluent  small-pox 
than  in  the  distinct ; but  they  never  rise  to 
an  eminence,  being  usually  flatted  in^  nei- 
ther do  they  arrive  to  proper  suppuration, 
as  the  fluid  contained  in  them,  instead  of 
becoming  yellow,  turns  to  a brown  colour. 

About  the  tenth  or  eleventh  day,  the 
swelling  of  the  face  usually  subsides,  and 
then  the  hands  and  feet  begin  to  puff  up 
and  swell,  and  about  the  same  time  the 
vesicles  break,  and  pour  out  a liquor  that 
forms  into  brown  or  black  crusts,  which, 
upon  falling  off,  leave  deep  pits  behind 
them  that  continue  for  life ; and  where  the 
pustules  have  run  much  into  each  other, 
they  then  disfigure  and  scar  the  face  very 
considerably. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  a putrescency 
of  the  fluids  takes  place  at  an  early  period 
of  the  disease,  and  shews  itself  in  livid 
spots  interspersed  amongst  the  pustules, 
and  by  a discharge  of  blood  by  urine,  stool, 
and  from  various  parts  of  the  body. 

In  the  confluent  small-pox,  the  fever, 
which,  perhaps,  had  suffered  some  slight 
remission  from  the  time  the  eruption  made 
its  appearance  to  that  of  maturation,  is 
often  renewed  with  considerable  violence 
at  this  last-mentioned  period,  which  is 
what  is  called  the  secondary  fever,  and  this 
is  the  most  dangerous  stage  of  the  disease. 
It  has  been  observed,  even  amongst  the 
vulgar,  that  the  small  pox  is  apt  to  appear 
immediately  before  or  after  the  preva- 
lence of  the  measles.  Another  curious  ob- 
servation has  been  made  relating  to  the 
symptoms  of  these  complaints,  namely, 
that  if,  while  a patient  labours  under  the 
small-pox,  he  is  seized  with  the  measles, 
the  course  of  the  former  is  retarded  till 
the  eruption  of  the  measles  is  finished. 
The  measles  appear,  for  instance,  on  the 
second  day  of  the  eruption  of  small-pox, 
the  progress  of  this  ceases,  till  the  measles 
terminate  by  desquamation,  and  then  it 
goes  on  in  the  usual  way.  Several  cases 
are,  however,  recorded  in  the  Medical  and 
Physical  Journal,  as  likewise  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  Medical  Commentaries,  in 
which  a concurrence  of  the  small-pox  and 
measles  took  piace  without  the  progress  of 
the  former  being  retarded.  The  distinct 
small-pox  is  not  attended  with  danger, 
except  when  it  attacks  pregnant  women, 


or  approaches  nearly  in  its  nature  to  that 
of  the  confluent ; but  this  last  is  always 
accompanied  with  considerable  risk,  the 
degree  of  which  is  ever  in  proportion  to  the 
violence  and  permanence  of  the  fever,  the 
number  of  pustules  on  the  face,  and  the 
disposition  to  putrescency  which  prevails. 

When  there  is  a great  tendency  this  way, 
the  disease  usually  proves  fatal  between 
the  eighth  and  eleventh  day,  but,  in  some 
cases,  death  is  protracted  till  the  fourteenth 
or  sixteenth.  The  confluent  small-pox, 
although  it  may  not  prove  immediately 
mortal,  is  very  apt  to  induce  various  mor- 
bid affections. 

Both  kinds  of  small  pox  leave  behind 
them  a predisposition  to  inflammatory 
complaints,  particularly  to  ophthalmia  and 
visceral  inflammations,  but  more  especially 
of  the  thorax  ; and  they  not  unfrequently 
excite  scrophula  into  action  which  might 
otherwise  have  laid  dormant  in  the  system. 

The  regular  swelling  of  the  hands  and 
feet  upon  that  of  the  face  subsiding,  and  its 
continuance  for  the  due  time,  may  be  re- 
garded in  a favourable  light. 

The  dissections  which  have  been  made 
of  confluent  small-pox,  have  never  disco- 
vered any  pustules  internally  on  the  viscera. 
From  them  it  also  appears  that  variolous 
pustules  never  attack  the  cavities  of  the 
body,  except  those  to  which  the  air  has 
free  access,  as  the  nose,  mouth,  trachea, 
the  larger  branches  of  the  bronchiae,  and 
the  outermost  part  of  the  meatus  audito- 
rius.  In  cases  of  prolapsus  ani,  they  like- 
wise frequently  attack  that  part  of  the  gut 
which  is  exposed  to  the  air.  They  have 
usually  shewn  the  same  morbid  appearances 
inwardly,  as  are  met  with  in  putrid  fever, 
where  the  disease  has  been  of  the  malignant 
kind.  Where  the  febrile  symptoms  have 
run  high,  and  the  head  has  been  much 
affected  with  coma  or  delirium,  the  vessels 
of  the  brain  appear,  on  removing  the  cra- 
nium and  dura-mater,  more  turgid,  and 
filled  with  a darker  coloured  blood  than 
usual,  and  a greater  quantity  of  serous 
fluid  is  found,  particularly  towards  the 
base  of  the  brain.  Under  similar  circum- 
stances, the  lungs  have  often  a darker  ap- 
pearance, and  their  moisture  is  more  copi- 
ous than  usual.  When  no  inflammatory 
affection  has  supervened,  they  are  most 
usually  found. 

VARIOLA  VACCINA.  The  cow- 
pox.  Any  pustulous  disease  affecting  the 
cow,  may  be  called  the  cow-pox  : whether 
it  arises  from  an  over-distention  of  the  ud- 
der, in  consequence  of  a neglect  in  milking 
the  cow,  or  from  the  sting  of  an  insect, 
or  any  other  cause.  But  the  species  which 
claims  our  particular  attention,  is  that 
which  was  recommended  to  the  world  by 
Dr.  Jenner,  in  the  year  1798,  as  a substi- 
tute for  the  small-pox.  This,  which  ori- 
ginates from  the  grease  in  the  horse’s  heel. 
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is  called  the  genuine  cow-pox;  all  other 
kinds  are  spurious. 

That  the  vaccine  fluid,  fraught  with  such 
unspeakable  benefits  to  mankind,  derives 
its  origin  from  this  humble  source,  how- 
ever it  may  mortify  human  pride,  or  medi- 
cal vanity,  is  confirmed  by  the  observa- 
tions and  experiments  of  competent  judges. 
For  proofs  of  this  assertion,  the  reader  may 
consult  the  works  of  Dr.  Jenner;  the  Me- 
dical and  Physical  Journal  ; and  a treatise 
on  the  subject  by  Dr.  Loy,  of  which  an  ana- 
lysis is  given  in  the  Annals  of  Medicine  for 
the  year  1801 ; and  Mr.  Ring’s  work  on  this 
disease,  which  contains  the  whole  mass  of 
evidence  that  has  appeared  concerning  it. 

The  genuine  cow-pox  appears  on  the 
teats  of  the  cow,  in  the  form  of  vesicles, 
of  a blue  colour  approaching  to  livid.  These 
vesicles  are  elevated  at  the  margin,  and 
depressed  at  the  centre.  They  are  sur- 
rounded with  inflammation.  The  fluid 
they  contain  is  limpid.  The  animals  are 
indisposed  ; and  the  secretion  of  milk  is 
lessened.  Solutions  of  the  sulphats  of  zinc 
and  copper  are  a speedy  remedy  for  these 
pustules  ; otherwise  they  degenerate  into 
ulcers,  which  are  extremely  troublesome. 
It  must,  however,  be  recollected,  that 
much  of  the  obstinacy  attending  these 
cases  is  owing  to  the  friction  of  the  pus- 
tules, in  consequence  of  milking.  It  is 
probable,  that  a solution  of  the  superace- 
tate of  lead  would  be  preferable  to  irrita- 
ting applications. 

Similar  effects  are  produced  in  the  hands 
of  the  milkers,  attended  with  febrile  sym- 
ptoms, and  sometimes  with  tumouis  in  the 
axilla.  Other  parts,  where  the  cuticle  is 
abraded,  or  which  are  naturally  destitute 
of  that  defence,  are  also  liable  to  the 
same  affection,  provided  active  matter  is 
applied.  It  even  appears  that,  in  some 
instances,  pustules  have  been  produced  by 
the  application  of  vaccine  virus  to  the 
sound  cuticle.  One  case  of  tliis  kind  may 
be  found  in  a letter  from  Dr.  Fowler,  of 
Salisbury  to  Dr.  Pearson,  published  in  the 
first  work  of  Dr.  Pearson  on  this  subject. 

The  spurious  cow-pox  is  white:  and 
another  criterion  is,  that  both  in  the  brute 
animal  and  in  the  human  subject,  when  in- 
fected with  the  casual  cow-pox,  the  sores 
occasioned  by  the  genuine  species  are 
more  difficult  to  heal,  than  those  which 
are  occasioned  by  the  spurious  kind.  It  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  distinguish 
the  genuine  from  the  spurious  sort,  which 
is  also  in  some  degree  mfectious  ; since  a 
want  of  such  discrimination  would  cause 
an  idea  of  security  against  the  small  pox, 
which  might  prove  delusive. 

Dr.  Jenner  has  elucidated  one  point  of 
the  first  importance,  relative  to  the  ge- 
nuine cow-pox  itself.  It  had  frequently 
been  observed,  that  when  this  disorder 
prevailed  in  a farm,  some  of  the  persons 


who  contracted  it  by  milking  were  ren- 
dered insusceptible  of  the  small-pox,  while 
others  continued  liable  to  that  infection. 
Tiiis  is  owing  to  the  different  periods  at 
which  the  disease  was  excited  in  the  hu- 
man subject ; one  person,  who  caught  the 
disease  while  the  virus  was  in  an  active 
state,  is  rendered  secure  from  variolous 
contagion ; while  another  who  received 
tiie  infection  of  the  cow-pox  when  it  had 
undergone  a decomposition,  is  still  sus- 
ceptible of  the  small-pox*  This  uncertainty 
of  the  prevention,  the  value  of  which  is 
beyond  all  calculation,  is  probably  the 
reason  why  it  was  not  before  introduced 
into  practice. 

From  the  violent  opposition  which  vac- 
cine inoculation  has  met  with,  in  conse- 
quence of  certain  apparent  failures  in  the 
casual  way,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  public  would  ever  have  adopted  the 
practice,  had  not  this  fallacy  been  detected 
by  Dr.  Jenner.  To  him  also  we  are  in- 
debted for  another  discovery  of  the  first 
importance,  namely,  that  the  pustule  ex- 
cited in  the  human  subject  by  vaccine 
matter,  yields  a fluid  of  a similar  nature 
with  that  which  was  inserted.  This  expe- 
riment, so  essential  to  the  general  propa- 
gation of  the  practice,  and  so  happy  in 
its  result,  was  never  before  attempted. 
It  was  reserved  to  crown  the  labours  of 
Dr.  Jenner. 

A considerable  number  of  instances  are 
on  record,  to  prove  that  farriers  and  others 
who  receive  infection  from  the  heel  of  a 
horse,  are  either  partly  or  totally  deprived 
of  the  susceptibility  of  the  small-pox. 
When  Dr.  Jenner  first  published  an  ac- 
count of  iiis  discoveries,  this  point  v/as 
enveloped  in  sOme  degree  of  obscurity. 
He  then  conceived,  that  the  matter  of 
grease  was  an  imperfect  "preservative 
against  the  small-pox.  This  opinion  was 
founded  on  the  following  circumstance; 
It  had  been  remarked,  that  farriers  either 
wholly  escaped  the  small-pox,  or  bad  that 
distemper  in  a milder  manner  than  other 
people.  This,  however,  is  easily  recon- 
cileable  to  reason,  if  we  only  suppose, 
that  in  some  cases  the  infection  is  com- 
municated when  the  virus  possesses  all  its 
prophylactic  virtue;  and  in  others,  when 
its  specific  quality  is  in  some  measure 
lost. 

This  variation  in  the  effects  produced 
by  the  virus  of  the  horse,  inclined  Dr. 
Jenner  to  believe  that  it  was  modified, 
and  underwent  some  peculiar  alteration  in 
the  teats  of  the  cow.  He  now  concludes, 
that  it  is  perfect  when  it  excites  the  ge- 
nuine disease  in  the  cow ; yet  a considerable 
advantage  is  derived  from  its  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  latter  animal,  the  nipples  of 
which  furnish  a more  obvious  and  a more 
abundant  source  of  this  inestimable  fluid, 
than  its  original  element  the  horse. 
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This  theory,  that  the  preservative 
against  variolous  contagion  is  perfect  when 
it  issues  from  the  fountain-head,  and  comes 
immediately  from  the  hands  of  Nature, 
is  consonant  with  reason,  and  consistent 
with  analogy.  Thus  one  obstacle  more 
to  the  universal  adoption  of  the  practice  is 
removed. 

Another  point  respecting  vaccine  inocu- 
lation, which  has  been  much  controverted, 
is  the  permanency  of  its  effect.  Instances 
have  been  known  where  persons  have 
escaped  the  small-pox  for  a number  of 
years,  and  yet  have  ultimately  proved  not 
insusceptible  of  its  infection.  When  such 
persons  had  previously  undergone  the 
vaccine  disease,  their  apparent  security 
was  erroneously  ascribed  to  tlrat  cause ; 
but  we  have  not  even  a shadow  of  proof, 
that  the  cow-pox  possesses  in  the  least 
degree  the  property  of  a temporary  pro- 
phylactic, since  it  appears  not  even  to 
retard  the  eruption  of  the  small-pox, 
where  previous  infection  has  been  re- 
ceived. 

By  this  remark,  it  is  not  meant  to  be 
asserted,  that  it  never  supercedes  or 
modifies  the  small-pox,  for  we  have  great 
reason  to  believe  thatv  such  beneficial 
effects  often  flow  from  vaccination ; but 
where  an  eruption  of  the  small-pox  actually 
takes  place  after  vaccine  inoculation,  the 
two  diseases  frequently  co-exist,  without 
retarding  each  other  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree. It  is  therefore  contrary  to  all  rea- 
son and  analogy,  to  consider  the  cow-pox 
as  a mere  temporary  preservative : it  is 
nothing  less  than  a perfect  and  perma- 
nent security  against  that  terrible  dis- 
ease. 

A number  of  cases  are  recorded  by 
Dr.  Jenner,  and  other  authors  who  have 
written  on  this  subject,  in  which  persons 
who  had  received  the  cow-pox  by  casual 
infection,  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty 
years  before,  still  continued  insusceptible 
of  variolous  contagion,  in  whatever  form 
it  was  applied. 

As  the  cow-pox  destroys  the  suscepti- 
bility of  the  small  pox,  so  the  small-pox 
destroys  that  of  the  cow-pox.  To  this 
general  rule,  however,  a few  exceptions 
are  said  to  have  occurred.  Certain  it  is, 
that  a pustule  has  now  and  then  been  ex- 
cited by  the  insertion  of  vaccine  virus,  in 
those  who  have  had  the  small- pox,  and 
that  this  pustule  has  been  known  to  yield 
the  genuine  virus;  but  it  is  not  equally 
certain  that  the  pustule  has  bean  perfect 
in  all  respects.  Possibly  it  may  have  been 
defective  in  point  of  size  or  duration  ; in 
respect  to  its  areola,  or  the  limpidity  of 
its  contents.  That  such  a pustule  has,  in 
same  instances,  yielded  effectual  virus,  is 
admitted  ; but  this  is  no  more  than  what 
bus  often  happened,  in  cases  where  persons 
who  have  had  tit?  sma'l-pox  are  a second 


time  submitted  to  that  infection  in  the 

same  form. 

The  artificial  cow-pox  in  the  human 
subject  is  much  milder  thau  the  casual 
disease ; and  incomparably  milder  than 
the  small  pox,  even  under  the  form  of 
inoculation.  It  neither  requires  medi- 
cine nor  regimen ; it  may  be  practis- 
ed at  any  season  of  the  year;  and,  not 
being  infectious  by  effluvia,  one  peison 
may  be  inoculated  without  endangering  the 
life  of  another. 

This  affection  produces  no  pustulou* 
eruptions.  When  such  attend  vaccine 
inoculation,  they  are  owing  to  some  ad- 
ventitious cause,  such  as  the  small  pox, 
which  it  is  well  known  may  ce-exist  with 
the  cow-pox.  The  vaccine  vesicle  is  con- 
fined to  the  parts  where  matter  is  insert- 
ed ; it  is  therefore  entirely  a local  and  an 
inoculated  disease.  Nevertheless  it  is 
certain,  that  eruptions  of  other  kinds  in 
some  instances  attend  vaccine  inoculation  ; 
such  as  a nettle  rash,  or  an  eruption  re- 
sembling a tooth  rash,  but  rather  larger 
than  what  is  commonly  called  by  that 
name. 

Among  other  singularities  attending  the 
cow-pox,  the  mildness  of  the  disease, 
under  the  form  of  inoculation,  has  been 
urged  as  an  argument  against  the  practice, 
the  cause  appearing  to  ordinary  compre- 
hensions, inadequate  to  the  effect.  This, 
it  must  be  allowed,  is  the  best  apology 
that  can  be  offered  for  scepticism  on  that 
point ; but  it  will  weigh  but  little  when 
put  into  the  scale  against  actual  observa- 
tion, and  inconti  overtable  fact.  The 
efficacy  of  the  c^w-pox  as  a safeguard 
against  the  small-pox,  rests,  perhaps,  on 
more  extensive  evidence,  and  a more  solid 
foundation,  than  any  other  axiom  in 
the  whole  circle  of  medical  science  can 
boast. 

That  the  cow-pox  is  not  infectious  by 
effluvia,  is  naturally  concluded  from  its 
never  being  communicated  from  one 
person  to  another  in  the  dairies ; where 
the  disease  is  casual,  and  appears  under 
its  worst  form.  The  same  inference  may  be 
drawn  from  its  never  spreading  in  a family, 
w hen  only  one-person  is  inoculated  at  a time. 
To  confirm  this  proposition  more  fully,  the 
vaccine  pustules  have  been  ruptured,  and 
persons  who  have  never  had  the  disorder 
have  been  suffered  to  inhale  the  effluvia 
several  times  a day,  but  to  no  purpose. 
This  is  no  more  than  might  be  expected, 
in  an  affection  where  the  pustulous  appear- 
ance bn  the  surface  of  the  body  is  nearly 
local. 

As  to  the  constitutional  indisposition, 
it  is  seldom  considerable,  unless  there  is  a 
complication  of  this  with  some  other  dis- 
temper ; and  whenever  any  unfavourable 
symptoms  appear  they  may  in  general  be 
traced  to  some  other  cause.  We  have  in- 
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deed  great  reason  to  believe,  that  no  ill 
consequence  ever  arises  from  the  cow- 
pox  itself,  unless  from  ignorance  or  neg- 
lect. 

But  notwithstanding  the  symptoms  are 
so  mild,  they  frequently  occur  at  a very 
early  period.  A drowsiness  which  is  one 
of  the  most  common  attendants  of  the 
disease,  is  often  remarked  by  the  parents 
themselves,  within  forty-eight  hours  after 
the  matter  is  inserted.  In  a majority  of 
cases,  a slight  increase  of  heat  is  per- 
ceptible, together  with  an  acceleration  of 
the  pulse,  and  other  signs  of  pyrexia ; but 
not  in  such  a degree  as  to  alarm  the  most 
timorous  mother.  Sometimes  the  patient 
is  restless  at  nights  ; and  now  and  then  a 
case  is  met  with,  in  which  vomiting  occurs, 
but  in  many  cases,  no  constitutional  in- 
disposition whatever  can  be  perceived. 
Even  then,  the  cow-pox  has  never  failed 
to  prove  an  effectual  preservative  against 
the  small  pox,  provided  the  pustule  has 
been  perfect. 

This  being  the  grand  criterion  of  the 
security  of  the  patient,  too  minute  an  at- 
tention cannot  be  paid  to  its  rise,  progress, 
and  decline.  The  best  mode  of  inoculat- 
ing is  by  making  a very  small  oblique^ 
puncture  in  the  arm,  near  the  insertion  of 
the  deltoid  muscle,  with  the  point  of  a 
lancet  charged  with  iluid  matter.  In  order 
to  render  infection  more  certain,  the  in- 
strument may  be  charged  again,  and  wiped 
upon  the  puncture. 

In  places  where  the  patient  is  likely  to 
be  exposed  to  variolous  contagion,  it  is 
adviseable  to  inoculate  in  more  places 
than  one,  but,  unless  there  is  imminent 
danger  of  catching  the  small  pox,  it  is  bet- 
ter not  to  make  more  than  one  puncture  in 
each  arm,  lest  too  much  inflammation 
should  ensue. 

The  vaccine  fluid  may  be  taken  for  in- 
oculation as  soon  as  a vesicle  appears ; but 
if  the  vesicle  is  punctured  at  a very  early 
period,  it  is  more  apt  to  be  injured.  When 
virus  is  wanting  for  inoculating  a consider- 
able number,  it  is  better  to  let  the  pustule 
remain  untouched  till  about  the  eighth 
day,  by  which  time  it  has  in  general  ac- 
quired a reasonable  magnitude.  After 
that  day,  if  the  pustule  has  made  the  usual 
progress,  the  matter  begins  to  lose  its 
virtue ; but  it  may,  in  general,  be  used 
with  safety,  though  with  less  certainty  of 
producing  infection,  till  the  areola  begins 
to  be  extensive. 

The  first  sign  of  infection  commonly 
appears  on  the  third  day.  A small  red 
spot,  rather  elevated,  may  be  perceived  at 
the  place  where  the  puncture  was  made. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  mark  of  infec- 
tion having  succeeded  is  not  visible  till  a 
much  later  period.  It  may  be  retarded, 
or  even  entirely  prevented,  by  any  other 
disorder*  such  as  dentition,  or  any  com- 


plaint attended  with  fever,  or  by  extreme 
cold.  Another ‘frequent  cause  of  a slow 
progress  in  the  pustule,  or  a total  failure 
of  success,  is  debility.  Sometimes  it  is 
impossible  to  discover  any  sign  of  infec- 
tion for  above  a fortnight.  In  this  respect 
the  cow-pox  is  subject  to  the  same  laws, 
and  liable  to  the  same  variation,  as  the 
small-pox. 

When  a considerable  inflammation  ap- 
pears within  two  or  three  days  after  inocu- 
lation, there  is  reason  to  suspect  that 
infection  has  not  taken  place  ; and  if  sup- 
puration ensues,  that  suspicion  ought,  in 
general,  to  stand  confirmed.  Now  and 
then,  however,  it  happens,  that  after  the 
spurious  pustule,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, the  phlegmon,  has  run  its  course, 
which  is  within  a few  days,  a vesicle  be- 
gins to  appear,  bearing  every  characteris- 
tic of  the  genuine  vaccine  disease,  and 
yielding  a limpid  and  efficient  virus  for 
future  inoculations.  In  this  case  the  pa- 
tient is  as  perfectly  secured'fiom  all  dan- 
ger of  the  small-pox,  as  if  no  festering  of 
the  puncture  had  preceded.  The  occur- 
rence of  such  a case,  though  1 . e,  is  wor- 
thy to  be  recorded  ; because  soi,  practi- 
tioners have  concluded  a spurio?.j  pustule 
to,  be  a certain  proof  of  failure. 

The  areola  commonly  begins  to  be  ex- 
tensive on  the  ninth  day,  and  to  decline 
about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth.  At  this 
period  also  the  pustule  begins  to  dry  ; the 
first  sign  of  which  is  a brown  spot  in  the 
centre.  In  proportion  as  this  increases, 
the  surrounding  efflorescence  decreases, 
till  at  length  nothing  remains  but  a cir- 
cular scab,  of  a dark  brown  mahogany 
colour,  approaching  to  black.  Sometimes 
it  resembles  the  section  of  a tamarind 
stone ; and  it  often  retains  the  depression 
in  the  centre,  which  characterises  this 
disease  before  exsiccation  takes  place. 

Instances  have  been  known,  where  the 
vaccine  pustule,  though  regular,  and  per- 
fect in  all  other  respects,  has  been  totally 
destitute  of  areola  ; at  least,  where  neither 
the  medical  practitioner,  on  visiting  the 
patient,  nor  the  attendants,  have  remarked 
any  appearance  of  that  symptom.  In 
these  cases,  the  patient  has  proved  as 
insusceptible  of  variolous  infection,  as  if 
the  surrounding  efflorescence  had  covered 
the  whole  arm.  It  must,  however,  be 
confessed,  that  wTe  have  no  proof  of  the 
non-existence  of  an  areola  in  these  cases. 
It  might  have  been  trivial ; it  might  have 
been  transient ; yet  it  might  have  been 
effectual.  There  is,  however,  greater 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  surrounding 
efflorescence,  though  usually  a concomJ 
tant  circumstance,  is  not  an  essential  re- 
quisite to  the  vaccine  disease. 

If  by  any  accident  the  vesicle  is  rup- 
tured; suppuration  often  ensues.  In  this 
case  more  attention  than  ordinary  ought 
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to  be  paid  to  the  progress,  and  to  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  local  affection  j both  on 
account  of  the  uncertainty  of  success  in 
the  pustule,  as  a prophylactic;  and  the 
greater  probability  of  tedious  ulcera- 
tion. 

If  there  is  room  for  the  least  doubt  of 
the  sufficiency  of  the  first  inoculation,  a 
second  ought  to  be  performed  without 
delay.  This,  if  unnecessary,  is  seldom 
attended  with  inconvenience,  and  never 
with  danger.  Either  no  effect  is  produc- 
ed, or  a slight  festering,  which  terminates 
in  a few  days.  An  exception  occurs,  but 
rarely,  where  a spurious,  or,  perhaps, 
even  a genuine  pustule,  take.?  place,  in 
those  persons  who  are  known  to  have  had 
the  cow-pox  or  the  smallpox  already; 
but  this  cannot  be  the  least  cause  of 
alarm  to  any  one  who  knows  the  benign 
character  of  the  distemper. 

Various  topical  applications,  both  stimu- 
lant and  sedative,  have  been  recommend- 
ed, in  order  to  allay  the  violence  of  inflam- 
mation. If  the  operation  for  the  insertion 
of  matter  is  not  unnecessarily  severe,  nor 
the  pustule  irritated  by  friction  or  pres- 
sure, or  other  violence,  no  such  applica- 
tions are  necessary.  Nevertheless,  if 
either  the  anxiety  of  the  professional  man, 
or  the  importunity  of  a tender  parent, 
should  demand  a deviation  from  this  gene- 
ral rule,  any  of  the  following  remedies 
may  be  had  recourse  to.  The  pustule 
may  be  touched  with  very  diluted  sulphuric 
acid ; which  should  be  permitted  to  re- 
main on  the  part  half  a minute,  and  then 
be  washed  off  with  a sponge  dipped  in 
cold  water-  This  has  been  ignorantly,  or 
artfully,  called  an  escharotic;  but  any 
one  who  tries  the  application  will  soon 
discover,  that  its  operation  is  mild  and 
harmless. 

To  avoid  cavil  and  misrepresentation, 
it  is  better  to  apply  a saturnine  lotion  ; 
either  made  with  aq.  litharg.  comp,  or 
cerusa  acetata;  compresses,  dipped  in  such 
a lotion,  may  be  applied  at  any  time  when 
inflammation  runs  high,  and  renewed  as 
occasion  requires. 

If  the  pustule  should  chance  to  be  bro- 
ken, a drop  of  aq.  litharg.  acet.  undiluted, 
may  be  applied  as  an  exsiccant ; but  if 
ulceration  threatens  to  become  obstinate, 
or  extensive,  a mild  cataplasm  is  the  best 
resource.  In  case  the  ulceration  is  only 
superficial,  and  not  attended  with  immo- 
derate inflammation,  a bit  of  any  adhesive 
plaister,  spread  on  linen,  will  prove  tiiemost 
convenient  dressing,  and  seldom  fail  of  suc- 
cess. It  will,  in  general,  be  unnecessary 
to  renew  it  oftener  than  every  other 
day. 

These  minnte  observations  no  one  will 
despise,  unless  there  be  any  person  so 
ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  the  care  of 
the  arm  is  almost  the  whole  duty  of  the 


medical  practitioner  in  vaccine  inocula- 
tion ; and  that  nothing  disgusts  the  public 
so  much  against  the  practice,  as  a sore 
arm,  and  the  ill  consequences  which,  flora 
a neglect  of  that  symptom,  too  often 
ensue. 

When  fluid  virus  cannot  be  procured, 
it  is  necessary  to  be  cautions  how  it  is 
preserved  in  a dry  state.  The  most  im- 
proper mode  is  that  of  keeping  it  on  a 
lancet ; for  the  metal  quickly  rusts,  and 
the  vaccine  matter  becomes  decomposed. 
This  method,  however,  is  as  likely  to 
succeed  as  any,  when  the  matter  is  not  to 
be  kept  above  two  or  three  days.  If  the 
virus  be  taken  on  glass,  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  dilute  it  much  ; otherwise  it 
will  in  all  probability  fail. 

Cotton  thread  is  a very  commodious 
vehicle.  If  it  is  intended  to  be  sent  to 
any  considerable  distance,  it  ought  to  be 
repeatedly  dipped  in  the  virus.  No  par- 
ticular caution  is  necessary  with  regard  to 
the  exclusion  of  air  ; nevertheless,  as  it  can 
be  done  with  so  little  trouble,  and  is  more 
satisfactory  to  those  who  receive  the  mat- 
ter, it  is  better  to  comply  with  the  prac- 
tice. On  this  account  it  may  be  enclosed 
in  a glass  tube,  or  in  a tobacco-pipe  sealed 
at  each  end,  or  between  two  square  bits 
of  glass,  which  may,  if  necessary,  be  also 
charged  with  the  matter,  and  wrapped  in 
gold-beater’s  skin. 

Nothing  is  more  destructive  to  the 
efficacy  of  cow.pock  matter  than  heat : 
on  this  account  it  must  not  be  dried  near 
the  Are,  nor  kept  in  a warm  place.  The 
advantage  of  inserting  it  in  a fluid  state  is 
so  great,  that  it  is  to  be  wished  every 
practitioner  would  endeavour  to  keep  a 
constant  supply  for  his  own  use,  by  in- 
oculating his  patients  in  succession,  at  such 
periods  as  are  most  likely  to  answer  that 
purpose. 

The  rapidity  with  which  this  practice 
now  spreads  in  various  parts  of  the  globe, 
justifies  our  cherishing  a hope,  that  it  will 
ere  long  extinguish  that  most  dreadful 
pestilence,  and  perpetual  bane  of  human 
felicity,  the  small-pox. 

Varius.  (From  varus , enequal,  so 
called  from  the  irregularity  of  its  shape.) 
The  cuboid  bone  is  called  os  varium,  from 
its  irregular  shape. 

VARIX.  (From  varus,  i.  e.  obtortus .) 
A dilatation  of  a vein.  A genus  of  disease  in 
the  class  locales  and  order  tumores  of 
Cullen  ; known  by  a soft  tumour  on  a vein 
which  does  not  pulsate.  Varicose  veins 
mostly  become  serpentine,  and  often  form 
a plexus  of  knots,  especially  in  the  groins 
and  scrotum. 

VAS  DEFERENS.  (Fas,  a vessel, 
and  deferens , from  defero , to  convey.} 
A duct  which  arises  from  the  epididymis, 
and  passes  through  the  inguinal  ring  in  the 
spermatic  cord  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis, 
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and  terminates  in  the  vesiculae  seminales. 
Its  use  is  to  convey  the  semen  secreted  in 
the  testicle,  and  brought  to  it  by  the 
epididymis  into  the  vesicular  seminales. 

VASA  BREVIA.  The  arteries  which 
come  from  the  spleen,  and  run  along 
the  large  arch  of  the  stomach  to  the 
diaphragm. 

VASA  DEFERENTIA.  See  Vas  de- 
ferens. 

VASA  VORTICOSA.  The  contorted 
vessels  of  the  choroid  membrane  of  the 
eye. 

VASTUS  EXTERNUS.  (Vastus,  so 
called  from  its  size.)  A large,  thick,  and 
deshy  muscle  situated  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  thigh : it  arises,  by  a broad  thick 
tendon,  from  the  lower  and  anterior  part 
of  the  great  trochanter,  and  upper  part 
of  the  linea  asperia;  it  likewise  adheres 
by  fleshy  fibres,  to  the  whole  outer  edge 
of  that  rough  line.  Its  fibres  descend 
obliquely  forwards,  and  after  it  has  run 
four  or  five  inches  downwards,  we  find  it 
adhering  to  the  anterior  surface  and  outer 
side  of  the  cruraeus,  with  which  it  con- 
tinues to  be  counected  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  thigh,  where  we  see  it  termi- 
nating in  a broad  tendon,  which  is  inserted 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  patella  laterally, 
and  sends  off  an  aponeurosis  that  adheres 
to  the  head  of  the  tibia,  and  is  continued 
down  the  leg. 

VASTUS  INTERNUS.  This  muscle, 
which  is  less  considerable  than  the  vastus 
externus,  is  situated  at  the  inner  side  of 
the  thigh,  being  separated  from  it  by  the 
rectus. 

It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  be- 
tween the  fore-part  of  the  os  femoris,  and 
the  root  of  the  lesser  trochanter,  below 
the  insertion  of  the  psoas  magnus,  and 
the  iliacus  internus  ; and  from  all  the  inner 
side  of  the  linea  aspera.  Like  the  vastus 
externus  it  is  connected  with  the  cruraeus, 
but  it  continues  longer  fleshy  than  that 
muscle.  A little  above  the  knee  we  see 
its  outer  edge  uniting  with  the  inner  edge 
of  the  rectus,  after  which  it  is  inserted 
tendinous  into  the  upper  part  and  inner 
side  of  the  patella,  sending  off  an  aponeu- 
rosis which  adheres  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  tibia. 

VEIN.  (Vena,  from  venio, to  come,  be- 
cause the  blood  comes  through  it.)  Veins 
are  long  membranous  canals,  which  conti- 
nually become  wider,  do  not  pulsate,  and 
return  the  blood  from  the  arteries  to  the 
heart.  All  veins  originate  from  the  extre- 
mities of  arteries  only,  by  anastomosis,  and 
terminate  in  the  auricles  of  the  heart;  e.  g. 
the  vena  cava  in  the  right,  and  the  pul- 
monary veins  in  the  left  auricle.  They  are 
composed,  like  arteries,  of  three  tunics  or 
coats,  which  are  much  more  slender  than 
in  the  arteries,  and  are  supplied  with  semi- 
lunar membranes  or  folds  called  valves. 


Their  use  is  to  return  the  blood  to  the 
heart. 

The  blood  is  returned  from  every  part 
of  the  body,  except  the  lungs,  into  the 
right  auricle,  from  three  sources : 

1.  The  vena  cava  superior,  which  brings 
it  from  the  head,  neck,  thorax,  and  supe- 
rior extremities. 

2.  The  vena  cava  inferior,  from  the  ab- 
domen and  inferior  extremities. 

3.  The  coronary  vein  receives  it  from  the 
coronary  arteries  of  the  heart. 

1.  The  vena  cava  superior.  This  vein  ter- 
minates in  the  superior  part  of  the  right 
auricle,  into  which  it  evacuates  the  blood, 
from  the  right  and  left  subclavian  veins , 
and  the  vena  azygos.  The  right  and  left 
subclavian  veins  receive  the  blood  from 
the  head  and  upper  extremities,  in  the 
following  manner.  The  veins  of  the  fin- 
gers, called  digitals,  receive  their  blood 
from  the  digital  arteries,  and  empty  it 
into, 

The  cephalic  of  the  thumb,  which  runs 
on  the  back  of  the  hand  along  the  thumb, 
and  evacuates  itself  into  the  external  ra- 
dial. 

The  salvatella,  which  runs  along  the 
little  finger,  unites  with  the  former,  and 
empties  its  blood  into  the  internal  and 
external  cubital  veins.  At  the  bend  of 
the  fore-arm  are  three  veins,  called  the 
great  cephalic,  the  basilic,  and  the  me- 
dian. 

The  great  cephalic  runs  along  the  supe- 
rior part  of  the  fore  arm,  and  receives  the 
blood  from  the  external  radial. 

The  basilic  ascends  on  the  under  side, 
and  receives  the  blood  from  the  external 
and  internal  cubital  veins,  and  some 
branches  which  accompany  the  brachial 
artery,  called  vmce  satellitum. 

The  median  is  situated  in  the  middle  of 
the  fore-arm,  and  arises  from  the  union  of 
several  branches.  These  three  veius  all 
unite  above  the  bend  of  the  arm,  and 
form 

'1  he  brachial  vein,  which  receives  all 
their  blood,  and  is  continued  into  the 
axilla,  where  it  is  called 

The  axillary  vein.  This  receives  also 
the  blood  from  the  scapula,  and  superior 
and  inferior  parts  cf  the  chest,  by  the 
superior  and  inferior  thoracic  vein , the 
vena  muscularis,  and  the  scapularis. 

The  axillary  vein  then  passes  under  the 
clavicle,  where  it  is  called  the  subclavia?i, 
which  unites  with  the  external  and  in- 
ternal jugular  veins,  and  the  vertebral 
vein  which  brings  the  blood  from  the 
vertebral  sinuses ; it  receives  also  the 
blood  from  the  mediastinal , pericardiac, 
diaphragmatic,  thymic,  internal  mammary 
and  laryngeal  veins,  and  then  unites  with 
its  fellow,  to, form  the  vena  cava  superior, 
or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  vena  cava 
descendens . 
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The  blood  from  the  external  ami  in- 
ternal parts  of  the  head  and  tace  is  re- 
turned in  the  following  manner  into  the 
external  and  internal  jugulars,  which  ter- 
minate in  the  subclavians. 

The  frontal , angular , temporal , auricu- 
lar, sublingual,  and  occipital  veins  receive 
the  blood  from  the  parts  after  which  they 
are  named  ; these  all  converge  to  each 
side  of  the  neck,  and  form  a trunk,  called 
the  external  jugular  vein. 

The  blood  from  the  brain,  cerebellum, 
medulla  oblongata,  and  membranes  of 
these  parts,  is  received  into  the  lateral 
•inuses,  or  v-  ins  of  the  dura  mater,  one  of 
which  empties  its  blood  through  the  fora- 
men lacerum  is  basi  cranii  into  the  internal 
jugular , which  descends  in  the  neck  by 
the  carotid  arteries,  receives  the  blood 
from  the  thyroideal  and  internal  maxillary 
veins , and  empties  itself  into  the  subcla- 
vians within  the  thorax. 

The  vena  azygos  receives  the  b'ood 
from  the  bronchial,  superior  oesophageal , 
vertebral  and  intercostal  veins,  and  empties 
it  into  the  superior  cava. 

g.  Vena  cava  inferior.  The  vena  cava  in- 
ferior is  the  trunk  of  all  the  abdominal 
veins  and  those  of  the  lower  extremities, 
from  which  parts  the  blood  is  returned  in 
the  following  manner.  The  veins  of  the 
toes,  called  the  digital  veins , receive  the 
blood  from  the  digital  arteries,  and  form 
on  the  back  of  the  foot  three  branches, 
one  on  the  great  toe  called  the  cephalic , 
another  which  runs  along  the  little  toe, 
called  the  vena  saphena , and  on  the  back 
of  the  foot,  vena  dorsalis  pedis;  and  on 
the  sole  of  the  foot  they  evacuate  them- 
selves into  the  plantar  veins. 

The  three  veins  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
foot  coming  together  above  the  ankle, 
form  the  anterior  tibial;  and  the  plantar 
veins  with  a branch  from  the  calf  of  the 
leg,  called  the  sural  vein,  form  the  poste- 
rior  tibial ; a branch  also  ascends  in  the 
direction  of  the  tibula,  called  the  pei'oneal 
vein.  These  three  branches  unite  before 
the  ham,  into  one  branch,  the  subpopliteal 
vein,  which  ascends  through  the  ham, 
carrying  all  the  blood  from  the  foot : it 
then  proceeds  upon  the  anterior  part  of 
the  thigh,  where  it  is  termed  the  crural  or 
femoral  vein,  receives  several  muscular 
branches,  and  passes  under  Poupart’s 
ligament  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis, 
where  it  is  called  the  external  iliac. 

The  arteries  which  are  distributed  about 
the  pelvis  evacuate  their  blood  into  the 
external  hcemorrhoidal  veins , the  hypogas- 
tric veins,  the  internal  pudendal,  the  vena 
magna  ipsius  penis,  and  obiuratory  veins, 
all°of  which  unite  in  the  pelvis,  and  form 
the  internal  iliac  vein. 

The  external  iliac  vein  receives  the 
blood  from  the  external  pudendal  veins, 
and  then  unites  with  the  internal  iliac  at 


the  last  vertebra  of  the  loins,  and  form 
the  vena  cava  inferior  or  ascendens,  which 
ascends  on  the  right  side  of  the  spine, 
receiving  the  blood  from  the  sacral  lumbar 
right  spermatic  veins,  and  the  vena  cava 
kepatica  ; and  having  arrived  at  the  dia- 
phragm, it  passes  through  the  right  fora- 
men, and  enters  the  right  auricle  of  the 
heart,  into  which  it  evacuates  all  the 
blood  from  the  abdominal  viscera  and 
lower  extremities. 

Vena  cava  hepatica.  This  vein  ramifies 
in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  and  brings 
the  blood  into  the  vena  cava  inferior  from 
the  brandies  of  the  vena  porta,  a great 
vein  which  carries  the  blood  from  the  ab- 
dominal viscera  into  the  substance  of  the 
liver.  The  trunk  of  this  vein,  about  the 
fissure  of  the  liver  in  which  it  is  situated, 
is  divided  into  the  hepatic  and  abdominal 
portions.  The  abdominal  portion  is  com- 
posed of  the  splenic,  meseraic,  and  internal 
hcemorrhoidal  veins.  These  three  venous 
brandies  carry  all  the  blood  from  the 
stomach,  spleen,  pancreas,  omentum, 
mesentery,  gall-bladder,  and  the  small 
and  large  intestines,  into  the  sinus  of  the 
vena  porta;.  The  hepatic  portion  of  the 
vena  portae  enters  the  substance  of  the 
liver,  divides  into  innumerable  ramifica- 
tions, which  secrete  the  bile,  and  the 
superfluous  blood  passes  into  correspond- 
ing branches  of  the  v.ence  cavce  hepatica-. 

The  action  of  the  veins.  Veins  do  not 
pulsate ; the  blood  which  they  receive 
from  the  arteries  flows  through  them  very 
slowly,  and  is  conveyed  to  the  right  au- 
ricle of  the  heart,  by  the  contractility  of 
their  coats,  the  pressure  of  the  blood  from 
the  arteries,  called  the  vis  a tergo , the 
contraction  of  the  muscles,  and  respira- 
tion ; and  it  is  prevented  from  going  back- 
wards in  the  vein  by  the  valves,  of  which 
thera  are  a great  number. 

Vejuca  du  guaco.  A plant  which 
has  the  power  of  curing  and  preventing 
the  bite  of  venomous  serpents. 

Velamentum  bombvcinum.  The  in- 
terior soft  membrane  of  the  intestines. 

VELUM  PENDULUM  PALATL 
Velum.  Velum  palatinum.  The  soft 
palate.  The  soft  part  of  the  palate, 
which  forms  two  arches,  affixed  laterally 
to  the  tongue  and  pharynx. 

VENA  AZYGOS.  See  Azygos  vein. 

Vena  medinensis.  See  Medinensis 
vena. 

VENA  PORTdE.  ( Vena  porta:,  a 
portundo , because  through  it  tilings  are 
carried.)  Vena  portarum.  Tiie  great 
vein,  situated  at  the  entrance  of  die  liver, 
which  receives  the  blood  from  the  abdomi- 
nal viscera,  and  carries  it  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  liver.  It  is  distinguished 
into  the  hepatic  and  abdominal  portion  : 
the  former  is  ramified  through  the  sub- 
stance of  the  liver,  and  carries  the  blood 
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destined  For  the  formation  cf  the  bile, 
which  is  returned  by  brandies  to  the  trunk 
of  tie  vena  cava;  the  la' ter  is  composed 
of'thiee  branches;  vjz.  the  splenic,  me- 
senteric, and  internal  haemorrhoidal  veins. 
See  Veins. 

V EN.it  I.ACTEJ3.  The  lacteal  absor- 
bents wer°  so  called.  See  Lacteals. 

Venereal  disease.  See  Gonorrhcea  and 
Syphilis. 

Venter.  A.  term  formerly  applied 
to  t e larger  circumscribed  cavities  of 
the  body,  as  the  abdomen  and  thorax. 

VENTRICLE.  A term  given  by  ana- 
tomists to  the  cavities  of  the  brain  and 
heart.  See  Cerebrum  and  Heart. 

Ventriculus  pulmonaius.  The  right 
ventricle  o-‘  the  heart. 

VENTRICULUS  SUCCENTURIATE'S.  That 
portion  of  the  d..odenum,  which  is  sur- 
rounded  by  the  peritoneum,  is  sometimes 
so  large  as  to  resemble,  a second  stomach, 
and  is  so  called  bv  some  writers. 

Venus.  Copper  was  formerly  so  called 
by  the  chemists. 

VERATR.UM.  1.  The  name  of  a genus 
ef  plants  in  the  Linn  wan  system.  Class, 
Polygynia.  Order.  Monoeda. 

2.  The  pkarmaeopadal  name  of  white 
hellebore.  See  Helleborus  albas. 

Veratruu  album.  See  Helleborum 
Albus. 

VERATRUM  NIGRUM.  -See  Hel- 
leboms  nig'er. 

V IpR  8 A SCUM.  ( Quasi  barbaicmn , from 
its  hairy  coat.)  1.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linn  a' an  system.  Class,  Pen- 
tandria.  *.  rder,  fthmop ynia.  Mullein. 

2.  Tiie-  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the 
Candela  regia : Tapsus-  barhutus : Can- 
delaria: Lunaria : The  VerOmcum  ni- 

grum and  Verbascum  thapsus  appear  to 
be  ordered  indifferently  bv  this  name  in 
the  pharmacopoeias.  The  flow;  rs,  leaves, 
and  roots,  are  used  occasionally  as  mid 
adstringents.  The  leaves  possess  a roiudi- 
ish  taste,  and  promise  to  be  of  service  in 
diarrhoea*  and  other  debilitated  states  of 
the  intestines. 

Verbascum  nigrum.  The  systematic 
nameof  the  black  mullein.  See  Verbascum. 

Verbascum  thapsus.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  yellow  mullein.  See 
Verbascum. 

VERBENA.  (Quasi  kerbena , a name 
of  distinction  for  all  herbs  used  in  sacred 
rites.)  l.  Tift*  name  of  a genus  , of  piants 
in  the  Lnmaean  system.  Class,  Desundria. 
Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  what 
is  also  called  Verbeiiaca.  Peristeriiim . 
Hierobotane  cephalalgia.  Herbs  sacra. 
Vervain.  This  plant  Verbena  officinalis  cf 
Linnaeus,  is  destitute  of  odour,  and  to 
the  taste- manifests,  but  a slight  degree  of 
bitterness  and  adstringeney.  In  former 
limes  the  verbena  seems  have  beeii 


held  sacred,  and  was  employed  in  cele- 
brating the  sacrificial  rites  ; and  with  a 
view  to  this,  more  than  the  natural  power 
of  the  plant,  it  was  worn  suspended  about 
the  neck  as  an  amulet.  , 

This  practice,  thus  founded  on  super- 
stition, was,  however,  in  process  of  time, 
adopted  in  medicine  ; and  therefore  to 
obtain  its  virtues  more  effectually,  the 
vervain,  was  directed  to  be  bruised  before 
it  was  appended  to  the  neck  ; and  of  its 
good  effects  thus  used  for  inveterate  head- 
aches, Forestus  relates  a remarkable  in- 
stance. In  still  later  times  it  has  been 
employed  in  the  way  of  cataplasm,  by  • 
which  we  are  told  the  most  severe  and 
obstinate  casei  of  cephalalgia  have  been 
cured., dor  which  we  have  the  authorities 
of  Etrnullefr,  Huffman,  a id  more  espe- 
cially De  Kean.  Notwithstanding  these 
testimonies  in  favour  of  vervain,  it  lias 
deservedly  fallen  into  disuse  in  Britain; 
nor  isas  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Moi  ley,  writ- 
ten professedly  to  recommend  its  use  in 
scropimious  affections,  had  the  effect  of 
restoring-  its  medical  character.  This 
gentleman  directs  the  root  of  vervain  to 
be  tied  with  a yard  of  white  satin  ribbon 
round  the  neck,  where  it  is  to  remain, 
till  the  patient  recovers.  He  also  has 
recourse  to  infusions  and  ointments  pre- 
pared from  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  and 
occasionally  calls  in  aid  the  most  active 
medicines  of  the  Materia  Medica. 

Verbena  f^emina.  The  hedge  mus- 
tard is  sometimes  so  called.  See  Erysimum . 

Verbena  officinalis.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  veryam.  See  Verbena. 

VERDIGRIS.  A n impure  subacetate 
of  copper.  It  is  prepared  by  stratifying, 
copperplates  with  the  husks  of  grapes, 
a ter  the  expression  of  their  juice,  and; 
when  they-  have  been  kept  for  some  time 
imperfectly  exposed  to  the  air,  in  an  apart- 
mentwarm  but  not  too  dry,  so  as  to  pash 
to  a state  of  fermentation,  whence  a quan- 
tity of  vinegar  is  formed.'  The  copper- 
plates are  placed  in  jars  in  strata,  with  the 
husks  thus  prepared,  which  are  covered. 
At  the  end  of  twelve,  fifteen,  oi-  twenty 
days  these  are  opened  : the  plates  have 
an  efflorescence  on  their  surfaces  of  a green 
colour  and  silky  lustre  : they  are  repeat- 
edly moistened  with  water  ; arid, at- length 
a crust  of  verdigris  is  formed,  which,  is 
scr  iped  off  by  a knife,  is  put  into  bags, 
vand  dried  by  exposure  of  tnese  to  the  air 
and  sun.  It  is  of  a green  colour,  with  a 
slight  tint  of  blue. 

In  this  preparation  the  copper  is  oxy- 
dized,  probably  fay.  the  atmospheric  air, 
aided  by  the  affinity  of  the- acetic  acid; 
and  a portion  of  tins  acid  remains  in  com- 
bination with  the  oxyde,  not  sufficient, 
however,  to  produce  its  saturation.  When 
aqted  on  by  water,  the  acid  with  such  a 
portion  of  oxyde  as  it  can  retain  in  solution,, 
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8 *e  dissolved,  and  the  remaining  ©xyde  is 
left  undissolved.  From  this  analysis  of  it 
by  the  action  of  water,  Proust  inferred 
that  it  consists  of  43  of  acetate  of  copper, 
27  of  black  oxyde  of  copper,  and  30  of 
water,  this  water  not  being  accidental, 
but  existing  in  it  in  intimate  combination. 

Verdigris  is  used  as  a pigmeut  in  some 
of  the  processes  of  dyeing,  and  in  surgery 
it  is  externally  applied  as  a mild  detergent 
in  cleansing  foul  ulcers,  or  other  open 
wounds.  On  account  of  its  virulent  pro- 
perties, it  ought  not  to  be  used  as  a medi- 
cine without  professional  advice  ; and  in 
case  any  portion  of  this  poison  be  acci- 
dentally swallowed,  emetics  should  be 
first  given,  and  afterwards  cold  water 
gently  alkalized  ought  to  be  drunk  in 
abundance. 

Verjuice.  An  acid  liquor  prepared 
from  grapes  or  apples,  that  are  unfit  to  be 
converted  iuto  wine  or  cyder.  It  is  also 
made  from  crabs.  It  is  principally  used 
in  sauces  and  ragous,  though  it  some- 
times forms  an  ingredient  in  medicinal 
compositions. 

Vermicui.aris.  See  Illecebra. 

VERMIFORM  PROCESS.  Protube- 
ravtia  vermiformis.  The  substance  which 
unites  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  cere- 
bellum like  a ring,  forming  a process.  It 
is  called  vermiform,  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  contortions  of  worms. 

VERMIFUGES.  ( Vermifuga , from 

vermis , a worm,  and  fugo,  to  drive  away.) 
See  Anthelmintics. 

Vermillion.  See  Cinnabar. 

Vermis  mordicans.  Vermis  repens. 
A species  of  herpetic  eruption  on  the 
skin. 

Vermis  terrestris.  See  Earth - 
worm. 

VERONICA.  1.  The  name  of  a genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linmean  system.  Class, 
Diancb'ia.  Order,  Monogynia.  Speedwell. 

2.  The  pharmacoporial  name  of  the 
Veronica  mas.  Thea  Germanica.  Betonica 
pauli  chamcedrys.  Veronica  officinalis  of 
Linnaeus  ; spicis  lateralibus ; pedunculatis 
foliis  oppositis ; caule  procumbente  is  not 
unfrequent  on  dry  barren  grounds  and 
heaths,  as  that  of  Hampstead,  flowering 
in  June  and  July.  This  plant  was  for- 
merly used  as  a pectoral  against  coughs 
and  asthmatic  affections,  but  it  is  now 
justly  forgotten. 

Verricularis  tunica.  The  retina 
of  the  eye. 

VERTEBRAS.  (From  verto , to  turn.) 
The  spine  is  a long  bony  column,  which 
extends  from  the  head  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  trunk,  and  is  composed  of  irregular 
bones  which  are  called  vertebrae. 

The  spine  may  be  considered  as  being 
composed  of  two  irregular  pyramids, 
which  are  united  to  each  other  in  that 
part  of  the  loins  where  the  last  of  the 
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lumbar  vertebrae  is  united  to  the  os  sa- 
crum. 

The  vertebrsp,  which  form  the  upper 
and  longest  pyramid,  are  called  true 
vertebrae ; and  those  which  compose  the 
lower  pyramid,  or  the  os  sacrum  and 
coccyx,  are  termed  false  vertebrae,  be- 
cause they  do  not  in  every  thing  resemble 
the  others,  and  particularly  because,  in 
the  adult  state,  they  become  perfectly 
immoveable,  while  the  upper  ones  con- 
tinue to  be  capable  of  motion.  For  it  is 
upon  the  bones  of  the  spine  that  the  body 
turns,  and  their  name  has  its  derivation 
from  the  Latin  verb  verto , to  turn,  as  ob- 
served above. 

The  true  vertebrae,  from  their  situations 
with  respect  to  the  neck,  back,  and  loins, 
are  divided  into  three  classes,  of  cervical, 
dorsal,  and  lumbar  vertebr*.  We  will 
first  consider  the  general  structure  of  all 
these,  and  then  separately  describe  their 
different  classes. 

In  each  of  the  vertebrae,  as  in  other 
bones,  we  may  remark  the  body  of  the 
bone,  its  processes  and  cavities.  The 
body  may  be  compared  to  part  of  a 
cylinder  cut  off  transversely  ; convex  be- 
fore, and  concave  behind,  where  it  makes 
part  of  the  cavity  of  the  spine. 

Each  vertebra  has  commonly  seven 
processes.  The  first  of  these  is  the  spinous 
process,  Which  is  placed  at  the  back  part 
of  the  vertebra,  and  gives  the  name  of 
spine  to  the  whole  of  this  bony  canal. 
Two  others  are  called  transverse  processes, 
from  their  situation  with  respect  to  the 
spine,  and  are  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
spinous  process.  The  four  others,  which 
are  called  oblique  processes,  are  much 
smaller  than  the  other  three.  There  are 
two  of  these  on  the  upper  and  two  on  the 
lower  part  of  each  vertebra,  rising  from 
near  the  basis  of  the  transverse  processes. 
They  are  sometimes  called  articular  pro- 
cesses, because  they  are  articulated  with 
each  other ; that  is,  the  two  superior  pro- 
cesses of  one  vertebra  are  articulated  with 
the  two  inferior  processes  of  the  vertebra 
above  it:  and  they  are  called  oblique 
processes,  from  their  situation  with  re- 
spect to  the  processes  with  which  they  are 
articulated.  These  oblique  processes  are 
articulated  to  each  other  by  a species  of 
ginglimus,  and  each  process  is  covered  at 
its  articulation  with  cartilage. 

There  is  in  every  vertebra,  between 
its  body  and  apophyses,  a foramen,  large 
enough  to  admit  a finger.  These  foramina 
correspond  with  each  other  through  all 
the  vertebrae,  and  form  a long  bony  con- 
duit, for  the  lodgment  of  the  spinal  mar- 
row. 

Besides  this  great  hole,  there  are  four 
notches  on  each  side  of  every  vertebra, 
between  the  oblique  processes  and  the 
body  of  the  vertebra.  Two  of  these 
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notches  are  at  the  upper,  and  two  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  bone.  Each  of  the  in- 
ferior notches,  meeting  with  one  of  the 
superior  notches  of  the  vertebra  below  it, 
forms  a foramen;  whilst  the  superior 
nolches  do  the  same  with  the  inferior 
notches  of  the  vertebra  above  it.  These 
four  foramina  form  passages  for  blood- 
vessel, and  for  the  nerves  that  pass  out 
of  the  spine. 

The  vertebrae  are  united  together  by 
means  sof  a substance,  compressible  like 
cork,  which  forms  a kind  of  partition 
between  the  several  vertebrae.  This  in- 
tervertebral substance  seems,  in  the  foetus, 
to  approach  nearly  to  the  nature  of  liga- 
ments.: in  the  adult  it  has  a great  resem- 
blance to  cartilage.  When  cut  horizon- 
tally, it  appears  to  consist  of  concentrical 
curved  fibres,  externally  it  is  firmest 
and  hardest ; intern  l!y  it  becomes  thin- 
ner and  softer,  till  at  length,  in  the 
centre,  we  find  it  in  the  form  of  a mucous 
substance,  which  facilitates  the  motions  of 
the  spine. 

Genga,  an  Italian  anatomist*  long  ago 
observed,  that  the  change  which  takes 
place  in  these  intervertebral  cartilages, 
(as  they  are  usually  called)  in  advanced 
life,  occasions  the  decrease  in  stature,  and 
the  stooping  forwards,  which  are  usually 
to  be  observed  in  old  people.  The  carti- 
lages then  become  shrivelled,  and  conse- 
quently lose,  in  a great  measure,  their 
elasticity.  But,  besides  this  gradual 
effect  of  old  age,  these  cartilages  are 
subject  to  a temporary  diminution,  from 
the  weight  of  the  body  in  an  erect  pos- 
ture, so  that  people  who  have  been  long 
standing,  or  who  have  carried  a consider- 
able weight,  are  found  to  be  shorter  than 
when  they  have  been  long  in  bed.  Hence 
we  are  taller  in  the  morning  than  at  night. 
This  fact,  though  seemingly  obvious,  was 
hot  ascertained  till  of  late  years.  The 
difference  in  such  cases  depends  on  the 
age  and  size  of  the  subject ; in  tall,  young 
people  it  will  be  nearly  an  inch  ; but  in 
older,  or  shorter  persons,  it  will  be  less 
considerable. 

Besides  the  connection  of  the  several 
vertebras,  by  means  of  these  cartilages, 
there  are  likewise  many  strong  ligaments, 
which  unite  the  bones  of  the  spine  to  each 
Other.  Some  of  these  ligaments  are  ex- 
ternal, apd  others  internal.  Among  the 
external  ligaments,  we  observe  one  which 
is  common  to  all  the  vertebrae,  extending, 
in  a longitudinal  direction,  from  the  fore 
part  of  the  body  of  the  second  vertebia 
of  the  neck,  over  all  the  other  vertebrae, 
ami  becoming  broader  as  it  descends  to- 
wards the  os  sacrum,  where  it  becomes 
thinner,  and  gradually  disappears.  This 
external  longitudinal  ligament,  if  we  may 
so  call  it,  is  strengthened  by  other  shorter 
ligamentous  fibres,  which  pass  from  one 


vertebra  to  another,  throughout  the  whole 
spine.  The  internal  ligament,  the  fibres 
of  which,  like  the  external  one,  are  spread 
in  a longitudinal  direction,  is  extended 
over  tiie  back  part  of  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae,  where  t ey  help  to  form  the 
cavity  of  the  spine,  and  reaches  from  the 
foramen  magnum  of  the  occipital  bone  to 
the  os  sacrum. 

We  may  ventnre  to  remark*  that  all 
the  vertebrae  diminish  in  density  and  firm- 
ness of  texture,  in  proportion  as  they 
increase  in  size,  so  that  the  lower  verte- 
brae, though  larger,  are  not  so  heavy  in 
proportion  as  those  above  them.  In  con- 
sequence of  tills  mode  Of  structure,  the 
size  of  the  vertebrae  is  increased  without 
adding  to  their  weight ; and  this  is  an 
object  of  no  little  importance,  in  a part  of 
the  body,  which,  besides  flexibility  and 
supp'eness,  seems  to  require  lightness  as 
one  of  its  essential  properties. 

In  the  foetus,  at  the.  ordinary  time  of 
birth,  each  vefebra  is  found  to  be  com* 
posed  of  three  bony  pieces,  connected  by 
cartilages  which'  afterwards  ossify.  One 
cf  these  pieces  is  the  body  of  the  bone  ; 
the  other  two  are  the  posterior  and  lateral 
portions,  which  form  the  foramen  for  the 
medulla  spinalis.  The  oblique  processes 
are  at  that  time  complete,  and  the  trans- 
verse processes  beginning  to  be  formed , but 
the  spinous  processes  are  totally  wanting. 

The  cervical  vertebra ?f  are  seven  in 
number,  their  bodies  are  smaller  and  of  a 
firmer  texture  than  the  other  bones  of 
the  spine.  The  transverse  processes  of 
these  vertebrae  are  short,  and  forked  for 
the  lodgment  of  muscles;  and,  at  the 
bottom  of  each  of  these  processes,  there  is 
a foramen,  for  the  passage  of  the  cervical 
artery  and  vein.  The  spinous  process  of 
each  of  these  vertebra?  is  likewise  shorter 
than  the  otliGt  vertebrae,  and  forked  at  its 
extremity;  by  which  means  it  allows  a 
more  convenient  insertion  to  the  muscles 
of  the  neck.  Their  oblique  processes  are 
more  deserving  of  that  name  than  either 
those  of  the  dorsal  or  lumbar  vertebra. 
The  uppermost  of  these  processes  are 
slightly  concave,  and  the  lowermost 
slightly  convex.  This  may  suffice  for  a 
general  description  of  these  vertebras; 
but  the  first,  second,  and  seventh,  de- 
serve to  be  spoken  of  more  particularly. 
The  first,  which  is  called  Atlas,  from  its 
supporting  the  head,  differs  from  ail  the 
other  vertebras  of  the  spine.  It  forms  a 
kind  of  bony  ring,  which  may  be  divided 
into  its  anterior  and  posterior  arches,  and 
its  lateral  portions.  Of  these,  the  anterior , 
arch  is  the  smallest  and  flattest  ; the 
m ddle  of  its  convex  fore  part  we  observe 
a small  tubercle  which  is  here  what  the 
body  is  in  the  other  vertebrse.  To  this 
tubercle  a ligament  is  attached,  which 
helps  to  strengthen  the  articulation  of  the 
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spire  with  the  os  eceipUK  The  back 
part  of  this  anterior  p rtion  is  concave, 
and  covered  with  cartilage,  where  it  re- 
ceives the  odontoid  process  of  the  second 
vertebra.  The  posterior  portion  of  the 
vertebra,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the 
posterior  arch,  is  larger  than  the  anterior 
one.  Instead  of  a spinous  process,  we 
observe  a rising,  or  tubercle,  larger  than 
that  which  we  have  just  now  described, 
on  the  fore  part  of  the  bone.  The  lateral 
portions  of  the  vertebra  project,  so  as  to 
form  wh  :t  are  called  the  transverse  pro* 
cesses,  one  on  each  side,  which  are  longer 
and  larger  than  <he  transverse  processes  of 
the  other  vertebrae.  They  terminate  in  a 
roundish  tubercle,  the  end  of  which  has  a 
slight  bend  downwards.  Like  the  other 
transverse  processes,  they  are  perforated 
at  their  bash,  for  .the  passage  of  the  cer- 
vical a te  y.  But,  besides  these  transverse 
processes,  we  observe,  both  on  the  supe- 
rior and  inferior  surface  of  these  lateral 
portions  of  the  first  vertebra,  an  articulat- 
ing surface,  covered  with  cartilage,  answer- 
ing to  the  oblique  processes  in  the  other 
.vertebrae.  The  uppermost  of  these  are 
oblong,  and  .slightly  concave,  and  their 
external  edges  rise  somewhat  higher  than 
their  internal  brims.  They  receive  the 
condyloid  processes  of  the  os  oceipitis, 
with  which  they  are  articulated  by  a 
species  of  ginglimus.  The  lowermost  ar- 
ticulating surfaces,  or  the  inferior  oblique 
processes',  as  they  are  called,  are  large, 
concave,  and  circular,  and  are  formed  for 
receiving  the  superior  oblique  processes  of 
the  second  vertebra ; so  that  the  atlas 
differs  from  the  rest  of  the  cervical  verte- 
brae in  receiving  the  bones,  with  which  it 
is  articulated  both  above  and  below. 

In  the  foetus  we  find  this  vertebra  com- 
posed of  five,  instead  of  three  pieces,  as  in 
the  other  vertebrae.  One  of  these  is  the 
anterior  arch ; the  other  four  are  the 
posterior  arch  and  the  sides,  each  of  the 
latter  being  composed  of  two  pieces. 
The  transverse  process,  on  each  side,  re- 
mains long  in  a state  of  epiphysis  with 
respect  to  the  rest  of  the  bone.  The 
second  vertebra  is  called  dentate f,  from 
the  process  on  the  upper  part  of  its  body, 
which  has  been,  though  perhaps  improperly, 
compared  to  a tooth.  This  process, .which 
is  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the  verte- 
bra, is.  of  a cylindrical  shape,  slightly 
flattened, however,  behind  and  before.  An- 
teriorly it  has  a convex,  smooth,  articu- 
lating surface,  where  it  is  received  by  the 
a' las,  as  we.  observed  in  our  description 
of  that  vertebra.  It  is  by  means  of  this 
aj  ticula 'ion  ‘ that  the  rotatory  motion  of 
the  head  is  performed  ; the  articulation 
of  the  os  oceipitis  with  the  superior  ob- 
lique processes  of  the  first  vertojira,  allow- 
ing only  a certain  degree  of  motion  back- 
wards uad  forwards,  so  that  when  we  turn 


the  face  either  to  the  right  or  left,  the 
atlas  moves  upon  this  odontoid  process  of 
the  second  vertebra.  But,  as  the  face 
cannot  turn  a quarter  of  a circle,  that  is, 
to  the  shoulder,  upon  this  vertebra  alone, 
without  being  liable  to  injure  the  medulla 
spinalis,  we  find  that  all  the  cervical  ver- 
tebrae concur  in  this  rotatory  motion,  when 
it  is  in  any  considerable  degree  ; and  in- 
deed we  see  many  strong  ligamentous 
fibres  arising  from  the  sides  of  the  odon- 
tiod  process,  and  passing  over  the  first 
vertebra,  to  the  os  oceipitis,  which  not 
only  strengthen  the  articulation  of  these 
bones  with  each  oth  r,  but  serve  to  regu- 
late and  limit  their  motion.  It  is  on  this 
account  that  the  name  of  moderators  has 
sometimes  been  given  to  these  ligaments. 

The  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebra 
dentata  are  short,  inclined  downwards, 
and  forked  at  their  extremities.  Its  spi- 
nous process  is  short  and  thick.  Its 
superior  oblique  processes  a slightly  con- 
vex, and  somewhat  larger  than  the  arti- 
culating surfaces  of  the  first  vertebra,  by 
which  mechanism,  the  motion  of  that  bone 
upon  this  second  vertebra  is  performed 
with  greater  safety.  Its  inferior  oblique 
processes  have  nothing  singular  in  their 
structure. 

The  seventh  vertebra  of  the  neck  differs 
from  the  rest  chiefiy  in  having  its  spinous 
process  of  a greater  length,  so  that,  upon 
this  account,  it  has  been  sometimes  called 

vertebra  prominens. 

The  dorsal  vertebra , which  are  twelve 
in  number,  nre  of  a middle  size,  between 
the  ' cervical  and  lumbar  vertebrae  ; the 
upper  ones  gradually  losing  their  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  neck,  and  the  lower 
ones  coming  nearer  to  those  of  the  loins. 
The  bodies  of  these  vertebrae  are  more 
flattened  at  their  sides.,  more  convex  be- 
fore, and  more  concave  behind,  than  the 
other  bones  of  the  spine.  Their  upper  and 
lower  surfaces  are  horizontal.  At  their 
sides  we  observe  two  depressions,  one  at 
their  upper,  and  the  other  at  their  lower 
edge,  which,  united  with  similar  depres- 
sions in  the  vertebrae  above  and  below, 
form  articulating  surfaces,  covered  with 
cartilage,  in  which  the  heads  of  the  ribs 
are  received.  These  depressions,  however, 
are  not  exactly  alike  in  all  the  dorsal 
vertebrae  ; for  we  find  the  bead  of  the  first 
rib  articulated  solely  with  the  first  of 
these  vertebrae,  which  has  therefore  the 
whole  of  the  superior  articulating  surface 
within  itseltj  independent  of  the  vertebra 
above  - it.  We  may  likewise  observe  a 
similarity  in  this  respect  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  with 
which  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs  arc 
articulaled  separately.  Their  spinous  pro- 
cesses are  long,  flattened  at  tiie  sides, 
divided  at  their  upper  and  back  part  into 
two  surfaces  by  a middle  ridge,  which  is 
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received  by  a small  groove  in  the  inner 
part  of  the  spinous  process  immediately 
above  it,  and  connected  to  it  by  a liga- 
ment. These  spinous  processes  are  ter- 
minated by  a kind  of  round  tubercle, 
which  slopes  considerably  downwards, 
except  in  the  three  lowermost  vertebra;, 
where  they  are  shorter  and  more  erect. 
Their  transverse  processes  are  of  consi- 
derable length  and  thickness,  and  are 
turned  obliquely  backwards.  Anteriorly 
they  have  an  articulating  surface,  for  re- 
ceiving the  tuberosity  of  the  ribs,  except 
in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  of  the  dorsal 
vertebras  to  which  the  ribs  are  articulated 
by  their  heads  only.  In  the  last  of  these 
vertebrae  the  transverse  processes  are  very 
shorthand  thick,  because  otherwise  they 
Would  be  apt  to  strike  against  the  lower- 
most ribs,  when  we  bend  the  body  to 
either  side. 

The  lumbar  vertebra ?,  the  lowest,  of  the 
true  vertebrae,  are- five  in  number.  They 
are  larger  than  the  dorsal  vertebrae.  Then- 
bodies  are  extremely  prominent,  and 
nearly  of  a circular  form  at  their  fore  part; 
posteriorly  they  are  concave.  Their  in- 
termediate cartilages  are  of  considerable 
thickness,  especially  anteriorly,  by  which 
means  the  curvature  of  the  spine  forwards, 
towards  the  abdomen,  in  this  part,  is 
greatly  assisted.  Their  spinous  processes 
are  short  and  thick,  of  considerable 
breadth,  erect,  and  terminated  by  a kind 
of  tuberosity.  Their  oblique  processes 
are  of  considerable  thickness  ; the  superior 
ones  are  concave,  and  turned  inwards’; 
the  inferior  ones  convex,  and  turned  out- 
wards. Their  transverse  processes  a\;e 
'thin  and  long,  except  in  the  first  and  last 
vertebra,  where  they  are  much  shorter, 
that  the  lateral  motions  of  the  trunk  might 
not  be  impeded.  The  inferior  surface  of 
all  these  vertebrae  is  slightly  oblique,  so 
that  the  fore  part  of  the  body  of  each  is 
somewhat  thicker  than  its  hind  part;  but 
this  is  more  particularly  observable  in 
the  lowermost  vertebra,  which  is  connect- 
ed with  the  os  sacrum.  Many  anatomists 
describe  the  os  sacrum  and  the  os  coccygis 
as  when  considering  the  bones  of  the  spine, 
whilst  others  regard  them  as  belonging 
more  properly  to  the  pelvis.  These  bones 
the  reader  may  consult.  It  new  remains 
to  notice  the  uses  of  the  spine.  We  find 
the  spinal  marrow  lodged  in  this  bony 
canal,  secure  from  external  injury.  It 
defends  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera, 
and  forms  a pillar  which  supports  the 
hand,  and  gives  a general  firmness  to  the 
whole  trunk. 

To  give  it  a firm  basis,  we  find  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebrae  gradually  increasing  in 
bread  h as  they  descend  ; and  to  fit  it  for 
a variety  of  motion,  it  is  composed  of  a 
great  nm  /oer  of  joints,  with  an  interme- 
diate elastic  substance,  so  that  to  great 


firmness  there  is  added  a perfect  flex- 
ibility. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  the 
lowermost  and  largest  vertebra;  are  not 
so  heavy  in  proportion  as  those  above 
them ; their  bodies  being  more  spongy, 
excepting  at  their  circumference,  where 
they  are  more  immedia  ely  exposed  to 
pressure;  so  that  nature  seems  every 
where  endeavouring  to  relieve1  us  of  an 
unnecessary  weight  of  bone.  But  behind, 
where  (he  spinal  marrow  is  more  exposed 
to  injury,  we  find  the  processes  composed 
of  very  hard  bone  : and  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses are  in  general  placed  cvnr  each 
other  in  a slanting  direction,  so  that  a 
pointed  instrument  cannot  easily  get  be- 
tween them,  excepting  in  the  neck,  where 
they  are  pdpi.ost  perpendicular  and  leave 
a greater  snaee  between  them.  Hence, 
in  some  countries,  it  is  usual  to  kill  cattle 
by  thrusting  a pointed  instrument  between 
the  occiput  and  the  atlas,  or  between  the 
atlas  and  the  second  vertebra.  Besides 
these  uses  of  the  vertebrae  in  defending 
the  spinal  marrow,  and  in  articulating  the 
several  vertebrae,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
oblique  processes,  we  shall  find  that  they 
all  serve  to  form  a greater  surface  for  the 
lodgment  of  muscles,  and  to  enable  the 
latter  to  act  more  powerfully  on  the  trunk, 
by  affording  them  a lever  of  considerable 
length. 

In  the  neck,  we  see  the  spine  project- 
ing somewhat  forwards,  to  support  the 
head,  which,  without  tins  assistance, 
would  require  a greater  number  of  mus- 
cles. Through  the  whole ' length  of  the 
thorax  it  is  carried  in  a curved  direr. tian 
backwards,  and  thus  adds  considerably  to 
the  cavity  of  the  client,  and  consequently 
affords  more  room  to  toe  lungs,  be, ait, 
and  large  blood  vessels.  In  l he  loins,  the 
spine  again  projects  forwards,  in  a direct 
tion  with  the. centre  of  gravity,  by  which 
means  tbe  body  is  easily  kept  in  an  erect 
posture  ; for  otherwise  we  should  be  liable 
to  fail  forwards.  But,  at  its  inferior  part, 
it  again  recedes  backwards,  and  helps  to 
form  a cavity  called  tiie  pelvis,  in  which 
tile  urinary  bladder,  intestinnm  rectum, 
and  other  viscera,  are  placed 

In  a part  of  the  body  that  is  composed 
of  so  great  a number  of  bones,  an  1 con- 
structed for  such  a variety  of  moto  r as 
the  spine  is,  luxation  is  more  to  h - ex- 
pected than  fracture , and  thh  is  very 
wisely  guarded  against  in  every  direction, 
by  the  many  p o’cesses  that  are  to  be  found 
in  each  vertebra,  and  by  toe  cartilages; 
ligaments,  and  other  means  of  connection, 
Which  we  have  described  as  uniting  them 
together. 

VERTEBRAL  ARTE  I Y.  Arteria 
vcrtebraUs.  A branch  of  the  subclavian, 
proceeding  through  the  vertebrae  to  with- 
in the  cranium,  where,  with  its  fellow,  it 
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forms  the  basilary  artery,  the  internal 
auditory,  and  the  posterior  artery  of  the 
dura  mater. 

V [CRT EX.  The  crown  of  the  head. 

Verticalia  ossa.  See  Parietal  bones. 

Verticis  os.  See  Parietal  bones. 

VERTIGO.  Giddiness. 

Vervain.  See  Verbena. 

Vervain , female.  See  Erysimum. 

VESANI/E.  (From  Vesanus,  a mad 
man.)  The  fourth  order  in  the  class  neu- 
roses of  Cullen’s  nosological  arrangement ; 
comprehending  diseases  in  which  the  judg- 
ment is  impaired,  without  either  coma  or 
pyrexia. 

VESICA.  (Dim.  of  vas , a vessel.) 
A bladder. 

VESICA  FELLIS.  The  gall-bladder. 
See  Gall-bladder. 

VESICA  URINARIA.  The  urinary 
bladder.  See  Urinary  bladder. 

VESICATORIES.  ( Vesical  or  ia,  from 
vesica , a bladder ; because  they  raise  a 
blande  .)  See  E/>  is  pasties. 

VESICLE.  ( Vesicula , a diminutive  of 
vesica , a, bladder.)  An  elevation  of  the 
cuticle,  containing  a transparent  watery 
fluid. 

Vesicula  fellis.  The  gall-bladder. 

Vesicular  divze  Barbara.  The 
confluent  small-pox. 

Vestculae  gingivarum.  The  thrush. 

. VESICULtE  PULMONALES.  The 
air  cells  which  compose  the  greatest  part 
of  the  lungs,  and  are  situated  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  bronchia. 

VESXCUL/E  SEMINALES.  Two 
membranous  receptacles,  situated  on  the 
back  part  of  the  bladder  above  its  neck. 
The  excretory  ducts  are  called  ejaculatory 
ducts.  They  proceed  to  the  urethra,  into 
which  they  open  by  a peculiar  orifice  at 
the  top  of  the  verumontanum.  They  have 
vessels  and  nerves  from  the  neighbouring 
parts,  and  are  well  supplied  with  absor- 
bent vessels,  which  proceed  to  the  lym- 
phatic glands  about  the  loins.  The  use 
of  the  vesicuhs  seminales  is  to  receive  the 
semen  brought  into  them  by  the  vasa  de- 
fer enti  a,  to  retain,  somewhat  inspissate, 
and  to  excern  it  sub  coitu  into  the  urethra, 
from  whence  it  is  propelled  into  the  vagina 
uteri.  See  Pemphigus. 

Vesicular  fever.  See  Pemphigus. 

VESTIBULUM.  A round  cavity  of 
the  internal  ear,  between  the  cochlea 
and  semicircular  canals,  in  which  are  an 
oval  opening  communicating  with  the 
cavity  of  the  tympanum  and  the  orifices 
of  the  semicircular  canals.  It  is  within 
this  cavity  and  the  semicircular  canals, 
that  the  new  apparatus,  discovered  by  the 
celebrated  neurologist  Scarpa,  lies.  He 
has  demonstrated  membranous  tubes,  con- 
nected loosely  by  cellular  texture,  within 
the  bony  semicircular  canals,  each  of  which 
m dilated  in  the  cavity  of  the  vestibule  into 


an  ampulla;  it  is  upon  these  ampullae, 
which  communicate  by  means  of  an  alveus 
communis , that  branches  ot  the  port;o  mol- 
lis are  expanded. 

Vetomca  cordi.  See  Betonica. 

VLB IX.  ( Vibex,  sing.  plu.  Vibices .)  The 
large  purple  spots  which  appear  under  the 
skin  in  certain  malignant  fevers. 

VIBRISSA.  (Vibrissa,  from  vibro,  to 
quaver.)  ahs  growing  in  the  noscrils. 
See  Capillus. 

VICHY  WATER.  Is  obtained  from  the 
tepid  mineral  springs  that  arise  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Vichy,  in  France.  Onaccount  ofits 
chalybeate  and  alkaline  ingredients,  it  is 
taken  internally,  being  reputed  to  be  of 
great  service  in  bilious  colics,  diarrhoeas, 
and  in  disorders  of  the  stomach,  especially 
such  as  arise  from  a relaxed  or  debilitated 
state  of  that  organ. 

These  waters  are  likewise  very  useful 
when  employed  as  a tepid  bath,  particu- 
larly in  rheumatisms,  sciatica,  gout,  &c. 
by  combining  the  internal  use  with  the  ex- 
ternal application,  they  have  often  effected 
a cure  where  other  remedies  had  failed  to 
afford  relief. 

Vicia  faba.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  common  bean  plant.  See  Bean. 

VictoraLis  longa.  This  officinal  is 
the  Allium  victorulis  of  Linnaeus.  The 
root,  which  when  dried  looses  its  alliaceous 
smell  and  taste,  is  *aid  to  be  efficacious  in 
allaying  the  abdominal  spasms  of  graved 
females. 

VIGILANCE.  Pervigilium.  Vigilance, 
when  attended  by  anxiety,  pain  in  the 
head,  loss  of  appetite,  and  diminution  of 
Strength,  is  by  Sauvage  and  Sugar  consi- 
dered as  a genus  of  disease,  and  is  called 
agrypnia. 

VERRUCA.  A wart. 

Verrucarja.  (From  Verruca , a wart ; 
because  it  was  supposed  to  destroy  warts.) 
The  herb  turnsole. 

VINCA.  (From  vincio,  to  bind ; because 
.of  its  said  usefulness  in  making  bands.) 
The  name  of  a geuus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
namn  system.  Class,  Pentandria.  Order, 
Monogynia.  The  herb  periwinkle,  or  per- 
vincle., 

Vinca  minor.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  lesser  periwinkle.  See  Vinca  pcrrinca. 
Clematis  daphnoides  major.  This  plant  Vinca 
minor  of  Linnaeus,  possesses  bitter  and  ad- 
stringent  virtues,  and  is  said  to  be  efficacious 
in  stopping  nasal  haemorrhages  when  bruised 
and  put  into  the  nose.  Boiled  it  forms  a 
useful  adstringent  gargle  in  common  sore 
throat,  and  it  is  given  by  some  in  phthisical 
complaints. 

Vinca  pervinca.  The  lesser  periwin- 
kle. 

Vincetoxicum.  (From  rinco , to  over- 
come, and  toxicum,  poison ; so  named 
from  its  supposed  virtues  of  resisting  and 
expelling  poisons.)  Hermidinaria.  Ascle- 
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pks. . Swallow  wort.  Tame  poison.  The 
root  of  this  plant  Asclepius  vincetoxicum  of 
Linnaeus,  smells  when  fresh  somewhat  of 
valerian  ; chewed  it  imparts  at  first  a con- 
siderable sweetness  which  is  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  an  unpleasant  subacrid  bitter- 
ness, It  is  given  in  some  countries  in  the 
cure  of  glandular  obstructions. 

Vine.  See  Vitis. 

Vine , white.  See  Bryonia  alba. 

Vine , wild.  See  Bryonia  alba. 

Vinegar.  See  Acetum. 

Vinegar , distilled.  See  Acetum  distilla- 
tion. 

Vinegar , spirits  of.  See  Acetic  acid. 

■ VINUM,  See  Wine. 

Vinum  aloes.  Wine  of  aloes.  For- 
merly known  by  the  names  of  tinctura 
hierce  and  tinctura  sacra.  u Take  of  ex- 
tract of  spiked  aioe,  eight  ounces  ; canel- 
la  bark,  two  ounces  ; wine,  six  pints ; 
proof  spirits,  two  pints.”  Rub  the  aloe 
into  powder  with  white  sand,  previously 
cleansed  from  any  impurities  : rub  the  ca- 
nelia-bark  also  into  powder  ; and  after 
having  mixed  these  powders  together,  pour 
cn  the  wine  and  spirit.”  Macerate  for 
fourteen  days,  occasionally  shaking  the 
mixture,  and  afterwards  strain.  A sto- 
machic purgative,  calculated  for  the  aged 
and  phlegmatic,  who  are  not  troubled  with 
the  piles.  The  dose  is  from  half  a fluid- 
ounce  to  an  ounce. 

Vinum  antimonii.  In  small  doses  this 
proves  alterative  and  diaphoretic,  and  a 
large  dose  emetic  ; in  which  last  intention 
it  is  the  common  emetic  for  children. 

Vinum  antimonii  tartarieati.  See 
Liquor  antimonii  tartarizati. 

Vinum  ferri.  Wine  of  iron,  formerly 
called  vinium  chalebeatum.  u Take  of  iron 
filings,  two  ounces;  wine,  two  pints.” 
Mix  and  set  the  mixture  by  for  a month, 
occasionally  shaking  it;  then  filter  it  through 
paper.  For  its  virtues  see  Ferrium  tarta- 
rizatum. 

Vinum  ipecacuanha.  Wine  of  ipe- 
cacuanha. “ Take  of  ipecacuanha- root, 
bruised,  two  ounces ; wine,  two  pints.” 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 
The  dose,  when  used  as  an  emetic,  from 
two  fluiddrachms  to  half  an  ounce. 

Vinum  opii.  Wine  of  opium,  formerly 
known  by  the  names  of  laudanum  liquidum 
Sydenham, i,  and  tinctura  thebaica.  “ Take 
of  extract  of  opium,  an  ounce ; cinnamon- 
bark,  bruised,  cloves,  bruised,  of  each  a 
drachm  ; wine,  a pint.”  Macerate  for 
sight  days,  and  strain.  See  Opium. 

VIOLA.  (From  lov;  because  it  was 
first  found  in  Ionia.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean  system. 
Class,  Gyngenesia.  Order,  Monogynia. 
The  violet. 

2.  Tiie  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  Vio - 
laria.  Sweet  violet.  Viola  odorata  of  Lin- 
naeus ; — acmlisj  foliis  cordatis3  stolonibus 


repentibus.  The  recent  flowers  of  this 
plant  are  received  into  the  catalogues  of  the 
Materia  Medica.  They  have  an  agreeable 
swe.et  smell,  and  a mucillaginous  bitterish 
taste.  Their  virtues  are  purgative  or  laxa- 
tive, and  by  some  they  are  said  to  possess 
an  anodyne  and  pectoral  quality.  The 
officinal  preparation  of  this  flower  is  a 
syrup,  which,  to  young  children,  answers 
the  purpose  of  a purgative ; it  is  also  of 
considerable  utility  in  many  chemical  in- 
quiries, to  detect  an  acid  or  an  alkali ; the 
former  changing  the  blue  colour  to  a red, 
and  the  latter  to  a green. 

Viola  canina.  The  dog  violet.  The 
root  of  this  plant,  Viola  canina  of  Linnaeus, 
possesses  the  power  of  vomiting  and  purg- 
ing the  bowels ; with  which  intention  a scru- 
ple of  the  dried  root  must  be  exhibited.  It 
appears,  though  neglected  in  this  country, 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  physicians. 

Viola  ipecacuanha.  The  plant  which 
was  supposed  to  afford  the  ipecacuanha- 
root. 

Viola  lutea.  The  wall-flower  was  so 
called.  See  Cheiri. 

Viola  odorata.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  sweet  violet.  See  Viola. 

VroLA  palustris.  See  Pinguicula. 

Viola  tricolor.  Harts-ease.  Pan- 
sies. This  well  known  beautiful  little  plant 
grows  in  corn-fields,  waste,  and  cultivated 
grounds,  flowering  all  the  summer  months. 
It  varies  much  by  cultivation  ; and  by  the 
vivid  colouring  of  its  flowers  often  becomes 
extremely  beautiful  in  gardens,  where  it  is 
distinguished  by  various  names.  To  the 
taste,  this  plant  in  its  recent  state  is  ex- 
tremely glutinous,  ©r  mucilaginous,  ac- 
companied with  the  common  herbaceous 
flavour  and  roughness.  By  distillation 
with  water,  according  to  Haase,  it  affords 
a small  quantity  of  odorous  essential  oil,  of 
a somewhat  acrid  taste.  The  dried  herb 
yields  about  half  its  weight  of  watery  ex- 
tract, the  fresh  plant  about  one-eighth. 
Though  many  of  the  old  writers  on  the 
materia  medica  represent  this  plant  as  a 
powerful  medicine  in  epilepsy,  asthma,  ul- 
cers, scabies,  and  cutaneous  complaints, 
yet  the  viola  tricolor  owes  its  present  cha- 
racter as  a medicine  to  the  modern  autho- 
rities of  Starick,  Metzer,  Haase,  and  others, 
especially  as  a remedy  for  the  crusta  lac- 
tea.  For  this  purpose,  a handful  of  the 
fresh  herb,  or  half  a dram  of  it  dried, 
boiled  two  hours  in  milk,  is  to  be  strained 
and  taken  night  and  morning.  Bread,  with 
this  decoction,  is  also  to  be  formed  into  a 
poultice  and  applied  to  the  part.  By  this 
treatment  it  has  been  observed,  that  the 
eruption  during  the  first  eight  days  in- 
creases, and  that  the  urine,  when  the  medi- 
cine succeeds,  has  an  odour  similar  to  that 
of  cats  ; but  on  continuing  the  use  of  the 
plant  a sufficient  time,  this  smell  goes  off, 
the  scabs  disappear  and  the  skin  recover® 
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‘its  natural  parity.  Instances  of  the  suc- 
cessful exhibition  of  this  medicine,  as  cited 
by  these  authors,  are  very  numerous ; in- 
deed this  remedy,  under  their  management, 
seems  rarely,  if  ever,  to  have  fail  d.  It 
apjfears,  however,  that  Mursinna,  Aker- 
xnann,  and  Flennig,  were  less  fortunate 
in  the  employment  of  this  plant ; the  last 
of  who  I declares,  that  in  the  different  cu- 
taneous disorders  in  which  he  used  it,  no 
benefit  vvas  derived.  Haase,  who  admini- 
stered this  speeies  of  violet  in  various  forms, 
•and  large  doses,  extruded  its  use  to  many 
chronic  disorders ; and  from  the  great 
number  of  cases  in  which  it  proved  suc- 
cessful, we  re  desirous  of  recommending 
it  to  a farther  trial  in  his  country. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Bergius  speaks  of 
this  plant  as  a useful  mucilaginous  purga- 
tive, and  *akes  no  notice  of  its  efficacy  in 
the  crusta  lactea,  or  in  any  other  disease.  - 

Violaria.  See  Viola. 

Violet , dorr.  F ee  Viola  canina. 

Violet,  sweet.  See . Viola. 

Viper.  See  Vi  per  a. 

yiper-gqa$s.  See  Scorzonerrt. 

V l PE  BA.  ( Quod  vi  pariat ; because  it 
was  thought  that  its  young  eat  through  the 
mother’s  bowels.)  The  viper,  or  ad  er. 
This  viviparous  reptile,  Coluhc'  bents  of 
Linnaeus,  possesses  th^  power  of  forming 
a poisonous  fluid  in  little  bags  near  its  tef;th. 
The  flesh  is  perfectly  innocent,  and  oft  n 
taken  by  the  common  people  against  the 
king’s  evil,  and  a variety  of  disorders  of 
the  skin.  Experience  evinces  it  to  be  an 
inefficacious  substance. 

Yiperaria.  See  Serpentaria  Virgini- 
an a. 

Viperina.  (From  viper,  a snake;  so 
called  from  the  serpentine  appearance  of 
its  roots.)  See  Sr  pent  aria  virginiima. 

Viperina  virgineana.  See  Serpent  a- 
via  virginiuna. 

• Vi  r g a a u r e a . Herb  a clorea.  C onyza  co- 
ma aurea  Sym  phylum.  Petrceum.  Elichry- 
sum:  Corisolida  sqraa  niett.  Golden  rod. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  of  th  s plant,  Soii- 
■ dago  virga  aurea  of  Linnaeus,  ae  recom- 
mended as  aperients  and  corroborants  in 
•Urinary  obstructions,^. ulcerations  of  the 
kidneys  and  bladder,  and  it  is  said  by 
seme  to  be  particularly  useful  in  stopping 
in! ernal  haemorrhages. 

Virgata  sutl'R a.  The  sagittal  suture 
of  the  -skull. 

Virgtnale  .CtApsg )w?,r.  The  hymen. 

Virginian  tobacco.)  -Bee  Nicpt  ana. 

Virgins'  bower,  upright.  See  Flammula 
joins. 

, it  ins'  milk.  A solution  of  gum  ben- 
zoins u. 

.VIRUS.  A synonym  of  contagion. 

Se<‘  t ontng ten. 

VI  SCONS  ER  VA  TR 1 X . See  Vis  me- 
diatrix. 

VIS  ELASTICA.  Elasticity. 
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VIS  XNEHTL3L  The  propensity  t© 
rest  inherent  in  nature. 

VIS  IN  SIT  A#  This  property  is  defined 
by  Haller  ro  b“  that  power  by  which  a 
muscle,  when  wounded, ’touched,  or  irrita- 
ted, contracts*  independent  of  the  will  of 
the  animal  B:af  i-  the  object  of  the  expe- 
riment. and  without  its  feeling  pain.  See 
Irritability. 

VIS  ME  CICATRIX  NATURE!.  Vis 
conserratrix.  A term  employed  by  phvsi- 
c;ans  to  express  that  healing  power  in  an 
animated  body,  by  which,  when  diseas'  d, 
the  body  is  enabled  fo  regain  its  heaithy 
actions. 

VIS  MORTUA.  That  property  by 
which  a -m usd after  the  death  of  the  a;  i- 
mal,  cr  a muscle  immediately  after  having 
been  cut  out  from  a living  body,  con- 
tracts, 

VI'"'  N ERVOSA.  This  property  is  con- 
sider!. . bv  Whytr  to  be  another  power  of 
the  muscles  by  wnicli  they  act  when  excited 
by  the  nerves. 

VIS  PLA STICA.  That  facility  of  for- 
mation  which  'spontaneously  operates  in 
animals. 

vis  A TERGO.  Any  impulsive  pow  er. 

VIS  VIT/E.  The  natural  power  of  the 
animal  machine  in  preserving  life. 

VIS  UM.  Mistletoe.  Vi  scum  album  of 
Linnaeus.  'I  his.  singular  parasitical  plant 
most  commonly  grows  on  apple-trees,  also 
on  the  pear,  hawthorn,  service,  oak,  base!, 
-maple,  ash,  hme-tiee,  widow,  elm,  horn- 
beam, &c.  It  is  supposed  to  be  propaga- 
ted by  birds,  especially  by  the  field  fare 
and  thrush, which  feed  upen  its  berries, 
the  s eds  of  which  pass  through  the  bowels 
unci  anged  ; and  along  w-tii  the  excrement 
adicire  to  the  branches  of  trees  where  they 

'v.egot-ate. 

The  mistletoe  of  the  oak  has,  from  the 
times  of  the  ancient  druids,  been  always 
preferred  to  that  * reduced  on  other  trees  ; 
but  it  is  now  well  known  that  the  risers 
quercus  differs  in  no  respect  from  others. 

Tins  p!ant  is  the  of  the  Greeks,  and 
was  in  former  times  thought  to  possess 
many  medicinal  virtues  ; i owever,  w e learn 
but  little  concerning  its  efficacy  from  the 
ancient  writers  on  the  materia  iredica, 
nor  will  it  be  deem,  d necessary  to  state 
the  .extraordinary  powers  ascribed  to  tire 
mistletoe  by  the  cruft v designs  of  druidi- 
cal  knavery.  Both  the  leaves  and  branches 
of  ti-e  plant  have  very  nitie  smell,  and  a 
ve-y  weak  ta  to  of  the  nauseous  kind.  In 
dist  iiation  they  impregnate  water  w ith 
their  fai  t unpleasant  smell,  but  yield  no 
essential  oil.  : x tracts,  made  from  them 
by  water,  are  bitterish,  ronglnsh,  and  sub- 
saline.  The  spirituous  extracts  of  the 
wood  has  the  greatest  austerity,  and  that 
ol  the  eaves  the  greatest -bitterness.  The 
be  in-  abound  witii  au  extremely  tena- 
cious and  most  ungrateful  sweet  mucilage. 


The  viscus  quercus  obtained 'great 'rrpu- 
tetion  for  the  cure  of  epilepsy:  and  a ca*e 
©t  fins  disease,  of  a woman  of  qua litv,  in 
which  it  proved  remarkably  successful,  is 
men  honed  by  Hoyle.  Some  years  after- 
wards its  cse  was  strongly  recommended 
in  various  convulsive  disorders  by  Colbacb, 
who  has  related  several  instances'  of  its 
good  effects.  He  administered  i tin 'substance 
in  dose§  of  half  a drachm,  or  a drachm, 
of  the  wood  or  Haves,  or  an  infusion  of  an 
ounce.  This  author  was  followed  by 
others,  who  have  not  only  given  testimony 
©t  the  efficacy  of  the  mistletoe  -in.  different 
convulsive  affections,  but  also  in  those  com- 
plaints, denominated  nervous,  in  which  it  was 
supposed  to  act  in  the  'character  of  a tonic. 
But  all  that  has  been  written  in  favour 
of  this  remedy,'  which  is  certainly  well  de- 
serving of  notice,  has  not  prevented  it 
from  railing  into  general  neglect;  and  the 
colleges  of  London  ami  Edinburgh  have, 
perhaps  not  without  reason,  expu.vged  it 
from,  their  catalogues  of  the  materia  me- 
d ca. 

Viscum  album.  The  'systematic  name 
©f  the  parasitical  mistletoe.  See  Viscum. 

VISCUS.  Any  organ  or  part  which  has 
an  appropriate  use,  as  the  viscera  of  the 
abdomen,  &c. 

Vision.  See  Sight. 

Vision , defective.  See  Dysopia. 

Virus  defigurati  s.  See  Meiamor - 
phopsia. 

Vit.*  arbor.  See  Arbor  vitce. 

ViTiE  LIGNUM.  See  Gudiacum. 

Vital  actions.  See  Vital  Functions. 

VITAL  FUNCTIONS.  Vital  actions. 
Those  actions  of  the. body  upon  which  life 
immediately  depends,  as  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  respiration,  heat  of  the  body, 
&C.  See  Function. 


Vital  principle.  See  Life. 

yiTALBA.  Travellers’  joy.  This  plant 
is  common  10  pur  hedges,  and  is  the  Clema- 
tis r it  alba  of  Linnaeus  ,—foliis  pinnatis,  fo - 
Uolis  mrdatis  Scund&ntibus : its  leaves  when 
fresh  produce  a warmth  on  the  tongue,  and 
if  the  chewing  is  continued,  blisters  arise. 
The  same  effect  follows  their  being  rubbed 
©n  the  skin.  The  plant  has  been  admini- 
stered internally  to  cure  lues  venerea,  scro- 
fula, and  rheumatisms.  In  France  the 
young  sprouts  are  eaten,  when  boiled,  as 
hoptops  are  in  this  country. 

VITILIGO.  (From  vitio,  to  infect.) 
See  Alphas. 

VITIS.  1.  The  name  of  a genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pen- 
tandria.  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the 
Vitis  vinifera  of  Lint: aeus  :—~folus  lobatis 
unuatis  nudis . Vine-leaves  and  the  ten- 


drils have  an  adstringent  taste,  and  were 
'ormerly  used  in  diarrhoeas,  haemorrhages, 
md  other  disorders  requiring  refrigerant 
atid  styptic  medicines.  Tiie  juice  or  sap 


off  the  vine,  called  lachrymn,  has  been  re- 
commended iu  calculous  disorders : and  it 
is  said  to  be  an  excellent  application  to 
weak  eves  and  specks cf  the  cornea.  The 
unripe  fruit  has  a harsh,  rough,  sour  tasie  ; 
its  expressed  juice,  called  verjuice,  was 
formerly  much  esteemed,  but  is  now  su- 
perseded by  the  juice  of  lemons  ; for  ex- 
ternal use,  however  particularly  in  bruises 
and  pains,  verjuice  is  still  employed,  and 
considered  to  be  a very  ir  eful  application. 
See-  also  U'vce  passes,  wine , and  datum . 

Vitts  alba.  See  Bry  nia  alba. 

Vitts  altus.  St.  Vitus’s  dance. 

Vitis  id.eia.  The  red  whortle-berry. 
The  leaves  of  this  plant,  Vaccinium  vitis 
idem  of  Linnaeus,  are  so  adstringent  as  to 
be  used  in  so  me  places  for  tanning.  They 
are  said  to  mitigate  the  pain  attendant  on 
calculous  diseases  when  given  internally  in 
the  form  of  decoction.  The  ripe-  berries 
abound  with  a grateful  acid  juice  ; and  are 
esteemed  in  Sweden  as  aperient,  antiscep- 
tic, and  refrigerant,  and  often  given  in 
putrid  diseases. 

Vitis  sylvestris.  White  briony. 

Vi 'ns  vinifera.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  grape-tree.  See  Vitis  and  wine. 

Vitix  agnus  uastus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  chaste  tree.  See  Agnus  cas- 
tas. 

ViTRARTA.  The  pellitory  of  the  wall. 

Vitreous  humour.  Humor  n* 

treus:  The  pellucid  body  which  fills  the 
whole  bulb  of  the  eye  behind  the  ervstal- 
line  lens.  Tiie  vitreous  substance  is  com- 
posed of  sraa’l  cells  which  communicate 
with  each  other,  and  are  distended  with  a 
transparent  thud. 

Vitriol , acid  of.  See  Sulphuric  acid. 

Vitriol,  blue.  See  Sulphas  cupri. 

Vitriol , green.  See  Ferri  sulphas. 

Vitriol , Roman.  See  Sulphas  cupri . 

Vitriol,  siveet  spirit  of.  See  Spirits  Athe- 
ns vitriolici. 

Vitriol , white.  See  Zinci  sulphas. 

Viiriolated  kali.  See  Potasses  sulphas. 

Vitriolum.  (From  vitrum,  glass;  so 
called- from  its  likeness  to  glass.  Holian- 
dus  says  this  word  is  fictitious,  arid  com- 
posed from  the  initials  of  the  following  sen- 
tence : Vade  in  tcrrdm  rimando , invenies , 
optimum  lapidem  reram  medicinam.)  Cal- 
cudinum.  Calcaiar.  Calcotar.  Calcan - 

tkos.  Calcanthum.  Calcitea.  Vitriol,  or 
sulphate  of  iron. 

Vitriolum  album.  See  Zinci  sulphas. 

Vitriolum  cgeruleum.  See  Cupri 
, sulphas. 

Vitriolum  Komancm.  Seb  Cupri 
sulphas. 

Vitriolum  virioe.  See  Ferri  sulphas. 
VITRUM.  Glass. 

Vitrum  antimonii.  Glass  of  antimo- 
ny. Antimony  first  calcined,  then  fused 
in  a crucible. 

Vitrum  antimonii  ceratcm.  A di- 
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aphoretic  compound  exhibited  in  the  cure 
of  dysenteries  arising  from  checked  per- 
spiration. 

VlTRUM  HYPOCLEPTICU5T.  A funnel 
to  separate  oil  from  water. 

VOICE.  Vox.  The  principal  organ  of 
the  voice  is  the  larynx ; for,  when  it  is  in- 
jured, the  air  passes  through  the  windpipe 
without  yielding  any  sound. 

Volsella.  A probang,  or  instrument  to 
remove  bodies  sticking  in  the  throat. 

VOLVULUS.  (From  volvo , to  roll  up.) 
The  iliac  passion,  or  inflammation  in  the 
bowels,  called  twisting  of  the  guts. 

Volvulus  terrestris.  Small  bind- 
weed. The  convolvulus  minor. 

VOMER.  Named  from  its  great  re- 
semblance to  a plough-share.  It  is  a 
slender  thin  bone  separating  the  nostrils 
from  each  other,  consisting  of  two  plates 
much  compressed  together,  very  dense  and 
strong,  yet  sp  thin  as  to  be  transparent ; 
these  two  plates  seem  at  every  edge  to  se- 
parate from  each  other,  and  thus  a groove 
is  formed  at  every  side. — 1.  This  groove,  on 
the  upper  edge,  or,  as  it  may  be  called, 
its  base,  is  wide,  and  receives  into  it  the 
projecting  points  of  the  aethmoid  and  sphe- 
noid bones,  and  thus  it  stands  very  firmly 
and  securely  on  the  skull,  and  capable  of 
resisting  blows  of  considerable  violence. — 
2.'  The  groove,  upon  the  lower  part,  is 
narrower,  and  receive^  the  rising  line  in 
the  middle  of  the  palate  plate,  where  the 
bones  join  to  form  the  palate  suture.  At 
the  fere  part  it  is  united  by  a ragged  sur- 
face, and  by  something  like  a groove,  to 
the  middle  cartilage  of  the  nose,  and  as 
the  vomer  receives  the  other  bones  into 
its  grooves,  it  is,  as  it  were,  locked  in  on 
all  sides,  receiving  support  and  strength 
from  each,  but  more  particularly  from 
the  thick  and  strong  membrane  which  co- 
vers the  whole,  and  which  is  so  continu- 
ous as  to  resemble  a periosteum,  or  rather 
a continued  ligament  from  its  strength ; 


thus  the  slender  vomer  possesses  sufficient 
strength  to  advert  from  it  all  those  evils 
which  must  inevitably  have  occurred,  had 
it  been  less  wisely  or  less  strongly  con- 
structed. 

VOMICA.  (From  vomo , to  spit  up  ; 
because  it  discharges  a sanies.)  An  ab- 
scess of  the  lungs. 

Vomica  liqcoris  uETERNi.  Quick- 
silver. 

VOMITING.  Vomitio.  A forcible 
ejection  of  food,  or  any  other  substance, 
from  the  stomach,  through  the  oesophagus 
and  mouth.  It  is  either  idiopathic , when 
arising  from  a cause  in  the  stomach  itself, 
or  symptomatic , when  originating  from  dis- 
eases seated  in  any  other  part  of  the  body. 
Its  immediate  cause  is  an  anliperystaltic, 
spasmodic,  convulsive  constriction  of  the 
stomach  and  pressure  of  the  diaphragm 
and  abdominal  muscles.  It  is  an  effort  of 
nature  to  expel  whatever  molests  or  is 
troublesome  in  the  stomach. 

Vomiting  of  blood . See  Hccmatemesis :. 

Vomitus  cruentus.  See  Hcemuteme - 
sis. 

Voracious  appetite.  See  Bulimia. 

Vox  abscissa.  Hoarseness,  a loss  of 
voice. 

Vulgago.  The  asarabacca  was  s« 
called.  See  Asarum. 

Vulneraria.  (From  minus,  a wound.) 
Medicines  which  heal  wounds.  A herb 
named  from  its  uses  in  healing  wounds. 

Vulneraria  aqua.  Arquebusade. 

Vulnus  sclopeticum.  A gun-shot 
wound. 

VULVA.  ( Quasi  valva , the  aperture 
to  the  womb  ; or  quasi  volva,  because  the 
foetus  is  wrapped  up  in  it.)  The  puden- 
dum muliebre,  or  parts  of  generation  pro- 
per to  women  ; also  a foramen  in  the  brain. 

Vulvaria.  (From  vulva,  the  womb; 
so  named  from  its  smell  or  use  in  disorders 
of  the  womb.)  Stinking  orach.  See  AtrU 
plex  olide . 
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TV  A KE  robin.  See  Arum . 

Wallflower.  See  Cheiri. 

Wall-pellitory.  See  Parietaria . 

Wall-pepper.  See  Illecebra. 

Walnut.  See  Juglans. 

WALTON  WATER.  A mineral  spring 
near  Tewkesbury  in  Gloucestershire,  con  - 
taining a small  portion  of  iron  dissolved  in 
fixed  air;  of  absorbent  earth  combined 
with  hepatic  air ; of  vitriolated  magnesia, 
and  muriated  mineral  alkali ; but  the  pro- 


portions of  these  constituent  parts  hav# 
not  been  accurately  ascertained.  Walton 
water  is  chiefly  efficacious  in  obstructions 
and  other  affections  of  the  glands. 

WATER.  Aqua.  According  to  the 
opinion  of  modern  chemists  is  a compound 
fluid,  made  up  of  two  substances,  neither 
of  which  can  be  exhibited  separately,  ex- 
cept in  the  gaseous  form  ; and  when  aeri- 
form, they  are  known,  the  one  as  hydro- 
gen gas,  or  inflammable  air ; the  other  as 
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•xygen  gas,  or  vital  air*  These  gases,  in 
the  proportion  of  about  three  of  hydrogen 
to  eleven  of  oxygen,  when  united  chemi- 
cally, and  reduced  from  the  form  of  an 
air  to  that  of  a liquid,  constitute  the  fluid, 
ivater. 

It  is  transparent,  without  colour,  smell, 
or  taste;  in  every  degree  compressible; 
when  pure,  not  liable  to  spontaneous 
change  ; liquid  in  the  common  temperature 
of  our  atmosphere,  assuming  the  solid 
form  at  32°  Fahrenheit,  and  the  gaseous  at 
212°,  but  returning  unaltered  to  its  liquid 
State  on  resuming  any  degre  of  heat  be- 
tween these  points  ; capable  of  dissolving 
a greater  number  of  natural  bodies  than 
any  other  fluid  whatever,  and  especially 
those  known  by  the  name  of  the  saline  ; 
performing  the  most  important  functions  in 
the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  and 
entering  largely  into  their  composition  as  a 
constituent  part.  The  simple  waters  are 
the  following : 

1.  Distilled  water.  This  is  the  lightest 
of  ail  others,  containing  neither  solid  nor 
gaseous  substances  in  solution,  is  perfectly 
void  of  taste  and  smell,  colourless  and 
beautifully  transparent,  has  a soft  feel,  and 
wets  the  fingers  more  readily  than  any 
other.  It  mixes  uniformly  with  soap  into 
a smooth  opaline  mixture,  but  may  be 
added  to  a solution  of  soap  inspirit  of  wine 
without  injuring  its  transparency.  The 
clearness  of  distilled  water  is  not  impaired 
by  the  most  delicate  chemical  re-agents, 
such  as  li  e-water,  a solution  of  barytes 
in  any  acid,  nitrated  silver,  or  acid  of  sugar. 
When  evaporated  in  a silver  vessel  it 
leaves  no  residuum ; if  preserved  from 
access  of  foreign  matter  floating  in  the  air, 
it  may  be  kept  for  ages  unaltered  in  ves- 
sels upon  winch  it  has  no  action,  as  it  does 
not  possess  within  itself  the  power  of  de- 
composition. As  it  freezes  exactly  at  32° 
of  Fahrenheit,  and  boils  at  212°  under the 
atmospherical  pressure  of  29.8  ;inches,these 
points  are  made  use  of  as  the  standard 
ones  for  heir  mometrical  division  ; and  its 
specific  weight  being  always  the  same  un- 
der light  pressure  and  temperature,  it  is 
employed  for  the  comparative  standard  of 
specific  gravity. 

Pure  distilled  water  can  only  be  procur- 
ed from  water  which  contains  no  volatile 
matters  that  will  rise  in  distillation,  and 
continue  still  in  union  with  the  vapour 
when  condensed.  Many  substances  are 
volatile  during  distillation,  but  most  of  the 
gases,  such  as  common  air,  carbonic  acid, 
and  the  like,  are  incapable  of  uniting  with 
water  at  a high  temperature  : other  bodies, 
however,  such  as  vegetable  essential  oil, 
and,  in  general,  much  of  that  which  gives 
the  peculiar  odour  to  vegetable  and  animal 
matter,  will  remain  in  water  after  distilla- 
tion. So  the  steam  of  many  animal  and 
vegetable  decoctions  has  a certain  flavour 


which  distinguishes  it  from  pure  water ; and 
the  aqueous  exhalation  from  living  bodies, 
which  is  a kind  of  distillation,  has  a similar 
impregnation. 

To  obtain  distilled  water  perfectly  pure, 
much  stress  was  laid  by  former  chemists  on 
repeating  the  process  a great  number  of 
times  ; but  it  was  found  by  Lavoisier,  that 
rainwater  once  distilled,  rejecting  the  first 
and  last  products,  was  as  pure  a water  as 
could  be  procured  by  any  subsequent  dis- 
tillations. 

Distilled  water  appears  to  possess  a 
higher  power  than  any  other  as  a sol  vent  of 
all  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and  these 
it  holds  in  solution  as  little  as  possible 
altered  from  the  state  in  which  they  existed 
in  the  body  that  yielded  them.  Hence  the 
great  practical  utility  of  that  kind  of 
chemical  analysis  which  presents  the  prox- 
imate constituent  parts  of  these  bodies, 
and  which  is  effected  particularly  by  the 
assistance  of  pure  water.  On  the  other 
hand,  a saline,  earthy,  or  otherwise  im- 
pure water,  will  alter  the  texture  of  some 
of  the  parts,  impair  their  solubility,  pro- 
duce material  changes  on  the  colouring 
matter,  and  become  a less  accurate  ana- 
lyser on  account  of  the  admixture  of  foreign 
contents. 

Distilled  water  is  seldom  employed  to 
any  exfen  t in  the  preparation  of  food,  or 
in  manufactures,  on  account  of  the  trouble 
of  procuring  it  in  large  quantities  ; but 
for  preparing  a great  number  of  medicines, 
and  in  almost  every  one  of  the  nicer  che- 
mical processes  that  are  carried  on  in  the 
liquid  way,  this  water  is  an  essential  requi- 
site. The  only  cases  in  which  it  has  been 
used  largely  as  an  article  of  drink,  have 
been  in  those  important  trials  made  of  the 
practicability  of  procuring  it  by  condens- 
ing the  steam  of  sea  water  by  means  of  a 
simple  apparatus  adapted  to  a ship’s  boiler ; 
and  these  have  fully  shewn  the  ease  with 
which  a large  quantity  of  fresh  water  of  the 
purest  kind,  may  be  had  at  sea,  at  a mode- 
rate expense,  whereby  one  of  the  most 
distressing  of  all  wants  may  be  relieved. 
There  are  one  or  two  circumstances  which 
seem  to  shew  that  water,  when  not  already 
loaded  with  foreign  matter,  may  become 
a s dvent  for  concretions  in  urinary  pas- 
sages. At  least,  we  know  that  very  ma- 
'terial  advantage  has  been  derived  in  these 
cases  from  very  pure  natural  springs,  and 
lienee  a course  of  distilled  water  has  been 
recommended  as  a fair  subject  of  experi- 
ment. 

2.  Rain  water,  is  the  next  in  purity  to 
distilled  wafer,  is  that  which  has  under 
gone  a natural  distillation  from  the  earth 
and  is  condensed  in  the  form  of  rain.  I his 
is  a water  so  nearly  approaching  to  abso- 
lute purity  as  probably  to  be  equal  to  dis- 
tilled water  for  every  purpose  except  in 
the  nicer  chemical  experiments.  The  fo- 
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reign  contents  of  rain  water  appear  to  vary 
according  to  the  state  ©f  the  air  throu  r!i 
which  it  falls.  The  heterogenous  atmos- 
phere of  a smoky  town  will  give  some  im- 
pregnation to  rain  as  it  passes  through,  and 
this,  though  it  may  not  he  at  once  percep- 
tible or.  chemical  examination,  wall  yet 
render  it  liable  to  .spontaneous  change  ; 
an;!  hence,  rain  w .ter,  if  long  kept,  espe- 
cially in  hot  climates,  acquires  a strong 
smell,  becomes  full  of  amyia'euia,  and  in 
some  degree  putrid.  According  to  Mar- 
graiff,  the  constant  foreign  contents  of 
rain  water  appear  to  be  some  traces  of  the 
muriatic  and  nitric  acid-;  but  as  this  water 
is  always  very  soft,  it  is  admirably  adapted 
for  dissolving  soap,  or  for.  the  solution  of 
alimentary  or  colouring  matter,  and  ii  is 
accordingly  used  largely  for  these  purposes. 
The  specific  gravity  of  rain  water  is  so 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  distilled  water, 
that  it  requires  the  most  delicate  instru- 
ments to  ascertain  the  difference.'  Rain, 
that  fulls  in  towns,  acquires  a small  quan- 
tity of  sulphat  of  lime  and  calcareous 
matter  from  the  mortar  and  plaister  of  the 
houses. 

3.  Ice  and  snow  water.  This  equals  rain 
water  in  purity,  and,  when  fresh  melted, 
contains  no  air,  which  is  expelled  during 
freezing.  In  cold  climates  and  in  high 
latitudes,  thawed  snow  forms  the  constant 
drink  of  the  inhabitants  during  winder; 
mid  the  vast  masses  of  ice  which  float  on 
the  polar  seas  afford  an  abundant  supply  to 
the  mariner.  It  is  well  known,  that  ip  a 
weak  brine,  exposed  to  a moder-ite  freez- 
ing cold,  it  is  only  the  watery  part  that 
congeals,  leaving  the  unfrozen  liquor  pro- 
portionabiy  stron  rer  of  the  salt.  The  same 
happens  with  a dilute  solution  of  vegetable 
aculs,  with  fermented  liquors,  and  the 
like  ; and  advantage  is  taken  of  this  pro- 
perty to  reduce  the  saline  part  to  a more 
concentrated  form.  Snow  water  has  long- 
lain  under  the  imputation  of  occasioning 
those  strumous  swel'ings  in  the  neck  which 
deform  the  inhabitants  of  many  -of  the 
Alpine  valleys  ; but  this  opinion  is  not  sup- 
ported by  any  well-authenticated  indisput- 
able’ facts,  and  is  rendered  still  more  im- 
probable, if  not  entirely  overturned,  by 
the  frequency  of  the  disease  in  Sumatra, 
where  ice  and  snow  are  never  seen,  and  its 
being  quite  unknown  in  Chili  and  in 
Thibet,  though  the  rivers  of  these  coun- 
tries are  chiefly  supplied  by  the  melting  of 
the  snow,  with  which  the  mountains  are 
covered. 

4.  Sipring  water.  Under  this  compre- 
hensive c*ass  are  included  all  waters  that 
spring  from  some  depth  beneath  the  sod, 
and  are  used  at  the  fountain  head,  or  at 
least  before  they  have  run  any  considerable 
distance  exposed  to  the  air.  It  is  obvious 
that  spring  water  will  be  as  various  mi's  con- 
tents as  the  substances  that  compose  the 
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soil  through  which  it  flows.  When  the  ingre- 
dients are  not  such  as  to  give  any  peculiar 
medical  or  sensible  properties,  and  the 
water  is  used  for  common  purposes,  it  is 
distinguished  as  a hard  or  soft  spring,  sweet 
or  brackish,  clear  or  turbid,  and  the  like. 
Ordinary  springs  insensibly  pass  info  mi- 
neral springs,  as  their  foreign  contents1 
become  more  notable  and  uncommon  ; 
though  sometimes  waters  have  acquired 
great  medical  reputation  from  mere  pu- 
ri  v. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  springs  are 
cold  ; but  as  they  take  the  r origin  at  some 
depth  from  the  surface,  and  below  the  in- 
fluence of  the  external  atmosphere,  their 
tempera! tire  is,  in  general,  pretiy  uniform 
d arm  g every  vicissitude  of  season,  and 
always  several  degrees  higher  than  the 
freezing  point.  Others,  ag  dn,  arise  con- 
stantly hot,  or  with  a temperature  a’ ways 
exceeding  the  summer  heat  ; and  the 
warmth  possessed  by  the  water  is  entirely 
independent  of  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  vines  little  winter  or  summer. 

One.  of  the  principal  inconvenw ncies  in 
almost  erery  spring  w iter,  is  its  baldness, 
owing  to  the  pr  s nee  of  earthy  salt*, 
which,  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
cases,  are  only  the  insipid  substances, 
chalk  and  selenite,  which  do  not  impair 
the  taste  of  t he  water ; whilst  the  air 
which  it  contains,  and  its  grateful  coolness, 
render  it  a most  agreeable,  and  generally 
a perfectly  innocent,  drink  ; though  some- 
times, in  weak  stomachs,  it  is  apt  to  occa- 
sion an  uneasy  sense  of  weight  in  that  or- 
gan followed  by  a degree  of  dyspepsia. 
The  quantify  of  earthy  salts  varies  consi- 
derably ] but,  in  general,  it  appears  that 
the  proportion  of  five  grains  of  these  in 
the  pint  will  constitute  a hard  water,  unfit 
for  washing  with  soap,  and  for  many  other 
purposes  of  household  use  or  manufac- 
tures. The  water  of  deep  wells  is  always, 
ceteris  paribus,  much  harder  than  tin  t of 
springs  which  overflow  their  channel  ; for 
much  agitation  and  exposure  to  air  produce 
a gradual  deposition  of  the  calcareous 
eartii  * and  hence  "spring  water  often  in- 
ciusts  to  a considerable  thickness  the  in- 
side of  any  kind  of  tube  through  which  it 
flows,  as  it  arises  from  the  earth.  The 
specific  gravity  of  these  waters  is  also,  in 
general,  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
kind  of  water,  that  of  the  sea  excepted. 
Springs  that  overflow  their  channel,  and 
form  to  themselves  a limited  bed,  pass  in? 
sensibly  into  the  slate  of  stream,  or  river 
water/  and  become  thereby  altered  in 
some  of  their  chemical  properties. 

5.  Hirer  water.  This  is  in  general  much 
softer  and  more  free  from  earthy  salts  than 
the  last,  but  contains  less  air  of  any  kind; 
for,  by  the  agitation  of  a long  current,  and 
in  most  cases  a great  increase  of  tempera- 
ture, it  loses  common  air  and  carbonic 
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acids,  and,  with  this  last,  much  of  the  lime 
which  it  held  in  solution.  The  specific 
gravity  thereby  becomes  less,  the  taste  not 
solid: si;,  but  less  freffi  and  agreeable,  and 
out  of  a hard  spring  is  often  made  a stream 
of  sufficient  purity  for  most  of  the  pur- 
poses where  a soft  water  is  required. 
Some  streams,  however,  that  arise  from  a 
clean  siliceous  rock,  and  flow  in  a sandy 
or  stony  bed,  are  from  the  outset  remark- 
ably pure.  Such  are  the  mountain  lakes 
and  rivule  s in  the  rocky  districts  of  Wales, 
the  source  of  the  beautiful  waters  of  the 
Dee,  and  numberless  other  rivers  that 
flow  through  the  hollow  of  every  valley. 
Switzerland  has  long  been  celebrated  for 
the  purity  and  excellence  cf  its  waters, 
which  pour  in  copious  streams  from  the 
mountains  ; and  give  rise  to  some  of  the 
finest  rivers  in  Europe.  An  excellent  ob- 
server and  naturalist,  the  illustrious  Haller, 
thus  speaks  of  the  Swiss  waters,  “ vulga- 
ribtis  aquis  Helvetia  super  onines  fere 
Europe  regiones  excellit.  Nusquam  li- 
qiiiuas  iljas  aquas  &c  crystal!]  simillimas  se 
mihi  obtulisse  memini  ppstquam  ex  Hel- 
vetia excessi.  Ex  scopulis  ehiui  nostrae 
per  puros  silices  percolate  rmlla  terra  vi- 
tiantur.”  Some  of  them  never  freeze  in 
the  severest  winter,  the  cause  of  which  is 
probably,  as  Haller  conjectures,  that  they 
spring  at  once  out  of  a subterraneous  re- 
servoir so  deep  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
frost,  and  during  their  short  course  when 
exposed  to  day  they  have  not  time  to  ba 
cooled  down  from  53°,  their  original  tem- 
perature, to  below  the  freezing  point. 

Some  river  waters,  however,  that  do 
not  take  their  rise  from  a rocky  soil,  and 
are  indeed  at  first  considerably  charged 
with  foreign  matter,  during  a long  course, 
even  over  a rich  cultivated  plain,  become 
remarkably  pure  as  to  saline  contents,  but 
often  fouled  with  mud,  and  vegetable  or 
animal  exuviae,  which  are  rather  suspended 
than  held  in  true  solution.  Such  is  that  of 
the  Thames,  which,  taken  up  at  London  at 
low  water,  is  a very  soft  and  good  water, 
and,  after  rest  and  filtration,  it  holds  but 
a very  small  portion  of  any  thing  that  could 
prove  noxious  or  impede  any  manufacture. 
It  is  also  excellently  fitted  for  sea  store  ; 
but  it  here  undergoes  a remarkable  spon- 
taneous change.  No  water  carried  to  sea 
becomes  putrid  sooner  than  that  of  the 
Thames.  When  a cask  is  opened  after 
being  kept  a month  or  two,  a quantity  of  in- 
flammable air  escapes,  and  the  water  is  so 
black  and  offensive  as  scarcely  to  be  borne. 
Upon  racking  it  off,  however,  into  large 
earthen  vessels  (oil  jars  are  commonly  used 
for  the  purpose),  and  exposing  it  to  the 
air,  it  gradually  deposits  a quantity  of 
black  slimy  nmd,  becomes  dear  as  chrys- 
tal,  and  remarkably  sweet  and  palatable. 
The  Seine  has  as  high  a reputation  in 
France,  and  appears  from  accurate  experi- 


ments to  be  a river  of  great  purity.  It 
might  be  expected  that  a liver  which  has 
passed  by  a large  town,  and  received  all  its 
impurities,  and  been  used  by  numerous 
dyers,  tanners,  hatters,  and  the  like,  that 
crowd  to  its  banks  for  the  convenience  of 
plenty  of  water,  should  thereby  acquire 
such  a foulness  as  to  be  very  perceptible 
to  chemical  examination  for  a considerable- 
distance  below  the  town  ; but  it  appears, 
from  the  most  accurate  examination,  that 
where  the  stream  is  at  all  considerable, 
these  kinds  of  impurity  have  but  little  in- 
fluence in  permanently  altering  the  quality 
of  the  water,  especially  as  they  are  for 
the  most  part  only  suspended  and  not  truly 
dissolved  ; and,  therefore,  nit  re  rest,  and' 
especially  filtration,  will  restore  the  water 
to  its  original  purity.  Probably,  .there- 
fore, t.l#  most  accurate  chemist  would  find 
it  difficult  to  distinguish  water  taken  up  at 
London,  from  that  procured  at  Hampton 
Court,  after,  each  has  been  purified  by 
simple  filtration. 

6.  Stagnated  waters.  The  waters  that 
present  the  greatest  impurities  to  the 
senses,  are  those  of  stagnant  pools,  and 
low  marshy  countries.  They  are  filled 
with  the  remains  of  animal  and  vegetable 
matter  undergoing  decomposition,  and, 
during  that  process,  becoming  in  part  so- 
luble in  water,  thereby  affording  a rich 
nutriment  to  the  succession  of  living  plants 
and  insects  which  is  supplying  the  place  of 
those  that  perish.  From  the  want  of  suf- 
ficient agitation  in  these  waters,  vegetation 
goes  on  undisturbed,  and  the  surface  be- 
comes Covered  with  converva  and  other 
aquatic  plants  ; and  as  these  standing  wa- 
ters are  in  general  shallow,  they  receive 
the  full  influence  of  the  sun,  which  further 
promotes  all  the  changes  that  are  going  on 
within  them.  The  taste  is  generally  vapid, 
and  destitute  of  that  tiesb'n'ess  and  agree- 
able coolness  which  distinguish  spring  wa- 
ter. However,  it  should  he  remarked, 
that  stagnant  waters  are  generally ' soft, 
ami  many  of  the  impurities  are  only  sus- 
pended, and  therefore  separable  by  filtra- 
tion ; and  perhaps  the  mipafatableness  of 
this  drink  lias  caused  it  to  be  in  worse  cre- 
dit than  it  deserves,  on  the  score  of  salu- 
brity, The  decidedly  noxious  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  air  of  marshes  and  stagnant 
pools,  have  been  often  supposed  to  extend 
to  the  internal  use  of  these  waters ; and 
often,  especially  in  hot  climates,  a resi- 
dence near  these  places  has  been  as  much 
condemned  on  one  account  as  on  the 
other,  and,  in  like  maimer,  an  improve- 
ment in  health  has  bee.;  as  much  attributed 
to  a change  of  water  as  of  air. 

Wat.r-b  ash.  See  Pyrosis. 

Water-cress.  See  Nasturtium  aqmtii 
cum. 

Water-dock.  See  -Hydrohpathum. 

Water-flag | yellow.  See  Iria  pulustri 
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Water-germander.  See  Mbefdiunt. 

Water-hemp.  See  Eupatorium. 

Water-lily  , white.  See  Nymphesa  alba. 

Water-lily , yellow.  See  Nymphcea 
lutea. 

Water-parsnip.  Sec  Siam. 

Water-pepper.  See  Hijdropiper. 

Water  zizania.  A reed-like  plant, 
zhania  aqnatica  of  Linnaeus,  which  grows 
in  the.  swampy  parts  of  Jamaica  atid  Vir- 
ginia. The  Indians  are  exceedingly  fond 
of  its  grain,  and  account  it  more  delicious 
than  rice. 

Waters , mineral.  See  Mineral  Waters. 

Wax.  See  Cera. 

WHEAT.  The  seeds  of  the  Triticum 
hybernum , and  eestimm  of  Linnaeus,  are  so 
termed.  It  is  to  these  plants  therefore  we 
are  indebted  for  our  bread,  and  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  pastry.  Wheat  is  first 
ground  between  mill-stones,  and  then  sift- 
ed to  obtain  its  farina  or  flour.  The  flour 
of  wheat  may  be  separated  into  its  three 
constituent  parts,  in  the  following  manner. 
The  flour  is  to  be  kneaded  into  a paste 
with  water  in  an  earthen  vessel,  and  the 
water  continue  pouring  upon  it  from  a 
cock  which,  as  it  falls  upon  the  paste, 
takes  up  from  it  a very  tine  white  powder, 
by  means  of  which  it  acquires  the  colour 
and  consistency  of  milk.  This  process  is 
to  be  continued  till  the  water  ran  off  clear, 
when  the  flour  will  be  separated  into  three 
distinct  parts  : 1.  A grey  elastic  matter 

that  sticks  to  the  hand,  and  on  account  of 
its  properties  has  gained  the  name  of  the 
glutinous,  or  vegeto-aninial  part.  2.  A 
white  powder  which  falls  to  the  bottom  of 
the  water,  and  is  the  fceculum  or  starch. 
3.  A matter  which  remains  dissolved  in 
the  water,  and  seems  to  be  a sort  of  mu- 
cilaginous extract. 

Flour,  from  whatever  species  of  corn  ob- 
tained, is  likewise  disposed  to  vinous  fer- 
mentation, on  account  of  its  saccharine 
contents,  the  aptitude  for  fermentation  of 
these  mealy  seeds  increases  if  they  be  first 
converted  into  malt:  ; inasmuch  as  by  this 
process,  the  gluten  which  forms  the  germ 
is  separated,  and  the  starchy  part  appears 
to  be  converted  into  saccharine  matter. 
The  making  of  malt,  for  which  purpose 
barley  and  wheat  are  generally  chosen,  is 
as  follows  : The  grains  are  put  in  the 
malting  tub,  and  immersed  in  cold  water, 
in  a temperate  and  warm  season,  changing 
this  fluid  several  times,  especially  in  hot 
weather,  and  they  are  thus  kept  soaking 
till  they  be  sufliciently  soft  to  the  touch. 
Upon  this  they  are  piled  up  in  heaps  on  a 
roomy,  clean,  aiiy  floor,  where,  by  the 
heat  spontaneously  taking  place,  the  vege- 
tation begins,  and  the  grains  germinate. 
To  cause  the  germination  to  go  on  uni- 
formly, the  heaps  are  frequently  turned. 
In  this  state  the  vegetation  is  suffered  to 
continue  till  the  genus  have  about  two. 
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thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  length  of  thg 
corn.  It  is  carried  too  far  when  the  leafy 
germs  have  begun  to  sprout. 

For  this  reason  limits  are  set  to  the  ger- 
mination by  drying  the  malt,  which  is  ef- 
fected by  transferring  it  to  the  kiln,  or  by 
spreading  it  about  in  spacious  airy  lofts. 
Dried  in  the  last  wav  it  is  called  air  dried 
malt,  in  the  first  kiln-malt.  In  d lying  this 
latter,  care  must  be  taken  th  t it  does  not 
receive  a burnt  smell,  or  be  in  part  con- 
verted into  coal. 

From  this  malt,  beer  is  made  by  extrac- 
tion with  water  and  fermentation. 

With  this  view  a quantity  of  malt  freed 
from  its  germs,  and  sufficient  for  one  in- 
tended brewing,  is  coarsely  bruised  by 
grinding,  and  in  the  mash-tub  first  well 
mixed  with  some  cold,  then  scalded  with 
hot,  water,  drawn  upon  it  from  the  boiler. 
It  is  afterwards  strongly  and  uniformly 
stirred.  When  the  whole  mass  has  stood 
quietly  for  a certain  time,  the  extract, 
(mash,)  or  sweet  wort,  is  brought  into  the 
boiler,  and  the  malt  remaining  in  the  tub 
is  once  more  extracted  by  infusion  with 
hot  water. 

This  second  extract  treated  in  like  man- 
ner, is  added  to  the  first,  and  both  are 
boiled  together. 

This  clear  decoction  is  now  drawn  off, 
and  called  boiled  wort.  To  make  the 
beer  more  fit  for  digestion,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  deprive  it  of  its  too  great  and 
unpleasant  sweetness,  the  wort  is  mixed 
with  a decoction  of  hops,  or  else  these  are 
boiled  with  it.  After  which  it  ought  to  be 
quickly  cooled,  to  prevent  its  transition 
into  acetous  fermentation,  which  would 
ensue  if  it  were  kept  too  long  in  a high 
temperature. 

On  this  account  the  wort  is  transferred 
into  the  cooler,  where  it  is  exposed  with  a 
large  surface  to  cold  air,  and  from  this  to 
the  fermenting  tub,  that  by  addition  of  a 
sufficient  portion  of  recent  yeast  it  may 
begin  to  ferment.  When  this  fermentation 
has  proceeded  to  a due  degree,  and  the 
yeast  ceases  to  rise,  the  beer  is  conveyed 
into  casks  (casked),  placed  in  cool  cellars, 
where  it  finishes  its  fermentation,  and 
where  it  is  well  kept  and  preserved,  under 
the  name  of  barrelled  beer,  with  the  pre- 
caution of  filling  up  occasionally  the  va- 
cancy caused  in  the  vessels  by  evaporation; 
or  the  beer  is  bottled  before  it  has-  done 
fermenting,  and  the  bottles  are  stopped  a 
little  before  the  fermentation  is  completely 
over.  By  so  doing  the  bottled  beer  is  ren- 
dered sparkling.  In  this  state  it  frequent- 
ly bursts  the  bottles,  by  the  disengagement 
of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  which  it  contains, 
and  it  strongly  froths,  like  Champaign, .when 
brought  into  contact  of  air  on  being  poured 
into  another  vessel. 

Beer  well  prepared  should  be  limpid 
and  clear,  possess  a due  quantity  of  spirit, 
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and  excite  no  disagreeable  sweet  taste, 
and  contain  no  disengaged  acid.  By  these 
properties  it  is  a species  of  vinous  beve- 
rage, and  is  distinguished  from  wine,  in 
the  strict  sense,  and  other  liquors  of  that 
kind,  by  the  much  greater  quantity  of  mu- 
cilaginous matter  which  it  has  received  by 
extraction  from  the  malted  grains,  but 
which  also  makes  it  more  nourishing. 
Brown  beer  derives  its  colour  from  malt 
strongly  roasted  in  the  kiln,  and  its  bitter- 
ish taste  from  the  hops.  Pale  beer  is 
brewed  from  malt  dried  in  the  air,  or  but 
slightly  roasted,  with  but  little  or  no  hops 
at  all. 

Wheat , buck.  See  Buckwheat. 

P/heat,  eastern  buck.  See  Buck  wheat , 
eastern. 

Wheat , Indian.  See  Zea  mays. 

Wheat,  Turkey.  The  Turkey  wheat 
is  a native  of  America,  where  it  is  much 
cultivated,  as  it  is  also  in  some  parts  of 
Europe,  especially  in  Italy  and  Germany. 
There  are  many  varieties,  which  differ  in 
the  colour  of  the  grain,  and  are  frequently 
raised  in  our  gardens  by  way  of  curiosity, 
whereby  the  plant  is  well  known.  It  is 
the  chief  bread  corn  in  some  of  the 
southern  parts  of  America,  but  since  the 
introduction  of  rice  into  Carolina,  it  is  but 
little  used  in  the  northern  colonies.  It 
makes  a main  part  too  of  the  food  of  the 
poor  people  in  Italy  and  Germany.  This 
is  the  sort  of  wheat  mentioned  in  the  book 
of  Ruth,  where  it  is  said  that  Boaz  treated 
Ruth  with  parched  ears  of  corn  dipped  in 
vinegar.  This  method  of  eating  the  roast- 
ed ears  of  Turkey  wheat  is  still  practised 
in  the  East ; they  gather  in  the  ears  when 
about  half  ripe,  and  having  scorched  them 
to  their  minds,  eat  them  with  as  much  sa- 
tisfaction as  we  do  the  best  flour  bread. 

In  several  parts  of  South  America  they 
parch  the  ripe  corn,  never  making  it  into 
bread,  but  grinding  it  between  two  stones, 
mix  it  with  water  in  a calabash,  and  so  eat 
it.  The  Indians  make  a sort  of  drink 
from  this  grain,  which  they  call  bici.  This 
liquor  is  very  windy  and  intoxicating,  and 
has  nearly  the  taste  of  sour  small,  beer : 
but  they  do  not  use  it  in  common,  being 
too  lazy  to  make  it  often,  and  therefore  it 
is  chiefly  kept  for  the  celebration  of  feasts 
and  weddings,  at  which  times  they  mostly 
get  intolerably  drunk  with  it.  The  manner 
of  making  this  precious  beverage,  is  to 
steep  a parcel  of  corn  in  a vessel  of  water, 
till  it  grows  sour,  then  the  old  women, 
being  provided  with  calabashes  for  the 
purpose,  chew  some  grains  of  the  corn  in 
their  mouths,  and  spitting  it  into  the  cala- 
bashes empty  them,  spittle  ar.d  all,  into  the 
sour  liquor,  having  previously  drawn  off 
the  latter  int  o another  vessel. 

The  chewed  grain  soon  raises  a fermen- 
tation, ami  wheii  this  ceases,  the  liquor  is 
let  off  from  the  dregs,  and  set.  by  till 


wanted.  In  some  of  the  islands  in  the 
South  Sea,  where  each  individual  is  his 
own  lawgiver,  it  is  no  uncommon  tiring 
for  a near  relation  to  excuse  a murderer, 
for  a good  drunken  bout  of  ciri. 

White  sioelling.  See  Arthropuosis  and 
Hydarthrus. 

. WHITES.  Leucorrhcea.  Fluor  albus „ 
This  disease  is  marked  by  the  discharge  of 
a thin  white  or  yellow  matter  from  the 
uterus  and  vagina,  attended  likewise  with 
some  degree  of  feetor,  smarting  in  making 
viator,  pains  in  the  back  and  loins,  an- 
orexia and  atrophy.  In  some  cases,  the 
discharge  is  of  so  acrid  a nature,  as  to  pro- 
duce effects  on  those  who  are  connected 
with  the  woman,  somewhat  similar  to  ve- 
nereal matter,  giving  rise  to  excoriations 
about  the  glans  penis  and  preputium,  and 
occasioning  a weeping  from  the  urethra. 

To  distinguish  leucorrhcea  from  gonor- 
rhoea, it  will  be  very  necessary  to  attend  to 
the  symptoms.  In  the  latter  the  running 
is  constant,  but  in  a small  quantity  ; there 
is  much  ardor  urine,  itching  of  the  puden- 
da, swelling  of  the  labia,  increased  inclina- 
tion to  venery,  and  very  frequently  an  en- 
largement of  the  glands  in  the  groin  -7 
whereas  in  the  former  the  discharge  is 
irregular,  comes  away  often  in  large  lumps, 
and  in  considerable  quantities,  and  is 
neither  preceded  by  nor  accompanied 
wsth  any  inflammatory  affection  of  the 
pudenda, 

Immoderate  coition,  injury  done  to  the 
parts  by  difficult  and  tedious  labours,  fre- 
quent miscarriages,  immoderate  flowings 
of  the  menses,  profuse  evacuations,  poor 
diet,  an  abuse  of  tea,  and  other  causes 
giving  rise  to  general  debility,  or  to  a 
laxity  of  the  parts  more  immediately  con- 
cerned, are  those  which  usually  produce 
the  whites,  vulgarly  so  called,  from  tire 
discharge  bekig  commonly  of  that  colour. 

Fluor  albus,  in  some  cases,  indicates 
that  there  is  a disposition  to  disease  in  tlie 
/ uterus,  or  parts  connected  with  it,  espe- 
cially where  the  quantity  of  the  discharge 
is  very  copious,  and  its  quality  highly  acri- 
monious, By  some  trie  disease  has  been 
considered  as  never  arising  from  debility  of 
the  system,  out  as  being  always  a primary 
affection  of  the  uterus.  Delicate  women, 
with  lax  fibres,  who  remove  from  a cold 
climate  to  a warm  one,  are,  however,  very 
apt  to  be  attacked  with  it,  without  the 
parts  having  previously  sustained  any  kind 
of  injury. 

The  disease  shews  itself  by  an  irregular 
discharge  from  the.  uterus  and  vagina,  of  a 
fluid  which,  in  different  women,  varies 
much  in  colour,  being  either  of  a white, 
green,  yellow,;,  or  brown  hue.  In  the  be- 
ginning it  is,  however,  most  usually  white 
and  pellucid,  and  in  the  progress  of  the 
complaint  acquires  the  various  discoloura- 
tions,  and  different  degrees  of  acrimony, 
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from  whence  proceeds  a slight  degree  of 
sircar' hig  in  making  water.  Beside  • ‘ the 
di  charge,  the  patient  is  freqre  ctiv  affiiet- 
ed  with  severe  and  consta*-.:.  p>fns  w.the 
back  and  loins,  loss  '('strength,  fa. hu  e of 
appetite,  dejection  of  s >ints,  j -ne.ss  . of 
the  countenance,  clnlin  ess,  and  languor. 
Where  the  disease  has  be  n of  ong  eonri- 
nnaiice,  and  very  s-  vc  r.  , a s ow  lever,  at-' 
tended  wi  h difficult  respiration,  *palpita- 
fa  lutings,  and  ana.  a;  eons  swellings 
of  the  Sower  extremities  oft-  n ensues. 

A perfect  removal  of  the  disorder  will  at 
all  times  be  a difficult  matter  to  procure; 
but  it  will  be  much  more  so  in  cases  of 
long  standing,  and  where  me  discharge  is 
accompanied  with  a high  degree  .of  acri- 
mony. In  these  cases,  many  disorders, 
such  as  prolapsus  uteri,  ulcerations  of  the 
organ,  atrophy  and  dropsy,  are  apt  to  take 
place,  w hich  in  the  end  prove  fatal. 

Where  the  disease  terminates  in  death, 
the  in  ten  sal  surface  of  the  utefus  appa  its, 
on  dissection,  to  be  pale,  flabby,  ami  re 
laxed  ; and  where  organic  affections  have 
arisen,  much  the  same  appearances  are  to 
be  met  with*  as  have  been  noticed  under 
the  head  of  menorrhagia.  See  Leuco- 
rkosa. 

IVhortle- berry,  b ars.  See  lira  ursK 

IV bar  tie-berry,  red.  See  VUisidcea. 

Widotc-wuU.  See  Mezereiim. 

Wild  carrot.  See  Daucus  syUestris. 

Wild  cucumber.  See  Cucmuis  agrestis. 

Wild  mvew.  See  Napus. 

Willow,  crak.  See  Salk v. 

Willow,  sweet.  See  Myrtus  brabuhticu. 

Willow,  white.  See.  Salix. 

Willow-herb.  See  Lysimackia  purpurea. 

Willow-herb , rosebay.  See  Rosebay  wil- 

low-herb. 

If  iikw-leaved  oak.  See  Quercus  phellos.  < 

WINK.  Virnm.  The  fermented  juice 
of  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  l His  mnfera  of 
Linnaeus  :~r-foliis  lobatis  sinuatis . nudis.  ■ 
The  wines  principally  used  m methcirrfc 
are,- the  vinum  album  hie  panic  urn,  or  moun- 
tain vine,  liiium  canariurn,  canary  or  sack 
wine,  Che  vinum  rhenanum , or  Rheni-h  wire, 
and  the  vinum  ruhrum,  or  Port  wine.  On 
a chemical  investigation,  all  wines  con-: 
•sist  cluefly  of  water,  aikohol,  a peculiar 
acid,  the  carbonic  acid,  tartar,  and  an  ad- 
stringent  gummi  resinous  matter  m which 
the  colour  of  the  red  wine  resides,  and 
which. is  expressed  from  tine  husks  of  the 
grape;  They  differ  from  each  other  in  the 
proportion  of  these  ingredients,  and  par- 
ticularly in  that  of  alkohpi,  which  they 
contain.  The  qualifies  of  wines  depend 
not  only  upon  the. difference  of  the  grapes, 
as  containing  more  or  less  of  saccharine 
juice  and  the  acid  matter  which  accompa- 
nies it,  but  also  upon  circumstances  at- 
tending the  process  of  fermentation.  New 
wines  are  liable  to  a strong  degree  of  aces- 
veufy  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  and 


thereby  occasion  much  flatulency  and  erne* 
tat  ions  of  a (id  matter;  heat  thorn  and  vio- 
lent pains  in  the  stomach  from  spasms  are 
also  ron  produced  ; and  t!  e acm  matter, 
l>\  passing  into  the  mtes'r  es  and  mixing 
with  .the  bile,  is  apt  to  occasion  cohos  or 
excite  diarrhoeas.  Sweet  wires  are  l.ke- 
wise  more  disposed  to  become  acescent  in 
the  stomach  than  ot  us  . but  as  the  quan- 
tify of  aikohol  which  they  coot  u : is  more 
t ousiderabie  than  appears  sens. b y ?o  the 
taste,  their  acescency  s thereby  in  a gr«  at 
measure  counteraeied.  Red  port,  and 
most  of  the  red  wines,  have  an  a.Strmgeut 
quality,  by  which  they  strengthen  tne 
stomach, . and  prove  useful  in  restraining 
immoderate  evacuations;  on  the  contrary, 
t-iose  v ..  mb  are  of  an  acid  nature,  as  Rhe- 
nish, p^sskeeiy  by  the;  iduoys,  and  gently 
loosen 'the  behy.  But  this,  and  perhaps 
all  the  thin  or  weak  wines,  though  of  , u 
agreeable  flavour,  ycr  as  containing  iittle 
aikohol,  are  readily  disposed  to  become 
acid  in  the  stomach,  and  thereby  to  aggra- 
vate all  a;  tbritic  and  calculous  complaints, 
as  well  as  to  produce  the  effects  of  new 
wine.  The  general  ejects  of  wine  are, 
to  stimulate  the  stomach,  exhilarate  the  spi- 
rits, warm  the  habit,  quicken  toe  oricu- 
lation,  promote  perspiration,  and,  in  large 
quantities,  to  prove  intoxicating,  and  pow- 
erfully sedative.  In  many  uiso>  dels,  vine 
is  universally  admitted  to  be  of  important 
service,  and  especially  in  fevers  of  the  ty- 
phus kind,  or  of  a putrid  tendency  ; in 
which  it  is  found  to  raise  the  pulse,  sup- 
port the  strength,  promote  a diaphoresis, 
and  to  resist  putrefaction  ; and  in  many 
crises  it  proves  of  more  immediate  advan- 
tage than  the  Peruvian  bark.  Delirium, 
which  is  the  consequence  of  excessive  irri- 
tability, and  a detective  state  of  nervous 
energy,  is  often  entirely  removed  by  the  free 
use  of  wine,  it  is  also  a 'wed-founded  ob- 
servation, that  those  who  indulge  in  the 
use  ot  wine  are  less  subject  to  fevers  of  the 
malignant  and  intermittent  kind.  In  the 
putrid  sore  throat,  in  the  small-pox,  when 
ai tended  with  great  debility  and  symptoms 
of  putridity,  in  gangrenes,  and  in  the 
plague,  wine  is  to  be  considered  as  a prin- 
cipal remedy;  and  m almost  all  cases  of 
languor,  and  of  great  prostration  of 
strength,  wine  is  experienced  to  be  a more 
graieful  and  efficacious  cordial  than  can  be 
furnished  from  the  vviioie  class  of  aromatics. 

Method  of  discovering  whether  wine  has 
been  adulterated  with  any  metals  preju- 
dicin' to  the  health. — The  property  which 
the  sujphuret  of  potash  and  hepatic  air, 
or  sulphurated  hydrogen,  possess  of  pre- 
cipitating lend  m a black  form,  has  been 
long  ago  made  public ; and  this  proper- 
ty has  been  employed  to  deteimine 
the  quality  of  wines  by  means  of  the  li- 
quor probatorius  Wirtembergensis,  or  Whi- 
te mb  erg  proving-liquor.  But  in  tiyiug 
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whies  supposed  to  have  been  adulterated, 
this  proof  does  more  harm  than  service, 
because  it  precipitates  iron  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  pernicious  lead.  Many  wine- 
merchants  of  the  greatest  respectability 
rendered  by  these  means  suspected,  have 
been  ruined.  There  was  wanting  then  a 
re-agent,  which  should  discover  in  wine 
those  metals  only  which  are  prejudicial  to 
the  health  of  man. 

The  following  liquor,  precipitates  lead 
and  copper  in  a black  form,  and  arsenic  of 
an  orange  colour,  &c.  but  does  not  preci- 
pitate iron,  which  is  not  noxious,  and  ra- 
ther salutary  to  the  constitution,  and  fre- 
quently gets  into  wines  by  accident. 

Method  of  preparing  the  proving  liquor. — 
Mix  equal  parts  of  oyster-shells  and 
crude  sulphur  in  a line  powder,  and  put  the 
mixture  into  a crucible;  heat  it  in  a wind 
furnace,  and  increase  the  fire  suddenly,  so 
as  to  bring  the  crucible  to  a white  heat, 
for  the  space  of  fifteen  minutes ; pulve- 
rize the  mass  when  it  is  cold,  and  pre- 
serve it  in  a bottle  closely  stopped.  To 
prepare  the  liquor,  put  120  grains  of  this 
powder  and  120  grains  of  cream  of  tartar, 
(acidulous  tartrite  of  potash)  into  a strong 
bottle;  fill  the  bottle  with  common  water, 
which  boil  for  an  hour,  and  then  let  it 
cool;  close  the  bottle  immediately,  and 
shake  it  for  some  time  ; after  it  lias  re- 
mained at  rest  to  settle,  decant  the  pure 
liquor,  and  pour  it  into  small  phials,  capa- 
ble of  holding  about  an  ounce  each,  first 
putting  into  each  of  thein  twenty  drops  of 
muriatic  acid.  They  must  be  stopped 
very  closely  with  a piece  of  wax,  in  which 
there  is  a small  mixture  of  turpentine. 
One  part  of  this  liquor  mixed  with  three 
parts  of  suspected  wine,  will  discover,  by 
a very  sensible  black  precipitate,  the  least 
traces  of  lead,  copper,  See.  but  will  pro- 
duce no  effect  upon  iron,  if  it  contains  any 
of  that  metal.  When  the  precipitate  has 
fallen  down,  it  may  still  be  discovered 
whether  the  wine  contains  iron,  by  satu- 
rating the  decanted  liquor  with  a little 
salt,  of  tartar  by  which  the  liquor  will 
immediately  become  black.  Pure  wines 
remain  clear  and  bright  after  this  liquor 
has  been  added  to  them. 

Winter-bark.  See  Winteranus  cortex . 

Winter-cherry.  See  Alkekengi. 

Wintera  aromatica.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  winter  bark-tree.  See 
Winteranus  cortex. 

Winteranus  cortex.  Winteranus 
cortex  magellanicus.  The  bark  of  the 
Wintera  aromatica  pedunculis  aggregatis 
terminalibus,  pistillis  quatuor ; it  is  very 
much  allied  in  its  properties  to  the  canelta 
ai  m.  See  Canelta  alba. 

Winteranos  spurius.  See  Canella 
alba. 

WHISPERING.  A lowness  of  speech 
caused  by  uttering  the  words  so  feebly  as 
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not  to  produce  any  vibration  of  the  la- 
rynx. 

Wolfs'  bane.  See  Aconitum. 

Wolfs'  bane ; blue.  See  Aconitum. 

Womb.  See  Uterus. 

Womb , inflammation  of.  See  Hysteritis. 

Wood-louse.  See  Millepedes. 

Wood-sorrel . See  Lujula. 

Woody  nightshade.  See  Dulcamara. 

Worm-bark.  See  Geoffrcea. 

Wormgrass , perennial.  See  Spigelia. 

Worm  guinea.  See  Dracunculus. 

Worm  ring.  See  Herpes. 

Worm-seed.  See  Santonkum. 

WORMS.  Vermes.  There  are  several 
kinds  of  animals  which  infest  the  human 
body.'  Their  usual  division  is  into  those 
which  inhabit  only  the  intestinal  canal,  as 
the  ascarides,  &e. ; and  those  whicSi  are 
found  in  other  par’s,  as  hydatids,  &c. 
Such  is  the  nature  and  office  of  the  human 
stomach  and  intestines,  that  insects  and 
worms,  or  their  ovula,  may  not  unfre- 
quently  be  conveyed  into  that  canal  with 
those  tilings,  that  are  continually  taken  as 
food ; but  such  insects,  or  worms,  do  not 
live  lone:,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  generate  in  a 
situation  so  different  from  their  natural 
one.  Besides  these,  there  are  worms  that 
are  never  found  in  any  other  situation  than 
the  human  stomach,  or  intestines,  and 
which  there  generate  and  produce  their 
species.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  human 
stomach  and  intestines  are  the  seat  for 
animali'ulae,,  which  are  translated  from 
their  natural  situation,  and  also  for  worms 
proper  to  them,  which  live  in  no  other  si- 
tuation. 

First  Class. 

This  contains  those  which  are  generated 
and  nourished  in  the  human  intestinal 
canal,  and  which  there  propagate  their 
species. 

Second  Class . 

Comprehends  those  insects  or  worms 
that  accidentally  enter  the  human  primae 
vise  ab  extra,  and  which  never  propagate 
their  species  in  that  canal,  but  are  soon 
eliminated  from  the  body  ; such  are  seve- 
ral species  of  Scarabcei,  the  Lumbricus 
ierestris , the  Fasciolq. , the  Gordius  intes- 
tinalisy  and  others.  The  second  class 
belongs  to  the  province  of  natural  his- 
tory. The  consideration  of  the  first  class 
belongs  to  the  physician,  which,  from  the 
variety  it  affords,  may  be  divided  into 
different  orders,  genera,  and  species. 

Order  I.  Round  worms. 

Genus  I.  Intestinal  ascarides. 

Character.  Body  round,  head  obtuse, 
and  furnished  with  thiee  vesicles. 

Species  I.  Ascaris  lumbricoides.  The 
long  round  worm,  or  lunrbricoid  ascaris. 

Character.  Wnen  full  grown,  a foot  in 
length.  Mouth  triangular. 

II.  Ascaris  vermicularis.  The  thread 
or  maw- worm. 
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Character.  When  full  grown,  half  an 
loch  in  length,  tail  terminates  in  a fine 
point. 

Genus  II.  Intestinal  tricliurides. 

Character.  Body  round,  tail  three 
times  the  length  of  the  body,  head  with- 
out vesicles. 

Species.  Trichuris  vulgaris.  The  tri- 
churis,  or  long  thread- worm. 

Character.  The  head  furnished  with  a 
proboscis. 

Order  II.  The  fiat  worms. 

Gems  L Intestinal  tape-worm. 

Character.  Body  flat  and  jointed. 

Species  I.  Tania  osculis  marginalibus. 
The  long  tape-worm. 

Character.  The  oscola  are  situated  upon 
the  margin  of  the  joints. 

II.  Tania  osculis  superficialibus.  The 
broad  tape- worm. 

Character.  The  oscula  are  placed  upon 
the  flattened  surface. 

These  worms  were  all  known  to  the  an- 
cients, the  trichuris  only  excepted,  and 
are  mentioned  in  the  works  of  Hippocrates, 
Galen,  Celsus,  Paulus  iEgineta,  and  Pliny. 

Worms  may  readily  be  distinguished  by 
the  following  symptoms,  viz.  variable  ap- 
petite, foetid  breath,  acid  eructations  and 
pains  in  the  stomach,  grinding  of  the  teeth 
during  sleep,  picking  of  the  nose,  pale- 
ness of  the  countenance;  sometimes  diz- 
ziness, hardness  and  fulness  of  the  belly  ; 
slimy  stools,  with  occasional  griping  pains, 
more  particularly  about  the  navel,  heat  and 
itching  about  the  anus ; short  dry  cough  ; 
emaciation  of  the  body  ; slow  fever,  with 
evening  exacerbations  and  irregular  pulse, 
and  sometimes  convulsive  fits. 

Wormwood.  See  Absinthium  vulgare. 

Wormwood,  mountain.  The  Artemisia 
glacialis  of  Linnaeus,  which  is  common 
about  the  Alps,  and  similar  in  its  virtues 
to  the  common  wormwood. 

Wormwood , Roman,  See  Absinthium 
vulgare. 

Wormwood,  sea.  See  Absinthium  mari* 
timum. 

Wormwood,  tartareum.  See  Santonicum, 

Wort.  An  infusion  of  malt.  This  has 
been  found  useful  in  the  cure  of  the  scurvy. 
Dr.  Macbride,  in  his  very  ingenious  ex- 
perimental essays,  having  laid  down  as  a 
principle,  u that  the  cure  of  the  scurvy 
depends  on  the  fermentative  quality  in 
the  remedies  made  use  of,’5  was  led  to  in- 
quire after  a substance  capable  of  being 


preserved  during  a long  sea  voyage,  and 
yet  containing  materials  by  which  a fer- 
mentation might  occasionally  be  excited  in 
the  bow  els.  Such  an  one  appeared  to  him 
to  be  found  in  malt,  which  is  well  known 
to  be  the  grain  of  barley,  brought  suddenly 
to  a germinating  state  by  heat  and  mois- 
ture, and  then  dried,  whereby  its  sac- 
charine principle  is  developed,  and  ren- 
dered easy  of  extraction  by  watery  liquors. 
Ttie  sweet  infusion  of  this  he  proposed  to 
give  as  a dietetic  article  to  scorbutic  per- 
sons, expecting  that  it  would  ferment  in 
their  bowels,  and  give  out  its  fixed  air,  by 
the  antiseptic  powers  of  which  the  strong 
tendency  to  putrefaction  in  this  disease 
might  be  corrected. 

It  was  some  time  before  a fair  trial  of  this 
proposed  remedy  could  be  obtained ; and 
different  reports  were  made  concerning  it. 
By  some  cases,  however,  published  in  a 
postscript  of  the  second  edition  of  the 
Doctor’s  work  in  1767,  it  appears  that 
scorbutic  complaints  of  the  most  danger- 
ous kinds  have  actually  been  cured  at  sea 
by  the  use  of  wort.  Its  general  effects 
were  to  keep  the  patients  open,  and  to 
prove  highly  nutritious  and  strengthening. 
It  sometimes  purged  too  much,  but  this 
effect  was  easily  obviated  by  the  tinctura 
thebaica.  Other  unquestionable  cases  of 
its  success  in  this  disease  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  London  MediGal  Essays  and  Inquiries. 

The  use  of  wort  has  hence  been  adopted 
in  other  cases  where  a strong  putrid  dispo- 
sition in  the  fluids  appeared  to  prevail,  as 
in  cancerous  and  phagadenic  ulcers ; and 
instances  are  published  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  the  work  above-mentioned  of  its  re- 
markable good  effects  in  these  cases. 

As  the  efficacy  of  the  malt  infusion  de- 
pends upon  its  producing  changes  in  the 
whole  mass  of  fluids,  it  is  obvious  that  it 
must  be  taken  in  large  quantities  for  a con- 
siderable length  of  time,  and  rather  as  an 
article  of  diet  than  medicine.  From  one 
to  four  pints  daily  have  generally  been  di- 
rected. The  proportion  recommended  in 
preparing  it,  is  one  measure  of  ground 
malt  to  three  equal  measures  of  boiling 
water.  The  mixture  must  be  well  stirred, 
and  left  to  stand,  covered  three  or  four 
hours.  It  should  be  made  fresh  every 
day. 

Woundwort.  See  Panax. 

Wrist,  bones  of.  See  Carpal  bones. 
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Xalappa.  (From  the  province  ofXa- 
Jappa,  in  New  Spain,  whence  it  comes.) 
Jalap. 

XANTHIUM.  (From  get v9o$,  yellow; 
so  named  because  it  is  said  to  make  the 
hair  yellow.)  The  lesser  burdock.  This 
herb  Xanthium  strumarium  of  Linnaeus, 
was  once  esteemed  in  the  cure  of  scrophu- 
la,  but  like  most  other  remedies  against 
this  disease,  proves  ineffectual.  The  seeds 
are  administered  internally  in  some  coun- 
tries against  erysipelas. 

Xanthium  strumarium.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  lesser  burdock.  See 
Xanthium. 

XERASIA.  (From  dry.)  An 

excessive  tenuity  of  the  hairs  similar  to 
down. 

Xeropollyrium.  (From  I dry,  and 
noMvgiov,  a collyrium.)  A dry  collyrium. 


Yam.  An  esculent  root,  obtained  ptin- 
cipally  from  three  species  of  Dioscorea,  the 
alata , bulbifera , and  sativa.  They  grow 
spontaneously  in  both  Indies,  and  their 
roots  are  promiscuously  eaten  as  the  pota- 
toe  is  with  us.  There  is  great  variety  in 
the  colour,  size,  and  shape  of  yams  ; some 
are  generally  blue  or  brown,  round  or 
oblong,  and  weigh  from  one  pound  to  two. 
They  are  esteemed  when  dressed  as  being- 
nutritious  and  easy  of  digestion,  and  are 
preferred  to  wheaten  bread.  Their  taste 
is  somewhat  like  the  potatoe,  but  more 
luscious.  The  negroes,  whose  common 
food  is  yams,  boil  and  mash  them.  They 
are  also  ground  into  flour,  and  made  into 
bread  and  puddings. 

When  they  are  to  be  kept  for  some  time, 
they  are  exposed  upon  the  ground  to  the 
sun  as  we  do  onions,  and  when  sufficiently 
withered  they  are  put  into  dry  sand  in 
casks,  and  placed  in  a dry  garret,  where 
they  remain  often  for  many  seasons  without 
losing  any  of  their  primitive  goodness. 

Yarrow , common.  See  Millefolium. 

Yaws.  The  African  name  for  raspberry. 
See  Frambcesia. 

Yellow  fever.  See  Febris  continua. 

Yellow  sounders.  See  Santalum  album, 

Yorkshire  sanicle.  See  Pinguicula. 


Xeromyrum.  (From  gwjo?,  dry,  and 
/cxvgov,  an  ointment.)  A dry  ointment. 

Xerophthalmia.  (Sugo?,  dry,  and 

o<p9a,h/uta,,  an  inflammation  of  the  eye.)  A 
dry  inflammation  of  the  eye  without  dis- 
charge. 

Xiphium.  (From  a sword;  so 

named  from  the  sword-like  shape  of  its 
leaves.)  Spurge  wort. 

XIPHOID.  ( Xiphoides , from  go**, 
a sword,  and  sAo?,  likeness.)  A term 
given  by  anatomists  to  parts  which  had 
some  resemblance  to  an  ancient  sword,  a* 
the  xiphoid  cartilage. 

Xiphoid  curtilage.  See  Cartilago  ensi~ 
formis. 

Xyloaloes.  See  Lignum  aloes. 

Xylobalsamum.  See  Balsamum  gilea - 
dense , 


Ypsiloglossus.  (From  fiXonhg,  the 
ypsiloid  bone,  and  yx«crcra,  the  tongue.) 
A muscle  originating  in  the  ypsiloid  hone, 
and  terminating  in  the  tongue. 

Ypsiloides.  (From  y,  the  Greek  letter 
ypsilon,  and  sjS'o?,  a likeness.)  The  os  hy- 
oides,  so  named  from  its  likeness  to  the 
Greek  letter  v ypsilon. 

YTTRIA.  The  heaviest  of  the  earths. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  4.842.  It  resembles 
glucine  in  several  of  its  properties.  It  is 
smooth  and  insipid.  It  is  infusible  alone, 
but  vitrifies  with  supersaturated  borate  of 
soda.  It  combines  with  the  acids,  and  is 
precipitated  from  those  solutions  by  ammo- 
nia and  prussiate  of  potash.  It  is  also  pre- 
cipitated by  tanmn.  The  precipitate  is 
not  soluble  in  acetous  acid.  As  some  of 
its  salts  are  coloured,  and  its  weight  nearly 
approaches  to  that  of  metals,  it  is  consi- 
dered as  the  link  which  connects  the  me- 
tals with  the  earths.  It  differs  from  glucine 
in  not  being  soluble  in  fixed  alkalies,  nor 
being  precipitated  by  the  succinates.  Its 
attraction  for  the  acids  is  also  generally 
stronger  than  that  of  glucine,  and  its  saline 
compounds  have  not  the  same  saccharine 
taste.  Its  other  properties  have  not  yet 
been  examined. 
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Zaccharum.  See  Sacchantm. 

Zaffran.  (Arab.)  Saffron. 

Zaieac.  (Arab.)  Quicksilver. 

Zarza.  An  ancient  and  provincial 
name  of  the  sarsaparilla. 

Zea  mavs,  The  systematic  name  of 
the  Indian  wheat  plant,  a native  of  Ame- 
rica, and  cultivated  in  Italy  ai  d several 
parts  of  Europe,  for  its  grain,  which  is 
ground  for  the  same  purposes  as  our  wheat, 
to  which  A is  very  little  inferior. 

ZEDOAKIA.  l.  The  name  of  a genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linr.seah  system.  Class, 
Monandria.  Order,  Monogyria.  Zedoary. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the 
Kawpferia  rotunda  of  Linnaeus,  foliis  lan- 
ceolutis  pdiolutis.  The  loots  of  this  plant 
are  brought  to  us  in  long  pieces  about 
the  thickness  of  the  lit  le  finger,  two  or 
three  inches  in  length,  bent,  rough,  and 
angular,  or  in  roundish  pieces  about  an 
inch  in  diameter,  of  an  ash  colour 
on  the  outside,  and  white  within.  They 
have  an  agreeable  camphorac.eous  smell, 
and  a bitterish  aromatic  taste.  Though 
formerly  much  esteemed  against  rheumatic 
affections,  they  are  at  present  thought  to 
possess  very  little  medicinal  powers,  al- 
though they  have  a place  in  the  confectio 
aromatica  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia. 

Zldoaria  longa.  The  long  roots  of 
the  Zedoaria  rotunda  of  Linnaeus. 

Zedoaria  rotunda.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  zedoary  plant.  See  Zedoaria. 

Zedoary.  See  Zedoaria. 

Zerna.  An  ulcerated  impetigo.  Lepra. 

Zibethum.  (From  Zobeth , Arab.)  Ci- 
vetta.  Civet.  A soft  unctuous  odoriferous 
substance  about  the  consistence  of  honey 
or  butter,  of  a whiteish,  yellowish,  or 
brownish  colour,  sometimes  blackish,  con- 
tained in  some  excretory  follicles  near  the 
anus  of  the  Viberra  zibetha  of  Linnaeus. 
It  has  a grateful  smell  when  diluted,  and  an 
unctuous  subacrid  taste,  and  possesses  sti- 
mulating, nervine,  and  antispasmodic  virtues . 

ZINC.  ( Zincitm , Germ.)  A metal 

found  in  nature  combined  with  oxigen, 
carbonic  acid,  and  sulphuric  acid  ; and  mi- 
neralized by  sulphur.  Native  oxid  of  zinc 
is  commonly  called  calainine.  It  occurs  in 
a loose,  and  in  a compact  form,  amor- 
phous, of  a white,  grey,  yellow,  or  brown 
colour,  without  lustre  or  transparency. 
Combined  with  carbonic  acid,  u is  called 
vitrtous  zinc  ore , or  native  carbonate  of  zinc. 
It  is  found  in  solid  masses,  sometimes  in 
six-sided  compressed  prisms,  both  ends 
being  covered  with  pentagons.  Its  colour 


is  generally  greyish  inclining  to  black.  It 
is  often  transparent.  Sulphate  of  zinc  is 
found  efflorescent  in  the  form  of  stalacties 
or  in  i bombs.  Sulphuret  of  zinc,  or  blende , 
is  the  most  abundant  ore.  It  is  found  of 
various  colours  ; brown,  yellow,  hyacinth, 
black,  Ac.  and  with  various  degrees  of 
lustre  and  transparency-  This  zinc  ore  is 
contaminated  with  iron,  lead,  argillaceous 
and  siliceous  earths,  ^£cc.  It  occurs  both 
in  amorphous  masses  and  crystallized  in  a 
diversity  of  polygonal  figures. 

Properties  of  zinc.— Zinc  on  its  fracture 
appears  of  a shining  white  colour,  with  a 
biiieish  tint.  It  possesses  some  degree  of 
ductility,  and  may  be  extended  when 
carefully  passed  between  metallic  cylinders 
in  a fiat  ling  mill.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
7.190.  It  melts  at  700°  Fahr.  By  a far- 
ther increase  of  heat  it  is  volatilized  with- 
out change.  When  melted  in  contact  with 
the  air,  its  surface  becomes  covered  with 
an  imperfect  oxid ; when  heated  a little 
above  ignition  it  burns  with  a bright  yel- 
lowish white  flame,  slightly  tinged  with 
gieen,  and  a white  oxid  is  formed  in  light 
flakes,  which  are  carried  off  by  the  rapid 
current  of  ?pr  in  the  burning  metal.  It 
undergoes  very  little  alteration  from  the 
air,  its  surface  becomes  slightly  tarnished. 
It  is  not  acted  on  by  water  at  the  usual 
temperature  of  our  atmosphere,  but  at 
that  of  ignition,  it  decomposes  this  fluid 
rapidly.  It  is  oxidated  and  dissolved  by 
the  greater  number  of  the  acids.  It  has  a 
very  strong  attraction  for  oxigen,  and 
therefore  precipitates  the  greater  number 
of  the  metals  from  their  acid  solutions. 
Ail  the  alkalies  when  digested  or  boiled 
with  zinc  blacken  its  surface  and  dissolve 
a minute  portion  of  it.  It  decomposes 
muriate  of  ammonia,  sulphate  of  potash, 
and  various  other  neutral  salts.  A mixture 
of  nitrate  of  potash  and  zinc  detonates 
with  rapidity.  Sulphur  and  zinc  cannot 
be  united  by  fusion.  Gold,  silver,  plati- 
na,  and  nickel  form  brittle  compounds 
with  zinc.  It  easily  unites  with  mercury 
and  tin.  it  does  not  combine  with  lead 
or  bismuth.  The  most  frequent  and  at  the 
same  time  most  useful  combination  of  zinc 
is  that  with  copper.  It  unites  with  great 
difficulty  to  arsenic,  iron,  and  cobalt.  It 
inflames  in  oxigenated  muriatic  acid  gas, 
and  fulminates  by  pressure  or  a blow  with 
oxigenated  muriate  of  potash.  It  is  a 
very  strong  conductor  of  galvanism.  The 
use  of  zinc  in  the  arts  is  very  considerable. 
In  medicine  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  white 
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vitriol,  as  it  is  called,  is  given  internally 
in  the  dose  of  from  9j  to  5ss,  as  a vomit. 
In  small  doses  it  cur^s  dropsies,  intermit- 
ting head-achs,  and  some  nervous  diseases, 
and  is  a powerful  antispasmodic  and  tonic. 
A solution  of  white  vitriol  is  also  used  to 
remove  gleets,  gonorrhoeas,  and  for  clean- 
ing foul  ulcers. 

Zinc,  vitriolated.  See  Zinci  sulphas. 

ZINCUM.  See  Zinc. 

Zincum  calcinatum.  See  Oxydumzinci. 

Zincum  vitriol atum.  See  Zinci  sul- 
phas. 

ZlNGUM  VITRIOL  ATUM  PURIFICATUM. 

See  Zinci  sulphas. 

Zingi.  An  ancient  name  of  the  stella- 
ted anniseed.  See  Anisum  stellatum. 

ZINGIBER,  (zt yf&picj  Indian.)  Zin- 
giber album.  Zingiber  nigrum.  Zingiber 
commune.  Ginger.  Amomum  zingiber 
of  Linnaeus.  The  white  and  black  gin- 
ger are  both  the  produce  of  the  same 
plant,  the  difference  depending  upon  the 
mode  of  preparing  them.  Ginger  is  ge- 
nerally considered  as  an  aromatic,  and 
less  pungent  and  heating  to  the  system 
than  might  be  expected  from  its  effects 
upon  the  organ  of  taste.  It  is  used  as  an 
antispasmodic  and  carminative.  The  cases 
in  which  it  is  more  immediately  service- 
able are  flatulent  colics,  debility,  and  lax- 
ity of  the  stomach  and  intestines  ; and  in 
torpid  and  phlegmatic  constitutions  to  ex- 
cite brisker  vascular  action.  It  is  seldom 
given  but  in  combination  with  other  medi- 
cines. In  the  pharmacopoeias  it  is  directed 
in  the  form  of  a syrup  and  condiihent,  and 
an  many  compositions  ordered  as  a subsi- 
diary ingredient. 

Zingiber  album.  The  root  of  the 
amomum  zingiber  of  Linnaeus  is  so  termed 
when  deprived  of  its  radicles  and  sordes. 

Zingiber  commune.  See  Zingiber. 

Zingiber  nigrum.  The  root  of  the 
Amomum  zingiber  of  Linnaeus  is  so  called 
when  suffered  to  dry  with  its  radicles  and 
the  sordes  which  usually  hang  to.  it. 

ZIRCON.  An  earth  discovered  in  the 
year  1793,  by  Klaproth  of  Berlin,  in 
the  Zircon  or  jargon,  a gem  first  brought 
from  the  island  of  Ceylon,  but  also  found 
in  France,  Spain,  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. Its  colour  is  either  grey,  greenish, 
yellowish,  reddish-brown,  or  purple.  It 
has  little  lustre,  and  is  nearly  opaque.  It 
is  likewise  found  in  another  gem  called  the 
hyacinth.  This  stone  is  of  a yellowish  red 
colour  mixed  with  brown.  It  possesses 
lustre  and  transparency. 

Properties. — It  has  a white  colour,  is 
exceedingly  heavy,  and  rough  or  harsh 
to  the  touch  like  silex.  It  has  neither 
taste  nor  odour,  and  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  forms  whh  it  a kind  of  jelly.  It 
melts  with  borax  into  a transparent  co- 
lourless glass.  It  suffers  in  a charcoal  cru- 
cible a pasty  fusion  by  intense  heat,  and 


contracts  in  its  dimensions,  acquiring  a 
grey  colour  and  scintillating  hardness.  In 
this  state  it  is  very  hard  and  insoluble  in 
acids.  Its  specific  gravity  is  4.3.  Nei- 
ther air  nor  combustible. bodies  act  upon  it. 
It  is  soluble  in  water,  but  retains  while 
drying  in  the  air  a large  quantity  of  it, 
which  gives  it  the  semi-transparency  and 
appearance  of  a yellow  jelly,  or  gum-ara- 
bic ; it  exhibits  the  same  vitreous  fracture. 
It  unites  with  all  the  acids  and  forms  salts, 
differing  from  those  of  the  other  bases  by 
being  decomposable  by  alumine,  glucine, 
the  alkalies,  and  by  mere  heat.  It  fuses 
with  alumine  and  silex.  It  is  insoluble 
even  by  boiling  in  a solution  of  alkalies, 
neither  can  it  be  fused  with  them  by 
means  of  heat ; but  it  is  soluble  in  alkaline 
carbonates. 

By  these  properties  this  earth  may  be 
distinguished  from  every  other.  It  is  still 
of  no  use  in  the  arts. 

Method  of  obtaining  zircon. — Reduce  the 
mineral  to  powder,  mix  it  with  three  times 
its  weight  of  potash,  and  fuse  it  in  a cru- 
cible. Wash  the  obtained  mass  in  distilled 
water,  till  the  whole  of  the  potash  be  ex- 
tracted ; then  dissolve  the  residuum  as  far 
as  possible  in  diluted  muriatic  acid.  Boil 
the  solution  to  precipitate  any  silex  it  may 
contain,  filter  it,  and  gradually  add  solu- 
tion of  potash.  The  zircon  will  now  be- 
come precipitated.  Wash  it  repeatedly  in 
distilled  water  and  dry  it. 

Zizania  aquatica.  The  systematic 
name  of  a reed  whose  grain  is  much  es- 
teemed. See  Water  zizania. 

Zizyphuis.  The  jujubes  were  former- 
ly so  called.  See  Jujubce. 

Zona.  (From  (oowui,  to  surround.)  Zos 
ter.  The  shingles. 

ZOOLOGY.  ( Zoologia , from  {ow,  an 
animal,  and  XoJo?,  a discourse.)  That  part 
of  natural  history  which  treats  of  animals. 

ZOONOMIA.  (From  {aw,  an  animal, 
and  a law.)  The  laws  of  organic  life. 

ZOOTOMY.  ( Zootomia . From  {aw, 

an  animal,  and  repivw,  to  cut.)  The  dissec- 
tion of  animals. 

Zoster.  (From  {a to  gird.)  A 
kind  of  erysipelas  which  goes  round  the 
body  like  a girdle. 

Zuchar.  (Arab.)  Sugar. 

ZYGOMA.  (From  a yoke  ; be- 
cause it  transmits  the  tendon  of  the  tem- 
poral muscle  like  a yoke.)  The  cavity 
under  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  tempo- 
ral bone,  and  os  mate. 

ZYGOMATIC  PROCESS.  An  apo- 
physis of  the  os  jugale  and  another  of  the 
temporal  bone  are  so  called. 

ZYGOMATIC  SUTURE.  Sutura  zy- 
gomatica.  The  union  of  the  zygomalio 
process  of  the  temporal  bene  to  the  cheek 
bone. 

ZYGOMATICUS  MAJOR.  This  mus- 
cle arises  from  the  cheek  hone  near  the 


zygomatic  suture,  taking  a direction  down* 
wards  and  inwards  to  the  angle  of  the 
mouth  ; it  is  a long  slender  muscle,  which 
ends  by  mixing  its  fibres  with  the  orbicu- 
laris oris  and  the  depressor  of  the  lip, 
ZYGOMATICUS  MINOR.  This  mus- 
cle arises  a little  higher  up  than  the  zygoma- 
ticus  major,  upon  the  cheek  bone,  butnearer 
the  nose ; it  is  much  more  slender  than  that 
muscle,  and  is  often  wanting.  It  is  the 
zygomatic  muscle  that  marks  the  face  with 
that  line  which  extends  from  the  cheek 
bone  to  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  which  is 
particularly  distinguishable  in  some  per- 
sons. The  zygomatic  muscles  pull  the 


angles  of  the  mouth  up  as  in  laughter, 
and  from,  in  this  way,  rendering  the  face 
distorted,  it  has  obtained  the  name  of  dis- 
tortor  oris.  The  strong  action  of  this 
muscle  is  jmore  particularly  seen  in  laugh- 
ter, rage,  or  grinning. 

Zythogala.  z vQoyaXa.  Beer  and  milk, 
which  make  together  what  we  commonly 
call  posset-drink ; a term  often  to  be  met. 
with  in  Sydenham. 

zz.  The  ancients  signify  Myrrh  by 
these  two  letters,  from  a name  for 

it  common  amongst  them ; but  the  late 
writers  us#  them  only  for  the  Zinziber , gin 
ger. 


FINIS 
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